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"Second Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 


1969 
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THE SENATE OF CANADA 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
, SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON 
MASS MEDIA 
| The Honourable KEITH DAVEY, Chairman 
No. 1 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1969 - ?¢) 


WITNESSES: 


The Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association were heard: Mr. 
Ralph Costello, President; Mr. Fred S. Auger, Ist Vice-President; 
Mr. Aurele Gratton, Vice-President; Mr. Gabriel Gilbert, Executive 
member. 

The American Newspaper Guild: Mr. Glen Ogilvie, Vice-President for 
Canada; Mr. Giles Desjarlais, Past President; Mr. Robert J. Rupert, 
International Representative. 

The Canadian Managing Editors’ Conference: Mr. W. Ivor Williams, 
President; Mr. C. M. Fellman, Past President; Mr. Robert D. Owen, 
Past President; Mr. William H. Metcalfe, Treasurer; Mr. William 
MacPherson, Program Chairman; Mr. Gordon Bullock, Director. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 


The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


Beaubien McElman 
Bourque Petten 
Davey Prowse 
Everett Smith 
Hays Sparrow 
Langlois Welch 
Macdonald (Cape Breton) White 
Willis 


(15 MEMBERS) 
(Quorum 5) 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Beaubien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White 
and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith; 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the Said Special 
Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith; 


That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period. 


After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative, on division.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, December 9, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10:00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Everett, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith, Sparrow and Welch.—(9) 


In attendance: Mr. Yves Fortier, Committee Counsel; Mr. Borden Spears, 
Executive Consultant; Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Miss 
Nicola Kendall, Research Director. 


The following witnesses representing the Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Publishers Association were heard: 


Mr. Ralph Costello, President of the C.D.N.P.A. and Publisher of The 
Telegraph-Journal and Evening Times-Globe, Saint John, New 
Brunswick; 


Mr. Fred S. Auger, 1st Vice-President of the C.D.N.P.A. and Publisher 
of The Vancouver Province; 


Mr. Auréle Gratton, Vice-President of the C.D.N.P.A. and Executive 
Vice-President and General Manager of Le Devoir; 


Mr. Gabriel Gilbert, Executive Member of the C.D.N.P.A. and Presi- 
dent and Editor of Le Soleil. 


Also in attendance but not heard on behalf of the Association: 
Mr. Clyde McDonald, General Manager of the C.D.N.P.A.; 
Mr. David Hunter, Secretary of the C.D.N.P.A. 


At 12.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Bourque, Everett, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith, Sparrow and 
Welch.— (10) 


In attendance: Mr. Yves Fortier, Committee Counsel; Mr. Borden Spears, 
Executive Consultant; Miss Marianne Barrie, Director; Miss Nicola Kendall, 
Research Director. 


The following witnesses representing the American Newspaper Guild were 
heard: 
Mr. Glen Ogilvie, Vice-President for Canada; 


Mr. Giles Desjarlais, Past President; 
Mr. Robert J. Rupert, International Representative. 
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The following witnesses representing the Canadian Managing Editors’ 
Conference were heard: 


Mr. W. Ivor Williams, President—Managing Editor of the London 
Free Press; 


Mr. C. M. Fellman, Past President—Managing Editor of the North 
Bay Nugget; 


Mr. Robert D. Owen, Past President—Editor-in-Chief of the Kingston 
Whig Standard; 


Mr. William H. Metcalfe, Treasurer—Managing Editor of the Ottawa 
Journal; 


Mr. William MacPherson, Program Chairman—Managing Editor of the 
Ottawa Citizen; 


Mr. Gordon Bullock, Director—Managing Editor of the Hamilton 
Spectator. 


At 5.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Wednesday, December 10, 1969, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. — 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, December 9, 1969. 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 
The Chairman: Honourable senators, I 


would like to call the meeting to order. The 
photographers, I can assure you, honourable 
senators, will not be at all our hearings and I 
think in a moment we should ask them to 
cease and desist. 


Honourable senators, the first brief we are 
going to hear is that of the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Publishers Association and I 
should like to identify very briefly the people 
who are here. The chief spokesman, sitting 
on my immediate right, is Mr. Ralph 
Costello. Mr. Costello is the President of the 
C.D.N.P.A. and is also publisher of the Tele- 
graph-Journal and the Evening Times-Globe 
in Saint John, New Brunswick. He is 
accompanied by Mr. Fred Auger who is the 
First Vice-President of the C.D.N.P.A. and the 
publisher of the Vancouver Province. We also 
have Mr. Auréle Gratton, Vice-President of 
the C.D.N.P.A. and Executive Vice-President 
and General Manager of Le Devoir. And we 
have as well Mr. Clyde McDonald who is the 
General Manager of the C.D.N.P.A., and Mr. 
Dave Hunter who is the Secretary of the 
C.D.N.P.A. and Mr. Gabriel Gilbert, an execu- 
tive member of the C.D.N.P.A. and the Presi- 
dent and editor of Le Soleil. 


As requested, the brief from the C.D.N.P.A. 
was received some three weeks ago and has 
been circulated to all honourable senators and 
according to the guidelines forwarded to you, 
Mr. Costello, we will take your brief as read. 
If you wish, sir, you now have a preliminary 
period in which you can summarize your 
brief, expand, explain, or say anything else 
you may wish. On this part of the hearing 
there will be a 15 minute time limit if you 
wish to use it. Following your opening state- 
Ments, you will be questioned by the mem- 
bers of the Committee on things that you say, 
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things mentioned in your brief, or anything 
else which may be on their minds. 


Mr. Ralph Costello, President of the 
Canadian Daily Newspapers Publishers 
Association: Mr. Chairman, Honourable Sena- 
tors, as President of the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Publishers Association, the first 
group honoured or at least summoned to 
appear before this Special Senate Committee 
on Mass Media, I am tempted to say that I am 
pleased to be here. It is a temptation I will 
resist, for I see no reason to strain the credi- 
bility gap so early in the hearings. Whether 
or not I am overjoyed at being here, I can say 
and with considerable sincerity that I wish 
you well in your deliberations, assuming that 
these deliberations are in fact designed ulti- 
mately to serve the press of Canada and the 
people of Canada. 


If this is your objective we are in agree- 
ment. Your responsiblity, if I may be so bold 
to tell you what your job is, before you start 
telling me how to do mine, will be to encour- 
age improvement in the press without damag- 
ing or destroying that which you presumably 
hope to improve. 


You do not have a simple task no matter 
what your motives and no matter how high 
your ideals. Any steps which might result in 
Government intervention—any Government 
intrusion that affects the role of the free 
press—can lead only to disaster. Disaster for 
the press, and disaster for the country. 


Your role is further complicated by the 
current professionalism of the press of 
Canada. Now, you may not agree with that 
assessment and your researchers may well 
have found flaws in the press, but your 
examination of the press comes at a time 
when the daily newspapers of Canada have 
reached a new plateau towards professional- 
ism and service. You are not examining an 
uncertain press which is faltering, floundering 
and failing in its responsibility to the people 
of Canada. I would urge you, therefore, to 
proceed cautiously before making any recom- 
mendations which may or which might inter- 
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fere with the free press as we know it, 
because the press of Canada today, whatever 
its failings; is more professional, more dedi- 
cated, more capable and less biased—if there 
is any bias at alli—than at any time in the 
history of our country. 


You may consider that a broad general 
statement—it is. It happens to be an opinion 
based on the growth and development of the 
press of Canada which I have witnessed, and I 
hope you have witnessed in the past thirty 
years. This development has become more 
pronounced in recent years and Canada today 
has some great newspapers and others which 
aspire to greatness. Yet, a challenged press, a 
criticized press, a press exposed to public 
scrutiny will surely be a better press. So, I 
would doubt that anyone would object if you 
rock the boat—if you jar us out of any degree 
of complacency—but I would suggest that you 
be careful lest you sink the ship. A free press 
is one of our most cherished freedoms and it 
is not something that can be achieved by 
Government intervention or Government 
regulations. If you believe otherwise, I for one 
would question your ability to sit in judg- 
ment. I am not at all sure what service this 
Special Senate Committee on Mass Media 
hopes to perform for Canada but a great dis- 
service can be performed, can be perpetrated 
if there is any infringement on press freedom. 


Honourable Senators, while I resisted the 
temptation to say I am pleased to be here, I 
do appreciate the opportunity I have been 
given to express these few words of caution 
and concern. 


Now, as to the C.D.N.P.A. It is the Canadi- 
an Daily Newspapers Publishers Associa- 
tion—it is not an Association which lends 
itself to simple definitions. It is an association 
made up of daily newspaper publishers, edi- 
tors and executives. These men are inclined 
to be individualists. They are as different as 
the newspapers they publish and if 
C.D.N.P.A. does not always take a united 
stand on public issues or on issues of interest 
and concern to the newspapers of Canada, it 
is probably because individual publishers and 
editors prefer to express their personal views 
in their own editorial columns. C.D.N.P.A. is 
strongly structured as a sales research organi- 
zation. It sells the concept of advertising in 
daily newspapers. It is involved in research 
on behalf of member newspapers, on behalf 
of the advertising agencies, the advertisers 
and the public. I should tell you as well that 
C.D.N.P.A. is at present in the middle of a 
transition period. In the past two or three 
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years there has been a complete re-organi- 
zation of policy of the C.D.N.P.A. Every facet 
of our operation has been examined or is | 
being examined. As our formal brief has 
indicated, C.D.N.P.A. is a supporter of the | 
Canadian Advertising Advisory Board which | 
is dedicated to higher advertising standards. | 
And C.D.N.P.A. is also very much involved in | 
the newspaper and classroom programme | 
which is designed to produce a_ better! 
informed public. 


C.D.N.P.A. however, does not duplicate the 
efforts of its members setting up scholarship i 
programmes or supporting schools of journal- | 
ism, national newspaper awards, international | 
fellowship awards and exchange programmes 
for journalists. Practically all daily newspa- | 
pers in Canada participate in such pro- 
grammes on their own. 


Honourable Senators, you have received} 
and read, I trust, the brief of the Canadian} 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association and | 
if you have any questions we will be pleased | 
to answer them—at least, pleased or not, we} 
will endeavour to answer them. 


The Chairman: Thank you Mr. Costello. I) 
think that Senator Smith may have af! 
question. 


Senator Smith: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am| 
particularly happy to be able to ask a few} 
questions at the beginning of this meeting| 
because these questions will come from a} 
and a large number of grandchildren in your) 
particular area... 


Mr. Costello: It’s nice to know that we have | 
one friend on the Senate Committee. 


Senator Smith: There is another personal) 
note as well—I read your newspaper when I) 
am visiting in the area and I think it stands} 
up very well in readability and so on. I don’t) 
get so far as to read all of the in-depth) 
editorials which you may be responsible for. 


I was glad also that Mr. Costello was able) 
to comment and to preside over the group) 
whom he represents. 


A clipping came to my attention some time 
ago in which Mr. Costello indicated that he} 
did not fear the pending Senate investigation. 
While I thought that would have gone with-| 
out saying, I am sure that as these meetings, 
develop you will be able to get the reassur- 
ance that you have nothing to fear. 


| 
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terms of embarrassment or of criticism, 
because what we are here for is to try and 
get the collection of ideas and attitudes that 
are presently in existence in all the mass 
media. 


Perhaps I might add one more thing as a 


_ preliminary—it may very well develop that 


we will put a large number of questions that 
may cover subjects which you have not cov- 
ered in your brief. Actually, I think perhaps 
most of us were anticipating a little more 
in-depth treatment as far as the brief is con- 
cerned, and I myself have found lots of ques- 
tions that could be asked which would give us 
some of the information that I think we 
should have in order to get a total picture of 
all media. 


In the first place, you mentioned the term 
“Freedom of the Press.’ You said “As we 
know it.’”’ How do you understand the mean- 
ing of the term ‘Freedom of the press”? It 
seems to me that it’s open to a great many 
interpretations. Is it closely related to free- 
dom of expression or is it the freedom to 
print and publish anything that you might 
want to? 


Mr. Costello: I think it is a very basic free- 
dom. It is freedom of expression, certainly, 
and freedom of communication; it’s the same 
freedom that everyone has. It’s not a freedom 
given to the press alone because its’ freedom 
of speech. I think that anyone should be enti- 
tled to publish a newspaper and make that 
communication and beyond that the public is 
protected by the laws of libel and I think the 
standards which exist in Canada today, the 
standards of journalism give another degree 


of protection to the public. This is not a free- 
dom to the press alone but it’s the same free- 


© 


dom that you have to stand on the street 


" corner and comment to another person, to 


q 


another group, and make that communication, 


_ or write a letter, or whatever you wish to do. 
_ And you should be able to do that and the 
press should be able to publish and they 


= 
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should be able to do this without interference. 
In my own view without the worst type of 


‘interference; that would be the interference 


of Government. 


Senator Smith: You mentioned in the 
brief—in fact you list quite a number of com- 


‘miittees. There was one committee on tech- 


nology, I noticed; as ian association are you 
doing very much research which might lead 
to rather substantial changes in newspapers 
as we know them today? I also came across 
the quote from Lord Thompson who referred 
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to the lack of innovation over a long period. 
Are you, as a publishers’ association doing 
much about enquiring into the future devel- 
opment of newspapers as a communications 
medium? 


Mr. Costello: The Publishers Association of 
Canada is not deeply involved in personal 
research programmes. There is an involve- 
ment at present, an investigation into the use 
of computers, but this is more in the nature 
of a preliminary study, perhaps for head 
office use, but the Publishers Association of 
Canada is not very deeply involved. We do 
keep informed by visits to the A.N.P.A. 
research people which, of course, is very far 
advanced in its research programme and 
quite frankly we would be duplicating, in a 
very minor way, what is taking piace in the 
United States and it has not been practical at 
this point for us to do so, and I don’t think it 
will be in the immediate future. 


The Chairman: Mr. Auger? 


Mr. Fred S. Auger, First Vice-President of. 
the Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association; Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t like to 
leave that with the impression that there is 
no research being done in the technology of 
newspaper production in Canada because in 
individual newspaper biants there has been, 
and is being done a great deal of technologi- 
eal research. We have a department in our 
newspaper plant in Vancouver that is pursu- 
ing, definitely pursuing the research, as you 
call it, exploring new and better ways of 
improving our product. 


The Toronto Star was responsible, over the 
past 30 years, for the development of techno- 
logical improvements in newspaper produc- 
tion and handling that are now universally 
used in the newspaper publishing business all 
over the world. 


Senator Smith: Thank you. 


The Chairman: May I just ask, would it be 
correct to assume that this type of research is 
done, not by the Association, but by the 
member papers? 


Mr. Fred S. Auger: By the member papers 
totally. 


The Chairman: The Association does noth- 
ing itself as an Association? 


Mr. Costello: No. 


Mr. Auger: The Association does take an 
interest in the promulgation of this material 
between members. 
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Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
whether or not there is such a thing as 
important union resistance because of their 
great interest in job security, which perhaps 
tends to slow down any development there 
might be in this vastly improved technology. 
Is that an important factor or not? 


Mr. Auger: Yes, it is. It’s a very important 
factor in the welfare of the union. There have 
been many mechanical advances over the last 
25 or 30 years which have substantially 
reduced the man hours required to publish a 
newspaper and these have been detrimental 
to the welfare of the union, whose welfare 
may be described in terms of the number of 
members and the size of the union. 


Senator Smith: I suppose that we can 
assume naturally that the financial implica- 
tions of considerable change is an important 
factor too. It must be a very expensive under- 
taking to take many of these steps that some 
of you people might have in mind? 


Mr. Auger: Yes, indeed. 
The Chairman: Mr. Gilbert? 


Mr. Gabriel Gilbert, Executive Member of 
C.D.N.P.A. and President and Editor of Le 
Soleil: Mr. Smith, if I may add, unions at 
their best expect us to go on making new 
changes, new technological advances provid- 
ing that we don’t lay off any of their people, 
and at worst they don’t let us even talk to 
them of any changes. That’s about the situa- 
tion in Canada as it is in the States. 


Mr. Costello: This does not have to be 
attributed entirely or wholly to unions. There 
is a very human resistance to change which 
applies to the unions and it applies in news- 
papers because we have so many unions and 
changes are taking place, but there is a very 
human built-in resistance to change and this 
occurs at a certain point in someone’s life. 
Sometimes people are not able to change at 
18 and sometimes they are not able to change 
at 45, but there are difficulties in bringing 
about change. 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with the statement that unions are 
prepared to go along with new technology 
provided that none of their members are laid 
off. At the present time has that stopped you 
from getting new machines or do you now 
have machines and do you now hire men who 
are not working? 
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Mr. Costello: I think this is a question that 
should be directed at individual publishers. It 
is a fact that in Canada as well as all over 
North America, the first position and the first 
responsibility of a union is to the union mem- 
bers, and every union will attempt to keep 
people and will do anything possible to 
negotiate in a manner which will protect jobs. 
This does occur and it slows up technological 
advancement. 


The Chairman: I think, Senator Macdonald, 
that Mr. Costello’s point is very well taken 
and that I think is perhaps an excellent kind 
of question that perhaps we could put to the 
individual publishers as they arrive. Perhaps 
T could ask Mr. Costello—what is the role of 
the labour relations sub-committee of your 
executive? 


Mr. Costello: The basic role is one of infor- 
mation. It is one of information to members 
and it also directs the labour seminars. I 
presume we are not going to become deeply 
involved in what takes place at newspaper 
labour seminars but I think the publishers 
attempt to prepare themselves for negotia- 
tions as the unions in their groups prepare for 
themselves and to be as professional or as 
unprofessional, when we sit down across the 
table. 


The Chairman: You are aware, I am sure, 
that we will be hearing from union people in 
the course of our hearings? 


Mr. Costello: Oh yes. Let them tell their 
story. 


The Chairman: I was just wondering if you 
want to tell yours? 


Mr. Costello: Well, certainly. I think again 
it is an individual question. Every newspaper | 
has its own problems but the labour commit- | 
tee in the C.D.N.P.A. is an information centre 
which distributes information to the mem- 
bers. Distributes information to the members _ 
of the newspapers on trends in labour, on 
labour rates and things of that nature. 


Senator Smith: I think we have dealt 
enough with that particular question but I | 
might as a supplement to what I was talking 
about a while ago—that is technology—put | 
forth a proposition which I have heard 
expressed on a number of occasions. I have 
no reference on it and I don’t recall where I | 
have heard it. I might have read something 
on it or on the subject, but are you people in 
the publishers’ association—do you give any | 


consideration at all to the possibility of a 
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newspaper as we now know them becoming 
obsolete and non-relevant towards society in 
terms of new technology completely of com- 
munications? It’s been visualized sometime in 
the future that the householder will have at 
his fingertips the facsimile, or he will have all 
the information, he will have shopping serv- 
ices all in one great package right in front 
of him—in front of a tube. Is this in the 
world of fantasy or are you people thinking 
seriously along that line? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I certainly hope it’s in 
the world of fantasy. 


Senator Smith: So do I. 


Mr. Costello: Everyone is thinking seriously 
about it. Personally, I don’t see it in the 
immediate future, I don’t see it at all but 
that’s because I am prejudiced and in favour 
of the newspaper as we know it and the type 
of newspaper which is being developed, and I 
don’t think that going and pressing a button 
and waiting for it to roll off the television is 
going to be a threat in the immediate future. 
I think that there will be those, and we are 
being told that this is going to be a threat and 
it’s being watched very carefully. I think 
more so in the United States than in Canada 
but again I think you will get a lot of opin- 
ions on that in the weeks immediately ahead. 
You know that there are great investments 
being made in Canada in the future of news- 
papers and I think the Toronto Star is going 
to spend a few million dollars. I don’t think it 
plans on going out of business in the next 
decade. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I think per- 
haps I will just ask one more question at this 
time. 

I ran across this copy of Newsprint Facts 
yesterday I think we have all been on the 
mailing list—at least I have—for many 
years and I noticed something in it which 
gives rise to my asking you a question under 
the heading of advertising research. I think 
your brief makes some comment on advertis- 
ing research. From what I gather this News- 
print Facts is published by the Newsprint 
Information Committee in New York City. It 
is supported by quite a large number of 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers. I don’t 
See the name of the company in Eastern 
Canada which I know quite a bit about, 
which is the Bowater Corporation, but there 
are all the other big ones, Abitibi, Anglo 
Canadian, BC Forest Products, and so on. Mr. 
Jack Hoffman, who is president of the Bureau 
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of Advertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association—and I am sure you 
know him quite well—is quoted as saying 
this: ‘Without the newspaper information 
committee to do research, solid selling of 
newspapers as an ad medium would be 
impossible.” Do you—do our Canadian pub- 
lishers, do they have an opportunity to profit 
from any research that is done? 


Mir. Costelle: I think we do. 
Senator Smith: By this committee? 


Mr. Costello: Yes, I think we do. We do. 
profit from research and we are aware of 
research and the newsprint manufacturers of 
Canada have seen involved in research pro- 
grammes with the C.D.N.P.A. in the past, and 
I think they will be in the future. 


Senator Smith: Just as a matter of interest, 
I wouid like to read another paragraph which 
indicates that the research that is being done 
with regard to newspapers indicates that 
eight out of ten Americans read a newspaper 
and more than nine out of ten of those have 
incomes of $10,000 and over. Seven out of ten 
teenagers, eight out of ten readers open the 
average page carrying a national advertise- 
ment. I don’t know what the significance of 
that is but it is just a detail which they 
publish. 


Mr. Costello: I think the readership would 
be much greater in Canada. 


Senator Smith: Well, our newspapers are 
much better than the ones in the United 
States. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask Mr. 
Costello this question. There are, I believe— 
how many members of the Association? 


Mz. Costello: I beg your pardon? 


The Chairman: The question I wanted to 
ask is how many daily newspapers in Canada 
don’t belong to the Association, and if they 
don’t belong why don’t they belong and what 
do you do to get them to join? 


Mr. Costello: I think there are approxi- 
mately 11 to 17 daily newspapers in Canada 
which do not belong. Of this number, 11 
withdrew from the Association about a year 
ago, a year and a half or two years ago. The 
reason for this—the reason given was that the 
fees had become a problem for small daily 
newspapers in Canada. 
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The Chairman: Am I incorrect in thinking 
that tnese 11 were all Thomson papers? 


Mr. Costello: There were I believe 11 
Thomson newspapers. 


The Chairman: And they all gave as the 
reason for leaving the fees were too high? 


Mr. Costello: They were concerned about 
the fees. They were all small circulation 
newspapers and they did not feel they were 
getting the benefit of the national advertising 
sales programme of the C.D.N.P.A. which 
would justify continuance of their member- 
ship. In addition to this, the Thomson news- 
papers have their own national sales pro- 
grammes and these member newspapers 
contribute to that, so there is a feeling—I 
think Thomson should explain their position 
more desirably than having me do it. 


The Chairman: The balance of the Thom- 
son newspapers belong? 


Mr. Costello: Yes, that is correct. 


The Chairman: What do you do to get these 
other people to join? 


Mr. Costello: Well, we have invited them 
and that hasn’t worked but we are working 
on this problem and it is a matter of assessing 
our fee structure and seeing if we can’t come 
up with some new structure which would 
make it possible and feasible for them to 
become members of the Association. This is 
being done this very minute. 


The Chairman: For the whole 17? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. Our objective would be 


to have every daily newspaper in Canada as a 
member. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask if I 
could about the relationship of the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association as. it 
pertains to the franchising of advertising 
agencies. What exactly is that relationship? 
You grant a franchise to an agency, is that 
correct? Could you explain to us how it 
works? 


Mr. Costello: On the assumption we are 
going to be here for a long time. 


The Chairman: Could you do it in a few 
minutes? 


Mr. Costello: I think the franchise system 
so called basically, and I will lean on Clyde or 
any other member of the Committee for an 
expansion of my explanation, but basically 
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and originally it was a credit rating system. It 
was developed for this purpose; there would 
be a central office which would be in contact 
with advertising agencies and would report to 
the members that an agency placing advertis- 
ing in newspapers all over Canada would 
later be in a position to pay the bills. I think 
your Committee, or some of your consultants, 
have received a background information sheet 
on the evolution of the franchise system. We 
have had a very detailed franchise document 
which we have been studying for the last two 
and a half years with the hope of eliminating 
a great many of the unnecessary clauses. We 
now propose to do this and I think we are 
going to have about two sentences replacing 
about 20 pages. Basically it’s a credit rating 
report for protection for the members. Now, 
Mr. MacDonald, is that correct? 


Mr. Clyde H. McDonald General Manager, 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association: Yes, that is essentially a correct 
statement. 


The Chairman: How is it being changed? 


Mr. Costello: We would become better edi- 
tors because we find we could say in two 
paragraphs what took us 20 pages to say in 
the past. 


The Chairman: So the only changes really 
are editorial changes? 


Mr. Costello: Perhaps it’s a little more com- 
plicated than that. The new franchise will be 
a C.D.N.P.A. credit rating and there will be 
an A rating, a B rating and a C rating, and 
agencies—there will be reports to the mem- 
bers on the ratings of the advertising agencies 
and the newspapers then, at their own discre- 
tion, will do business with these agencies and 
adhere to the guidelines of the credit rating, 
or ignore the guidelines of the credit rating. 


The Chairman: Is a newspaper free to pay 
the 15 per cent commission to a person or an 
agency who is not a member of the 
C.D.N.P.A.? 


Mr. Costello: The newspaper is free to do 
anything it wishes. 


The Chairman: And do in fact some of the 
newspapers pay the agency commission to 
non-franchise agencies? 


Mr. Costello: I don’t know. When I say I 
don’t know I say that I don’t have specific 
knowledge. It has been said that newspapers 
do this—and Mr. Gratton does it; then the 
answer is yes. 
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Senaior Prowse: It’s a way of protecting the 
publisher from somebody who just comes 
along and says “All right, I want to put an 
add in your paper?” 


Mr. Costello: It’s not on an individual news- 
paper but an agency might place adds all over 
Canada in a hundred daily newspapers and 
two months later not be in a financial position 
to pay. 


The Chairman: Would it be possible for us 
to get a copy of this? 


Mr. Costello: Yes, but you have it. 
The Chairman: We have it on file do we? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 


The Chairman: Could we have some indica- 
tion of the changes that are being made? 


Mr. Costello: They are here. 
The Chairman: They are here as well? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. That is why I say itis a 
very long document and was prepared in 
advance for this purpose. 


The Chairman: Would you happen to know, 
Mr. Costello, if the other media are making 
comparable changes in their franchise 
agreements? 


Mr. Costello: Radio and television? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Costello: I don’t think that I have per- 


sonal knowledge—we have no knowledge of 
that, 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier. Mr. Fortier is 
the Committee counsel. 


Mr. Yves Fortier (Committee Counsel): Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Costello could give 
further particulars of the disasters which he 


-feared in the event of Government interven- 


tion so far as the press is concerned. He has 
alluded, rightly, to the law of libel and slan- 
der which exists at the moment, and there 
are also regulations under the Food and 
Drug Acts with respect to advertising which 
can only be described as Government inter- 
vention into the freedom of the press. To be 
More specific, what other intervention on the 
part of Government do you fear which would 
result in disaster to the newspaper industry 
in Canada? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think I would fear any 


_ intervention. As a personal individual I would 
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be concerned about—and I am not speaking, 
and I cannot speak for the Association on this 
because we would have to meet and argue for 
a month before we could determine our posi- 
tion. I personally would fear a press council, 
whether a press council is good or bad, if that 
press council were originated by the Govern- 
ment, and if the Government had any influ- 
ence in such a council—that would be my 
personal fear. I think that every newspaper 
publisher is concerned about his right and his 
responsibility to publish Government news or 
to publish political news. If the Government 
has any means of asserting pressure on the 
newspapers—for instance, if the Government 
becomes involved in controlling the newsprint 
situation—this has happened in some sections 
of the world but is that something that would 
happen in Canada? I hope not. 


Senator Macdonald: 


It happens during 
wartime. 


Mr. Costello: Well, it has happened in other 
countries during peacetime. 


Senator Smith: But 


it happened here 
during wartime. 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: But these forms of interven- 
tion—this is what you fear? 


Mr. Costello: Again, I would fear any pres- 
sure that could be brought to bear on a news- 


paper by any Government body; this is what 
I fear. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Costello has described his 
association as being an association of publish- 
ers, editors and executives. From a reading of 
the Association’s brief I received the distinct 
impression that the Association was oriented 
or was geared toward the advertisers and in 
the interests of the publishers. May I ask Mr. 
Costello what interest, if any, his Association 
has in the content of editorials—in the 
editorial content of Canadian newspapers? 


Mr. Costello: No, I don’t think the Associa- 
tion becomes involved in the editorial content 
of any individual newspaper. Editors do 
belong to the Association. 


Mr. Fortier: But in the United States, as 
you know, there is an organization of newspa- 
per editors. Is there such a body in Canada 
to your knowledge? 


Mr. Costello: There is an organization. It 
will appear today, the Managing Editors Con- 
ference of Canada, yes. 
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Mr. Fortier: These are managing editors? 
Mr. Cosiello: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there—am I correct in 
assuming that this is not identical in make-up 
to the American Association of Editors? 


Mr. Costello: Frankly, I don’t think I am 
completely familiar with the American 
Association of Editors. I know there is an 
American Association of Managing Editors 
which is similar in some ways to our own 
Canadian Association. Are you telling me 
there is an American Association of Editors? 


Mr. Auger: There is an organization known 
as the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, ASNE, and I think they meet annually. 
Also, I am not sure if it is within that organi- 
zation that there is a Greek letter fraternity, 
sort of an honorary fraternity of newspaper 
editors. We don’t have any body exactly like 
that in Canada although from time to time a 
lot of the newspaper editors in Canada have 
met. I don’t think there is a formalized 
editors’ association as such. 


Mr. Fortier: A question which troubles me, 
Mr. Chairman, in having read the brief—if I 
may follow up what Mr. Costello said a few 
minutes ago. Your Association is not con- 
cerned about the editorial quality of news- 
papers in Canada but who is? Which asso- 
ciation? 


Mr. Costello: No. Each individual newspa- 
per is concerned and very much concerned 
and it is the responsibility of that newspaper 
and the publisher and the editor, and it isn’t 
something that we can sit down, or that we 
would sit down and decide, ‘Here is the 
editorial approach or here is a form of 
editorial excellence which we should aspire 
to.” There are fine editorial writers in Canada 
and fine editorial pages being produced and I 
think these are the standards and guidelines, 
but it is a responsibility of an individual 
newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: But not of your Association as 
a whole? 


Mr. Costello: That is a fair statement. 


The Chairman: What if one of the member 
papers is clearly not doing a very good job 
editorially and because of this it reflects for 
example on the pursuit of national advertis- 
ing? Do you still not speak to that paper? 


Mr. Costello: I think the last thing that we 
would be involved in is telling a newspaper 
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as an Association that you must produce 
better editorials so that we could sell more 
national advertising. 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t think Mr. Cos- 
tello is referring entirely to editorials. If I 
asked you, or the members of your executive, 
to say which in this country are the good 
papers, and which are the bad papers, and 
which are the mediocre papers—I am not 
going to do that—but I am sure you could do 
it. Does the C.D.N.P.A. do nothing to improve 
the calibre of the less satisfactory newspa- 
pers? 


Mr. Costello: I think again this becomes a 
matter of the individual newspapers and I 
must say that it is my personal opinion that 
there have been great advances in Canada in 
the content—the editorial content and news 
content and professional production of news- 
papers, and new standards have been set in 
the last five years, or last ten years, and they 
have been set by the major newspapers and 
from my study of newspapers all down the 
line there has been an improvement because 
the standards in Canada are higher. 


Senator Prowse: But what the 


standards? 


are 


Mr. Cosiello: Is there a better way to do 
this? Do we police newspapers and suggest 
your news and editorial content is not good? 
Do we police this and say that you are letting 
the Association down? The answer to that is 
no we don’t, but the broader answer is that 
the newspapers are improving and I hope 
there is not going to be any argument to that. 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, I no- 
ticed that one of the objects of the Charter of 
your Association states that you are attempt- 
ing to elevate the standard newspapers being 
published in Canada. Does that just mean the 
technical standards? 


Mr. Costello: No, I think that we do have 
our annual meetings and newspapers publish- 
ers of Canada do meet and discuss, formally 
and informally, the newspapers and I think 
we learn a great deal from each other. I am 
not sure what year the Charter was written 
but I know I wasn’t there. I think that that is 
perhaps a broad term. 


Senator Prowse: Your chief job as an 
association is to improve your ability to do 
business, isn’t it? 


Mr. Costello: I think that is pretty close to 
the rule. It is the sales and research organiza- 


; 
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tion and it has been involved in other things 
but that certainly is a strong function of 
.D.NaP JA. 


Senator Prowse: And you are not into the 
area which I imagine you would say was the 
publisher’s business deciding what kind of 
paper is put out and whether they should do 
more or less news or something like that. 
That is left to the individual publisher? 


Mr. Costello: Exactly. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald, do you 
wish to go on with your line of questioning? 


Senator Macdonald: No. 
The Chairman: Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: Yes Mr. Chairman I would 
like to ask a question on the question of 
annual meetings. Are these annual meetings 
ever open to the press themselves to report, 
or the radio or television as are the manufac- 
turers’ association for example? 


Mr. Costello: I think that question has been 
asked in print on one or two occasions. I 
think Senator Nichol asked that in a column 
not long ago. He attended in Harrison Hot 
Springs when there was a meeting of the 
directors of C.D.N.P.A. and he apparently was 
concerned that this to all intents and purposes 
was a closed meeting and he said that the 
publishers apparently don’t believe in giving 
themselves very much ink. I think that is 
correct. It has been the background. Publish- 
ers are apparently a shy lot or believe that 
they don’t make news. They also deal with a 
great many basic things such as ink and 
newsprint, which are not in the public inter- 
est, but I think it is nevertheless a valid 
question and we could, now that the point has 
been raised, we could consider putting on a 
public show and discuss newspapers in the 
classroom and a great many other things. One 
of our problems is that we are competitive— 
we are a competitive association and we are 
in very difficult trouble with radio and televi- 
sion, and as we are a sales organization there 
are certain meetings which will never be 
open. 

One of the things we ought to do is make 
enough money to stay in business to pay the 
reporters who tell us in our newspapers that 
we should open our meetings. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, in the first 
’ place I am sorry I don’t read my colleague’s 
column every day. 
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Mr. Costello: Yes, I understand he doesn’t 
have a very large readership. 


Senator Smith: I understand he does. 


The Chairman: He is not a member of the 
committee. 


Senator Smith: This thought has occurred 
to me and I was thinking in terms of the 
meetings of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association and they seem to benefit to some 
extent—quite a large extent possibly—but by 
having the light thrown on their open meet- 
ing they are continuing to bring to the pub- 
lic’s attention their great importance in the 
economic structure. It is important and it’s 
good that the people should understand it. 
You have a function and it is a very impor- 
tant function and I would think that you 
would really welcome some aspects of your 
deliberations being exposed to all media for 
selfish reasons, if not for public reasons. 


Mr. Costello: Well, we don’t do anything 
for selfish reasons but I think it is a valid 
point—a valid point has been raised. 


The Chairman: Is the annual meeting tradi- 
tionally closed? Is that always true? 


Mr. Costello: I think the annual meetings 
have in effect been closed meetings. 


Senator Prowse: It’s just never been open. 


Mr. Cosiello: No one ever opened the door I 
suppose. What I said earlier about the re- 
organization of C.D.N.P.A. was started about 
two and a half years ago and a great many 
changes have been made, and everything of 
the past has either been examined or is under 
examination, and I think the point raised 
today has been raised once or twice earlier. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Costello, you said a 
moment ago that you would opposed to a 
press council, particularly if it was put up by 
the Government. Would you have any objec- 
tion to a press council provided it was set up 
by your association, maybe in areas, by the 
press themselves? 


Mr. Costello: I really think this is one of 
those questions, because there is a division in 
our association, that would have to be asked 
by individual publishers. I should emphasise 
that my personal reference to a press council 
and my concern about it is not a reflection of 
the views of the entire membership. That is a 
question which undoubtedly will come up as 
each individual publisher comes here. 
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The Chairman: I should just mention, 
Honourable Senators, Mr. Costello will be 
returning before the Committee as a publish- 
er and we won’t let you off that easily on this 
question at that time. 


Mr. Costello: I am sure you won’t. 
Senator Prowse: He can do it again. 


The Chairman: I think that question could 
be properly raised at that time. 


Senaior Prowse: I thought this might be a 
good place to start. There is another question 
that has been raised. Everybody talks about 
freedom of the press. Now, to whom does this 
freedom belong? 


Mr. Costello: My interpretation is that it 
belongs to each and everyone; that is again a 
broad statement. I think if you want to pub- 
lish a newspaper and if it is a two-sheet 
paper which you mimeograph, I think you 
have the right to do that. I think that we 
have a strong country as long as you have 
that right. As long as someone doesn’t. take it 
away from you, or as long as someone doesn’t 
dictate that this person or this group may, 
and this person may not publish a newspaper, 
but I think it belongs to everyone in a free 
society. 


Senator Prowse: Now, to publish a paper or 
to run a radio station or a television station 
requires very large amounts of money to be 
concentrated in the hands to get equipment 
today. Just from a practical point of view, 
everybody in Canada is not going to be able 
to publish a paper as such, or to run a televi- 
sion station or a radio station, so would it be 
correct to say that properly a person who 
finds himself in a position where he is pub- 
lishing a paper or running a radio or televi- 
sion station exercises his right in trust for the 
society that he serves? In other words, it is 
not a personal right that goes to a man just 
because he happens to have the paper, but 
then he becomes a social institution and he 
exercises his right to publish on behalf of the 
public. 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think that sounds very 
good and I think it could be argued from 
either side. I think I might be inclined to take 
either side on that one but I happen to 
believe that a person does have a right when 
he publishes and I don’t think he has a right 
to be irresponsible. He has a right to be 
responsible and to publish a good paper and 
publish that paper in the community but I 
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honestly believe that it’s not only a few 
people who have this right, I think you have 
it and I personally do not subscribe to the old 
belief that it has now become financially 
impossible for people to establish, set up and 
start a newspaper. This has changed very 
much in recent years and I wish I could 
remember the number of so-called under- 
ground newspapers which were started in the 
United States last year. It seems to me there 
were four to five hundred, and perhaps ten of 
these, or perhaps fifty of them will come 
above ground. I really don’t know what the 
term underground means, but newspapers are 
started as a weekly and they become dailies. 
My own personal feeling is that any individu- 
al has an opportunity and a right to publish. 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, there 
may be some confusion here in the terms. 
Earlier, I understood the freedom that you 
mentioned was just an extension of the free- 
dom of speech—not the freedom to publish a 
paper, I don’t think there is any doubt about 
that. It’s what you publish in the paper, isn’t 
that what you mean? 


The Chairman: Would you put the question 
again, Senator, please? 


Senator Macdonald: Yes. Just what do you 
mean by the freedom of the press? I always 
understood that the freedom of the press was 
the freedom of the press to publish news 
stories and things like that, which is an 
extension of the freedom of speech of the 
individual. 


The Chairman: Correct. 


Senator Macdonald: I take it from the dis- | 
cussion going on between you and Senator | 
Prowse that you are saying that the freedom 
of the press is the freedom to publish a 
newspaper. 


Senator Smiih: Economically. 


Senator Macdonald: I don’t think there was | 
ever any dispute, was there, that you could | 
publish a paper and you could finance it, but | 
it is what is in the paper that constitutes | 
freedom of the press. 


The Chairman: Well, I think you are both | 
saying the same thing really. I think that you | 
both agree on freedom of the press and I 
think the discussion between Senator Prowse | 
and Mr. Costello was on the freedom of the | 
individual to start publishing. I think we are _ 
all agreed that he can. 
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Mr. Costello: I think also there was a 
suggestion implied in the question that there 
also was a responsibility which the publisher 
of a newspaper assumed, perhaps on behalf of 
the community in which he publishes. I think 
that responsibility is there. I think it is recog- 
nized by—I hope by all persons or the vast 
majority of them. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald? 


Senator Macdonald: Just another question 
on the freedom of the press. I noticed in your 
brief, on page 3, that your Association sup- 
ports the continuing efforts for freedom of the 
press in Canada. Do I take it from that that 
you claim there is no freedom of the press 
now? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I hope there is freedom 
of the press in Canada. I hope there is free- 
dom of the press and I hope it is going to be 
maintained. The continuing efforts for free- 
dom of the press in Canada—we are certainly 

hoping we will maintain that. 


Senator Macdonald: You are saying that we 
have that now but you want to protect it. It’s 
not that you are trying to get freedom of the 
press. Is that correct? 


Mr. Costello: Well, again I think you will 
be enlightened by some individual newspaper 
publishers and some members of our Associa- 

tion who believe that there already has been 

an infringement on the freedom of the press 
in Canada. This is not the official position of 
the Publishers’ Association, nor of Ralph 
Costello. 


Senator Macdonald: But it is in your brief. 
Mr. Costello: What is that? 


Senator Macdonald: You are saying that 
, you support the continuing efforts... 


_ Mr. Costello: Yes, for the freedom of the 
‘press in Canada. The phrasing may not be the 
greatest in the world but what it means is 
that we want to see the continuation of the 
freedom of the press in Canada, but there are 
individual newspaper publishers in Canada 
who believe that we do not now have free- 
dom of the press in every respect. That is 
related to Section 12A of the Income Tax Act 
or 12B or something like that. 


Senator Everett: Could Mr. Costello enlarge 
on Section 12B? 


Mr. Costello: Well, about four years ago the 
Government of Canada enacted legislation 
21405—2 
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which made it less attractive for residents of 
a foreign country to own and publish a news- 
paper in Canada, by making use of the 
Income Tax Act. There were publishers at 
that time who held that this was an infringe- 
ment of freedom of the press in Canada and 
still maintain this position, and I think rightly 
that they will state their position individually 
during the course of these hearings. 


Senator Evereit: Is this the official view of 
the C.D.N.P.A.? 


Mr. Costello: No. Certainly, there is a divi- 
sion and there always has been; but the 
C.D.N.P.A. at that time-took a stand that if 
the Government of Canada in its wisdom 
wanted to protect Canadian ownership, there 
was a better way of doing it. If you are 
familiar with the background—perhaps some 
of you Senators are because I understand 
from the newspapers that you have been on a 
crash course—at that time the Publishers’ 
Association asked for an opportunity to make 
proposals and the legislation went through 
before the publishers’ association had an 
opportunity to make those proposals. There 
was agreement that the legislation as such 
was not the most desirable way of doing it, if 
there was any desirable way. 


The Chairman: Notwithstanding that fact, 
you don’t have a position on the legislation 
now? 


Mr. Costello: The position—it’s not an 
active position. The last position taken was 
that the Government of Canada was going to 
take action to preserve Canadian ownership— 
they should have done it some other way. 


The Chairman: Does the Association have 
an attitude toward the Canadian ownership of 
the media? 


Mr. Costello: No. It is a divided position. 


Senaior Sparrow: Does the witness have an 
opinion on it? 


Mr. Costello: The witness is here as Presi- 
dent of an Association which is divided and 
the witness will be back next Tuesday wear- 
ing his other hat. 


The Chairman: I think, Senator Sparrow, 
that is a satisfactory answer. I think it is a 
fair question but I think it should be put at 
another time. 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if I could ask one more question. I 
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was wondering if the witness had any views 
on the so-called hate literature legislation 
that is proposed, whether there is any 
infringement on the freedom of the press? 


Mr. Costello: The so-called hate litera- 
ture... 


Senator Macdonald: I think the witness is 
not familiar with this piece of legislation. 


The Chairman: He says he is not, Senator 
Macdonald. 


Senator Everett: I wonder if I might ask 
Mr. Auger, Mr. Chairman, on page 4 of the 
brief, item 20, it says that the C.D.N.P.A. 
compiles a directory of advertising agencies. 
May I ask what requirements have to be ful- 
filled by the advertising agencies to be includ- 
ed in that list? 


Mr. Auger: Well, I think this is just a direc- 
tory of those agencies which are enfranchised 
from year to year to do business within the 
terms of the franchise which we were dis- 
cussing earlier. To list the personnel within 
those agencies for the information of our 
salesmen who are calling on them from day 
to day, to be acquainted with people we hope 
to do business with. 


Senator Everett: If you weren’t enfran- 
chised by the C.D.N.P.A. wouldn’t it be dif- 
ficult to collect your 15 per cent commission? 


Mr. Auger: That would be a matter of the 
relationship between individual newspaper 
and a person who sets himself up as an 
enfranchised advertising agent. As Mr. Grat- 
ton said, from time to time newspapers have 
agreed to grant commissions to a small 
fellow, in their own community usually, who 
is eager to get into the business and doesn’t 
have the financial resources to seek this 
national recognition. 


Senator Everett: But if the agency is not 
enfranchised or—let me put it another way. If 
an agency is enfranchised then any newspa- 
per will pay the 15 per cent commission, is 
that correct? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 

The Chairman: They must pay it. 

Mr. Auger: That has been the practice. 
Senator Evereit: They must pay it? 


Mr. Auger: No, I don’t think there is any 
coercion. 
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The Chairman: You don’t have to pay it 
then? 


Mr. Auger: No. Each paper is still free to 
do business or turn it down with anybody, 
agency or individual. 


Senator Everett: So that it is rather impor- 
tant then to be included in this list? | 


Mr. Auger: The agency himself applies for 
that recognition and if he fulfills the qualifi- ; 
cations that are laid down in the franchise he ; 
gets it. 


Senaior Everett: What are the qualifica- 
tions? 


Mr. Auger: Financial status based on the | 
spread of business he intends to do. That is | 
pretty broadly described in this material that | 
has been submitted. | 


Senator Everett: But it’s just financial — 
status? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: If I come along with a | 
triple Al credit rating from Dun and Brad- | 
street and say that I want to be an advertis- | 
ing agency and I write the C.D.N.P.A., I 
would be enfranchised as an advertising { 
agency? 


Mr. Auger: No, I think you would be asked | 
who are your clients, what nature of business | 
do you intend to carry out, and who do you | 
represent as an advertising agency and so on. 


Senator Everett: Let’s assume I want to go | 
into the business and I can’t very well get the | 
clients unless I can get my 15 per cent. How | 
would I get on to the list? 


Mr. Auger: Well, many people have got 
into the business before they got the recogni- | 
tion; the larger agencies that exist today | 
started out in a small way without the recog- | 
nition. One of the notable ones was the Foster | 
Agency which is one of the largest and best. 
known agencies in Canada today; for quite a) 
period of time Red Foster was operating in a} 
small way and didn’t have advertising agency 
recognition from the newspapers. 


Senator Everett: So 


income come from? 


Mr. Auger: Well, at that time it would 
come from his business with radio stations. 
He was operating virtually on radio advertis-| 
ing and gradually expanded into the newspa-) 
per medium. | 


where would his| 


Senator Everett: When did you decide that 
‘Mr. Foster should get into the club? 


Mr. Auger: I am not sure that I was as 
close to the picture as I am now but I believe 
‘it was when he applied for recognition and 
‘fulfilled the basic requirements. 


_ Senator Everett: But you say the basic 
‘requirements are only those of financial 
responsibility? 


_ Mr. Costello: Mr. Chairman, there are more 
‘requirements than that. There is a five or 
‘seven page document which has been submit- 
ted to this Committee. It was requested so 
\that the Committee would be fully back- 
grounded on the requirements of the fran- 
‘echise and I think there is another general 
‘term which applies in this case. The advertis- 
ing agency is paid 15 per cent commission for 
performing a professional service, a profes- 
sional service for the development of adver- 
\tising, and doing this in a _ professional 
‘manner so the agency in the past has been 
expected to be competent to provide this ser- 
vice and earn a fee. 


4 Senator Evereit: You pay that fee only on 
nationally rated advertising, is that correct? 


Mr. Costello: That is correct. 


Senator Evereti: Can you tell me generally 
‘what the difference is between the cost of 
‘national advertising and the cost of retail 
advertising? 


Mr. Costello: Frankly, I am not sure—the 
‘office may know but apparently there is not a 
‘general average because each individual 
paper again sets its own rates. 


Senator Evereti: Would it be roughly 20 
‘per cent, 25 per cent? 


__ Mr. Costello: I think it would be—it would 
vary. It might be 10 per cent, it might be 20 
‘Per cent, or it might be 15. 


. Senator Evereti: What is the justification 
for the difference in rates between retail 
advertising and national advertising? 


_ Mr. Costello: I think again this is something 

that the individual newspapers will state 
‘their views on, but the position that has been 
taken is that a higher rate is charged because 
the national advertiser is reaching 100 per 
/cent of the market which he attempts to 
reach. The so-called retail advertiser may 
Teach 50 per cent, he may reach 30 per cent 
because of the location and his place of busi- 
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ness, and the amount of business which he 
could anticipate from the advertising. 


Another position taken on this is that there 
is this 15 per cent fee which must come from 
some source and it must be paid to the 
agency which has performed a professional 
service and I think that many of the newspa- 
pers have adopted the position that therefore 
this should be paid for the product delivered. 


The Chairman: Surely a retail advertiser is 
interested in 100 per cent of the newspaper’s 
coverage area? 


Mr. Costello: We would be very happy if 
we could provide that, for him and we might 
charge higher rates if we so did. But, if his 
store is located in the west side of the city 
and it is a large city he is not normally going 
to receive the same benefits from the adver- 
tising that a national advertiser who is 
aiming at 100 per cent of the market is going 
to receive. This is the position and I am not 
projecting it as the greatest argument in the 
world. It is the position of the past which has 
been taken by individual newspapers. 


Senator Everett: This isn’t a debate. We are 
merely trying to receive some information. 
Mr. Costello: Yes. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Chairman, as you know 
we are the only French language newspaper 
in Ontario. Therefore, we go as far as Elliott 
Lake and further on. Well, you take the local 
advertiser in Ottawa—how can he write busi- 
ness in Elliott Lake or that far? This is the 
reason—because the national advertiser cer- 
tainly gets his readers even in Elliott Lake. 
He gets them in Elliott Lake or Sudbury 
while in Ottawa the local merchant cannot. 


Senator Everett: Then, do you differentiate 
between the local advertiser who wants to 
reach the whole market as many do—do you 
differentiate him from the local advertiser 
who doesn’t or can’t? 


Mr. Costello: Well, if you receive them and 
you study them you are going to find a great 
variance in newspaper service. There is no set 
formula in this area. There is no set formula 
in this area for newspapers across Canada. 


Senator Everett: No, but it would indicate 
the reason given for the difference between 
the national rate and local rates. That isn’t 
the real reason because there should be a 
separate rate for people who want to use the 
whole market. 


Mr. Costello: 
interpretation. 


Well, that may be your 
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Mr. Gilbert: Another point as well. The 
volume of business sort by local advertisers is 
like in any other business. When a chap 
comes to you and buys a million lines a year 
he is asking for a rebate in price and that is 
what he gets. Now, referring to your question 
of what about the retailer who has a feeling 
that he needs more of our circulation and 
that he profits more by it—well, in our paper 
we have three rates. We have the national 
rate, we have the retail rate, and we have 
another rate. We include in the retail rate the 
chain stores which operate different stores in 
the locality, for instance Steinbergs—so that 
we have three rates, so that we have a strong 
feeling that these three kinds of advertisers 
profit differently from the advertising put in 
the paper. This is a personal point of view 
but that is exactly what happens in our 


paper. 


Senator Evereti: I notice that many papers 
have a political rate. What is the justification 
for that? 


Mr. Costello: Well, again, I don’t think that 
many newspapers have a political rate. I 
think that in the past many newspapers have 
had a political rate but I am not familiar with 
what individual newspapers have done. There 
has been—again, this is no official position of 
the Association, but the position has been 
taken by some newspapers in the past that 
this is a hazardous type of advertising and 
therefore should be at a premium. I don’t 
know if that is the reason other newspapers 
will give... 


Senator McElman: Hazardous in what 


sense? 


Mr. Costello: Hazardous in that sometimes 
it is difficult to find the people to pay their 
bills. Again, this is something from the past 
and is not something from the current news- 
paper philosophy. 


Senator Everett: I wanted to ask Mr. Auger 
if he felt that the 15% payment to advertising 
agencies who have been franchised by the 
C.D.N.P.A. is the right way to do it. Would 
you not feel happier if you could discontinue 
this method of payment? 


Mr. Auger: It’s been a satisfactory method 
of doing business over the years. Historically 
it started out that the advertising agent was 
strictly an agent of the newspaper; he bought 
space in the newspapers across the country 
and contracted to take so much _ space 
throughout the year, then he spent the year 
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peddling it or retailing it to a number of 
advertisers. The gross amount of space that 
he used was the accumulation of smaller 
national advertising accounts. In some years, 
he was unable to sell all the space he con- 
tracted for and he operated at a loss. The 15 
per cent commission was set up to give him a 
uniformity of income and it has worked out 
quite satisfactorily. I think it’s worked out 
quite satisfactorily for both the newspapers 
and the advertising agencies. Of course, there 
have been times when the agencies have sug- 
gested that they would like to see their rate 
increased and I think that’s been resisted suc- 
cessfully by the newspapers, and they would | 
probably be happier if the rate could be 
reduced. The advertising agencies do perform 
an extremely useful service in marketing 
through the country and they have done this 
within the revenue available from the 15 per 
cent. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: If I may, Senator Macdonald 
read the first sentence in paragraph 15d of 
the Association’s brief and I would like to 
read the second sentence and ask Mr. Costello | 
a question. “The C.D.N.P.A. freedom of the 
press committee, in co-operation with other 
groups throughout the free world, continues 
to be a ‘watchdog’ on all matters involving 
freedom of the press.” 


Could Mr. Costello give us examples of 
situations say in the last two years where the! 
C.D.N.P.A. freedom of the press committee 
has exercised this watchdog power? 


Mr. Cosiello: Actually again, it is an infor-| 
mation service that report to the members on 
areas in the world where freedom of the 
press apparently is suffering under some sort 
of censorship or Government legislation. 


Mr. Fortier: But not here in Canada? 


Mr. Costello: No. I don’t think there has 
been any action. Is that correct? 


Mr. Clyde H. McDonald: No, there has been 
no action. 


Mr. Fortier: Coming back to the questions 
with regard to advertising, Mr. Costello, is 
there a C.D.N.P.A. code of advertising ethics? 
Does that exist? 


Mr. Costello: I think the Canadian Code 0! 
advertising ethics—this Canadian advertising 
advisory board code to which all newspapers 
and magazines and advertising agencies |] 
believe subscribe. 
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Mr. Fortier: But is is not put out by your 
Association? 


Mr. Cosiello: No. 


The Chairman: It is put out by the adver- 
tisers I understand? 


Mr. Costello: No, the CAAB is supported 
very strongly by the newspaper publishers. 


Mr. Foriier: On another subject altogether, 


does the C.D.N.P.A. ever lend aid of any kind 
‘to a publisher who faces strike action? 


Mr. Costello: No, there is no involvement. 


Mr. Fortier: You spoke of some 16 or 17 
poor Thomson newspapers earlier that have 


/not joined the Association. 


The Chairman: I think there were 11. I 
think there were 17 papers who do not belong 
to the Association, 11 of which were Thomson 
papers. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Costello: I would not refer to them as 
poor Thomson newspapers. 


~The Chairman: No, the witness did not 
refer to them as being poor. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, the adjective was mine. 


‘Mr. Costello, you referred to your fee struc- 


ture on page 2 where it says “Fees for news- 
paper membership are based on the audited 
circulation of the newspaper.’ Could you 


| give us examples say, for a paper with a 


circulation of 25,000? What would be the fee 
for such a paper? 


Mr. Costello: I think we had better refer to 


the fee structure. 


The Chairman: The fee structure will be at 


hand in just a moment. 


Mr. Costello: The newspaper of 25,000 cir- 
culation, the annual fees would be—we 


brought the files from 1872 on—for a newspa- 


per of 25,000 circulation the annual fee would 


be $949.83. 


Mr. Fortier: Is that a chart or scale which 
increases or decreases on a regular basis or 


‘does it vary substantially with circulation. 


Can you give us an example for a newspaper 
with a circulation of 50,000 please? 


Mr. Costello: $1,681.47. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, it’s almost double? 
Double circulation, double fee? 
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Mr. Costello: Well, it’s more complicated 
than that. 


Mr. Fortier: On page 5 of your brief, item 
24L you say “The C.D.N.P.A. is investigating 
the possibility of developing a computerized 
ordering and billing operation.” 

Is the Committee to understand that this is 
a central system that is envisaged? 


Mr. Costello: A central system which is 
being explored. 


Senator Prowse: Would that be for ads or 
for what? 


Mr. Costello: Yes, advertising. 


Mr. Fortier: If I may ask one last question, 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. Costello, you said earlier 
in your remarks that your association 
grouped publishers and editors. You will 
recall that in the guidelines which were sent 
to you a few months ago—to your Associa- 
tion—the Committee asked for possible 
representatives from both the editorial and 
publishing side of newspapers and other 
associations. Is there any reason why there 
are only publishers representing the Associa- 
tion here today? 


Mr. Costello: No, but quite frankly it was 
my opinion and I think the opinion would be 
shared by, I hope by almost everyone, that 
those guidelines were set up for individual 
newspapers and C.D.N.P.A. did not interpret 
them as being specific guidelines for the 
Association. Now, as to the availability of an 
editor, if you want to consider me an editor 
you may do so. 


Mr. Fortier: What percentage of editors and 
publishers are there in your association? 


Mr. Costello: The editors are not a large 
portion of the Association. 


Senator McEIman: Mr. Chairman, although 
I understand that there aren’t any real policy 
decisions reached at the annual meetings of 
the C.D.N.P.A. there surely would be discus- 
sions. As an example, if a discussion led the 
Association members to believe that there 
was real danger to Canadian unity, would 
there be a consensus reached and perhaps not 
a recommendation but a suggestion go forth 
to members that perhaps they had a responsi- 
bility to assist in enhancing Canadian unity? 


Mr. Costello: Is that something that the 
newspapers of Canada and this Association 
might discuss and might come to some con- 
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clusions at an annual meeting? I frankly 
doubt it very much. I think those discussions 
would take place informally among the pub- 
lishers, perhaps at the time of the annual 
meeting. I do not see that type of discussion 
evolving. Again, if Canada is faced with this 
type of problem, I can’t predict what is going 
to take place at the next annual meeting. I 
don’t think it’s been a prime function of the 
C.D.N.P.A. 


Senator McElman: I was wondering if there 
was encouragement on occasions in matters of 
real national interest, encouragement of 
member papers to move in a given direction? 


Mr. Costello: No. 


Senator McElman: The other question I 
would like to ask, Mr. Chairman, is on the 
discussion that I think is current in the whole 
of North America with respect to the press, 
and it’s on the principle of access. Perhaps it 
is more relevant in the United States current- 
ly than it is here. If one side of a given 
burning public question is widely aired, and 
so far in the States this has been given more 
emphasis for broadcast, what is the right of 
access to those who are proponents of the 
other side of the question? Is this a matter 
that has been discussed thus far? 


Mr. Costello: I think again it’s a matter of 
individual newspapers. I think the record in 
Canada is extremely good and this access to 
rebuttal or dissent is there. It is available and 
it is encouraged and it is encouraged by, I 
think, every group or every newspaper in 
Canada, but certainly the vast majority of 
them. 


Senator McElman: Encouraged in what 
way? 
Mr. Costello: In any way. If for instance 


there is something in our own province and 
you did not for some reason agree with the 
newspapers, I think you would be encouraged 
to submit a letter to the editor and we would 
be delighted to publish it. 


Senator McElman: But are there other ave- 
nues than letters to the editors? 


Mr. Costello: Of course there are because 
we aS a newspaper, and newspapers all over 
North America, and very much in Canada, do 
explore both sides and do search out both 
sides of every issue. 


Senator Prowse: This is not a concern of 
your organization? 
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Mr. Costello: No, but it’s a great concern of 
the people who make the Association. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask Mr, 
Costello a question if I might. You referred 
earlier to the underground press and you 
rather amazed me by the fact that you didn’t 
know what the underground press was. You 
said there were three or four hundred under- 
ground papers in the United States. I am sure 
you know that there are a number of under- 
ground newspapers in Canada, and I would 
like to ask you why you think these under- 
ground papers are being published and why 
they have started? ’ 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think I should clarif 
my original remarks and perhaps it was one 
of those facetious remarks. . 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t mean that it 
was. | 


Mr. Costello: No, no, but I mean that it did 
not come off or they do not come off when [| 
make them. I don’t know whether these news- 
papers are published literally underground, or 
where they are published but I am familiar) 
with them and I think in a free society there | 
is this opportunity to publish, and if the so-| 
called underground newspaper can publi 
and stay out of jail related to the laws of! 
libel, well and good. Why have they emerged?) 
Again, as a personal opinion there is a great, 
vocal uprising of the youth of our country) 
and of North America and there is a great) 
dissenting voice an this is an expression of 
opinion from these people. I think they are 
entitled to make it 
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The Chairman: Well, shouldn’t that dissent 
be reflected in the newspapers? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think perhaps you are 
familiar with some of the underground news-| 
papers and some of the articles which appear, 
No, we have no place for their terms and 
their phrasing and their language in the press 
of Canada, or North America as we know it. 
Do you mean is the press of Canada or North) 
America somehow failing so there has to be 
this other expression of opinion? I wouldn 
consider it a failure. As I said, I think they 
are entitled to do this, to publish their own) 
newspaper. 


The Chairman: Well, in the course of the 
Committee’s preparation a number of us have 
read the underground press quite extensively, 
and I certainly take your point that there aré 
articles that would be difficult to reprint or ti 
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publish in a “family newspaper.” On the 
other hand I think it is quite misleading if we 
allow ourselves to believe that the under- 
ground press consists mainly of obscenities, 
news about drugs. I think there are many 
jother meaningful articles as well. 


Mr. Costello: Correct. 


The Chairman: Well, is it not possible that 
there is an area of dissent to which the press 
‘of Canada is not paying sufficient attention? 


_ Mr. Costello: Well, I think if this is the case 
‘then the underground press becomes a part of 
the press of Canada. 


The Chairman: Well, has that happened? 


Mr. Costello: I don’t think it’s happened as 
yet. I think in some areas the underground 
press so called may be making a contribution 
to the press, or eventually it may be making 
a contribution. 


The Chairman: Do you think it will ever be 
a commercial threat to the daily newspapers? 


_ Mr. Costello: I don’t know, I haven’t the 
slightest idea. I would have no objection if it 
were. It would have to be performing a 
needed service presumably. 


_ The Chairman: But you don’t think it is? 


Mr. Costello: I didn’t say that but I think 
‘that this would—if it is performing a needed 
service its possibilities as a commercial opera- 
tion would become much greater. If there is a 
more responsible and less responsible so 
talled underground press, presumably the 
More responsible underground press. will 
‘tome above ground and become part of the 
ress of the future. If that happens, then it 
Will be performing a service and that would 
be fine. 


| Senator Sparrow: Does your Association 
foresee any danger of the ownership and con- 
rol of the press falling into fewer hands than 
it is at the moment? 


Mr. Costello: Well, the Association, Sena- 
ors, is made up of individual newspaper 
Qwners and group owners and as such it is 
aot in a very good position to take a stand, or 
fas not taken any united stand about group 
Wwhership or the hazards of group owner- 
ship—if there are hazards. 


Senaior Prowse: You are not likely to get 
gnanimous opinion about it? 


Mr. Costello: Not overwhelming, no. 
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The Chairman: May I ask Mr. McDonald a 
question. Mr. McDonald, to my own knowl- 
edge, is perhaps in all of Canada one of the 
most expert people when it comes to audience 
measurement. He has had a solid background 
in measuring radio audiences and television 
audiences and now he is measuring newspa- 
ber readership. I am wondering if I might ask 
him therefore to compare the techniques used 
in measuring readership, particularly as they 
relate to selling advertising, as compared to 
he measurements used for measuring radio 
and television audiences. For example, some 
of the Senators for the first time saw circula- 
tion figures applied to radio and television, so 
in asking the question, Mr. McDonald, we are 
particularly interested today in newspapers. 
You shouldn’t feel that you should confine 
your answer but I would like you to contrast 
it to radio and television? 


Mr. McDonald: Senator Davey, before I 
answer that perhaps I could express what the 
prime function of measurement has to be; 
you can liken it, I think, to an automobile 
manufacturer, or a food manufacturer who is 
attempting to display the value of his product 
to his potential purchasers. 


In this case, the programme of research 
which the C.D.N.P.A. carries out is simply 
that; to attempt to bring to the fore and show 
the advertiser how the daily newspaper will 
benefit him in his search for customers to 
move his products. 


Now, as to the methods of audience mea- 
surement, it is almost impossible to compare 
them. This is because we are measuring total- 
ly different entities. On the one hand you are 
measuring the print medium, and on the 
other hand you are measuring something that 
goes in the flow of time. The concepts are quite 
different although we may use the same word. 
We use the term “flow” and frequency of 
observation and these are quite different 
terms. I fully believe that eventually the 
measurement of the audience of the media 
will become quite secondary to the measure- 
ment of its effectiveness in terms of com- 
munication of a message. Broadcast audience 
measurement techniques are fundamentally 
the same, meaning that they simply infer the 
contact of a respondent who supplies the 
researcher with certain information. 


The degrees of validity of these techniques 
are simply almost unestablishable as there is 
no way of establishing finally whether one 
technique is better than another. The only 
thing you can do really is assess the degree of 
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difficulty for the respondent to reply to ques- 
toning and in print I would maintain that 
there is less onus on the respondent to 
respond, to give an accurate reflection of his 
habits, as opposed to broadcasting. I wouldn’t 
want to criticize broadcasting techniques. I 
think that perhaps in doing that I would tend 
to criticize all market research. 


Senator Smith: Coming back to the subject 
which has been given quite a bit of attention 
here, and I think that Mr. Costello will recog- 
nize that we regard it just as importantly as 
he does, and that is freedom of the press. 
Could I assume that your answer to a ques- 
tion from one of my colleagues here regard- 
ing the policy of the Association on editorials 
with regard to subjects which might tend to 
break up the country rather than to foster 
national unity is based on the concept of free- 
dom of the press? You answered that you had 
no policy. I am thinking in terms of—and this 
is the very remote possibility—perhaps some 
day the Vancouver Province might say to 
themselves, let’s separate from Canada and 
join the west. There has been some threat of 
that kind done half jokingly and I think with 
some serious thoughts in the minds of a few 
people—but I suppose it is because, or am I 
right in assuming that it is because of the 
basic freedom of the press that you could not, 
as an Association, criticize the publisher of a 
newspaper for advocating separatism? 


Mr. Costello: We could not and we would 
not. If we started to have a central organiza- 
tion who decides what is going to take place, 
then there is the danger you are referring to. 
No, this is not the function of the Association. 


The Chairman: Perhaps the publisher of 
the Vancouver Province would like to answer 
you? 


Senator Smith: Oh, I was just being 


facetious. 


Mr. Auger: Well, Senator, you are wrong. 
BC would not join the United States, we 
would ask the United States to join us. I am 
sorry that there is no representation on your 
Committee from British Columbia who could 
speak as warmly of my newspaper as the 
Honourable Senator Smith has been able to 
speak of Mr. Costello’s. But be that as it may 
I would just underline again that the greatest 
area in which controversy or conversation, or 
discussion goes on between newspapers is not 
within the context of this Association, but 
within the context of our own editorial 
columns. We read these quite avidly, each of 
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the other. Most of us circulate our editorial 
pages to a large number of newspapers across 
the country and we read the others as eagerly 
and with as much interest as we do our own. 
I think that is the area where something like 
you describe is given a fair discussion in the 
realm of newspaper editing. 


The Chairman: There are members on the 
Committee, Mr. Auger, who can speak glow- 
ingly of the papers, but I can speak glowingly 
of you. I know you have sold advertising for 
Senator Everett and I think the worst mistake 
you ever made was in 1946 when you hired 
me. Is that not correct? 


| 
Mr. Auger: Yes. | 
Senator Smith: There has been some vil 
dence, and I think it’s come out over some 
years, of influence in the programming for 
broadcasting both in Canada and in the 
United States. I think it is pretty well under- 
stood—I don’t know whether this is oe 


thing that can be proven, but one of the 
points is that the CBC hesitated over the 
timing of a certain broadcast because at the 
same time the question of auto safety was 
making the headlines. We all know that a} 
large amount of revenue for example comes) 


those of us who are innocent would guess that! 
there was advertiser influence in the back-! 
ground, perhaps even unspoken. Are you con-}| 
scious of advertiser influence in the operation 
of daily newspapers in this country? This is 
in regard to the editorial content? 


Mr. Costello: As an individual publisher,| 
no, and I think the answer will be the same} 
from every individual newspaper publisher} 
that sits here. 


Senator Smith: What brought this to my} 
mind in the course of reading a great deal on) 
a lot of subjects, was a quote which I ran 
across in, I think, the Globe and Mail. This) 
was a quote from the former president of the! 
T. Eaton Company who, when questioned as) 
to whether a big advertiser influenced the) 
content of a newspaper replied, “Why not?”.! 


Mr. Costello: What former president and. 
what year did he say it? | 


Senator Smith; John David Eaton. 


Mr. Cosiello: What year was that quote: 
made? 


Senator Smith: Well, it was John David 
Eaton and I just don’t have the year. . 
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_ Mr. Costello: Well, I think the year would 
be very important there—it might have been 
made back in the 1920’s. 


The Chairman: No, it was just a recent 
quote. 


Senaior Smith: I think it is quite a com- 
mentary that the CBC should be strongly sus- 
pect of letting those who advertise influence 
the programming, perhaps rather in an innoc- 
uous manner in delaying a programme. 


Mr. Cosieilo: 
hearing. 


I must come to the CBC 


The Chairman: Well, the CBC will be at a 
hearing in the Spring and we would welcome 
you. back. 


Senafor Everett: This freedom of the press 
committee, did it take any stand on Section 
12B of the Income Tax Act? 


Mr. Costello: The Association as a whole 
made representations to the Government at 
that time and the representation—and this is 
from memory, but I am sure it is correct— 
was that if the Government insisted on pro- 
ceeding, it should not proceed on the terms of 
the Income tax Act. There were meetings 
with the Prime Mnister and others at that 
time and those who were in the meeting left 
the meeting with the understanding that the 
C.D.N.P.A. would have an opportunity to 
make some type of a counter proposal and I 
believe the Prime Minister at that time said 
“We believe very strongly in this but if there 
is a better way, tell us.” The delegates from 
the C.D.N.P.A. left the meeting with the 
understanding in their own minds that they 
would have an opportunity to meet and dis- 
cuss the proposal, and to come back with 
‘some other suggestions which would achieve 
the same purpose—that is the protection of 
Canadian ownership that the Government 
Was determined to go ahead with. That was 
‘the stand taken by the Association as a 
- whoie. 


Senator Everett: So the Association didn’t 
View restrictions on ownership as restrictions 
on the freedom of the press. They disagreed 
with the method the Government proposed to 
“employ? 


__ Mr. Costello: Yes, they agreed to disagree 
on this point but within the Association there 
Were individual members, and I think the 
Association was quite split, members who felt 
\that at any cost the newspapers of Canada 
Should be owned by Canadians and those who 
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believed just as strongly at any cost, that 
anyone should be able to come to Canada and 
without restrictions publish a daily newspa- 
per. 


Senator Evereti: I wonder if we might 
assume something for a moment. Suppose the 
Government decided that the position of 
newspapers in most communities was one of 
fair dominance and that there was a very 
minimal restriction on the rates that newspa- 
pers could charge for advertising and circula- 
tion. Suppose the Government said, We are 
going to view these newspapers, for financial 
reasons only, as a utility, and we are going to 
require newspaper publishers to appear 
before a utility board to justify their rates. 
Now, this board in no way would interfere in 
editorial content and in editorial terms the 
freedom of the press would be completely 
preserved. Would you tell me the view of 
your Association? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I can give you my own 
view; I can’t give you the view of the 
Association because the Association would 
never expect that any Government would do 
this, nor would I. I think that there would be 
pressure available through the Government 
and I think that the editorial freedom of that 
newspaper would be affected, and would be 
affected very seriously. I think that the place 
where the determination of advertising rates 
should take place is in the marketplace. If the 
newspaper is not performing its function then 
another newspaper is going to come in. That 
is my view and I don’t subscribe to the posi- 
tion that it is impossible for a newspaper to 
be established in any community, that the 
newspaper in that community is irresponsible 
or taking advantage of the position of 
monopoly. 


Senator Everett: Let’s assume for the 
moment that in the compiling of this block of 
advertising agencies who are entitled to be 
recognized under your franchise, one of these 
advertising agencies that would be excluded, 
complains to the Department of Consumer 
Affairs. Just suppose that the Department of 
Consumer Affairs says that this was a cons- 
piracy to exlude somebody from doing busi- 
ness. What would be the attitude of the 
Association under those circumstances? 


Mr. Costello: I think that would be the 
responsibility of the newspaper so accused. If 
there was a conspiracy, I think that the laws 
are there to deal with it. 
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Senator Evereti: Well, if the laws were to 
prevent the newspapers of Canada from 
coming together under an association to 
decide who is and who is not an advertising 
agency, are you saying that you wouldn’t 
then be opposed to such a law? 


Mr. Costello: Your original assumption was 
that of an individual newspaper? 


Senator Evereti: No, no. What I was assum- 
ing was that—as I understand it the Associa- 
tion compiles a list of recognized advertisers? 


Mr. Costello: Right. 


Senator Everett: By its very nature it must 
exclude certain people who in their own mind 
view themselves as advertising agencies. 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: If this were viewed by the 
law as a conspiracy—in other words the As- 
sociation were prevented from doing this— 
what would your view be? Would that be any 
restriction of the press? 


Mr. Costello: Well, not if a conspiracy 
exists under the law. Again, this is a personal 
answer to an assumption you are making but 
if you are saying could newspapers be per- 
mitted to conspire, if that is the question, no 
one should be permitted to conspire. Of 
course, our position is that there is no such 
conspiracy. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Costello, at the time of the 
debate on Section 12a of the Income Tax Act 
you said you were asked by the Prime Minis- 
ter of the day, or the Finance Minister of the 
day, for some alternative suggestions to the 
tax on advertising. Have you had a chance to 
consider alternative suggestions? 


Mr. Costello: Actually, there was no 
immediate alternative suggestion available 
and the C.D.N.P.A. did not believe that there 
was any simple alternative proposal, but 
there were last minute meetings and at the 
final meeting with the Prime Minister, and I 
believe the Honourable Paul Martin, the dele- 
gation from the C.D.N.P.A. left under the 
understanding that there would be time to 
explore the possibility of some other proposal 
and come bake to the Government. I think it 
was within two or three days the legislation 
was introduced and went through the House 
quickly. The background on that was that the 
Association considered for some time whether 
it should pursue this matter and has not done 
so. 
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Mr. Fortier: So, would it be a fair question 
for me to ask whether you have as an 
Association alternative suggestions today? 


Mr. Costello: No, none has been brought 
forth. 


The Chairman: We expect to have Mr, 
Pearson as a witness before our Committee in 
the Spring so we will ask him why he didn’t 
follow through on his promise. ; 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think we had better be 
very clear on the statement made by the wit- 
ness. The statement was that the delegation 
left a meeting under the impression that 
there would he this opportunity. 


Senator McElman: Coming back to Senator 
Smith’s question on the matter of influence of 
advertisers, there have been rather extensive 
studies in the Congress of the United States 
on the strength of the auto manufacturers’ 
lobbies and safety and so on, and in the 
course of those hearings it has been revealed 
not only that this massive and strong lobby is 
effective with some elements of the media 
(not restricted to print media in any sense) 
but also upon some members of Congress. Do 
you feel that this question has begun to gain 
some prominence in Canada? Do you feel as 
an Association thus far that there has been no 
effect of such a lobby if it exists, and that the 
member papers of your Association have | 
some inner strength which will prevent any | 
similar effect here in Canada? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think personally that | 
the greatest problem of the lobby is the prob- | 
lem of the Government. I don’t see a problem | 
for newspapers. I think that individually, yes, | 
if there is any such lobby for any group of | 
advertisers it would be resisted and rejected. | 


Senator McElman: And you have seen no} 
evidence, as yet, within Canada? 


Mr. Cestello: No. 


Senator McElman: The second point I wish} 
to come back to, Mr. Chairman, is that of the} 
press council, or equivalent body. Mr. Costello | 
commented quite strongly that he was against | 
such a council if there should be some Govy-| 
ernment input into such a council. There are} 
councils in existence and have been in exist-} 
ence in some other countries, notably in| 
Great Britain, without any Government! 


Canadian Medical Association which sup- 
posedly polices itself? Would you have similar | 
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objections to your own press council without 
any Government person associated with it, or 
influencing it in any fashion? 


Mr. Costello: Well, there are very strong 
feelings on both sides. The Association has 
not taken a position but I think that a good 
number of the individual publishers will wish 
to speak on that subject and there is no way 
that the Association could go on record or 
imply... 


Senator McElman: You were speaking as 
an individual? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I was speaking as an 
individual but I hope I am speaking for the 
vast number of publishers and I say that 
there would be great concern if Government 
became involved in any way with the press 
_ council. 


Senator Macdonald: Earlier this morning 
_the witness mentioned the term professional- 
ism. I am just wondering what you mean by 
that term professionalism? 


Mr. Costello: Well, Senator, I am not sure 
about the newspapers which you read but the 
newspapers I read... 


Senator Macdonald: I read the Cape Breton 
Post and the Halifax Chronicle Herald. 


Mr. Costello: If I could say it without 
| embarrassing some of my Maritime friends I 
would advise you to try some others. The 
_ press of Canada has in the last five or ten or 
fifteen years developed, I believe tremendous- 
ly. There are more qualified people and the 
leading metropolitan newspapers, I believe, 
| are so good that they are doing a job in 
“in-depth reporting that magazines used to do 
and doing it more timely, more effectively. 
|The recent elections in Ontario I think were 
given great depth of reporting by the major 
newspapers on a scale that would not have 
happened just a few years ago. Throughout 
the industry there have been these improve- 
‘ments which I just assume that everyone is 
aware of and everyone has recognized. 


| Senator Macdonald: That is a better, more 
qualified staff? 


'’ Mr. Cosieiio: Yes, and more dedicated pub- 
lishers who are more concerned about their 
home communities and their provinces and 
the country. 


i Senator Macdonald: Yes, I would agree 
| with that statement. I notice on page 5 of 
‘your brief you mentioned that the Association 
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also maintains close cooperation with schools, 
universities, civic groups and other organiza- 
tions interested in knowing about the role of 
newspapers and a free press in a free society. 
I am wondering what method do you use, for 
example, to improve schools and universities 
and what methods your Association uses? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think the strongest 
method is the involvement of the newspapers 
of Canada and the C.D.N.P.A. in promoting 
the newspaper in the classroom programme 
which has been growing in recent years. I 
think we have figures about the number of 
teachers who attended these programmes but 
they are now being taught to go back and set 
up regional programmes within their own 
community and within their own schools with 
short term and long range objectives. The 
objectives are to have more people reading 
newspapers and it is our belief that they will 
be better informed and we will have a better 
country because of it. 


Senator Macdonald: Using this as a teach- 
ing aid? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Costello, a moment ago 
in answering Senator Macdonald, you 
referred to the recent Ontario elections; I 
assume you meant the municipal elections in 
Toronto? 


Mr. Cosiello: Yes. 


The Chairman: I will put this question to 
you if I might. I was going to put it to the 
publishers of the Toronto papers when they 
come but let me put it to you. First of all I 
agree with you. I think that the background 
coverage of the municipal elections in Toron- 
to given by the three Toronto daily papers 
was the most extensive that I could ever 
recall. However, in fact two per cent fewer 
people voted than voted three years ago and 
less than a third of the eligible voters cast 
their votes. I agree that this is a problem for 
politicians but isn’t it also a problem for the 
press? Is there anything that the newspapers 
ean do about this? 


Mr. Costello: I don’t know. I think the 
people promoting candidates have to get a 
better calibre of candidate out if they are 
going to improve. I hope I am permitted to 
use the short needle around here occasionally. 


The Chairman: I will reply by using a long 
needle. A columnist in the Telegram, Dennis 
Braithwaite, lamenting about this low voter 
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turnout, talked about this newspaper cover- 
age and said it was very extensive but until 
the politicians start to use television effective- 
ly there won’t be a good voter turnout. Would 
you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Costello: Well, this is another indica- 
tion of the growth of the press in Canada. 
That a columnist can write and express his 
own views... 


The Chairman: All right, I take that point 
but let’s come back to the other point. Can 
newspapers not do anything about getting 
more people out to vote? Must it be left to 
television? 


Mr. Costello: No, I don’t think that it must 
be left to television. I don’t think that Mr. 
Braithwaite is necessarily right in his 
assumption. 


The Chairman: Would you agree with this 
statement. I agree with you on the coverage 
given by the Toronto papers and I also note, 
as I say, there was a lamentably low voter 
turn out, and I agree quite seriously that it is 
an enormous problem for politicians. Isn’t it 
also an enormous problem for newspapers? 


Mir. Costello: It probably is and I think in 
this case the Toronto newspapers were 
attempting to face up to that problem and 
face up to it more professionally and better 
than they ever have in the past, but if the 
newspapers did not bring out the voters, then 
are the newspapers to blame for doing a 
much better job than they have ever done in 
the past? I don’t know. 


The Chairman: Neither do I. 


Mr. Costello: Well, I haven’t got that crystal 
ball. 


Senator McElman: We have had some 
representations from the broadcast area but 
they are having extreme difficulty in getting 
professionally trained people. Do you find 
that the universities are producing for the 
print medium a high calibre of journalist and 
is the supply sufficient? 


Mr. Costello: I think that a higher calibre 
of journalist is being produced all across 
Canada but I don’t think the supply is suffi- 
cient. Idon’t think the newspapers across 
Canada by and large get as many potentially 
great journalists as they would like to have, 
but the problem is still there and I think most 
newspapers have greatly expanded staffs and 
I think almost at every level there is the 
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problem of trying to find the person to do the 
job to satisfy the publisher, and to satisfy the 
public. The problem is still there, I believe. 


Senator McElman: Is the Publishers 
Association doing anything in concert with 
the universities to increase either the quality 
or the quantity? 


Mr. Costello: Again, as I suggested in my 
remarks there is a great deal of encourage- 
ment and financial support from individual 
newspapers in the nature of scholarships and 
in support of schools of journalism in Canada, 
and in the United States in an effort to 
produce better journalists. I don’t think we 
have the figures but a great deal of money 
goes into such programmes from individual 
newspapers, and this is not duplicated by the 
(Gul ING RAN 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, I was interested 
in what Mr. Costello said ahout promotion 
earlier in answer to a question from Senator 
Macdonald. What proportion of your budget 
is devoted to research and promotion? 


Mr. Costello: Research 
within C.D.N.P.A.? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


and promotion 


Mr. Costello: Ten percent for research and 
promotion. I think you were referring to 
sales? 


Mr. Fortier: I was referring to promotion as 
defined in paragraph 25M of your brief. 


Mr. Costello: Are you talking about news- 
paper-in-the-classroom programmes? 


Mr. Fortier: No, industry wide promotion. | 


The Chairman: You mean advertising sales — 
promotion? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


The Chairman: I think, gentlemen, he is 
referring generally to research and promotion 
into the advertising agencies. 


Mr. Costello: About sixty percent. 


Mr. Fortier: Did I hear the figure of 10 
percent on research? lLet’s take them 
individually, it might be easier for us to 
follow the answer. It would be 10 percent on | 
research? | 


Mr. Costello: Yes. On pure research. 


Mr. Fortier: On promotion of advertising | 
for the benefit of the members of the Associa- | 
tion some 50 percent? 
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Mr. Costello: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: And may I ask what were your 
total expenditure in 1968? 


Mr. Costello: In the area of $400,000. 


The Chairman: I assume, Honourable 
Senators, you have no other questions and I 
have only one other question. Mr. Costello, I 
would like to ask you about the role and 
function of the committee on public relations 
and public service. It is said that the 
C.D.N.P.A. assists in cooperation with various 
public service projects. Files are kept on 
member public relations and public service 
projects and information and assistance to 
member newspapers. What does that refer to? 


Mr. Costello: Where is that? 


The Chairman: I am sorry, it is on the top 
of page 6. It says the C.D.N.P.A. assists and 
cooperates with various public service pro- 
jects. Files are kept on members’ public rela- 
tions and public service projects and informa- 
tion and assistance provided to member 
newspapers. What does that particular com- 
mittee do? 


Mr. Costelio: Well, this is in the internal 
part of the answer, part of the public rela- 
tions programme. It is just an exchange of 
information among the newspapers which 
might indicate to a newspaper in Calgary 
how the newspaper in St. John’s participates 
in some community projects which would be 
of assistance to the community and might be 
followed up. 


The Chairman: Could I ask you, Mr. Costel- 
lo, how you would define public relations? 


Mr. Cosiello: I think my definition would 
probably come very close to public service. I 
think this is the best public relations which 
can be provided by a newspaper. 


The Chairman: Does the C.D.N.P.A. have a 
' public relations programme of its own? 


Mr. Cosiello: We have a public relations 
committee and a public relations programme 
which at the moment—I will be corrected if I 
am not right in this—is very much involved 
providing the exchange of information among 
hewspapers and newspapers in the class- 
room—yes, it does come under the public 
relations committee for that. 


The Chairman: Would it be fair to say that 
the C.D.N.P.A. public relations subcommittee 
substantially exchanges public service promo- 
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tion and publicity ideas—it’s a clearing house 
for public relations ideas or public service 
ideas as between the papers but that the 
C.D.N.P.A. itself has no public relations 
programme? 


Mr. Costello: It certainly does not have any 
extensive public relations programme. 


Mr. Auger: The C.D.N.P.A. as an Associa- 
tion has never attempted to establish a public 
image of itself for the public at large. 


The Chairman: Do you think maybe it has 
established a public image of itself notwith- 
standing that fact? 


Mr. Auger: Today, you mean? 


The Chairman: No, prior to today? 


Mr. Auger: No, I don’t think so. I don’t 
think that generally the public across Canada 
is aware of the Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Publishers Association. 


The Chairman: Do you think they should 
be? 


Mr. Auger: No. 
Mr. Costello: No. 
The Chairman: No? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think the greatest 
strength is that the newspaper will do its own 
public service and public relations. 


The Chairman: Well, if there are no further 
questions, and I am not intending to follow 
this procedure with all of our witnesses, is 
there anything you would like to say in 
closing? 


Mr. Costello: Well, I move we adjourn. 
The Chairman: I would like on behalf of 
the Committee to thank Messrs. Costello, 


Auger, Gratton, McDonald, Gilbert and 
Hunter. The committee is adjourned. 


Senators, we are meeting at 2.30 in this 
room to hear a brief from the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


Thank you very much. 
The committee adjourned. 


(Upon resuming at 2.30 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, we 
might call the meeting to order. This after- 
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noon we are going to hear from the represen- 
tatives of the American Newspaper Guild. 


Sitting on my immediate right is Mr. Glen 
Ogilvie, who is the American Guild Vice 
President for Canada. Mr. Ogilvie has worked 
on the editorial staff of the Toronto Star for 
44 years where he still is a Copy Editor. 


He is going to be joined on my immediate 
left in a moment or two by Mr. Robert J. 
Rupert, who was the Assistant City Editor of 
the Ottawa Citizen until 1961 when he joined 
the Guild as an International Representative. 
I understand he is on his way and should be 
arriving shortly. I will not introduce him 
when he arrives. 


The third representative from the Guild is 
Mr. Gilles Desjarlais, who is with the CBC 
French News Service in Toronto and is a past 
President, I gather, of the American Newspa- 
per Guild Local in the CBC. That is the chair 
at the end of the table. 


Mr. Ogilvie, we have received the brief 
which you were kind enough to prepare in 
compliance with our request and send in 
some three weeks in advance. That has been 
circulated to the Senators on the Committee. 
Therefore, I think for the purposes of our 
discussion this afternoon, we can take the 
brief as read. 


I would now give you an opportunity of 
speaking for 15 minutes if you wish. I will 
notify you about the 10-minute mark. You 
may like to summarize your brief, expand 
upon it, explain it, or indeed say anything 
else. Then, following the 15 minutes, all of 
which you may or may not use, we will have 
a period of questioning from the Senators 
who will question you on things you say, 
things you have not said, and things that are 
in or not in your brief. 


Mr. Glen Ogilvie: American Newspaper 
Guild (Vice President for Canada): Thank 
you, Senator Davey. Thank you to the full 
committee on behalf of the American News- 
paper Guild—especially the Canadian mem- 
bers—for this opportunity to participate in 
this series of hearings on the News Media of 
Canada. 


If I may have your indulgence, there are 
two things I would like to say before I begin 
any summary of my brief. First is a correc- 
tion to Paragraph 14 on Page 4 to rectify an 
inadvertent error in a reference to Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation newsmen, begin- 
ning with the last two words in the second 
line on Page 4 which should read ‘‘Guild con- 
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tracts also currently cover Canadian Broad- 

casting Corporation newsmen, French and 
English, outside the Province of Quebec” and 

so forth. 


Senator Prowse: I am sorry. What para- 
graph was that? 


Mr. Ogilvie: Paragraph 12 at the top of 
Page 4 at the end of the second line. 


The Chairman: Do you want to read it 
again? 


Mr. Ogilvie: “Guild contracts also currently 
cover Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
ewsmen, French and English, outside the 
Province of Quebec”, and then so on. 


Mr. Fortier: I am afraid we did not get it at 
the end. 


Mr. Ogilvie: ‘Guild contracts also currently 
cover Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
newsmen, French and _ English, outside the 
Province of Quebec.” That is the extent of 
the change. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. ) 


Mr. Ogilvie: Secondly, I should like to 
express my regret and that of the Guild that 
at this public hearing concerning the mass 
media and the freedom of the press, all mem- | 
bers of the news media are not given equal 
opportunity to report the proceedings. I know | 
that our members who are broadcast journal- | 
ists are barred from attending with the tools | 
of the profession, the camera and the tapere- | 
corder. They are reporters of ideas with pen- 
cils and pads. They have to cover these pro- | 
ceedings by securing interviews and reports 
suitable for the media in hallways and) 
corridors. 


I also should like to express my regret at 
the lack of translation facilities. The Guild 
was prepared to present a part of its sum-! 
mary in French, but that seems to be impossi- 
ble this afternoon. 


The American Newspaper Guild is an inter-| 
national industrial union composed primarily} 
of whitecollar employees of the newspapers, 
news magazines, wire and news Services| 
broadcasting into Canada, the United States, 
and Puerto Rico. 


Our members include reporters, copy edi- 
tors, etcetera—men and women often consid-| 
ered to be professionals. Canadian newspa- 
pers employing our members’ under 
contractually stipulated minimum terms and 
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conditions account for about 40 percent of the 
nation’s daily newspaper circulation. 


At this point we should like to up-date the 
catalogue of concerns for which the Guild 
holds certification as an employees bargaining 

agent. This appears at Paragraph 12 of our 
brief. We were certified in mid-November for 
the production assistants at CJOH-TV here in 
Ottawa. A petition for representation of 
CJOH-TV news employees is pending and, in 
fact,is under way. 


A high portion of the Guild membership is 
made up of persons often considered to be 
professionals. The Guild was in fact founded 
‘by professional newsmen. In its earliest years, 
it restricted its membership to reporters, 
photographers, etcetera. 


Most of the official and unofficial leadership 
‘of the Guild continues to come from the 
ranks of its professional members. We are 
classified by many as a professional union, 
which some consider an anomaly for it is 
certainly a popular prejudice that profession- 
als cannot or should not be organized. 


We submit, however, that we cite others 
more prominent than ourselves in our brief 
who agree that the degree of professionalism 
enjoyed by working newsmen today is a 
direct result of their organization. It took a 
union, the Guild, to achieve the degree of 
t economic security that exists for employees in 
Our jurisdiction today. It takes economic 
‘security to free a man to work in a profes- 
‘sional manner in any field. Where there is a 
|Guild contract, newspaper careers have 
become possible. 


The Guild suggests that editorial excel- 
lence, the constant honesty of news, and 
higher standards of journalism to which we 
pledge ourselves in the Guild, continue only 
‘where a competent, well-paid staff is main- 
tained. We submit the best paid newspaper 
‘employees in Canada work in cities where 
‘there are Guild contracts. 


\@ We suggest that one way the Government 
‘Might contribute to a better press perfor- 
Mance is to put more teeth into and improve 
the enforcement of existing legislation pro- 
tecting the workers’ right to organize for col- 
lective bargaining. We submit that any pub- 
lisher faced with the threat of organization 
| may feel free to tamper with his employees’ 
rights because he knows he need fear little 
More than a little rap on the knuckles under 
the law if he is adjudged guilty, often months 
| later. By that time, his improper action in 
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many cases will have cooled the ardor of his 
employees for self help through collective 
bargaining. 


Before we begin to sound as though we are 
suggesting that press performance automati- 
cally would merit an A-plus rating if all were 
working under Guild contracts, we should 
like to point to the phrase “‘so far as is possi- 
ble” in the Guild Constitutional Statement of 
Purpose. The phrase is important for in the 
final analysis, it is the publisher who deter- 
mines how good or how honest a newspaper 
shall be. Many readers frequently overlook 
this fact. Then they give what we consider to 
be unfair criticism of the work done by the 
newspapermen—Guild members, or non- 
Guild members. 


For instance, the criticism may be “unso- 
phisticated and occasionally inaccurate 
reporting of complex and specialized sub- 
jects.” This criticism is unfair to journalists 
who are not allowed sufficient time to 
research a subject or enough time on a beat 
to develop a thorough and sensitive under- 
standing. 


The situation is improving in some major 
newspapers. But too many affluent papers still 
are operating with skeleton staffs and 
demanding impossible interpretative, in-depth 
reporting jobs of junior and over-worked per- 
sonnel. The executive who makes this sort of 
demand, without allowing reasonable time for 
research, is an obstacle to communication and 
an enemy to the profession. 


Too often, however, the reporter is blamed. 
Our society is becoming increasingly com- 
plex. While the day of the all-around reporter 
has not passed, this is more and more the era 
of the expert. We should like to see publishers 
provide for more serious coverage of the 
fields that demand experts: Science, educa- 
tion, art, housing, medicine, social services, 
for example. 


The police reporter ought to be given the 
opportunity to explain the causes, rather than 
simply the occurrence, of a crime. 


Labour is big news—and not just when 
there is a strike. Yet in how many papers is it 
sensitively reported by even one full-time 
specialist? It often takes the unpleasantness of 
a strike to interest the press. The most impor- 
tant information often is what led to a strike, 
not the fact that it happened. Yet a reporter 
given an hour or two to develop a Labour 
story can hardly be expected to provide an 
analytical insight to the readers. 
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Today’s reporter certainly is better educat- 
ed and better qualified to meet the challenges 
of his profession than ever before—if he is 
given the chance. If today’s journalists are to 
function up to their capabilities, however, the 
press editors will have to provide new budg- 
ets, generous ones, to allow for it. A few do; 
all should. 


In the years the Guild has been functioning 
in Canada and the United States, we have 
watched parallel development in the two 
nations—the acquisition by fewer and fewer, 
and more and more dominance of the domi- 
nant newspapers and other means for dis- 
semination of information to the public. 


We have devoted a portion of our brief to 
the pattern of daily newspaper ownership. We 
are confident that the Committee’s own 
research in this area provides a comprehen- 
sive study of the ownership of dailies, as well 
as weeklies, magazines, broadcast stations, 
cable television, and holdings of publishers 
and broadcasters in other industries, as well 
as cross ownership ties like that between 
Southam and FP in Vancouver or that recent- 
ly severed between Lord Thomson and the 
Toronto Star in the suburban Toronto Home 
Newspapers Limited. We are only sorry that 
we will have to wait until after the hearings 
are ended before this research is published. 


The trend to fewer owning more is disturb- 
ing us, as we noted in our brief, because it 
places too large a segment of the public infor- 
mation media in too few hands. It also gives 
fewer people even greater economic power 
over the workers employed in the news 
industry. 


The use of this power was demonstrated, 
we believe, in Peterborough a year ago when 
the Guild strike against the Peterborough 
Examiner of Lord Thomson was broken and 
the strikers’ legitimate needs were left 
unfulfilled. 


The Committee asks, in its guidelines for 
briefs, for comment on the possibility of 
requiring semi-annual publication of the prin- 
cipal owners and the names of executives of 
newspapers, aS is mandatory in the United 
States. We would endorse such a proposal if it 
were properly drawn. We would suggest that 
it also would require publication of the hold- 
ings and offices that the principals and execu- 
tives might have in other enterprises. 


Mr. Fortier: Pardon me, Mr. President. 
Could this gentleman speak a little louder. 
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The Chairman: Yes, please, Mr. Ogilvie. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Ogilvie: I am very sorry. 


Such a requirement might at least help 
alert readers to the possibility that policies 
might be somewhat influenced by a philoso- 
phy of what is good for K. C. Irving is good 
for New Brunswick. 


Again I thank you for your invitation to 
appear here. I will attempt to answer ques- 
tions you may have, but before the questions, 
there still are a couple of matters I would like 
to bring to your attention. 


The Guild is vitally concerned with the 
right of reporters to protect their sources of 
information. Reporters need and must have 
this legal right. Just as doctors and lawyers 
are allowed to police their own professions, so 
should journalists be allowed to police their 
own profession. 


I submit that journalists are just as respon- 
sible and capable a professional group and 
should have this right. 


The Guild also maintains the right of its” 
professional members to become involved in- 
politics, just as any citizen including members > 


. 


of other professions. The tendency by news 
management to frown on this is a violation of 

the newspaperman’s basic rights. Just as doc- | 
tors and lawyers are free to do this, so should 
a journalist be free. No matter what media he 
works with, a true journalist is a professional | 
and won’t let his fairness be influenced by 
such activities. | 


Gentlemen, thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Ogilvie. q 


Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: I have a number of. 


questions. 

I think perhaps we might start, Mr. Ogilvie, 
with the question of the right of a reporter to 
protect his informational sources—his sources} 
of information. You referred to doctors and 
lawyers. | 

Are you aware that at the present time, 
doctors do not have the right to refuse to 
answer questions in court on the basis that 
they have a confidentiality with their client 
or their patient? 


Mr. Ogilvie: Without attempting to mislead, 
I think it is the impression of the average 
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layman that they do. How far their rights go 
in law, I cannot say. It may well be that they 
do not have this right, but in the same con- 
text, there have been occasions—somewhat 
inconclusive—when reporters have been 
ealled into court. We think that in the inter- 
est of access to information and procuring 
information that the public should have, we 
should have the right to protect sources who 
could be subject to retaliation somewhere 
along the line. 


Senator Prowse: Would you say this is a 
greater right than would exist for a priest in 
the confessional or would it begin to approach 
it? 


Mr. Ogilvie: Hopefully and personally, I 
would like to see it approach it. 


Senator Prowse: The fact is that a priest in 
the confessional has no privilege so far as the 
law in Canada is concerned today. Did you 
know that? 


But from a practical point of view, no 
priest is going to break his own personal oath 
and the court would be faced with the neces- 
sity of then dealing with him in contempt. 
The same applies to doctors. 


The only person who has any privilege at 
all is a lawyer—and that is because it is the 
client’s privilege and not his. Now why is it 
so important that a newsman should be given 
‘this protection? Surely there is a danger in 
any kind of privilege. Has the public not been 
served reasonably well up to now with the 
fact that the newsman will protect a client or 
will protect his sources? 


Mr. Ogilvie: I will agree that it has been, 
but it need not always be the case. There are 
at times pressures put on newsmen to reveal 
sources that perhaps are not in the best inter- 
est of either the public... 


Senator Prowse: What kind of pressures 
are we talking about now? Let us be specific. 


Mr. Ogilvie: I would find it a little difficult 
to define. Pressures do occur. 


The Chairman: Do you want Mr. Rupert to 


say something on this point? 


_ Mr. Robert J. Rupert: American Newspaper 
Guild (International Representative): There 
shave been legal pressures brought to bear on 
‘reporters to reveal sources. Do you think that 
the reporter, when he is protecting his source, 
is any less in pursuit of justice than a 
lawyer? 
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Senator Prowse: Let us understand what is 
going on here. I am asking you questions. 


I will take the position that I think at this 
time that the professional newspaper reporter 
is just as much in pursuit of justice when he 
protects his source as the lawyer. 


At the present time, the only time that a 
reporter might be put in that position is in 
the situation where a reporter is called before 
a court when he has said, “A prominent 
source told me this” or something to that 
effect. Then he says, “I won’t tell you who it 
is.’ What happens to him? 


Mr. Rupert: It is my understanding this 
never has been pushed to the extreme. People 
have decided not to in fact test this to the 
Supreme Court of Canada, which I suppose 
would be the final authority. What we are 
afraid of is that somebody will push it to that 
extreme and that the reporter will be in a lot 
of trouble that we do not think he should be 
TA: 


Senator Prowse: Well... 


Mr. Fortier: Excuse me, Senator. There 
were two instances recently in Montreal 
involving contradictory judgments. We must 
be aware of them. They were rendered by 
two different judges. 


In one instance, a reporter at the CBC was 
requested to disclose his source of informa- 
tion. When met with his refusal, the court 
declared him in contempt. 


Then last week in the Valliere case, it was a 
reporter for the Montreal Gazette who was 
asked by the accused to disclose his source of 
information. He refused to do so. The judge 
maintained his right in those particular cir- 
cumstances not to disclose his source of 
infomation. 


Now those were two separate trials within 
two or three months of one another in 
Montreal. 


The Chairman: Do you want to comment 
on Mr. Fortier? I shall come right back to 
you, Senator Prowse. 


Mr. Gilles Desjarlais, Member, American 
Newspaper Guild; CBC French News Service 
in Toronto; Guild Local (CBC) Pasi Presi- 
deni: I am just going to add to what Mr. 
Fortier has said. There were two other cases 
in Montreal recently. One concerned the night 
that there was trouble in the St. Leonard 
streets. TV and radio reporters were asked by 
the courts to bring their tapes and their films 
of the incidents. 
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Also, if you do remember the time that the 
reporter from La Presse in Montreal came out 
with the details of the last published report of 
the Bilingualism Commission, there was 
pressure put on the reporter. Some people 
mentioned the fact that that reporter should 
be brought into court to give the sources, to 
explain how he obtained that information or 
those details before it was made public. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Now, Senator 
Prose. 


Senator Prowse: We will go back because 
this is one of the questions that has been 
raised. If I am making it difficult, it is because 
I want to get as much of the facts as we can 
in this. 

The fact is that over a period of time in 
this country reporters have refused consist- 
ently, as a matter of professional ethics, to 
reveal the sources of their information 
regardless of how personally difficult it might 
be for them. Is this not so? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. I was not aware of those 
cases in Montreal. I would like to know what 
happened to the reporter who was found 
guilty of contempt. 


Mr. Fortier: He served his time. 


Mr. Rupert: I was afraid that would be the 
answer. He served his time. 


Mr. Fortier: There was no appeal. 


The Chairman: Do you want to continue, 
Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: I want to take this a little 
bit further. The thing that I am concerned 
about is the fact that in the hands of an 
unscrupulous reporter, an absolute privilege 
to protect a source—or presumably to protect 
a source—would put into his hands, it would 
appear to me, unbelievable possibilities for 
mischief. 


If I am an unprincipled reporter, I can say I 
got this information; this is a fact. I am 
hauled into court. They say, “Well, where did 
you get this?” I say, “I was told this by a 
person that I have every reason to believe.” 
“Who was he?” “I won’t tell you.” That is the 
end of the conversation. 

At the present time, the reporter still has 
the right to say, “I won’t tell you”, but he 
may have to take the alternative of going to 
jail for a few hours or a few days. 

Is it not possible that the public ends are 
served better by the present situation than 
they would be by providing a privilege? 
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Mr. Rupert: If I had not just learned that a 
reporter in Montreal did some time, I would 
be inclined to agree with you. However, I 
don’t think that the reporter himself is the 
sole judge of what happens at the newspaper 
before the story ever gets to the reader. | 
There are responsible, professional news. 
management people who have to pass on the 
validity of that story. I think that the press 
does this well at this time. 


Senator Prowse: You are going to have to 
tell your editor. He is making a judgment on 
the story. 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. 7 


Senator Prowse: But if there is a complete 
privilege, then is not the reporter in a posi- 
tion where he can say, “I won’t tell the} 
editor”? 


Mr. Ruperi: But then the editor is in a> 
position where he can say, “The story is not 
going to appear in the newspaper.” 


The Chairman: We have explored that | 
angle fully. Do you want to go to another 
line, Senator Prowse? Do you want someone 
else? Do you have another question? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. I am a little interest- 
ed to know what percentage, 40 percent or 38) 
percent, of your members actually are in) 
Toronto. You have 13 QGuild contracts in 
newspapers in Canada at the present time. Is 
that not so. Or is it 14? 


Mr. Rupert: I would say almost 70 percent. 
of our membership would be in Toronto. 


Senator Prowse: All right. Your lowest 
weekly starting wage is $75.80 or something? 


Mr. Rupert: In Oshawa. 


Senator Prowse: Somewhere around there.) 
And about $117 a week in Ottawa, or rathes 
in Toronto? 


Mr. Ogilvie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: How do wages for report-! 
ers compare with people in other businesses?) 
Let us assume that the reporter today is a 
graduate from the university with a degree in 
arts, journalism, BSc or something. 


Mr. Rupert: I think the starting wages| 
compare rather favorably in most cases. It 
appears to us that the problem is not to 
attract able and well-backgrounded people! 
into journalism. The problem is once they get 
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there to keep them there. So it seems to us 
that the starting wage may not be the 
oroblem. 


In fact, many publishers do not try to hire 
oeople at the starting wage, even if they are 
fresh out of college. They start them at a one- 
or two-year -rating. The problem is that they 
reach their maximum too soon. At the point 
where the newspaperman’s salary stops, gen- 
srally the other professional person’s salary 
zontinues to go up. 


Senator Prowse: What about your turn- 
over? Do you have any figures at all on what 
the turnover in the recruitment is, say in five 
‘years? Where they are? 


Mr. Rupert: No; I do not. From my experi- 
ance, the turnover really is tremendous and 
the turnover is more rapid at smaller newspa- 
pers where the salaries tend to be much 
lower. I would think that publishers would 
‘confirm that; that certainly is our experience. 


Senator Prowse: There is a second aspect of 
turnover that I want to ask you about. That 
|s, does a person leave one newspaper just to 
\go to another? That is a normal progression. 
|How long do we keep people in the profes- 
3ion? Do you have any research on that at 
all? 


| Mr. Rupert: No; we do not. I just would not 
jattempt to answer that because my answer 
might not be reliable. 


Senator Prowse: Generally speaking, would 
you say that the wages and working condi- 
jions are such that we are getting into the 
eporting business and editing business in 
Canada... 


| Mr. Rupert: I am sorry. I did not under- 
stand that. 


' Senator Prowse: Are we getting into the 
ceporting and editing business throughout the 
20untry people of a caliber that we ought to 
jaave in view of the importance of the func- 
lon they discharge? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes; I think we are getting 
them. I do not think that in many cases we 
are keeping them. It seems to us that you can 
umost measure this in terms of the amount 
yf money people are paid. There is an end to 
‘he amount of sacrifice any person is willing 
40 make in the name of anything. 


| ‘We think the problem is keeping them. 
Very often they gravitate to the larger news- 


»apers so that you have a degree of editorial 
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excellence in many cases in larger newspa-: 
pers that the smaller newspapers cannot 
match. We contend that they could. They 
could hold these people. They could afford to 
pay these salaries. 


It is our impression that the small newspa- 
pers are just as profitable as large newspa- 
pers in terms of the margin of profit. We 
think that the college graduate or fully- 
experienced journeyman reporter who works 
for a newspaper in a small town should 
receive the same sort of salary that a person 
like him receives in a place like Toronto. 


Senator Prowse: Could you tell me why? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes; I can. (A) We have a lot 
of trouble organizing small newspapers 
because of the tremendous turnover in staff. 
(B) We are told by the publisher, “Don’t tell 
us what they pay in Toronto; we are not 
interested. This is some other city. If your 
people want Toronto wages, they had better 
go to Toronto to get it.” 


That is a very difficult argument to counter 
when you are given only the weapon of a 
strike. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, the 
enthusiastic amateurs are spoiling the busi- 
ness for everybody. Is that correct? 


Mr. Rupert: J suppose to some degree that 
is true. I do not know that it is altogether 
true, but there is a great attraction for a lot 
of young people to come into a glamorous sort 
of business so that there seems to be a ready 
supply of talent. The problem is to keep them 
around for awhile. 


Senator Prowse: Tell me as a matter of 
information, is the Guild at all interested in 
any project in order to establish a level of 
professional competence in the people that 
you undertake to bargain for? 


Mr. Rupert: We have a Heywood Broun 
Award, named for our founder, that we think 
is an incentive to people. We do have, right in 
our collective bargaining program, built-in 
promises that all of our locals have to make 
which we think make it possible for our 
people to have professional integrity and to 
become fully experienced. 

It seems to us that the best way to keep 
people in the business—it may sound like a 
simple answer—is to pay them well. We think 
that is the only answer. 


Senator Prowse: You are going to pay 
them. What I had in mind particularly was 
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not pay, but let us grant that pay is impor- 
tant. Is there anything in your contracts that 
require an employer that you enter into a 
eontract with to provide a certain level of 
instruction to these people? 


Mr. Desjarlais: In the contract between the 
Guild and the CBC and the Mercater Corpo- 
ration, there is a clause where the corporation 
is agreeing to take the responsibility of train- 
ing its own newsmen. Unfortunately, this 
clause has not been as respected as we would 
like to have it, but the Guild certainly is 
trying to force it as much as possible. We are 
trying to have the same kind of clause in all 
of the other contracts. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you are 
arguing that now. 


Mr. Desjarlais: Yes. 
Senator Prowse: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow I think 
wanted to ask a question. 


' Senator Sparrow: On Page 6, number 24, it 
says “Where the profit motive outweighs 
editorial responsibility, and this is true in a 
frightening number of cases, reporters and 
editors are underpaid and overworked and 
many of the most promising do not remain 
long enough in the business to become ade- 
quately experienced.” 


Could the witness answer how they arrived 
at this fact or this assumption—whichever it 
may be—that that is the case? 


The Chairman: Mr. Ogilvie or Mr. Rupert. 


Mr. Ruperi: Well, we have, for instance, a 
quote from I suppose the biggest press lord of 
them all, Lord Thomson, who has called the 
small town newspapers “cash boxes’, and 
who on another occasion has said that news is 
what you stick in between the ads. 


Now, that is one—only one—example of 
what we are referring to in our brief. We do 
not have a long series of admissions from 
publishers that they are more interested in 
money than they are in editorial excellence. 
In fact, we do not contend that all of them 
are that way. 


We think that the problems we have in 
negotiating reasonable salaries for competent 
newspaper men in small towns, when the 
newspapers are profitable, proves that the 
emphasis in those particular situations is 
more on profitability than editorial excellence 
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or serving the interests of the community that! 
the newspaper services. | 


The Chairman: Do you want to comment, 
Senator Sparrow, or ask another question on} 
it? 


Senator Sparrow: That is fine; thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: Would you say _ that 
profitability and editorial excellence are moti- 
vating forces in the operating of a paper? Are 
they mutually exclusive? 


Mr. Rupert: No. 


/ 


Senator Prowse: Would you agree that 
editorial excellence will probably result in 
greater profitability? 


Mr. Rupert: I am not sure that the amount 
that the publisher will get will be a full 
return for every dollar he spends improving 
the editorial excellence. I am not sure that he 
will realize a full return in advertising 
revenue. 


Senator Prowse: Over a period of time. 
Mr. Rupert: Yes. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow asked you 
a question on 24. I should like to ask you a 
question on 28, just ahead of that. 


You say “Unorganized employees of Cana-| 
da’s newspapers and other news media have 
in recent months shown an intensified interest 
in gaining the benefits and protections possi 
ble through Guild contracts...” Now comes 
what I want to ask you about. “...despite the 
continued existence of many of the obstacles 
of the 1930s and 1940s...” 


What are these obstacles and particularly) 
what are the continuing obstacles? 


Mr. Rupert: Let me refer to our experience 
in Peterborough. I am sure that you are inter. 
ested in it. We think that our experience in 
Peterborough constitutes us being confrontec 
by the sort of obstacles that we met in the 
1930s. 


In Peterborough, the final offer that the 
Thomson newspaper made before our people 
were forced to strike—and I think that cer: 
tainly we can prove they were forced te 


strike—was in the case of a desk man $5.00 é 
week under what he was making. That iy 
rather difficult to believe, but that is the fact! 
He was offering on January 1, 1969, in ordei 


to get a contract with us, $120 to a desk man 
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a sports editor with six years of experience 
and possibly a college degree or maybe 20 
years of experience—but a minimum of six— 
and at that time he was paying the sports 
editor $125. 


Now, that is not bargaining in good faith to 
achieve a contract, to say that the least the 
publisher will insist on is that somebody take 
a $5.00 pay cut in order to belong to a union. 


We still run into this, people being fired in 
fan organizing drive. Now, this is unfair 
jlabour practice if we can prove this person 
was fired for labour activity. It is very dif- 
‘ficult to do, but if we can prove it, we can 
|pave the person reinstated. What happens to 
‘him in the interim period? What does he live 
jon? How are the other people who are sup- 
joorting their families from the salaries they 
make at that newspaper living? How coura- 
|geous are they going to be? How willing are 
ithey going to be to stand up to the publisher 
jwhen they know that one of their people was 
tired and is without work? 


| These are the sorts of things we run into. 


The Chairman: Has this happened recently? 


Mr. Rupert: People being fired in organiz- 
ng drives; yes. 


The Chairman: How recently? Would you. 
jay last week? Do you care to say? 


_ Mr. Rupert: If you press the question, I will 
imswer it. I would prefer not to answer it 
yecause in an organization drive, we prefer 
not to. 


The Chairman: I 
{uestion. 


shall not press the 


_ Mr. Rupert: ...come above ground until we 
lave established some strength, but it hap- 
‘ened last week. 


Senator Prowse: Nobody wants to put you 
(a a difficult position, but you are telling us 
ight now within the last week or last two 
veeks, people have been fired from their jobs 
cause they were involved in trying to 
‘Tganize a collective bargaining unit? 


| Mr. Ruperi: Right. Now, we have not been 
) the Labour Board and the Labour Board 
‘as not ruled that in fact that was for labour 
tivity. However, we believe it was for 
abour activity. 


| Senator Prowse: You are satisfied in your 
Wn mind this is what happened? 
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Mr. Rupert: Yes sir; yes. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett, did you 
have your hand up? I am sorry; did you not? 


Senator Everett: I want to ask some ques- 
tions when you are ready. 

The Chairman: On this point or another? 

Senator Everett: Another point. 


The Chairman: Are yours on this point, Mr. 
Fortier? 


Mr. 
matter. 


Fortier: It is on the Peterborough 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Rupert, in fighting the Pet- 
erborough battle, did you find evidence that 
management was being overtly influenced by 
the Toronto Head Office of the Thomson 
newspapers or were you dealing with local 
management, local publishers exclusively? 


Mr. Rupert: I am not in a position to 
answer that question because I was not 
assigned to Peterborough. In fact, I was only 
into that city once. I was on the West Coast, 
but maybe Glen Ogilvie can answer. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you care to answer 
that? 
Mr. Ogilvie: Yes. In Peterborough, our 


dealings were with the publisher and legal 
counsel. I was not present myself. There were 
meetings in Toronto at which I understand 
other senior members of the Thomson organi- 
zation were present. I do know that in the 
case of Oshawa, it was not until the 11th hour 
of negotiations that a senior executive officer 
of the Thomson chain did enter into the pic- 
ture and did then, in fact, bargain and stay in 
session until a contract was reached. 


Publishers of papers are reluctant to admit, 
to the Guild certainly, that they are taking 
direction from head offices in some other 
area. We do know that from time to time 
they do contact the head office for help and 
advice. 


Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Rupert referred to what I 
would call a tactic used by the management. 
In Peterborough, did you have instances of 
other tactics used by the publisher that you 
would care to put before the Committee? 


Mr. Ogilvie: Well, the day before a certifi- 
cation vote, the publisher mailed a letter to 


The Chairman: 
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every employee containing many errors of 
fact and, in fact, telling them that it would be 
far better if they were without the Guild. 
That would be the tenor and intent of the 
letter. That is one area. It happened. Fortu- 
nately, we were able to get a rebuttal on very 
short notice. 


Mr. Fortier: Rebuttal to the letter on the 
facts? 


Mr. Ogilvie: A rebuttal on the facts. 


Mr. Fortier: Was the grievance submitted 
to the Labour Relations Board? Since this is 
history, I presume we can talk about its 


Mr. Ogilvie: I do not think it was protested 
ever. 


Mr. Rupert: I might add, I do not think a 
refusal to bargain charge was made ever 
against Thomson Newspapers in Peterbor- 
ough. I am not personally aware of what sort 
of thinking went into the decision not to press 
that matter. I suspect that it was such a dead 
issue that they decided not to press something 
when there really was nothing to win but a 
hollow victory at the very best. 


Mr. Fortier: Given the Peterborough 
experience behind you now, if you had to 
fight a similar battle, how would you go 
about it? In other words, what have you 
learned in Peterborough? 


Mr. Rupert: I think we learned a lesson in 
Peterborough. We were reminded of some- 
thing in Peterborough that we knew already. 
It has become almost impossible for us to 
organize a single department of a newspaper 
because we just do not have the power base 
for collective bargaining. 

Even when we succeed in organizing, as we 
did in Peterborough, and we go to the bar- 
gaining table, the only thing a union has, 
remember, is the threat of withdrawal of its 
services. In Peterborough, all we had was the 
editorial department. I think that the publisher 
in Peterborough was willing to get along 
without his editorial department for awhile in 
order to get rid of the union. 

One thing that we have not mentioned is a 
tactic that is sort of an interesting commen- 
tary on what centralized ownership can do. In 
Peterborough, we could not get any coverage 
of our strike because Thomson controlled all 
but one—I can be corrected, but I think this 
still is true—small private radio station. 


The only way we could get a printed mes- 
sage to the people of Peterborough was to 
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find a press and do it ourselves and hand it 
out to people’s doors. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you saying it was a com-, 
plete blackout of news with respect to the! 
strike of the Peterborough Examiner in the 


Peterborough area? 


Mr. Rupert: Except on the private radic 
station. I think there only was one story) 
Some student sympathizers took up the cause 
of the strikers and staged some demonstra: 
tions in Peterborough. Now this is my 
recollection. 


Two or three students were arrested fo 
public mischief or something like that. I think 
that a story did appear in the newspaper tha) 
day. They were identified as strikers; they 
were not strikers. 


Mr. Ogilvie: If I might cut in here. Th 
was a radio and TV broadcast, not a newspa 
per. Newspaper coverage was restricted to i 
first-day story, a few minor details, mino 
accounts toward the end of the strike, to | 
full-page advertisement appearing abou 
Christmas time. 


What transpired during the strike di) 
amount to an almost total newspaper blackovu 
by the Thomson interests with the exceptio 
of this one small, independent radio statio 
which did manage to give a fair, but brie’ 
account of what was transpiring. 


} 


Sosa 


The Chairman: Senator Everett. | 


Senator Everett: Mr. Ogilvie, you wet, 
talking about the members of your Guil) 
being a professional group and their source 
should be protected by privilege. You als 
stated that they should be able to take part i 
politics without fear of any retaliation frol 
their employers. 

Did you think this right should be ¢e 
shrined in the yaw? . 


Mr. Ogilvie: I am not sure how it could b 
but I would think that it would come unde 
civil rights in some areas. | 


Speaking of politics, what I had in mir 
was a civic-minded reporter who takes pa) 
in local politics at the municipal level, aspir| 
to the school board, to a smaller council, | 
some area which does not necessitate givil| 
up his daily livelihood to tend to the bus 
ness—this type of activity. It has bet. 


frowned upon. [ 


When such activities do not entail sufficie: 
amounts of time on the reporter’s part ) 


| 
| 


| 
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impair his ability to do his job properly or to 
attend to his daily work—obviously when it 
gets into a higher field and when more time is 
required, I would say that leaves of absences 
‘should be granted to newspaper people doing 
‘this. In some cases now, they are required to 
resign. 


Senator Everett: What you are talking 
about is a contractual arrangement between 
the employer and the group of employees or 
the individual employee. What I asked you 
was whether or not you felt a law should be 
passed to enshrine this principle. 


| 


| Mr. Rupert: I will give my personal opin- 
ion. Yes. 


Senator Everett: What should the law say? 


Mr. Rupert: I think it should say that no 
‘newspaper reporters should be required to 
divulge the names of their sources. 

I would think we should write it into our 
contracts. 


| 


The Chairman: Do you think it should be 
law? 


_ Senator Everett: You do not think it should 
‘be a law? 

{ 

_ Mr. Rupert: I certainly do not think it is 
necessary. 


Senator Everett: Could you tell me what 
dues you charge? 


_ Mr. Rupert: It varies from one local to 
another but generally, it is five percent of one 
week’s salary per month, which comes to 
something like 1.23 of the minimum scale 
negotiated by the union. Now, if our people 
make differentials and overtime and earn 
‘over the scale, they are not charged dues on 
the additional money they make. That means 
that the person who earns $200 a week—and 
they are too few—would pay, in most locals, 
$10 per month for his dues. 

| Now, in addition to that, we have what we 
call a defence fund. It is like an insurance 
that our people buy against that day when 
‘they might have to strike. When members of 
the newspaper guild go on strike and the 
Strike is sanctioned by the international 
union, our members receive strike benefits 
Which can go anywhere from $40 to $85 a 
Week, depending on their needs. 


| 


Senator Everett: What are the defence fund 
dues? 


| 
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Mr. Rupert: I think it is something like 
$3.50. I am not sure. I think $3.50 on a salary 
to a top of $6.00 depending on the amount of 
salary you earn. 


Senator Evereti: Are there any other dues 
or assessments charged by the union to 
members? 


Mr. Rupert: Initiation fees vary. I think 
they go anywhere from nothing to $5.00 or 
$10.00. They are rather low when compared 
to most initiation fees of unions. 


Senator Everett: Is that the sum total of the 
dues that are charged by the Guild to its 
members? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. 


Senaior Everett: How much of those dues is 
remitted from the locals to the Canadian Cen- 
tral Office? 


Mr. Rupert: We do not have one. We have 
a Canadian District Council, which is not a 
central office. It is just an unofficial Guild 
body which meets periodically. The dues to 
that are nominal. I do not think they would 
amount to more than $1.00 per member per 
month. I do not think they even are that high. 


Mr. Ogilvie: They are paid by the local 
participating in the council, from the local 
fund from their part of the dues already paid. 
The amounts already have been mentioned. 


Senator Everett: The dues then are remit- 
ted to Washington by the local directorate? 


Mr. Rupert: Then they send a portion of 
the dues to the Washington Office. This is 
called per caps. Then the Washington Office 
pays the bills of the Canadian operation. 


For instance, I am _ an_ international 
employee. I am paid from Washington, but 
the Guild has a bank account in Canada. My 
salary comes out of that bank account. 


Senator Everett: That is a Washington-con- 
trolled bank account? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. Well, Washington-con- 
trolled except that there are some Canadian 
people on the Board and they rule on expen- 
ditures. They rule on the budget and have 
some degree of participation. 


Senator Everett: And some degree of the 
membership of the International Board? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. 
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Senator Everett: Could you tell me what 
the Canadian income of the Guild is? 


Mr. Rupert: No. We could get you that 
figure. There are approximately 3,000 or 3,500 
Guild members in Canada. I am just not sure 
what the per capita is. 


Mr. Ogilvie: It is around $3.85 a month. 


Mr. Rupert: So supposing it is $3.85 per 
member and there are 3,500 members. It is 
something over a thousand. 


Senator Evereti: I am sorry; I did not get 
that. 


Senator Prowse: 3,000 members; 3,500 


members. 
Mr. Rupert: 
Senator Evereti: What is the $3.85 a month? 


About $11,000.00 per month. 


Mr. Rupert: Those are what we call “per 
caps”. The local collects its dues and then 
remits to Washington $3.85, or something 
very close to that, per member. 


Senator Everett: I see. So $11,000.00 then is 
remitted by the locals to Washington? 


Mr. Ruperi: Yes. 


Senator Everett: You say you have 3500 


members? 


Mr. Rupert: Well, I picked that figure out 
of the air. It might be closer to 3400. 


The Chairman: 3400. 


Senator Evereit: How many of those are in 
the editorial department? 


Mr. Ogilvie: I do not have figures to break 
it down. Our locals vary. 


The Chairman: Perhaps you would forward 
that information to us. Would that be 
satisfactory? 


Senator Evereti: Not entirely, Mr. Chair- 


man. 
It would not be a major portion of your 
members? 


Mr. Rupert: It would not be the majority of 
our members. 


Senator Everett: It would be less than 25 
percent? 


Mr. Rupert: No. I do not think so. I believe 
it would be right around 30 percent. 
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Senator Everett: About 30 percent. What 
would be the function of the remainder ¢ 
your members? 


Mr. Rupert: It would be to work in the 
business office, clerks, typists, stenographers, 
accountants, advertising salesmen, in some 
cases truck drivers, circulation district 
managers. Depending on how much of our) 
jurisdiction we have organized, they do' 
almost all of the non-craft jobs apart from. 
running presses, setting type, this kind of | 
thing. 


Senator Everett: Your brief seems to me, 
on reading it, to give heavy emphasis to the) 
problems of the editorial journalist. 


Mr. Rupert: It was our impression that that! 
was your major concern. That is why we 
concentrated on it. 


Senator Evereti: I see. Well, I would like) 
the figures. You say that it would not be less 
or would be less than 25 percent? 


Mr. Rupert: It would be right around 2 
percent. 


en 


Senator Everett: About 25 percent of you) 
workers are editorial? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. And I do not put that t/ 
you as an accurate figure. I think it is close tj 
that. We will get you exact figures. 


Senator Everett: I would like a complet) 
breakdown, Mr. Chairman. | 


The Chairman: We would appreciate it jj 
we could have the information. - 


a question. Depending on the local situation 
it might be different. The CBC local is com 
posed only of newsmen, nobody else by 
newsmen. . 


Mr. Desjarlais: I might have it in answer 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
Senator Evereti: In that case, the Guild .! 


Mr. Desjarlais: ... represents only newsme€ 


in the CBC. 


The Chairman: Senator Bourque, some tin 
ago you wanted to ask a question. I am sor 
I could not get to you sooner. 


Senator Bourque: In your brief, Article 1, 
says “The purpose of the American Newsp) 
per Guild shall be to advance the econom 
interests of its members, to guarantee, as f 
as it is able, constant honesty in the news, ) 


raise the standards of journalism and ethics 
‘of the industry...” 


Now, my question is, is it necessary for a 
)prospective member of the Guild to undergo 
-some kind of examination as to his ability, 
“experience, and knowledge as a newspaper- 
man before he is admitted to the Guild? In 
other words, is it necessary for the candidate 
jto show what ability he has as a 
_newspaperman? 


_ Mr. Rupert: It is necessary for the prospec- 
tive Guild member to prove his ability to the 
publisher. The difference between our union 
‘and craft unions is that we do not supply 
staff to a publisher. The publisher hires 
people on the basis of their qualifications. 
Once he has hired them, then they become 
‘members of our union. 


So, yes, there is a test, but we do not apply 
‘it. The publishers do. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Macdonald 
had a question. 


Senator Macdonald: Yes. To go back to that 
Peterborough matter for a moment. On that 
paper, are there craft unions? 


Mr. Rupert: I do have some figures for 
them; yes. 


Senator Macdonald: I just wondered if 
there are craft unions present. 


Mr. Rupert: There are craft unions in Pe- 
terborough. I will give you figures at this time 
'on that. At the time that the Peterborough 
Examiner offered us a top minimum of 
$125.00 for an assistant editorial writer, the 
-pressman was earning $131.50, which is $6.50 
higher than what we were offered. On Janu- 
| ary 1, 1969, which was the day their proposed 
Offer would go into effect, the pressman 
_ would have been earning $143.25. 

So that is something like $18.00 a week 
more than our assistant editorial writer, 
which was what the top classification was 
| offered. 


Senator Macdonald: In other words, in the 
craft unions, the members were to cross the 
\picket lines of the industrial union? 


Mr. Rupert: Would they? 
Senator Macdonald: Yes. 


Mr. Rupert: In that particular case, sir, 
they did. 


Senator Macdonald: Have you run _ into 
jurisdictional disputes with them? 
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Mr. Rupert: Very rarely. 


Senator Macdonald: The craft unions did 
cross the picket line? 


Mr. Rupert: The question of jurisdictional 
disputes tends to be rather easy; it is easy to 
separate the function of a pressman or printer 
from that of a reporter or a district manager 
or ad salesman. 


Senator Prowse: Well, the craft unions 
have insisted on that separation all along. 


Mr. Rupert: Well, they are craft unions. We 
are an industrial union. We are dedicated to 
the principle that one union, and one union 
only, should represent all of the employees in 
a newspaper plant. That is our position of 
principle. 

However, we are unable, because of the 
longstanding craft union structure to do very 
much about this. The printers’ union is the 
oldest union in the country. 


The Chairman: Guild members crossed the 
picket lines which are around the newspapers 
in Toronto. 


Mr. Rupert: Our Guild members are now 
walking through a nominal sort of picket line 
in Toronto. When the strike was at its height, 
our members were going through the line. We 
do have, within our constitution, a provision 
which empowers our locals to sanction a 
picket line and refuse to cross it. 

Now, there are people who would interpret 
the Federal, and in fact the Ontario, law to 
prohibit us from taking that position. I think 
probably that is as much as I should say 
about that. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald. 


Senator Macdonald: What degree of coop- 
eration is there between the two unions, craft 
and your union? 


Mr. Rupert: It really depends totally on the 
locality. For instance, in the City you are in, 
there is a very large amount of cooperation 
and understanding of common interest be- 
tween the craft unions and the Guild. 


I think generally we have a rather good 
relationship with the craft union, but we have 
had some tremendous breakdowns. Peterbor- 
ough was one. Certainly, Toronto was a 
bigger one. 


Senator Macdonald: I would like to change 
the subject unless somebody else has a 
question. 
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The Chairman: Senator Sparrow wanted to 
ask a question, but why don’t you carry on? 
We will come back to Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Macdonald: Does your union resist 
any changes in the technical operation of the 
papers? 


Mr. Rupert: No. 


Senator Macdonald: I have in mind such 
things as the Linotype. 


Mr. Rupert: That is not our jurisdiction, sir. 
We do have automated processes introduced 
into our jurisdiction in the business offices 
now. We are told that it is coming in the 
editorial departments. 


We have a collective bargaining program 
that is determined by our convention. One of 
the mandatory proposals we must make and 
try to achieve is that when an automated 
process is to be introduced that is going to 
reduce the work force, the publisher and the 
union discuss the most positive way to 
approach this. We insist that no one be dis- 
placed. We do so on the basis that without 
consumers, there will be no newspapers or 
ads. Therefore, people have to work. 


Now, I was interested in the Woods Com- 
mission Report. They said that that was 
exactly what they thought management and 
unions ought to do. However, we still meet a 
surprising amount of resistance from some 
publishers in this area. They feel they ought 
to be able to introduce the process and dis- 
place people if they want to. 

In some cases, they agree to a contractual 
provision. In other cases, they give us a side 
letter to our agreement which says “No one 
shall be displaced within the life of this 
agreement.” We are inclined, in some cases, 
to take that side letter. We would rather have 
a contractual provision, which is what the 
Woods Commission recommended. 


Senator Macdonald: Sometimes, by natural 
erosion or something, there would be fewer 
people employed. 


Mr. Rupert: By attrition, our number of 
members would be reduced. That is some- 
thing we think we have to live with in many 
situations. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Sparrow: Beginning on Page 15 
through to Page 17, and referring to number 
72 on Page 17, you state in reference to con- 
centration of ownership that “This high 
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degree of concentration of ownership... dis- | 
turbs us greatly.” 

Then in your verbal presentation you 
referred to fewer owning more which trou- 
bles you. Are you advocating legislation in | 
this regard? If you are, have you a firm | 
proposal to make so far as legislation would | 
be concerned to put some controls on the 
ownership of the media? 


Mr. Rupert: Well, yes, we advocate legisla- | 
tion; no, we do not have a firm proposal. 
However, if any agency that is empowered to | 
show an Official interest is interested in this 
approach, then we would make certainly a | 
firm proposal. 


Senator Sparrow: Have you any further | 
comments on this subject? 


Mr. Rupert: Well, I was going to refer to an | 
article that was in the Globe and Mail maga- | 
zine some time ago, which I think rather | 
dramatically points up the dangers of concen- 
tration of ownership. 

If I may, I am just going to read the first 
few paragraphs. This was written by Ken 
Bagnell in the Globe and Mail. 

“You are, let us say, rolling out of bed in | 
the old city of Saint John, misty and gray in | 
the New Brunswick morning. You reach for | 
the morning paper. It is K. C. Irving’s paper. | 
You switch on the radio. Chances are good it 
is K. C. Irving’s station. You turn on the TV. 
It is K. C. Irving’s channel. 

“You stroll to the drydock. It is K. C. Ir-| 
ving’s drydock. You walk to the famous Re- | 
versing Falls and lift your gaze to a belching 
pulp mill. It is K. C. Irving’s mill. You scan a} 
hill and a sprawling oil refinery. It is K. C.| 
Irving’s refinery and maybe even his hill. 


“You board a bus. It is K. C. Irving’s bus. 
After dinner, you buy the evening paper. It is 
K. C. Irving’s paper. You pick up the out-of-/| 
town papers from Moncton and from Frederic- | 
ton. They are K. C. Irving’s. You are in the} 
domain of one of the most incredible men in) 
Canada.” 

I think that is a dramatic example of how} 
concentration of ownership can be dangerous. | 
I think a man who controls so much of the) 
economy in the lives of a group of people in’ 
one city must present a tremendous problem} 
to a newspaper management which sincerely | 
believes that it ought to be responsible to the| 
public that it services. 


I just think that this creates tremendous) 
problems for the people who are running this) 


| 


newspaper and that is the sort of concentra- 
tion of ownership that disturbs us. 


The Chairman: May I ask you if there is 
any different attitude towards the Guild from 
these various common Ownership companies? 
You may not be able to answer that. 


Mr. Rupert: It is a good question. 


The Chairman: Presumably, you are work- 


_ ing in newspapers which are owned by these 


various companies. 
Mr. Rupert: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do they respond differently 
to the Guild? 


Mr. Rupert: I think it varies from one own- 
ership group to another. In some instances, 
there seems to be total autonomy in terms of 
employer relations. In others, there seems to 
be a rather large degree of central control. So 
I think it varies from one to another. 


If for instance, we are up against an 


employer who is unfriendly to the Guild— 


such as Lord Thomson obviously has proven 


| himself to be—he learns an awful lot of les- 
_ Sons on that organizing drive that he can use 


to defeat us somewhere else. I think that this 


may be the extreme case, but it can happen 
that concentration of Ownership can, in fact, 
make it more difficult for a newspaper group 
of employees to gain collective bargaining, a 


| right to which they have a democratic right. 


The Chairman: Perhaps you fellows learn 
_something out of the same situation. 


Mr. Rupert: We like to think we learn 
' something. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman. 


_ Senator McElman: You refer to the article 
by Bagnell in your brief on Page 17, 73. You 
Make the statement “We feel the treatment 
given news adverse to K. C. Irving’s non- 
newspapers holdings by his New Brunswick 
‘Papers gives ample demonstration of the 
potential for dishonesty inherent in such 
monopoly.” 

| Do you have any evidence to support a 
Statement like that or do you simply go on 
the basis of Mr. Bagnell’s story? That is a 
rather broad statement. 


| Mr. Rupert: I know to what he is referring. 
I was trying to put together a response. 

I think basically we are relying on the find- 
ings of reporter Bagnell. Now, I do not know 
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personally whether the newspapers in that 
town have been unwilling to honestly face the 
pollution problem that mill may be creating. I 
personally do not know. 


Senator McElman: I was wondering if you 
had any evidence or whether you were 
accepting the sense of the Bagnell story at 
face value. 


Secondly, you speak of where you had 
Guild contracts with publishers—you do have 
Guild contracts, I take it, in the Atlantic 
Provinces somewhere? 


Mr. Rupert: No. 


Senator McElman: Have you attempted to 
establish the Guild? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. I had a feeler, an indica- 
tion of interest from the Maritimes a matter 
of three months ago. It was from an editorial 
person who, because of no exposure to the 
Guild thought that the Guild was an editori- 
al-only union. 

This person pointed out that the newspaper 
that he or she was employed by was one 
owned by a person who also owned other 
newspapers. She said, “If you are going to 
work in this area, you are going to have to 
work for this man. He can control the wages. 
All we need is a Guild.” 

So I wrote a letter to this person and said 
that our experience had been it was very, 
very difficult for us to negotiate a respectable 
contract in an area where there is no Guild 
and in an area where we only have one 
department organized. I did not get an answer 
which indicates, to me, this person just felt 
that it was a bigger job than we could handle. 

We are very interested in pursuing. We do 
not deny the benefits of Guild membership to 
any group of newspapermen, no matter how 
large or small anywhere, provided we think 
there is some practical possibility that we are 
going to be able to achieve a contract and do 
something for them. 

We will not organize people simply so we 
can Say we represent them. If we cannot 
represent them effectively, then we do not 
want to represent them at all. 


Senator McElman: The information we 
have thus far indicates there is rather sub- 
stantial disparity in the wage levels as 
between some parts of the prairies relative to 
B.C. or the central part of the nation. The 
same holds true for the Atlantic provinces 
relative to Central Canada and B.C. 
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Would it not be one of the purposes of your 
Guild to endeavor to move into these areas of 
apparent need and overcome this disparity? 


Mr. Rupert: That is exactly our goal. Any 
time we have any reason to believe that we 
can organize a group of newspapermen, any- 
where, anywhere in this country, no matter 
how remote, and that we can do a good job 
for them, we will go and try to do it. 


Now, because we will take on almost any 
organizing situation, we frankly have some 
failures, but we think that any group of 
newspapermen that indicate a real interest 
should have an opportunity. It is their demo- 
cratic right and we are the union to represent 
them. 


Senator McElman: In view of this wage 
situation that I refer to, does it not seem 
strange that you could be described almost as 
a Toronto-based organization rather than a 
national organization? 


Mr. Rupert: 
thinker 


In view of our goals, you 


Senator McElman: In view of your goals 
and some of the disparities, such as wages, 
that I spoke on, is it not a strange thing that 
you come out in your membership, etcetera, 
almost as a Toronto-based organization rather 
than a national organization? 


Mr. Rupert: I think it is unfortunate, but I 
do not think it is a strange thing. We have 
pointed out that on smaller newspapers con- 
ditions are such that internal turnover is so 
rapid that we cannot establish a base. It takes 
a long time from the day you sign the first 
person to a card until you get to the Labour 
Board and get certified. 

It takes a much longer time from that point 
until you achieve a contract. If you have a 
situation where there is no stability and 
people are moving and going to greener fields 
all of the time, and management is not likely 
in many of these cases to hire somebody who 
they think might be sympathetic to the Guild, 
frequently what you can wind up with is a 
contract and no members or certification and 
no members. 


That is why we have had some problems in 
the Maritimes and also in other small cities. 


Now, we have had, of course, problems in 
Quebec that the whole nation has had. Ours 
are no different from anybody else’s except 
that we have had our separation. We have 
lost through a Labour Board decision sup- 
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ported by the CBC. We have lost our French- 
speaking news people in Quebec, but we still 
are trying to achieve strength in Quebec and 
the Maritimes. 


Anyway, I think it is unfortunate, but I do 
not think it is strange. I think there are some 
clearly identifiable reasons for our inability to 
get into the Maritimes. 


Senator McElman: Would this be one of the 
principal reasons then why you are an inter- 
national rather than a national organization 
as well? Would you look to strength at the 
international level that you cannot get 
nationally? 


Mr. Rupert: The history is that the Guild 
was organized in Canada by an international 
union. The start was made, as you have seen 
from the brief, in Toronto. I think that most 
Canadian Guild members feel that the whole 
concept of unionism is where the members of 
a group can enjoy the strengths of the group. _ 

I think the strength in Canada is too small. 
Certainly the larger group can be, in my 
judgment, the stronger. I suppose that is just 
an academic argument in favor of interna- 
tional unions rather than national unions. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Sparrow: Referring to wages again, 
you refer, of course to the fact that local | 
members make the final decision on the | 
acceptance or rejection of a proposed contract | 
settlement under which they will work. 


Now, in 25 on Page 6, you discuss minimum | 
beginners’ salaries as ranging from $118.84 
weekly at the Toronto Telegram to $75.40 at 
the Oshawa Times. Why would there be such | 
a difference under a Guild contract with you 
representing both? 


Mr. Rupert: Very simple, sir. The publisher 
would not go any higher. The way we! 
achieved our initial contract in Oshawa was 
to strike. We had to strike to achieve that 
kind of a figure and that is the best we could) 
do. 


We were faced with the practical decision: 
“This is all we can get. Are we going to! 
desert the people because it is less than we} 
have somewhere else?” I do not think we can} 
afford to do that. 


Senator Sparrow: Would you comment on) 
the economics of the newspapers themselves?} 
Why is it one can afford the higher wage and 
the other cannot? . 


Mr. Rupert: I suppose like in any other 
business, there are some newspapers which 
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are more prosperous than others. I do not 
know how prosperous the Oshawa Times is, 
but I do know it is the only newspaper in that 
town and that they have a very big expensive 
new building. They have a rather large circu- 
lation. They have very low wages. They have 
lots of ads in the newspaper. 


We have to assume that this is one of the 
Thomson cash boxes and we contend that he 
is not giving us our share or giving our people 
their share. But we really were faced with a 
practical decision: If that is the most this man 
is willing to give, no matter how long the 
people walk around the building and how 
much his image in the community suffers, we 
either have to take it and wait for another 
day—which is what we have done there—or 
we have to stage a strike. Now we struck to 
get the first contract there and we had great 
support from the labour community. 


We could not have achieved the contract 
without them. Now, the second time around, 
we thought that we had achieved as much as 
we could. Even had we gone on the street, we 
felt that we could not have achieved any 
more at the bargaining table. So we accepted 
that. 


Senator Sparrow: Do you know the circula- 
tion of that newspaper? 


Mr. Rupert: The Oshawa Times? 
Senator Sparrow: Yes. 
Mr. Rupert: I am sorry; I do not. 


The Chairman: I am sure we have that. 


I think, Honourable Senators, that perhaps 
our time has just about elapsed. Are there 
any final questions? 


Senator Macdonald: Do I take it you have 
only two full-time paid staff in Canada? 


Mr. Rupert: Really, there is only one staff 
member in Canada of the International Union 
and that is me. 


For an organizing drive that we are con- 
ducting among the CBC employees—I feel 
free to mention it because it is above board 
and we have a power base now—we put for a 
beriod of two months one of the local mem- 
bers, a CBC newsman, on our staff. He was 
paid by the International. 


Now, the larger locals in Toronto and Van- 
couver do have their own local staff people. 


Senator Macdonald: You say normally only 
the President and the Secretary Treasurer are 
the only two. 


Mr. Rupert: No, sir. They are the only two 
paid people on the International Executive 
Board. All of the other members of that 
Board are working newspapermen. Now, 
there is a staff of maybe 20 people, but only 
two of them are at the policy-making level. 


The Chairman: Does anybody else have 
anything to ask because I want to—Senator 
McElman. 


Senator McElman: I just want to go back 
for a moment to the reference to the involve- 
ment of field members or groups of newsmen 
or newspaper employees in politics. Correct 
me if I am wrong. I drew from Mr. Ogilvie’s 
remarks that involvement in municipal poli- 
tics would be an acceptable thing, but at the 
Provincial, Federal levels not so acceptable. 


When Mr. Rupert said that this would be 
hegotiated in the contract, surely there would 
not be any difference between the three 
levels, would there? 


Mr. Ogilvie: I am sorry. I hope I did not 
indicate that. I said there had been resistance 
at the lower level municipal level and at a 
higher level, leaves of absences had been 
denied. People had been placed in the posi- 
tion of resigning a position to take part in 
politics. 


Senator McElman: 
then. 


I misunderstood you 


Mr. Ogilvie: We are not limiting to one 
sphere. In the area where the amount of work 
involved would interfere with the daily work, 
it is obvious there would need to be leaves of 
absences or some such arrangement. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier. 


Mr, Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have two or three short wrap-up questions, 
Mr. Rupert. Will you kindly turn to Para- 
graph 12, bottom of Page 3 of your brief, and 
look to the Ottawa situation where both the 
Citizen and the Journal have Guild contracts. 

It is a fact, is it not, that insofar as the 
Citizen is concerned, all its reporters are 
members of the Guild; whereas, so far as the 
Journal is concerned, only the circulation 
employees are members of the Guild? I 
believe that is correct. 


Mr. Rupert: We are not fully organized in 
either newspaper in our jurisdiction. At the 
Citizen, the editorial, circulation, business 
office and plant maintenance employees are 
members. We do not have the advertising 
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staff. At the Journal, we only have the circu- 
lation people. 


Mr. Fortier: My question is because of the 
Guild contract at the Citizen, have you in fact 
experienced at the journal higher salaries 
paid to those employees who are unionized at 
the Citizen? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. That has been our experi- 
ence. I am recalling a few years ago that the 
Journal management gave their editorial 
people an increase; that they had rather 
closely predicted what the Guild settlements 
were going to be in the past. They thought 
they had done so in this case. 

After the Guild contract was negotiated at 
the Citizen, the Journal had to give an addi- 
tional salary increase to its people to keep 
them $.50 or $1.00 above the wage level of the 
Citizen. 

This is a tactic that we are faced with in 
almost every city where one hewspaper is 
partially or fully organized and one is not. 


Mr. Fortier: Going to another city and 
speaking of an area, have you encountered 
similar experiences also in an area where, 
say, grouping together a number of small 
towns, if you have one Guild contract in one 
particular city, in another nearby city the 
salaries would tend to be on par with the 
ones paid to that Guild newspaper? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes, sir. It is our impression 
that publishers watch closely the Guild settle- 
ments at the closest city—the ones with 
which their employees would most readily 
identify—and that guides them in many cases 
to the kind of money they pay. 


Now, what they do not do is match all of 
the fringe benefits, but their employees tend 
not to be aware of fringe benefits of Guild 
membership—not as aware as they are of the 
salary. 


Mr. Fortier: Take-home pay. 
Mr. Rupert: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: What has been the experience 
of the Guild in this respect in the United 
States? 


Mr. Rupert: It is identical. 
Mr. Fortier: Identical? 
Mr. Rupert: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have the same percent- 
age of coverage? 
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Mr. Rupert: I think in terms of circulation, 
our coverage in Canada might be higher. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it? 


Mr. Rupert: In the United States, there are 
major papers like Dallas and Houston, the 
Los Angeles Times, one of the Chicago 
papers—the Tribune, Atlanta that we do not 
have any contracts with. Those are just some 
of the big ones. 


Mr. Fortier: You speak on Page 6, Para- 
graph 22, of local members having a final 
decision. Is it not a fact that all contracts 
have to be approved by Washington? 


Mr. Rupert: Yes. We set standards, the 
International Union, in convention that we 
want each local to meet or attempt to meet in 
its bargaining. Before a contract can be sub- 
mitted to the membership for ratification, the. 
approval of the Contracts Committee has to 
be secured, except where there is a strike 
vote or a strike. 


If there is a strike vote or a strike, then the 
settlement can be referred directly to mem- 


bers for ratification without going through the 


Contracts Committee. 


Mr. Fortier: So, except for a strike vote, 


the measure of local autonomy is somewhat 


qualified. 


Mr. Rupert: There are qualifications. 1| 
would say that the decision as to whether a) 


contract will or will not be accepted is always 


made by the members. Now, we may be. 
instructed to go back to the bargaining table 
and attempt to improve it. 


| 
| 
| 


. 
| 
| 


| 
| ! 
| 


Mr. Fortier: Could the members approve a. 
contract that has not been approved in) 
Washington? 


Mr. Rupert: That has happened. Some form) 
of disciplinary action, which usually is not 
very stern, has been taken by the Internation- 


al Union. 
ft 
} 


Mr. Fortier: Finally, on the bottom of Page 
7, Paragraph 28, I was interested in being 
reminded that in Peterborough, the City 
Editor, the District Editor and the Chiel, 
Editorial Writer had joined the Guild pickei 
line. Is it not a fact that the Chief Editorial) 
Writer, Mr. Dunwoody, has gone back to the 
newspaper since the strike has been settled? 


Mr. Rupert: I do not know. Glen, do you 
know? 
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Mr. Ogilvie: I do not know. He was one of 
the last few who took part in the strike who 
had not found an acceptable position to my 
knowledge up until six weeks ago or a month 
ago. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Do you know, Mr. Ogilvie, 
_what happened to the City and District Edi- 
| tors? Have they gone back to the newspaper? 


Mr. Ogilvie: Well... 


._ Mr. Fortier: Have they been accepted back 
into the fold? 


Mr. Ogilvie: I am sorry. I cannot say where 
they are now. I do know that with the excep- 
tion of five members, who went on strike, all 
hhave secured jobs back at their old papers or 
with other newspapers out of town. A sixth 
did have a position and decided it was not his 
cup of tea and relinquished it. 


Since that date, they have not communicat- 
ed with us or with me, so I cannot say what 
they are doing at the moment. That was back 
in mid October. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. Have any Canadi- 
ans served as President of the International 
Union? 


Mr. Ogilvie: Not up to this point. 


Mr. Rupert: No Canadian ever has run for 
that office, but I guess you know from the 
orief that there are two International Vice 
residents on the Board from Canada. They 
ave one vote, the same as does the 
resident. 


| The Chairman: I would like to thank Js, 


} 
Senator McElman: One final question. 


_ To go back to where we started on the 
juestion of privilege for reporters. That 
vould come under Provincial jurisdiction. I 
vonder if any Province has given that privi- 
°ee, that reporters can protect their sources. 


Mr. Rupert: Not that I am aware of at this 
me. 


The Chairman: I would like to thank Mr. 
)gilvie, Mr. Rupert and Mr. Desjarlais. You 


ave assisted us greatly. We have been 
‘elighted to have you present. 


Honorable Senators, we will now adjourn 
or exactly ten minutes. We will reconvene in 
‘Ms room in ten minutes to receive the brief 
“om the Canadian Managing Editors Confer- 
ace, in exactly ten minutes. 
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Thank you. 
(Brief recess) 
(Upon resuming) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, the 
next witnesses are representatives of the 
Canadian Managing Editors’ Conference. There 
are a number of them. This is why I am 
standing. 


On my immediate right is Mr. Ivor Wil- 
liams. He is the President of the Canadian 
Managing Editors, the chief witness. He is the 
Managing Editor of the London Free Press. 


Other people are Bill MacPherson, Manag- 
ing Editor of the Ottawa Citizen; Mr. William 
H. Metcaife, Managing Editor of the Ottawa 
Journal; Mr. C. M. Fellman, Managing Editor 
of the North Bay Nugget; Mr. Robert D. 
Owen, the Editor-in-Chief of the Kingston 
Whig-Standard; Mr. Gordon Bullock, Manag- 
ing Editor of the Hamilton Spectator. 


Gentlemen, perhaps you have been here 
earlier today. Your brief was received some 
three weeks ago. It has been circulated to the 
Senators, presumably studied by them, so we 
can take it as read. 


I should like to give you a few minutes, if 
you wish, to summarize or expend or explain 
or, indeed, to talk about anything else. You 
may use the time as you wish. If you do not 
mind, we suggest 15 minutes. You may talk 
about whatever you might wish. 


Following that time period, we will ask the 
Senators to proceed with their questions 
which, I am sure you know, may be on con- 
tent or on other matters. 


Mr. Williams. 


Mr. Ivor Williams: President, Canadian 
Managing Editors; Managing Editor, the 
London Free Press: Thank VOU Slit, a Vir 
Chairman, Honourable Senators, in response 
to this invitation of the Committee, the 
Canadian Managing Editors’ Conference sub- 
mitted information regarding the function of 
the organization, the membership and financ- 
ing. A number of members have provided 
requested information individually. 


Mr. Schrader of Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute of Toronto advised me he prepared 
for your information a digest of the reports of 
the annual meetings. 


The association exists for the professional 
interests of its members, and so forth— 
editorial improvement of Canadian newspa- 
pers. Our membership is composed of news- 
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paper executives whose basic responsibility is 
managing the news departments, of daily 
newspapers in most cases. 


The Managing Editor is responsible to his 
Editor or to the publisher for the daily news 
content of the papers. 


The Canadian Managing Editors’ Confer- 
ence plans annual meetings. Our function is 
to try to develop annual programs at these 
conventions for the professional interests of 
our membership. 


With me today, Honourable Senators, are 
two past Presidents of our organization, our 
Treasurer, a Director, and our Program 
Chairman for next year’s meeting, which will 
be held in Winnipeg. If there are questions 
regarding organization or function, we will be 
pleased to answer them. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. That 
is brief and to the point. 

I think Senator Sparrow is going to begin 
asking you some questions. 


Senator Sparrow: Could I ask what the 
total membership of your association is? 


Mr. Williams: Memberships, sir, are based 
on attendance at the annual conference. It is, 
I believe, 46 at the meeting last year in 
Ottawa. 


Senator Sparrow: There are permanent 
membership lists as such, or who do you 
notify that a conference is being held? 


Mr. Williams: We have a list of all Canadi- 
an Managing Editors, who are advised and 
receive bulletins. 


Senator Sparrow: You say in your brief 
that you hoped to make available bulletins to 
your membership. Would these go to the same 
group that you notify of the meeting itself? Is 
that correct? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 


Senator Sparrow: In your membership, do 
you notify the weekly magazines as well as 
the dailies? 


Mr. Williams: No; we do not. 


Senator Sparrow: This is strictly a daily 
newspaper? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. 
Senator Sparrow: Why? 


Mr. Williams: We have decided that our 
role is quite different to those of weekly edi- 
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tors. We prefer to function as an organization 
of the daily Managing Editors, rather than 
weekly. | 


Senator Sparrow: Have the weekly newspa- 
pers such an association as well then? 


Mr. Williams: Yes; oh, yes. | 
Senator Sparrow: They do. 


Senator Smith: I do not believe that one 
fellow is the Managing Editor. 


Senator Prowse: Your problem is that one 
fellow is apt to be the whole staff? 


Senator Sparrow: You refer to the fact that 
annual dues are $35.00 paid by those mem- 
bers attending the conference. Do the publish- 
ers support your organization financially? Do 
they support the individual members 
attending? 

' 


The reason I ask is, are you receiving the 
cooperation of publishers for this organiza- 
tion? 


Mr. Williams: I believe we are because of 
my conversations and the attendance that we 
have at our meetings. 


Senator Prowse: Bills are paid by the firms; | 
are they? | 


Mr. Williams: I believe they are. I never 
have taken a survey to determine this. 


Senator Sparrow: You say in Page 5,) 
number 20, “Our individual members at all 
times are directly concerned with the freedom | 
of the press in general...” | 


You use the word “concerned.” What are} 
your concerns at the moment? What are your} 
concerns so far as freedom of the press is) 

: 


concerned? 


Mr. Williams: The association has no role | 


: 
: 
: 


in this. I meant in that to refer to our} 
individual membership in their own job} 
functions. 


Senator Sparrow: Have you further com-) 
ments than that on “freedom of the press”?) 
The way that is worded, it seems to be a, 
general statement of concern, of concern of. 
freedom of the press. You say it is not; is thal 
correct? i 


Mr. Williams: I would like to read it soni 
sir, if I might. “Our individual members at all 
times are directly concerned...” This is in 
their own job functions and their individual 


| 
| 
| 
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newspapers. We have discussed, of course, in 
our association, freedom of the press. 


Senator Sparrow: What freedoms concern 
you individually then? 


Mr. Williams: I think there is a freedom 
that we have spoken about before, that the 
‘press in itself has no freedom that the 
‘individual does not. 


Senator Sparrow: All right. On Page 3, 
Number 7, you state “Our programs have 
been planned to assist managing editors in 
anticipating changes in technology which 
have, and will, affect their responsibilities...” 

What technological changes do you foresee 
that vastly affect your jobs at the moment 
and in the foreseeable future? 


_ Mr. Williams: I am speaking personally 
‘now, sir. I believe technological changes will 
change the Managing Editor’s responsibility 
for hiring and selecting of the staff. I think 
technological changes will have great effect 
on the role of the Managing Editor. 


_ Senator Sparrow: After your deliberations 
at these conferences, would you think that 
‘your publishers cooperate in having and 
implementing recommendations and suggest- 
ing that come out of such a conference? 


Mr. Williams: I have no knowledge on that. 
Ihave no knowledge of how this is applied to 
‘other groups. 


Senator Sparrow: Well, the purpose of the 
conference is to have a better newspaper, I 
would think. 


Mr. Williams: Yes; yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Does it in fact accomplish 
that task? 


Mr. Williams: We feel it does, sir. 
Senator Sparrow: That is all. Thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator Smith. 


Senator Smith: There is a question that is 
on my mind. I believe it is accepted that your 
responsibility is with people who form this 
association and are in the area of managing 
‘the news department. This leads me to a 
question that must be of great concern to 
you; I would like to have you give a few of 
your comments on it. 

_ What problems have you encountered in 

the last few years in acquiring the kind of 

staff that a Managing Editor would like to 

have on his newspaper in the profession? 
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Mr. Williams: There again I am here as 
President of the Managing Editors’ Confer- 
ence. We have not discussed this. It may be 
that those who are with me will appear again 
as individual Managing Editors of their own 
newspaper. 


Senator Prowse: May I interrupt? 
Senator Smith: Certainly. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Williams, you are here 
as head of a very important organization. You 
also have a great deal of responsibility your- 
self. We are trying to get information about 
what is a very complex thing, but a very 
important facet of our temporary community 
or society here in Canada. 


Now, I know you do not want to be pinned 
down but you are not going to be pilloried for 
anything you say. You have a tremendous 
amount of experience at your finger tips. It 
will be most helpful to all of us, and much 
simpler for all of you, if we can get away 
from any idea that have to protect yourself 
here and if you could be completely frank 
with us and say, “Well, I do not know; I 
cannot speak for everybody.’ Let us have 
your personal opinion. 


The Chairman: I am grateful to Senator 
Prowse’s observation. I think it is a fair one 
subject to the observation that I do not think 
Mr. Williams thinks he is going to be 
pilloried. 

I think the point Senator Prowse is making, 
and it occurred to me several times this 
morning, is that you are here as the Chair- 
man or President of the Managing Editors’ 
Conference and we would like you to speak 
in that capacity. We quite appreciate the dual 
role which you occupy. We are not asking you 
questions in your capacity as Managing 
Editor of The London Free Press or, indeed, 
any of the Managing Editors. 


I think that we would hope that you could 
express views as Chairman of the Conference. 


Does that say it properly? 


Senator Prowse: I am not suggesting any- 
body is going to be pilloried. There seems to 
be a background—everybody seems to be 
very, very careful. What I say is a witness 
has been carefully briefed by his counsel not 
to do any more than barely answer the ques- 
tion. Now, we want a little more than that, 
please. That is what I am saying. 


The Chairman: I think, Senator, in fairness 
to this witness and other witnesses who 
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represent a conference or an association, they 
are in a strange position. We appreciate that. 


Therefore, let us go back to Senator Smith’s 
question. Do you want to frame your question 
again? 


Senator Smith: Let me give a little back- 
ground to the question. I have been thinking 
it must be rather difficult to get people who 
are able to participate after some on-job 
training and be capable of going out on the 
police beat or city beat, then come back into 
the editing desk and make themselves useful 
salaried people on a newspaper staff. 


I am wondering in the comments that you 
might care to make whether your conference 
discusses problems of this kind, whether it 
discusses ways and means of perhaps making 
it more simple to obtain educated journalists 
and the kind of staff that you like to have on 
your newspaper. 


Is this not of some concern? If you do not 
discuss it, you must not have problems on it. 


Mr. Williams: We do discuss it at great 
length. We discuss the methods used by 
experienced editors from across the country 
of recruiting from campus newspapers, jour- 
nalism schools and such, which are quite 
different. 


Almost every university has a newspaper. 
Ambitious young students may be enrolled in 
any one of the disciplines and may be work- 
ing on the newspaper. We wonder whether or 
not we can attract them to our business. We 
contact the institutes, such as Ryerson, which 
has plenty of journalism courses. 


We discuss among ourselves the progress 
that people from the various schools are 
making, as well as better ways of attracting 
young people to our business. Some news- 
paper organizations and individual publishers 
provide scholarships for this purpose. We dis- 
cuss all of the things that go into job satisfac- 
tion really. 

Perhaps I could field this question to my 
colleagues, too. 


The Chairman: If any of you other gentle- 
men wish to chime in, please do. 


Mr. C. M. Fellman, Managing Editor, North 
Bay Nugget, North Bay: I think it forms a 
great deal of the deliberations of our organi- 
zation. We spend a good deal of time talking 
back and forth amongst ourselves on how to 
get good staff and, after getting them, how to 
train them ‘and hold them. 
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I myself have picked up pointers from 
other men at the conferences that have 
helped me a bit. I hope, perhaps, I have giver 
them tips that will help them. This busines; 
of trying to get the right person and people iy 
a very important part of our conference. 


The Chairman: Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: 
with the answer. 
exchange ideas and this sort of thing. I woul: 
have expected you to paint a pretty difficul 
picture on the great competition that exist 
for the kind of people you might employ o1 
your staff. 

For instance, these people can jump into i 
pretty good position with the public relation 
firms or jump into television journalism o 
radio journalism—after you have _ then 
trained a little. I should think it would be on 
of the most difficult things you have to dee 
with at this point. 


Mr. Williams: Many people do not feel the 
to jump into public relations or to anothe 
type of journalism really is that attractive 
We try to make the written word as attrac 
tive and profitable as we can for the peopl 
who are involved in it with us. 


1 


Senator Smith: In other words, you do nc 
think you lose too many because your salarie 
are not high enough and another mediur 
might be able to steal them because of th 
attraction of higher incomes? 

| 
| 


Mr. Williams: In my personal experienc 
again, it is not true. In fact, the flow is th 
other way now. Some people are leavin) 
other organizations at a higher rate of pal 
because of the satisfaction of working 0 
what I consider an excellent newspaper. 


The Chairman; Senator McEiman. 


Senator McElman; Yours would be th 
body, I would think, which best could dis 
the caliber of the service you are getting fro: 
the news-gathering service. How do you, ¢ 
an association, consider the level of servi( 
you are getting from Canadian Press? } 


| 
Mr. Williams: We never have had a dire) 
relationship between our conference and tl 
Canadian Press. The Associated Press Manaj 
ing Editors in the United States has a dire 
relationship with the Associated Press there. } 


In their normal function, our members hav 
a very close relationship individually with tl 
Canadian Press. We regularly meet, at circu) 


ieetings and some annual meetings, members 
f Canadian Press and the performance of the 
‘gency is assessed. We never have gone 
‘eeply into it in our organization. 


I 
The Chairman: I think Senator Macdonald 
‘as some questions. 


Senator Macdonald: I just am wondering 
how effective an organization you are trying 
0 have. I notice your conference is financed 
ry a payment of $35.00 a year by those 
[ttending the conference. There were 45 
ttending the conference. 


Ido not think you are going to do a great 
eal of work on something around $1500 for a 
pudget. 


Mr. Williams: This is one of our faults as 
N organization. We do not continue our func- 
ions throughout the year, but we try to make 
ur two or three day conference as meaning- 
ul to those individuals who can attend as 
sossible. 


_If we can get a good speaker ata very low 
mice ... We do operate and it is surprising 
iow profitable our annual meetings have 
‘Ween, sir. 


Senator Macdonald: I think I would be 
-/urprised. 

| The Chairman: Senator McElman. 

_ Senator McElman: I see they have some of 
he politicians as speakers. They must be 
heap politicians. 


| The Chairman: I was going to ask some- 
hing to follow Senator Macdonald’s point. Is 
fe conference the sum total of the work of 
he Managing Editors’ Conference? From con- 
erence to conference, nothing happens except 
0 plan the next year’s conference? 


| Mr. Williams: That is true, sir, except for 
»ersonal contacts. 


_ The Chairman: You mentioned Professor 
chrader’s paper. It is indeed an excellent 
esume of the Managing Editors’ Conference 
joing right back to the first one. Is this a fair 
‘bservation: At the Managing Editors’ Con- 
erence, useful projects are planned and set 
orward in ideas, but understandably, because 
‘ou only meet annually, there is no 
ollow-through? 


h Mr, Williams: The projects are not planned. 
nh the type of discussion we organize, there is 
‘ormally a day-long discussion where groups 
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of editors of similar size circulation discuss 
many problems which are of concern to them. 


It is surprising how the same problems 
affect the small newspapers and the large 
newspapers. At the end of the discussion, we 
come in and the Committee Chairmen report 
on the suggestions that were made in the 
discussions that were held by the individual 
groups. 


We often find that a large newspaper has 
had a problem that has been solved in a very 
small newspaper. We find these discussions 
are very helpful to us. 


It may be a matter of regret to us that we 
do not have a continuing organization 
throughout the year. 


The Chairman: Is that a source of regret? 


Mr. Williams: Personnally, I would hope 
eventually we have a more _ continuing 
relationship. 


The Chairman: Meeting three or four times 


a year? 


Mr. Williams: No; no. A more continuing 
relationship, some contact, some exchange of 
views and attitudes around the country. 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: I gather that at the pres- 
ent time your conference merely provides a 
facility where Managing Editors, who are 
people with presumably the same kind of 
problems, can get together with their counter- 
parts from across the country and discuss the 
problems. 


Mr. Williams: Yes; exposure to new views, 
too. 


Senator Prowse: There is a two-way thing 
to it? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: You may pick up answers 
to problems you may have. You may be 
trying to get some information that will 
enable you to anticipate a problem. This is as 
far as you go? 


Mr. Williams: We try to anticipate prob- 
lems by attracting to our meetings speakers 
who can talk about problems which we may 
not have met yet. 


Senator Prowse: Now, on the other hand, I 
think this is the pity: The Managing Editors, 
as I understand it, are the people who decide 
what goes into the newspaper. 
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Mr. Williams: That is the function on some 
newspapers, sir. 


Senator Prowse: Generally? 


Mr. Williams: In most cases, on most large 
newspapers, we have to delegate the responsi- 
bility. It is too much for one man. 


Senator Prowse: Delegate down, but finally, 
you are the fellow who answers to the pub- 
lisher if something goes wrong on the news 
end of the paper. You are the fellow that has 
to have the discussion. 


Mr. Williams: Yes; that is true, the publish- 
er or whoever we are responsible to. 


Senator Prowse: So that in the country 
where we are dependent to the extent we are, 
and we must be today, on what we read in 
our newspapers, your group are the people 
who decide what the Canadian public are 
going to read daily, or who are responsible 
for what they read—maybe I had better put it 
that way. TV and radio people will forgive 
me if I leave it at that. 


Mr. Williams: Our 
perhaps; not the group. 


individual members, 


Senator Prowse: It is the individual mem- 
bers that make up your group. I am dealing 
with you as an organization, 


Now, we are concerned about whether 
Canadians are getting the kind of information 
that they ought to get. If they are not getting 
the kind of information they ought to get— 
and maybe they are—what specifically might 
be done by not just the Government, but by 
anybody else? Can you think of anybody that 
would be better able to advise us than your 
collective membership? 


Mr. Williams: I think the whole industry 
must share this responsibility, sir, and not 
only our own role as Managing Editors. 


Senator Prowse: Your job on papers, par- 
ticularly, would be to argue for example with 
the publisher about the wages of boys in the 
editorial and news departments. 


Mr. Williams: And the 
newspaper. 


space in the 


Senator Prowse: And how much space we 
are going to get. 


Mr. Williams: And the type of material we 
publish in the news services that are availa- 
ble to us, those that we could buy that are 
commercially oriented newspaper services 
that are available. 
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Senator Prowse: Now I will put this ques. 
tion out to any one of you gentlemen. Woulc 
you say the news that is being given to the 
public through the newspapers today is bein; 
adequately provided, or do we need a bette 
calibre of person in there? | 


The Chairman: Better calibre of per 
where? 


Senator Prowse: As a reporter and new! 
writer and editorial writer, all of the wa 
through. I do not give a damn about the 
advertising end of it. I mean this is busine 
and this is going to go one way or another. 


I am interested as a Canadian in what wi 
get in the news because it affects our thinkin; 
and judgments and social attitudes. Now, ars 
we doing a good job; could we be doing : 
better job? If we are to do a better job thar 
is being done, what is necessary? Schools 
incentives, or what? 


Now, it is a 14-barrel question. I am sorry. . 
think it opens a field that maybe we will ge 
a little help from you here on. 


Mr. Williams: Well, in my opinion, I eligi 
Canadians are well served by the media. 
believe we have excellent newspapers. Wi 
have an opportunity from time to time te 
visit with American managing editors and . 
am delighted and proud of our product tha’ 
we have in Canada in most cases. 


There are newspapers who are excellalan 
and some less excellent. There are good sto) 
ries in most newspapers; there are poorly 
written and poorly edited stories. There ar¢ 
poor headlines. This is not entirely due t 
staff shortages. We are producing a new prod) 
uct twice daily, many times daily in man 
cases. 


The human element is very real in thi 
presentation and editing of news. We ari 
attracting to our industry now, a higher qual; 
ity of individual. I believe generally, our pub! 
lishers are allowing us greater budgets wit!) 
the scope to provide more news space in th¢ 
newspaper when necessary. 


I think very few publishers in this country 
would deny a Managing Editor’s recommen, 
dation if he felt he needed an extra two pagel 
in a paper to cover a given story. Yet ther¢ 
are Managing Editors who would suggest the), 
needed that extra space all of the time. | 

We realize we are competing for the read 
e1’s time, too. The reader only reads so much| 
We cannot fill the newspaper with junk. Wé 
try to fill it with pertinent information. | 
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» My answer probably is more ambitious 
jhan your question. 


| Senator Prowse: No; it is fair enough. 
} Mr. Williams: I am sorry for it. 


|The Chairman: Would anybody else care to 
peak to that question? 


Mr. Robert D. Owen, Past President of 
vamadian Managing’ Editors’ Conference; 
iditor, The Whig-Standard, Kingston: I 
vould, for a minute. I am the Editor of the 
‘ingston Whig-Standard and immediate Past 
resident of this Canadian Managing Editors’ 
-onference. I have been devoted to it since its 
ception. I have a feeling that the Senators 
jere, and the listeners too, have a feeling that 
te Managing Editors’ Conference is some 
wt of three-day break from a rather 
nonotonous session or year or period or 
rhatever you like to call it. It is not so. 


The Managing Editors’ Conference is pretty 
2rious; it is a dedicated organization. I have 
ttended all sorts of newspaper meetings and 
mventions on this continent and I never 
ave attended one that pays so much atten- 
on to work and so little attention to fun, 
[though our agenda looks rather slim. 


Certainly if you are nota newspaper editor, 
») see that we began a session at nine and 
Jjourned at noon, it looks like a pretty light 
ay. 


The Chairman: Except the noon hour. 


Mr. Owen: Yes. 


‘Senator Prowse: That is one you could 
ave got along without. 


Mr. Owen: It does not just stop at noon. We 
ave all kinds of meetings of circulation 
‘oups, as Mr. Williams said, and more so. 


Really, many of the talks are among news- 
aper people themselves in rooms and in hall- 
‘ays. I do not think the planned programs, as 
ich, are very impressive when you look at 
.em because they seem pretty dry. However, 
ey have relevance to the whole newspaper 


Asiness, the daily newspaper business. 


Our concern mostly is in keeping abreast of 
bw trends, certainly trying to attract better 
‘bes of people into the news rooms. For my 
»wspaper, and I am sure for almost all, I can 
iy that we now do not hire people unless 
ie are journalistic graduates either of a 
‘lytechnical school—such as Ryerson, or of a 


iversity, or at least an arts graduate. 
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We are raising our sights. We think our 
readers are becoming much more alert and 
much more aware of what goes on. I think 
newspaper readers also read and observe 
more than they did 10 or 20 years ago for 
various reasons. 


Much as I hate to mention the word, televi- 
sion is a very constant and prominent part of 
our lives. I believe that newspapers today are 
much more seriously concerned with inform- 
ing people, not just entertaining them. 


I hate to sound like a preacher, but I feel 
the call. We are doing a very serious and 
honest job and trying to turn out the very 
best newspapers we can. My little newspaper 
is expanding constantly its newspaper cover- 
age and the amount of space given to news. 
As a matter of fact, I think that the Kingston 
Whig-Standard has the largest so-called news 
hole of almost any newspaper in Canada. We 
are running about 60 per cent news on an 
average and will continue to do so. I hope 
there are others. 


Senator Prowse: No commercials by the 
Whig-Standard. We will get a good argument 
going. 


Mr. Owen: Well, I have said enough. I just 
want to try to make it clear to you that the 
Canadian Managing Editors’ Conference is 
not a fun thing. We try to do the best we can 
to make all of the newspapers better. 


The Chairman: As a past President, what 
would you say the greatest Single achieve- 
ment of the Managing Editors’ Conference 
over the years has been? 


Mr. Owen: I think to make newspaper edi- 
tors aware that their occupation is a pretty 
serious one and a demanding one that never 
eases up. I am sure that 20 years ago, lots of 
editors thought if they could get the papers 
out by noon, and may be wrestle through a 
second edition, and forget it, that was okay. 

However, I do not think that is true any 
more. I think we are all trying to do better, 
not just today, but better between editions. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Everett 
indicated he wanted to ask a question. 


Senator Everett; Mr. Williams, in the last 
brief that was submitted to us by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, they spoke of the “un- 
fair criticism of newspaper men for unsophis- 
ticated and occasionally inaccurate reporting 
of extremely complex and specialized 
subjects.” 
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This criticism they said is “unfair to jour- 
nalists who are not allowed sufficient time to 
research a subject or enough time on the 
specialized news beat to develop a thorough 
and sensitive understanding.” 


They enlarged on this statement and more 
or less concluded with the statement that “too 
many affluent newspapers still are operating 
with skeleton staffs and demanding impossi- 
ble interpretative, in-depth reporting jobs of 
junior and over-worked people.” 


Could you tell me whether or not your 
association agrees with that statement, or if 
in fact they have discussed it at elle Ibe idakenyy 
have not, could you tell me what your own 
personal views of that statement are? 


Mr. Williams: First of all, we have not 
discussed it at all, sir. I guess I overheard. it 
this morning or afternoon. I suppose there are 
newspapers that operate with such a tight 
staff. They have to perhaps. Maybe they 
cannot develop the trained specialist. 


In my own opinion and experience, it is not 
a problem. We have reporters that we have 
been abie to break off for four weeks very 
recently and still haven’t seen the material he 
has written. We assigned him. to do a special 
job. 

We sent him away and we know he will 
come up with it. We know it is worth waiting 
for. We felt we could spare him for this 
period of time for in-depth reporting. We 
know it will be well-documented. It will not 
be a hurried job. We will display it in the 
newspaper when we get it. 

I do not think anyone can say generally 
newspapers are understaffed or generally we 
are not able to develop specialized reporters 
or that we are rushing too much into LiL 
do not believe that that is the case. 


Senator Everett: One of the criticisms I 
have heard is that if a reporter gets a lead on 
a story and he might require, in order to 
develop that story, four or five days of 
research on that particular story, many news- 
papers are not prepared to pay for the invest- 
ment in time to take him off his normal beat 
and put him on that story. 

Would you agree or disagree with that 
statement? 


Mr. Williams: I would say I would disagree 
on the basis of my own experience. 


Senator Everett: Could you tell me the feel- 
ing of the Managing Editors is generally? You 
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must be in touch with it through these con- 
ferences. Is this a problem with papers or do 
you find that papers are generous with their 
funds in permitting reporters to follow up 
special leads or to research special subjects? 


Mr. Williams: In my opinion, yes, we do 
have the resources to do such special projects. 


Senator Everett: I know you have the 
resources, but does the publisher allow you to 
employ those resources? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Would that be the general 
view of all of the Managing Editors here? 


Mr, Williams: It would be on the papers I 
have worked for, but I think it quite true that 
many papers do not devote the length of time 
they should to research. It is questionable. 


Senator Prowse: They may not even have 
the facilities to do it. | 


Mr. Williams: Well, some of them woul¢ 
not. Some would not even know if they did. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett. 


Senator Evereti: I think Mr. MacPhersor 
has something. 


Mr. William MacPherson, Managing Editor 
Ottawa Citizen: It depends on resources avail 
able on any individual newspaper and the} 
vary vastly of course; primarily depending 01 
the size of the newspaper. | 


I think that so far as the conference i 
concerned, I suspect there would be a unani 
mous vote of approval of the opinion tha) 
reporters, if they come up with leads, shoul 
be given all the time they need to develo} 
that story. I think that the Managing Editor’ 
generally would agree that that should | 
done. | 


Now, they might not in their own particu 
lar circumstances be able to do it. They migk 
just not have the resources, but my gues 
would be that certainly the vast majority C 
the Managing Editors would be aimin 
towards the situation where they could devot| 
to his resources. 


Senator Everett: You are mostly an Ontari 
organization; are you not? 


The Chairman: Senator Everett is fro 
Winnipeg. Do you want to comment on that? 


Mr. Williams: Just a lot of imports. 
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Senator Everett: But are there any of you 
‘here who feel that on your own papers the 
resources are not available to you to follow 
up leads and do the necessary research and 


turn out a good paper? 


' Mr. William H. Metcalfe, Treasurer, 
Canadian Managing Editors’ Conference; 
Managing Editor, The Ottawa Journal: Well, 
't is a relative thing. Certainly the resources 
are available to me on the Ottawa J ournal to 
jo the kind of a job—not as much as the Globe 
and Mail because their resources in staff are 
much greater than mine. You have to figure 
‘his out. Within the limits of the staff and the 
‘stablishment, I would say that our reporters 
ire pretty good. 


I think it is the same with Mr. MacPherson. 
|The Chairman: What about Senator Ever- 


tt’s point that you all are from Ontario? Is 
hat an accident? 


Mr. Williams: It happens by volunteering, 
eally, sir. 


|Senator Prowse: 
ppreciation. 


It is? ‘ave matter cof 


Mr. Williams: Our executive members are 
wead from Saint John, New Brunswick—at 
us time—to Vancouver, British Columbia. 
fost of them attended a meeting in Montreal 
»)out a month ago when we discussed, among 
her things, the presentation of this brief. 


At that point, I was delegated to appear. I 
ked, “Who will come with me?” and fortu- 
ately, the people from Ontario said, “Yes, we 
‘mn come.” 


Senator Prowse: It was a matter of “We can 
(me.” The important thing was “can”, 


The Chairman: At the May 1969 meeting, 
ju had 45 members attend? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. 


The Chairman: Was there anything signifi- 
at about the geographic breakdown of 
tere they were from? 


Mr. Williams; They were spread from 
‘oss the country. We have found if we meet 
Say, Halifax, we will have some members 
™ small newspapers who we would not see 
Vancouver. 

similarly, in Vancouver, we will have 
mbers from small newspapers who can 
end from a shorter distance. 


| 


‘he Chairman: Senator Bourque. 
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Senator Bourque: Being a French Canadian 
coming from Quebec, I was just wondering 
this. You had in 1968, 44 members and then 
45 in 1969 attending the conference. I was 
just wondering what the proportion of French 
Canadians would be attending the confer- 
ence—or would there be any? 


Mr. Williams: Sir, we do not break them 
apart. I am trying to recall the number. 
Individually, we had perhaps eight represen- 
tatives of French language newspapers, in 
that proportion. 


Senator Bourque: Eight representatives; 
that would be about 20 per cent or about 18.5 
percent? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. 


Senator Bourque: Well, I am interested in a 
better understanding between all of the ele- 
ments of the population of Canada. I was just 
wondering about the fact that as I was look- 
ing it over, I found not one French Canadian 
on that list. 


Now, we have Montreal Matin, Le Devoir, 
La Presse, the Petit Journal, and all these 
different papers. They do not send represen- 
tatives to the Conference? 


Mr. Williams: Yes, they do. I would not be 
here today except for the retirement of the 
Managing Editor of La Presse about a year 
ago. He was First Vice President and would 
have become President this year. He retired 
from his role as a newspaperman and from 
the organization. 


Otherwise, we would have a French-speak- 
ing President this year. 


The Chairman: I think 


Senator Bourque 
had another question. 


Senator Bourque: Well, I was just wonder- 
ing if it would not be a fair thing in the 
midst of this organization if they had a 
French Canadian there representing one of 
these papers. It might be a way of bringing 
the French press into having an interest in 
this. 


The Chairman: I think in fairness, Senator 
Bourque, they did indicate that there were 
eight, at least, Managing Editors at the last 
conference. As I understand it, at the meeting 
which arranged for representation of that 
organization at this meeting, presumably none 
of those people volunteered to come. They 
were not excluded, of course. 


Mr. Williams: Of course not. 
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Senator Bourque: They were invited? 


The Chairman: Presumably, they had the 
opportunity of coming. 


Senator Bourque: It is regrettable they did 
not come because it would have been to their 
advantage to come to this meeting. If they 
had any grievances on anything, they could 
have presented them so that we could know 
what the situation is in the newspaper world. 


The Chairman: Well, I think, Senator 
Bourque, that I take your point that it is 
regrettable that they did not volunteer to 
come as part of this particular delegation; I 
do not think we can be critical of this delega- 
tion because they are not here. 


Senator Bourque: J am just asking if they 
were invited and if so, why did they choose 
not to come? 


The Chairman: I think also it is very 
important to assure this to you: They will be 
coming to subsequent hearings in the course 
of some this week, some next week, but not 
as part of this delegation. 


Someone else has his hand up. Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Owen 
referred to the impact of television on the 
newspaper. Could he give us specific instances 
of the ways in which newspaper journalism 
has changed in recent years because of the 
advent of television? 


Mr. Owen: Television is on the scene 
instantly. I am talking, of course, of live 
television. They film something that is hap- 
pening at this moment, such as the business 
in Chicago during the Democratic Convention. 
That gave a new aspect, I think, to newspaper 
reporting because a great number of people 
saw exactly what went on. 

Therefore, I think as a result—not directly 
because of that, but because of that instance 
as compared to the fact—television is on the 
scene and does tend to make newspaper re- 
porting more careful, more specific and cer- 
tainly deeper than just a fill or something. 

A newspaper reporter does vastly more, I 
believe, than a television camera because the 
reporter tries to tell the people, who either 
saw or did not see what the television camera 
showed, what went on behind it—before the 
event, during it and after the event. 

Certainly, anything that brings news more 
readily into our perception should, I hope 
does, improve the reporting of these events. 
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In that way, I think perhaps television has 
been of some assistance certainly. I repeat, I 
think conscientious reporters have to be more 
sure of their facts and certainly more con- 
cerned with telling people why a thing 
occurred. Then, having assumed that the 
people reading it, saw it, what happened 
afterward. 

Well, really, you do not have to be quite so 
serious as the brutality in Chicago; just 
recording a football game, the Grey Cup, that 
most people perhaps saw on television. I saw 
and read about it with the greatest interest. I 
wanted to see if my eye recorded what Be 
reporters saw. Sure it all helps. 


The Chairman: Did it? 


Mr. Owen: Yes; in part. There was one 
fumble I was not sure about. 


Mr. Fortier: Has Mr. Owen in mind that 
possibly prior to 1953, newspaper journalism 
was not as exact as it should have been? | 


Mr. Owen: You could read the implication 
into what I said certainly because what were 
the criteria, who was the critic? 


Mr. Fortier; That is a very interesting) 
example of adaptation by newspaper journal- 
ism to the electronic media. Are there other 
instances, Mr. Owen, that you would care to 
elaborate upon? 


Mr. Owen: I am not going to get into an 
academic discussion on this subject with yas 
or anybody else. 


Mr. Fortier: We just want to hear your) 
views. 
Mr. Owen: Right. As clearly as I can) 


express my views, I have expressed them. I) 
do not think any newspaper owes anything to 
television. I think television probably owes a! 
great deal to newspapers, but it is all a media! 
or a medium, if you wish. Surely, it is not) 
fair to say that because in 1952 there was not) 
any television that newspaper reporting, as a 
result, was sloppy, inaccurate. I never said 
that. I certainly would resent anybody who] 
implied it. 


I would resent anybody who implied I said 
that. Newspaper reporters today, as they} 
would have done 20 years ago, try very seri-| 
ously to present a sensible picture to their, 
readers of what happened. Now, you could) 


say the same thing in the news picture. 
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Mr. Fortier: In your opinion, would you say 
television does a good job of reporting news, 
all things being relevant, or does a newspaper 

do a better job? 


Mr. Owen: You are not going to trap me 
into that one. That sounds like Mr. Agnew 
and I do not want to be bothered with him. 
Television reporting is fine in certain areas. I 
think that because I am a newspaper man 
that I would say the way to find out what 
really happened is to read it in the 
newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you care to answer this 
question, Mr. Owen? Do you find in a given 
community that a newspaper appeals to the 
same audience as television? 


Mr. Owen: In a given community? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, such as Kingston. Do you 
find an overlapping audience? 


Mr. Owen: Well, I hope so. They are either 
reading the newspaper or—surely you are not 
suggesting they read the newspaper or look at 
television? 


Mr. Fortier: I am asking if in your experi- 
ence, there is a segment of the population 
that does one or the other? 


Mr. Owen: No. In my experience, there is 
| no such segment. 

I am not aware of it. I certainly think our 
circulation increases and I know that people 
watching television watch it more. I could not 
say that there is any overlapping. 


Mr. Fortier: Has newspaper journalism had 
to adapt itself also to the evolution of radio 
news? 


Mr. Owen: Yes; I think so. 
Mr. Fortier: In what way? 


_ Mr. Owen: Well, I think that newspaper 
‘reporting has evolved. Now, whether radio or 
television spurred it or not I really do not 
know. I think it has, but I think more and 
more newspaper editors, such as I, allow 
‘reporters to speak freely, much more so than 
‘we did even 10 or 15 years ago. 

However, it is such a delicate line between 
interpretation and editorializing that we all 
are frightened of allowing a relatively inex- 
rienced reporter to make sort of asides or 
interpretation of what someone said. So we— 
Newspaper editors—do not encourage that 
Sort of thing, but I think it is a natural thing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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that newspapers more and more try to tell 
the reader, not only that Joe said this, but 
that Joe works in that job and therefore, 
there is some relationship to what he said 
because of what he knows. 

I think that is reasonable interpretation 
or sort of enlargement of the story. Certainly 
radio and television does it all of the time. I 
think both of those two mediums express 
opinions editorially as they go about their 
reporting far more freely than newspaper 
people are allowed to do. 


I think it is a weakness of both radio and 
television because I do not think you can 
make an immediate analysis. Well, you 
remember Nixon’s speech on November Sel 
think, and the blast that television people got 
for immediate interpretation. 

I think a newspaperman, sitting down for a 
couple of hours and really looking at the 
script and thinking carefully about what he 
had heard and knowing his background, could 
make a pretty reasonable report. 


Mr. Fortier: And still get a blast like that 
from the Washington Post? 


Mr. Owen: Sure; that is fine. I think that 
the worst thing that could happen to newspa- 
pers is for people like that not to get up and 
say those terrible things—“If you don’t agree 
with me, you have to be wrong.” 


The Chairman: What about a Senate 
Committee? 


Mr. Owen: We are delighted. 


The Chairman: I think Senator McElman 
wants to ask a question. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sorry. I have one last 
question. 


The Chairman: Perhaps you could ask it 
and then Senator McElman can ask his. 


Mr. Fortier: Directed to Mr. Fellman 
—Desmond Morton of the Canadian Forum 
recently said, and I will quote, “It doesn’t 
matter whether the North Bay Nugget is 
owned by Roy Thomson, Max Bell, or the 
local hardware merchant, they all represent 
the same business interests.” 

Do you agree with that statement? 


Mr. Fellman: Well, it is not owned by any 
one of those people in the first place. No; I do 
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not agree with that statement. We do belong 
to a group of newspapers, but I cannot, for 
the life of me see how any newspaper—par- 
ticularly in our category—could have more 
independence or more autonomy than we 
have. I say that in all honesty. 


Mr. Fortier: Well... 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, do you want to 
explain the question more fully? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. What I really... 


The Chairman: I would like Mr. Fortier to 
explain his question. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Morton implied that 
in any given community, particularly in a 
relatively small community, the newspaper 
represents the local business interest. This is 
the way I understood the statement. My ques- 
tion is do you agree with that. 


Mr. Fellman: I do not agree with it. If he is 
implying that we are influenced by local busi- 
ness, I certainly... 


Mr. Fortier: But it does not matter who the 
newspaper belongs to, whether it belongs to a 
group, to a chain, or local people, it is always 
representative of the business interests in that 
community. 


Mr. Fellman: We certainly are dependent 
on local business to keep publishing. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Morton’s article 
which I recall was saying that—would suggest 
to a committee like ours which is examining 
the ownership of newspapers, whether they 
belong to which company, which company 
owns how many papers—this is an academic 
question or exercise because really it is the 
same kind of people who own all of the news- 
papers in Canada. 

It seems like Mr. Fortier related this to the 
North Bay Nugget. I think the question 
specifically is do you think the same kind of 
people own all of the newspapers in Canada. 


Mr. Fellman: Well, I think there are better 
owners or proprietors on some than on others, 
certainly. 


The Chairman: I think that probably is 
reasonable. 


Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Yes. The Guild made 
quite a point of secrecy of source of informa- 
tion to the newspaper reporter or journalist. 
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What is the attitude of your conference on 
that? 


Mr. Williams: It never has been a problem 
except for the recently mentioned cases when 
a newspaper reporter or editor had to go to 
jail for refusing to identify a source. 

It comes to the question of whether he jus- 
tifies his story directly to the reader, but to 
his editors and there may be several. There 
may be a City Editor or whatever. The story 
is judged before it goes to the reader. It 
becomes a matter of taste, whether it is in 
good taste or fair. 

I think if the story stood the test of fairness 
and accuracy, there is no concern about the 
source. If it fails that test, then the story 
should not have been published, in my 
opinion. 


Senator McElman: I do not think you got 
the import of the question. Okay, say it is a 
criminal case; somebody is charged with an 
offence. There is a trial and a newspaper 
reporter said such and such a thing. You put 
this in your paper. You say to the reporter, 
“Where did you learn that?” He will say, “T 
have to protect my source and I will protect 
my source and be in contempt of court and go 
io) ajenul” 

Mr. Williams: It was an error in publishing 
something that might be considered evidence 
in the first place. There again, this would 
have failed the test; an editor would not have 
used it. He would have said, “This will put us 
in contempt. We will be liable if we use it. 4g 
is pre-trial evidence.” 


Senator Prowse: If a paper wants to publish 
something, they are going to take the risk if 
they think it important enough to be 
published. 


Mr. Williams: If it is important enough. 


Senator Prowse: If you are satisfied it is 
true and it is important enough to publish, it 
will be published and to hell with what 
happens. 

Mr. Williams: Yes, sir. The defence normal- 
ly is truth. 


Senator McElman: Apparently you were 
not here when the Guild meeting was 
discussed. 


Mr. Williams: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Well, their suggestion 
was perhaps this should be written into law, 
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/such a protection of source be provided in 
\law. Do you feel that is necessary? Do you 
feel it was worth consideration? 


Mr. Williams: I am afraid I have not given 
sufficient consideration to make a judgment 
which would be a snap judgment. I think it is 
| not necessary because it is not something that 
| has been proven necessary. I could be wrong. 


Senator McElman: Well, there are current 
cases that have just been brought before the 
courts. 


Secondly, what attitude would your organi- 
zation take towards a press council, not with 
Government intervention, but a self-policing 
type of press council—such as they have cur- 
rently in the U.K.? 


Mr. Williams: We have discussed this many 
times. There is a great deal of divergence of 
‘views of the Managing Editors. I think among 
publishers or anyone in the country, individu- 


ally, many of us favour some. 

Generally, I believe we do not see a nation- 
al press council. Some people favour a purely 
local press council; others say it should be 
regional. We have not reached agreement on 
it and I do not think we will do so. 


Senator McElman: You would have no 
Tecommendation as an organization at this 
‘point? 


Mr, Williams: We have taken a very close 
look at the press council that is functioning in 
‘Quebec. Some of our members do favour such 
an organization provincially. Others think it 
should not be provincial. Some think it should 
be local. The association has taken no stand 
lon it. 

The association is not a policy-making 

organization. Whether that is right or wrong, 
I am not prepared to say. We have made very 
few recommendations. Personally I think we 
should, but we are not going to discuss that 
now. 
' We never have submitted any formal 
recommendation or resolution in connection 
with our profession. We did take one little 
stand two or three years ago on people in the 
business seeking greater access and I think it 
Was a measure of success. 


_ That is the only time I can remember 
during the 20 years I have been a member. 
The Chairman: Senator McElman. 


! ‘Senator McElman: Having heard the Guild 
today, is there any preference among Manag- 
ing Editors for guild or... 
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Mr. Williams: I am sorry. 


Senator McElman: Is there any preference 
with Managing Editors for dealing with Guild 
or craft unions? 


Senator Prowse: They do not have the 
choice. 


Mr. Williams: I would assume, sir, most 
individuals would hope for as much freedom 
to manceuvre as they can. Anything that 
restricts their ability to shift people to where 
they can be used for the greatest advantage 
for the ultimate product would be a confining 
restriction on that. As far as our own organi- 
zation, I have no experience in this line. Per- 
haps one of the other gentlemen who has 
more experience in crafts would like to say 
something. 


The Chairman: Do you care to comment on 
that, Mr. MacPherson? 


Mr. MacPherson: Just to make sure I 
understand the question, you are saying as 
between the two types of unions, which 
would we prefer? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. MacPherson: Well, I am not aware of 
any situation whereby a Managing Editor 
would deal with a craft union. If he is dealing 
with a union, it certainly would be the ANG 
in this country, invariably. 


Senator Prowse: Is there any other union 
that is organizing in that area? 


Mr. MacPherson: No; by and large no. 


The Chairman: Does the Managing Editors’ 
Conference enjoy any relationship with the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Association? 


Mr. Williams: Some of our members of the 
Managing Editors Conference are, because of 
their role in their own newspaper, members 
of CDNPA. Howevever, there is no direct 
relationship. 


The Chairman: I would like a comment 
again. Perhaps I am repeating; I apologize. In 
reading your brief and in listening to presen- 
tations, it seems to me that there is a great 
deal of merit in the Managing Editors con- 
vening annually. 

Undoubtedly you feel it is of benefit to 
yourselves, and I suppose that as a by-product 
of that, it is of benefit to the people who are 
reading your newspapers. Would you com- 
ment on that? 
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Again I come back to the fact there is no 
continuing forum; there is no continuing 
representation. I wonder why. 


Mr. Williams: Because of the role of the 
individual in other organizations, we feel 
there is a lot of continuity built in to the 
Canadian newspaper industry, some through 
their involvement with Canadian Press, some 
through CDNPA—but Managing Editors, no. 
We never have established the machinery; we 
have not felt this was an important role for 
us to take. 


The Chairman: And you do not feel it is? 


Mr. Williams: I would like to see more 


continuity. 


Mr. Fellman: There also is the problem that 
the Managing Editors, whatever decision they 
may take, may be working in direct opposi- 
tion to the man they work for, the publisher. 


The Chairman: Does that happen frequent- 
ly? 


Mr. Fellman: It does with me. 
The Chairman: Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: I was a little impressed 
this morning when the CDNPA were here. 
They obviously are interested to see where 
the money comes from: and they have a well 
financed and well oiled machine for the pur- 
pose of making sure the flow is continuous 
and amply increasing. 

Yet, from a social point of view, I think 
probably we have a greater interest in what 
you are doing which is the supply of news. 

This would be your concern. Ours, I sup- 
pose, is it would be interesting to have your 
answer to it. Would it be possible or desirable 
to have a section of the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Association given over to the par- 
ticular types of problems that you have to 
deal with in your day-to-day operations? In 
other words, the type of people that you have 
available as staff and the problems you have 
in getting news, questions which come to my 
mind about access and diversity of opinion. 


Mr. Williams: I think the function of each 
of us is in our own organization. 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: But I was wondering if 
you had given any thought to it. It is pretty 
obvious this morning that one organization is 
well financed and you are not, which I think 
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almost leads you to come to the conclusion 
that something must be important enough to 
put some money up and something else is not 
important enough to put money up for. 


Mr. Williams: I am sure that if our organi- 
zation were scheduled to dissolve for lack of 
funds, we would receive the needed support, 
if not from CDNPA, at least the individuals 
who are members of CDNPA. 

As of this moment, we have needed none of 
this support, sir. 


Senator Prowse: You problems are at your 
local level and there is some value in the 
inerchange of information, but you do not 
really have a common interest right across 
the country like they have, dealing with 
national advertisers. Would that be a fair 
statement? 


Mr. Owen: Well, I do not think it is a fair 
statement at all. I think our organization, our 
interest in across-the-country news is equally 
as great as the money-hunting members of 
the CDNPA—and the President is sitting 
immediately behind us, so watch yourselves. 

Just because we do not spend an awful lot 
of money on our conference, surely that is not 
an indication that it is pointless or useless or 
even under-subscribed. 


As Mr. Williams says, I know, at least I 
hope I know, that if the Canadian Managing 
Editors’ Conference suddenly found them- 
selves desperately in need of money, desti- 
tute, that our publishers would leap to our 
defence, even at the cost of the CDNPA treas- 
ury. I may be speaking a little enthusiastical- 
ly. At least there is a possibility. 


Senator Prowse: The next question I have 
has to do with one of the problems that 
everybody is aware of—certainly you are, and 
we are becoming aware of it. There seems to 
be a growing necessity for there to be one- 
newspaper areas out of Toronto, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Montreal. Nearly all of you operate 
in one-newspaper areas. 


Now where you have in mind the impor- 
tance of what you are doing in putting out 
the information—also keeping in mind the 
fact there is increasing tendency for the 
newspaper to be the in-depth and interpretive 
section of the news provision—how do we deal 
with the problem of maintaining your credi- 
bility? When you are in that position, you 
immediately become suspect. I am not saying 
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you are necessarily, that you ought to be 
suspect, but people tend to be suspicious of 
one newspaper. 

Now the question is how do we provide 
access of people to the newspaper columns 
without throwing away what has to be 
somebody’s right to decide what is printed, 
and at the same time, insure that there is 
complete diversity of opinion or as wide 
diversity of opinion as possible so that the 
individual member of the public who is going 
to have to make up his mind will be able to 
base that on as wide as possible a diversity of 
opinion? 

Have you given any thought to that ques- 
tion because I think it is a real one? 


Mr. Williams: Sir, we must not assume 
because a newspaper happens to be the only 
one published in its community that it is 
without competition or its readers are without 
alternatives. There are many sources of infor- 
mation for our readers. To prove that, we 
provide opportunities for dissent. 


I think the reader has to decide for himself. 
On the newspaper we encourage dissent. On 
our own newspaper we seek other opinions 
for our editorial page. When we are present- 
ing one point of view, we try and get the 
other side. If we are covering a labour dis- 
| pute, we make sure we get labour and man- 
agement sides. 


The reader must see this. I am sure if we 
did not, if newspapers generally did not pro- 
_vide the complete story, the readers would 
not be fooled. They would know very quickly 
and the newspaper would fail. 


Senator Prowse: Would there be any value 
in having a provision that is similar to the 
“one they have in the United States? First of 
all you have to identify somewhere in the 
papers, somewhere else or at regular inter- 
vals, who has the beneficial ownership in the 
‘shares of the newspaper. I think all of you 
would pretty well tell who your editors and 
publishers are now. 


| Then go on down and in every case where 
a story contains any element of interpretation 
(or opinion, as compared to just the bare 
bones news stories, we used to know that this 
would be a signed article so that people can 


then evaluate whose opinion they are reading. 


| Mr. Williams: 
editorial? 


You mean sign every 
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Senator Prowse: You have an editorial. 
Where you have the ownership of papers, the 
editorials I don’t think constitute that much 
of a problem. What I have more in mind is 
the article, and many are not signed articles, 
but they tend to be interpretive. This is the 
tendency today, to tell people what the news 
means. 


Now, we used to have problems when all 
Wwe were doing was selecting news or facts to 
be fair. Now, at the moment we start to get 
beyond where we are selecting facts to the 
point where we also are selecting opinions, it 
gets pretty damned difficult to be fair. Maybe 
we cannot be fair. 


What I have in mind is if you can say this 
is so and so’s opinion, for example, a column 
signed, you know who you are reading and 
make allowances. You know what business 
because it shows through. However, an ordi- 
nary story in the newspaper coming through, 
there is no way of knowing what the particu- 
lar bias of the fellow was, who wrote the 
story, whereas if you knew what business he 
was in, you could say, “Oh, well, they got 
carried away here. I will buy this much. I will 
not take this.” 


Is there anything useful that can be done 
along that line? 


Mr. Williams: If a story as obviously biased 
comes to us, the Copy Editor’s job is to 
handle it so there is not so much bias. I am 
sure it is an important part of the job of the 
Copy Editor to remove the bias. 

Many newspapers encourage their report- 
ers, when they are covering something in 
which they themselves may be interested, to 
give us two stories. Let us have the hard facts 
of the report; then do us a piece for the 
editorial page—a by-line column. 


Senator Prowse: That is how you try to 
cover that today. 


Mr. Williams: We get rid of bias news sto- 
ries. Otherwise we make sure the reader 
knows it is biased. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fellman. 


Mr. Fellman: I think a lot of papers are 
adopting the habit of using little boxes in 
opinionated stories with the word “analysis” 
written in it as a sort of tip-off to the reader 
that this is not just a routine news story, that 
it is an interpretive story and you can expect 
some opinion on it. I personally think it is a 
good way of treating the story. 
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The Chairman: Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Williams, in your 
last comment, you say in such an event you 
would get rid of bias. What would your feel- 
ing be of only partisan reporters? For 
instance, do you feel it would be appropriate 
for only partisan persons to sit in the press 
gallery of the Parliament of Canada or in the 
Provincial Legislature? 


Mr. Williams: I would assume that would 
be a problem for a publisher, his employer. 


Senator McElman: That is what I asked. Do 
you think it would be appropriate? We had 
the other side of the coin here with the Guild 
suggesting that they should be able to move 
into partisan activities individually. 


Mr. Williams: Personally, I would very 
much hate to see that a newspaper that I 
work for had this. 


Senator Prowse: You would pretty nearly 
have to have a partisan for every party; 
would you not? 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, do you 
want to ask more on that point? 
Are there other questions, Senators? 


I think we might soon adjourn. Are there 
others who might like to ask questions of the 
people here? Perhaps this will be the last 
time I will ask you. 


Mr. Fortier? 


Senator MacDonald? 


Senator Macdonald: As the Guild men- 
tioned this afternoon when they were trying 
to organize a certain newspaper, they met 
with a considerable degree of resistance, to 
put it mildly. 

Would the Managing Editor be the one to 
say whether they recognize the union or 
would that be the publisher? 


Mr. Williams: 
publisher. 


I assume it would be the 


Senator Prowse: On the recommendation 
from the Managing Editor? 


Mr. Williams: You might hear from him or 
solicit his views. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

At these annual conferences, Mr. Williams, 
have there ever been discussions on control 
exercised by individual publishers on the 
news contents of newspapers? 
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Mr. Williams: I cannot recall one, sir. We 
discussed what we considered to be the right 
amount of space and how to apportion it, but 
I cannot recall a special discussion. | 


Mr. Fortier: No complaints ever have 
reached your ears along those lines? 


Senator Prowse: Recently. 


The Chairman: Would you like to go fur- 
ther on that, Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: No. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask one 
other question, Mr. Williams. You stated 
orally, and please correct me if I am wrong, 
that the Managing Editors’ Conference is par- 
ticularly futuristic in its thinking and that 
you are interested in keeping the Managing | 
Editors across the country current in what is 
happening in the industry. 


Mr. Williams: This is one of our projects. 


The Chairman: In your brief it says “an-| 
ticipated changes in technology.” Could you, 
comment on the changes that you have 
anticipated? 


Mr. Williams: Some of us have seen devel-| 
opments with cathode ray tubes which will} 
provide editing facilities, improved methods) 
of type-setting, changes in the actual press) 
equipment and in the mechanical processes. _ 

I think the newspaper production starts in| 
the news room. There is a great deal of work) 
done in the other departments, but the pro-' 
duction on shift starts in the news room. I 
think Managing Editors are all very 
interested. 


At our next meeting in Winnipeg, we hope 
to have a display from an American firm! 
which will demonstrate the CRT combined 
with a typewriter, which I think only a hand- 
ful have seen. We are going to have demon- 
strations of facsimile equipment which one or 
two newspapers are using. We will see a 
Canadian press which is used to transmit 
material from one source to another. It may) 
eliminate the need of the teletype between 
bureau offices and head offices. 


} 

Some of us are closer to these than some} 
other newspapers. For this reason, we are 
trying to introduce these to the members al) 
the next meeting. 


| 
The Chairman: It is going to concentrate or 
technology; is it? 


f 


j 
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Mr. Williams: This will be a part of it. 


The Chairman: Also on page 3, paragraph 
7, you make reference to “The changes in 
reading habits of subscribers’. Are there 
changes in the reading habits of subscribers? 

Would you care to comment on that? What 
are the changes? 


Mr. Williams: This really related to what 
Mr. Owen talked about a few minutes ago, 


the impact of television, the type of material 
our reader now has. The reader has the time 
to read and wants to read. There is an 
increased sophistication of our readership. 
| This is what we are trying to keep ahead of. 


The Chairman: Do you think they are more 
sophisticated because of television? 


Mr. Williams: Of course television does 
have a role. It is no longer easy to tell a 


/person from a rural area from one from the 


city. This may, in part, be credited to 


_ television. 


The Chairman: You are assuming that is a 
good thing? 


‘Mr. Williams: Oh, yes. They say magazines 
also have quite a bit of influence. 
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The Chairman: Do you do a continuing 
study of reader habits as a conference? 


Mr. Williams: No, sir. But those individuals 
who have access through their own organiza- 
tion will within certain limits make it availa- 
ble to others. 


The Chairman: So the readership study has 
been done by the Managing Editor of, let us 
say the Toronto Star, the Managing Editor 
might bring it to all of you? 


Mr. Williams: Yes. 
The Chairman: Thank you very much. We 


are most grateful to the six of you for 
coming. I think you have assisted us 
materially. 

I will adjourn the meeting in just one 


moment. For the members of the committee 
and other people who are interested, tomor- 
row’s agenda is as follows: We start at 10 
a.m.; we will be receiving the Canadian Press 
and Broadcast News Ltd.; 2.30 p.m., the 
Windsor Star; 4.00 pm., The St. John’s 
Evening Telegram; 8.00 p.m., Mr. Claude 
Ryan. All of the meetings are in 356S. 


Thank you. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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S< Second Session—Twenty-eighth Parliament 
1969-70 
THE SENATE OF CANADA 
PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON 


MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable KEITH DAVEY, Chairman 
No. 2 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1969 


WITNESSES: 


The Canadian Press: Mr. J. R. H. Sutherland, President; Mr. William 
Stewart, Chief, Montreal Bureau; Mr. John Dauphinee, General Man- 
ager; Mr. Gabriel Gilbert, Member, Executive Committee; Mr. Gillis 
Purcell, retired General Manager; Mr. Glen Witherspoon, Treasurer; 
Mr. Norman Smith, 2nd Vice-President. 


Broadcast News Limited: Mr. W. A. Speers, President; Mr. Charles B. 
Edwards, General Manager. 


The Windsor Star: Mr. Mark Farrell, Publisher; Mr. Norman Hull, Editor. 


The St. John’s Evening Telegram: Mr. Herbert Herder, President; Mr. 
Stephen Herder, Vice-President and General Manager; Mr. Michael 
Harrington, Editor. 


Le Devoir: Mr. Claude Ryan, Publisher and Editor. 
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Beaubien 
Bourque 
Davey 
Everett 
Hays 


MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


and Messrs. 


Langlois Smith 
Macdonald (Cape Breton) Sparrow 
McElman Welch 
Petten White 
Prowse Willis 


(15 Members) 
(Quorum 5) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Beaubien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White 
and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


| Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith; 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special 
Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, December 10, 1969. 


(2) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien, Hays, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Prowse and Smith.—(7) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss F. Dale Hayes, Research Assistant; 
Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses representing the Canadian Press and Broadcast 
News Limited were heard: 


Mr. J. R. H. Sutherland, President of Canadian Press 

Mr. W. A. Speers, President of Broadcast News Limited 

Mr. William Stewart, Chief of Montreal Bureau of Canadian Press 
Mr. John Dauphinee, General Manager of Canadian Press 

Mr. Gabriel Gilbert, Member, Executive Committee, Canadian Press 
Mr. Charles B. Edwards, General Manager of Broadcast News 

Mr. Gillis Purcell, retired General Manager of Canadian Press 
Mr. Glen Witherspoon, Treasurer of Canadian Press 


Mr. Norman Smith, 2nd Vice-president of Canadian Press 
At 12.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien, Bourque, 
Everett, Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Welch and Willis.—(9) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
_ Miss F. Dale Hayes, Research Assistant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 
The following witnesses representing the Windsor Star were heard: 


Mr. Mark Farrell, Publisher 
Mr. Norman Hull, Editor 


The following witnesses representing the St. John’s Evening Telegram 
were heard: 


Mr. Herbert Herder, President 
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Mr. Stephen Herder, Vice-president and General Manager 
Mr. Michael Harrington, Editor 
At 5.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.00 p.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien, Everett, 
Hays, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith 
and Sparrow.—(11) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. | 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Miss F. Dale Hayes, Research Assistant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witness representing Le Devoir was heard: 
Mr. Claude Ryan, Publisher 
At 10.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Thursday, December 11, 1969, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


Ald iol. 


: 
: 
At 8.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Gérard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


| 
| Ottawa, Wednesday, December 10, 1969 

| The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10.00 am. 


| The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I will 
‘all this meeting to order. 


This morning we have briefs from the 
Yanadian Press and from Broadcast News. 
Sitting immediately on my right is Mr. J. R. 
{. Sutherland, who as well as being the pub- 
isher, president and managing editor of the 
Jew Glasgow News in Nova Scotia is also the 
yresident of the Canadian Press. 

| Sitting on his immediate right is the gener- 
manager of the Canadian Press, John 
)auphinee. 

On my immediate left is Mr. W. A. Speers 
vho as well as being vice-president of Selkirk 
Joldings Limited is the president of Broad- 
cast News. 


Sitting immediately on his left is Mr. 
Charles Edwards, the general manager of 
3roadcast News Limited. 


| Now, there are other representatives here 
rom Broadcast News and from Canadian 
Press but I will let the presidents of the 
respective organizations introduce those 


sentlemen. 


We have received briefs from Canadian 
?2ress and Broadcast News more than three 
weeks ago as we requested and the briefs, 
gentlemen, have been circulated to the Sena- 
lors and presumably studied by the Senators, 
and so for the purposes of our discussion this 
norning we will take those briefs as read. 
I am proposing, honourable Senators, that 
we will deal with both of these briefs at the 
same time and therefore I am going to ask 
irst of all Mr. Sutherland to take perhaps ten 
minutes and summarize the CP brief or talk 
about it, discuss it, expand it; indeed talk 


about anything you may wish, sir. 

_ Following your ten minutes I will perhaps 
curn to Mr. Speers for a ten minute resume of 
ais brief or anything else you may wish to 
say and following that we will be open to the 
oor for questions from the Seniators—ques- 
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tions which may be on the content of your 
brief or things which you may say this morn- 
ing, or anything else indeed which the Sena- 
tors wish to discuss. 

Mr. Sutherland, would you introduce the 
rest of your team? 


Submission of: 


THE CANADIAN PRESS 


Appearances: 

Mr. J. R. H. Sutherland, President 

Mr. N. Smith, Second Vice-President 

Mr. G. Gilbert, Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee; President Le Soleil 

Mr. J. Dauphinee, General Manager 

Mr. G. Witherspoon, Treasurer 

Mr. W. Stewart, Chief of Bureau 


Mr. G. Purcell, former General 
Manager 


Mr. J. R. H. Sutherland: With your permis- 
sion, Mr. Chairman, I will ask Mr. Dauphinee 
to introduce the delegates. 


Mr. J. Dauphinee: Behind me is Mr. With- 
erspoon, the treasurer of Canadian Press. Be- 
side Mr. Witherspoon is Mr. Norman Smith 
of the Ottawa Journal, Second vice-president 
of the Canadian Press. Beside him, Mr. 
Gabriel Gilbert with Quebec Le Soleil, a 
member of the Canadian Press Executive 
Committee. 

Next, Mr. Gillis Purcell, former general 
manager. 

Perhaps I should say that I am here under 
the great experience of roughly two weeks 
because Gil Purcell retired on November 
25th, 1969, after 24 years as general manager, 

Beside Mr. Purcell, Mr. William Stewart, 
Chief of our Montreal bureau, from which we 
operate our service in French. Beside him, 
Mr. Larry Lepp, who is the chief of broadcast 
news in Quebec Province. 


Mr. J. R. H. Sutherland: Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen. If you visit the news 


ay) 
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room of the Canadian Press, at 55 University 
Avenue in Toronto, you can’t miss seeing a 
beaver pelt behind glass on the wall near the 
entrance. 


Everyone in the head office editorial staff 
passes it on the way to and from his work. 
Inscribed on the pelt is this tribute to 
Canada’s national news co-operative: 

“In pursuing its objective of independent, 
factual and unbiased information its contribu- 
tion to informed citizenship has been of enor- 
mous importance. At the same time it has 
given Canadians everywhere a glowing feel- 
ing of what it means to be a part of Canada.” 

That beaver pelt was presented to CP in 
1957, one of the first citizenship awards made 
by the Canadian Citizenship Council. 

The paragraph I read to you is a good 
summary of the job CP was formed to do, the 
job its staff tries earnestly to do every day. 

CP isn’t very good at blowing its own horn 
but Canadian editors and publishers, Canadi- 
an broadcasters, public and private, newspa- 
permen and particularly news agency men 
around the world know what CP means. It 
means a really top-notch news service; one 
that this country or any other country can be 
proud of. 

The CP brief which has been in your hands 
wasn’t intended to sell anything. It was just 
supposed to be a business-like and factual 
document trying to give you some idea of 
how CP works, what it tries to do, and some 
of its problems. 

One of our past presidents wrote that he 
was disappointed about this; that the brief 
didn’t do enough to overcome an impression 
that CP is nothing more than an efficient 
organization without a soul. 

Here is a great national institution whose 
service to the country should be played up, 
not down. 

Well, I can tell you something about what 
CP means. 

I come from a small Nova Scotia town. The 
New Glasgow News, the paper I represent, 
has a circulation under ten thousand. It is a 
small newspaper. 

Because of CP, and only because of CP, the 
New Glasgow News can have the same news 
report as is provided for much larger papers 
in Sydney and Halifax and Saint John and 
Moncton and Quebec and Montreal, and so on 
across Canada. 

If I do my job as a publisher, the people in 
my community can be as well informed as 
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any Canadian. That same basic news report, a 
blending of CP’s own Canadian and world 
news, with the news of its associated world- 
wide agencies, Associated Press, Reuters and 
Agence France Presse, is available to newspa-_ 
pers and broadcasters large and small from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland and Victoria and 
Prince Rupert. Yes, and even to the Yukon. 
The Far North’s brand new first daily, the 
Yukon News, is now getting CP service in 
Whitehorse. | 

It happens that I am the longest service | 
member of the Canadian Press with 33 years. 
In all that time no step of the organization 
has been more satisfying in my view than the © 
setting up of the French language service. 


A service in French started in 1951 as a 
pre-translated service with six editors in 
Montreal. | 

Now, there are 21 editors and reporters, 12. 
at Montreal, five (and a sixth has just been — 
authorized by the Canadian Press) in Quebec, | 
three at Ottawa, one at Toronto, a staff corre- 
spondent in Paris as a member of our French 
language staff to write the French. 

The service is no longer just a translation 
service. Its aim is to cover in French all 
major events that occur anywhere in Canada. 


Its reporters are assigned abroad on occa- 
sions when there are happenings of particular 
Canadian concern. More than half of all its 
news service in French is original French- 
copy news from its own reporters for French 
language newspapers and broadcasting sta- 
tions and from the world service of Agence 
France Presse. 

Improvement in the French service, as in 
the English language service, is gradual but 
steady. 

For instance, in the last few weeks the 
amount of news delivered from the night 
French wire has been increased by seven or 
eight columns, so that now the French lan- 
Suage papers get as much news in French on 
their wire as English language papers get in 
English. 

The charge by the news service is the same 
whether it is delivered in French or English. 
This of course depends on the circulation of 
the papers involved. 

Another great development has been the 
establishment of a comprehensive news ser- 
vice specifically prepared for broadcasters. I 
shall leave it to my colleague and good friend, 
Bill Speers of Vancouver, the president of our 
associated company, Broadcast News Limited, 
to deal with that. 
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I should like to draw your attention to a 
few paragraphs of our CP brief that describe 
our news operation. 


Starting on page 8, paragraph 37: 

“The national news agency in a confeder- 
ation has a hard task. CP has tried to 
cover the local news of small commu- 
nities, the news of the metropolitan cities, 
the news of the provinces, “the news of 
the developing north and Yukon, the 
news of Ottawa and Parliament.” 


Paragraph 38: 

“CP is non-political, non-regional, non- 
racial, non-factional in its approach to 
news. It members papers represent every 
phase of Canadian character and 
opinion.” 


Paragraph 39: 

“The only way a news organization of 
this scope could possibly serve all its 
masters is to serve objectively, accurate- 
ly, carefully. CP avoids sensational jour- 
nalism. Its goal is integrity and 
reliability.” 


Paragraph 40: 

“Nowhere is the attainment of that goal 
more difficult than in reporting political 
news from the legislatures and Parlia- 
ment. Many of the larger papers have 
their own correspondents writing their 
reports and impressions and opinions on 
some of the debates and the bills that 
come forward. It is CP’s task not to select 
“only the big news, or just the sensation- 
al or controversial, but to cover all the 
news that should be covered.” 


Paragraph 41: 

“CP must report on the state of agricul- 
ture and the development of housing and 
the price of fish and the advances of 
science, art and health. We must report 
on welfare schemes and tax revenues, on 
the revolution in transport and our 
labour laws and so on. If it is news of 
importance to any sizeable group of 
Canadians, CP must try to get it out to 
the papers and broadcasting stations 
across Canada. That is why CP has its 
own reporters and editors in Ottawa and 
the provincial legislatures with the 
exception of Charlottetown, so that all 
the papers and broadcasters get all of the 
news at a reasonable cost.” 
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The paragraph goes on but I would merely 
like to mention here that CP of course must 
cover sport and must gather news of particu- 
lar interest to women. 

The brief goes on to explain how CP’s 
Canadian news is the news of Canada which 
goes to foreign lands through news agencies 
that work with CP AP, Reuters and AFP. 

It mentions just briefly the constant discus- 
sions that are being held on service improve- 
ments. Meetings of publishers and the owners 
of broadcasting stations and also meetings of 
the men and women on the news desks of the 
country, the people who deal with the CP 
news report on a day to day, minute to 
minute basis. In 11 years the total budget has 
more than doubled, from just under three 
million to more than six million. 

The editorial staff is one-third larger and 
now stands at 180. Two additions, one at 
Ottawa and one at Quebec, have been author- 
ized for 1970. 

I mentioned a budget of $6 million. That 
doesn’t include the large expenditures made 
by all the newspapers in gathering the news 
which goes into the pool, or the contributions 
coming from most of the broadcasting stations 
through their news department. 


Just two more paragraphs from our brief: 


Paragraph 48: 

“The CP by-law states that membership 
in the co-operative “shall be open to the 
widest extent compatible with the expec- 
tation that the newspaper to be repre- 
sented can be established and maintained 
as a self-sustaining business enterprise. 
No applicant for membership has been 
turned down in the last 35 years.” 


Section 49—under the heading of Freedom 
and Responsibility: 

“It is submitted, in conclusion, that by 
the very nature of its organization and by 
the character of the traditions that have 
formed and maintain it, the Canadian 
Press believes in the freedom and the 
responsibility of the press and tries to 
serve those beliefs 24 hours a day 
throughout the year.” 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. I 
think perhaps before we have questions we 


might have your statement please, Mr, 
Speers. 
Mr. Speers: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Honourable Senators: 
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May I begin by making a correction in 
paragraph 6 of the Broadcast News brief. At 
the time the brief was written, Mr. Gillis 
Purcell was the general manager of Canadian 
Press and chief executive officer of Broadcast 
News and as you have learned, since that 
time he has retired and Mr. John Dauphinee 
now holds that position. 

The wire service started by Broadcast News 
Limited is the basic international and nation- 
al news service to almost every privately 
owned broadcasting service in Canada. 

We have achieved this position by provid- 
ing what we feel is an outstanding service. As 
noted in paragraph 15 of our submission we 
report objectively all aspects of the news, 
interpreting the facts but not expressing its 
own opinions. 

Also, BN participates actively in the train- 
ing and development of editors and reporters 
in the private stations across the country. 

As a result we feel our news audiences of 
our subscribing radio and television stations 
are as well and as accurately informed of 
events at home and abroad as the people of 
any country in the world. 

Although Broadcast News was not estab- 
lished until 1953, the private stations had 
access to Canadian Press News long before 
that. 

CP established a special wire for Canadian 
radio in 1941 through a CP company, Press 
News Limited. Press News provided a good 
service for broadcasting but it operated strict- 
ly under the direction of the Canadian Press. 

We people in private broadcasting felt that 
we should have the same development in our 
news services. From time to time we investi- 
gated the possibility of setting up our own 
news service but the question of developing 
the best possible news service for the private 
stations came to a head with the advent of 
television. 

We broadcasters recognized that television 
would become a vital medium for dissemina- 
tion of news and we recognized also that 
television would take over from radio much 
of the audience seeking merely entertainment. 

For many radio. stations, the future 
appeared to lie in developing information 
broadcasting. News broadcasting would be 
vital for the continued existence of many 
radio stations. 

The Canadian Press proposed to the private 
stations that they join with CP in the opera- 
tion of a company whose sole purpose would 
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be to provide news service for privately 
owned Canadian radio and television. 

Radio and television competed strongly 
with newspapers for advertising revenue and 
some broadcasters had serious doubts about 
the sincerity of the CP newspapermen invit- 
ing us to join them in developing a good news 
service. 

Nevertheless, we agreed to give it a try and 
the result was the organization of Broadcast 
News. 

Now, we have no doubt that Canadian 
Press was sincere. From the outset broadcast- 
ers and newspapermen have worked together 
harmoniously on the BN board of directors. 
Their joint effort has developed what we feel 
is an outstanding service. . 

We recognize that we cannot stand still but 
must continue to improve and expand service 
as communication makes the world smaller 
whetting the news appetite of the Canadian 
people. § 

As noted in paragraph 3 of our submission 
we feel that a joint effort of broadcasters and 
newspapers in operation of a strong national 
news service would serve the country better 
than independent operation by each group. 

We are pretty proud of what we have 
accomplished. The broadcasters are glad that 
we can contribute to the news pool with first- 
hand tips and sometimes the essential details 
of many of the important news stories break- 
ing in Canada. 

In Broadcast News we are proud that our 
predecessor, Press News, established the first 
news service in French to operate on this 
continent. Press News started its French ser- 
vice in 1945 with only four French language 
radio stations taking their service. Today, 
they broadcast news service in French operat- 
ing from Montreal, serving a total of 60 sta- 
tions, 45 AM radio stations, 5 FM stations, 
and 10 television stations. 

We are also proud that we have been lead- 
ers in other areas of news. BN pioneered on 
this continent the first service of Voice 
reports of news operated outside the network. | 
Our Voice service continues to be strong 
despite the entry of four other audio news 
services in private broadcasting in Canada. 

Our submission was prepared as a factual 
outline of how Broadcast News operates. We 
shall be happy to provide any further infor- 
mation that any of you may require. 


| 
| 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 
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Honourable Senators, I think we can 
address our questions to Mr. Sutherland or to 
Mr. Speers and I assume to your general 
managers, Mr. Dauphinee from Canadian 
Press and to Mr. Edwards of Broadcast News 
and indeed to the rest of your team. 

It would be helpful then if the Senators did 
indicate to which person the question is 
asked. 


Mr. Sutherland: May I ask that the ques- 
tions in French not be directed to the presi- 
dent. We have people here who could answer 
them. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator Prowse: How is Canadian Press 


financed? 


Mr. Sutherland: By assessment from the 
member newspapers. We sell news to the 
broadcasting units. 


Senator Prowse: How do you charge for 
this? 


Mr. Sutherland: The charges to the news- 
papers are based on circulation. Basically, the 
total cost is broken up in units and put out. 
We are a co-operative. 


Senator Prowse: 
co-operative? 


Mr. Sutherland: 


You are a_ non-profit 


Oh, yes. 


Senator Prowse: As far as you are able to 
work that? 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Well, what I had in mind 
is usually you have to end up the year with 
either a little on the plus or a little on the 
minus side, and you can make your own 
financial adjustments. 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have a contract 
with Broadcast News as such? 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And they have entered 
into contracts with individual subscribers? 


Mr. Sutherland: The purpose of the sepa- 
rate corporation, sir, is to give the broadcast- 
ing people an opportunity to be represented. 
The Canadian Press is basically newspapers 
and we as a co-operative—we are all mem- 
bers. It would be unfair to the broadcasting 
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industry and the local newspaper industry to 
control this source of news so we have a 
separate corporation. 


But that question really should be directed 
to Mr. Speers, who is a broadcaster. 


Senator Prowse: What is the basic source of 
your mews? Where does this come from? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, the basic source of 
the news is the pooling by the individual 
newspapers, and in recent years the news 
that is put into the pool from the broadcast- 
ers, and I think it is well over half. 


The broadcasters have a more competitive 
situation and I suppose I can say that we have 
been building up a co-operative spirit. We 
pool the news and if it is not put in, you don’t 
get it out. 


Senator Prowse: I think in the newspapers 
the practice is that a fellow writes a story 
and he makes a duplicate and the duplicate 
goes to the CP people. Is this correct? 


Mr. Sutherland: In the larger sense. That- 
isn’t always possible in the smaller papers 
such as my own. In a paper of my size, it is 
my responsibility. 


Senator Prowse: You can’t afford it? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, we are 100 miles 
from the nearest bureau. 


Senator Prowse: How do you get your news 
to them then? 


Mr. Sutherland: By wire or by telephone. 
When I say by wire, I mean what we can’t 
punch out ourselves. 


Senator Prowse: Well, where there is a 
bureau the dupes go across. 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And where there isn’t a 
bureau then you report through to them any- 
thing you think might be of interest to them? 


Mr. Sutherland: That is the basis of it and 
we are increasing our capacity to go out and 
get our own. You take a place like Ottawa 
where there is so much going on—to avoid 
concentrating on the sensational and con- 
troversial and bigger news of the day, leaving 
the other interest uncovered, we have a 
larger force here and we go and cover it. 


Senator Prowse: How many reporters do 
you have in your Canadian Press staff across 
Canada? 
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Mr. Sutherland: I have the figure here, sir, 
180, which includes two to be found and 
appointed this year. This is in French and in 
English. 


Mr. Dauphinee: The figure of 180 is the 
figure of the Canadian Press editorial staff as 
a whole. We have relatively few reporters 
because we can draw on the news resources 
of all our member newspapers, 103 of them 
across the country, and we have access to the 
production of all their reports. 

In a city like Edmonton there may be a day 
when we have no reporter on the streets 
whatever, but on the other hand, we have 
perhaps 100 Edmonton Journal reporters 
whose copy is coming into our office for us to 
select and to distribute. We are in effect a 
sort of clearing house. 

We take all the news that is gathered by 
the Canadian daily newspapers, and as Mr. 
Speers said, by many broadcasters, and we 
process that news for distribution outside the 
place where it takes place. 


Senator Prowse: Well, your own report- 
ers—where do you use them? If you have 
access to all the other things and they are 
doing a job, what do you need reporters for? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, Ottawa is a case in 
point. We do a basic job of covering Parlia- 
ment and government. In other places we 
may need a story faster than a newspaper 
does because of deadline problems. 

For example, an event that happened at 4 
o’clock in the afternoon is too late for the 
Edmonton Journal so we need it for Broad- 
east News and we need it for the Vancouver 
Province for their first edition and the first 
edition perhaps in Montreal. 


Senator Prowse: Do your reports carry 
your own reports of an event plus the local 
report, or do you just carry a composite 
report that is set up by your editors? 


Mr. Dauphinee: If we have our own report- 
ers on the job, primarily we use our own 
copy. We use the output of our own men and 
against that copy we check all the other 
material that is available to us from other 
reporters. 

A job that one of our fellows on this hear- 
ing does, may in fact incorporate something 
that was reported by an Ottawa Journal man. 
Of course, this would take place when our 
fellow for some reason or other didn’t report. 
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Senator Prowse: Well, with Canadian Press 
then we get a complete coverage of what the 
local papers are covering across Canada plus 
any additions to that for various reasons your 
own people go out and get? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, according to the 
judgment of our editors. According to the 
judgment of our editors along the line who — 
for one reason or another may send less of a 
given story to Vancouver than, say, is deliv- 
ered in Halifax. 


Senator Prowse: Because of what? 
Mr. Dauphinee: Well, local interest. 


Mr. Sutherland: I may interject something 
here along the line of your thinking. We are 
also developing through Canadian Press sto- — 
ries of a national nature and I think you may — 
develop that. | 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, take for instance, the © 
price of fish. | 


Senator Prowse: Personally, I would be | 
more interested in the sale of wheat. | 


Mr. Sutherland: We do develop on a 
national basis stories which aren’t local and — 
might not be possible either by assigning one 
man or two men or by gathering data from | 
each of the bureaus and putting them 
together. 


Senator Prowse: And this would be a head- 
quarters decision—where is your headquar- 
ters? 


Mr. Sutherland: 
Toronto. 


The head office is in 


Senator Prowse: If we were after a national — 
story, and you felt you get an inkling from, 
let’s say your fish story, then you would take 
your Toronto bureau and you would put a 
man on picking up the story at that end. 


Mr. Dauphinee: The idea for that story may — 
come from St. John’s, Newfoundland and so 
St. John’s normally would ask our Halifax 
office, “How about a story on fish prices 
across Canada?” and assuming that this seems 
to be an interesting story because of news 
interest at the time, we would then say to all 
our offices across the country ‘‘Report on the 
price of fish.” 

We would specify what type of fish we are — 
talking about so that we would get uniform 
figures on the same product coast-to-coast. 
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At some other city—perhaps it would be 
Halifax, because that would be a point of 
main interest—all that material would be put 
together and we would deliver it to papers 
across the country—a story which gives the 
national picture on what started out to be a 
local situation. 


Senator Prowse: Now, generally the broad- 
casters are interested in a pretty well capsule 
form of news, is that true? 


Mr. Speers: Well, it’s true, I think, that we 
write stories more briefly in Broadcast News. 
Many of the broadcasting stations also get 
Canadian Press wires for amplification. This 
may be necessary on any story and particu- 
larly in local interest. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you would 
get comment from various places and perhaps 
the same thing would come into Canadian 
Press? 


Mr. Speers: Well, we have access to the full 
Canadian Press wires. 


Senator Prowse: Do you get the Canadian 
Press wire as well as Broadcast News wire? 


Mr. Sutherland: At the cost of delivery, 
yes. This is for checking purposes. 


The Chairman: Do most stations get both 
services? 


Mr. Edwards: There are 42 stations I 
believe that have a Canadian Press wire or 
more. Some of them have three Canadian 
Press wires. Our contract provides for Broad- 
cast News wires which all subscribers take, 
and the Canadian Press wire is available to 
them if they so desire. This is done at the cost 
of delivery. 


_ Senator Prowse: Now, the Canadian Press 
Wire is available to anybody who wants to 


subscribe, or do we have to make an 
application? 
' Mr. Sutherland: You have to make an 
application. 


Senator Prowse: So, if I want to start a 
paper in Edmonton I have to make an 
application to you is that correct? 


_ Mr. Sutherland: That is correct. 


Senator Prowse: What things would you 
look at in determining whether I could get it 
or not? 
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Mr. Sutherland: Well, we would want to be 
sure you are seriously going into the paper 
business. 


Senator Prowse: All right, let’s assume that 
I am seriously going to the newspaper busi- 
ness. Now, what do I have to do to get it? 


Mr. Sutherland: You make an application 
and we are primarily interested in the fact 
that you are not’ going to be a 
“fly-by-nighter.” 


Senator Prowse: Why? 


Mr. Sutherland: Because we are not inter- 
ested in assisting something that would dis- 
turb the rest of the newspapers. 

If you are seriously considering going into 
the newspaper business and you start out as 
they did in Whitehorse, you can get one. 


Senator Prowse: Let’s suppose that I start 
in Edmonton a give-away sheet which I put 
into every home in Edmonton. This would 
give me a circulation of roughly 100,000 in 
the city. 

I am not too concerned about getting out- 
side because I have problems in distribution 
so perhaps you could tell us a little about that 
too. 

Supposing I decide that I would like to 
break my ads up, with news, and I make an 
application to you now for Canadian Press 
service. 


Mr. Sutherland: Excuse me sir, I don’t quite 
follow you. You said you would like to break 
your ads up? 


Senator Prowse: Well, I am sorry I didn’t 
express myself. I think what we should do is 
have a little space between the ads in order 
that the little advertiser isn’t going to get lost 
amongst the big ads, and we want to run 
news items in between. 


Mr. Sutherland: I would not be very sym- 
pathetic to you sir. However, I think perhaps 
Mr. Dauphinee could handle this one. 

We have a regular procedure which is 
being amended. It is being changed and we 
are rather proud of the last paragraph made 
here that no application for membership has 
been turned down in the last 35 years. I think 
that in general is your answer. 


Mr. John Dauphinee: The by-laws of the 
Canadian Press—part 3, section 1—under 
New Membership. It says: 
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“Membership in the corporation should 
be open to the widest extent compatible 
with the expectation that the newspaper 
to be represented can be established and 
maintained as a self-sustaining business 
enterprise.” 


That is the only restriction on membership. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, if I happen 
to have a million dollars and I want to go 
ahead and exercise my God-given right to 
lose my money, you are not going to let me 
do it? 


Mr. Sutherland: No sir. 
Senator Prowse: You will let me do it? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, we are not going to 
take that attitude. 


Mr. Dauphinee: We have had cases like 
that sir, in the last few years. One was in 
Montreal—Nouveau Journal—which had CP 
service and similarly the Vancouver Times 
which had CP service when it started, and 
they ran into trouble. 


Senator Prowse: Now, where a newspaper 
wants to start up, and when you set the price 
for a paper that is just starting, what would 
be the fees for a paper just starting? 


Mr. Sutherland: It would depend on the 
size, sir. It would depend on the size and the 
range of circulation. The one that you cite 
would be a little awkward for us. We have 
never had one. 

We have a thing called the ABC, which is 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and they 
measure the number of papers that are sold. 


Senator Prowse: Well, I am starting, so we 
don’t know. 


Mr. Dauphinee: We base it on estimated 
circulation. 


Senator Prowse: The reason I asked you 
this question is that I have been informed 
that if a paper is starting up, mormally the 
fees will be about 25 per cent above what it 
would be for a paper that had been in opera- 
tion for let’s say ten years. 


Mr. Sutherland: Well sir, this is a co-opera- 
tive which is more than 50 years old. The 
various members which are that old, and the 
newer members, have been pumping money 
in and feel that somebody new coming in 
should make a contribution to that capital 
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which has been accumulated over the years. 
Our present set-up is spread out so as to be 
as painless as possible. 


Mr. Dauphinee: The fee structure is cov- 
ered in article 3, section 5, under the heading 
of Continuity Discount. It says: 

“Tm recognition of continuity of member- 
ship a new member’s assessment shall be 
reduced by five per cent after one year, 
by ten per cent after two years, by fifteen 
per cent after three years, by twenty per 
cent after four years and by twenty-five 
per cent after five years.” 


So a paper that has been in business for 
five years is, as you say, paying roughly 25 
per cent less than when it started. 


Senator Prowse: Well, the first thing that I 
would have to do as I understand it—let’s just 
suppose that we are starting this mythical 
paper, the first thing I would have to do 


would be pay this franchise fee and let’s just — 


suppose that I have a paper to start with. 
There is no basic charge to start with? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, as I mentioned in the 
clauses, sir, the fees are set that way. There is 
no fee or franchise fee as you call it at all. It 
is a service fee for services rendered. 


Senator Prowse: So, what you do during © 


the first year—this is the way you collect the 
interest he has, and the rest is by a slightly 
higher fee at the beginning? 

Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 

Mr. 


Dauphinee: You have the cost of 


administration and installation and so on. 


Over the course of five years this reduction is 
provided in terms of a long-term business 
relationship in the co-operative and there is a 
reduced charge. 


Senator Prowse: What I am looking at—so 
that we are not playing little games with each 
other here—I have been told that with the 
new offset presses, instead of needing three or 
four million dollars to establish a plant, 
which has been the situation up to now, that 


you might just get by with about $50,000? Is 


this right? I am not sure myself. 


Mr. Sutherland: I would be very skeptical 
of it, sir. In the case of Edmonton, the equip- 
ment would run into many, many thousands 
of dollars. 


Senator Prowse: I am not going to start a 
paper, by the way. 
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Mr. Sutherland: Well, take my own paper, 
which is much smaller. The capital cost there 
to do an adequate job would differ sir, and I 
am speaking now personally because I dom’t 
have the right to speak as president of CP. 

You are not going to get along very long in 
this world—the newspaper world—filling in 
between ads. You can fool some of the people 
some of the time, and so on, but you soon 
develop an immense respect for the common 
sense of the common people. 

If you don’t put your news in there and so 
forth—you can give them away but they end 
up in the waste paper basket. You can’t force 
people to read any more tham you can force 
people to buy a paper. 


Senator Prowse: So that any changes in 
technology are not going to overcome the 
heavy cost you are going to have to have an 
adequate editorial staff? 


Mr. Sutherland: That is correct, sir. 


Senator Prowse: And probably taking a loss 
for a while? 


Mr. Sutherland: Not only the editorial staff 
but you have to have also your technical staff. 
You have your production people, your sales 
people, and you have to develop it completely 
through. 


Senator Prowse: So, at the present time 
then, anybody that wanted to start a newspa- 
per in this country would really have no dif- 
ficulty if he satisfied you that he were bona 
fide in what he was doing in getting a 
Canadian Press franchise? 


Mr. Sutherland: He is guaranteed that by 
the law of the land, sir. 


Senator Prowse: I don’t know what law 
guarantees it but I think it would be more apt 
to be your by-laws. 


Mr. Sutherland: No sir, I am going to dis- 
pute that. There is a thing called freedom of 
the press which is basically the freedom to 
print what any man has a right to say on the 
street corner, and he is bound by the laws of 
libel and slander, and we are bound by the 
laws of libel, which is a little stricter. There 
is no license to print. 


The Chairman: I think, Mr. Sutherland, the 
point that Senator Prowse was taking was 
that there is no law that compels CP to pro- 
vide the service? 
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Mr. Sutherland: That’s right. There is no 
law. This is our rule. 


Senator Prowse: But under your rules at 
the present time as far as you are concerned 
as president of the organization, anybody who 
wants to start a paper in Canada will have 
access to Canadian Press under normal busi- 
ness arrangements? 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 
Senator Prowse: Is that fair enough? 
Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 


Mr. Dauphinee: If you have any plans like 
this, please let us know. 


The Chairman: I think, Senator Prowse, 
Mr. Sutherland has just said that they were 
considering an amendment. Would you like to 
discuss, that? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, Mr. Chairman, it is 
under consideration and I cannot speak 
because this is a co-operative and there is no 
control. 


Senator Prowse: You go ahead and speak 
anyhow. 


Mr. Sutherland: It will bring it down 
really; they will pay in a year’s assessment 
and we will pay it back. So, it really becomes 
a banking proposition. 

It is a little wider and it is getting away 
from this angle which you mention of the 
entrance fee. These are words that are ban- 
died round the countryside. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, this is a 
business proposition. You say that I am going 
to have to put so much money out here in 
order to service you now, and if you want to 
lose your own money, it’s your business; you 
say that we are not prepared to lose ours. So 
you are going to say “This is what it is going 
to cost us to put the service in and provide 
you with it.” 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, you are saying the 
words, sir. It could be interpreted that way, I 
suppose, but our basic thought is to get away 
from the idea of the entrance fee, but we are 
serious newspaper people. We are glad to 
welcome anybody else into the pool as serious 
newspaper people. 

If somebody wants to come in and risk his 
money—as far as we are concerned we are all 
risking our money—that’s fine. We would be 
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very happy to have them. We don’t want 
fily-by-nighters coming in and out. 


Senator Prowse: Well, what you want—you 
don’t want a political party deciding they are 
going to go into the newspaper business? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, there have been 
political papers in different parts of the land 
but we are not interested in playing ball with 
the politicians. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sutherland, may I just 
ask you a question? You said you would be 
happy to have them. Surely you wouldn’t be 
happy to have another daily newspaper start 
in New Glasgow? Surely the three Toronto 
papers wouldn’t by happy to have a fourth 
newspaper start in Toronto? 


Mr. Sutherland: May we have one question 
at a time? 


The Chairman: Well, it is the same ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Sutherland: In New Glasgow, I would 
be happy, but there are 99 other members. 


The Chairman: Well, would you be happy 
to see a fourth daily start in Toronto? 


‘Mr. Sutherland: I think they would be 
crazy but if they wanted to, yes. We would be 
happy to take them into the fold. 

Incidentally, sir, there is a fourth. 


The Chairman: You are quite correct. I 
stand corrected, and you are right. Would you 
be happy to see Senator Prowse start a daily 
newspaper? 


Senator Prowse: Well, let’s not put this on 
a personal basis. 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes, I would be happy. 


The Chairman: So the point you are 
making then, as president of CP you would 
be happy to see more members? 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: But obviously, you are not 
in a position to say whether individual pub- 
lishers would like to see more newspapers in 
their cities? 


Mr. Sutherland: This is a subject I must be 
extremely careful of, Senator, because this is 
a wide country and it is pretty obvious that 
my French colleagues don’t want me to speak 
for them. 
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I assure you that I don’t want anybody 
from Toronto telling me how to run a paper. 


We retain our independence and we have for | 
We have learned to. 


more than 50 years. 
co-operate. 


Senator Prowse: Well, let’s move to another | 


area, and probably I should talk to Mr. 
Dauphinee. 


In addition to the dupes you get from the 
various newspapers of a feed-back from the 


various services—the people you provide with | 


service who have a reciprocal arrangement 

with you—what other services do you have? 
What I have in mind is the national and 

international news rather than local news. 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, naturally, we have 
our own staff and we have the output of the 
newspapers and the broadcasting stations and | 
a few stringers but basically that’s the pool. | 
That is the pool in the Canadian picture. 

Outside, we have contractual relationships | 
with the Associated Press, which is the com- 
parable—much larger of course—world 
organization in the United States, and we 
have Reuters which is the similar newspaper- 
owned agency based in London and Australia 
and New Zealand. For our service in French, 
we have the whole force of Agence) 
France-Presse. 


Senator Prowse: Well, how much stuff do 
you get a day from all of these places? Could 
you estimate? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, Senator, a quarter of 
a million words or more. 


Senator Prowse: What do you send out? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, it depends where you 
are located. 


| 

| 

| 

Senator Prowse: Well, let’s suppose I have | 
my paper in Edmonton. a] 
| 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, you would have! 
roughly 24 hours—you would have probably 
75 columns a day of news of national import | 
and national interest. You would have nation- | 
al news and national interest and western | 
interest and you would have 50 columns more | 


of regional news, of interest only in that area. | 
\ 


Senator Prowse: Well, what I am particu- | 
larly interested in is what percentage roughly | 
would it be that gets on to your wire service | 
in Canada compared with the feed-in you get | 
from all of the other different places? a | 
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Mr. Dauphinee: Well, I don’t know. Say a 
third or a quarter. 


Senator Prowse: At some stage in your 
organization there is an awful lot of selection 
that goes on? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Yes, sure there is. 


Senator Prowse: Now, what criteria do you 
use in making the selection as to what news 
you are going to send out? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, do you want a one 
hour lecture? 


The Chairman: May I ask Senator Prowse, 
are you talking about international news or 
all news? 


Senator Prowse: The whole thing that goes 
out on their wire services as compared to 
what comes in. 


Mr. Sutherland: 
question? 


May I answer that 


The Chairman: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Sutherland: What the paper wants. 
This is determined on two levels. The pub- 
lishers meet once a year. There is also a 
semi-annual meeting which is not quite as 
well attended and then there are regional 
meetings of the actual working press with the 
members of the Canadian Press staff ham- 
mering away at each other and working 
things out and this has been going on for 
years. 


Senator Prowse: In every bureau? 


Mr. Sutherland: Oh yes, 
region. We do not interfere. 

For instance, the French members have a 
regional meeting of their own and they are as 
free as they can be to criticize and say “Why 
didn’t we get more of this?” or “We want 
more of that.” 

As to the rest of Canada, there is quite a 
knock-down, scratch affair and it is 
encouraged to be that. 


and in every 


Mr. Dauphinee: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
it might not clarify things if I talk for a few 
minutes on how we do handle news. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, please do. 


Mr. Dauphinee: We copy in New York the 
full Associated Press news report which 
‘comes in on probably ten printers. There is 
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some duplication between them but there is a 
printer that comes up the east coast and there 
is one from Washington and there is one that 
carries news across the country and there is a 
cable from London and so on. 


Also in New York we copy the Reuters 
North American service, which is fed directly 
from London and comes into our cable office 
in New York. 


Also in New York comes the copy from our 
Washington correspondent, from our man in 
the U.N., from our London bureau, from the 
man who might happen to be in Nigeria this 
week on special assignment, a stringer from 
Australia or New Zealand, and so on. 


All this package comes to the news desk in 
New York where we have a staff of nine 
Canadian-trained editors who are used to the 
way we handle news and they are used to the 
requirements of Canadiam papers and alert to 
Canadian news interest, and their job is to 
act almost as an autonomous unit to process 
the entire package of world news which will 
fit on the one wire from New York to 
Torcmto. 

Now, at Toronto this world news is deliv- 
ered not only to us but to the papers in 
Toronto, to the papers in Hamilton, London, 
Windsor, and to Ottawa and Montreal. The 
bigger newspapers. They receive the world 
package exactly the same as it comes into our 
head office. 

Besides the New York wire which goes to 
the six big cities we have, for simplicity, I 
would call a westbound wire, which runs 
from Ottawa to Montreal, back to Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, and Windsor. Beside it, 
and again for simplicity we will call it the 
eastbound wire, which runs from Windsor 
through to Montreal and Ottawa, we have a 
wire which carries all your Parliamentary 
news and all your news of Quebec Province. 

The eastbound wire carries all the news of 
Ontario and the West and the Maritimes and 
delivers it to the big papers, so each of those 
papers has got three news wires; two Canadi- 
an, one world. 

The rest of the country, because of the 
mileage and distance and cost of wires, and 
partly the size of the paper, is served on one 
mews wire which packages a condensation of 
the content of the three central Canada wires 
and distributes the national package coast-to- 
coast which works roughly this way. 

About 50 minutes of every hour a wire 
running 66 words a minute—that’s three and 
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a half columns—carries the same mews from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria. For 
roughly 10 minutes we break it down into 
sections and we carry news of regional 
interest. 

For instance, on fish which we were talking 
about earlier, a story would go to the Mari- 
times, and wheat for the West. 

Our fellows are working on the basis of 
long experience and they move around the 
country and they know the country and they 
know the interest, they watch the papers, and 
as Harry has said, we have regional meetings 
and we seem to be always answering ques- 
tions about what we did wrong. 

Our fellows are constantly being informed 
by the publishers and the editors—particular- 
ly the editors—as to this is what we want for 
our papers, and this is what we deliver. 


Senator Prowse: Now, when you say “This 
is what we want” you have in effect 100 
publishers and you have 100 bosses in a way? 


Mr. Dauphinee: 103. 


Mr. Sutherland: And those 300 broadcast- 
ers. 


Senator Prowse: So that you then have to 
decide what they want. When you say what 
they want you are not referring to a particu- 
lar story, or are you? 


Mr. Dauphinee: It may be a particular 
story. It may be a particular story in the 
Vancouver Province. 


Senator Prowse: You receive a_ special 


request? 
Mr. Dauphinee: Yes. 
Senator Prowse: Day to day operations? 


Mr. Dauphinee: I don’t mean what any 
individual paper insists on having at 10 
o’clock in the morning, but I am referring to 
the overall package. 

We are concerned with all of the western 
papers and their interests. We make sure that 
those interests are met to the best of our 
ability. 

Similarly, for the Maritimes. Overall, we 
are delivering the same package of news to 
St. John’s, Newfoundland as we do to 
Victoria. 

If there is a story involving Canada in Nig- 
eria, we don’t say “Oh, that is of no impor- 
tance in Newfoundland.” We actually operate 
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our trans-Canada wire on the basis of 50 
minutes of national news and then ten on a 
regional basis. 


Senator Prowse: Now in the selection of 
this news. There has to be a lot of selection 
here? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Do you just depend on the 
experience of your individual editors then to 
make this selection? 


Mr. Sutherland: It isn’t that easy, sir. 


Senator Prowse: Well, what I have in mind 
is do you have any style books? 


Mr. Sutherland: Oh yes. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have any guide 
you can give them? 


Mr. Sutherland: Incidentally, this style 
book which has been developed—this is the 
sixth or seventh printing and it runs more 
than 100 pages and it has been adopted in 
fact as the style book for almost all Canadian 
dailies. 


Mr. Dauphinee: We have another one, a 
little alphabetical deskman’s guide on capital- 
ization and so on, which has also been adopt- 
ed by most Canadian dailies. 

We have a similar style book which is 
developed for French service which sets out 
our principles and the method of writing the 


news and how to handle the certain types of © 


copy and so on. 


This style book was highly commended in 
Le Monde in Paris as an excellent guide to 


the handling of French. 


Senator Smith: Excuse me, I wonder if I 
might ask the Chairman a question. Do we 
have these publications on file? I would think 
it would be an asset to have them tabled. 


The Chairman: We don’t have those, Mr. 
Dauphinee, and we would be pleased if you 
could supply us with a copy. 


Mr. Dauphinee: I would be happy to supply 


one for each and every Senator. 
The Chairman: Fine. 
Mr. 


book and ordered a number of copies. 


We are very proud to say that our French | 
staff produced this. We in the English section 


Sutherland: I think it might be of 
interest that the French language office of the | 
Quebec government had a look at this style 
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are extremely proud that this is the calibre of 
the French staff that we have working for us. 


Mr. Dauphinee: You were asking a moment 
ago what our criteria was for selecting a 
news story. I think perhaps you are thinking 
that we serve all papers and we have nothing 
to compare with except our own guidance 
system This is not really correct. 

We have many ways that our selection is 
checked day to day by other people For 
instance, the New York Times service comes 
into Canada, the Washington Post and the 
Los Angeles Times and the CBC and CTV— 
all these are a double check on our selection. 


Senator Prowse: What I am really getting 
at is this. In the process of selecting even 
facts, the personality of the person making 
the selection is bound to filter through in the 
finished product. Would you agree that that is 
the case? 


Mr. Sutherland: That is correct but I hope 
it doesn’t filter through very much. 


Senator Prowse: You hope that it is not 
discernible. 


Mr. Dauphinee: Actually, we don’t care 
whether it’s discernible or not. The point is 
that I think an individual can have a feeling 
on a given subject but through long experi- 
ence and training and working for CP and 
working for all papers with all political 
views, he can and has learned to put behind 
his own personal feelings and deliver the 
story the way it should be for the information 
of the public. 


Senator Prowse: Well, how many of your 
stories carry any interpretative writing? In 
other words, perhaps by interpreting I mean 
explanatory. There has to be a value judg- 
ment for an individual to say, or go into a 
story and say this is what this really means. 


Mr. Sutherland: I would like to come in 
and say this. The very word “interpretative” 
‘is a bit on the galling side, it rubs us the 
wrong way amongst us older men. 

We grew up with this idea that we must be 
objective because of the nature of Canada. As 
things developed the broadcasters began to be 
able to deliver news almost instantly where 
we were coming out in the case of a smaller 
‘Paper once a day and with the larger papers 
several times a day. 

We began to range a little bit and we are 
sort of watching this word “interpretative” 
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and we are trying to develop something. We 
think it can be dangerous. It’s not the strict 
straight reporting of what is happening, what 
is the news. 


Senator Prowse: How much of your 
Canadian Press stories contain anything but 
the news? 


Mr. Sutherland: It’s the straight story. 


Senator Prowse: In other words 


provide... 


you 


Mr. Dauphinee: I have to say this. In every 
news story there is some interpretation. Even 
if you are covering an auto accident in which 
two people are killed, it is interpretation, 
because you select what goes in and what 
stays out. 

I think what we are talking about though is 
when a reporter puts in explanatory material 
which is not something that was said or done 
by the principals in that particular story. 


There is a distinct difference between inter- 
pretation and editorializing and it’s a narrow 
line. I think we do a very careful and solid 
job of making sure that our reporters do not 
editorialize. 

Oh, sure, every now and again it happens 
and we write a letter to the bureau chief and 
say ‘Make sure it doesn’t happen again.” But 
overall our copy is backgrounded to explain 
why things happen or to relate today’s events 
to what happened last week. 

I don’t think that that is really—it’s called 
interpretation—it’s not. It’s just sensible 
reporting to make a story better understood. 


Senator Prowse: In other words to give a 
person a better understanding of what he is 
reading? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And you keep this to a 
minimum? 


Mr. Dauphinee: For instance, you could say 
this is interpretation. If you make a speech 
this week in Edmonton and you make a 
speech in Winnipeg and say something differ- 
ent, to refer back to what you said in Edmon- 
ton might seem like interpreting, but for me 
it’s just honest reporting. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, you said if he 
made a speech one day and said something 
else some time later, you say it is your duty 
in reporting his last speech, to say that this 
man didn’t say this a year ago? 
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Mr. Dauphinee: Well, I didn’t say a year 
ago. If it was matter of moving from Calgary 
to Edmonton and making a different speech 
to a different audience, I think it would be 
fair reporting to specify if there has been a 
change of opinion over that in Edmonton. 


Senator Prowse: “It looks like Prowse has 
changed his mind in 24 hours”? 


Senator Macdonald: That doesn’t seem to 
me to be objectivity, if I could use the word. 
You are not reporting his last speech. 


Mr. Sutherland: We are not expressing an 
opinion on this now. This is a case of actually 
still reporting but we are not going to argue 
the point. We are simply drawing attention. 


Senator Prowse: It is an objective state- 
ment, the fact that this man says one thing in 
one place and says something somewhere 
else? 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 


Senator Macdonald: But that is not report- 
ing. You are going beyond your reporting 
stage there. 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, we are going 
beyond—I would agree with you with our 
original concept, 10, 15, 20 or 25 years ago, 
where we just simply put the speech in and 
let the readers themselves recall back. 


Senator Macdonald: Is that the way you 
work with all political figures? Is that the 
way you work with, say, any member of the 
government or say the Prime Minister makes 
a speech today somewhat different from what 
he may have said in his election campaign? 
Would you point out that there is a 
difference? 


The Chairman: Now Senator Macdonald, 
that you know is a hypothetical question. 


Mr. Sutherland: It’s not possible sir, to 
cover all the various phases of the story as it 
goes along. 

Take Prime Minister Trudeau, who is 
moving around the countryside making many 
speeches. We just can’t review everything the 
man has said in the past year, but if it’s 
pertinent, it will be used. 


Senator Macdonald: Now, 
pertinent? 


Mr. Sutherland: It has to be done at the 
editorial staff level. 


who says it’s 
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Senator Prowse: In other words, Canadian 
Press runs its own truth squad these days? 


Mr. Sutherland: No, sir, no. This is not 
intended to be sensational journalism. It’s 
intended to be informative. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you are 
going to try to put everything in balance so 
people can form a complete objective opinion 
insofar as you are able to do it? Is this fair 
enough? 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes. 


Senator Macdonald: How far back would 
you go to say that Senator Prowse said some- 
thing different on this same subject? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, that is a hard one to 
answer sir, because it is a hypothetical ques- 
tion and I think we would leave that up to 
the editorial staff. 


The Chairman: Mr. Dauphinee, would you 
answer that question? 


Mr. Dauphinee: I think it might be interest- 
ing if we went back over the election cam- 
paign right now and wrote a story on what 
has been promised and what has been 
accomplished. 


Senator Macdonald: Yes, but that is not the 
point. 


The Chairman: That was not the question. 


Mr. Dauphinee: It’s not the question but it 
is the same thing. 


Senator Macdonald: No, you are writing a 
story in this case, you are saying that I said 
something this time and I might have said 
something differently here five years ago. 

In this case you are saying that if Senator 
Prowse makes a speech this week and he says 
something different from what he said last 
week... 


Senator Prowse: I never do that, Senator 
Macdonald. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Dauphinee said 
he would withdraw the remark and that will 
satisfy you Senator Macdonald... 


Senator Macdonald: I think it is very inter- 
esting, you know. You can’t say that Canadi- 
an Press is only objective. You are reporting 
the news and then if you come around and 
say well, apart from that we are doing a little 
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more than that. We are pointing out inconsis- 
tencies in a person’s statement. 

If you are doing that, I want to know how 
far back you can go to do it. This is where 
the bias of your editors could come into 
effect. 

If you had an editor who is very partisan, 
say to some political party, then he could 
keep a file for years and come back and say 
“Here, this is what this man said in ’52.” 


Mr. Dauphinee: I don’t think that would be 


'-a practical problem. This is the sort of thing 


that we guard against all the time. We have a 
general news editor whose duty it is to watch 
the news reports and to watch for places 
where he feels we are out of balance and 
newspapers all along the line are watching 
for places where they think we are out of 
balance. 


If you had a friend who is a publisher and 


We wrote a story, as you say he would write 


immediately and say that we were unfair to 
Senator Macdonald. 


The Chairman: May I just say that we will 
turn away from Senator Prowse for the 
moment and perhaps come back later on. 

Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: I would just like to say 


_ that perhaps Senators Macdonald would tell 
us how many years ago he made the state- 


ment he is worried about... 


The Chairman: I am wondering along the 


' same lines, if we might put the same question 


to Mr. Speers. Supposing, particularly with 
your voice reports, what if you voice-report a 


' person or a politician or a businessman who 
_ is making a speech in Toronto today, and he 


says something and makes the same speech 
tomorrow in Montreal and says something 
different? Would you run back to back? 


Mr. Speers: Well, it has been our experi- 
ence sir, that we don’t have to. One of his 


political opponents will undoubtedly do it for 


us. We report that. 


The Chairman: And if the political oppo- 
nent did this you would then take it up? 


Mr. Speers: Yes. 


Senator Bourque: In the submission by 
Broadcast News Limited, I see in paragraph 


38 on page 9 it says the following: 


“In line with BN’s aim to make its ser- 
vices available to all Canadian stations at 
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reasonable cost, BN voice is non-exclu- 
sive.” 


Just what would non-exclusive mean there? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, it means that we 
won’t sell to—we won’t sell it in this com- 
munity only. We won’t sell it to one radio 
station, not to another. 


Senaior Bourque: Like in Montreal you 
might sell it to six stations? 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes, sir. 
Senator Prowse: Bona fide stations? 


Mr. Sutherland: Done by the government 
sir, not us. 


Senator Bourque: And it goes on to say: 
“Charges are based on stations’ advertis- 
ing rates. At present BN Voice serves 35 
English language radio stations with sub- 
scribers in every province except Prince 
Edward Island.” 

Now, in the next paragraph it says that this 
service has been offered in the French lan- 
guage provided the stations are prepared to 
underwrite the cost. Would the cost be very 
high? 


Mr. Sutherland: Sir, if I may direct your 
attention. I am really a newspaperman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Speers? 


Mr. Speers: I think perhaps Mr. Edwards 
could answer that question. 


Mr. Edwards: You are getting right down 
to the end of the line. It depends on how far 
you want to go in developing a service. One 
might say a million dollars a year to develop 
a news service in French, or you can get by 
with a very good service for $150,000 a year 
perhaps, or maybe less. It depends on how far 
you want to go. 

You look at it—as I explained it to the 
French language stations, to start a service 
basically I would say you need good reporting 
staff in Ottawa and a good reporting staff in 
Quebec City. These would be for the French 
language stations in Canada. 

You would probably need two men in each 
place but certainly one full time man and a 
stringer assistant. 


Senator Bourque: Well, if I understand cor- 
rectly then, you have seven provinces, 
excluding Prince Edward Island and Quebec, 
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and that would make eight. The cost would 
be really then too prohibitive for the few 
French papers that could take advantage of 
that service? 


Mr. Edwards: It’s not prohibitive, but the 
fact is they all have—I am talking about the 
French language stations—they all have news 
wires but most of them have our teletype 
wire service and on top of that they get voice 
reports which are complementary or supple- 
mentary, which they air. 

These are voice reports from news sources. 
Maybe actuality by yourself, sir, or some 
political figure or news figure, and they would 
like to get these things inclusive if they can. 


If they were all to band together and pay 
for the circuit cost of feeding this news to 
them, say, 60 French language stations, the 
cost to each would not be high. So far, they 
haven’t wanted to do that. 

They have voice services—there are two 
services operating in the Province of Quebec, 
rival groups or competing groups, providing 
service in French, but they haven’t asked us 
to do it, although we are quite prepared to do 
it. 

Senator Bourque: Well, the fact that there 
are only 35 English language stations that 
have taken advantage of that service would 
show that practically the French population 
or the French radio stations would be elimi- 
nated from that because the cost would be too 
prohibitive? If you can only get 35 radio sta- 
tions in all of Canada with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island, then you couldn’t get 
very many French stations to take this up 
and it would make the cost prohibitive. 

You are not in any way trying to hinder 
them from getting the service. The only 
reason is because the cost would be too 
prohibitive because there would be too few 
stations. Is that correct? 


Mr. Edwards: That’s right. They have ser- 
vices of their own just as in the English 
language area—there are four other voice ser- 
vices operating in competition with us. 


The Chairman: Would you identify them 
for us? 


Mr. Edwards: Their names—and I think 
perhaps some of them are represented here 
today—Standard Radio News, which is 
operated by Standard Broadcasting; CFRB 
Toronto is the basic station, and it is allied 
with National Broadcasting Company—and 
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when I say allied, they have the NBC net- 
work coming in and they gather Canadian 
news and they select news from the NBC 
network. 

Another service is called News Radio which 


is operated by Stevenson Thomson, who I 
believe has the basic interest in it at Toron- 


to—which is a firm of advertising representa- 
tives—serving a number of stations, and they 
have an office here in Ottawa with reporters 
and they gather Canadian news and they use 
the Columbia Broadcasting System network 
as their international source. Contemporary 
News is owned—the affiliation is with CHUM 
in Toronto, by Alan Waters, who also owns 
CFRA here in Ottawa and some other stations 


around the country, and he is allied for inter- ; 
national news with United Press Internation- 


al. CHFI Toronto is the basic station of 
Rogers Radio News, which is Edward §&. 
Rogers, who owns CHF, 


1ce. 


Senator Bourque: That doesn’t answer my 


question. 


The Chairman: Senator Bourque, I would 
just like to pursue this and I will be right 
back. Does the CHFI service have an interna- 
tional tie-up? 


Mr. Edwards: Yes, with ABC. 
The Chairman: With ABC? 
Mr. Edwards: Yes. 


The Chairman: Does the BN Voice have | 


international tie-ups? 


Mr. Edwards: We 
Broadcast Co. 


have Westinghouse 


The Chairman: So your service puts on 
Canadian Voice and International so that all 


of these services are put on Canadian Voices, — 


International Voices? 
Mr. Edwards: Yes. 


The Chairman: If Senator Bourque would 
just allow me to ask this question. Could you 
tell us, do you have any way of knowing 
what use is made of your service and of these 
other services? Presumably, you send out a 


number of voices. Could you explain how the | 


voice reports actually works? 
Mr, 


and some other. 
radio stations have Rogers Radio News serv- 


Edwards: Yes. Our service, and the 
others are comparable, for a collection of 
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news we copy the Westinghouse network, 
which is two full time wires coming in and 
feeding their stations from the United States 
and they are news-oriented stations, and we 
copy that. 


By copy, we receive that network feed—not 
network in the sense that it is being aired, 
but hooking the stations together. 


We receive that in Toronto where we copy 
the full feed and select from it the news that 
we feel is of interest to Canadians and 
Canadian stations in broadcasting. They 
would be the major international stories and 
also we cover Canada—we have two voice 
reporters in Ottawa all the time and at the 
moment we have three because of the Feder- 
al-Provincial Conference and one of our 
reporters is here and we call on our subscrib- 
ing stations. Not only the stations that partici- 
pate in voice services but practically all the 
stations that subscribe to our service and they 
request that we feed news to their area. 


Usually, we ask for it, although they fre- 
quently volunteer, but we know from watch- 
ing the news what is developing and we knew 
for instance that this Committee would be 
holding hearings this week and we prepare in 
advance for coverage of such important news 
events and we bring that into Toronto, some- 
times by leased wire, a voice circuitry, but 
sometimes by telephone, and we then feed it 
from Toronto to stations on a lease wire that 
would be leased across the country from 
Newfoundland to Vancouver Island, and we 
feed this at various intervals. 


If there is a major story we may feed it 
immediately. 


The Chairman: Do you have any record of 


use? 


Mr. Edwards: Not recently. We have sur- 
veyed, and some stations say that they use 
about one-third what we provide, which is 
about 55 cuts a day. 


The Chairman: I am curious, Mr. Edwards, 
to know of the use of Voice cuts which are 
Canadian as opposed to those which are 
international? 


Mr, Edwards: Well, I can’t answer for the 
stations. I know at the present time more 
than 50 per cent of our service is Canadian. It 
is Canadian content originating in Canada. 

I have some figures here for last month and 


| it is running about 60 per cent Canadian at 
_ the moment. 
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The Chairman: But you don’t know what 
they use? 


Mr. Edwards: No. 


Senator Bourque: I am satisfied with the 
answer. I can see there is no discrimination 
and that is fine for me. 


Now, if we turn over to the Canadian Press 
brief, page 11, paragraph 46. 
“The directors are elected for two-year 
terms by regions, three from the Atlantic 
provinces, one from Quebec, six from 
Ontario, four from the Prairie provinces, 
two from British Columbia and three 
representing French-language papers.” 
Now that can exclude completely having a 
French director. Now, if you will listen to my 
reasoning you will see what I mean. 
You say one from Quebec. Well, now, it 
could be a gentleman from the Gazette or— 


Mr. Speers: That sir, is one of Quebec’s 
English newspapers. 


Senator Bourque: Yes. 


Mr. Dauphinee: And then, we have the 
three representing French-language papers. 


Senator Bourque: Yes, but that doesn’t say 
from Quebec. 


Mr. Sutherland: All our French members 
are not from Quebec, sir. 


Senator Bourque: I know, that is the point I 
want to make. You could elect as directors, 
three gentlemen, one from Manitoba, one 
from Ontario and one possibly from Nova 
Scotia, and then you would have no directors 
for the Province of Quebec—no French- 
Canadian director. 


Mr. Sutherland: These are from French 
language papers, sir. The only one in the 
Maritimes is in Moncton. 


Senator Bourque: But, you could elect 
nevertheless three French-speaking directors 
who are not from the Province of Quebec and 
eliminate the Province of Quebec insofar as 
the French are concerned. 


The Chairman: I think, Senator Bourque, 
that wouldn’t be possible because there are 
two French dailies outside of Quebec. Assum- 
ing that both of those people were elected as 
directors... 


Senator Bourque: Well, that may be today, 
but suppose tomorrow a big French newspa- 
per starts in Toronto? 
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Mr. Sutherland: May I reply, sir, and I am 
not going to be facetious, I think if that hap- 
pened the rest of us would just have to take 
off while our Quebec members go berserk. 

There is an old tradition, sir—it’s not writ- 
ten into the Constitution—that French mat- 
ters are French. This has been going on for 
some 50 years. 


Senator Bourque: Well, sir, I may tell you 
that I used to be a member of the Canadian 
Press and I used to operate the Le Nouvelliste 
50 years ago. 


Mr. Sutherland: Is that so, sir? 
Senator Bourque: Yes. 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, sir, I am very happy 
to learn that. You attended meetings, sir? 


Senator Bourque: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, sir, I think you will 
agree with me sir, that French matters were 
French. The English language people didn’t 
interfere with the French language. 


Senator Bourque: Yes, but that still doesn’t 
answer my question. It is a particular case, as 
you say. One from Quebec—well, as I said it 
could be a member from an English paper. I 
don’t object to that, but there is no provision 
made for having a really French-speaking 
director from Quebec because the three 
others could be eliminated from the Province 
of Quebec—it could be for instance represent- 
ing Le Droit or it could represent some other 
paper that is in Manitoba or somewhere else. 


The Chairman: Senator Bourque, a member 
of the Executive Committee of Canadian 
Press is here in the delegation, and it is, as a 
matter of fact, Gabriel Gilbert who is the 
president of Le Soleil and I am wondering if 
he might comment on this point. 


Mr. Gabriel Gilbert, Publisher, Le Soleil: 
Mr. Chairman, honourable members of the 
Committee, gentlemen: I believe that the 
possibility raised by Senator Bourque may be 
real on paper because the Canadian Press 
constitution does not specifically state that 
there must be at least one French director 
from Quebec, but in practice I think the 
situation could not arise for two reasons. 

In the first place, there are not enough 
French-language newspapers outside Quebec 
at this time to permit the election of three 
directors from outside Quebec. Secondly, I 
feel that the Canadian Press today, like 
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several of our other truly national associa- 
tions, is not only bilingual in spirit and out- 
look but it is also bicultural. This being the 
case, I believe it would be absolutely out of 
the question for its combined membership to 
come to a decision as surprising and unac- 
ceptable as that. 


Senator Bourque: If you will allow me to 
interrupt, Mr. Gilbert, you are saying it is not 
possible, but I say it is, and I can prove it for 
you in a few words. It says here “fone from 
Quebec”. And that one from Quebec may 
very well represent The Montreal Star, The 
Gazette or The Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph 
or some newspaper like that. But here for 
instance, when you say “three representing 
French-language papers’, the members could 
easily choose three newspapers published out- 
side the Province of Quebec; not being from 
the Province of Quebec, these would in no 
way represent it. 


Mr. Gilbert: I believe if we stick to the 


letter of the Constitution, you are absolutely 
right; there could be a good man, say from 
Moncton, New Brunswick, another in Hull 
and a third in, say Winnipeg, since there 
could certainly be a French newspaper on St. 
Boniface. 


Senator Bourque: There might be one in 
Toronto. 


Mr. Gilbert: We may see that too, some 
day. But I believe that in practice, in view of 
the genuinely bilingual character of the 
Canadian Press—and I do not mean that only 
in the narrow sense of the French and Eng- 


lish languages, but bicultural in the sense that | 


we know French-Canada contributes more 
than just another language to the country—I 
believe the Canadian Press members would 
find it absolutely impossible to function for a 
year or two without a French-Canadian from 
Quebec on the board of directors. Judging 
from conditions as they are now and from the 
moving spirit behind the agency, I am con- 
vinced that it simply couldn’t happen, 
although I agree with you that, given the 
facts, it could. 


Senator Bourque: This is 1970 and I believe 
that anything can happen in 1970. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gilbert, would you permit 


me to say a word while you have the floor? In 


view of the point raised by Senator Bourque 
and your very candid and honest admission, 
do you not think it might be advisable for the 
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Canadian Press to amend its by-laws, to 
change them so that, even in theory, it would 
not be possible for such a situation to arise? 
Because I believe I understood Mr. Sutherland 
to say earlier, in speaking of amendments to 
be made in the by-laws, that this might be 
done soon. Perhaps the point we have been 
discussing could be covered in an amendment. 


Mr. Gilbert: First let me thank you for 
using the word “candid” with regard to me. I 
only wish you would repeat it some day when 
my wife is present. As for an amendment, 
personally I have no objection. The Canadian 
Press is living organization, which means that 
anything can be corrected, and I feel sure 
that the amendment you suggest will receive 
consideration. 


Mr. Fortier: I notice in the Canadian Press 
brief that six French-Canadian newspapers 
were members of the co-operative in 1917, 
and nine in 1969. Is that correct? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: How many of the nine are 
published outside Quebec? I presume that Le 
Droit is one? 


Mr. Gilbert: Le Droit and L’Evangeline. 


Mr. Fortier: L’Evangéline. Then the other 
seven are in Quebec? 


Mr. Gilberi: That is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: That means, therefore, that 
_ during a period of 52 years only one new 
| paper was accepted as a member of the 
_ Canadian Press? 
| 
Mr. Gilbert: I cannot give you a history of 
hewspapers in Quebec since I have not stud- 
_ied this matter in depth, but I can tell you 
_ that there are definitely fewer newspapers in 
_ Quebec than in Ontario, for instance, in pro- 
_ Portion to the population. We could talk for a 
long time and not discover why this should 
be. It may have something to do with the 
reading habits of our people, or with a stand- 
_ ard of living which was somewhat lower than 
Ontario’s for several years, or with all the 
economic and social factors that are peculiar 
to Quebec. I agree with you that the number 
of Quebec newspapers has not increased 
much over the years. A number of newspa- 
pers went into publication but eventually 
folded up, while a good many political papers 
Stayed in circulation for some time before 
going out of business. 
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Mr. Fortier: There was the attempt to 
launch Le Nouveau Journal, for instance, a 
few years ago. 


Mr. Gilbert: True. 


Mr. Fortier: With all your experience in 
written journalism, have you any theory as to 
why Le Nouveau Journal failed to crack the 
market? 


Mr. Gilbert: I would rather tell you when 
I’m here for the Canadian Press. I’ll tell you 
the next time I come. 


Mr. Fortier: I know you are to come back. I 
must confess that when I read that there were 
only seven newspapers—I believe there are 
about eleven daily papers in the Province of 
Quebec, is that correct? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes. There are some that are 
not members of the Canadian Press. 


Mr. Fortier: What is the reason—and now I 
am speaking to the man wearing the Canadi- 
an Press hat—what is the main reason which 
keeps these newspapers from becoming mem- 
bers of the Canadian Press. 


Mr. Gilbert: First, I should say it must be a 
matter of budget. These people probably say 
to themselves: we have been publishing a 
newspaper for a number of years and our 
circulation is on the rise; we are getting out a 
paper just the same. It may never enter their 
minds to ask whether it is better or worse 
than it should be. Second, it is a matter of 
money. They say: if we join the Canadian 
Press, it will cost so many extra thousands of 
dollars a year. After all, the Quebec newspa- 
pers which are not member of Canadian 
Press at this time have fairly large circula- 
tions. One example is Montréal-Matin, 
published in Montreal with a circulation of 
over 100,000. Obviously, it would cost money 
to join the Canadian Press. However, these 
papers cannot be accepted as members at 
lower rates merely because they are joining 
for the first time. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it a question of funds with 
Montréal-Matin? 


Mr. Gilbert: Personally, I am inclined to 
believe that the main obstacle is money. 


Mr. Fortier: 


Mr. Gilbert: It is because they have less 
need for it since their publication is growing 
anyway. Take the Péladeau papers for exam- 


Are they members... 
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ple; we would have to admit that they are 
making progress, yet they are not members of 
Canadian Press either. 


Mr. Fortier: But is Montréal-Matin not a 
member of Agence France-Presse? 


Mr. Gilbert: They may be receiving AFP, 
but at this point I rather think they are 
receiving UPI. 


Mr. Fortier: That’s it—UPI is what I was 
trying to remember. 


Mr. Gilbert: That gives them international 
coverage, but not.. 


Mr. Fortier: What does it cost them? 


Mr. Gilbert: I really couldn’t say; these are 
special contracts with individual publishers 
and I have no idea what UPI would charge 
Montréal-Matin. Mind you, we at Canadian 
Press have been in contact with these news- 
papers for several years, talking things over 
in an attempt to bring them in. So far we 
have not been successful. 


Mr. Fortier: There is Montréal-Matin, Le 
Journal de Montréal, Le Journal de Qué- 
bec, and what would be the other newspaper 
that is not a member of Canadian Press? 


Mr. Gilbert: I don’t know. Le Nouwvelliste 
and La Tribune are members. 


Mr. Fortier: These are the only ones? 
Mr. Gilbert: Those are the only ones. 


Mr. Fortier: In short, Mr. Gilbert, do you 
receive adequate service from Canadian Press 


as a French-Canadian newspaper published in 
Quebec? 


Mr. Gilbert: Definitely, but I shall answer 
this question more precisely on my next 
appearance. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Senator Bourque. 


Senator Bourque: I would like to thank Mr. 
Gilbert for his remarks. They have enlight- 
ened me a bit but he hasn’t answered nor has 
anyone answered the question that I put to 
these gentlemen. 

My question is, one from Quebec. Now, six 
from Ontario—there just doesn’t seem to be a 
fair proportion if you base it on the popula- 
tion, but on the other hand there are—there 
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is a compensation—three representing French 
language papers throughout Canada but these 
are not from the Province of Quebec. 

We might find some heavy criticism from 
the people who are trying to create trouble—I 
am for a united Canada, but I do believe that 
if we have any affair that can cause trouble 
or give somebody cause for criticism, that we 
should immediately do something to eliminate 
this danger. 

Anybody could say now that there has been 
discrimination against the Province of 
Quebec. There is only one director from the 
Province of Quebec and he could be from an 
English newspaper. 

Therefore, you could find yourself at some 
time without a French-Canadian director or 
through other circumstances as there may be 
newspapers coming up and everything. 


Mr. Dauphinee: I am going to make a com- 
ment, and I hope Mr. Purcell will correct me 
if I am wrong—I may be, but it seems to me 
that the reason—this was before I was con- 
nected at the management level—but it seems 
to me that the reason that the three French 
language members are selected at present at 
large is because this was the way that all the 
newspapers taking their service in the French 
language, including one in Ontario and one in 
New Brunswick, would, if there were three 
from Quebec, never have representation as 
French language directors. This brought all 
your French papers together with a represen- 
tation of three directors for nine papers, 
which is a very high proportion, and if the 
occasion ever occurred where a situation such 
as you suggest occurred, then it would seem 
logical at that time that the membership of 
the corporation would probably amend be 
by-laws to correct the situation. 

There seems no need to do it now because 
the situation as it is provides for a high 
representation for the papers with interests 
similar to each other. 


Senator Bourque: What I had in mind you 
see, so that there wouldn’t be any criticism 
from separatist groups or any group that 
wants to cause trouble, was if you had two 
from Quebec; one from the French papers 
and one from the English papers, and then 
two at large for the others, you would elimi- 
nate the situation. You would assure that 
there would always be one French- Canadian 
director. Wi 
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The Chairman: Well, I would like to go on 
to another point, but I think that Mr. Suther- 
land has something he would like to add. 


Mr. Sutherland: I would like to say that 
when Mr. Fortier was talking, I had the same 
thought that we might get an amendment in 
here. There is no reason why we simply 
couldn’t acknowledge the facts of life that 
there is no Canada without Quebec, sir. We 
thought we should guarantee the French out- 
side of Quebec a feeling that they belong. I 
think we have overlooked the angle that 
perhaps as such it is not guaranteed anything 
and perhaps our lawyers will look after it. 

In the matter of the Montreal papers which 
do not belong to us, Mr. Gilbert handled it 
and I would merely like to say—and perhaps 
speaking as best I can representing the Eng- 
lish segment—that we would be most happy 
to have them in but we on the English side 
must be careful not to put ourselves in the 
position of seeming to force them in. We can 
do no more than welcome them. This we have 
done. 

The problems as to why they don’t come 
in—that’s their business. 


Senator Bourque: Don’t think for a minute 
that I meant to say that you had discriminat- 
ed against anyone because it has been run- 
ning well, but now there are times—I think it 
is time that we looked into all the different 
Situations and found out what just could 
create trouble. 


Mr. Sutherland: In a cooperative, sir, no 
one can speak with authority, and I think you 
made a point sir, and I myself would be 
somewhat surprised if a little consideration 
isn’t given to this problem somewhat shortly. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, for those 
smaller cities of the country where there may 
not be a CP bureau, what is the rule or 
agreement on the timing for input of stories 

to the CP wire by member newspapers? Must 
they file at the same time they are doing their 
own stories? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, sir, they can’t file 
while they are doing it, but right afterwards. 
Now, there can be slip-ups, as our own paper 
has slipped up, because you are thinking of 
getting your own paper out, but our duty and 
our obligation is to get the news through to 
Canadian Press, to the nearest bureau, as 
‘quickly as possible. 
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Senator McElman: I note in Charlottetown 
and in Prince Edward Island that you have 
no CP staff and no coverage of the 
legislature. 


Mr. Sutherland: There is no bureau there, 
sir. 


Senator McElman: Why? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, Prince Edward Island 
is a very small province, and we just 
wouldn’t warrant having a bureau in Char- 
lottetown. We have a bureau in Halifax cov- 
ering the Atlantic area. 


Senator McElman: You have stringers in 
Charlottetown? 


Mr. Sutherland: I think we had better pass 
that one to Mr. Dauphinee, as it is on the 
technical side. 


Mr. Dauphinee: It’s not quite correct to say 
that we don’t have reporters at the legislature 
in Charlottetown. We do. We do have report- 
ers from Halifax covering news events like 
the budget day and so on, but to go back to 
your original question, the duties and obliga- 
tions of members read this way. 

“Article 11, section 1, District News 
Coverage. 

Each member shall promptly furnish to 
the Canadian Press all available news of 
his district, the area of which shall be 
determined by the board. In centres not 
served by both morning and evening 
newspapers, this shall include the news 
of the fuil 24 hour daily period.” 

This means that in Ontario for instance the 
papers on our Ontario wire—32 or 33 in num- 
ber—are all evening papers but they are all 
responsible for providing coverage to the 
Canadian Press through the night when they 
are not actually manned. 

Roughly one-half of the news from Ontario 
wire points—all evening papers—is actually 
provided at night. 


Senator McElman: Perhaps this is only a 
personal opinion but I seem to sense there is 
almost an alarming lack of news that receives 
national attention on CP wire. I mean 
emanating from the—I am a Maritimer 
—emanating from the Maritimes. Is there any 
measurement conducted by CP of the input 
by the member newspapers of a given area 
such as the Maritimes to determine whether 
the feed is coming through? 
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Mr. Dauphinee: Yes, sir. We have across 
the country a number of what we call news 
analyses which are issued monthly to newspa- 
pers in the service. They are issued for the 
information of the members, so that even 
though a newspaper has been doing a good 
job, it also gives us the constant running 
check on how the papers themselves are 
doing for us. 

Let us say for example that the bureau 
chief in Halifax is responsible for the whole 
Atlantic region. He feels that the coverage he 
is getting from the New Glasgow News is not 
sufficient for some reason or other, or he 
checks the New Glasgow News and he finds a 
story that is published prominently in the 
New Glasgow News was not delivered to 
Halifax. 


Even though Mr. Harry Sutherland is our 
president, he will receive a blast from our 
bureau chief in Halifax. This happens all the 
way across the country. 


Senator McElman: The same measurement 
of course is taken then of how much of the 
national feed they get and how much they 
use? 


Mr. Dauphinee: No. 


Mr. Sutherland: There is no measurement 
on news, sir—relating to paying? 


Senator McElman: On the news services. 


Mr. Sutherland: This is up to the individual 
paper, sir. 


Senator McElman: You don’t keep a meas- 
urement of it? 


Mr. Sutherland: No, sir. 


Mr. Dauphinee: Not in column inches, sir. 
Part of the job of our editor on any circuit is 
to watch what we call the exchanges. These 
are exchanges that come in to us from down 
the line and the editor on the Ontario wire in 
Toronto has access to every daily newspaper 
in Ontario. 

He skims through these papers when he has 
a few moments and he watches for the type 
of thing that is published, and we may make 
a spot check. 

For instance, Keith Kincaid, one of our 
executive assistants, recently travelled coast- 
to-coast for a series of articles on student 
unrest. It happens that there isn’t very much 
student unrest, but that is what we were 
trying to find out. 
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I hate to think of how much that series 
cost, but aside from that, this was six stories, 
because it was a major project—an enterprise 
project, and we wanted to know what hap- 
pened, and we had a bureau chief report on 
tie use of that series. It is still running and I 
don’t know what the results will be but it 
won’t be outstanding. 

On a day to day run we don’t check news 
on specific stories. 


Mr. Sutherland: Sir, I think we have to be 
careful—it may be tremendously important to 
the Maritimes but it may be of no interest 
whatever, or relatively small interest in 
Quebec or Edmonton. 


We as a co-operative, as an organization, 
don’t try to force this point. 


Senator McElman: I appreciate that point. 


Mr. Sutherland: We make it available. If it 
is of no interest, that is it. 


Senator McElman: Well, I was interested in 
whether it gets fed or not to the CP wire. 


Mr. Sutherland: Oh, there is no question 
about that. As a matter of fact, we have 
developed some very major stories over the 
years from the Maritimes; shipwrecks, coal 
mine disasters, and some of our Maritime 
premiers seem to be able to get into the news 
in a controversial way and so on. 


Senator McEiman: Well, this is a personal 
view but I am inclined to think that more 
happens in the Maritimes than just 
shipwrecks. 


Mr. Sutherland: I can accept your opinion, 
sir, but I must say that our news does get out. 


Senator McElman: Does CP have any view 
to give with respect to the possibility of a 
press council for Canada? 


Mr. Sutherland: Again, by the the nature of 
our organization, we will have divergent 
news, and Canadian Press is a news gathering 
and distributing organization. 

For instance, I wouldn’t dream of telling 
our French members that they should or 
should not have a press council. 


Senator McElman: I am not suggesting that 
you tell them sir, but I was wondering do you 
have a view on it? 


Mr. Sutherland: As an organization? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 
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Mr. Sutherland: No, sir. By our very nature 
we wouldn’t think of having one. I had a 
personal view. Speaking as president of 
Canadian Press, no. 


Senator McElman: Would you care to com- 
ment on future technology such as facsimile 
printing and the effect it might have on your 
operations? 


Mr. Sutherland: 
operation? 
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Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, we are watching 
through our allies and otherwise everything 
of a technical nature. As equipment becomes 
available, we are glad to make use of it. 

We are rather advanced in the use of fac- 
simile in transferring news from one spot to 
another. Our French service in teletype was 
the first in the world. 


Mr. Dauphinee: The only one, yes. 


Mr. Sutherland: It was developed in Nova 
Scotia as you probably know a good many 
years ago now, marketed in England, but the 
inventor was a Nova Scotian. He was a Nova 
Scotian from Canso but perhaps I should pass 
the ball here to Mr. Purcell, who actually has 
been our contact man and former manager, 
and we brought him here with us in case 
some question would come up where Mr. 
Dauphinee hasn’t had the experience and 
background yet. 

Would you care to direct that question to 
Mr. Purcell? 


Mr. Purcell: Well, sir, I think the Canadian 
Press is extremely advanced in technological 
developments. We went into teletype setting 
in 1952, the same week as the AP, and I may 
Say that it was 30 years after it was done in 
England, but the two outfits started it at the 
same time. 

We computerized our central circuits, our 
main circuits to the big cities, with coded 
circuits as well about a year before the A.P. 
did. 

We went into high speed transmission for 
stock tables and text about four years ago, 
and I guess there are many papers in Canada 
who are using them. They are available for 
anybody who wants them and we are now 
using facsimile for transmission from bureau 
to points or bureau points to correspondent 
points, and we are in touch with other devel- 
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opments which may come, and our technical 
men are fully advised of these matters. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator McElman: Perhaps I should direct 
this to Mr. Speers. There has been expressed 
the view that in the Maritime districts for 
television and radio news, we get almost on 
the spot reporting of freedom marches and 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan in the south- 
ern States, but something that might happen 
in one of the more remote areas of the Mari- 
times of some importance, there is probably a 
24 hour delay on it. 

Would this be related to the feed they 
receive, or is it oriented more to New York 
than perhaps Canadian content? 


Mr. Speers: No. I would think the opposite 
of that. I would think the opposite of that to 
be true but I am going to turn the question 
over to Mr. Edwards because it is a technical 
question. 

I think it is a question of gathering the 
news but I would like to be clear on this. ° 
Were you talking about actualities—when I 
say actualities, I mean pictures or voice 
reports or a report on what happened? 


Senator McElman: Both. Voice reports and 
pictures. 


Mr. Edwards: Well, I doubt that there is a 
24 hour delay but I can imagine that there 
would be on occasions. There could be on 
occasions from any part of the country if the 
news was not known, but once news becomes 
known, if we haven’t got it on the wire—we 
just have to have it on the wire promptly and 
we have many sources to get it from. 

In the Maritimes, we serve all of the broad- 
casting stations in the Maritimes and the 
Atlantic provinces, and most of them file 
news as soon as they get it, receive it and do 
a good job of gathering it. 

For that, we have the full service of the 
Canadian Press and I believe that we relay 
very fast. 

As far as voice reports are concerned, we 
trace for voice reports when we can get them 
and in fact, frequently, a voice report is the 
first story that breaks on a news event. 

In other words, an interview perhaps with 
some political figure today who arrives in 
Fredericton—he might be interviewed by a 
radio reporter who would tape what he says 
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and then forward it to us—give us the taped 
report, and this becomes the first word 
Canadians hear about. 

In fact, this is the only such interview, so 
we would turn it over to the Canadian Press, 
use it ourselves. There may be 24 hour 
delays. I know there have been on occasions, 
both through error or lack of any knowledge 
of the stories. I would doubt it happens very 
frequently. 


Senator McElman: In the filing of stories 
from regions—take the Maritimes again. You 
have your Halifax bureau and you have a 
particularly hot or controversial story that 
say gets fed to your Halifax bureau in the 
late afternoon. 

Supposing this story gets fed to your Hali- 
fax bureau in the late afternoon or early 
evening and it doesn’t feed to Toronto until 
the next morning perhaps, and it may possi- 
bly rest in Toronto for say another half a 
day. 

Is there some level of clearance that a con- 
troversial story has to go through before it 
can be fed? 


Mr. Sutherland: This is a radio or news, 
sir? 


Senator McElman: Take it as 


generally. 


Mr. Sutherland: Well sir, the thought of a 
story resting half a day in this day and age 
just isn’t practical. Stories don’t rest. There 
would be the devil to pay if they did, because 
this is the value of our annual meetings, 
where there can be the sharpest of criticism 
or even more so at the regional meetings. 


If there was a delay like this it would be 
heard from. 
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Mr. Dauphinee: We work in seven time 
zones and somewhere at almost any hour of 
the day, every 15 minutes, there is a deadline. 

If the story that you are talking about hap- 
pened to be an inconsequential story it might 
sit around, held back by the pressure of other 
news for a matter of hours, that is possible. 
But you talked about an important story. If 
that story isn’t on the wire from Halifax 
within five minutes and if it isn’t relayed to 
the west within five minutes—a hot story— 
then somebody hears about it. 

We work in minutes, in seconds in some 
cases, sir. To have a story lying around for 
half a day in Halifax and for all night in 
Toronto is inconceivable. 
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Senator McElman: What I am getting at is 
this. In the case of a very controversial story, 
there is no designated level for clearance? 
They go through as routine, is that correct? 


Mr. Dauphinee: If a story has potential 
danger—I am thinking in terms of libel—a 
story of that nature, then it may be messaged 
to Toronto immediately, marked as we call it 
CPO, which means Canadian Press only, not 
for publication. 

This would be done for a check by the 
main desk or we may phone Mr. Robinette to 
ask for a ruling whether this is a safe story, 
and we may look at it, but this doesn’t apply 
to a story that is controversial, let’s say, just 
because it is political. 


Senator McElman: No, no. I wasn’t thinking 
about that. Thank you. 


The Chairman: I would just like to ask this 
question. Did I understand you to say, gentle- 
men, that there is no record kept of how the > 
service is used by the member newspapers? 


Mr. Sutherland: I don’t know of any. 
Mr. Dauphinee: That is correct. 


The Chairman: I find that incredible. Don’t 
you think it would be a great advantage to 
keep a record of what use is made of this 
service? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, we have a general 
idea of what use is made of it all right, but 
we don’t know what any group of papers 
necessarily does with any one particular 
story. . 


The Chairman: Well, do you know for 
example—could you tell me—pick any paper 
at random which is a member, let’s say your 
own paper—perhaps that is a poor example 
because you are the president and you are 
here, but let’s take for example the Regina 
Leader-Post. Do you know what use or how 
extensively does the Regina Leader-Post use 
the services of CP over the past 12 months? 
Do you know exactly? 


Mr. Sutherland: No, sir. 


The Chairman: I find that rather surprising. 
Do you not think it would be an advantage to 
know? 


Mr. Sutherland: No, sir. 
The Chairman: Why? 
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Mr. Sutherland: Well, what good would it 
do? 


The Chairman: Well, I think it would be 
terribly useful to know. I think there would 
be one measurement—you may correct me if I 
am wrong—but wouldn’t it be a useful mea- 
surement of what the member papers think of 
the service? 


Mr. Sutherland: If I may say so, sir, I am 
not trying to be facetious, but a more impor- 
tant influence to us is what the publisher 
says, what the member representative says at 
the annual meeting, and still more important, 
what his regional editor says at the regional 
meetings. 


Mr. Dauphinee: Every now and again sir, 
we make a check of the use of news in one 
paper, for specific reasons. 

For instance, not long ago we did make a 
check with one of the larger papers to find 
out what proportion of the Canadian Press 
news report was used on a given day with 
relatively few editorial changes. 

This was for a technical reason and that 
check sir, to be done with the accuracy that 
we wanted, took a senior employee roughly 
three days. 

It seems to me that if I have the staff that 
has that sort of time available, there are 
places where I can use them to much better 
benefit, in producing more news for the 
Regina Leader-Post to use. 


The Chairman: Well, I take your point. I 
don’t agree with it because I think it would 
be terribly important to have this information 
at your fingertips. You could anticipate what 
reaction you are going to receive at the 
annual meeting if you knew what use was 
being made of the service. 


Senator Macdonald: I was just going to ask 
Mr. Edwards one question with regard to 
radio notes. Not voice or anything else but 
Just normal news. 

You mentioned that you supplied all the 
Stations in the Maritimes, and often there are 
times the station I listen to, their news is 
trivial stuff, perhaps that somebody is shoot- 
ing themselves around Mississippi or some- 
thing like that, and they wander all around 
the United States. They wander all over the 
United States with this kind of news. Do they 
select that or is that sent in to them and they 
have to use it? 


Mr. Edwards: Well, they don’t have to use 
anything we send them. They do select from 
what we send the news that they put on the 
air. 

I would say that trivial news should not get 
on the wire, but sometimes, and this may be 
true on weekends when governments are 
closed, businesses are closed, and we are 
scraping the bottom of the barrel, and I know 
the stories that I have referred to... 


Senator Macdonald: Perhaps I _ should 
explain. Usually, it’s a five minute newscast. I 
don’t know how much stuff you send in to 
them, but it’s usually 8 o’clock in the 
morning. 

It’s not only on weekends; we get it pretty 
well every day of the week. 


Mr. Edwards: Well, we send through a con- 
tinuous stream of news, I estimate about 
55,000 words per day, and we do provide 
summaries of news every hour once an hour 
throughout the day and night. 

We recommend to stations that they don’t 
use the summaries as they are laid down 
because they should select the items from the 
summary and use some of their own local and 
regional news. 

In other words, there should be careful 
selection and editing. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, what they do is 
that they give us a few minutes of summary 
of local news, then they go on to this type of 
broadcasting. 


Take for example the 8 o’clock news in the 
morning. They will give a summary of local 
news which is supplied by the local newspa- 
pers, and then they will give this regular 
news. 

Now, these are the private stations—not the 
CBC because they give their own news, but 
some of the material coming through is so 
trivial that you have to wonder just who is 
selecting it and why and it looks as if the 
fellow is just reading something that comes 
off the tape that is there and doesn’t make 
any selection. 


Mr. Edwards: Well, that happens at times, I 
think. 


The Chairman: Why, if you don’t think the 
stations should use the five minute summary, 
why do you send it? 


Mr. Edwards: Well, it?s more convenient. 


The Chairman: Why don’t you just send the 
items and they would be forced to edit them? 
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Mr. Edwards: Well, as I said, it would be 
more convenient, and I think that most sta- 
tions do select their material, but I don’t sug- 
gest—I don’t suggest they don’t. 


Senator Macdonald: There are two private- 
ly owned stations there, and wherever they 
get the news from they get it from the same 
source, because it is exactly word for word 
the same. There is no selection, that is for 
sure. 


Mr. Edwards: Well, I can’t really comment 
on that. I would regret that that is the case if 
it is so, but we don’t encourage them to do 
that. 


Senator Macdonald: Take a look at what 
you send to the two Sydney stations, apart 
from the CBC, and see what I mean. 


Mr. Edwards: We send the news also to the 
CBC. 


Senator Smith: I may say also that my own 
personal experience is something similar to 
what Senator Macdonald has pointed out. 

Although we have what I consider a pretty 
live wire radio station in my part of Nova 
Scotia, CKBW in Bridgewater, they pay some 
attention to local news and they do it quite 
well. 

So often, I notice that they apparently buy 
a package of news and they will give the 
names of all the highways down the New 
York thruway or something, and it looks as if 
they are buying a package. 

If I should switch to another local station 
somewhere that I can get in my region, I have 
picked up the same kind of package deal. 

I might suggest that you take a look at your 
packages. You might take a look and see how 
frequently these packages, as described by 
Senator Macdonald—the smaller stations who 
can’t afford to have the editorial staff to 
select from a big tape, but I suppose it meets 
their convenience and their budget to have 
packages. 

I think it is a good subject to raise with you 
for your consideration. 


Mr. Edwards: Well, Senator, we are very 
concerned about the problem. 


Senator Macdonald: Do you receive it from 
some news service in the United States? 


Mr. Edwards: We have access to the 
Canadian Press wire as Mr. Dauphinee has 
outlined. There are the three wires—all the 


CP wires, and we also have the Associated 
Press radio wire, and... : 


Senator Macdonald: At many times it 
seems to me that this is news for some local- 
ity in the United States. It seems to me that it 
was just taken wholesale and sent down our 
way. 


Senator Smith: These things may not be 
your packages. 


Mr. Edwards: It could be but I would sug- 
gest that if the stations would be using any- 
thing from outside their own area it probably 
originated with us. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, perhaps 
before you ask your question, Mr. Sutherland | 
has advised me that he wishes to amend a 
statement or add to a statement. ; 


Mr. Sutherland: On reflection sir, I can 
think of one case where there might be a 
delay. It is rather interesting, but as Senator 
Bourque may recall there used to be criticism | 
from Quebec on the delays in translation. | 


Now that we are writing in French as well 
as in English, we get criticism from the Eng- 
lish papers on the delays in translation from 
French to English. This is in the nature of 
things and it can’t be done instantly but our 
staff is trained to do it as quickly as we can 
do it accurately. 


Senator Macdonald: May I ask Mr. Suther- 
land just one more question? 


The Chairman: Certainly. | 


} 


Senator Macdonald: CP news for example | 
is gathered by your local correspondent, | 
somebody perhaps from a bureau and he 
might phone in a story. Do you check on that 
before you send it off to CP? 


Mr. Sutherland: In what respect check on 
it, sir? it 
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Senator Macdonald: To see if it is! 
accurate? MH | 


Mr. Sutherland: Our staff is trained and 
expected to be accurate. q 


| 

Senator Macdonald: I am talking now of 
some local correspondent who is perhame 
part-time. q} 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, we know our man 
and we won’t double back if he has taken 
depending on the story—anywhere from half 
an hour to five minutes in some cases, or an 
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hour to develop a story, it would be a little 
ridiculous for us to spend another hour going 
through the whole thing all over again. 

We have to know our man and if we have 
faith in that man our story goes out. It is 
done in the regular course of business. 


Senator McElman: In your relations with 
your member newspapers do you find any 
difference in the calibre or the type of your 
relations as between the so-called independ- 
ent group or chain ownership, multiowner- 

_ ship—cross-media ownership? 


Mr. Sutherland: None, sir. The tradition is 
maintained that the individual member is 
responsible to get the news of his area out. 
This is also maintained at the level of criti- 
cism which is what keeps us going. 

At both levels the membership at the 
annual meeting, where the members are pres- 
ent and at the level of the actual news desk, 
and similarly in radio. 


- Senator McElman: You speak of criticism. 
That includes both their feedback to you and 
yours to them? 


_ Mr. Sutherland: Oh, yes ,sir. 


Senator McElman: One further question, if 
I may. You are probably familiar with a Ful- 
ford story which appeared in July of this 
year in Saturday Night. It’s headed “About a 
Cry of Outrage.” 
In this instance, Health Minister Munro 
made some comment about the need for sub- 
Sidization of sports and in no controversial 
fashion he related it to the subsidy for arts, 
the cultural aspects that sports were a part of 
our culture as much as art. 
The story goes on to suggest that this was a 
rather low news time and the CP writer or 
editor who did the job on it decided it was 
‘time to make an impact and his lead para- 
graph to the Toronto CP goes on to say: 
“Health Minister John Munroe’s assess- 
ment of the relative merits of sports and 
the arts has been greeted by the Canadi- 
an cultural community with a cry of 
outrage.” 
What apparently happened was that the CP 
writer called several people in Toronto which 
he assumed was the cultural community of 
Canada, and asked them for their reactions to 
ais interpretation of what Mr. Munroe said, 
and it goes on to relate the treatment of this 
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by the various newspapers, which of course 
doesn’t come within your purview. 

I hope you are familiar with this story 
because I don’t want to take your time of 
going through the whole bit, but he seems to 
document fairly well that the story was in 
fact misrepresentation of the facts as they 
happen. 

His cry of outrage is a criticism of the way 
in which CP in a short news time sometimes 
makes a story interesting for their member 
newspapers and the Canadian public. 

Do you have many occasions when this sort 
of thing may happen, or do you refute the 
Fulford story? 


Mr. Sutherland: Sir, I haven’t read the 
story nor have I heard of it before, and I 
don’t recall the particular story that he was 
talking about. I think the pertinent question 
that you are asking is do we have many 
occasions, and I don’t think that we would 
have that beaver pelt for pursuing the objec- 
tive of independent, factual and unbiased 
information if we have many of them. 

I don’t think we would have the recognition 
that we have in other parts of the world. 

The Associated Press relies on us entirely. 
There is no representative of the Associated 
Press in Canada. Reuters depend on us 
entirely, Agence France-Presse depends on us 
entirely for Canadian coverage. 

All of us in Canada would like to see more 
Canadian news in the French papers and 
American papers and English papers. The 
editors there have their own choice to satisfy 
their own readers and their own people but I 
think the very fact that these three very large 
news agencies rely on us for accurate news is 
perhaps the best answer I can give to you. 

On the whole, we do a good job. I think we 
could expect and we should anticipate and we 
should look forward to criticism outside our 
own ranks as we welcome criticism within 
our own ranks to sharpen us up and Ful- 
ford—I don’t know. His father was one of my 
mentors when I was an apprentice but I have 
never met this man. He is free to say what he 
wishes. I may agree with him or disagree but 
this particular story sounds a bit far-fetched 
to me. It could have happened. It could be 
exactly as he says, and if you wish to go into 
it, since it is a technical point I think I should 
refer to perhaps the general manager. 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, I can answer your 
question sir, in one. word. No. 
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Senator McElman: You are familiar with 
the story? 


Mr. Dauphinee: No. We don’t have many of 
those. I think perhaps it was a dull news day 
for Mr. Fulford. 


Senator McElman: Perhaps Mr. Chairman, I 
can give the story to the gentleman and per- 
haps he could give me a comment on it. 


Senator MacDonald: Just as a matter of 
general interest, I notice in your brief that 
when Canadian Press was organized you had 
103 newspapers. Last year there were still 
103 newspapers and I was wondering how 
many of the charter members are still in 
existence? 


Mr. Sutherland: You mean the charter 
member newspapers? 


Senator MacDonald: Yes. 


Mr. Sutherland: We dropped down pretty 
close to 80 at one time. 


Mr. Dauphinee: 84. 


Mr. Sutherland: It has been building up 
since. 


Senator MacDonald: I was wondering how 
many of those newspapers are still in 
existence? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, sir, quite obviously 
all those who have survived are still in. Most 
of the older newspapers would be amongst 
the charter members. 


Mr. Fortier: If I may follow up, Mr. Suther- 
land, on one of your recent answers. You 
implied that one of the tests of how good you 
were was the fact that Reuters and Associat- 
ed Press and Agence France-Presse relied on 
you for Canadian news. 

Conversely in paragraph 34 of your brief 
you say we rely on them for European and 
other news. 


Mr. Sutherland: Not entirely, sir, but basi- 
cally yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, basically you do. A ques- 
tion that has bothered me is, do you really 
think that a Frenchman or an American 
would write the same story about the same 
event, or do you think they might write 
differently? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, sir, that is a little 
hard to answer, but may I suggest this, that 
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in part we watch the different way that the 
stories come in from our three services; one 
basically American, one basically English and 
one basically French. 

However, in the world-wide matters, if you 
check the A.P., they may have a New Zea- 
lander covering an item in Vietnam and Reu- 
ters may have a Spaniard or a Frenchman 
writing for them—I am talking about the 
Continental Frenchman. 

I presume that Agence France-Presse won't 
be entirely French in its world operation, but 
there would be a vast amount of duplication 
if we were to go out and get it on our own. 

In general, I think that we have an 
extremely good world-wide service by using 
these others, and where items have a particu- 
lar Canadian interest, we staff it and we have 
quite a list here if you wish it of our mem- 
bership last year. 

We had a man in Moscow, but it was our 
decision to pull him out because we didn’t 
think that we were getting enough out of 
Moscow and those countries in Eastern 
Europe. 

Instead, we opened a bureau in Paris to 
cover free Europe. It is a matter of interest 
also that we now have our news flowing out 
of free Europe in French which we translate 
for those members who wish it in English. 


Mr. Fortier: But do you agree ideally that 
you should have CP men in foreign countries 
rather than having to rely on foreign news 
services? 


Mr. Sutherland: I think that as Canada 
grows we will grow. Our growth here, I think 
I said, has been gradual but steady. We aren’t | 
the biggest country in the world but I would 
like to think... a 

Well, for instance, my own newspaper—I | 
will admit that the Hamilton Spectator is 
bigger than I am, but I won’t say it’s better. 
We wish to have the best service that we 
possibly can have, and the day will come and 
we will probably keep growing, but we are 
confident that we are getting more Canadian 
people a full comprehensive coverage of the 
news in world centres. 

I am not speaking now of interpreting this 
or involving opinions that could be given on 
this, that and the other thing, but we are 
operating for the Canadian people and the 
hews is being handled by Canadians. | 
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Mr. Fortier: And to attempt to do otherwise 
at the moment is not economically feasible. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. Sutherland: I think to be practical the 
economy angle would come into it when you 
get down to it. I dont’t think the basic ser- 
vice—if we were able to afford Canadians in 
every place that the A.P. has a man and that 
Reuters has a man and Agence France-Press 
has a man, in many instances it would be a 
duplication. The actual story would remain 
the same. 


Mr. Fortier: It would be written by a 
Canadian. 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes, Mr. Fortier, it would 
be written by a Canadian. 


Mr. Dauphinee: Basically, Mr. Fortier, I 
don’t look on this as a matter of cost. I think 
it is a matter of providing top-notch news 
service without waste, and experience on 
many international assignments such as our 
experience in Moscow where we did have two 
separate reporters for a two year period for 
a total of four years, the cost—the high cost 
of maintaining that Moscow office was not 
justified by the relatively small amount of 
material that we obtained that we did not 
already have access to in exactly the same 
terms from Associated Press and Reuters. 

Accordingly, we assigned special reporters 
to cover stories when there is a specific Cana- 
dian interest. 

Now, the president mentioned that we have 
a long list of places we have been and I think 
it might be of interest to the committee if I 
Mention some of them. 

We don’t have a man for instance in 
Norway. We have had at least two reporters 
in Norway on stories that involve Canadians, 
and one was a military exercise that was held 
there. 

In the last year or so we have had Canadi- 
an reporters, Canadian Press reporters, in Ice- 
land, in the Netherlands, Belgium, frequently 
in France, quite aside from our permanent 
assignment in Paris, all parts of the United 
Kingdom, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugos- 
lavia, and we have had Dave McIntosh of our 
Ottawa staff and Clyde Fox from our London 
Oureau on separate trips to the Middle East. 
We have had a man in Nigeria and we had 
an Ottawa reporter—he is helping to cover 
this hearing today—in Central America. 
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We have had a reporter in Japan—our 
sports editor who went over to cover the 
Pacific Games, and he subsequently took a 
look at the Expo site, and we will have two 
more Japanese trips at the opening of Expo 
and Canada Week, and we covered the Olym- 
pic Games I believe with a staff of four men, 
and we will have a staff of four at the Com- 
monwealth Games. 

This is the way we feel which is the 
economical way and the right way to handle 
our foreign coverage. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have any trouble meet- 
ing all these special assignments with your $6 
million a year budget? 


Mr. Dauphinee: No, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Is this a tight or a loose budget 
that you have? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Flexible. 


Mr. Fortier: How does it compare with the 
budget which you had say in 1960? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Our budget has doubled— 
in our overall total the CP budget has dou- 
bled in 11 years. Our staff is also one-third 
larger. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it your statement that you 
are not prevented from doing any work of a 
special nature on account of financial 
resources? 


Mr. Dauphinee: If the Canadian Press feels 
that the story rates a Canadian Press assign- 
ment, then there is no problem of budget. 


Mr. Fortier: And there is no other area of 
services which you render which suffers 
because you say you sent two reporters to 
Japan? 


Mr. Dauphinee: No, sir. In my first budget 
with was presented to the executive commit- 
tee a week ago, there is a provision for an 
increase of two in our editorial staff; one in 
Ottawa and one in Quebec. 


Mr. Fortier: Are there special services of a 
more special kind? Let us say if Canadian 
Press decided to report more about the arts in 
Canada. Again, speaking personally, I think 
there has been a certain deficiency in news on 
the arts emanating from the Canadian Press. 

Supposing we wished to develop an art sec- 
tion—with the existing budget that you 
have—I repeat the question that I asked a 
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moment ago: would. another area of your ser- 
vices have to be cut down? 


Mr. Dauphinee: If I had to do it tomorrow? 
Mr. Fortier: Yes. 
Mr. Dauphinee: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: If you had to do it within six 
months? 


Mr. Dauphinee: If the need is there, and if 
this problem could be solved at the board of 
directors, the money would be provided. 


. Mr. Fortier: So, it’s as you well said, it’s 
flexible budget? 


Mr. Dauphinee: We budget a year ahead. 
We try to plan so that we might anticipate 
what we might be doing during 1970. This is 
the same as any business budget. 


Mr. Fortier: Again, on the budget if I may, 
what proportion of your budget goes for the 
cost of transmitting news as opposed to gath- 
ering and editing news? 


Mr. Dauphinee: About one-twentieth. 
Mr. Fortier: One-twentieth? 


Mr. Dauphinee: Yes. More than three-quar- 
ters of our total cost is straight staff expenses. 


Mr. Fortier: On the question of member- 
ship, Mr. Sutherland, I noted your comment 
earlier, and I am curious—as your constitu- 
tion now exists, do you have a membership 
committee or is it a board of directors which 
votes on the admission or refusal of a new 
member? 


Mr. Sutherland: We have both sir, and it 
comes down to the actual membership. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it a majority vote that pre- 
vails or does anyone have a right of veto? 


Mr. Sutherland: There is no right of veto, 
sir. No one has been turned down in the last 
35 years. An application is made and the 
dealing is done at the office level and negotia- 
tions are back and forth. 


Tf the incoming member wants to find out 
what it is going to cost, what do I get and so 
on, this is all told to him, and then it comes 
to a membership committee. This is a matter 
of a meeting and then there is another meet- 
ing of 5 or 10 minutes, and the general 
manager explains it—this is routine—and 
then it goes to the board—I am sorry, it is 
done at the board level. 


that category. 
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Mr. Fortier: And it is a majority vote 
which carries the day? 


Mr. Sutherland: Yes. I have never actually 
known of a poll to be taken. 


Mr. Fortier: The existing members in a city 
for example could not vote down the applica- 
tion of a new publisher—coming back to the 
Toronto and New Glasgow example? 


Mr. Sutherland: No. Basically, it’s a case of 
getting them in. There is an interesting thing 
sir, in this Toronto case. By our constitution 
which was set up—if Senator Bourque will 
forgive me—a good many years ago, by mis- 
fortune it was just French and English. 

There is now a newspaper in Toronto being 
published in the Italian language and they 
applied for service and we were able to give 
them instant service by selling them Broad- 
cast News but the point came up, why 
shouldn’t they be able to get in Canadian 
Press? But our constitution bound us to 
French and English. We are now in the proc- 
ess of changing that and we will be approach- 
ing them. Again, we can’t force them to join, 
but we would be glad to have them in. _ 

We were tied down by this thinking of 50 
years ago sir, but it is now being amended. 


Mr. Fortier: I was wondering Mr. 
Chairman, if we might ask Mr. Sutherland to 
file with the Committee a copy of the by-law; 
I think you referred earlier to your guidelines 
but not to the by-laws. 


Mr. Sutherland: We would be happy to 
supply that, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Fine, thank you. , 


Mr. Fortier: Your rate structure as it 
appears to me as a layman, appears to be 
very complex. Could you give us one or two 
examples. We will take two or three dailies- 
let’s say one with a circulation of ten thou- 
sand. What rate—what annual rate would 
that newspaper be assessed? 


Mr. Sutherland: My own newspaper is in 
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Mr. Fortier: That is why I took it. 6 


Mr. Sutherland: What do you mean by a 
rate increase? I happen to know there is a 
rate increase going through that the members 
don’t know about. The decision was only 
made a couple of days ago in Ottawa, but we 
will be paying slightly above $12,000 per 
year. | 
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_ Mr. Fortier: Well, let’s move up to a daily 
with a circulation of 20,000? 


_ Mr. Sutherland: Sault Ste. Marie... 


Mr. Dauphinee: To compare figures evenly 
we should probably go to 1969 figures to put 
an increase on for this year. The year before, 
a paper with a circulation of 9,000—you paid 
$11,215 and in the same year a paper of 
roughly double the circulation, say 19,000 
paid $19,182. 


_ Mr. Fortier. And a newspaper let’s say with 
a circulation of 50,000? 


Mr. Dauphinee: $38,228. 
Mr. Fortier: Those figures again? 
Mr. Dauphinee: $38,228. 


Mr. Fortier: It would appear from a very 
fast look at these three figures that the 
“smaller papers pay relatively more than the 
larger newspapers? 


Mr. Dauphinee: The rate per thousand 
reduces as circulation increases. 


Mr. Sutherland: This is a very sore point 
with people like me. Again, I would like to 
say.. 


_ Senator Prowse: You are working on that 
-one. 

Mr. Sutherland: No. You can’t be a co-oper- 
ative and be fighting all the time. We fight 
for our own benefits to improve the service 
but we are 50 years old and we have a tradi- 
tion and we work it out. 

The rate does go down with the larger 
“Papers and we accept that. 


_ Mr. Dauphinee: The thing is, Mr. Fortier, 
the thing that needs to be remembered about 
the fee structure is that this was not some- 
thing imposed on the membership as would 
‘be the case in commercial companies. This 
‘was taken by decision—we first had an 
assessment committee study reported inequi- 
ties, and then by the executive committee and 
then by the board and finally by the member- 
ship as a whole. So it is the membership that 
decided how the cost should be decided. 


__ Mr. Fortier: Assuming a newspaper in 
Canada with a circulation of 400,000, what 
would be the annual fee? 


_ Mr. Dauphinee: If it was in a city by itself 
‘it would be about $160,000. 
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Mr. Fortier: What do you mean by that? 


Mr. Dauphinee: If it was in a city with no 
other papers. 


Mr. Fortier: And if it was not? 


Mr. Dauphinee: If it were in a city with 
other papers it would pay lower because the 
total circulation would be larger and the rate 
would be lower. 


Mr. Fortier: And that is where that com- 
plex method of calculating the rates comes 
in? 

Mr. Sutherland: If I may say so sir, it is 
extremely complicated. The only satisfaction 
that we have is that the A.P. in the United 
States, I believe, has been looking at us in 
recent years as theirs is even worse. 

We are smaller and by the nature of things, 
we are closer to each other and our members 
over the years become friends. It is possible 
to work things out and get down to a sensible 
basis. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Senator Smith: So I may get a better 
understanding of this whole area, I am sure 
you can tell me how much newsprint a 10,000 
circulation newspaper uses. Don’t tell us what 
you personally use... 


The Chairman: I should say in fairness, 
Senator Smith, that the witness is not here as 
a publisher of his own paper. By all means he 
can answer the question, but I don’t want you 
to feel that you should have to. 


Mr. Sutherland: I am sorry, I really can’t 
answer that question. My brother Bill handles 
the business end and a man from your con- 
stituency could tell you this because we buy 
from a manufacturer there. 


Senator Smith: My neighbour sells it to 
you. 


Mr. Sutherland: I would think we use 
approximately somewhere between four and 
five hundred tons a year. This varies natural- 
ly by the number of pages and the number of 
advertising. 


Senator Smith: Well, Mr. Sutherland, I was 
just wondering what your relative cost struc- 
ture would be. 
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Mr. Sutherland: The smaller newspapers 
are hit less by an increase in the price of 
newsprint and hit more by an economy in 
which general prices—inflation hits, and the 
cost of wages go up, because proportionately 
more of our money goes into staff than in the 
bigger papers. I think this is general across 
the country. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, there is 
one complaint that we have often heard 
across the country and it is generally levelled 
at the local level against individual members 
of the newspaper fraternity. It is a complaint 
by organized labour that on union activity 
and disputes and so on, the union does not get 
a fair deal. 

Now, understand me clearly. I am not sup- 
porting the contention. They suggest for 
instance that a strike in itself is flash news 
but not the best news, but what caused the 
strike is really the thing the Canadian people 
‘should be interested in. Now, this is from 
their viewpoint, of course. 

Now, do you as a news gathering and dis- 
seminating organization face this charge or is 
it more at the localized level? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well sir, the criticism also 
comes that we pay too much attention to 
strike news and we don’t give enough atten- 
tion to the management side. We endeavour 
to cover both sides and these are the instruc- 
tions to the staff carrying this out. 

I have never been in on the details of it, 
but perhaps this should be handled by the 
general manager, but I know in general it’s a 
very difficult situation to get both sides to 
talk. 


The Chairman: I think in fairness to Sena- 
tor McElman’s question and in fairness to you 
I should point out that representations reach- 
ing the committee—we have none that I know 
of from management complaining as you sug- 
gest. We have received and expect to receive 
more from labour, and I think that is possibly 
why Senator McElman asked the question. 

It may be that management feels this way 
as well, but we are not aware of it. 


Mr. Dauphinee: Well, we had correspond- 
ence with an old friend of mine who worked 
on the staff, Mr. Jack Williams of the Canadi- 
an Labour Congress, and we had an exchange 
of correspondence, which I appreciated, on 
miany of the points which he felt was a lack 


of emphasis and a lack of attention to labour 
news. 

I think similarly he appreciated a number 
of the points that I made in my reply, but we | 
had to agree that labour news is of growing | 
importance. 

One of the reasons we have added a man to 
Ottawa or applied to have authorization 
granted for a man for Ottawa, is for the 
express purpose, to provide more time for 
labour reporting. This is specifically stated in 
our approach to the executive committee for 
permission to add the man to Ottawa. 


| 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions of the Senators? 


Mr. Norman Smith: You raised what, if I | 
may say so, seems to be a very understanda- 
ble question as to why the Canadian Press 
could not keep a check of the news that it 
sends out as it had been run in the newspa- 
pers and I think on the face of it we replied 
no, we did not keep a formal full check. 

On the basis that this looks as though we | 
are not giving the customer necessarily what | 
he wants—and I think that while you are | 
thinking about that you might keep in mind | 
that in the case of CP, the customer is also 
the buyer and is also the producer. The ser- 
vice is really tailored for the membership. 

Now, in this case you had mentioned that it | 
would seem a long time to wait before the 
publisher or the editor reached the annual 
meeting, but in fact as well as an annual. 
meeting there is a spring meeting and there 
are regional meetings which go on in addition 
to that. 

There is, in addition to that, a stream of 
letters going back and forth and there are 
managing editors who then come in daily to 
the publisher or to the editors and say, I have 
not got this, or they have been sending us too 
much of that, and for goodness sakes, get on 
the blower and tell them. 

I think it is significant that if we were 
laying down too much news that was not 
being used, the publishers and editors would 
feel that this was probably news that they 
weren’t getting and that they would like to 
get. When that is the case, we hear from 
them. 

I think there is almost a daily rapport 
between what really gets into the paper not 
in the form of a formal check but the region- | 
al superintendent—and I have been with CP 
for a number of years—the regional superin- 
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tendent always in fact checks the papers to 
see how the things get along and when there 
is too much news that is not getting in that 
should have got in or when we feel they 
haven’t run a Canadian Press story, we check 
to see why it didn’t get in. 

I think it is a much closer check than you 
might get from the fact that we don’t keep a 
formal one, but also lastly, the difficulty in 
keeping that check is further complicated by 
the fact that many papers have many edi- 
tions, and you would not be just checking one 
edition. 

A paper might decide to use an item in the 
first edition because it was the kind of item 
that suited the region that first edition would 
run to, but not in the second and so on and so 
forth. It would set up a very considerable 
bookkeeping operation and I really don’t 
think it would accomplish what you have in 
mind. 

I think really the customer would let us 
know—would let the Canadian Press know if 
he was getting too much stuff that he didn’t 
want. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Hays: Yes. I was pleased to learn 
that when the Canadian Labour Congress 
learned when they weren’t getting the fair 
treatment as far as coverage was concerned— 


Mr. Dauphinee: Not unfair treatment, sir; 
insufficient. 


Senator Hays: 
insufficient. 


Well, 


Mr. Dauphinee: They didn’t accuse us of 
being unfair. 


Senator Hays: Do you as a group or does 
your executive sit down and say ‘Well, here 
is a field in industry that we feel is not 
getting a fair amount of the news and they 
' should be given preferential treatment.” That 
sort of thing? 


Mr. Dauphinee: I mentioned sir, that that 
was brought to the executive committee with 
a request, as part of the reason for a request 
for an addition to the Ottawa staff. 

Primarily, that sort of comment and deal- 
ing with people who may question our cover- 
age—this is the type of matter that we would 
deal with at the next meeting of the execu- 
tive committee. 


the coverage was 
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Senator Hays: So that any group that felt 
possibly more exposure, or felt that they were 
entitled to more exposure, then you listen to 
this? 


Mr. Dauphinee: That’s right. We may not 
give them more exposure— 


Senator Hays: Oh, I realize that. 
Mr. Sutherland: This happens all the time. 


Senator Prowse: I have two questions 
which I could put very quickly. I know you 
must be concerned with the question of pro- 
viding diversity in the news. What technique 
do you use in order to assure that there is a 
diversity in news and this gets across to the 
public? 


Mr. Dauphinee: You mean a diversity of 
opinion? 


Senator Prowse: Yes, I guess it would come 
down to that, different points of view. 


Mr. Dauphinee: The second paragraph of 
the principal section which is the introducto- 
ry chapter of the style book which is required 
reading for every employee says: 

“The Association has no interest except 
to fulfil its purpose unbiased, fearless 
recording of facts. Conflicting sides of a 
dispute are given balanced objective 
treatment.” 


This is the way we go about it. Sometimes 
there is criticism that because of the set-up in 
journalism there is a lack of access to the 
media by minority groups. I think I probably 
hear more criticism that we provide too much 
coverage dealing with the dissenting groups 
and minority groups, and I don’t think that is 
necessarily bad. I think that ultimately this 
brings up the other side and you soon get 
back to a balance in any case. 


Senator Prowse: Just by getting as much as 
you can? 


Mr. Dauphinee: That’s right. While we 
operate the service, we don’t own the service. 
As you said earlier, we have 100 bosses and if 
the Edmonton Journal where an old friend of 
mine is the publisher, Ross Munro—if the 
Edmonton Journal thinks we are not provid- 
ing sufficient coverage on some element of the 
populace, then he tells us. 


Senator Prowse: The second question has to 
do with staff. Do you have any problems in 
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getting staff that are qualified and what is 
your experience being able to hold people in 
the business? 


Mr. Dauphinee: I think we have the best 
staff that we have ever had, partly because it 
is a larger staff but basically because it’s 
better qualified. 

I went into the staff records just for amuse- 
ment and preparation and I found that on our 
staff—and I am talking now about Canadian 
Press only—I found that on our staff we have 
177 in the last payroll. Editorial staff I am 
talking about. 

We have 59 university graduates in that 
number; that is one-third. We have 38 B A.’s, 
a half dozen with B.A.’s plus journalism cer- 
tificates or diplomas, six Bachelor of Journal- 
ism, six M.A.’s, two Bachelors of Science and 
one Bachelor of Science and Social Sciences. 
53 others on the staff attended university but 
didn’t graduate. People like me—I ran into 
the Depression and got out of university. Six 
others have no degree but they have a jour- 
nalism diploma. 

So that a total of 118 that I have just 
mentioned, 33 were hired before 1960 and 85 
since, and of that 85, people with university 
experience, 67 of them were hired since 1965. 
So the tendency is more and more to hire 
people with university training and university 
background. 

Now, as for keeping staff, we lose more 
than I would like to see us lose. It is not alla 
complete loss. You get a friend up the line 
and you have someone in the department who 
knows how we operate and so on. We lose 
more people to government and public rela- 
tions than we do to other newspaper or 
broadcasting situations. 

Our salaries are getting better and we don’t 
lose as many as we did. The last three young 
people we have taken on in the Ottawa 
bureau are out of the M.A. stream at Carlton. 
This is the sort of people that we can now 
attract. 

These fellows are not old pros immediately, 
but they are the young fellows that ten years 
from now will be doing a hot shot job. 


Senator Prowse: 
equipment now? 


They have the basic 


Mr. Dauphinee: Yes. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask just two 
questions. 
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The first is, do the editorial staff of Canadi- 
an Press belong to the American Newspaper 
Guild? 


Mr. Sutherland: No, sir. 


The Chairman: Has the Guild tried to 


organize the staff? 
Mr. Sutherland: A good many years ago. 
The Chairman: Have they tried recently? 


Mr. Sutherland: I don’t know. They may 
have. 


Mr. Dauphinee: We would be the last to 
know. 


The Chairman: Another question I wanted 
to ask: Mr. Sutherland, do you think it is one 
of the functions of the press in Canada as 
opposed to the Canadian Press to contribute 
to national unity? 


Mr. Sutherland: Well, we at the Canadian 
Press take pride in our day to day work. 


The Chairman: I am talking now not about 
Canadian Press but of the press of Canada. 


Mr. Sutherland: You are asking my person- 
al opinion? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Sutherland: I am happy to contribute 
to Canadian unity. I don’t think Senator 
Bourque would want me to go over and shake 
his hand for being a Canadian, but I love to. 
hear a Quebec voice. 

My earliest training in newspapering was 
in the Province of Quebec, in Montreal, and I 
got along very happily there. I am very fond 
of Canadian unity. 


The Chairman: Well, let me be more 
specific. In the Broadcasting Act, broadcasters 
by the Act must contribute to national 
unity. Actually that phraseology is in the Act 
itself. 

I wonder if—I don’t think newspapers 
should be compelled to do anything, but 
should they in fact—what interests me is the 
fact that this phrase is in your brief. You say 
the Canadian Press, one of its purposes and 
functions, purports to be contributing to 
national unity. I am wondering if that is the 
role and function of the Canadian Press, is it 
fair to go further and say that is the role and 
function of newspapers in Canada? 
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' Mr. Sutherland: I would put it this way, sir. 
I quite agree with you that you shouldn’t 
compel, because as soon as you compel you 
are not free, 

I can’t think of a newspaper which isn’t 
interested in Canadian unity. 


The Chairman: Well, interested and con- 
tributing—there is a difference. 


Mr. Sutherland: All right, 
contributing. 


I will say 


The Chairman: You believe that all news- 
papers do? 


Mr. Sutherland: I should think they do by 
the way they operate and by their efforts and 
their editorial policies and their reporting 
from Ottawa and the thinking of the people 
who run them. They are all interested in 
seeing Canada stay Canada. 

I am speaking now strictly on the English 
language papers. I must insist that I will not 
speak for my French colleagues. My French 
colleagues are very capable of speaking for 
themselves and I have the utmost confidence 
in them at all levels. 


The Chairman: Well, thank you Mr. Suth- 
erland, Mr. Dauphinee, Mr. Speers, and Mr. 
Edwards. We have been grateful to have you 
here and it has been a long session. I apolo- 
gize for having been so long but it has been 
useful to us and we are grateful to you. 

The Committee adjourned. 


(Upon resuming at 2.30 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
afternoon we welcome the publisher and the 
editor of the Windsor Star. The publisher is 
on my right, Mr. Mark Farrell. On my left is 
the editor, Mr. Norman Hull. 


I say to them that your brief was received 
by us some three weeks in advance, as we 
requested. It has been circulated to the mem- 
bers of the Committee. I think that for pur- 
‘poses of this afternoon’s discussion, we can 
take the brief as read. 

I propose, Mr. Farrell, in keeping with the 
Guidelines, to offer you now as much as 15 
minutes. You need not feel you need to use 
all that time, but by all means, if you wish, 
you may. 


In that time period you can summarize 
your brief, expand, explain and review, or 
talk about anything else. Following that, we 
will have a question period on contents of 
your brief, things you may or may not say, or 
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anything else that the Senators want to talk 
about. 

I should say to the members of the Com- 
mittee and to Mr. Farrell and Mr. Hull that 
as you people are the first publishers we have 
received, it could be in the course of the 
afternoon that the Senators will wish to ask 
questions pertaining to financial information, 
the nature of which you may feel is 
confidential. 

Should that occasion arise, and of course, it 
may not, we would be prepared at your 
request to conduct part of the meeting in 
camera. 


Mr. Mark Farrell, Publisher, The Windsor 
Star: I just want to make a very brief state- 
ment. We have tried in our brief to be brief 
and I think we can serve a useful purpose by 
answering your questions. 

There is only one point that I want to touch 
on. Whereas I support the brief of the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association as it is written, I think that my 
concept of the freedom of the press is some- 
what different from that as reported of the 
President of the CDNPA. 

Other than that I think I would rather 
answer questions. . 


The Chairman: Fine. Thank you. 


I think that this afternoon’s questions to 
begin with might be from Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman; Mr. Chairman, perhaps 
the witness would care first of all to let us 
have his view of what the freedom of the 
press means. 


Mr. Farrell: Well, as we said in our brief, it 
is an old whore that should be retired. It is 
used; it is supplied and it has been prostitut- 
ed so often that I prefer the expression, a free 
flow of information. I do not consider the 
freedom of the press as anything to do with 
taxes, or finance. It is purely the free flow of 
information. 

As we said in our brief, I think your col- 
leagues, Senators are very impressed with 
the thing on freedom of the press. 


The Chairman: Which is appended to your 
brief. 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. 


Senator McElman: You have in your brief 
given some strong views and support for the 
principle of a Press Council and suggested 
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that it would work most effectively in a 
nation such as ours if it were operated at the 
local, provincial and federal levels. 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Would 
elaborate a bit upon that? 


you care to 


Mr. Farrell: Well, you see, I think our 
country is so different from almost any other 
country that the newspapers are basically 
local. We have no national newspaper really, 
and as such, I think it has to start at the 
community level. If something happens there 
that is of national, or I would say in the first 
instance, provincial importances, it could 
move up to a Provincial Council and then in 
the final analysis, up to Ottawa here. 


Senator McElman: Thank you. 


Mr. Norman Hull, Editor, The Windsor 
Star: I just want to say when consider- 
ing the community council, we also are being 
a little selfish because we feel not only would 
this benefit the Windsor Star, it would benefit 
us also if we had a group of responsible citi- 
zens who sat down and said, “What is wrong 
,with our papers; what is wrong with so and 
SO 

We feel it is a two-way street and we both 
are coming down it. 


Senator McElman: Would you take the 
second and third levels, provincial and feder- 
al levels, as being made up of publishers, 
newspaper people, as a self-policing organiza- 
tion, or in combination with private citizens, 
as he says? 


Mr. Farrell: First of all, self-policing. It 
should be about 50-50 newspaper people. On 
the other hand, if the other half would be the 
public, then the Chairman should be a public 
figure and not a newspaper. 


Senator McElman: Right. You state in your 
brief, Page 16, Paragraph 37: 

“The majority of newspapers appear to be 
opposed to the formation of press councils. If 
the chains had one vote each it is debatable 
whether this would be the case.” 

Does this imply that chains, as such, are 
against press councils? 


Mr. Farrell: I think you would agree that I 
should not mention any names. To the best of 
my knowledge, two of the major chains are 
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opposed and the third one is in favour. But it 
is a question of newspaper numbers. 


Senator McElman: Since you are the first 
spokesman or witness for the industry, the 
independently-owned press, and your brief 
shows rather clearly that you wish to remain 
so, as opposed to becoming part of a group- 
owned chain, can you tell us some of the 
principal problems that you face in remaining 
in it? Perhaps you could give particular ref- 
erence, although you have dealt with it to a 
degree in your brief—the estate taxes and 
even more currently, the implications of the 
current white paper on taxation, as it would 
affect the closely held independent group and 
any other problems that you might wish to 
refer to? 


Mr. Farrell: If I can start in order. We have 
no trouble in maintaining independence as of 
now. But the only reason we are is on 
account of a combination of good luck, good 
judgment, and very frugal operations of the. 
newspaper to prepare these succession duties. — 


As of today, they are okay. We certainly 
have no past resources, but we have enough 
resources to publish a good, responsible 
paper. We have been extremely heavily hit 
by succession duties. As we said in our brief, 
we do not believe it is fair to place a valua- 
tion on the paper, as valuation to what chain 
would pay for us, because it is obvious- 
ly a higher price than an independent would 
pay for us. 

I think we have incidents where taxation is 
somewhat unfair. I think it also is unfair that 
in the case of the independent newspaper, one 
has to pay straight away, instead of say 10 or 
20 years to pay it off. It is a sudden bang. 


As to the white paper, I do not think this 
will affect us one way or the other. I am only 
talking for ourselves because what has hap- 


pened has happened in the past two years, 
The Chairman: Senator McElman. | 


Senator McElman: Are there any particular 
areas of activity as an independent in which 
you face competition with groups or chains 
that you would consider out of the ordinary, 
such as for staff salaries and wages and 
advertising rates? 


Mr. Farrell: No; no; absolutely no. 


Senator McElman: My next question, and I 
ask for the patience of both the Chairman 
and the witnesses, is rather lengthy I am 
afraid. ; 
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The Chairman: Is it a question or a speech? 


Senator McElman: It is a question with 
some foundation necessary. 


The Chairman: All right. 


Senator McElman: You make rather 
extensive reference to what you consider the 
ills of conglomerate ownership in the com- 
munication field. We assume you mean all 
media. 


Do you believe that publishers, editors, and 
reporters—being human beings—could be 
expected to perform their functions in full 
conscience if the conglomerate Owning their 
papers also owned or controlled—and here is 
where I ask you for patience—pulp and paper 
and saw mills, oil refineries, shipbuilding 
years, bus lines, finance companies, engineer- 
ing firms, base metal mines, fishing vessels, a 
deep sea fleet of vessels, boat companies, real 
estate companies, financial institutions, struc- 
tural cement components, cement manufactur- 
ing for industry and construction purposes. 
steel fabrication plants, bus assembly, prefab- 
ricated homes and classrooms, a widely based 
gas, oil and automobile accessory distribution 
system throughout several Provinces, whole- 
sale and retail hardware business, light and 
heavy equipment manufacture and sales—to 
mention a few of them, conglomerates that 
also have financial interests out of Canada— 
would the publishers and editors, reporters, 
et cetera, of the newspapers owned by such 
conglomerates be able to carry out their 
duties as responsible reporters of news to the 
public, or would they conceivably be con- 
scious or subconscious in their consideration 
of the news stories as to the effect upon the 


other elements of the conglomerate? 


Now, I hope this is not unfair to you, 
but you are an independent newspaper man— 
apparently without any inhibitions or stric- 
tures. 


Mr. Farrell: Now, as we said in our brief, 
We only speak for ourselves. I think that I 
could answer maybe simply and I am not 
charging the answer is that. 

It is hard enough for any newspaperman to 
do a good job and all that you cite, I think, 


makes it even harder to do a good job. 


Senator McElman: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Do you have more ques- 
tions, Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Is this also a speech or just 
a question this time? 


Senator McElman: I would like to ask as 
well what your experiences are or your views 
are with respect to organized labour in the 
newspaper field. Are you a union plant? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes; we are. 
Senator McElman: Is it Guild? 


Mr. Farrell: No. We have no Guild. Other- 
wise it is completely unionized by all the 
ordinary craft union, ITU, LPI, typists et- 
cetera. They are like newspapers. Some 
of them are easy to deal with and reasonable. 
I think I would say reasonably good. Others 
are—well, like pulling a wildcat strike; they 
welcomed me as publisher that way. As a 
matter of fact, we were hit hard. I think there 
is only one union that has not played fair; 
I think the others play fair on the whole. 


Mr. Hull: I would like to say, Senator, that 
we did have a fair vote under the Department 
of Labour of Ontario for the Guild and they 
lost. 


The Chairman: How long ago was that? 
Mr. Hull: It was in 1946. 

The Chairman: 1946 

Senator Beaubien: 1946? 


The Chairman: 1946. Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: At Page 11 of your 
brief, Section 17(b), the question put to you 
was. Is it desirable and economically feasible 
for the Canadian media to have more direct 
representation in major news originating 
areas of the world? Your reply is yes, desira- 
ble and economically feasible. Does your 
answer mean through Canadian Press or 
some news-gathering service of similar type, 
or direct representations? 


Mr. Farrell: I was answering that really in 
the context of the Canadian Press. We have 
in very round figures, about two percent of 
the circulation in Canada. We pay Canadian 
Press around $90,000 a year. 

I would be very happy to pay them $95,000 
a year, another $5,000 which would mean 
another 40 times that, another $200,000 for 
Canadian Press. We would like to see exten- 
sive coverage out of Washington in particular. 

I do not think the Canadian Press does a 
complete job. I do not think they can cover 
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Washington with the staff they have. They 
cannot cover from a Canadian point of view. 
$5,000 would not be the cost of a reporter of 
our own down there. Staffing and everything 
else would cost us $20,000 and he only could 
touch the odd place here and there. 


Senator McElman: We had an opinion on 
that this morning from CP and probably will 
get the other side of the coin. 


Mr. Farrell: I have not heard anything CP 
said and I emphasize we only are talking for 
ourselves. 


Senator McElman: You speak of Washing- 
ton. You would feel the same way with 
respect to other world capitals where they 
presumably have events happening of intense 
interest to Canadians? 


Mr. Farrell: Washington in particular. 


Senator McElman: In 17(c) you say “Is 
there a Canadian viewpoint, or an attitude 
rooted in the Canadian experience. which is 
not receiving adequate expression?” Your 
answer is “Yes.” 


Would you elaborate on that? 


Mr. Farrell: I think the answer to that 
really is in the answer to 17(a). We say “It is 
important here to define the difference 
between news that comes in or is gathered by 
the newspaper and the news that is published 
by the newspaper. We estimate that 65 per- 
cent of the news that comes in and is gath- 
ered by our own staff is non-Canadian. Publi- 
cation of the news is another matter. We 
estimate that 70 percent of the news we pub- 
lish is Canadian.” 

I think the mathematics of the situation 
indicates that we are not. We are not getting 
enough Canadian views so that we can make 
our choice. We send out our own people to 
cover important stories, elections and things 
like that, because we feel we do not get 
enough stuff over the wire. 


Senator McElman: In your particular loca- 
tion, eyeball do eyeball with your confreres in 
the United States, do you feel a pressure to 
carry United States content? 


Mr. Farrell: No; oddly enough, no. We 
cannot carry some United States content that 
we would like to because the syndicate with 
rights in our area has a different view. This is 
somewhat irritating. 
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Senator McElman: Thank you, Mr. 


Chairman. 


Mr. Hull: I might add to that interest of 
American news. There is a definite interest in 
Detroit itself, which we consider one of our 
suburbs almost. This is to the degree that 
they are interested in who is Mayor of the 
City and they are interested in Michigan 
news to a limited degree. It is almost like 
another province because of the mere fact 
that we have about 4500 Windsor people 
working in Detroit and untold hundreds more 
who are former Canadians working in Detroit. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think I should direct this question to Mr. 
Hull. I am reading from Page 7, item 8(d) of 
the brief: “What are the principles governing 
your selection of the news, information, and 
other material you present, and the appor- — 
tionment of time and space allotted to the — 
various kinds of material?” | 

The answer is “The truth. The balance and 
format of news is determined largely by — 
tradition.” | 

I wonder if we could have a more detailed 
answer. For example, you are a newspaper — 
that publishes right on the shores of the 
Detroit River. How have you treated the 
problem of pollution in the river in your 
newspaper in recent years? 


Mr. Hull: Starting with our editorial page, , 
we have enumerated in editorials and numer- 
ous editorials bringing it to the attention of © 
all parties, government agencies, and soon. 

We have on our staff a man we almost 
consider a pollution expert because he is one : 
who has done so much extensive research in 
it. Actually, we have a 16 column spread in 
the center of the paper which is an editorial 
and eight pages of comment. We have had 
innumerable articles pointing out with pic-— 
tures—we have had one of our local members | 
of Parliament essentially interested in that. 
We had him submit an article of his own. 

I think that we definitely have stressed this, 
called it to the attention of authorities, just 
about as strongly as we possibly could. We 
are getting results. Mr. Kerr of the Provincial 
Government seems very interested. We have 
recognized his ability and his apparent con- 
cern and keen interest in this problem. So far 
as pollution is concerned, I think we had a 
very strong editorial not very long ago about 
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pulp and paper companies polluting. We said 
“We are going to take a very close look at 
suppliers as to how they are treating the pol- 
jution problem.” 

In other words, clean it up or maybe you 
are going to lose some business. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Were you assessing your per- 
formance in this respect, would you say that 
you performed truthfully and fully? Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Hull: Yes; I would think so. 


My. Fortier: On another front, Windsor is a 
labour town, a UAW town. How have you 
treated the labour scene in your newspaper in 
recent years? 


~ Mr. Hull: I think the best way to answer 
that, sir, is there was a party in Windsor a 
week Friday night for a gentleman by the 
name of Angus Munroe, who is one of the 
senior reporters, with us almost 40 years. 
Most of his experience has been on the labour 
beat. 

This was not a Windsor party. This was a 
party arranged by his happy public, some 200 
people representing all phases of life—Red 
Cross, etcetera. The longest and finest tele- 
gram was from Walter Reuther saying how 
much he appreciated Mr. Munroe’s very fair 
and accurate reporting. 

Mr. George Burt, who had just retired as 
the Canadian Director of the UAW, was there 
and made a very fine speech. They were fol- 
lowed by Mr. Ron Todgham, President of 
Chrysler, who certainly had fine things to say 
about Mr. Munroe’s labour writing, etcetera. 

- This was followed by the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. This to me was a 
pretty close picture of how we presented the 
labour news. Mr. Munroe also said he was 
very proud of his editor for 40 years. He 
honestly could say he never had been ins- 
_tructed or advised how to write a story. This 
‘is with the Windsor Star. 

We cover labour very extensively. We have 
two men who are, we feel, experts on this 
field. We have a labour column twice a week 
and it is a column of labour news, appoint- 
ments in labour and long statements some- 
times, along with editorial statements from 
Mr. McDermitt and people like that. 

I would say that possibly this is one field of 
‘Teporting that we have improved greatly on 
in the last 10 years. 
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Mr. Fortier: Would you say that you have 
become more labour oriented than manage- 
ment oriented in the last 10 years? 


Mr, Hull: I would not say we were oriented 
either way. I would say we have improved. I 
would say this is the increase in coverage. We 
have a man in Ottawa today who is with the 
UWA presenting the brief to Mr. Pepin on 
the auto pact. 

We cover all labour organizations, Canadi- 
an wide, provincial wide. We give a fair and 
accurate coverage of strikes, etcetera, as such. 
I would think that our relations with labour 
as such today are very good. I think they 
would agree with that statement. 


Mr. Fortier; How many reporters do you 
have on your staff to whom you can give 
assignments in depth, on a particular topic to 
examine and study and report upon in a 
series of articles? 

Do you have the staff available to do this 
sort of thing? 


Mr. Hull: Yes. We have approximately 105 
on our editorial staff. I have 25 city reporters 
at this time and, of course, every paper has 
major beats such as labour, education, 
church, city hall, etcetera. 

Our staff today, I feel, is the strongest we 
have had in my 39 years with the paper for 
the simple reason you bring out—that we 
have been very successful. 

If I may just take a minute to explain how 
we get staff; we originated a summer training 
program about four years ago. I hire eight to 
nine university men, preferably. They are 
students who definitely have decided to make 
a career of journalism. 

We try to get as many first year students as 
we can. We pay them well. We have had 
some of them two, three, or four summers. 


Mr. Fortier: What is the starting salary 
right now? 


Mr. Hull: Roughly $90 a week. This is for 
the first year. We increase it every year, of 
course, if they come. 

I should say this. Last year was our 50th 
Anniversary and we produced a 316-page 
paper. We had so many staff working on this, 
we had to curtail the student program. How- 
ever, in the two years previous, 10 out of our 
12 reporters came through this system. 

Now, you asked me how they are as 
experts. I would say that we have in practi- 
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cally every major field a man who we feel 
can sit down with any expert in the field and 
talk sensibly to him. This also is achieved by 
a program we have of adding to the 
education. 


We have maybe four now with BAs’ work- 
ing on MA’s. We pay the salary. Any people 
on our staff who want to take night courses 
or anything, so long as it is not French horn 
or something like that, we will pay the full 
tuition fees. This has worked out very well. It 
is something like Russian roulette. We have 
educated and trained a lot of reporters for 
other papers, but we feel it is to our 
advantage. 

Now, we try to steer them into increasing 
their education in the field in which we want 
them to work; for example our business writ- 
ers take postgraduate courses in business and 
labour relations, etcetera. I would say we 
possibly have at least 14 to 15 members of 
our editorial staff who could be judged as 
experts in this field. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have a large enough 
staff at the moment, Mr. Hull, or could you 
use more money to hire more reporters? 


Mr. Hull: I never have been instructed, 
especially by the present publishers, as to 
limitations of staff. 


The Chairman: I think the present publish- 
er wants to say something. 


Mr. Farrell: On your question on labour, I 
thought you might be interested in the fact 
we have started a purely private survey. We 
already have done 250 in Windsor on a strict- 
ly statistically controlled basis. We will be 
happy to give your committee the final results 
after we get 750. 


The Chairman: We will be glad to receive 
that. 


Mr. Farrell: The first wave of 250 answered 
the question “Do you consider the Star pro- 
labour?” papers?”, etcetera. The scale said 
pro-labour, 22 percent; slightly on the side of 
labour, 27 percent; in the center, 31 percent; 
somewhat anti, 10 percent; very anti, 10 
percent. 


Mr. Fortier: You have a very wide reading. 


Mr. Farrell: And on our political base we 
asked what party they thought we supported. 
The answers broke down as follows: Liberal, 
26 percent; Conservative, 9 percent; NDP, 1 
percent; and 64 percent, no affiliation. 
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The Chairman: What is the correct answer 
to that? 


(Mr. Farrell: 100 percent no opinion is the 
correct answer to that. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 


The Chairman: I want to apologize to the 
Senators and everyone present for the heat. I 
understand there is something wrong with the 
ventilation. It is in the process of being fixed. 
If you will bear with us, hopefully we will be 
able to adjust the heat downward in a 
moment or two. It is being attended to now. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Farrell or Mr. Hull, 
on this point of coverage of the labour scene, 
do Canadian papers generally—in your opin- 
ion—give adequate coverage to the labour 
scene in Canada? 


The Chairman: Did you hear the question? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. I do not think I would like 
to comment on that. It varies from paper to 
paper. I think we only speak for ourselves. 
All the other papers will be appearing and we 
would rather have them speak for themselves. 


Mr. Fortier: The Committee might also like 
to hear the views of the individual publishers 
on how other newspapers compare in the 
country rather than have a_ self-praise 
answer. 


Mr. Farrell: Well, no. It is something that 
we are troubled with and I do not think the 
normal householder buys probably for four, 
five Canadian newspapers. I buy three. How 
can I judge? 


Mr. Fortier: All right. I also was very inter- 
ested to read and hear your remarks about 
the estate taxes. 


Mr. Farrell: I know it is a matter of deep 
concern to you and other independent news- 
papers in Canada. Would you have a sugges- 
tion to make as to how this burden could be 


either removed or alleviated by legislation? — 


Mr. 
please? 


Mr. Farrell: I think in the first place, the 
evaluation as I previously said should be 
based on what other independent owners 
would pay for the paper. 

In the second place, 


Fortier: Could we hear your views, 


I think that there — 


should be a 20-year delay. If the payments go — 
over 20 years and you could set a rate of | 
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interest of five percent and if the paper were 
sold to a chain or group, all those taxes would 
become... 


Mr. Fortier: Be recaptured. 


Mr. Farrell: Straight away, plus your five 
or six percent interest. 


Mr. Fortier: What about the suggestion that 
has been made in some quarters that there be 
no estate taxes levied if the newspaper shares 
were handed down to members of the 


immediate family? 


Mr. Farrell: I would like it, but it is hardly 
equitable to everybody else who has to pay 
taxes. I think we should pay our fair share of 
taxes, the same way as everybody else. 


Mr. Fortier: Your suggestion is that it be 


' deferred over a period of time? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes, and the valuation not be 
an excessive one. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. You are marrying the two 
answers together. 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: You spoke very eloquently in 
favour of a press or newspaper community 
council. We read in your brief, Item 29, that 


_ the establishment of such a council is not an 


immediate priority for your newspaper. 

_. Could you explain, Mr. Farrell, why you do 
not consider that it is an immediate priority 

and also, what are the immediate priorities of 

your newspaper today? 


Mr. Farrell: I would say our immediate pri- 
_ ority comes in having to hook up two differ- 
ent sorts of presses into one line, which is 
_ going to be a tough job. I think we are some- 
' what understaffed. 


We are trying to get extra staff. Norm Hull 
and I want to work on those areas of the 
paper until we are satisfied. I would say that 
| we would hope we would be able to start a 
_community council before the end of 1970. 
| 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 
Senator Everett. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Farrell, in Item 2(c) 
on Page 3, you state that the concentration 
of ownership of newspapers “is obviously not 
Socially desirable and obviously criteria other 


than the marketplace should apply.” 


I _I think it has been put to us by those who 
have concentrated ownership that it is desira- 


| | 
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ble in order to maintain what they call free- 
dom of the press. I wonder if you would mind 
commenting on why you feel concentration is 
bad. 


Mr. Farrell: I could start simply then by 
giving a quote from the Hutchins Report, 
1947, the famous report on a free and respon- 
sible press. 

In the first place, a newspaper influences 
more than one would hope. Therefore, in a 
democratic society, I believe, there should be 
the greatest possible fragmentation so you get 
dissenting opinion. 

I should like to add here that I do not 
mention any names. Again—there are chain- 
newspapers that are incomparably superior to 
some independent newspapers, and if I can 
quote the Hutchins Report to you: “Freedom 
of the press for the coming period can only 
continue as an accountable freedom. Its moral 
right will be conditioned on its acceptance of 
this accountability. This is a legal right that 
will stand unaltered as its moral duty is 
performed.” 

I think the concentration of ownership 
tends to mitigate against this. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Farrell, I wonder what 
constitutes competition in the income sense 
for the Windsor Star? I think it is true to say 
that your income is from advertising revenue, 
circulation, and a certain amount of public 
job printing, and perhaps returns on invest- 
ments of a short term nature or something 
like that. 


Mr. Farrell: Well, our competition basically 
comes from the other media—television and 
radio. I think that the best way to express it 
is that the radio station AM-FM of CKLW is 
about to be sold for somewhere between $8 
million and $16 million. Now if that is only 
on an advertising base, I would say any price 
in that range would be something that could 
not be. 

$16 million certainly is way over the price 
that any sensible person would pay for the 
Windsor Star. That radio station is only one 
of six radio stations in our area, our 
community. 


Senator Everett: Do those radio and televi- 
sion stations preclude you from raising your 
advertising rates, or do you find rather that a 
newspaper is a unique advertising medium? 
Within broad limitations, is your freedom to 
raise your rates pretty well as you see fit? 
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Mr. Farrell: Yes. I think we would raise our 
rates to what we figure the traffic will bear. 


Senaior Everett: And in raising those rates, 
you do not give then, presumably, a very 
heavy consideration to the rates of other 
media? 


Mr. Farrell: No. We give more considera- 
tion to the rates of other newspapers because 
the national advertiser compares one newspa- 
per against another, so one obviously has to 
hew to that line. 


Senator Evereti: The newspapers would be 
newspapers in the jurisdiction of other cities. 
You would not be able to give consideration 
to newspapers within your own circulation 
area. 


Mr. Farrell: No. 


Senator Evereit: You really would have no 
competition. 


Mr. Farrell: Well, we have competition 
from Sarnia and Chatham and the London 
Free Press, but this is only in what I call our 
fringe areas. 


Senator Evereti: So then, consideration is 
given for the most part to the view of the 
national advertiser? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes; and the retailer. 


Senator Everett: You say the national 
advertiser because he is the one who would 
compare say Toronto, Winnipeg, other news- 
papers that would not be within your circula- 
tion area? 


Mr. Farrell: 50 percent of the retail adver- 
tising has a national base. 


Senator Evereti: You mean it is subsidized 
at a national level by national companies. 


Mr. Farrell: Yes; plus the fact that in 
Windsor, I think every principal department 
store is owned outside of the city. One 
department store is home-owned; all the 
others are owned by chains. 


Senator Evereti: They, sir, would not be 
concerned though with what you are charg- 
ing, say, Eatons in Toronto? 


Mr. Farrell: Oh, yes. 


Senator Everett: Would they? What would 
their alternative be if they thought you were 
charging too much in, say, relation to a 
Toronto newspaper? 
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Mr. Farrell: Well, cut the space or go into 
radio or television. 


Mr. Hull: Shopping News. 


Mr. Farrell: We have a Shopping News. In 
setting up the advertising rate, we hear 
“Really, we just hope you do not increase it 
too much; that is all.” | 
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Senator Everett: The point I am trying to | 
establish is that a newspaper like the Windsor 
Star, it seems to me, because of its position in 
the community where there is no direct com- | 
petition, has a very wide latitude in raising | 
its advertising rates. 


Mr. Farrell: Hardly; hardly. It is more a 
question of attitude, than a paper in Mont- 
real, Toronto, Ottawa, Calgary—those are the : 
only four cities where there is direct competi- | 
tion—and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Senator Everett: To what extent is profita- 
bility related to the concept of freedom of the | 
press? 4 


Mr. Farrell: I do not think it has any rela- 
tion whatsoever. That is why I say freedom of 
the press is that old whore that should be 
retired. It has not got anything to do with it 
whatsoever. I do not think—I do not like the - 
phrase “freedom of the press’. It is the ro 
flow of information. | 

Now in order to publish, a metropeila 
newspaper has to be viable. It has to be prof- 
itable. Otherwise it will go under. However, 
subject to that, I do not think that it has 
anything to do with it whatsoever. I think » 
there are two totally different things. 

There is the free flow of information. It is 
your responsibility to handle the news, be in 
charge of your area circulation, and to get as 
much as you can from your advertising. 


Senator Everett: As much as you can get 
from your advertising? 


Mr. Farrell: Certainly, certainly. Pa 


Senator Everett: I put a question yesterday 
to Mr. Costello, which I will put to you. I sai 
that in his judgment if a government agency iq 
were set up on the premise that an indepen- 
dent newspaper because of its independe 
and virtually non-competitive position in the 
community would be free to set its own 
advertising rates, and that newspaper should © 
be handled much the same as a utility : 
handled. It should make representation to the 


| government body about its costs, and the rate 
would be agreed upon between the newspaper 
and the public. 


_ I am not saying whether that is the right 
thing to do or not. Frankly I do not think it 
is. But if it were done, would it in any way 
interfere with this concept of freedom of the 
press? 


Mr. Farrell: None whatsoever. In my own 
opinion, it has not got anything to do with the 
‘freedom of the press at all. 

If I were to ask an increase, I would be 
happy to submit it to any board. It probably 
would say to me, “I think you should charge 
more”. I would say, “Well I would like to, but 
I do not think I can get away with it.” 


Senator Everett; One last question, Mr. 

Farrell. Page 5, Item 6(a), the question “In 
terms of practical application to your own 
Operations, what do you see as the major 
technological changes likely to occur in the 
inext decade?” 
Can you tell me if, in your judgment, the 
development of computer applications, offset 
and facsimile printing in the next few years 
in any way is going to make it more possible 
w financially possible for new major newspa- 
gers to start in a community like Windsor in 
competition to the Windsor Star? 


Mr. Farrell: I think so; yes. We have a 
‘facsimile operation, the only one of its kind 
n Canada, about 30 miles away from us at 
he moment, the Wallaceburg News. It is a 
small paper. It has just started a daily paper 
‘rom a weekly paper. 

In answer to your question, I think yes; I 
‘would say so. 


_ Senator Everett: Thank you, Mr. Farrell. 
fou are a most interesting witness. 


| The Chairman: Senator Hays. 


| Senator Hays: Mr. Farrell, Senator Everett 
vas going to ask you to define freedom of 
esponsible press, but you have pretty well 
aken care of that. I am wondering how you 
teat, or whether your newspaper as an 
adependent paper has its own code of ethics 
within your own organization. Is this infor- 
vation given to all your reporters and that 
ort of thing? 


‘Mr. Farrell: I am most fortunate. I only 

ave been publisher since January. There 

vas a magnificent tradition in the Windsor 
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Star of reporting the news. I can say only the 
other day that we were involved in a hassel 
over CKLW, the CBC and John Basset of 
Toronto. The instructions I gave to the report- 
er were “Play it straight, but if you lean any 
way, lean on the other side. They are 
involved.” 


Senator Hays: If, Mr. Farrell, you had 
misquoted Senator Paul Martin—which I 
know probably would not happen—and he 
became very annoyed about it and 
telephoned... 


The Chairman: Which would happen. 


Senator Hays: If he were pretty provoked 
and he wanted it corrected and this had been 
a headline of yours which was not too kind to 
him, how would you have treated that if it 
were an error on your part? 


Mr. Farrell: We would publish a correction 
in the same way, in the same space, as the 
story has appeared. 

We had an interesting example of this the 
other day. We have somebody who is very 
opinionated and he always has complaints 
about any story on him. He complained. We 
checked the story. We were satisfied our story 
was fair. I said, “We will not make a correc- 
tion because we consider our story correct. 
However, you send us a letter in print and we 
will publish it.” 

He sent the letter. We printed it. Two days 
ago, we had somebody on the other side of 
the fence contradicting him and taking our 
side. That is how it happens. 


Senator Hays: You said, Mr. Farrell, that 
you use the same amount of space on the 
Same page to make the correction? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. 


Senator Hays: Is this usual insofar as other 
newspapers are concerned? 


Mr. Farrell: I think so. You notice the 
Globe and Mail, on Page 2, which I think is 
more prominent than some of the stories they 
run, they have a large box and they say “Our 
mistake.” 


Senator Hays: You feel that this is good 
newspaper reporting? Is that the way that all 
newspapers should handle this? 


Mr. Farrell; Absolutely. 
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Senator Hays: On page 36, I am thinking of 
my own local newspaper, and a man was sued 
for $170,000 for a debt and by the same name. 


The Chairman: By your name? 


Senator Hays: No. He phoned up and he 
was pretty provoked on this. This was in the 
second section of the page and the publisher 
was quite disturbed about it. On Page 22, he 
said that this chap was a different person. 

What is your thinking about reporting—say 
a man is charged with rape? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. 


Senator Hays: And this is treated in a front 
page story if there are no other stories 
around. Then he is found innocent. How do 
you handle that? 


The Chairman: Mr. Hull. 


Mr. Hull: In the first place, anyone charged 
with rape or indecent assault or anything like 
that, we do not use their name until they are 
convicted. This is the practice. It is the same 
with drunk drivers and people like that. We 
do not use anything at all until they are 
convicted. 


Senator Hays: Is it a general practice in all 
newspapers? 


Mr. Hull: I do not think so. I could not tell 
you. 


Senator Hays: Do you think it should be 
the practice of all newspapers? 


Mr. Hull: The mere fact we do it; yes. 
Regardless of how strongly he is proven inno- 
cent, you have convicted him to a degree by 
an association with the crime. 


Senator Hays: I would like to ask another 
question on a different subject. 

Mr. Farrell, agriculture is—well, the fact 
that I am a poor farmer, I still think it is a 
great culture, the greatest culture in the 
world. They are suffering a great deal today. I 
am wondering if your newspaper, and I am 
sure you must feel the same way, how much 
space are you devoting to agriculture? As far 
as staff in your newspaper, how do you staff 
it agriculture-wise? 


Mr. Farrell: I would say we are probably 
not handling enough of it. However, we did 
send our most senior reporter out west and 
we ran a good, long three-piece story on the 
opp-ed page on the wheat situation out west. I 
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would say it is an area where we could and 
should do better. 


Senator Hays: There is quite a gap now 
because of the very difficult time the agricul- 
tural press has had and the information is not 
available today. Would your feeling be that 
newspapers that are servicing quite large 
agricultural areas, which the Windsor Star is, 
should be doing more insofar as agriculture is 
concerned? 


Mr. Farrell: In our own area, I think we 
cover our own agriculture, which is market 
gardening mostly and small mixed farming. 


The Chairman: Excuse me. I think Mr. ie 
wants to say something on this. 


Mr. Hull: I am going to contradict the pub- 
lisher to a degree. 


The Chairman: Are you sure you want to 
say anything? 


Mr. Hull: Along with the Senator before, | 
when we were talking about experts in the 
field—we have three men whom I consider 
experts on farming. We staff all growers’ | 
associations meetings. We have one man who 
is out quite frequently covering various agri- 
culture meetings of one type or another. 

I agree possibly we do not do it to the 
extent we should, but I think we do it to a | 
greater degree than the majority of other 
papers and it is part of our program of staf- | 
fing important areas—labour, education, agri- 
culture, whatever it is. We have a man there. 


Senator Hays: Do you set aside a certain | 
percentage of your news columns? Do you 
keep track of the amount? 


Mr. Hull: Yes. We have 16 solid columns 
every day devoted to Kent and Lambton 
Counties, and a large percentage of this 
would be farm news. We have another eight 
columns, at least, every day devoted to Essex 
County other than Windsor itself—Leaming- 
ton, Harrow and other farm areas. It is not a 
large percentage, but a sufficient percentage is 
dedicated to farming. 3 

We have had main stories on Page 1 devot- 
ed to it. We play the newspapers by ear so 
far as this goes, not by edition. In other 
words, in our first edition, which primarily 
goes to these farm areas, we would line some 
accounts by the departments in Toronto 
which would not necessarily be on Page 1 in | 
our final edition, which is strictly our City. 
We would use it in the inside somewhere. 
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Senator Hays: Have you found that the 


introduction of TV hurt insofar as your 
_ advertising was concerned or has it leveled 
_ off? 


Mr. Hull: I would not say it hurt us; no. 
Senator Hays: It did not hurt? 


Mr. Hull: Not in any great degree anyway; 
no. 


' Mr. Farrell: I would say the automotive 

_pact has had a very happy effect on Windsor 

from 1955 to 1960. It was a depressed area. I 
think that if there were no radio and televi- 
sion, there would be space in our market for 
other newspapers. 


Mr. Hull: I was wrong there on the degree. 
I was thinking more of locally. It has hurt us 
from the national advertising point of view 
for the simple reason there is so much expo- 
sure to television and radio in our area. We 
have six Detroit TV stations and God knows 
how many radio—40 or 50 in that area. This 
market is looked at by national advertising. 


The Chairman: Could I come off advertising 
for a moment? There is a statement in your 
brief which intrigues me. I would like to ask 
you about it, Mr. Farrell. 

It is number 11 on Page 8: “Is there an 
‘establishment’ which controls the mass media 
in Canada, or any one of the media?” The 
answer is one word, “Debatable.” 

I am wondering if you would discuss that 
answer for us, perhaps indicating if you will 
the pros, and presumably there are both pros 
and cons in a debate. What reasons are there 
for thinking that there is an establishment? 
Who is in that establishment? 

Conversely, what reasons are there for 
thinking there is not an establishment? 


_ Mr. Farrell: I think when you have heard 
all of the opinions of the newspapers, you 
will see that it represents a very dierent 
point of view in the sense that it is debatable. 
The very tendency of owning a newspaper is 
a fairly healthy, fairly well paid one, so one 
tends to associate with what is known as the 
astablishment. 

Therefore, it is the establishment point of 
view. It is apt to permeate one’s point of 
view. 
|The Chairman: Well, we had a quotation 
yesterday which someone here used from an 
ticle which appeared in the Forum. 
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Desmond Morton said that it did not matter 
who owned the paper because the owners are 
all the same kind of people, wealthy business- 
men, and what does it matter whether it 
belongs to this chain or that chain—I forget 
the exact quotation. You would then agree 
with Mr. Morton? 


Mr. Farrell: I would not. I do not consider 
myself—I think I can give you an example. I 
am the only publisher who has been followed 
by both the RCMP and the Secret Police of 
Russia. Now, I do not consider that the 
establishment. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman. 


senator McElman: Could I refer to Senator 
Hay’s question. 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Senator McElman: He spoke of the situa- 
tion where an individual may be maligned or 
incorrectly reported, etcetera. I would like to 
raise the case of a community and the treat- 
ment that would be given it. 

I think of one specific instance where this 
happened last Hallowe’en. The local newspa- 
per in the community concerned carried a 
front page banner headline together with 
photographs of how people—I believe they 
were described as sadists—put razor blades 
into apples and the like and passed them to 
children. 

The story went further. It isolated entirely 
three specific sections of the community 
where these apples had been handed out to 
youngsters. 

It again referred to the people as pretty 
dreadful, in quite descriptive language. This 
story began, according to my recollection, and 
was fed to the CP wire and, presumably, 
went out to Canada in the overall coverage of 
Hallowe’en activities. 

Two or three days later, the police authori- 
ties found this was a hoax. The children 
themselves had placed these razor blades in 
the apples. These children were the ones who 
reported having been given the apples. 

Now in this instance, the community at 
large and specific sections of it had been 
described as sadistic. 

The story which reported the fact of the 
hoax was printed somewhere around 12 or 14, 
about a two-inch story rather thoroughly 
buried. I do not imagine it was of sufficient 
interest to hit the CP wire. 
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Now, would this be considered fair and 
honest news gathering, where a community is 
maligned? 


Mr. Farrell: No. I do not think it is fair. I 
am not familiar with the case. I think this is 
one of the reasons I support a local press 
council. God knows, we all make mistakes. I 
think the great thing about newspapers is 
that we make our mistakes in the open; most 
other people have the opportunity of putting 
them underneath the table. 


Mr. Hull: We had the same experience in 
Windsor one Hallowe’en. We gave reasonable 
play to the story in our main local page. We 
did not line it as such. It was the first time 
we have had this experience. There was no 
indication that it was a hoax. There was 
nothing to contradict the story. 

Personally, I am quite sure that I would 
have considered almost a bigger story the fact 
it was a hoax. Just to answer your question, I 
am sure that we would have given possibly 
bigger play because we appreciated the image 
of the City and we want to correct having 
done it in the first place. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett. 


Senator Everett: You have commented, Mr. 
Farrell, vigorously on what you feel is wrong 
with chain ownership, concentration, but you 
also have stated that the succession duties 
rules should be more liberal in order to permit 
the succession of a newspaper or anything 
else, I gather. With that I agree. 

One of the answers to that would be to 
envisage independent newspapers that are 
publicly owned. Can you tell me if there is 
anything wrong with that, if that would 
interfere in any way with the so-called free- 
dom of the press? 


Mr. Farrell: I do not believe so. I have an 
old saying that there is only one thing worse 
than the private ownership of the press, and 
that is the public ownership of the press. 


Senator Evereti: Why is that? 


Mr. Farrell: It is subject to political pres- 
sure. I think it is basic. I am, I think I should 
be, as independent as I can. Actually today, 
with the CBC and television and radio, there 
is a fair amount of government views in that 
sense of the word. 


The Chairman: Senator Bourque, do you 
have a question? 
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Senator Bourque: No; no. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hull, Senator Hays asked you about the 
effect of television on your advertising. I 
would like to ask you about whether the 
advent of television has affected written jour- 
nalism at all. : 


Mr. Hull: Yes, to a degree. We realize that 
it is impossible to compete with radio and _ 
television when it comes to reporting spot. 
news, as such. 

Possibly, it is best explained that to my 
knowledge or my memory, I think the last 
extra, as such, we published would be the 
death of King George VI. That was quite 
awhile ago. This was when you called all 
your people back and put out a paper. | 

I can recall that when President Kennedy 
was assassinated, it happened at a perfect 
time for us. We were going to press anyway. 
We could put an extra on that. 

We appreciate the fact that it is just tough 
competition when it comes to the presentation 
of spot news, but when it comes to the full 
story and the factual story, I do not think 
they can compete against us. 4 


Mr. Fortier: We heard a view expressed | 
that with the advent of television, written 
journalism had to become more exact. Could | 


you comment on that? 
| 


Mr. Hull: Well, we have to be exact in our) 
local news coverage because if we are not| 
exact, neither are the radio stations for the | 
simple reason—and they admit, all except) 
one—that if we do not publish, they are not 
going to have a newscast. We catch them all 
the time. 

For instance, we made an error regarding a | 
local Board of Education deciding to build a 
$500,000 addition to the high school. For some | 
reason or other, the reporter had the wrong 
high school. Four radio stations had the 
wrong high school for that day and for 24 
hours later. 

Accuracy, of course, always has been our 
main point. We strive for it. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Hull: Fortunately, Senator Hays, we do 
not have many experiences having to run 
these corrections, very infrequently I am 
happy to say. 
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We have to supply more information possi- 
bly than we used to because we have to 
appreciate the fact that the general public 
already has the story. It is a spot news story. 


Mr. Fortier: Which already has been seen. 


Mr. Hull: Well, if you go to a sports event, 
you enjoy reading the story more after you 
have been there than if you had not been 
there. 


Mr. Fortier: As a lawyer I was very inter- 
ested to hear about this self-policing obliga- 
tion which you have at the Windsor Star. 
Could you tell us what offences are included 
in this prohibition to publish names of the 
accused? 


Mr. Hull: Well, as a lawyer, first of all you 
will be interested to know that in a period of 
three weeks, the 11 top editorial people had 
sessions with the three top members of the 
Department of Law at the University of 
Windsor. It almost was the start of the com- 
munity press council because they wasted no 
words in telling us what they thought of some 
of our coverage. 


As to criminal offences, I mentioned rape, 
indecent assault, cases of any kind involving 
exposure or infants, shoplifters. 


_ Mrz. Fortier: It goes beyond sexual offences? 


Mr. Hull: Yes; indeed, yes. I had a session 
with the four ‘provincial judges. In other 
words, they were the four judges who used to 
be in our magistrates court. We were cover- 
ing them fairly fully and we wondered at the 
time whether it was proper or not. 


The four of them agreed that the publica- 
tion of names in almost anything served as a 
deterrent in a lot of cases. As they put it, we 
run drunk drivers and careless drivers. They 
said, “There are many men in Windsor who 
set out at night to go to a party who take 
tabs. They do not drive, not that they are 
afraid of a fine or of going to jail, but they 
are afraid of being in the Windsor Star.” 
Chey said, “If you stop one man from driving 
lis car and_ killing somebody, it is 
vorthwhile.”’ 

They wanted us to publish everything. 

_ If the publisher had not been so busy get- 
ing the brief together, we would have had 
jhe section doing a complete survey of police 
‘overage. 

-Now, we do not print first offenders and 
hoplifters because, God knows what happens 
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to people. We have some of our finest people 
lifting something worth 50 cents with $50 in 
their pocket. We do not publish those. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald. 


Senator Macdonald: Pardon me. Do you 
publish if someone goes in off the street and 
picks up a toothbrush? 


Mr. Hull: Not if he has no record. If he is 
sent to jail, if he is a many offender, prob- 
ably. 


Mr. Fortier: There is a prohibition in the 
law regarding first offenders and young 
people. 


Mr. Hull: These juveniles I am talking 
about, if they appear in Magistrates Court. 


Mr. Fortier: If they have been referred. 


Mr. Hull: Our policy was if someone 
showed sufficient interest in them to request 
that we not publish their names—the father, 
mother, or somebody phoned up and came 
and pleaded with us and showed enough 
interest—and they were first offenders, then 
we would leave them out. 

I am sure that when we do a study on our 
police court coverage, there will be further 
eliminations on those. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you suggest this be 
made a policy for all newspapers in Canada? 


Mr. Hull: I would think so. When it comes 
to more serious crimes like rape and some of 
those, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: As you know, in the so-called 
omnibus bill, which has become more famous 
for other facets thereof, a newspaper is not 
allowed now to publish accounts of prelimi- 
nary inquiries. It is interesting to hear that 
you had preceded the spirit behind this 
amendment to the Criminal Code. 


Mr. Hull: This comes in our definition of 
freedom of the press. I know other editors, 
publishers scream about restricting news of 
this kind. We do not. I did not get a bit 
excited about not being able to publish pre- 
liminary hearing news because I agreed that 
this is one way of affecting the man’s trial. 

Either way we do have the right to publish 
it after he has been convicted or found inno- 
cent, if we want. We feel we have sufficient. 


Mr. Farrell: Also we do not publish what 
we consider to be invasion of privacy unless 
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the individual is in the public eye. In cases in 
which John Smith gets a divorce from Mary 
Smith, we consider that to be their own pri- 
vate business. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there a service through the 
newspaper by which you would accept a paid 
legal notice of that? 


Mr. Farrell: Oh, certainly. I think advertis- 
ing columns have to be free. In fact we have 
classified space for divorces. If anybody wants 
to announce their divorce, they can. 


Mr. Fortier: Like a birth or death; would 
that be in the same section? 


The Chairman: I think, Senators, that our 
next witnesses soon will be here. I do not 
want to terminate without giving the Sena- 
tors one final opportunity to ask any addition- 
al questions they may have. 

Senator Hays. 


Senator Hays: May I just follow this up. I 
think that this is most interesting this after- 
noon to learn that you do have this code of 
ethics within your own organization. I think it 
would be well if we had it across Canada. 

How would you go about saying “This 
should not be printed”, regardless of what 
kind of paper it is—-whether weekly or so on? 


Mr. Farrell: I cannot think we can say we 
are right in those borderline areas. I think if 
other newspapers like the way we do it, they 
can copy us. If they do not, I am not saying 
we are right or they are wrong. It is just 
something we ourselves happen to believe. 


Senator Hays: If you feel this way, is this 
the persecution of an individual if it is in 
another newspaper? 


Mr. Farrell: In some cases I think it is; yes. 
Senator Hays: Is this freedom to persecute? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. The press has the freedom 
to persecute. It in only public opinion that 
will keep us on the straight and narrow. 


Senator Hays: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: One short question. You 
made the statement newspapers are here to 
stay. In what form then, based on that? 

I would like to go ahead. Do you conduct a 
measurement of any nature of your readers to 
determine whether your newspaper still is 
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reaching the youth or the on-coming genera- 
tion? In what proportion have you been 
reaching them compared to the past; is it 


diminishing or increasing? ; 


Mr. Farrell: We only have just started this. 
We had a survey done in 1963, we are doing 
the same questions on the same basis for 
1969. We intend to keep this up indefinitely. 
We intend to have an accurate sample of our 
audience, as accurate as we can. We are 
taking a sample of 7,500 in Windsor. The 
statisticians say this is a good sample of a 
community of our size if it is a strict random 
sample. 

It is highly organized and we intend to 
keep it up, so long as I am there anyway. 


Senator McElman: Are you reaching the 


younger generation? , 


Mr. Farrell: Not as well as we should; no. I 


hardly can talk of this as we only have the | 
first wave and I only can make generaliza-. 


tions. We notice that the interest seems to go 


from a sort of high from about 20 to 25 years 


old, oddly enough. 
It seems to go down in the age group 25 to 


35; and then from 35 on, it seems to pick up | 
again. Now, I emphasize “it seems”. We will 


be happy to give you our report when we 
have the sample. 


The Chairman: When will that be? 


Mr. Farrell: We should be done by Spring. | 


We are on the second wave now. 


The Chairman: Well, we will be most inter- 


ested; thank you. ; 


| 
| 


Senator McElman: Would it be fair to sug- | 


gest in the light of your measurement, if it is 
indicated that you are not reaching the new 
generation and you must look to the future 


and say, save your paper’s circulation, that | 
although the newspaper is here to stay, it | 
could take a quite different form or format 


perhaps? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. It is changing slowly. We | 


changed our front page the other day. Literal- 


ly all hell broke loose. I never had such | 


insulting language in my entire life because 
we changed the format of the paper. It was 
incredible. I would have not have believed 
it if it had not happened to me. 


Mr. Hull: I just want to add that it was 


most encouraging that all of the comments | 


were “What are you doing to our paper”. 
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_ My. Fortier: Mr. Farrell, you have publicly 
objected in recent weeks to the sale of CKLW 
to Maclean-Hunter and the Toronto Tele- 
gram. I think it would be interesting and 
certainly of much benefit to the committee if 
we could hear your reasons for objecting to 
that sale in order that we might have it on 
the record. 


Mr. Farrell: I can pull out the summary of 
the brief. I have it here if you will wait a 
second. I will just see if I can find it here. 


Yes; here we are. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sure you recall the punch 
words. 


Mr. Farrell: I have switched off. Now, in 
this context, it must be realized that this 
station has a potential audience of 6,500,000 
Americans, a third of the population of 
Canada, as we said in presenting our brief. 

I said quite seriously it should be the 
Department of External Affairs that should 
be fighting this case and not us. Now, these 
are the contentions contained in our brief to 
the C.R.T.C.: (a) “It is in the national interest, 
both internally and externally, that this sta- 
tion be acquired by the CBC”; (b), that there 
be a prompt re-examination of the conten- 
tion that the CBC cannot operate CKLW 
without suffering a large operating loss; (c), 
the Government of Canada in the national 
interest should insist that the CBC purchase 
Station CKLW and provide the necessary 
funds. 

Failing this, it should be a prerequisite for 
the granting of this licence that the Toronto 
Telegram and Maclean-Hunter interests 

hegotiate the precise terms upon which the 

CBC can take over the station at a later date. 

_ An offer to do this has already been public- 

ly made by one of the applicants. 


Now, we stated in the hearing that if they 
granted a licence to the Maclean-Hunter 
Toronto Telegram interests, we would do 
everything in our power to help them provid- 
ing they maintain a Canadian identity. If they 
did not do so, we would be as—things would 
be as awkward as possible. That is the 
proposition. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you have made the 
same objection of principle if you had been 
Operating, let us say, in Sudbury? 


My. Farrell: No. Windsor is a very unique 
community. 
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Mr. Fortier: It is because of the uniqueness 
of the community that you made _ this 
opposition? 


Mr. Farrell: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if Mr. Farrell would 
care to file a copy of the opposition which 
was presented before the CRTC with the 
committee. I think it would be very useful to 
the operation of the committee. 


The Chairman: Senator Beaubien. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Farrell, did you say 
that CKLW could not be operated except ata 
very heavy loss? 


Mr. Farrell: So the CBC claims. 


Senator Beaubien: Well, the CBC certainly 
knows something about operating at a heavy 
loss. Why would you think that the CBC 
would not be right, especially if they bought 
it? 

Mr. Farrell: Well, if a private operator is 
willing to pay $5 million for a station, as we 
say in our brief, it is an affront to conscience 
to say that it cannot be operated. 


Senator Beaubien: At a profit? 


Mr. Farrell: Well, somewhere near the 
break-even point, at least. 


Senator Beaubien: If you look at the state- 
ment of the CBC, you will see they can oper- 
ate a lot of stations at a great big loss. 


The Chairman: Senator Hays. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Farrell, I am sure the 
committee would be very interested in your 
code of ethics, if you have a written code of 
ethics. 


Mr. Farrell: No; we have not. The ASNE 
has a very good code of ethics. We would be 
happy to edit that because there are a couple 
of spots in there that we do not entirely agree 
with, but it is a very good statement. 


The Chairman: Would you edit it to your 
satisfaction and send it in to us? 


Mr. Farrell: Certainly. 


The Chairman: Well, Honourable Senators, 
on behalf of the committee, I want to thank 
Mr. Farrell and Mr. Hull. I think it has been 
a most worthwhile presentation and we are 
thoroughly grateful to your for being here. 


2:56 


We will adjourn for exactly ten minutes. 
We will meet in exactly ten minutes to 
receive the brief from the St. John’s Evening 
Telegram. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, if I 
might call the hearing back into session, 
please. 

The second brief from a daily newspaper is 
the one we are going to talk about now. It is 
from the St. John’s Evening Telegram. Sitting 
on my immediate right is the President of the 
Company, Mr. Hubert C. Herder. On my 
immediate left is the Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Mr. Stephen P. Herder. On the 
extreme left is Michael Harrington, who has 
been the editor of the Telegram since 1959. 

Gentlemen, we received your brief as we 
requested three weeks in advance. We are 
grateful; thank you. It has been circulated to 
the members of the committee. They have 
studied its contents so I think we can take the 
brief as read. 

If you wish now to make any sort of pre- 
liminary statement, you may. You may sum- 
marize the brief, expand on it, explain it or, 
indeed, talk about anything else you may 
wish for as much as 15 minutes, following 
which we will have the question period. 

If you want to proceed with questions right 
away, we will do that. 


Mr. Hubert C. Herder: President, St. John’s 
Evening Telegram, Newfoundland. 


Mr. Herder: First of all, gentlemen, I would 
like to say if the brief is a little ragged, it is 
because it was done in rather a hurry. On top 
of receiving your invitation to submit one, we 
were in the midst of a leadership campaign at 
home. Believe me, it is a lonely feeling 
because nobody would talk to me until it was 
all over. 


I was hooked because the letter had been 
addressed to me. We enjoyed doing it; it is 
the first time we ever have done it—and pos- 
sibly the first time we ever have put on paper 
what we think we think of ourselves. 

There are a few little errors in it. One I 
think I should draw attention to is that we 
were not trying to be colourful when we said 
“We h-u-e to a certain line.” I am sorry a few 
of them got through. 


However, I cannot say we are entirely 
happy to be here only because I personally 
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am rather nervous. I thought I had passed 
that age, but it is not so. 

We will be only too happy to answer any 
questions that we possibly can. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Well, there certainly is no 
reason for you to be nervous and there is a 
reason for us to apologize. Someone had to be 
here early on, and I quite agree the people 
who will be coming in February, March, and 
later will be much more prepared as they will 
have more time to work on their briefs. I 
do not think you should apologize at all. We 
appreciate your being able to cooperate and 
do it quickly. 

I think, Mr. Herder, our first questions are 
from Senator John Macdonald. 


Senator Macdonald: First of all I, too, must 
express my disagreement right away with 
your remarks in that I do not think your brief 
is ragged at all. I think it is very complete. 
We were glad that you were able to give us 
such a fine brief on such short notice. Now 
that I have those preliminary remarks out of 
the way, we can get together. 

I take it from your brief that you are pub- 
lishing a provincial paper in Newfoundland, 
that your coverage is such that I think you 
mentioned 1,200 communities that you get 
into a part from the City of St. John’s, so you 
do, I would think, speak for the Province of 
Newfoundland pretty well. j 

Now, I notice you mentioned something 
about the freedom of the press. Would you 
care to enlarge upon what you consider to be 
the freedom of the press, especially in 
Newfoundland? —_ 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes. Of course it is an 
expression that I do not think we use a great 
deal around the office. I suppose it is there 
and it is what we mean. 


I would say we feel we are able to print 
what we want to within the bounds of good 
taste as we see them, and within the laws of 
the land. That is my own opinion. I do not 
know whether you care to try another editor, 
whether he will be more vocal than I. 


The Chairman: Do you want to say any- 
thing on that, Mr. Harrington? 


Mr. Michael Harrington: Editor, St. John’s 
Evening Telegram. 


Mr. Harrington: Well, I am substantially in 
agreement with that. As Mr. Herder says, we 
do not sit down every day when we go to the 
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office to talk about the freedom of the press 
and just what we want to do about it today. 


I think so far as we are concerned that we 
do the best we can to put out a reasonably 
good newspaper, as factual as possible, as 
truthful as possible, to cover events as they 
occur without trying to colour them or with- 
out undue bias. I think, on the whole, we do a 
reasonably good job in that area. More than 
that I cannot say. 


Senator Macdonald: Are you satisfied there 
are no pressures from any source? I mean 
pressure from advertisers or pressure groups 
of any kind on you for what you should be 
publishing or not publishing? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Oh, yes; of course there 
have been and will be again, no doubt. There 
is surprisingly little from advertisers. We are 
a small community, reasonably small. We 
know most of them. I think they realize that 
it would be a waste of time. 


Senator Macdonald: You mentioned some- 
thing about publishing that which is in good 
taste. If I recall, there was some talk of a law 
in Newfoundland. I do not know if it ever 
went through. It was about publishing pro- 
ceedings in divorce cases, for example. Did 
that ever go through? 


. Mr. Harrington: Not in connection with 
divorce cases. The legislation never was 
brought in. It was hinted at, but it died in the 
summer somewhere along the line. 


The Chairman: Some of the people at the 
back are straining to hear you. They want to 
know what you are saying. 


Senator Macdonald: I am sure they do. 
The Chairman: Well, they indicate they do. 


_ Senator Macdonald: Now, again you men- 
tion something about monopoly. Now there is 
another daily paper, as I understand it, anda 
weekly being published there. 


Mr. Harrington: Morning papers. 


Senator Macdonald: You are an afternoon 
paper? 


' Mr. Harrington: That is right. 


Senator Macdonald: Would you consider 
yourselves as a monopoly with your great 
circulation? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Not a monopoly, but we 
are happy that the situation is as it is. 
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Senator Macdonald: You do not own any 
interests in radio or TV stations. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No. 


Senator Macdonald: You mentioned the 
weekly owned an interest in some other sta- 
tion. What weekly is that, by the way? 


Mr. Harrington: It is the Newfoundland 
Herald and part of the structure of New- 
foundland Station CJON. 

There was a time when you might have 
considered that the Telegram was a monopo- 
ly, long before the days of television and 
radio. We have two television stations in St. 
John’s now and several radio stations. There 
is no monopoly insofar as the control on news 
or opinion or any of that. 


Senator Macdonald: You people use the 
Canadian Press news service? 


Mr. Harrington: Yes, with others. 


Senator Macdonald: As I recall, when they 
were speaking to us they mentioned the fact 
that you give them news and get news back 
from them and this kind of stuff. 


I was wondering about the accuracy; for 
example, you put news on the CP Wire from 
Newfoundland—say from Gander where 
somebody phoned it in or you have a local 
office. Now, do you check as to the accuracy 
of that news item before you send it on? 


Mr. Stephen P. Herder: Vice President and 
General Manager, St. John’s Eevening Tele- 
gram. 


Mr. S. Herder: Perhaps I can answer that. 


The Canadian Press has a_ fully-staffed 
bureau in Newfoundland which works out of 
our news room and that man is responsible to 
his Atlantic Bureau—I guest that is the 
proper name—in Halifax. He reports directly, 
of course. Everything that we write is availa- 
ble to him, most of the time before we pub- 
lish it. 


Senator Bourque: He just picks out what 
he wants, that sort of thing? 


Mr. S. Herder: Yes, unfortunately. Some- 
times there are things on what is our area 
regional wire, as I mentioned, before we pub- 
lish the same material ourselves. But this is 
part of the cooperative system and we have 
no quarrel with it. 
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Senator Macdonald: I was interested in one 
part of your brief, when they were asking 
about starting a newspaper or what is called 
the large newspapers absorbing the smaller 
ones. 

You mention that you brought the concen- 
tration justified because it is the only way to 
keep the smaller papers from going under 
and thereby, maintains a second or even third 
voice in the community. 


Do you care to elaborate on that? 


Mr. S. Herder: I think, as a newpsaper 
man, I would hate to see a newspaper “go 
under”. 


Senator Macdonald: I am quoting from 
your brief. 


Mr. S. Herder: Yes. Did we say that; it got 
a little out of whack when we were putting it 
together. 


The Chairman: Do you want to point out 
where it is? 


Senator Macdonald: Yes. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I might point out that 
this brief was made up and composed of the 
thoughts of a number of people in our office 
and rather than edit and try and make one 
paragraph out of five submissions, we decided 
to lump and put them in there. As I say, the 
mere fact they are there means we must go 
along with them, but they are not necessarily 
our own views as individuals. 


Senator Macdonald: Under the thing of 
ownership in Paragraph 5 . 


Mr. S. Herder: The reference only is 
intended to mean—and perhaps I am inter- 
preting somebody else’s comments because as 
Hubert says, three or four or five of us had a 
hand in it and there is some overlapping 
admittedly. We merely mean it is better for a 
newspaper to exist as part of a conglomerate, 
as it were, than not to exist at all. 

That is all that we mean by it really. It is 
better to have three voices in a community 
than, perhaps, one. 


Senator Macdonald: If they are all owned 
by the same person, would it make any 
difference? 


Mr. S. Herder: It would depend entirely on 
what control was exercised by ownership on 
the content of the newspaper. 
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Senator Macdonald: In that same item 
about ownership, you mention the fact that 
you feel the advertising should be available 
to anyone. I was wondering if you have any 
views on advertising, for example, tobacco? 
Do you accept that? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes; we do. We have 
talked about it. 

Senator Macdonald: Apart from pipe 
tobacco. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: We have talked about it, 
but we feel that like liquor—I think you also 
could go to motor cars being bad for us, if 
you want to stretch a long bow. They are 
pretty dangerous on the highway. 

We feel, if they are allowed to be sold, why 
not allow them to advertise? It is unfortunate, 
but we do not get a great deal of it. 


Senator Macdonald: Do you have any 
standard by which you judge advertising, like 
misleading advertising? Do you look at it 
before you publish it? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes; not always with 
great success—according to the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, but we try to delete any Oe 
that is misleading or not correct. 


Senator Macdonald: I notice you mention 
something about the increase in postal rates 
affecting you. Formerly, a lot of your circula- 
tion was by mail. Would you care to elaborate 
on that? , 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Well, it still is. As you 
know, the percentage increase was a bit of a 
crack, but we will live with it. The postal 
service is not very good, and pretty slow. It is 
rather like fruit: If you leave it around too 
long, it rather spoils or becomes out-dated. 


For instance, from St. John’s to Corner- 
brook: We publish on Fridays. It is in the 
Post Office the Friday afternoon. Cornerbrook 
is by rail 400 miles at the most. The paper is 
delivered to the people Monday afternoon, if 
we are lucky. 


Senator Macdonald; Just as a matter of 
interest, since the train has stopped, how do 
they carry the mail? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: The freight train still 
runs. We use a truck in some cases. 


Senator Bourque: 


The freight train still 
runs? : 
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Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes. 


Senator Macdonald: I see you mention the 
figure of $65,000 more. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: This is what we figured 
the mail we put into the Post Office in the 
time of the new rates; this is what it would 
cost us. 

But let me finish. We put another nickel on 
our papers which just about evens out. So far 
we are getting away with it, if that is the 
word to use. 


The Chairman: When did you do that? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: 
months ago. 


Approximately two 


The Chairman: You held your circulation? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Pretty well. We lost a 
bit. There are a lot of Newfoundlanders who 
wander from home and a fair amount of 
those in the United States and Canada, some 
of those have dropped because the rate has 
been going up. At the moment, we are run- 
ning behind about 2,000 copies. 


_ The Chairman: Which made it worthwhile. 


Senator Macdonald: You put the whole 
increase on the subscribers; did you increase 
your advertising rates? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No. We were selling for 
15 on the Friday edition and we put it to 20. 


Senator Macdonald: Just on weekends? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Just the weekend; 
Monday through Thursday remains at ten 
cents. 


_Senator Macdonald: Mr. Herder, I am 
trying to see what item it would be again, to 
revert to your section on freedom of the 
press. It is Clause 10. It would seem to me if 
you look at that last paragraph, Section 10... 


The Chairman: The last paragraph on the 
whole section? 


Senator Macdonald: Trying to get my 
page; after you come to the ownership sec- 
tion, the pages are not numbered. It starts 
with “It is often claimed that the freedom of 
the press is no more than the freedom of the 
individual and that ‘the right of the journalist 
to comment is no higher than the right of 
the man in the street’.” 


You go on from there. You seem to disagree 
with the point of view and to say the right of 
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the journalist is higher than the right of the 
man on the street. It is “justified in claiming 
a wider latitude and more freedom than a 
less informee average citizen.” 


Do you find that part? Would you care to 
comment on that? 


Mr. Harrington: Yes. I would think that a 
working journalist, whether he is a reporter 
or editor, is on top of things—at least he is 
supposed to be; he has to be. 


He has to keep up with the events that are 
going on, in touch with people. He does have, 
I think, a little more knowledge and under- 
standing of what goes on about him than the 
average person. To say that the right of the 
journalist to comment is a bit higher than the 
regular man on the street, well, I think that is 
the case truly. 


Senator Macdonald: Would you make a 
distinction between journalists? Some report- 
ers are better educated or have a wider back- 
ground of knowledge. Do you give him more 
freedom than you would a reporter who is 
less informed? I do not want to embarrass 
you. 


Mr. S. Herder: Yes; if the qualification 
were known to us. 


Senator Macdonald: It is a new concept to 
me, of freedom of the press. I understood, if I 
may digress for a moment, that freedom of 
the press was the same for all average citi- 
zens, the freedom of speech. You are saying 
that the freedom of the press is higher than 
the freedom of the average individual. The 
reporter has a wider freedom because he is 
better informed than somebody else. 


I am interested in how you justify that. 
The Chairman: Mr. Herder. 


Mr. S. Herder: That is a tough one to com- 
ment on really. The point that I was about to 
make is I think when a person has qualifica- 
tions in a field, not necessarily making him an 
expert, but if he is well qualified in an area, 
he surely would be entitled to some latitude 
in his remarks. 

He certainly would be in our newspaper, if 
we were convinced of his qualification. For 
example, I would certainly rather get some- 
body to write about any subject you would 
care to name who had qualifications to write 
on that subject than some one who did not. It 
is as simple as that. 


Senator Macdonald: That is not the point. 
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Mr. S. Herder: I am not trying to evade 
the... 


Senator Macdonald: Say the average citi- 
zen wants to make a statement on something 
you say. You say, “Our reporter is better 
informed so...” 


Mr. S. Herder: Not at all. Any citizen has 
the right, as they do on all newspapers, I 
believe, to comment with complete latitude on 
any subject that appeals to them, within the 
normal bounds of libel. 


Senator Macdonald: What about the ordi- 
nary citizen who writes a letter to your paper 
that is wholly disagreeing with something 
that your reporter had said? 


Mr. S. Herder: We are inclined to give that 
more prominence than any other letters we 
may have for that day. I think most newspa- 
pers are over-sensitive on that. 


Mr. Harrington: We give wide freedom to 
letters to the editor and the letters that dis- 
pute our own views are given that much 
more prominence. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: We like it because when 
the paper is being read—and we do not think 
we are by any means the last port of call nor 
are we always right, unfortunately. 


Senator Macdonald: It might be I am 
misunderstanding you, but as a matter of 
principle, I do not see how you justify and 
claim a wider latitude and more freedom for 
a reporter than for the less-informed person. 

I agree with you that these open-line radio 
programs are faced with the problem of an 
anonymous person going in and, unless they 
cut him off pretty quickly, he can say some 
strange things. 


Mr. S. Herder: It is difficult to get the right 
sort of comment. It is something I would 
rather think about. 


The Chairman: We do not want to chew the 
thing to death. Should we press on to other 
things? 


Senator Macdonald: I would let it go at 
that. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I do not think—that 
sounds like an awfully familiar phrase. I am 
SOLry. 


Mr. Fortier: It does not happen too often in 
the newspaper‘s. 
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The Chairman: That usually is you who 
says things like that, Senator Macdonald. 


Senator Macdonald: Is your paper a union 
paper? Is there a craft union or other types of 
unions? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes; one craft union, 
IPP, International Print and Pressmen. 


Senator Macdonald: The American Guild is 
not in there? é 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No. 


Senator Macdonald: Have they tried, to 
your knowledge? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Not to my knowledge. 


Senator Macdonald: There is something one 
of the other people here today said. I was 


interested in the publishing of police court | 


news. They use great discretion in publishing 
the names of any person apart from the legal 
obligation—they try not to publish that per- 
son’s name, I assume unless it was a very 
serious case. Have you any guidelines in 
regard to that? 


Mr. S. Herder: We were here before the 
Windsor Star’s bulletin was offered this after- 
noon. We like very much what Mr. Hull and 
Mr. Farrell had to say on that. We do, indeed, 
do much the same thing ourselves. 

In our case, this is a policy which is under 
rather constant revision. We do not publish 
first offenders, drunks and that sort of thing. 
On the shoplifting, we eventually came to a 
limit as to what was stolen. Now we are not 
using that. 

In other words, if Mrs. Smith stole $50, her 
name did not get in the papers. Mrs. Jones, 
her neighbour stole $250, whe did get in the 
paper. 


Well, we went to our lawyer to try and find | 
out what we were doing. We eventually | 


stopped publishing shoplifting at all. We 


rather liked the description of ethics that is | 


given by the Windsor Star, the one given 
earlier. 


Senator Macdonald: Just one other matter. | 
As I take it now, the Managing Editor is the | 


one who actually gets these records in the 
paper; am I correct in that? 


Mr. S. Herder: Yes; that is correct, and | 


four news editors. 


Senator Macdonald: Then it goes down the ) 


line that way? 


I 


| 
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Mr. S. Herder: That is right. 


Senator Macdonald: Apart from what goes 
into the papers, who is responsible for the 
headlines and the little headlines, perhaps 
over a column? 


Mr. S. Herder: Well, a variety of people on 
the news desk—we all call them different 
things, copy editors, some cali them caption 
writers. We just refer to them as deskmen 
actually. 


Senator Macdonald: What I am trying to 
get at is this: Now sometimes the headline 
tells practically an entirely different story 
from if you read the whole story or they pull 
just something, a few words which are 
dramatic. Then you read the story and per- 
haps you feel that you are let down. The 
story did not live up to your expectation. 


I was wondering if there is anyone, any one 
person on the paper who is responsible, if it 
came down to it, for that headline—not to 
make it but to say what goes on that story. 


Mr. S. Herder: Not on our newspaper, no. 


Mr. Harrington: If that occurs, it is an error 
of judgment and it certainly does occur occa- 
sionally. You know, they seize anything to try 
and get something into your headlines to 
attract your reader to the story, to try to give 
an idea what it is all about. In many cases, 


_ the person who is doing that and putting the 


head on may be in a hurry, or it may be they 
do not real diligently enough and they just 
come up with something that strikes their 
eye. That goes on unfortunately. It misrepre- 
sents the story, presents the wrong picture, 


and could be faulty on that account. 


Senator Macdonald: I was wondering : if 


before the papers are published, do they come 


back to the Managing Editor or somebody 
who okays the whole thing before it goes to 
press? 


Mr. Harrington: Yes, the heads are. If they 
are not related to the story, unfortunately, 
they often are read on a proof separately. 


Senator Macdonald: I understood he would 
not read all the stories. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: We have our share of 


faults, where the headline definitely is mis- 
_leading—not by design. 


Senator Macdonald: I am very grateful to 
these men, but perhaps somebody else would 
like to say something. 
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Mr. H. C. Herder: You are a Cape Breton- 
er; you are on our side. 


Senator Macdonald: That is true. 

The Chairman: Is that automatic, Senator? 
Senator Macdonald: Yes. 

The Chairman: Senator Hays. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Herder, I understood 
that in Newfoundland only 334 percent of 
the householders receive a daily newspaper. 
Is this increasing or decreasing? Was it 
caused by television or other communica- 
tions? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Actually, Senator, our 
circulation has gone up in the 10-year period, 
particularly, so we are very hopeful, TV 
notwithstanding. 


As you notice, our Monday through Thurs- 
day, our daily is about 25,000 and our week- 
end or Friday paper runs up to 50,000. The 
reason for this in many cases is again the 
length of time in getting the paper to the 
people. In other words, there are a lot of 
people that only get the weekend paper and 
not the daily. 


Senator Hays: Are there a lot of people in 
the City of St. John’s who are not receiving a 
daily newspaper, or would this be in rural 
areas mostly? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Mostly the rural areas. 
As far as St. John’s itself, the city zone is 
14,000 again Monday to Thursday, and in the 
evening, 18,000. Some of this, of course, is 
caused again by people coming in from 
nearby and picking up a paper in St. John’s 
rather than outside the community. 

I think we are—I am guessing and I should 
know—about 80 percent on our weekend or a 
little higher of St. John’s coverage. 


Senator Hays: Did you say eight percent 
that do not receive a daily paper? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No; I would say probably 
20 percent, maybe higher. 


Senator Hays: In St. John’s that do not 
receive a daily paper? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Right, or apparently do 
not. 


Senator Hays: That do not? 
Mr. H. C. Herder: Right. 
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Senator Hays: What sort of people would 
these be? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Well, I am biased, of 
course. I think they are missing a great deal. I 
suppose a few people do not want it, cannot 
afford it—which may be one of the reasons. 


Senator Hays: Would these people—this 20 
percent group of householders—have tele- 
vision? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I would think so; more 
than likely. 


Senator Macdonald: Are you taking into 
account that more than one person might be 
reading the paper? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No. This is what we 
would like to think. We do know of cases 
where the papers are passed on, but that is 
rather a weak one to go on because I have no 
figures. We do know that it does happen. 


Senator Macdonald: I know it is a practice 
for people in a barbershop. There might be a 
dozen people who read the one paper if they 
go into that shop. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes. 
The Chairman: That is Cape Breton. 
Senator Macdonald: That is right. 


Senator Hays: Do you believe there should 
be a national code of ethics for newspapers? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Well, I certainly have no 
objection to it. We have one proviso again, 
that they would not make us do something 
that we did not want to do. 


Senator Hays: Would you enlarge on that a 
bit? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Well, I do not think we 
would want to print anything that we did not 
agree with. I cannot think of anything at the 
moment, quite frankly. We like to be frank, 
free and fearless, and we think we are. 
Whether we are or not, I do not know. 

In other words, we like to kind of run our 
Own newspaper to the best of our ability 
without outside interference within reason. 


Senator Hays: I am thinking of a national 
code of ethics, not only for the news but for 
advertising, the acceptance of advertising and 
that sort of thing. It would say, ‘Well, this 
is just something that a newspaper just will 
not do.” 
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Mr. H. C. Herder: Depending on where it 
came from, but I think we would be happy to 
cooperate. I do not think there would be an 
objection. 


Senator Hays: You would not be opposed to 
a national code of ethics? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No. 


Senator Hays: Who would establish the 
code of ethics? Should it be done within the 
framework of the newspaper people them- 
selves, or locally? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I think it should be done 
by the newspaper themselves, maybe because 
we would be happier then. However, when it 
was done, maybe it would not be suitable to 
everybody else. 


Senator Hays: Now, another question. It is 
not related. Do you feel that the news is 
important enough to be subsidized by Cana- 
dians insofar as the postage is concerned? Has 
that been done in the past? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I am not sure. I think I 
am missing something. 


The Chairman: 
Senator, please. 


Explain your question, 


Senator Hays: Well, part of the great deficit 
in the Post Office has been second and third 
class mails. You already referred to what 
your extra costs were, and you put an addi- 
tional charge on the newspaper to take care 
of it—I think up to $65,000. Do you feel this 
was a mistake? ’ 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No. If the Post Office was 
not charging enough before, it was our good 
luck and their bad judgment. It does make us 
a little unhappy that they suddenly increased 
it by a rather heavy amount and certainly, | 
the service is not any better. 


Senator Hays: I do not know whether this 
is a privileged question. 


The Chairman: You can ask the question 
and we can decide. 


Senator Hays: What do you have to pay a 
reporter in your papers in St. John’s? 


The Chairman: I do not think that is a 
privileged question. 7 


Mr. S. Herder: No. We do not mind anwer- 
ing. We are starting juniors, and I mean 
messengers or copy boys—newspaper people 
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here will know what I mean by those—at $60 
a week, depending on educational qualifica- 
tions. I believe our starting for journalistic 
school graduates is $110 a week. They would 
not stay at that very long if they were good. 


Senator Hays: What was that? 


Mr. S. Herder: $110 a week; that is journal- 
ism school graduates. 

I noticed a reference in a newspaper 
account this morning to journalism school 
graduates starting at $75. I do not think that 
is realistic, as I understand it from a lot of 
newspaper firms in the country. I just do not 
think it is very accurate. I think it is way 
low. It was a report. 


The Chairman: Perhaps in the American 
Guild presentation. 


Mr S. Herder: That is the item that I am 
referring to, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Starting salary in Oshawa 
was at $75 as I recall. Senator Hays. 


' Senator Hays: Will the White Paper on the 
proposed taxation affect your company? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I would think so. Any 
taxation or any new taxation and, of course, 
we are very much a family business. So long 
as we can fool the bank, we are quite happy. 


I think we would be rather unhappy. We 
mentioned in the brief, the best way we could 
explain it was if two of us went to an 
untimely death, succession duties might be a 


| little embarrassing, to say the least. 


Senator Hays: As a newspaper, would you 


| oppose the White Paper? 


_ Mr. H. C. Herder: Well, if anything would 


_ save us money, yes. 


_ I might say, too—I hope you will forgive 
me—the Telegram to us is rather like a 
Member of the family. It is a pretty personal 


thing We are into the third generation; we 


have another one there. While we as a family 
often take a crack at each other, we do not 


dike it if anybody take a poke at the paper, 


€ven if they are right. We hate to see it go. 


The Chairman: Senator Petten. 


Senator Petten: I would like to ask you, 


Steve, not mainly for my information, but 
everything. Do you have difficulty maintaining 


Staff? Do you have any difficulty in holding 
‘competent staff? 
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Mr. S. Herder: We have had because we 
have had a rather local policy which gave us 
some difficulties. We just did not find young 
people coming out of school who were saying, 
“By George, I want to work for the newspa- 
paper.” They do not want to go through the 
hard grind that goes with it. We have gone to 
schools of journalism, notably Carleton. 


We have, I believe, five Carleton graduates 
on our staff now—or six. I am sure of five. 
These are very good, bright young people and 
we are delighted to have them. 


Senator Petten: Do you have any training 
scheme of your own at the paper? 


Mr. S. Herder: Yes, we do. It is not nearly 
enough. We are very busy trying to bring it 
forward and make it something worthwhile. 


Mr. Harrington: We mentioned that we 
tried to institute a sort of seminar, much like 
our predecessors in these hearings. Unfortu- 
nately, we bogged down. That does not mean 
we are not going to keep trying. 

We have our staff discuss legal matters, 
legal principles, etcetera, libel laws and what 
not. It is a forum that we hope to develop 
over the years. May I say we have made the 
first attempts and have been fairly successful. 

I think we point out in the brief that about 
a year or two ago, Memorial University 
Extension Service started not exactly a school 
in journalism, but a serious series of lectures 
in journalism in which some of our people, 
including myself, lectured on various aspects 
of our paper and newspaper business gen- 
erally. 

They have not continued it, unfortunately. 
Maybe they will bring it up again. I do not 
now know. 


The Chairman: Senator Beaubien. 


Senator Beaubien: I want to ask Hubert a 
question. You said a newspaper—if I can go 
back to something you said some time ago— 
mailed Friday afternoon arrived at Corner- 
brook Monday afternoon. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Right. 


Senator Beaubien: Is that something new or 
is it historic? Did that always take that long? 


Mr, H. C. Herder: I think we used to make 
it on Saturday before Saturday became a 
holiday to the postal officials. 


Senator Beaubien: It used to arrive Satur- 
day; is that correct? 
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Mr. H. C. Herder: I expect it still does, but 
it does not get out of the post office. 


Senator Beaubien: You said circulation, 20 
percent of the families didn’t get the paper in 
St. John’s. Would that account for people that 
would buy it on the street corner or do you 
take the number of papers sold in the city 
compared to the number of heads? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Right; number of homes. 


Senator Beaubien: About 80 percent then of 
the population would get a paper? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Of St. John’s; yes. I 
would like to check that figure, too. 


Senator Hays: That is 80 percent of the 
householders, not the people. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Of the householders. 


Senator Beaubien: Yes; that would make 
quite a big difference then; yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Herder, do you think 
that there are problems publishing in New- 
foundland which way not pertain to the rest 
of the country? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I think some. For exam- 
ple, we get up an hour and a half ahead of 
the rest of Canada which makes the wire a 
bit fast, as against Montreal, for example. 


Being a long way away, it is sometimes 
difficuit to get parts. If I can illustrate, we had 
a chap from New York come down one year. 
He was an engineer. He looked at us and he 
said, “I want to see your mat man, and a 
metal man, engineering man, tomorrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock.” 


We said, “‘Well, we think you should have 
stayed in New York because they are there.” 


The Chairman: In the section of your brief 
dealing with freedom of the press, you make 
reference to the fact that in the 1950’s, “We 
had to fight a hard battle with the Newfound- 
land government over the right of the press 
to have an independent voice, not directed 
and dictated by those holding political 
power.” 


You also say in that section earlier, refer- 
ring to freedom of the press, that “a powerful 
government can easily suppress it.” 


Was freedom of the press suppressed in 
Newfoundland in the 1950’s? Would you tell 
us what you mean? 
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Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes. It should have come 
out. We expressed our disapproval wiih what 
mainly was the economic development of 
Newfoundland. We disagreed with the way it 
was done. There was a lot of political disap- 
proval put on us. 


The Chairman: How did it manifest itself? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Libels; we had I think, at 
one point, three. 


The Chairman: Issued by the government? — 


Mr. S. Herder: Two by Cabinet and one by 
an individual. I think we got up to the 
uncomfortable record of about a million and a 
half dollars in three separate suits. It was not. 
altogether a happy time. 


The Chairman: Those days are gone, are 
they? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: They have subsided. 


The Chairman: You have a fiat sentence in 
this section of your brief. I quote: “Freedom 
of the press is not threatened in Canada.” 
Presumably, that also means that freedom of 
the press is not threatened in Newfoundland. 
This is all a matter of academics; this is 
history and the situation does not pertain 
now. Is that right? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Again I think that might 
have come out of the four or five people who 
worked on the brief. I do not think we felt 
that strongly about it; certainly not now. 


The Chairman: I hasten to say I am not 
trying to embarrass you. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No; no. 


The Chairman: You also say in this section 
on freedom of the press, “The people in the 
news media are among the most self-critical 
in any sphere of business and professions.” 
Would you agree with the statement that that 
self-criticism is mostly internal? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes, although at any 
meetings that we attend, the press itself 
seemed to gripe more on what has not been 
done and should be done, rather than patting 
themselves on the back. 


The Chairman: I have no quarrel. I think, 
perhaps, that is right. I was just going to say, 
are not those analytical and self-critical meet- 
ings usually closed meetings? In other words, 
I am prepared to accept your statement that 
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the news media are among the most self-criti- 
cal. 1 am prepared to accept that statement. 

I must be frank to say it is an opinion I did 
not have until we began the work of this 
committee. I think the fact I did not, reflects 
a public attitude. 


Mr. Harrington: What we mean there, I 

think, is any time a publisher or an editor 
or—well, that will do, is asked to speak at a 
function on work that he is doing, he tends to 
be rather critical of the way in which the job 
is being done. I know this has happened to 
me when I have been asked to speak at a 
function on work that I am doing. I am gener- 
ally rather critical of the way we do our job 
and I point out what our faults are, the pit- 
falls and how easy it is to get into them, and 
what we try to do to correct them. 
_ I repeat, it is not only just in my case. Only 
last week, I believe, I saw in one of the 
papers that out west, one of the publishers 
that would be appearing here some time was 
speaking to, I forget which group it 
was—Rotary. 

He was tearing into the press again on the 
same basis. I was not thinking of this purely 
in terms of the CDNPA meetings when they 
get behind doors and discuss. 

I think whenever a publisher or editor gets 
an opportunity to talk about the business, 
they are very critical about the whole opr 
tion, I think much more so than in a lot of 
other professions. 


_ The Chairman: I am prepared to accept it. I 
am interested in the way you had it worded. 
Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Herder, what is the relationship 
between the Cornerbrook Western Star and 
the St. John’s Evening Telegram, if any? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: None. 


Mr. Fortier: Do members of your family 
Own shares in the Cornerbrook Western Star? 


_Mr. H. C. Herder: I am Vice President of 
the Western Star by virtue of the fact that 
somebody is very fond of me and a large 
‘shareholder—namely my wife. 


Mr. Fortier: Is your wife the majority 
shareholder? 


_Mr. H. C. Herder: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Who is the majority sharehold- 
er in the Cornerbrook Western Star? 
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Mr. H. C. Herder: They are two women; 
one is an aunt and one is my wife. They own 
49 percent. 


Mr. Fortier: So the Herder family in New- 
foundland also owns and controls the Corner- 
brook Western Star? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Part of the Herder 
family. For example, we have Steve who has 
no shares in the Western Star. He is a direc- 
tor. He is a director, but not a shareholder. 


Mr. Fortier: I notice somewhere in your 
brief that you refer to the exchange of news 
between the two newspapers. Is there any 
other overt exchange of cooperation between 
the two papers? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: In every way possible. 


Mr. Fortier: In order to what, minimize 
costs? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Right. 
Mr. Fortier: Any other reason? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Well, for news, obvious- 
ly, advice. Whichever has the best, we 
exchange and we run very side-by-side in 
that sense of cooperating. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be a fair statement to 
say there is no competition as to circulation 
between the two newspapers? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes. We would not spare 
their hide if we could get at them, but Cor- 
nerbrook is too far and that is not regular. As 
a matter of fact, we run to Grand Falls and 
Gander every day two trucks which come to 
meet each other for the simple reason that 
unless you get it there every day, your sales 
have no hope. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have figures on how 
many Evening Telegrams are circulated in 
Cornerbrook on any given day? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I could not say at the 
moment. Possibly not more than a dozen; 
possibly they just do not sell and that costs 
us money. 


Mr. Fortier: I was interested to hear you 
refer to these lawsuits which were instituted 
in the 1950s. What happened to those law- 
suits? How were they disposed of? Were they 
eventually settled or judgment? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: We did not lose. 
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Mr. Fortier: May I ask for a reply to the 
question, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: They were settled out of 
court. 


Mr. Fortier: It is with interest that I noted 
the Chairman stopped after that first sen- 
tence. You said “We won the fight and we 
have jealously guarded the right which the 
government still snipes at from time to time.” 


Could you give us instances of sniping by 
the Newfoundland Government in recent 
months or years? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: How long do we have? 


The Chairman: Well, I will give you five 
minutes. I think that is a valid question. Do 
you want to answer it? 


Mr. S. Herder: I will take a stab at it, 
Senator, subject to comment from my 
colleagues. 


When covering the House of Assembly, I 
have been called a knave and a jackass and 
that is fairly mild. Other members of our 
staff have received the same sort of name for 
either commentary or reporting in our paper. 
Such commentaries come from the Govern- 
ment side. 

They could have come from anyone. I do 
not really remember who embarrassed the 
tears out of me in one uncomfortable situa- 
tion. We suffer as a newspaper from time to 
time. That is what I mean by sniping, 
attempts to suppress information; that is the 
thing we feel strongest about, to suppress 
information to which the public is entitled. 

Such agreements between the Government, 
including tax relief and that sort of thing to 
incoming industry, this sort of thing will 
draw retorts not so much on our own paper 
because sometimes our rapport with various 
members of the Government of Newfound- 
land is not altogether happy and we are 
inclined to hear on the radio stations, what is 
being said about us on any given day. 

This again would come into the field of 
sniping. I do not feel so generous about it as 
to say it is always in good sport. We do not 
like being insulted. 


Mr. Fortier: May I ask how you, as papers, 
deal with these things? 


Mr. S. Herder: If this is in the area in 
which we are commenting at the time and 
commenting, not reporting, we will continue 
to comment on it until such time as we run 
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out of commentary. If we just cannot find 
something else to say, or have no cause to 
say... 


Mr. Fortier: Is the column or rather the 
section dealing with letters to the editor ever 
used for that purpose? I mean this would be a 
legitima‘e thing. Is it ever used by members 
of the Government? 


Mr. Harrington: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: 


To get a snipe at the 
newspaper? 


Mr. Harrington: No. To reply if we have a 
story that they disagree with or on some 
ground, whether it is factual or something 
else. They often come back and write a letter. 
In the same way, in the case of editorial 
comment or commentary of any other kind on 
the editorial page, they frequently come right 
back at us. We give them as much promi- 
nence as we can and usually try to feature 
the reply on the editorial page or smack on 
the editorial column. 


It happened as recently as 10 days ago. 


Mr. Fortier: May I ask if, to your knowl- 
edge, this sort of sniping occurs elsewhere on 
the newspaper, where other newspapers are 
concerned in Newfoundland? 


Mr. S. Herder: Oh, yes. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I do not like the word 
“sniping”. We hit them; they hit us; fair ball. 
What we object to if there were any laws to 
protect us and we were not always right; if 
we are not, of course, we get it in the neck. 


Mr. S. Herder: Could I just interject one 
thing. I am sorry. I do not know why I am so 
stupid. This is the A.B.C. report—Occupied 
dwellings, 16,500. Our Monday to Thursday is 
14,000 and our weekend is 18,500—so in the 
Monday to Thursday, we undersell and other 
days, we oversell on weekends. I am sorry. 


Mr. Fortier: I would like to pursue that 
point, if I may. The A.B.C. figure show that 
over the last 10 years, circulation has. 
increased by 23 percent. Do you know if your 
national advertising, without further advertis- 
ing rates, has also increased during that 
period? | 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Definitely. 


Mr. Fortier: Would there be any relation- 
ship between the increase of circulation and | 
increase in advertising rates? 2 | 
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Mr. H. C. Herder: Some of this gives us 
justification, but really our advertising rates 
go, to put it simply, on how many apples are 
left in the barrel. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Farrell told us this after- 
noon—you may have been here—that the 
advertising rates were what the traffic would 
bear. Would you agree with that statement? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: It does not sound right, 
but yes; yes, what the traffic has got to bear. 


Mr. Fortier: I just wondered if it was an 
attitude of “If you can get it from them, take 
ii 


| Mr. H. C. Herder: We like to think that we 
take what we need to make it work. 
| 


_ Mr. Fortier: Which is your main area of 
competition insofar as the advertising dollar 
_is concerned; is it radio or television? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I would say possibly TV, 
certainly in national advertising. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Harrington, has the advent 
of television meant a change in written jour- 
‘malism insofar as your newspaper is 
‘concerned? 

_ Mr. Harrington: In what way? 

Mr. Fortier: Well, I am referring to the 
statement which was made yesterday by one 
‘of the witnesses who appeared before the 
‘committee. It was to the effect that because of 
‘the advent of television, newspaper reporting 
had become more exact. 

Would you comment on that? 


Mr. Harrington: Well, I think newspaper 
reporting always had to be exact. I would say, 
you are suggesting that because people see an 
event take place that the reporter must be 
very precise. 


| Mr. H. C. Herder: Certainly, Senator, no 
doubt we lose some of the lead we previously 
aad; if you are being goosed you run harder. 
{t definitely has not done us a bit of harm; it 
tas made us more careful; sure. 


| Mr. Fortier: You run “Herder”. 


Mr. Harrington: We have had changes in 
‘ontent, format and layout on the very basis. 


_ Mr. S. Herder: Let me take it a little fur- 
ier than Mike. I would say that the packag- 
ng has been a more major change than the 


securacy of reporting. The other major result 
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that could be put on television’s doorstep is 
all newspapers are doing more what we call 
depth or backgrounding of news—and it is a 
darned good thing, too. 

I would like to feel we had done it all on 


our Own as newspapers, but I am not sure 
this is so. 


Mr. Fortier: For these in-depth studies, do 
you consider that you have enough reporters 
on the staff now to carry them out properly? 


Mr. S. Herder: I was looking at some fig- 
ures last week. I think we have too many. 
Most of my work on the newspaper has been 
on the editorial side. I still look for stronger 
editorial staff. 


Quite frankly, I think we have enough. We 
probably are fairly large. By the standard of 
our size, we have 58, I think, full-time news- 
paper people, reporters, editors, photogra- 
phers, and what-have-you. 


Mr. Fortier: When you wake up an hour 
and a half before the rest of Canada, Mr. 
Herder... 


Senator Macdonald: Before Montreal, not 
Canada. 


Mr. Fortier: I interjected a personal 
thought. The question of news priority arises; 
do you look east or west? 


Mr. S. Herder: I think... 


The Chairman: Do you want that question 
explained? 


Mr. S. Herder: I think I am getting past 
that one which is intended to be trite. We do 
make an honest effort to judge everything, 
from two-line fills up to today’s main story. 
We really do. It does not always show in the 
paper, but we are trying. We do not look in 
either direction, as such. 


The Chairman: I am sorry. Senator Everett 
wanted to ask some questions. Do you want 
to finish? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, I have only a 
couple of more questions. In Item 16 of your 
brief, I notice that you cited the opinion of 
one of your editors, which I must assume as 
you incorporated it into your brief that you 
agree with. He speaks on the second page, 
third paragraph of Item 16, the last sentence. 
It says as follows: “Only when a question of 
taste or possible libel was concerned have I 
seen a story held up or killed by top 
management.” 
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My question is a double-barrelled one. This 
question of taste appears many times in your 
brief. I would like to know whose taste you 
refer to and I also would like to know what 
stories in recent months may have been killed 
on account of taste. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: The taste, I suppose, is 
our own, what we think is right or wrong. 


Mr. Fortier: Meaning you, the publishers? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Yes, and with the other 
bodies around, they may narrow. If it is a 
case of libel or something, for example, we 
have another uncle who is Chairman of the 
Board. If he does not like something, he says, 
“No; that is bad taste,” if we have not cut it 
off before. 


Mr. Fortier: That would be, I emphasize, 
the taste of the Herder family? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Well, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you give us an instance 
of a story or stories which have not been 
published in recent months on account of 
offending the Herder taste? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Well, I do not know what 
light we are going to put ourselves in now 
because I cannot think of one. Maybe our 
taste is pretty loose, but—I am not trying to 
be facetious. 


Mr. Fortier: I am referring to your brief. 


Mr. Harrington: Frankly, I am in the same 
position. When it comes to the actual remem- 
brance of a situation, it slips my mind. I 
eannot think of anything right at the moment. 
Maybe our tastes are very broad. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I know where it came 
from and he happens to be enthusiastic. He 
did work with us, and I hope I am not malig- 
ing one. It was rather difficult. He objected to 
being guided. 


Mr. Fortier: I will quote: “We base our 
judgment of any material not fully in accord 
with our own views only on good taste.” 


Mr. S. Herder: At the outset it was men- 
tioned there was some overlapping. Yes; this 
is a clear case. However, these things we just 
have to take my word. They were written 
independently; nobody saw anybody else’s. 


Mr. Fortier: You make that point very 
clear. 


Mr. Harringion: I eventually put the thing 
together. I use the word “loosely”. We did not 
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change, just because it did overlap and it did 
overlap. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Our ideas of good taste 
may not agree with everybody else’s. | 

The Chairman: Does this statement stand: 
“We base our judgment of any material not 
fully in accord with our own views only on 
good taste.’”? Does the statement stand or 
does it not? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I would think a lot of 
people disagree with our taste. 


| 


The Chairman: May I ask you, if Mr. For- 
tier will permit—I just want to ask you what 
you mean by good taste. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: That is what I was afraid 
you were going to ask. The only thing I can 
say is that it is something we do not think 
should go in the paper because it is unfair; it 
is misleading; it was wrong, or if you like, too 
sexy could come under the quotation. 


The Chairman: When you use the phrase 
“Good taste”, does it relate primarily to ques- 
tions of sex? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No; no. 

Mr. Fortier: Sex can be in good taste. 
Mr. S. Herder: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: So the statement stands. 


Mr. S. Herder: Senator, as it says only in 
good taste, we must use the laws of the land 
basically, as well as our own judgment. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Everett had 
some questions. 


Senator Everett: Could you tell me what 
relation J. M. Herder is to you? 


Mr. S. Herder: He is an uncle. 


Senator Everett: Your uncle, and a substan- 
tial shareholder? ) 


Mr. S. Herder: In the Telegram? 
Senator Everett: Yes. 
Mr. S. Herder: Right. 


Senator Everett: Is he also a shareholder in 
the Western Star? ; 


Mr. S. Herder: No. 


Senator Everett: He is not? 
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Mr. S. Herder: No. 


Senator Everett: Could you tell me what 
relation of his is a shareholder in the Western 
Star? 


Mr. S. Herder: His wife. 


Senator Everett: His wife. You say that his 
wife and your wife own 49 percent? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Each owns 49 percent. In 
other words, except for a couple of qualifying 
‘shares, the girls own all. 


Senator Everett: You say on some page in 
‘the brief, just prior to Item 7: “As to inheri- 
tance taxes, for instance, in a closely held 
company such as our own the untimely pass- 
ing of one or two members of the ownership 
family could be a very major problem 
indeed.” 
~ Could you tell me whether you have done 
an analysis of your estate tax situation under 
the present act and whether or not you would 
have to sell either of the pewspapers in cer- 
tain succession cases? 


_ Mr. H. C. Herder: We have not done a 
survey. We rather suspect we would, and 
hope we would not have to. We do not ‘know 
because there are a number of combinations 
if you play around with it, just to see how to 
20me up. In other words, just could pay and 


who could not. 


Senator Everett: But you think there is a 
grave possibility this would happen? 
Mr. H. C. Herder: I think it could, sir. 


| The Chairman: Mr. Harrington, are there 
‘my underground newspapers in Newfound- 
cand? 


_ Mr. Harrington: I have not heard of any. 


The Chairman: None in St. John’s? 


Senator Hays: I would just like to pursue 
me question. Mr. Farrell was here. I asked if 
le felt the press should have freedom to 
ersecute and he said no. He did not think 
hey should have. How do you feel there? 


_Mr. H. C. Herder: I feel it should not; no, 


| efinitely. 


|The Chairman: Would you care to expand 
n the ideal in Section 22 in connection with 
It is desirable, we agree, though not 
conomically feasible for Canadians to have 
wore direct representation. ..”? 
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Then you continue with “This question 
however causes us to comment on the fre- 
quently heard desire for a national newspaper 
for Canada. How would it be financed and 
who would run it? Might not this be a kind of 
challenge to the newspapers of the nation to 
try to create one on a co-operative basis...” 


Was that a serious or capricious suggestion? 


Mr. Harrington: That is not a suggestion. It 
is just a thought. 


The Chairman: It is not a suggestion? 
Mr. Harrington: Well, no. 


The Chairman: Is there anything you want 
to say on it at all? 


Mr. Harrington: No. It simply is thrown in 
as a thought for whatever discussion or con- 
sideration the committee or anybody else 
wants to make of it. 


The Chairman: You refer to it as—I am 
quoting from the brief—“a kind of Senate of 
the Press.” That is mind-boggling. 

Are there any other questions that the 
Senators have? 


Senator Macdonald: To go back for a 
moment to the recruiting of staff. You men- 
tioned five or six Carleton graduates. Would 
they be girls or boys from Newfoundland who 
came to Carleton or would they be people 
from outside Newfoundland? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: One of them is. 


Senator Macdonald: One 


foundland? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: Not one of the Carleton 
Ones NO.) 1. ami sorry: 


is from New- 


Senator Macdonald: I was wondering if 
your geographic location made it difficult to 
get people from upper Canada to stay there. 


Mr. H. C. Herder: More, but some come 
and like it and enjoy it. 


Senator McElman: Are any scholarships 
provided in Newfoundland for students to 
attend schools for journalism in other parts of 
the country? 


Mr. S. Herder: No. There is a move right 
now. I have forgotten from which direction it 
is coming. It is a move to do just that. I think 
it is something as small as a scholarship for a 
student to attend a school of journalism. 
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Mr. Fortier: 
what Mr. 
council. 


I wonder if we could hear 
Herder’s views are on a press 


Mr. H. C. Herder: No violent objection at 
all except the feeling maybe—and I am not 
too sure exactly how a press council works or 
would work. If it is another body that is 
going to have control over us—we have been 
free since. 1497. Our last territorial demand 
was 1949. 


This would be the only thing. If we had to 
get tangled together with meetings deciding 
on the day-to-day business, I think we would 
be unhappy. But again, I say, we basically 
have no violent objections. We have no objec- 
tions, particularly if it were well set up. 


We do not, by the way, object to criticism. 
Talk about me whatever you do; do not have 
a guilty silence. 


Mr. Fortier: At the local, provincial, or 
national level? 


Mr. H. C. Herder: I would rather have it at 
the national level because, up to now, they 
have been a nice, long way away. 


The Chairman: Perhaps on that note, may I 
thank you Mr. Herder and Mr. Herder and 
Mr. Harrington. We are grateful you were 
able to be here. We appreciate your coming 
from Newfoundland to attend the hearing. 


Honourable Senators, the next meeting of 
this Committee is this evening at eight 
o’clock in this room, when we will have as 
our quest, Mr. Claude Ryan. 


I wonder if I might also ask the Senators 
who are on the steering committee, members 
of the staff, Senator Petten and Senator Ever- 
ett to remain just for a brief meeting now 
for about five minutes. 


Thank you. 


The Committee adjourned. 


(Upon resuming at 8:00 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, our 
guest this evening, as I am sure you are 
aware, is Mr. Claude Ryan, who is the pub- 
lisher of “Le Devoir.” 


I should perhaps make clear at the outset, 
however, that he does not appear here this 
evening in his capacity as publisher of that 
newspaper but, rather, is the first in a series 
of nationally known commentators who the 
Steering Committee felt might have views of 
great interest and great value to the 
Committee. 
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Mr. Ryan has submitted a paper for the 
Committee’s consideration which he has been| 
kind enough to bring with him this evening. 
We have agreed that we might proceed this 
evening as follows: that he will take 15 or 20 
minutes and summarize the highlights of his 
paper. 

Following the summary Senators will then 
feel free, Mr Ryan, to put questions to you 
‘certainly on your paper, but there may be) 
other things as well which they will want to 
ask you about. And you have agreed that that 
will be possible. 

I am going to ask you first of all if you 
would introduce the people who are with you. 


Mr. Claude Ryan, Editor, “Le Devoir”: I 
should like to introduce two colleagues from 
Le Devoir who have accompanied me this 
evening, although they are not necessarily 
bound by the opinions expressed in the paper 
which will be submitted to you. They are: 
Mr. Michel Roy, Political editor of Le Devoir, 
and Mr. Bernard Larocque, assistant treasur- 
er of the newspapers publishing company, 
The Imprimerie Populaire Limitee. They may 
have interesting information or impressions to 
give you during the question period to follow 
the summary of the paper... » | 

Then, Mr. Chairman, with your  per- 
mission, I propose to summarize in French) 
the paper which I just now handed to you. I 
am sorry I was not able to let you have copies 
earlier, but you will undoubtedly be told in 
the course of your hearings, we are used to 
working against a deadline in a daily newspa-| 
per, and so we do not feel the necessity to) 
turn out copy until the very last minute.) 
Indeed I shall be very happy, during the 
question period that follows, to discuss any) 
point which an member of your Committee) 
may care to raise, in the language used to 
frame his questions. I believe we shall be able 
to understand one another in either language. 

I should like to make a correction in my t 
text, or perhaps in the remarks made earlier! 
by the Committee Chairman; he said that I 
was here in my personal capacity, whereas I 
started my text by saying: “I represent Le 
Devoir.” I could simply change that to read:| 
“T work for Le Devoir’”. 


Mr. Fortier: Couldn’t you wear two hats? 


Mr. Ryan: In the first part of my paper, I 
have tried to give you an idea of what is 
represented by Le Devoir, where I have had 
the privilege. of. .working for almost eight 
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years now. Le Devoir is an institution with a 
very special character in Canada. It is a daily 
newspaper, published on a non-profit basis by 
a corporation, none of whose members 


receives any remuneration;—except perma- 


nent employees—it has always been commit- 
ted to ideas, rather than to commercial 
values, yet it has managed, although still a 
relatively small newspaper, to stay alive for 
sixty years, retaining all the while a high 
degree of independence. Because the newspa- 
per has this experience behind it, I was espe- 


| ciaily honoured by the invitation to address 


your Committee, because I believe that for 
sixty years our paper has exemplified the 
freedom of the press, not only through the 
values it has tried to defend, but also through 
the endless problems and difficulties which it 
has faced throughout its lifetime, which will 


reach sixty years next January. 


Next, I wanted to say how very 
_much I appreciate the fact that a Parliamen- 
f ery Committee should concern itself with the 


problem of the freedom of the press, as well 
) as the seriousness with which your Commit- 


tee established its research program. 


| _I was visited in my office by officers of a 
| consulting firm assigned to carry out certain 
-work on your behalf. I am glad to say I was 
) impressed by the high quality of the docu- 


ments with which we were asked to work. I 
would also like to compliment you on the 
‘quality of the guide to discussion given to 
‘witnesses called before your Committee. It 
constitutes an excellent summary of the prob- 
lems confronting the daily press. 

In the next few pages, I have tried to 
expand on the traditional notion of freedom 
‘of the press. As a rule, freedom of the press is 
‘presented as the right of the individual 
citizen to disclose information, disseminate 
Opinions, make his point of view known; in 
addition to this dimension, which remains 
basic, I believe there is a social and collective 
dimension which today is just as important as 
‘the first, and that is the citizen’s right to 


information. This means the public’s right to 


receive information that is proper, honest and 


jjust as complete and diversified as possible. I 


also add, a bit further on, a third dimension, 
which I would call the right of a person hold- 
img a responsible position in society to be 
presented to the public in a true light, to 
have his activities, points of view and proj- 
eects shown to the public at large in perspec- 
tive and with such background as will reflect 
a faithful picture and not just a caricature or 
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mis-shapen image. These are new aspects of 
which we are more aware today, because we 
have had occasion to weigh the tremendous 
influence wielded by the communication 
media. 


I then go on to speak of the advent of 
television and of the challenge it represented 
for the press. Television, as you have 
undoubtedly been told before and will cer- 
tainly hear in the weeks to come, has serious- 
ly cut into a source of revenue on which daily 
newspapers drew more abundantly before its 
inception. It is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult for us to obtain our fair share of adver- 
tising on a national or even a regional basis, 
because television is providing us with very 
sharp competition. However, television not- 
withstanding, I am personally convinced that 
in many respects the daily newspaper is still 
a factor of great importance in forming public 
Opinion. 

I believe the written press has certain 
advantages, particularly the possibility of pre- 
senting the news in greater detail and of the 
possibility of viewing events with the per- 
spective provided by several hours of elapsed 
time; the ability to hold its readers longer, 
and, above all, to afford the reader an oppor- 
tunity of re-reading any article he has not 
fully understood. 


The newspaper which I represent is rather 
privileged in that respect, because I think it 
may be the most frequently clipped paper in 
Canada, the one from which people take the 
largest number of clippings to set up files of 
all sorts on one question or another. 

Many people subscribe to Le Devoir; they 
don’t always read it every day because they 
find it hard to digest in the morning; they 
prefer another newspaper—which I shall not 
name—as their breakfast fare. But ours is a 
newspaper that people keep, and to which 
reference is continuously made; you will see 
it in scholarly works turned out by universi- 
ties, and even by government task forces. If 
you consider the French press in particular, 
at least three of every four quotations and 
references will be taken from Le Devoir; 
because this is one of its characteristics, it 
will probably be able to get more easily 
through the present period. 


I then went on to emphasize that newspa- 
per owners are not as free and untrammeled 
as they used to be, because newsmen on 
many papers have organized into unions 
which have helped journalists a great deal, 
not only to improve their material and social 
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working conditions, but also to obtain greater 
recognition of their rights and fundamental 
dignity. This in turn leads to problems when 
unionism becomes too strong in newspapers. 
It also gives rise to problems of a different 
type, a couple of which I mentioned in my 
brief. However, it is fair to say that, on the 
whole, the positive effects of unionism have 
so far outweighed the few problems that may 
have stemmed from it. 


Next, I pointed up the very, very special 
working conditions which prevail in a daily 
newspaper. Personally, I worked for twenty 
years in other sectors, and during that period 
my office staff and equipment as well as my 
research facilities were much larger than 
those that are now available in the daily 
newspapers. 


In a daily newspaper, as I pointed out here, 
a journalist may do a very important job, yet 
has to make his own telephone calls and, in 
most cases, handle his own correspondence. 
He has to organize his work and conduct his 
own research; he has nobody to do his “leg 
work” for him, and except for a few top-rat- 
ed journalists, the newspaper cannot afford to 
provide these facilities. 


Secondly, owing to the speed at which we 
must work and the tremendous amount of 
material to be handled, the chances of error 
are much greater than in any other profession 
that I know. It is often said that even the 
righteous are bound to err seven times a day. 
However, a journalist’s errors are made 
public, affecting men and organizations that 
are very jealous of their prerogatives and 
reputations; more often than not, this brings 
down on his head undeserved charges of 
imcompetence or dishonesty. 

Today, you heard the spokesmen for the 
Canadian Press. In that respect, there is one 
point in particular I would like to make. You 
should know that French-language newspa- 
pers are seriously handicapped as compared 
with their English-speaking colleagues when 
it comes to services for supplying news. 

I should like to read to you an excerpt from 
my brief, on page 15—I have reached page 15, 
Mr. Chairman, and I hope this is going fast 
enough for you. 


In Canada, the Canadian Press agency—the 
co-operative property of the country’s daily 
newspapers, which means we are also one of 
its owners—supplies at least twice as much 
material in English as in French; in fact I 
believe it is more like three times as much. I 
have been somewhat careful in the text, but I 
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do believe that it is three times as much. For 
instance, Canadian Press has ten or more 
professional journalists covering the parlia- 
mentary scene every day and turning out 
copy in the English language, as compared to 
only three who write their copy in French, 
Similarly, the network of English-speaking 
correspondents for Canadian Press covers the 
whole country, whereas the agency maintains 
French-speaking correspondents only in a few 
main centres. This means that in our French- 
language newspapers we must make do every 
day with a synthetic diet, fed to us by CP and 
which often arrives—particularly where Le 
Devoir is concerned—at hours and under con= 
ditions which prevent us from using it as wé 
should like to do. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Ryan, does it arrive 
too late, or what? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes. 


Senator Beaubien: Do you have to 
translate? g 
Mr. Ryan: Yes, in many cases too late, 


a ee 


because they have to work for the afternoon 
papers and morning papers at the same time, 
and since the service is still small, some 
newspapers receive poorer service than | 
others. Our deadline is earlier than that of | 
other morning newspapers published else- 
where. A good deal of copy arrives too late 
for us to use. 


a | 


The Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Ryan, 1 
have received a note, which shall renal 
anonymous, asking if I ‘might persuade you to, 
slow down just a bit. 


Mr. Ryan: I’m appreciative of this. a 


The Chairman: Well, itsa... |} 


bP 
Mr. Ryan: No, I expected I would get a 
notice to this effect. . | 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Ryan, in view of the fact 
that we did not have the advantage of read- | 
ing your text before eight o’clock, I believe it | 
would be in your interest and ours for the | 
Chairman to allow you more time to explain | 
itMioeus. no 


Senator Beaubien: 


We will give you all the 
time you need. i 


‘ae 

The Chairman: Take as much time as you 
need, but the note indicated the person was 
anxious to study the things you were sayings 


; 


| So would you go more slowly? I am sure you 
- will. 


Mr. Ryan: So I was at page 15. I won’t go 
back. This remains open for questions, 
though. 


But, starting from page 15, I have what I 
consider some very important things to say at 
the end of the brief concerning postal changes 
in the last few months and their consequence 
| on a newspaper like ours. And these papers I 
think I must discuss fully, with your 
' permission. 


The Chairman: Of course. 


Mr. Ryan: I just mentioned the quality of 
French service in the Canadian Press, and 
more generally... 


The Chairman: 
|\ prefer. 


Speak French, if you 


Mr. Ryan: Speaking in more general terms, 
|the English daily papers have the benefit of 
much more abundant sources of immediate 
information than do the French newspapers. 
For instance, they have the many syndicated 
columnists from the United States. To give 
only one example, the column of Jos. Kraft, 
which replaced that of Walter Lippmann, 
reaches the English newspapers the same 
morning and can be published immediately as 
is. We at Le Devoir have subscribed to the 
Jos. Kraft column, which is interesting 
indeed. However, we have to translate it from 
English to French. 


Senator Beaubien: And that takes time. 


Mr. Ryan: It takes time and it costs money 

since the translation is not done by the pub- 
lisher himself. 
On the English-speaking side, fear has 
often been expressed concerning the possibili- 
fy of invasion by French sources, French 
sources with a capital “F”. There is no danger 
in this respect, or at least very little, because 
in nine cases out of ten, the material we 
*eceive from France has to be adapted to 
such an extent that we cannot transpose it 
iterally. At Le Devoir we have a reproduc- 
jon agreement with the Paris daily Le 
Monde, for example. Every day we reproduce 
yerhaps one or two articles from Le Monde, 
hat is all. We could carry much more but our 
‘eaders would not accept it; besides too many 
if these items would have nothing of immedi- 
ite interest to offer the reader with a Canadi- 
m outlook. Even so, we are glad to have this 
ource. 
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I wish to add that for the past few years we 
have been able to supplement our news 
sources through the services of Agence 
France-Presse. Before that addition, the only 
international news we received in French was 
a brief digest from the French service of 
Reuters. All the rest came to us through 
Associated Press. 


Now in our various newsrooms we have a 
good many French dailies from Agence 
France-Presse which are supplied to us at 
what I feel is a reasonable rate and which, on 
the whole, are very good. Some feel that 
because this news agency includes a certain 
form of government participation, it is biased 
and partial. Let me assure you that from this 
point of view, it compares well with the other 
large international agencies, each of which 
also has its little biases, whether conscious or 
unconscious. 

I should now like to discuss concentration 
ownership in the newspaper business, a sub- 
ject to which I have devoted considerable 
attention in my brief. I feel that it is impor- 
tant to deal with this question at some length 
because I believe it was one of the most 
pressing reasons for setting up your 
Committee. 


Searcely five or six years ago, Mr. Chair- 
man, Quebec had some ten independent daily 
newspapers, including four English-language 
dailies. Today, the control of more than half 
these newspapers has been take over by 
chains and at least one other paper is in very 
serious financial difficulty. And it is not Le 
Devoir. This means that in all Quebec there 
may soon be no more than two or three 
French daily papers completely free of any 
obligation or dependency other than that 
which they owe to their public and their 
journalists, 


Concentration is newspaper ownership has 
undeniable advantages: 


(a) The chain offers its members greater 
financial and technical resources than are 
available to the independent; 


(b) The chain has recourse to more better 
qualified administrative and managerial 
talent; 


(c) The Chain permits more extensive pool- 
ing of efforts and resources; 


(d) The chain makes it possible to consider 
the development of markets for readers or 
advertisers on bases much broader than those 
of the immediate local market; 
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(e) Finally, the chain’s greater resources 
enable a newspaper to make such changes 
and improvements as must be made if it is 
not to sink into mediocrity. 


On the other hand, concentration of news- 
paper ownership presents serious disadvan- 
tages and dangers of which these are a few 
examples. 


(a) The paper’s identification with the com- 
munity can readily become more artificial. 
The senior editorial and administrative staff 
may often be transplants with few roots in 
either the social environment or _ the 
profession. 


(b) From the standpoint of professional 
quality, the chains we have seen at work in 
Quebec have a tendence to lower rather than 
raise standards. If they were not prodded by 
such local consciences as unions and the all 
too rare newspapers which are completely 
independent and concerned about quality, I 
am sure that the chains, of their own accord, 
would tend to standardize in an impersonal 
way the intellectual and professional aspect 
of newspaper production. For example, they 
would naturally be tempted to use the same 
parliamentary correspondent for all the mem- 
bers of their chain whereas independent 
papers would each insist on having their own 
correspondent. If ways are not found to stop 
this trend towards concentration, it may con- 
ceivably lead, in the long run, to a considera- 
ble decrease in the number of professional 
positions open in the field of journalism. 


(c) From the standpoint of intellectual 
vitality, none of the existing chains appears 
to offer much in the way of stimulation. A 
number of papers which have become affiliat- 
ed to large chains have succeeded in main- 
taining the vitality they already possessed. 
None admit to having received renewed vital- 
ity from their adherence to a chain. In a great 
many cases, the effect seems to have been 
exactly opposite. The owners and managers 
like to maintain that the director of each 
newspaper in the chain is completely free to 
determine the editorial policy of the paper. 
But this is obviously a guarded freedom exer- 
cised within confines whose limits, although 
not rigorously defined in writing, are none 
the less real. 


(d) From the advertising angle, the danger 
with chains is that blocks will be formed 
which, on the pretext of making consolidated 
offers to advertisers, will eventually impose 
upon their competitors terms that are practi- 
cally impossible to match. This danger has 
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already begun to materialize in the case of 
one chain of which one member, published 
once a week, offers advertisers a package deal 
including advertisements in two daily papers 
in the same chain, published in other centres. 
This is a thinly disguised attempt to divert 
from French-language dailies in the immedi- 
ate area income which would normally accrue 
to them. 


Senator Evereti: Excuse me; would you 
mind repeating that last point? 


Mr. Ryan: There is a tendency on the part 
of some chains to offer to advertisers package 
deals. And one example which I quoted was 
that of a newspaper appearing once a week in 
one city in the Province of Quebec and which 
is now offering to prospective advertisers 
package contracts involving two dailies pub- 
lished in other centres and that weekly pub- 


lished in another city, which means they are 
trying to take away from the daily newspa- 


pers in that community advertising revenue 
which would normally accrue to them. 


Senator Everett: Thank you. 


Mr. Ryan: There is a marked tendency in 


the chains to subordinate the intellectual and 


social function of the newspapers to the eco- 
nomic aspect. As a rule, chain newspapers are 
more impersonal, less committed politically 
and socially, than the independents. There 
are, of course, exceptions to this rule on both 
sides but I feel that it generally holds true. I 


could mention one case where the purchase of 
a daily by a chain had immediate effects on 


the costs of our own newspaper. We had to 
absorb a 200 per cent increase in our contri- 
bution to services shared jointly, and the 
main reason given us was that the decision 
had been made at head office, located in 
another province. 


The trend towards concentration also gives 


rise to the danger that an increasing number | 
of Canadian centres will be served, in future, 


by a single newspaper and perhaps even, 


directly or indirectly, by a single information | 


network. Such a development would be con- 


trary to the very principle of freedom of the | 
press which postulates a certain diversity in 


means of expression. 


I should now like to put before you some of | 
the consequences of Bill C-116, which was | 
passed by the House of Commons at the end 


of 1968, and of other administrative measures 
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subsequently taken by the present Postmaster 
General. Mr. Kierans had Parliament approve 
a completely unreasonable increase in the 
postal rates for newspapers, an increase out 
of all proportion with those put into effect in 
the United States in recent years. He also 
decided to eliminate Saturday mail delivery 
except in rural areas. Through a series of 
ill-advised decisions, he was also responsible 
for a marked deterioration in the general 
quality of the postal service. 


On this subject, you might be interested in 
hearing a few facts and figures concerning 
the impact of these changes on the life of the 
newspaper I represent. Here they are: I shall 
go a little more slowly here because there are 
a lot of figures—you have them in the brief, 
in any case, but I believe that these are figures 
which should be of interest to you. At the 
beginning of 1969, we had 17,362 postal sub- 
scribers. At the beginning of December this 
year, we had 11,756, a drop of 5,606. In addi- 
tion, at the beginning of 1969, we had 9,151 
home-delivery subscribers; by the beginning 
of December, we had 12,727, a gain of 3,776. 
Now let us see what these figures mean in 
terms of money. 


1. We suffered a net loss of at least 2,000 
mail subscribers principally owing to the 
elimination of Saturday delivery, deteriora- 
tion in postal delivery service and the 
increase in rates we were obliged to impose 
on our subscribers. At $25 per subscription, 
this means a loss of $50,000. By way of evi- 
dence, I submit a file containing dozens of 
cancellation notices in which the subscriber 
clearly attributes his decision not to renew to 
the deterioration of the postal service. You 
will note that these subscribers come from a 
great many centres in Quebec, which would 
indicate that the deterioration has been more 
| or less general. Furthermore, these figures do 
not take into account the loss of interest 
doubtless experienced by numerous other 
Subscribers who often do not receive their 
Copies of Le Devoir for Friday and Saturday 
until the following Tuesday, and who, when 
their subscription runs out, may notify us of a 
decision similar to that contained in the 
notices of non-renewal which are now in the 


‘ hands of your Chairman. 


2. For the some 12,000 remaining postal 
| Subscribers, we have had to pay increased 
expenses of approximately $3.50 per subscrip- 
tion annually, as costs rose from an average 
of $3.00 to $6.50 annually. This comes to an 
additional $42,000. In this regard I wish to 
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emphasize—and emphasize very deliberately— 
that because of the .02 cents per copy mini- 
mum stipulated in the Kierans legislation, we 
had to bear, as of April 1, 1969, contrary to 
the general impression which may have been 
created by departmental publicity, the full 
weight of an increase which was supposed to 
have been spread over three consecutive peri- 
ods. In March 1969, a 16-page issue of Le 
Devoir with approximately 42 per cent of the 
space reserved for advertising cost us $157.67 
for 15,000 copies. In April 1969, one month 
later, a 16-page edition with about the same 
amount of space reserved for advertising cost 
us $308.05 for 14,000 copies. Costs rose from 
$157. to $308. for 1,000 fewer copies. 

3. Wherever it was physically and financial- 
ly possible, to use a trite formula, we had to 
extend our carrier service for home delivery, 
which already existed in the Quebec City and 
Montreal metropolitan areas. In direct costs 
for transportation, supervision and payment to 
newsboys, this service costs us approximately 
.05 cents a copy, instead of the average .01 
cents a copy formerly paid for postal deliv- 
ery. Considering the fact that this service had 
to be provided for some 3,500 additional sub- 
scribers in points as far apart as Hull, Saint- 
Jéréme, Joliette, Saint-Jean, Valleyfield, 
Saint-Hyacinthe, Sorel, Sherbrooke, Lachute, 
Chicoutimi, Rimouski, Trois-Riviéres, Granby, 
Victoriaville, and many more, this means 
additional expenditures of at least $42,000. 


We then lost at least 1,200 subscribers who 
took only the Saturday edition of Le Devoir. 
The loss incurred under this item is estimated 
at approximately $10,000. 


On the other hand, last October, that is in 
1968, we increased the subscription rate in an- 
ticipation of higher postal rates. The increase 
brought in additional revenue of something 
like $55,000, about half of which, according to 
our estimates, would go to offset the increase 
in postal rates, which we were convinced 
would not exceed a possible maximum of 50 
per cent. The remainder had been earmarked 
to cover increased production and salary costs 
resulting from regular collective agreements 
with our employees, who are practically all 
unionized, and from a radical change in the 
paper’s production methods. If from the 
increased costs mentioned above, we deduct 
approximately $30,000 which in any case 
would have had to be allocated to the 
increase in postal rates, we are left with a 
clear and shocking total of $114,000 in losses 
and additional costs directly attributable to 
the change in postal regulations. 
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The measures taken by the federal govern- 
ment and the Post Office Department and 
approved by the Senate constituted for a 
newspaper such as ours a grave source of 
injustice: 

(a) They express an excessive preference on 
the part of federal authorities for radio and 
television at the expense of the press, 
although fundamentally, the role performed 
by the two media is the same; 


(b) They reflect a total inexcusable 
insensitivity to the implications of the con- 
centration of ownership which is now taking 
place in the press sector; 


(c) In the case of Le Devoir, they forced us 
to devote to extraneous purposes the fruits of 
an effort in administrative rationalization 
which, for the first time this year, would have 
held out the prospect of reasonable and regu- 
lar surpluses and, consequently, of substantial 
improvements in the quality and competitive 
position of our product; 


(d)If Le Devoir had not been so hard hit 
by this abrupt change of system, it would 
probably have been in a position, for the first 
time this year, to pay taxes to the federal 
government, the amount of which would 
probably have equalled what Ottawa is now 
extracting from us in the form of higher costs 
for volume of business, that is lower even for 
the Post Office Department. 


In fact, any small surpluses we have 
been able to amass in the last few years 
have had to be used to redeem previous 
losses and to bring up to date a number of 
items on our books that had become dormant. 
This year, for the first time, we would have 
been in a position to pay regular taxes. If Mr. 
Benson is not happy, he will have to take the 
matter up with Mr. Kierans and with 
Parliament. 

In the light of such facts as I have men- 
tioned, it seems to me unrealistic and artifi- 
cial to seek to argue as if informational and 
governmental activities still constituted two 
separate fields completely fenced off from one 
another. The state is already deeply involved 
in the information field; for proof, we need 
look no farther than that vast undertaking 
which is provided with infinitely greater 
resources than any agency in the private 
sector, and which is known as the CBC. Fur- 
thermore, the fiscal measures that the state 
adopts or refrains from adopting influence the 
quality of freedom in this sector. Not only 
that, but the public authorities have been 
appointed the ultimate guardians of the citi- 
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zen’s fundamental freedoms and wherever 
these are poorly served or threatened, it is 
their duty to step in. 

In this respect, the first step is obviously an 
objective and impartial examination of the 
facts. The inquiry your Committee is conduct- 
ing is the first of its kind to be made in a 
very long time. I am wondering whether the 
public authorities would not find it to their 
advantage to equip themselves with more 
permanent facilities for obtaining information 
on this subject 

Once inquiries have been conducted, it will 
doubtless be necessary to plan positive action. 
I am not one of those who believe that the 
public authorities should close their eyes and 
sit back with their arms folded. Nor do I 
agree with those who believe the public — 
authorities should permit the gradual decay 
and disappearance of the small newspapers 
that try to maintain some semblance of mean- 
ingful competition and diversity in the com- 
munications field. It seems to me that daily ~ 
newspapers, utterly essential as they are to 
the development of our national life, should 
be regarded as a kind of “property in the 
public interest”—not in the sense that they 
should pass under state ownership and con- 
trol, but in the sense that they should be 
granted special attention by the state, and 
that it should not be permissible to dispose of 
them without the authorities being duly 
informed of all the implications. The principle 
behind this suggestion has already been 
recognized in a federal act, passed a few 
years ago, that requires the ownership of 
daily newspapers to remain in the hands of 
Canadian citizens. But this measure would be © 
quite meaningless were it not accompanied 
by provisions designed to ensure that Canadi- 
an ownership of newspapers will serve only 
to increase Canadians’ real freedom in the 
field of information. If I had to choose 
between the availability of a single newspa- 
per owned by a Canadian monopoly, and 
access to two newspapers, one Canadian- 
owned and one American-owned, I would not 
have the slightest hesitation in preferring a 
choice between two newspapers to one alone. 

The public authorities should recognize— 
but I would prefer it to be between two 
Canadian-owned newspapers—the public 
authorities should recognize that in the sup- 
plying of certain community services, they 
have a special responsibility towards daily 
newspapers, especially towards modest non- 
profitmaking papers. By depriving dailies of 
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Saturday mail deliveries, the federal govern- 
ment has dealt a severe blow not only to the 
freedom of the press, but also to the right of 
every sector of economic and _ professional 
activity to be served on a proportionally 
equal basis by the state in fields for which 
the state assumes immediate responsibility. I 
also feel that by making exorbitant increases 
in mail delivery rates, Parliament has dealt a 
hard blow to small papers which are forced to 
use this method of delivery more than the 
larger papers because they do not have the 
means to initiate a car delivery service, since 
this is very expensive and requires a much 
bigger circulation than they can command. 
The federal government should seek to cor- 
rect at once the tremendous harm it has 
already done to numerous worthwhile—not to 
say essential—Canadian publications. The 
method of government that proceeds from the 
assumption that it is necessary to treat every- 
one, large and small, on a strictly equal foot- 
ing, inevitably leads to domination of the 
small by the large and the gradual elimina- 
tion of the former. 


The state should require strict compliance 
by newspaper managements with the obliga- 
tion to disclose details of their capital struc- 
ture, the names of directors—the text reads 
“those directed”, but as you will have 
guessed, that is a typographical error—the 
individuals or groups who actually have con- 
trol, the main particulars of transactions 


involving a change in control, subsidiaries, 


branches and_ parent companies, balance 


_ sheets and financial statements, etc. This obli- 


gation stems from the concept of “property in 
the public interest” mentioned above. 


Finally, it might be appropriate to do in 
Canada what has recently been done in 
Sweden, and appoint one or more press 
ombudsmen. Such officials’ duties might be, 
first, to study any grievance brought to their 


_ attention by members of the public or the 


‘press relative to a presumed violation of the 
freedom of the press; second, to lay before 
_the appropriate authorities and the public all 
relevant information concerning transactions 
that involve changes in the control of daily 


| Newspapers. 


Earlier in this paper, I mentioned the ques- 
tion of a press council. We shall be able to 
discuss that shortly. 


Lastly, I wonder whether the state will not 
be prompted in the future to give serious 
consideration to the possibility of helping to 
‘Supply certain technical services that are 
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required in the publication and distribution of 
newspapers. 


I am going to present you with some facts, 
Mr. Chairman. Two and a half years ago, all 
the machinery used in turning out our news- 
paper needed replacing, but we didn’t have 
the funds to do it. We decided to hand over 
this part of the operation, in its entirety, to 
an independent firm that offered to perform 
the service on what we considered reasonable 
terms. So we went ahead with it, but at the 
end of the summer, this firm’s management 
informed us that circumstances were forcing 
them to sell control to another morning paper 
with which we are in competition. I should 
point out that in this field, you do not have 
fifteen possibilities to choose from in Mont- 
real; you have two or three firms, at most, 
which can offer a service with the necessary 
speed and quality. This means that we could 
quite easily... supposing that Mr. Péladeau, 
who has been very kind so far, were to be 
less pleasant beginning next week, he could 
practically... 


Senator Beaubien: He prints your newspa- 
per? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes, he is the one who acquired 
control of the printing works. He could put us 
in a difficult position overnight. We are eating 
in his hands in a certain way. We pay our 
bills regularly, therefore we have no cause 
for embarrassment in our relations with him. 
But suppose he decided to take a little less 
interest in the printing works, and to appoint 
a manager who was less efficient; there are 
fifty different ways in which a competitor can 
damage another man’s business. 

This shows you how concentration occurs 
without there necessarily being any evil cons- 
piracy; there is a kind of impetus, a very real 
economic force that brings it about. 


Senator Beaubien: You do not have much 
choice. You cannot go to the Star or the 
Gazette. 


Mr. Ryan: No, no, there are completely dif- 
ferent production requirements that make it 
wellnigh impossible. 

Finally, it is this that leads me to wonder 
whether the provision of such services could 
not possibly be handled by co-operatives with 
a certain amount of state assistance—for 
example, low-interest loans—co-operative 
production and delivery services, set up 
through the combined efforts of various news- 
papers in conjunction with the state. 
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It will doubtless be advisable to re-exam- 
ine existing law regarding cartels and 
monopolies in order to see whether the time 
has come to redefine some of its concepts, 
having in mind the problems we have in the 
information field. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall be very happy to 
supply you, within a few... within a week or 
two, with a list of problems that your Com- 
mittee might examine, if you think it would 
be of interest. 


Thank you very much, and excuse me for 
taking so much of your time. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Well, we are most interest- 
ed. Thank you very much. 


I understand that the questions from our 
Committee will be acceptable in either lan- 
guage because some of the Senators, I know, 
would find it easier to ask in English. 


Mr. Ryan: Yes, that is fine. 


The Chairman: Well, I think Senator 


Smith? 


Senator Smith: I am very glad that you will 
accept a question from one who has to strug- 
gle pretty hard to make himself understood in 
the French language. 


Senator Beaubien: Say it in French! 


Senator Smith: Yes, I know quite a bit 
about Mr. Ryan, and I have been favoured by 
his spoken wisdom on a number of other 
occasions And I am sure that the members 
and others who may be here tonight who 
have never been exposed to your spoken 
wisdom before appreciate your presence very 
much as we as members of the Committee do. 

In fact this could be regarded as an attrac- 
tive live presentation of one of your rather 
famous signed editorials. 

I was making some enquiries about the 
newspaper that you publish and in which you 
write editorials. Someone referred to it as an 
institution with intellectual readership. I 
thought that was a very complimentary refer- 
ence to a newspaper, and the more I learn 
about your operation from yourself I can 
understand just what they meant. 

It has also been indicated to me that its 
disappearance in Quebec would be a very 
major blow to French Canada. And I think, as 
my colleague Senator Beaubien says, it is 
unthinkable. And I am sure we all hope very 
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hard that it will never happen and you will 
have another 60 years of real success. 


One of the subjects that I rather hoped that 
you would touch on you started out by men- 
tioning almost in the beginning, when you 
referred to freedom of the press We have 
been discussing freedom of the press in other 
hearings and it received a lot of attention 
yesterday when we had representations from 
the Canadian Daily Newspapers Publishers’ 
Association. And there are many facets to it. 


You spent a little time in indicating the 
economic pressure that results from the con- 
centration of ownership in the press. And this 
is something, of course, that must worry 
everyone very much. 


Is there another area, though, in which 
freedom of the press is being lost through the 
kind of operation that may exist in chains or 


some of these group ownerships and these 


combinations of dailies-plus-weeklies with 


respect to the freedom that is given to the 5 


editors of those individual newspapers to 


express opinions and so on? What is your | 


observation on that? Could you help us? 


Mr. Ryan: I should like to be complemented 
by my colleague Mr. Roy. He has something 


to say in this respect. He has been very active | 


in the professional side of journalism activi- 
ties in the Province of Quebec, and I am sure 
he can add very usefully to the observations 
that I may make myself. 


I am thinking of one newspaper which 


appears on a weekly basis in the city in 
which I live. This paper is a great success 


financially. From a professional point of view | 


it means very little. It operates on the basis of 
the services offered by “stringers.” These are 
men who generally work with a daily news- 
paper and enjoy favourable conditions of 
work, pay and other benefits because they are 
unionized. 


Then they go and work on Saturdays for 
this paper at conditions which are cheaper 
than the ones they insist upon getting when 
they deal with us in our capacity as regular 
employers. 


Well, I think this is the kind of competition 
that is throat-cutting. 


You have no regulations in this particular 
field. These journalists cannot be unionized a 
second time in their capacity as part-time 
workers :* 


Senator Beaubien: The union does not 


forbid it. 


eee 
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Mr. Ryan: No. I know the union has been 
discussing this matter, but they have not been 
able to arrive at any conclusions because 
these men are also members of the union, and 
some of them would certainly object to strin- 
gent measures being contemplated by the 
union. 


Well, it is a difficult situation. I don’t think 
that intellectually they add up to very much 
on the whole. 


I am not speaking about a leading newspa- 


, per like “La Presse” in Montreal. I think “La 


Presse” has been striving not only to main- 
tain but to improve its professional standards. 


But you probably read—you must have 


| read “Le Devoir” if you were to see this. But 
| they are now talking about inciting their 


journalists aged fifty-five years to go into 
retirement at that early age. That apparently 


_ Was negotiated by the union. 


I am not informed of all the details of this 


matter, but I enquired when this was brought 
_ to my attention about whether these journal- 


ists would accept to go into retirement at 
more favourable conditions than they would 
have got at sixty-five, if they were going to 
be replaced. Because that was the crux of the 


| matter. 


They were not going to be replaced. And 
the union had settled for 15 or 20 jobs less 


_than they had before. I wonder if it is a good 
deal. 


But it is part of the predominance of the 
economic aspect of the operation. They must 


have felt they have got to get rid of so much 
per cent of their personnel at any cost, and 
they hit upon those who have the weakest 
defence, the fifty-five-year-old members of 
the staff. 


I think this is absolutely unacceptable from 
a social point of view. But we would not do 
that in an organization like ours. You could 
not do it in the government, whatever the 
Prime Minister may say in this respect. It 
‘would be a far more difficult practice. And I 
think from a human point of view it is 
unacceptable. 


Senator Beaubien: What would they get if 
they retired at fifty-five? Qu’est-ce qu’ils 
auraient comme pension? [What pension 
would they get?] 


Mr. Ryan: I don’t have all the details. It is 
bound to vary with the number of years of 
service that each one hasat his credit. 
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Senator Smith: Mr. Ryan, could I enquire 
from you why it is that... I understand the 
newspapers in France and the newspapers (I 
know yours is one for sure) have signed 
editorials. Why is that done? Is that connect- 
ed up to freedom of the press, that the editor 
has the right and the responsibility of taking 
whatever line he wants to take in expressing 
himself? 


Mr. Ryan: I think there are two great 
schools of journalism, each one of which is 
perfectly valid and has its own advantages 
and inconveniences. 


The English school relies upon unsigned 
editorials. 

I would be a stupid person if I were going 
to maintain here that “The Economist” for 
instance is a cheap publication. It never car- 
ries a signed article. It happens about once 
every ten years when an editor retires. “The 
Economist” is a publication for which I have 
great respect, which I read with great profit 
week after week. It is not signed. 


The two “Times” do not carry signed 
editorials. I think they are very good. “The 
Globe and Mail” is a paper for which I have 
great respect editorially speaking. Their 
editorials are not signed. 


This policy offers the advantage of present- 
ing to the public a point of view worked out 
by a team, not only by a single individual. It 
is the point of view of “The Globe and Mail” 
that goes into print. If that publisher has too 
much direct authority over the editorial con- 
tent, it may be the point of view of the 
publisher and put into writing by two or 
three slaves at his immediate disposal. 


But supposing normal circumstances I think 
you can have the point of view of a team 
presented in the form of unsigned. editorials 
published under the responsibility of this or 
that newspaper. 


I have great respect for this formula. I 
think it applies perhaps best to the English 
temperament. 


Senator Smith: Yes. 


Mr. Ryan: But it could apply with equal 
profit to some newspapers published in 
France and the Province of Quebec. 

Some papers have adopted the practice of 
carrying signed editorials. If you are to have 
signed editorials you have got to have people 
who can afford to sign articles day after day 
during a respectable length of time. And this 
is awfully difficult. Awfully difficult. 
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And furthermore this practice tends to 
encourage individualism. It tends to carry 
individualism to certain extreme forms which 
may not be ideal. But, on the other hand, it 
offers some individuals a unique opportunity 
of presenting their point of view to the public 
day after day, week after week, year after 
year; of getting acquainted with their public; 
of giving their public a chance to know them 
also. 


It establishes a live conversation, a continu- 
ing conversation between the public and the 
authors of those articles. It makes for a more 
genuine atmosphere of communication, con- 
versation, exchange, than the other formula. 


But I would not suggest that it can be 
generalized. I would suggest that the first con- 
dition is that you have people who can carry 
this role long enough. 


I had not thought it was so difficult before I 
joined “Le Devoir.” When Mr. Filion invited 
me to join ‘Le Devoir” back in 1961 I was 
assured that I would have the most conforta- 
ble life that I had ever had. I was assured 
that writing three or four pieces a week 
would be a very easy job for me and I could 
afford lots of time for radio, television, 
appearances, speeches in different parts of the 
country. 


Of this I have had my share since I joined 
“Le Devoir.” But I can assure you you have 
to work terrifically hard in order to keep pace 
with the expectations of the kind of intellec- 
tually developing public and politically more 
and more conscious public that we have in 
the Province of Quebec. 


So the two methods are founded on a long 
and respectable tradition. Each has its advan- 
tages. Each has its limitations. And, if I were 
asked to opt between the two, I would be 
thankful to God for having had the chance to 
experience the first one; but I would not say 
no to a chance with the second one. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Ryan, you made some 
interesting remarks about the French service 
provided by Canadian Press. 


We have had Canadian Press here already. 
It was a very interesting discussion. I do take 
it that there is almost a two-solitudes situa- 
tion in the Province of Quebec; in other 
words, a gap between the English availability 
of news in a form it can be published and the 
availability of that same news but in a 
French version. 


Has this weakness developed because of a 
translation service only of English-written 
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stories, in which case of course we would 
assume that there is no re-write by a thor- 
oughly French-speaking person of the story 
concerned? What is the weakness there, 
would you say? 


Mr. Ryan: Well, I think the basic weakness 
is one of personnel and resources. 


Senator Smith: Resources. 


Mr. Ryan: If they could apply to the job of 
presenting the French news in the spirit in 
which it occurs to the Canadian public in 
general—if they could apply to this job the 
same resources that they apply to covering 
the English-Canadian scene and presenting it 
to the English-Canadian public, I believe 
there would be no problem of major 
importance. 


But as of now the resources that are availa- 


ble for the first job are much greater than | 


those that are available for the serond job. 


We have a problem. We belong to C.P. for 


instance. We have belonged to C.P. since 1910, 
by the way. And I am at present a member of 
the Board of Directors of Canadian Press. I 
don’t want to play the role of a traitor here 
tonight! These are problems we have dis- 
cussed time and again at meetings of the 
Board of Directors. 


We even had a Committee which studied 
this matter in depth for the second or third 
time about a couple of years ago. And the 
Committee arrived at the conclusion that we 
must have one more man in Quebec, one 
more man in Ottawa, and perhaps a part-time 
correspondent somewhere 
part-time. I insist upon this. 


That was no solution to the problem when 


C.P. has 12 or 13 men covering the parlia- 
mentary scene. 


Even if you have three French-speaking 
correspondents instead of two, it does not 
change much. And what happens is that the 
limited number of French correspondents 
must be extremely selective in the material 
which they decide to write daily. 


But then we look at the much more abund- 
ant material that comes to us on the English 
wires of C.P. and most of the time we have 
got to develop our own original piece out of 
this much more elaborate material which 


comes in as a rule earlier than the other. 


Senator Smith: Yes. 


around Paris— 
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‘Senator Beaubien: Mr. Ryan, there has 
been quite an improvement, though, has there 
not, really, in the last five or six years? 
Mr. Ryan: There has been an improvement, 

put I would not like you to be led into com- 
_placency in this respect. 


| Senator Beaubien: No, no, but it has been 


| though? 


_ $enator Prowse: 
more. 


There is still room for 


Senator Smith: I just have one final ques- 
_tion—for now, anyway. I would be very inter- 
_ested in Mr. Ryan’s views, because he proba- 
_bly reads a lot of other newspapers and a lot 
_of English language newspapers. 
What is your opinion of the kind of report- 
‘ing of the Quebec news which we read in our 
'English-speaking dailies? Do you think that 
Quebec events are reported as fairly as they 
should be, without exaggeration, in the kind 
‘of style that I know you yourself would 
approve? 

Have you views on it you would like to 
express? 


} 


Mr. Ryan: There are two aspects to this 
problem which I must treat separately. You 
could also ask me about the Quebec coverage 
of the overall Canadian scene. I think this is a 
‘complementary question that goes with the 
first one. 


Senator Smith: That is right. I agree. 


Mr. Ryan: Regarding the first question, I 
‘think one must make a distinction between 
the Toronto daily newspapers and the other 
‘oewspapers of the country. I think the Toron- 
‘to papers have been doing on the whole an 
excellent job in the last few years. I think 
they have applied great resources to the study 
in dept of the situation in Quebec. 


I do not claim that they have always 
arrived at the kind of understanding and 
approach that I would have liked to see in 
those papers, because it might have been a 
little too close to our own approach, you 
xnow. But from a professional point of view I 
must recognize that they did a very respecta- 
ole job, and are still doing a very good job. 

_ This was made possible because they had, 
Doth in Quebec and Montreal, men working 
ma full time basis with an insight into the 
oroblems of Quebec and being in a position to 
see from a very, very close angle the reac- 
ions of the people and the kind of things that 
vere developing. 
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So they may have stressed this or that par- 
ticular event too much and this or that par- 
ticular occasion. I don’t know of many news- 
papers which have not sinned time and again 
in this respect. This is the kind of thing for 
which we have to give pardon day after day. 
But on the whole I must say they did a fine 
job. 


I do not think that many other papers of 
Canada have gone into the trouble of sending 
members of their staff on the spot. They have 
relied on articles written by staff members of 
the Canadian Press or on articles written by 
correspondents for this or that particular 
chain. 


I am thinking of very well known corre- 
spondents who enjoy a national reputation. 
They never come to Quebec for serious jour- 
nalistic work, you know. They speak on the 
national networks time and again. But their 
contact with the Quebec scene are extremely 
limited. They speak exclusively from the kind 
of vision they can get in Ottawa, which 
is not sufficient. Even reading “Le Devoir” 
from Ottawa is far from sufficient. 


But I would make an exception of the three 
Toronto daily newspapers. And these three 
papers have been competing with one another 
in this respect in a remarkable way. And we 
have enjoyed a cordial and friendly relation- 
ship with each one of the three. 


We have collaborated with them on several 
occasions. And there is a very frequent 
exchange of information and impressions 
between them and ourselves which is profita- 
ble to the two sides, I believe. 


But the rest of the daily press of the coun- 
try remains more cut off from the real scene. 


The Chairman: Would the rest of the 
papers in the country—I am sure they would 
argue, but would there be any legitimacy in 
the argument that this is because of a cost 
factor, that it would cost them a great deal of 
money to cover Quebec? 


Mr. Ryan: They would certainly invoke this 
argument. 


The Chairman: Yes, of course. I am won- 
dering, with legitimacy? 


Mr. Ryan: But, you see, a newspaper which 
really wants to dig some stuff out of any 
place in the world can find all sorts of means 
to arrive at this objective. 


We had two or three pieces interpreting the 
electoral result in British Columbia last 
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summer, for instance. Two of them were 
written by academics from British Columbia 
who gave us a very interesting—two different 
interpretations of what had happened. 


We had another piece by a leading histori- 
an of Toronto, who writes a regular column 
in our newspaper, at our invitation. And I 
think we presented a fair interpretation of 
what went on there. 


We discussed, Mr. Roy and myself, the 
possibility of his going to B.C. at the time to 
cover the election. And we came within a 
hair of having our man there. It is because 
we had a lot of other things happening at the 
same time that we had to give up on this 
project. But we had made our decision to go. 


So I would not accept this argument in 
whole, you know. I would accept it in part, 
but in whole I don’t think... 


The Chairman: It could be a benefit. 


Senator Smith: Well, thank you very much 
for your very straight answers. 


The Chairman: You were going to deal 
with the second part. 


Mr. Ryan: There was a second question 
which I raised myself. 


Senator Smith: Oh, yes, the other side. I 
would like to hear that too. 


Mr. Ryan: I think the French press of 
Quebec has not been doing all that they could 
have done in order to interpret to their own 
public the developments and opinions of the 
other part of Canada. 


On the whole I think French language daily 
newspapers in Quebec have covered some 
electoral campaigns—Trudeau, for instance, 
got a fair coverage all over the country from 
several dailies in the Province of Quebec last 
year from his electoral campaign. And so did 
Stanfield. 


I think we started this in the previous cam- 
paign, you remember, when we began sending 
correspondents to Nova Scotia, New Brun- 
swick, Western Ontario, the Prairies, and 
even British Columbia. 


We had decided that we would stop cover- 
ing the campaign through the material that 
came in via the wires. We decided to send 
men—and a woman that we had at that time 
on the staff—on ine spot. And they did an 
excellent job. 
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And I think the practice has now settled in 
French language dailies that they must have 
men on the spot when a national electoral 
campaign is on. 

But if we except this particular occurtenmal| 
I think, the coverage of the Canadian scale 
has left much to be desired. 


Not a single French language paper has a 
full time representative in Toronto, for) 
instance, except for advertising, revenue- rais-| 
ing purposes. 


There they have the practical instinct that 
is required; but for news-gathering none has} 
thought it might be advisable to have a full 
time correspondent in Toronto. 


We have had all over the years academics, 
journalists, responsible people, who accepted 
to write pieces upon invitation from us. This 
has been going on all the time. And it has 
increased considerably in the last few years. 
But we just do not have the money to to a 
full time man west of Ottawa. 


The Chairman: If my memory serves a4 
correctly, you spoke in Toronto either in Feb- 
ruary or March at the National Newspaper 
Awards dinner and you made this very point. 
I am wondering if there has been any change. 
That is now eight or nine months. Has there 
been any change in the situation? 


Mr. Ryan: No, not to my knowledge. 
The Chairman: None at all? 
Mr. Ryan: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Ryan, I wonder if you, 
could explain the corporate structure of your) 
newspaper to us in a little more detail? I) 
heard you read the first page of your brief,| 
and I still have some questions on my mind.) 
Could you please endeavour to enlighten us 
on this point? 


Mr. Ryan: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fortier is! 
going to force me to confess publicly a sin of | 
omission for which I would never be forgiven | 
where I come from. 


Le Devoir was incorporated many years 
ago under the federal Companies Act, and 
even though our convictions would have 
prompted us to have the incorporation trans- 
ferred to Quebec provincial authority, we 
have not found time in the last ten years or 
so to make the change—which shows that at 
is probably not our first priority. ; 


Senator Beaubien: 


It has not yet been 
done? die: 
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Mr. Ryan: No. Having said that Le Devoir 
is incorporated, I shall leave some papers for 
' you—I knew the legal adviser would ask that 
| question—and I shall leave you the letters 

patent and the by-laws. 

In any case, I am now going to explain the 
legal structure briefly. 


| We are incorporated under the federal 
‘Companies Act, not as a non-profit making 
' concern, but as an ordinary business. There 

are also two trust deeds attached to the com- 
| pany charter that ensure the special structure 
-and the non-profit character of the newspa- 
_per. These two trust deeds consisted of trans- 
fers of shares that had belonged, during the 
early days, to the founding editor of the 
_paper, Henri Bourassa, and which were to 
| be passed on to his successor, and to his 
_ successors. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Ryan: Now, the deeds provide that a 
Majority of the total shares outstanding and 
‘authorized, even if not issued, be controlled 
‘by a board of trustees consisting of three 
‘members, which is associated with the board 
of directors. We have approximately 800 ordi- 
mary shareholders—800 shareholders. 


Mr. Fortier: Could we be told who the 
shareholders are? 


Senator Beaubien: Are there still eight- 
hundred? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes, 800—because they cannot 
buy each other out. Whenever there is a 
change of publisher, Mr. Chairman, there are 
a number who would like to sell their hold- 
ings, but as we cannot buy shares ourselves, 
We do not always find the necessary buyers 
easily because they are afraid the yield will 
not be satisfactory; in fact, we have paid 
—lividends only twice in sixty years—this was 
under the present management, but the rea- 
sons were quite independent of the adminis- 
‘ative abilities of the editor. 


Mr. Fortier: What did it depend on? 


' Mr. Ryan: There had been a strike at one 
f£ our major competitors, which brought 
noney flowing in to us like water and taught 
's something we did not know: that it is very 
‘asy, when there is no competition—as is the 
ase with The Globe and Mail in Toronto—to 
ust let the money roll in. When you have five 
‘apers cutting each other’s throats all the 
ear round—well, it is more difficult. There 
21407—6} 
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are five of us putting out morning papers in 
Montreal; this is a point to remember. 

So, to return to the question—we have 800 
shareholders who hold, let us say, 40 per cent 
of all outstanding shares. The other shares 
are in the hands of two groups of trustees, 
both composed of the same people; they hold 
at least 60 per cent of the shares at present. 
These three trustees join with the members of 
the board of directors to appoint a publisher; 
when the publisher is appointed, he is 
automatically authorized to vote his shares at 
any ordinary or special meeting of the 
shareholders, which means that he chooses 
his own board of directors. He makes the 
decisions himself at the general meeting, 
doing his best to leave the shareholders with 
the impression that it is they who make the 
decisions—and that is how the organization 
functions; he cannot be removed during his 
term of Office. 

In the case of the previous publishers— 
there have been three of them—they were 
appointed for life, that is, with no time limit. 
In the case of the present publisher, however, 
a 10-year time limit was set, since they did 
not want him to become an encumbrance for 
the paper when he had ceased to perform at 
his best and, secondly, they wanted to give 
him time enough to get through the terms of 
office of at least two political régimes. 


Mr. Fortier: Were you expecting two politi- 
cal régimes? 


Mr. Ryan: But throughout this period, of 
course, the publisher enjoys a very broad 
freedom. He does not have the right to use 
his shares for personal purposes; he does not 
have the right to pass them on to his heirs; 
he does not have the right to sell them per- 
sonally if he resigns. 


Mr. Fortier: Even if he was able to find a 
buyer? 


Mr. Ryan: No; that is, they are held in 
trust by the board of trustees; thus, he does 
not hold them in a physical sense. 


Mr. Fortier: No. 


Mr. Ryan: Consequently, he cannot dispose 
of them through the market, even if he 
should wish to. 

What I was about to add is that while he 
does have these powers, he cannot behave in 
an arbitrary manner in running a business 
that is still financially weak; he needs a very 
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strong board of directors, capable of taking 
some responsibility should the financial posi- 
tion become more difficult, but which has 
absolutely nothing to do with the editorial 
side of the newspaper’s activities. The written 
content of the paper is under the complete 
authority of the publisher who may share his 
authority with assistants—even with the 
union, if he thinks it necessary. There is a 
real sharing of responsibility in our organiza- 
tion; it is not as complete as everyone would 
like, but in any case, we are looking into that 
aspect. As for the board of directors, we have 
a fairly strong board made up of representa- 
tives of institutions whose outlook is much 
like that of Le Devoir. For example, the 
president of the Société des Artisans Canadi- 
ens Francais; The president of Laurentian 
Life Insurance; the General Manager of the 
Fédération des Caisses populaires Desjardins; 
the General Manager of another French- 
Canadian general insurance group; these 
financial institutions have something of a 
community character, and if our position 
became difficult, they could come to our 
assistance; but we are not dependent on them 
in any way, even financially. 


Mr. Fortier; Mr. Ryan, mention has already 
been made of communications media, both 
written and electronic, that belong to the 
Establishment. After hearing you speak of the 
people who sit on your board of directors, I 
cannot help asking you whether this would be 
an appropriate question: are the people on Le 
Devoir’s board of directors not members of 
the French-Canadian Establishment? 


Mr. Ryan: That’s a good question, indeed, 
and I have to reply in the affirmative, to some 
extent. If it is felt that the General Manager 
of the Fédération des Caisses populaires is a 
member of the French-Canadian Establish- 
ment, I am very proud to have him with us, 
since I consider that he contributes, both per- 
sonally and through the activities of the 
movement to which he belongs, to the demo- 
cratization of the economy; I am very happy 
to have him with us. 


The president of the Société des Artisans 
heads an enterprise that is co-operative, 
rather than capitalist, in nature. As a result, 
he is obviously right at home with us. We 
also have an officer of an insurance company 
that is strictly capitalistic—we are not anti- 
capitalists, we believe there is room for pri- 
vate enterprise. We have one of the senior 
officers of the largest French-Canadian gener- 
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al life-insurance company—the Commerce 
group from St. Hyacinthe—and we are very 
glad to have him. We also have the treasurer | 
of the Catholic Farmers’ Union, another very 
important movement that covers the whole 
province. We had Mr. Jean Marchand for a 
few years, until he went into politics, and we 
were very pleased to have him, too. 

I think this might truthfully be called an 
establishment, but the term would have a 
completely different meaning from the one it 
has when applied to the Bay or St. James 
Street establishments, or persons who have 
their offices on St. James Street; even if these 
people did, it would mean nothing. 

I don’t know whether that is where you 
have your own office, Mr. Fortier? 


Senator Beaubien: It’s bigger than that. 


| 


Mr. Ryan: Yes, it’s bigger than that, I 
know. 


| 


particular problem today, where Le Devoir is 
concerned, as regards death duties payable in 
the event of the death of one of the benefici- 
aries you just mentioned? 


Mr. Fortier: But are you faced with ang 
/ 


Mr. Ryan: I can tell you that we have! 
never looked into that question, because if 
one of the trustees, directors or officers dies 
or disappears, I think that what is left to 
those who remain is more likely to be a mort-. 
gage than anything else. 


Mr. Fortier: You are speaking mainly of | 
the beneficiaries, of course—the beneficiaries 
of these trusts? 


Mr. Ryan: No; if there are any surpluses, | 
they have to go to press or charitable 
undertakings. 


Mr. Fortier: Oh. 


Mr. Ryan: That is, 
charitable undertakings. 


non-profit press or 


t 
} 
/ 
| 

Mr. Fortier: Because there are a number of, 
small ones, relatively speaking? | 

Mr. Ryan: The only people who can receive 
profits from Le Devoir are the shareholders of) 
whom I just spoke—the ordinary sharehold-| 
ers, those in the 40-per-cent group. Frankly, | 
where they are concerned, we are embar- | 
rassed at not having been able to pay them) 
dividends more often; we are convinced that 
they should be given one. We have some 
loans on which we pay 6, 64 or 64 per cent— 
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that is, we were able to borrow at low rates— 


_ the loans were made by companies friendly to 
' us, among those I mentioned just now, and 


we are therefore at an advantage; I say to 


' myself: if we could pay 6 per cent interest on 
' the money we borrow from Les Artisans, I do 
- not see why the same rate should not be paid 
' on the money invested by an ordinary citizen 
| with much smaller resources. But apart from 
' that, the entire portion that is under the con- 
' trol of the trustees, if dividends or profits 
i grise... 


Senator Beaubien: The 60-per-cent group? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes. If profits or dividends arise, 


_ they have to go to charitable or press 
| undertakings. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Ryan, do these 800 share- 


holders represent a cross-section of the popu- 
| lation of Quebec or rather, I should say, of 


| teachers and professional people; 


Montreal? 


Mr. Ryan: Not of the entire population of 
Quebec to be frank with you, I made a study 
of the composition of the shareholder groups 


_ about two or three years ago, and there have 


not been many changes since. In the main, 


_ they represent what I would call the French- 


Canadian middle class: a lot of civil servants, 
a good 
many clergymen, too. In the beginning, in the 
early years of Le Devoir’s existence, the first 
25 years, the newspaper received wholehearted 
support from the clergy: many bought shares 
during those years and have kept them, and 
some have died and passed them on to other 
priests, who still hold them. Many are minor, 


_ anonymous nationalists, members of various 


societies—a small co-operative, a cdisse popu- 
latre—who heard about Le Devoir at some 


_ time or other and bought one, two or three 
_ shares; the average number of shares held by 
each shareholder was about two. 


Mr. Fortier: Does the 
Society hold any? 


St. Jean Baptiste 


Mr. Ryan: You know, I think they have one 


or two. Mr. Kierans bought ten—in his good 
_ years. 


Mr. Fortier: Did he keep them? 


Mr. Ryan: He didn’t dare ask to have them 
redeemed—I think he would let them go, too; 
as for us, we did not dare ask him to let us 


‘have them back. 


Senator Beaubien: Is there a market for 


‘them, Mr. Ryan? 
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Mr. Ryan: No, there is no market for them. 
We want to create one, because there are 
people who took shares in a moment of 
enthusiasm, but this has not happened for the 
last few years; Mr. Kierans took some, but 
not because he was carried away; he could 
afford to—it did not present any risk for him. 


But once there were people who bought 10 
or 15 shares because they wanted to encour- 
age the development of nationalism and patri- 
otism, of Christian or trade-union values, or 
what have you. After that, they get to the 
point where they wish to marry, or buy a 
house, and then they would like to get back 
the price of the shares; they think this can be 
done as easily as drawing money out of the 
bank. However, it is often necessary to wait, 
and on occasion we have been responsible for 
delayed marriages. But the stories about our 
shares have become a part of folklore, Mr. 
Senator, nothing else. Consequently, there is 
no real market; that is the only kind of money 
that comes after our shares. 


Mr. Fortier: Is Le Devoir financed partly 
out of subscriptions and partly out of adver- 
tising revenue? 


Mr. Ryan: I believe that I have brought 
statements for the last financial year—I will 
leave a copy with you. 


Mr. Fortier: You may table it. 
Mr. Ryan: Very well, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you summarize it for us 
briefly? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes, I’ll give you a brief resumé, 
of course don’t worry, I am not going to read 
to you all the financial statements. 


During the 1968 fiscal year, our newspa- 
per’s revenues amounted to approximately 2 
million; sales of the paper contributed $919,- 
000, or about 45 or 46 per cent. Sales of 
advertising brought in $1,115,000, or roughly 
54 or 55 per cent, and various other items 
such as microfilms, copies of an index we are 
selling of all the articles that have appeared 
in Le Devoir, earned income of $12,000. That 
was the entire revenue for last financial year. 


The ratios would be much the same for the 
current year. For the current year—last 
year—if you are interested, we declared a loss 
of $22,490. 


Senator Beaubien: Was 


depreciation? 


there much 
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Mr. Ryan: No, depreciation was an item not 
included when we spoke of operating losses. 
We did have a sizable loss under the heading 
of depreciation the year before, but that was 
because we closed our workshop; the loss 
there was $150,000. However, last year’s 
operating loss of $22,000 was _ primarily 
attributable to the fact that we completely 
changed our production method: the paper 
was completely printed and shipped by an 
outside firm. It was a period of adjustment— 
we had to pay fairly high termination allow- 
ances to employees whom we had to lay off as 
a result of the administrative re-organization 
of which I spoke. Consequently, it was a year 
in which we lost money. This year, we don’t 
know yet how we fared. 


Senator Beaubien: Was that in 1969 or in 
1968? 


Mr. Ryan: In 1968; what I just gave you 
was 1968. In 1969, Mr. Chairman, we had 
completely re-organized and rid ourselves of 
a bunch of problems; I believe we would have 
had a considerable surplus, meaning on the 
order of, say, 4 per cent of the turnover; 
however, all that will be eaten up this year 
by the losses which I mentioned earlier, so we 
are right back where we started. But that 
may be one of the characteristics of this 
paper: providence never intended it to 
become rich or well off; when it took steps to 
do so, the government saw that it was 
brought back to the familiar paths of 
austerity. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Ryan; we shall 
be able to examine them in detail. 

A moment ago, you spoke of the competi- 
tion you have met in Montreal from other 
morning papers. Could I ask you this: who is 
your top competitor? Is it another paper, or is 
it radio, or is it television? 


Mr. Ryan: No, I believe that our immediate 
competitors are the other morning papers. 
Where advertising is concerned, we find radio 
and television to be tough competitors that 
take away revenue in which we would nor- 
mally share, but this is not the major prob- 
lem. We have in Montreal—I mentioned ear- 
lier that we have five daily newspapers, but I 
should have said four: one English-language 
paper and three French. The Gazette has 
many French-Canadian readers, some of 
whom also read Le Devoir; some people read 
two morning papers, not just one; some 
prefer The Gazette to Le Devoir because they 
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find better financial information, among other 
things. That is one of the main reasons why | 
many French-Canadians stick to The Gazette, 
We also publish financial news in Le Devoir 
but it is rather limited because we have only 
one man to cover that section, whereas the 
Gazette can assign, I am not sure of the 
number, but perhaps as many as three. 


The other two French-language dailies give 
us tough competition as well but they do not 
reach exactly the same public; however, the 
fight goes on for the public that lies between 
the two; they want to expand their reader- 
ship by winning over part of Le Devoir’s, and 
we try to do the same by attracting some of 
their readers. We are at a disadvantage there, 
because both these papers have ample funds 
to spend on television and radio advertising. | 
Both are engaged in very costly publicity 
campaigns, whereas we have no money for 
this purpose: we did not make a single broad- 
cast, or even a spot announcement during 
1969, because we simply could not afford it. 
Consequently, ours is a paper without mar- 
keting power, because its only selling job is 
done by the “whispering power” of those who 
read it and are satisfied. 


Mr. Fortier: During the last 10 years, has 
your circulation increased considerably, or 
has it remained stable? 


Mr. Ryan: Some ten years ago, it was about — 


36 or 37,000. At present, it is just a bit above 
40,000; at one time it went up to 42 or 43,000, 
but it has fallen off now, particularly owing 
to the factors of which I spoke earlier. 


Mr, Fortier: In order to remain, or rather, 
in order to become economically healthy, 
what circulation would you like to have? 


Mr. Ryan: Well, among ourselves we say 
that we should have at least 60,000. 


Senator Beaubien: 60,000? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes, 60,000. Now then, I do not. 
claim that we would be perfectly healthy at 
60,000; we would have to put out a much 
more complete paper than we do today, and 
costs would be higher, but I believe that we 
would be better situated from all points of 
view: advertising revenue would be higher, as 
would income from circulation; we would 
have a greater variety of resources; I believe 
that would make a big difference. 

Mr. Fortier: If your paper were to receive 
an anonymous gift tomorrow of, say, $1 mil- 
lion’ what would you do to improve yous 
paper? 


| 


| 
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_ Mr. Ryan: I would not make the decision 
-alone whether to accept that gift, Mr. Fortier, 
_ because I have had a theory ever since I came 
‘to Le Devoir: it is that the money which 
_makes us happy is that which comes from our 
'»work, provided our work is not hindered in 
any inhuman manner, or abused by the 
public authorities or by competitors. 


|. Mr. Fortier: Or, supposing you earned a 
million? 


‘ Mr. Ryan: Well, I believe that I would 
invest a large part of it; I am going to be 
frank with you: at our paper, we have only 
‘two editors for the sports pages; if you take 
into account leaves, absences for vacations, 
‘and so on, that means we have only one 
editor for close to half the year, whereas it 
‘would take at least three or four to do a 
‘reasonably decent job. 


’ We have had only one man in the financial 
section in more than 20 years; we should 
shave at least two. 


_ In the general news section, we have some 
ten full-time journalists at present, but we 
ought to have at least fifteen. Whereas we 
have always had just one correspondent in 
Quebec, we now have two: we decided to add 
a second, this fall, because it was absolutely 
impossible for one person to keep up. We 
aave always kept one man in Ottawa; for the 
last couple of months we have had none, but 
we will have one again, soon; we are unable 
Jo put two men here, although the needs 
would justify assigning two correspondents 


‘or Le Devoir to Ottawa. 


Therefore, we would begin by improving 
that situation, because the thing which has 
sept Le Devoir going until now, and which 
ould be developed in the future, is the qual- 
‘ty of its services. But at the same time, the 
‘umber of pages would have to be increased. 
tach page which we publish every day costs 
is somewhere between $125. and $150 in 
lirect costs. And so, using that money, I 
Vould go ahead and add another two pages to 
‘he space we now fill in an attempt to 
mprove the business; we would need to try a 
it of advertising as well because two years 
ig0, when we had a month-long but very 
nodest publicity campaign on radio and 
elevision, we noticed that it brought us 
‘everal hundred new subscribers who tele- 
yhoned directly to the paper—these were 
veople who had heard our advertisement the 
‘revious night giving them the telephone 
tumber that they could call; they phoned the 
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paper and our incoming lines were very busy 


in the weeks during and after that publicity 
campaign. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you also send corre- 
spondents to other parts of the world? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes, I would. Let me tell you 
what happens: we have a lady correspondent 
in Paris who is quite a remarkable person, 
but we have made inhuman demands on her 
during the last few weeks; she wrote me just 
yesterday and said, “I notice that working for 
you does not pay too well”. She went to 
report on events in Ireland, and her accounts 
were the best published in the entire Canadi- 
an press. She also covered the conventions of 
both British political parties—Labour and 


Conservative—and turned in excellent 
reports. 
Mr. Fortier: Does she speak both 
languages? 


Mr. Ryan: Oh yes; then, she wanted to go 
to Lebanon during the crisis there, but we 
had a first-rate man who gave us a series of 
articles—again, the best published in Canada 
on Lebanon. I told him: “This time, you must 
cover the Israel side—you will give me much 
information from the Arab world, but it is 
time we reviewed the situation in Israel, 
which we have not looked into for years”. He 
wrote back and expressed enthusiasm, but 
said that he would require a budget of 
between $1,000 and $1,500 in order to carry 
out the project. If I had the money, we would 
hire this man on a permanent basis to cover 
Western Europe or, when needed, the Medi- 
terranean area; he is a tremendous fellow. 

It would also be a great advantage, as I 
mentioned earlier, to have someone perma- 
nently west of Ottawa. I would not tie him 
down exclusively in Toronto, but I would 
have a correspondent west of Ottawa with a 
certain amount of freedom to move about. 
There should also be more frequent trips into 
the Maritimes. These are all things in which 
we are immensely interested, and for which 
we do not always have the necessary funds. 

There is one thing that I should add with 
respect to the gift; the idea intrigued me, but 
I am going to describe the policy I have fol- 
lowed for some years. If often happens that 
readers write me as a result of an article, a 
position taken by the paper, or something 
they have heard, and later they may send us 
a cheque for perhaps $100, $200, or $500, to 
be used for the purposes of Le Devoir. For at 
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least five years, I have returned all such gifts 
to the donors. I point out that there are stilla 
few shares available if they would like to buy 
an interest in Le Devoir, and that this would 
entitle them to receive financial statements 
and attend general meetings. But there are 
donors, as you may know, who give you $100 
and imagine that they have acquired every 
conceivable right; from then on, they will 
send you all sorts of texts for publication 
in the paper, and rake you over the coals at 
public meetings, claiming that they have sup- 
ported Le Devoir for 25 years—a hundred 
dollars doesn’t pay for that. 


Senator Beaubien: His cheque will not be 
accepted? 


Mr. Ryan: No. 


The Chairman: Could I turn for a moment 
or two to some of the comments you made 
concentration in the course of your remarks? 
There is one thing I was interested in, some- 
thing that I don’t think you said. You may 
have and I may have missed it in the transla- 
tion. And I want to ask you something more 
specifically about something you certainly did 
say. 

First of all, you listed some reasons for 
concentration and then you listed some of the 
negatives. 

One of the reasons sometimes advanced for 
concentration, particularly in Quebec—and, if 
you did list it, then I missed it and, if you 
didn’t list it, the question then becomes “Is it 
important?”’—the argument is sometimes 
advanced that only through a concentration 
of press is there a guarantee of a continuation 
or a guarantee of a French culture in Quebec. 


Have you heard that reason advanced? 
Mr. Ryan: Oh, yes. 
The Chairman: Is it valid? 


Mr. Ryan: There is a problem of continuity. 
I think one of the members of your Commit- 
tee was for a long time owner of an impor- 
tant network of information services in one 
area of the Province of Quebec. 


The Chairman: Senator Desruisseaux. He is 
not a member of the Committee. 


Mr. Ryan: Oh, he is not? 
The Chairman: No. 


Mr. Ryan: I thought I had seen his name on 
the letterhead. 
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The Chairman: He was a member of the 
Committee but he is not a member of the 
Committee now. 


Mr. Ryan: I see. He is a good friend of 
mine. I would expect him to be here tonight. 


The Chairman: He is a good friend of us 
all. 


Mr. Ryan: When he decided he no longer 
had the energy to continue as publisher of 
“La Tribune” he began to look around, and 
found nobody to take over. So he had to look 
for someone who would buy the assets of his 
company. 


In this case he had no successor in his 
family; and he had none that he was willing 
to give the responsibility to in the Sherbrooke 
area. So he sold out to—I think it was the 
Power Corporation. 


What would have happened if Power had 
not been there? a 


Weill, there are a lot of suppositions that 
one can make here. Perhaps there would have 
been some people in the Sherbrooke area who 
would have been interested in buying this 
enterprise if it could have been available at a 
somewhat smaller price than was offered by 
Power Corporation with its vast resources. 


Senator Beaubien: It was seven million. 


Mr. Ryan: I know—considerable. 


But I think no complete explorations were 
made of the possibility of putting to use the 
resources of the community. Explorations 
must certainly have been made by the Sena- 
tor individually, but I am sure that not many 
elements were invited to join him in the 
search for a community-based solution. 


I think this is the first approach that should 
be explored. I think the newspaper as a prop- 
erty of public interest—I don’t say ‘“govern- 
mental property” but “property of public 
interest’”—should first be rooted in the com- 
munity which it claims to serve. And to all 
the extent it is possible, the community 
should be given the opportunity of sharing in 
the ownership and leadership of the 
organization. 


I do not go along with this argument that, 
if Power Corporation had not been around 
the French-Canadian culture insofar as daily 
newspapers are concerned would have been 
doomed. If this is the question which you put 
to me, my answer is a blunt “No.” : 
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_ If you ask me whether the fact that Power 
Corporation became involved might not be a 
positive factor in developing the newspaper, 
in contributing to its prosperity and greater 
influence, here I am brought back to the pros 
and cons which were suggested in my 
presentation. 


I think there are some pros and cons. The 
pros are important. They must be weighed 
very seriously. But I think to the extent that 
a solution can be found in the community 
itself it is highly preferable. 


The Chairman: Then may I ask you about 
one of your cons, which was the second part 
of my question? 


You said the proprietors of the newspaper 
chain sometimes advance the argument that 
there is editorial freedom within the chain. 
And you described it, and I wrote it down as 
“a certain guarded freedom.” 


What exactly do you mean by “a certain 
guarded freedom”? Was that the correct 
translation? 


Mr. Ryan: Oh, yes. 


The Chairman: What does “a_ certain 
guarded freedom” mean? What do you mean 
by that, Mr. Ryan? 


Mr. Ryan: The French expression which I 
used to describe this was “un enclos.” I don’t 
know how I would put this in English. 


Senator Beaubien: “Enclave’’? 


Mr. Not 
exactly. 


Ryan: exactly, Senator, not 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 

Mr. Fortier: Limitation? 

Senator Smith: “Restricted”—‘“enclosed’’? 
Mr. Fortier: A strait jacket. 

The Chairman: “A 


certain guarded 


| freedom.” 


Mr. Ryan: That is it. That is the interpreta- 
tion for a while. 

Now, let us place ourselves in the position 
of my good friend Paul Desmarais. He wants 


to appoint a man as publisher and editor of 
_ “La Presse”. Is he foolish enough to appoint 


aman who holds views which are fundamen- 


tally opposed to his own views? Can you 
' think a man like Mr. Desmarais would not be 
more intelligent than that? 
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He would naturally look for a man with 
whom he has a certain affinity. 


Senator Everett: Would that not be true of 
any publisher, though? 


Senator Beaubien: Oh, yes; he means that. 


Mr. Ryan: Of course. But I say, if you have 
a greater diversity in the ownership of news- 
papers the chances are greater that different 
points of view and the different ways of 
seeing reality would be presented to the 
public. 

And I say ultimately in a chain like the one 
at the top of which Mr. Desmarais sits the 
probability is that in this, that and the other 
particular newspaper belonging to the chain 
there is going to be a certain streamlined 
pattern emerging with time. And the publish- 
er is not stupid enough to come out and con- 
tradict the head of the corporation every 
week. 


I was told about a fact that occurred not 
later than a couple of weeks ago in that par-_ 
ticular empire. A person whom I know had 
been invited to substitute for a man in a key 
position in one of those newspapers. And she 
wrote articles in an entirely different vein 
than the man she was substituting for. And 
letters began to pour in approving that person 
for the vigorous stuff which he or she (I will 
not specify) was injecting into the columns of 
the newspaper. 


Well, he, or she, got a strong invitation not 
to continue publishing these letters because it 
might create a hell of a problem when the old 
man returned to his desk. 


So this is the kind of situation that is 
bound to develop inevitably sooner or later 
even with the best of intentions. 


I am not hinting for one moment that either 
Mr. Desmarais or Mr. Péladeau has wicked 
intentions regarding the suppression of one 
ounce of liberty that may be given to the 
publisher of this or that particular newspa- 
per. But I am familiar enough with human 
reality to know that the phenomenon of per- 
meation, intellectual permeation, is a very 
strong factor when it comes to determining 
the climate of this or that organization. 


And it may be necessary that we move in 
this direction to a certain extent. And I am 
willing to accept it to a certain extent. But I 
am wondering where the limit is going to be, 
if we are not going to fall under the intellec- 
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tual leadership of this or that individual, for 
whom I may have a great admiration, but not 
on intellectual grounds. 


The Chairman: To your knowledge, have 
the big chains in English Canada, the Thom- 
son papers, Southam and so on, ever owned 
Papers in Quebec; that is, French papers in 
Quebec? 


Mr. Ryan: No, not to my knowledge. Thom- 
son Newspapers own one or two English lan- 
guage dailies published in the Province of 
Quebec. I think they bought “The Record” 
and perhaps “The Chronicle.” I am not sure. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Ryan: They did? 

No, I don’t think there ever was any serious 
negotiation concerning the transfer of control 
of French language papers into that 
organization. 


Southam Newspapers once discussed the 
possibility of buying control of a specialized 
business newspaper published on a weekly 
basis. This never came through. But they 
never showed an active interest in a daily 
newspaper. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Everett 
wanted to ask some questions, Mr. Fortier. 


Senator Evereti: Mr. Ryan, you, I think, 
said that in the case of the Sherbrooke inter- 
ests the community should have had an 
opportunity to participate in the purchase of 
those interests before the sale was made to 
Power Corporation. 


It has been indicated to us by the owners of 
individual newspapers that in almost every 
case the chain—that is, Thomson-Southam- 
Power-Desmarais—can pay considerably 
more, or will pay considerably more than an 
invididual purchaser would choose to pay, or 
would be able to pay. 


I would be interested to know how you feel 
this community participation could take place 
under those circumstances. 


Mr. Ryan: Here you raise a problem which 
is extremely vexing and to which I have no 
solution—and for which I do not envy the 
position in which you place yourselves for 
accepting to become members of this 
Committee. 


There would have to be—I will come to 
your question right after this—this is true; 
the big corporations, the chains, are far better 
placed to offer better prices than individuals 
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or community-based organizations in any area 
of Canada except the large metropolitan 
centres. 

Here the two recourses that may be 
thought of are: first, the possibility of oblig- 
ing the owner of a newspaper based in one 
particular area to first explore the prospects 
of transferring control of the newspaper to 
community-based interests provided he gets a 
reasonable price for the investment that he 
made over the years, and that this might 
override proposals coming from other sources. 


Two, there might have to be a more strin- 
gent interpretation of the law of monopolies 
forbidding a given corporation to control 
more than so many newspapers in so many 
areas or cities. 


I don’t know. There would have to be limi- 
tations on either’ side. Otherwise the 
phenomena which you evoke would continue 
to grow to the point that no competition will 
become possible except between the big three 
or four that we will have in Canada that will 
preserve a semblance of competition—which 
it will not be in fact. 


How should community participation in 
ownership of papers be possible? 

I think this should start long before there is 
a question of selling the control of a newspa- 
per to outside interests. I think it should be a 
natural inclination on the part of those who 
own or control newspapers in today’s society 
to share the responsibility for ownership and 
management a little more than they have 
been inclined to do in the past. 


I think if we started there, if we began to 
interest, to involve local people and organiza- 
tions in the life of a newspaper or a broad- 
casting station, it would be far easier to find 
prospective buyers whenever the time came 
for a transfer of control, or a possibility. 


I don’t think this can be improvised over- 
night. But I Know we have some people of 
great influence serving on our Board of 
Directors. Iam sure that most of them, if they 
had been invited to sit on boards of directors 
of other papers, would have been equally 
interested, because they are not narrow-mind- 
ed to the point that they would have an inter- 
est only in the least remunerative of the 
newspapers that are being published, you 
know. They would be interested in participat- 
ing in the life of other papers too. 


Senator Everett: That is, directors? 


Mr. Ryan: Such a thing as directors— 
shareholders. ’ 
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Senator Beaubien: Would they put up 
money, do you think? Would they invest? 


Mr. Ryan: Some could, you know. Some 
could. Because some of these papers have 
been very prosperous ventures for a long 
while. 


But this was part of the French-Canadian 
tradition. They did not want—And I can say 
to a great extent the English-Canadian tradi- 
tion—this particular field which we are dis- 
cussing. The family, or the individual that 
owned the newspaper or the broadcasting sta- 
tion would have nothing to do with outsiders 
who were alien because, you know, he 
wanted to keep all these things to himself, 
with the result that, when he became 
incapacitated for one reason or another, the 
whole direction was bound to be changed, 
with greater embarassement and detriment 
being caused to the community in several 
cases. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Ryan, in talking about 
Gf I understood you correctly) the postal rate 
problem that you face, and in the public loans 
for (I think you said) co-operative printing.. 
Was that correct? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes. 


Senator Everett: It seems to me that you 
are talking about some form of government 
subsidy. 


Mr. Ryan: Of course. 


_ Senator Everett: To help the continuing 
operation of a newspaper? 


Mr. Ryan: I know. I know. 


If the public is to be involved in saving 
_ hewspapers from going under, is there then 
an upper limit as to the amount of money 
that a newspaper is entitled to make? Does it 
_ follow in you mind? 

Well, that is a matter to be settled by Mr. 
_ Benson, I think. There is something of direct 
interest to the Minister of Finance here. I 
think in true fiscal measures the government 
_ €an determine a lot of things in this respect. 


But coming back to loans and_ possible 
investments originating with public authori- 
ties in this public field, I know that this is 
raising a matter which appears horrendous to 
_a lot of Canadians and a lot of my colleagues 
in the publishing field. But we have got to be 
'Tealistie in this respect. 
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I know that in Sweden... It has become a 
fashion to cite Sweden whenever discussing 
an embarrassing question—anybody likes to 
have an example to bring from Sweden. It 
has become a fashion of Manitoba, the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, France, everywhere. Even Mr. 
Trudeau does not appear to dislike Sweden. 
In Sweden recently Parliament approved a 
program of loans to small press organizations 
under which newspapers can be entitled to 
get loans at no interest for a period of a 
limited number of years and at a rather low 
interest for the ensuing five years, let us say; 
and the duration of such loans can extend up 
to about 20 years. They have appropriated the 
maximum amount of twenty-five million dol- 
lars for that purpose over a five-year period, 
which is not exaggerated. 


But I know that in a lot of cases it should 
be helpful. 


In European countries following the war, 
you know that the government had to appro- 
priate physical installations that had been run 
by so-called collaborators during occupation 
years, or that were under threat of being 
seized by communist organizations in coun- 
tries that were then threatened with commu- 
nist domination. 


So the government took over control of 
these physical installations and decided to 
distribute the use of such installations among 
the leading ideological forces that existed in 
the country for purposes of publication of 
daily newspapers. 


In France the French Government con- 
tributed to the formation of the great agency 
of newspaper delivery that served the whole 
of France. That is called Hachette. 


Hachette is a very powerful organization. It 
would not have reached its present level of 
importance had it not been for the rather 
active involvement in indirect ways of the 
French Government, 


And I don’t think it can be claimed that 
newspapers are more dominated by the gov- 
ernment in France than they are in Canada 
or in the United States. Under DeGaulle 
many newspapers strenuously opposed the old 
man. They did not have to oppose him. 
Hachette prevented the distribution of news- 
papers from falling under the control of an 
organization with limited, strictly commercial 
or individualistic purposes. 


There are ways to be explored. There are 
avenues to be examined. I do not claim this 
could apply to Canada, but it appears to me 
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that we have reached a stage, at least in the 
Province of Quebec, where we must thorough- 
ly look at these matters in a very open-mind- 
ed spirit. 


Senator Langlois: Mr. Ryan, when you sug- 
gest these forms of government assistance, do 
you have any preference between sources, say 
federal and provincial, for example, given the 
context of Quebec? 


Mr. Ryan: You know, I am going to be 
forced to read you part of my brief which I 
had to skip at the beginning: I think it is 
important that I return to it and I thank you 
very much for giving me the opportunity; it 
is not that I am afraid of being condemned by 
anyone—it is a matter of conviction. Accord- 
ingly, I shall quote page 5 of my brief where I 
state that, on more than one score, the vari- 
ous problems appear to me to fall primarily 
under provincial rather than federal authori- 
ty. The professional aspects of the operation 
of the press, questions having to do with the 
establishment of the Press Council, questions 
relative to the ownership and administration 
of press enterprises, seem to me more likely 
to be resolved on the provincial than on the 
federal level. This would not prevent me 
from answering as many questions as you 
care to ask me on matters of interest to the 
Committee, for I consider that freedom of 
information extends even to Senate Commit- 
tees. 

So I thank you for having raised the ques- 
tion, but I feel it is one which is worthy of 
investigation. You have the means to do it 
and a good working method, and I feel that 
you can make good headway on it and if you 
make any interesting suggestions, I am sure 
that serious people will consider them. We 
reserve the right to judge them according to 
our own lights if necessary, when the time 
comes. 


Senator Langlois: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Ryan, I should like your 
opinion on the following point. There is a 
phenomenon which is peculiar to Quebec, the 
fact that there are approximately 150 weekly 
papers published in Quebec and eleven, or 
ten, daily papers. How do you explain the 
fact that there are so many weekly newspa- 
pers in Quebec and that they are so popular? 


Mr. Ryan: I am not very well versed in the 
economics of weekly newspapers but I believe 
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I understand this much. A weekly newspaper 
is an enterprise which can survive with a very 
small staff and which generally has its own 
small printing-press, a section of which is 
devoted to commercial printing. Because the 
weekly newspaper is aimed at the local popu-— 
lation, it receives advertising revenue from 
the commercial and industrial firms and 
social organizations in the area, and this 
assures it the minimal income it needs to 
carry on. I think this explains why we have 
at least—you mentioned 110 weeklies; let us 
say that there are at least some forty which 
are truly worthwhile from the point of view 
of content and size. But there is a market for 
them at the present time. I believe that this is 
the explanation as regards both readers and 
advertisers. 


Mr. Fortier: To what extent does a paper 
like Le Soleil publish pages, for example, for 
Lake St. John, Gaspé, or the North Shore? To 
what extent can Le Soleil serve the popula- 
tion of these various centres daily? 


Mr. Ryan: Obviously, the citizens of these 
regions are in a better position than I to 
answer these questions. However, I believe 
that in the case of the Saguenay-Lake St. 
John area, Le Soleil has formed an editorial 
which would be almost large enough to 
produce a small, complete regional newspaper 
every day. They have twelve or fifteen full- 
time journalists. I was greatly impressed by 
the very elaborate organization they have 
there, and every day they turn out a mini- 
mum of—I am not sure how many pages. 


Mr. Fortier: I believe it is six pages. 


Mr. Ryan: In any event, an undetermined 
number of pages every day devoted entirely 
to matters of regional interest for the people 
in Saguenay-Lake St. John. I must say I take 
my hat off to the organization from Le Soleil 
which succeeded in this venture, although I 
would have preferred, in principle, to have 
seen it done by an organization with its roots 
more firmly imbedded in the area. All the 
same, Le Soleil took the trouble to recruit 
journalists who come from the area they 
serve; they are very, very close to the reality 
there. 


Senator Langlois: Nevertheless, in the 
Lower St. Lawrence region in particular, the 
weekly papers are still quite popular? 


_ resources, 
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Mr. Ryan: That is correct. And in Chicouti- 
mi there is one weekly in particular which is 
very, very successful at the present time and 
which is doing very well. 


The Chairman: 
unrelated question. 


I was going to ask an 


Mr. Fortier: Mine is a related one. 
The Chairman: Yours is? 

Mr. Fortier: Yes. 

The Chairman: Please go ahead. 


Mr. Fortier: You said you would like to 
have seen a newspaper in the Saguenay area 
owned by the local people, is that not correct? 
Is it your opinion that ideally in Canada an 
individual should not own more than one 
newspaper? 


Mr. Ryan: Let me say that I am much less 
concerned with the individual in that respect, 
but ideally, I feel that every region having its 
own personality should be able to count on its 
daily newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: Then you are against chains of 
all kinds? 


Mr. Ryan: No, no, I did not say that; I refer 
you to the text of my brief, Mr. Chairman, 
which is much more subtle than that. 


Mr. Fortier: I was trying to make you sum 
up your thinking. 


Mr. Ryan: No; I feel it would not be 
impossible for regional newspapers to exist; I 
mention a relationship with a chain, but 
which would also involve responsible partici- 
pation by regional interests, say on a 50-50 
basis. This could be an excellent arrange- 
ment. No one could argue that the chain was 
dictating to the regional newspaper. On the 
other hand, the people in the area whose 
especially good technical and 
administrative talent, might not be sufficient 
to support a quality newspaper, could count 
on support from the other side. I feel that in 
a solution based on participation such as this 
we can find a more satisfactory balance we 
have today. 


Senator Langlois: Mr. Ryan, what is your 
Opinion of the weeklies which are not only 
printed, but also edited outside the region 
they cover? Are there several of these in the 
province? 


Mr. Ryan: If I were a member of parlia- 
ment for one of these regions—or indeed a 
senator—I would be very sorry to see it 
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because I would consider that this represent- 
ed sO many jobs which normally should be 
located in the region, whose activities are the 
raw material used in the social product we 
call a newspaper. 


Now, I would not go so far as to restrict the 
possibility for a newspaper editor to have his 
paper printed elsewhere because today, the 
majority of the weekly newspapers are adopt- 
ing the offset process. However, not all 
regions have offset facilities of sufficient qual- 
ity to produce a newspaper subject to the 
requirements of speed, good presentation, 
good physical and aesthetic appearance, and 
apparently certain printing firms are now 
attracting a great many customers. I think I 
know of some of the firms you have in mind; 
I feel that they have become established 
because of some remarkable qualities which, 
by the way, I admire. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, I just 
want to ask one question. 

Does Le Devoir belong to the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Association? 


Mr. Ryan: Yes. 


The Chairman: What do you think of the 
organization? Do you have a high regard for 
it? 


Mr. Ryan: I will tell you; I wondered this 
afternoon if such a question would be put to 
me this evening, and I concluded that I must 
regret that my advertising manager could not 
be with me tonight, because he was operated 
on last week and has not returned to the 
office yet. That is why I don’t have a para- 
graph on the advertising side of our opera- 
tion, which is a very important side. 

But our advertising manager represents us 
on this particular organization. I have never 
been able myself to attend one of its meet- 
ings; and I don’t read most of the literature 
emanating from the organization. I immedi- 
ately transfer it to Mr. Payette. So I am 
afraid I cannot give you an honest answer to 
your question. 


The Chairman: Well, you have given me an 
honest answer. 


Mr. Ryan: But we belong to the organiza- 
tion, and we have not seriously considered 
the possibility of withdrawing. 


Senator McElman: Perhaps to follow 
through first on your question: would you 
give an opinion on the Canadian Daily News- 
paper Publishers’ Association? 
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The Chairman: That was the question I 
asked. 


Senator McElman: No; you 
Canadian Daily Newspaper 
which is different. 


said the 
Association, 


Mr. Ryan: No, it is the same organization— 
CDNPA; Canadian Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion. 


Senator McElman: There is another one. 
The Chairman: I mean the same one. 


Mr. Ryan: I know you have here another 
organization, the Canadian Association of 
Managing Editors. 


The Chairman: Yes. 
Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Ryan: I don’t think there is an organi- 
zation different from the CDNPA for publish- 
ers exclusively. If such an organization exists, 
I don’t belong to that club. I am not too much 
interested. But publishers, mind you, meeting 
regularly under two leading auspices—the 
Canadian Press for news purposes and the 
CDNPA for advertising purposes—these are 
the two leading national bodies which bring 
publishers together. 


Senator McElman: The second of which 
you regard still largely as a financial... 


Mr. Ryan: CDNPA? 
Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Ryan: I said “advertising”; not “finan- 
cial.” CDNPA gives us no help at all in con- 
nection with our financial problems. It brings 
us together for the purpose of fostering our 
interest in the advertising field. That is the 
leading purpose of that organization. 


Senator McElman: Right. 

The principal questions I wish to put to Mr. 
Ryan concern New Brunswick. And I am 
from New Brunswick. 


Mr. Ryan: You want to put the question to 
me about “L’Evangeline’’? 


Senator McElman: That is part of it, sir. 


The French-speaking population of New 
Brunswick, although very small in terms rela- 
tive to the Province of Quebec (only some 
240,000-odd) is very large relative to the 
population of New Brunswick. As you are no 
doubt aware, we have six dailies in the prov- 
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ince, one of which, “L’Evangeline,” is French 
language. The others, the other five, are part 
of one chain origin. I say “part”? because it 
also deals with television and radio. 


Now, “L’Evangeline,” I think it is in better 
shape than it has been. It is historically in 
financial trouble. Its circulation is not all- 
emcompassing of the French-speaking popula- 
tion of New Brunswick by any means. And 
quite a very large segment of that population 
then relies on the English language 
newspapers. 


Now, that is the long way around to ask: do 
the leading newspapers of the Province of 
Quebec feel a responsibility both to the 
French-speaking people of New Brunswick to 
provide some measure of service to them by > 
way of cultural and other information; and 
do they feel a responsibility perhaps in pro- 
viding to the people of Quebec information 
about the problems which are similar but- 
different, as I am sure you will agree, with © 
the Acadian population, than they are for 
French-speaking people within the Province 
of Quebec? 


is there a responsibility? 


Mr. Ryan: That is a very interesting ques- 
tion. It raises a lot of problems. 


A few years ago when “L’Evangeline” 
began having serious difficulties it made an 
appeal to a couple of leading publishers of 
French-speaking newspapers in the Province 
of Quebec to go and examine their situation 
and to offer advice as to how they might best 
relieve their problems. The then publisher of © 
“Le Devoir,” Mr. Filion, was one of those who 
was invited to go and to examine the situa- 
tion of “L’Evangeline.” 


And when he and one colleague returned 
they recommended to Le Conseil de la Vie 
Franeaise—that is an organization dedicated 
to the development of the French language in 
the whole of North America but in particular 
in Canada—they recommended to Le Conseil 
de la Vie Francaise that they should organize © 
a drive, a fund-raising drive, in order to help 
“L’Evangeline.”’ 


And then Le Conseil, in conjunction with 
the Government of the Province of Quebec, 
decided to provide financial assistance for 
“L’Evangeline” for a period of three or five 
years. My recollection is not too sure in this 
respect. We will say between three and five 
years. 


This assistance 
“T/ Evangeline.” 


was forwarded to 
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They were supposed to also provide profes- 
sional assistance, of which there was bound to 
be very little afterwards. 


“L’Evangeline” continued with its prob- 
lems. I don’t think they advanced much 
during that period. And when the period 
expired during which they were going to 
receive assistance from Le Conseil and the 
Quebec Government, they were again con- 
fronted with a very awkward situation. 


Then they appealed to the leading Acadian 
organizations, in particular La Société de 
l’Assomption. They formed a new corporation 
which is now responsible for “L’Evangeline” 
and which had to call upon both General 
DeGaulle and the Ottawa Government for 
assistance in order to resolve their problems. 


We met and talked with the leaders of the 
organization in the last few months. We have 
always welcomed them to our office at “Le 
Devoir.” We have discussed their situation 
with them at length, even recently. 


The problem is one of editoral leadership 
to start with. You see, I insisted that they 
must find resources in the Acadian communi- 
ty to lead that paper intellectually. It is not 
healthy to import a man from Montreal. 


Senator McElman: Or France. 


Mr. Ryan: Or France, if you wish—and 
invest him with the task of leading the news- 
paper and giving intellectual, social and 
political leadership to the Acadian people. 

But to this they answer, “We can’t solicit 
this kind of leadership in the community. We 
have not yet arrived at a situation where we 
can provide such resource.” 


What is the solution in such case? I don’t 
know what the solution is. It must be an 
extremely difficult problem. I think, if they 
cannot appreciate the kind of leadership that 
is expected from this sort of newspaper, 


_ whose fundamental aims are pretty akin to 


those of a paper like ours, if this cannot be 


_ Sustained with the kind of intellectual leader- 


ship that goes with it, I think the purpose is 
destroyed, even if the organization is main- 
tained physically. 


They must come to a crossroads sooner or 


| later. And then they must examine seriously 
whether they have the resources to maintain 
a daily newspaper; and, if not, whether it 


might not be preferable to think of keeping a 


solid weekly newspaper. 


But this is a question which I put out loud, 


_ you know. I don’t suggest any answers to the 
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question. But my impression is that the ques- 
tion must be looked at very honestly. 


To complete my answer to your question, I 
would reply without any hesitation that we in 
Quebee have a certain responsibility to our 
Acadian friends and brothers which we have 
not discharged to all the extent that would 
have been desirable in the last few years. 
Because we were absorbed in our own inter- 
nal problems. We had extreme difficulties to 
resolve at home. And we cannot give to these 
problems the kind of attention that we would 
have given them before and that I hope we 
will give them again in the future. 


I am sure there must be solidarity between 
these people and ourselves, otherwise the 
whole ideal of Francophone solidarity at the 
international level becomes completely mean- 
ingless. 


Senator McElman: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions that the senators have? It is getting late. 
I don’t want to terminate the discussion. 


Then I think I must ask Mr. Fortier if he 
has a question. He always have. 


Mr. Fortier: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, but 
I have to bow to your superior position. 

Mr. Ryan, has the press in Quebec faithful- 
ly rendered for its readers the atmosphere 
which is emerging, let us say, or which has 
emerged in Quebec over the past few years? 


Mr. Ryan: I would say that at certain times 
it has done so in a somewhat chaotic manner, 
at times unduly emphasizing developments 
which were not always as important as the 
press may have believed, and ignoring others 
which were often of greater importance. 
However, these reservations aside, I feel that 
generally speaking, performance varied great- 
ly from one newspaper to the next. 

I do not think I could allow myself to give 
you an answer which would lump all newspa- 
pers in the same category. I feel that a 
detailed study—and this might even be a sub- 
ject for study by your Committee—should be 
made of the output of daily newspapers with 
regard to one or two selected topics over a 
one-week period in a certain year, say, and 
then during another week in a different year. 
Personally, I would learn many things about 
the behaviour of Le Devoir as a result of an 
investigation such as this. But frankly I 
would not care to make sweeping judgment. 
However, if you ask for my assessment with 
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regard to our newspaper, I shall give it will- 
ingly. But I would not dare pass out compli- 
ments or bestow a general blessing upon all 
those with whom we are in competition. 


No, I am not the sort of person to come 
here with the corporate and jurist approach 
to defend the body of newspapers as a whole 
and so forth; I feel that is just putting on a 
performance and that it is the same as 
defending the universities or colleges. It 
means nothing. Some are good and some are 
not so good, and I feel that the same holds 
true here. 


Mr. Fortier: I asked you this question as 
you are an inveterate journalist who has 
worked in Quebec for many years. You are 
wearing two hats here today. I have often 
asked myself the question, have—too name 
them—the Montreal Star and The Gazette, 
from the standpoint of editorials and news 
content, informed their readers over the past 
ten years as they should have done? I 
wonder. 


As far as recruitment is concerned... 


Mr. Ryan: If you can dispose of one more 
hour, I am willing to submit myself to this 
kind of gruelling question, but... 


Mr. Fortier: I should like to hear your opin- 
ion, but if you do not wish... 


Mr. Ryan: If you can dipose of ohne more 
hour I am willing to submit myself to this 
kind of gruelling question. But I would not 
like to venture a one-minute answer to this 
very intricate interrogation. 
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Mr. Fortier: I consider this a most impor- 
tant matter and, if the Chairman would allow 
you to answer the question, and take all the 
time that you require, I think we would bene- 
fit from it. 


The Chairman: I think we would be inter- 
ested in your answer. Do you wish to take a 
few minutes, or do you prefer not to? 


Mr. Ryan: No. I prefer even to come back 
at a later stage, if you are interested in a 
thorough answer to this question. I can come 
up with notes to support that particular judg- 
ment or impression I might wish to communi- 
cate. But I am afraid I would not have the 
freedom of mind that would be required 
because, to be frank with you, I know you 
have your commitments on your side, but I 
must appear before another parliamentary 
committee tomorrow morning and I have 
some homework to do in this connection, 
because I am less familiar with the other 
matter than with the one you graciously — 
invite me to discuss with you. 


The Chairman: May I say in terminating 
the discussion that you have certainly demon- 
strated to the members of our Committee 
tonight—not that the demonstration was 
necessary, but you have demonstrated again 
tonight why you are held in such universal 
high regard in the journalistic community, 
and indeed in the community broadly stated. 


So we are terribly grateful. We know how 
busy you are, and we are terribly grateful. 
We may want to call on you again later on. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine Witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
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be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
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Committee. 
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“With leave of the Senate, 
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After debate, and— 
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. 
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Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Sparrow and Smith. (8) | 


Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
and Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 
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Mr. R. K. Macdonald, General Manager, CKRC. 
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At 8.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Hays, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith and Sparrow. (8) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director. 


The following witness was heard: 


Mr. Tom Sloan, Chairman of Communication and Journalism, Faculty 
of Arts, Laval University. 


At 10.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Friday, December 12, 1969, at 
10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Gerard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Ottawa, Thursday, December 11, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
| Media met this day at 10 a.m. 


_ Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
| Chair. 


_.. The Chairman: Honourable Senators, if I 


-..may call this session to order. In the course of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
; 


our studies and deliberations to date and 
| doubtless in the course of our subsequent stud- 
jes and deliberations we will hear a great 
| deal about the parliamentary press gallery. 


For that reason, I am particularly pleased 
_this morning to welcome five members from 
the gallery. 


I should make one thing perfectly clear at 
| the outset. You must understand that they are 
“not here as a group representing the press 
gallery. Rather they are here as individuals; 
_as individual members of the gallery. I think 
it is important that Members of the Commit- 
tee realize and understand the fact that these 
People are here as individuals. 

_ Perhaps one exception is the gentleman on 
My immediate right. Mr. Robert Hull, who as 
well as being here as an individual is in fact 
the president of the press gallery. 


Now, the procedure we intend to follow this 
“Morning, if it is agreeable to our guests, is 
this: I thought that we would ask each one to 
Speak for five or ten minutes as he or she 
“May wish. There is certainly no need to speak 
but if you have any kind of preliminary 
statement which you might like to make and 
which might be interesting and useful you 
may do so. You are certainly not compelled to 
Speak. 


_ Following that or following these introduc- 
tory statements we will open the forum up 
for questions from senators. 


Again, I hope my colleagues on the commit- 
tee will appreciate that this is not a presenta- 
tion on behalf of the gallery but rather these 
people are here as individuals and you should 
be mindful of that fact in your questioning. 


\s 


I suppose the only official statement, if I 
can call it that, is the opening statement from 
Mr. Robert Hull who is the president of the 
parliamentary press gallery. 


Mr. Hull? 


Mr. Robert Hull, President of the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery: Thank you very much, 
Senator. This statement was approved by a 
general meeting of the press gallery. 


The organization known as the Canadian 
Parliamentary Press Gallery presently con- 
sists of, 133 members. 


The purpose of having a Press Gallery 
Association is to administer space and facili- 
ties provided in the Centre Block, which are 
under the control of the Speakers of the 
Senate and the House of Commons. 


It is felt that the Press Gallery has a tradi- 
tional right to access to proceedings in the 
Senate and House of Commons chambers. 
This is supplemented by certain privileges. 


The make-up of the Gallery can be broken 
into six categories. There are 49 representa- 
tives from Canadian daily newspapers. There 
are 29 reporters from three wire and news 
services. There are 22 reporters from radio 
stations. There are 10 representatives from 
television stations. There are 12 representa- 
tives of periodicals and weekly publications. 
There are 12 persons who represent foreign 
publications or broadcasting agencies. 


The Gallery executive deals with member- 
ship applications, allocations of space, and 
establishes general guidelines for the use of 
privileges such as access to the lobbies. It is 
in no way concerned with the daily opera- 
tions of individual members, except in cases 
where mutual interest is involved. 


There is no collective view in the Parlia- 
mentary Press Gallery. It is incorrect to ever 
state that “The Press Gallery says’ with 
respect to any subject. 


The president of the Gallery, or in his 
absence, the vice-president or one of the 
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other officers, is the spokesman for the Gal- 
lery dealing with persons or organizations 
having business to transact with members of 
the Gallery. This involves organizing press 
conferences, briefings and facilitating when- 
ever and wherever possible the gathering of 
news. 


The Press Gallery is best described as a 
physical location in the centre block where 
133 men and women with extremely diver- 
gent views and terms of reference for the 
type of work they do, cover the proceedings 
of the House of Commons, the Senate, and 
the Government. 


That concludes my brief, Mr. Chairman. I 
will try to answer any questions you may 
have about other activities of the Press 
Gallery. 


I cannot speak for the Gallery as a whole 
regarding many of the questions I am sure 
are on your mind but I am prepared to 
answer any questions you may have about 
my personal attitude towards the job I do in 
the Gallery for the Windsor Star. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Hull. I 
think the next person I should call on is Mr. 
O’Neill who is the secretary of the Gallery. 
However, I understand he would prefer to 
make his presentation in French and our 
translator will be available shortly. So with 
your permission I will go on to one of the 
others. 


Perhaps then I could call on Miss Joyce 
Fairbairn of F.P. Publications. Miss Fair- 
bairn, do you want to say anything at this 
point? 


Miss Joyce Fairbairn: No, Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t really think so. The only thing I was 
prepared to say was a brief biographical 
statement but I believe all the Senators have 
that information. 


The Chairman: You will be available for 
our question period? 


Miss Fairbairn: Oh yes. 


The Chairman: Next, I think I will call on 
Mr. Charles Lynch of the Southam News 
Services. 


Mr. Lynch? 


Mr. Charles Lynch (Chief of the Southam 
News Services): Thank you very much, 
Senator. I am sorry Miss Fairbairn didn’t 
go because I would have liked to have 
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heard what she had to say. As you know 
she is one of our principal competitors as well 
as our principal ornament in the Press Gal-) 
lery. I wanted to say by way of opening that 
the way Miss Fairbairn haunts my dreams is! 
not in the way you think, but out of the fear} 
that we will get a query from one of our 
competing papers, for which she works, that, 
Fairbairn has a hot story today about this or) 
that. That is the way she figures in my life) 
and the lives of many of the other members} 
of the Gallery and this is why I am glad you 
were so careful to make the point that we | 
not here as spokesmen for the Gallery, 
because the Gallery is a competitive jungle. It, 
is not a boy’s club or a cozy place as I am 
afraid may have been inferred in the report 
of the Government task force on information. 


It is very much a competitive milieu and} 
the Gallery as such, as Mr. Hull has said, has! 
no existence except as a place where we meet 
from time to time, do our work individually 
and to compete with one another. 


I am also glad that you pointed out that we) 
are here not en bloc to speak for the Gallery 
but as individuals and I would have preferred 
indeed to ask the Committee that we be 
called as we were invited by letter as! 
individuals and be heard individually and| 
questioned individually. The reason I am wor-) 
ried about that is that I think when we get 
into the questioning of ourselves as a group 
inevitably some commonality of views will be 
implied. However, that can’t be avoided and 
the committee did prefer to have us come to) 


this hearing and here we are. ) 


; 


I hope that now that we are here the com- 
mittee will deal with the professional aspects 
of news gathering as against the proprietary | 
aspects which I think was the principal and 
original reason for this committee being 
formed and an area of very special interest 4 


which of course none of us who have worked 
as news people have any involvement. None 
of us are proprietors and none of us have 
anything to say about the ownership of the 
newspapers, although some of us, myself) 
included, have some managerial duties in| 
addition to our journalistic ones. 


I will just touch on those briefly in a| 
moment. 


On the professional side, it has been my 
view for a number of years that the improve-| 
ment in the standards of work within the 
terms of employment in the news field has 
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been marked and I count myself very lucky 
to come along into it at a time when so many 
improvements were being made; working 
conditions both at the individual newspaper 
levels and certainly here in parliament. If any 
of you knew the Press Gallery five or six or 
seven years ago it was referred to as the 
“slum on the third floor at the back of this 
building.” Well, at least it is a sanitary slum. 
It used to be a unsanitary one and it used to 
be a place where all of us lived as well as 
worked during our working day. That was 
where we had our desks and that was where 
we hung our hats. This is no longer the case. 
The move to the National Press Building 
where most of us now have offices and where 
the head office of Southam News Services 
exists, has completely changed the working 
environment. 


I remember being on a panel once with 
Frank Underhill who has had many well 
deserved stories written about him recently in 
connection with his eightieth birthday, and he 
was being critical of the work of the Press 
Gallery and I got up and pleaded that the 
working conditions were so bad it was 
impossible to function clearly there and I 
estimated that 50 per cent of my professional 
capacity was lost just because of the environ- 
ment and the chaos, and he turned to me on 
the panel and he said, “Mr. Lynch, the reason 
that your work is so mediocre has nothing to 
do with the environment in which you work, 
it’s the fact that you yourself are mediocre. 
You are doing the best you can with what 
you have. So don’t blame it on _ the 
conditions.”’ 


The conditions have improved and if any of 
the committee have not seen the National 
Press Building I think you should do so. You 
certainly would be welcome to come and visit 
our offices down there and see the conditions 
under which we work. I would say that I and 
my colleagues in Southam News Services do, 
I think, 95 per cent of our writing not in the 
Press Gallery but in our own offices in the 
National Press Building. 


This is, in our view, a very efficient and 
remarkable facility which has _ greatly 
improved the working conditions. 


The Chairman: May I say, Mr. Lynch, that 
we would like to accept that offer. 


Mr. Lynch: Good. We would be very 
pleased to receive the committee. There is not 
an awful lot to see because we don’t have a 
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great deal of apparatus. We in the News Ser- 
vices, and I think every bureau that is here, 
haven’t much going for us except the people 
who work for us and of course the calibre of 
work depends on the calibre of those people. 


I think, myself, it has never been higher. 
There was a time when the press gallery was 
accused of living in an Ottawa cocoon and cut 
off from the rest of the country. This is an 
accusation which has sometimes been brought 
against parliament itself. If that ever was 
true, and it may have been true—oddly 
enough in the days when we had access to 
free travel along the railroads, and all sorts of 
things of that sort which dated back to the 
days of confederation and now no longer 
exist, we did travel very little. We now travel 
a great deal and I myself travel 100,000 miles 
a year. I travelled this 100,000 miles a year 
within the country and abroad and I think all 
of the members of our staff do so. 


I think all the members of the press gallery 
travel across the country a great deal of the 
time and I think that is good. The financial 
attractions of working as a professional in the 
news field of course are greater than they 
have ever been. The day when we lost people 
to public relations or other organizations, or 
even to radio and television, from the news- 
papers although not over are pretty much 
over. 


Again, I count it my good fortune to have 
come along at a time when Canadian publish- 
ers suddenly came to realize that news was 
something you had to pay for, and they do 
pay for it. 


I will mention the size of the budget that I 
administer in a moment to indicate the sort of 
thing that has been happening in all news 
gathering organizations in the country. I want 
my remarks if possible to be addressed to the 
writing side of the profession, rather than not 
only the proprietorship side about which you 
will be hearing at great length from other 
witnesses, but also rather than the editing 
side. , 


You will find that the writers tend to range 
themselves against two other elements in the 
business. One is the desk through which our 
copy passes and we of course regard every- 
body there as the enemy because of the 
things they sometimes do by way of improv- 
ing our grammar and spelling and the very 
presentation they give to our material which 
is entirely in hands other than our own. I 
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hope you will be hearing from the editing 
side of the news business too as your hearings 
go along because it is very important. 


The editors and the desk men think that 
it is the most important and that the writers 
-are incidental. We tend to view it the other 
way around and I hope you will hear both 
sides of that question. 


I think the time when merely adequate or 
mediocre reporting and writing in the news- 
paper field was acceptable is gone. Frank 
Underhill sometimes refers to the good old 
days—the brave old days of newspapering in 
this country when the quality of writing and 
reporting was higher. I disagree with that. I 
think there is more of a premium than ever 
now on writers with a special ability to col- 
lect and to convey information and to write 
it; there is a higher premium now on what 
you might call talent, flair or style, and I 
don’t mean gimmickry. I mean clear writ- 
ing that will grab and hold the reader be- 
cause of the enormous competition that now 
exists for the reader’s time. 


There are a lot of intangibles that mark a 
good reporter from an adequate or mediocre 
one. The one that I have always put the most 
premium on is an insatiable sense of curiosi- 
ty. If it can be sustained throughout a man’s 
career it would indicate to me, and I have 
always preached this, that he should make his 
whole career in the writing and reporting 
side and not aspire to promotion into the 
editorial or into the managerial side of 
newspapering. 

Coupled with that of course is a sense of 
responsibility which has caused so much 
anguish and on which there is no definition. 
How does a reporter exercise his sense of 
responsibility particularly in the coverage of 
political events, which is what we engage, in 
where the truth is so often difficult to find? 
People say that there is a great premium on 
objectivity and truth, and politics by its very 
nature—I haven’t ever seen a political ques- 
tion on which there were fewer than three 
versions of the truth according to the man’s 
political doctrine or the party to which he 
belongs. 


Our problem is to exercise our sense of 
responsibility and fairness in writing, report- 
ing, and also in my own case and others, 
appraising and commenting and still come out 
with meaningful copy but fair and responsi- 
ble copy. 


Special. Senate Commitiee 


‘Now Southam News: Services. I will just 
say a word about that. I was not called as the 
chief of Southam News Services but I happen 
to be that and I will just say a word which 
you might find interesting on that aspect of 
our organization. 


The Press Gallery plays, as I said earlier, a 
very minor role in the life of Southam News 
Services. We are the only national news gath- 
ering organization, national or international, 
that has its headquarters here. This is our 
headquarters bureau in Ottawa. It’s from here 
that we normally post our men to our other 
bureaus and we have bureaus administered 
from Ottawa in Quebec City and in Toronto, 
New York, in Washington, in London and in 
Paris. The overall responsibility for that oper- 
ation falls to me, assisted in very large meas- 
ure by Mr. Patrick O’Callaghan who is in this 
room and who is the executive editor of the 
News Services. 


When I joined the News Services in 1958, | 
the annual budget for news-gathering for the 


Southam Newspapers was under $100,000 a 
year. It is now close to half a million. It has 
jumped that much in the period just over 10 
years. It reflects, going back to my statement 
that the publishers now do appear to realize 
that news is something that you have to pay 
for. That involves a very minimum payment 
for apparatus and the only apparatus we have 
is the transmission apparatus. We use telex to 
communicate our news to our papers and 
receive queries from them. 


We have contractual relations with Reuters, 
the British news agency, for transmission of 
our overseas copy and we have transmission 
arrangements with a _ leased wire 
Canadian Press here in Canada for the car- 
riage of our overnight file of news to our 11 
newspapers. 


from | 


As I say, the administration of Southam | 


News Services—that is to say the appoint- 


ment of our correspondents, the day to day | 
editing and guidance of their copy, the deci- | 


sion about assignments and who should go 
where and what we should cover and what 
we should leave to the national news agen- 
cies, the Canadian Press—the decisions are all 
made in Ottawa with consultation with the 
editors of our newspapers and eventually my 
line of responsibility flows through a commit- 
tee of the publishers with which Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan and I meet three or four times a year. 
The Chairman is Mr. Ross Munro, the pub- 
lisher of the Edmonton Journal. 3 
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- Seriously - enough, ina country where 
Toronto and Montreal tend to dominate com- 
‘munications we have a case where our head 
office and our operating base is in Ottawa and 


really our ownership base is in Edmonton. We 


burn up the telephone lines in consultation on 
important matters such as the budget and 
things of that kind with Edmonton. 


The Edmonton Journal is one of the largest 
of our papers, if not the largest, and in terms 
of circulation is a major contributor to our 
budget. Our budget as I mentioned is roughly 


_half a million dollars a year portioned among 


all the Southam papers on a formula based on 


circulation. 


Edmonton is really about the biggest place 
in our lives from an overall organization 
point of view, the summit, more than any 
other place in the country. I was just going to 


close that by pointing out that within the 


writing side of our profession and particular- 
ly as we find it here in Ottawa there are two 
divisions. There is the reporting aspect of 
parliament and then there is the comment 
aspect. 


Each of them has a long tradition... 
Mr. Ron Collister: Which are you in? 


Mr. Lynch: I often tell the people who 


| work for us not to do as I do but if everybody 
wrote a signed personal column of political 


commentary then obviously the situation 
‘would be distorted. There is a mix within our 
| organization—within the national press corps 
as I prefer to call it rather than the press 
gallery, of reporters and political commenta- 
tors and, senator, that is all I have to say. 


‘Thank you. 


_ The Chairman: Thank you very much. I 
think perhaps I will call next Mr. Ron Col- 
_lister—from the C.B.C. 


Mr. Collister: I would just like to direct 
_myself briefly to three points. One is the 
/ quality of the press gallery which I assume 
/you will be discussing and another is the flow 
of information and the third is what Mr. 
_Lynch referred to as the drying up of people 
who really make a career out of reporting 
and particularly political reporting. 


Before I came here today, in the press gal- 
lery I looked at a picture on the wall which 
‘showed our membership in 1967 which was 
just two years ago. There were 132 people 
‘there, we counted them, and 52 have gone so 
‘there is a 40 per cent turnover in two years. 
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In short, many people are not staying around 
long enough to really understand the business 
of government and to show a real interest in 
it. The tendency seems to be in many cases to 
make a few headlines and get out of Ottawa 
as an assignment as quickly as possible. 


This shows that there is a problem for the 
employee and the employer and maybe it’s a 
worse problem for the employer, who often 
thinks that a two year stint in Ottawa is 
enough; the reporter has to switch jobs if he 
wants to stay in Ottawa and make a career 
out of political reporting. 

The other point I would like to make is that 
I think there isn’t enough awareness of the 
change in the demands on a reporter. The 
idea that a reporter chases fire engines—and 
this is the traditional view—of course is just 
so ridiculous. Let’s look at the constitutional 
conference and what a reporter is required to 
be to do a half decent job of reporting and 
interpreting this to the people. 


He has to invest a large number of years 
and has to be prepared to be a political 
reporter right into the future to follow this 
conference, to put himself in a position where 
he is able to understand and tell people what 
it is about. 


Now, that is the difference in the type of 
assignments a reporter in a lifetime has to 
cope with: the fire engine beat and the Con- 
stitutional Conference and the creation of a 
new constitution. for Canada. 


Now, we were talking about the inadequa- 
cies in the Task Force Report on the flow of 
information. I would suggest that there is 
some hypocrisy here because of the structure 
itself. It is very difficult to get information 
because most of the information that we get 
seems to come from political sources which is 
often suspect to start off with. You can almost 
hear the mind ticking over and saying “Now, 
is this good or is this bad, should we let it 
out?” There is no sort of acceptance that we 
as reporters have a right to know and we 
should be given this information as a right— 
straight information without political consid- 
eration applied. 


This hypocrisy I was talking about also lies 
in the attitude of the government towards the 
electronic media. It seems to me that the role 
of electronic media has not been fully recog- 
nized. There are no television cameras in this 
room and of course we are not making much 
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progress in our request for television cameras 
in the Commons. If we are going to say that 
information is not getting out to the people, 
we also have to say or always have to ask 
“Are the media getting the co-operation to do 
the job that it should be doing?” 


At this stage I must conclude that they 
really aren’t. I don’t think that this aspect of 
it is dealt with sufficiently in the Task Force 
Report on information which makes a good 
point about the press gallery and its function. 


Well, that is all I have to say and I will be 
happy to answer any questions which you 
may have. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. I 
have received a note from Mr. O’Neill saying 
that he will forgo his statement and will 
simply field questions from the floor. I hope 


that has had nothing to do with the 
translation? 
Mr. O'Neill: I might want to expand or 


comment on some of the things that Ron has 
been saying. 


The Chairman: Would you like to do it 
now? 


Mr. O'Neill: Yes. Just about what Mr. Col- 
lister calls the right to know and the lack of 
co-operation that we get. Personally I chal- 
lenge this concept of our right to know. I do 
think that surely the people have a right to 
know but I am not sure that we as press 
reporters have the same right. 


I think as members of the press gallery we 
have privleges and I don’t think that we can 
claim to have the right, because after all we 
work for employers who profit out of this 
operation and therefore I take objection to 
that concept of our right to know. 


I think that the people have a right to 
know and Ithink we have only privileges. 


About the co-operation that we get here. I 
take another view of that as well. I think we 
have the means to do our job and I don’t 
think that the set-up as far as information 
goes in government is quite satisfactory but 
Mr. Collister mentioned that the policy of 
secrecy stops us from doing a good job. I 
don’t quite agree with that. I think we have 
all the chance that we need to gather all the 
information we want to get. 


Mr. Collister: May I just make one com- 
ment on that. The policy of secrecy. I would 
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just like to refer you again to this constitu- 
tional process which is going on and which 
has been going on for two years and for two 
or three times a year we have been given 
briefings. Why don’t we have a continual flow 
of information from those committees which 
are meeting all the time? We are not expect- 
ing a great deal for us to be in touch all the 
time. 


Mr. O'Neill: Well, I think we can get a 
large amount of that information. We get it 
bit by bit but I do think it is possible to get it 
and I also do think that it is useful to the 
government and to the people that part of 
this discussion be kept a secret. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Chairman, we are going 
to interview the press this morning and I 
don’t think we should listen to a dialogue. I 
would hope that we would have an oppor- 
tunity, and knowing newspaper people as I 
do, with all the great respect I have for them, 
they will take all the time. 


The Chairman: Notwithstanding Senator 
Hays’ observations I will allow Mr. Lynch to 
comment on Mr. O’Neill’s statement if he 
wishes to do so. 


Mr. Lynch: Not for the first time I am 
devastated by Senator Hays’ intervention. I 
just wanted to take objection to what I gather 
was his implication that we function by privi- 
leges rather than rights; that our rights may 
be somehow less than the general public 
because we work for profit making concerns. I 
wouldn’t want to leave that without objecting 
to it and I hope it would be explored in a way 
that we can all have a word or two on it. 


The Chairman: I would like to get on to the 
Senators but before I do I think that even 
Senator Hays won’t object if I ask Miss Fair- 
bairn if she wishes to say anything now? 


Miss Fairbairn: No, I am quite happy. 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Prowse, I 
think we will allow Senator McElman to ask 
the first question. 


Senator Prowse: Well, I was going to deal 
with that. 


The Chairman: All right, go ahead. 


Senator Prowse: Well, Mr. Chairman, in the 
matter of investigating things here it seems to 
me that we would get a better picture of 
what the press gallery thought if we suspend- 
ed our right of considering them as individual 
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witnesses and if they get some conversation 
going back and forth we might learn more 
from that than we would otherwise. 


The Chairman: Well, perhaps you and 

Senator Hays might discuss that at luncheon. 
Before I turn to Senator McElman I was 
going to, and with great respect to Senator 
Prowse, underline rather the opposite point of 
view. I will again repeat that in reference to 
Mr. Lynch and some of the others that they 
are here, I can’t stress this enough, as 
‘individuals. Not unnaturally however, with 
respect to Senator Hays, there probably will 
be a cross dialogue. You may wish to com- 
“ment on answers which some of you may give 
to various questions and we would welcome 
‘that dialogue. 


At the same time we will try, Mr. Lynch, to 
be completely mindful of the point that you 
are appearing here as individuals. We 
‘appreciate you co-operating with us in the 
way that you have. 


Senator McElman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I might say initially that I have always 
envied the members of the press gallery when 
they appear on panels, particularly on televi- 
sion, and are able to grill the politicians and I 
have always wanted to be in such a seat 
when they ask those proverbial questions 
such as “Are you still beating your wife.” So 
today the hot seat is up there and it is an 
‘interesting situation. 


__ I would like to direct my first question to 
‘Mr. Hull. 


What is the basis for admission to the press 
gallery? 


Mr. Hull: I will quote directly from the 
‘Canadian Parliamentary Press Gallery Con- 
stitution and I apologize for not having copies 
of this but we recently amended our Consti- 
‘tution and it is in the process of being printed 
and that is why I can’t provide you with 
copies. 


The Chairman: Could you provide us with 
‘copies? 


Mr. Hull: When they do arrive, certainly. I 
will quote the = section pertaining to 
membership. 


Active membership in the Canadian Par- 
liamentary Press Gallery shall be open 
only to journalists whose principal occu- 
pation is reporting; interpreting, or edit- 

ing parliamentary or federal government 
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news and who are assigned to Ottawa on 
a continuing basis by one or more daily 
newspapers, radio or television broadcast- 
ing stations or systems, recognized news 
services or periodicals of national or 
international standing and who require 
the use of gallery facilities to fulfill their 
functions. 


Senator McElman: Does the press gallery 
have a written or unwritten code of ethics for 
its membership? 


Mr. Hull: There is no written code of ethics 
per se in the Constitution. There is a refer- 
ence—in cases where someone considers that 
there may have been a breach of a code of 
ethics and if it is brought to the executives’ 
attention we will look into it; such as a 
breach of a release time on a document or 
something to this degree. We will look into it 
and try to ascertain whether it was done and 
why it was done. 


Senator McElman: And this would be the 
full extent of any written code? 


Mr. Hull: Yes, I think so. There are a 
number of unwritten aspects to some of the 
privileges we have. Take the lobbies. We 
have access to the lobbies but we have posted 
a notice reminding our members that we 
don’t feel that they should go in and eaves- 
drop in the lobbies. We feel that if there is a 
private conversation going on in the lobby it 
is pretty well an unwritten agreement that 
we don’t go and try to hear what is being 
said. We stay discreetly at one end. 


Senator McElman: You stay at the end and 
point the microphone. 


Mr. Hull: Well, there are no microphones 
allowed in the lobbies. 


Senator McElman: Well, in the event of a 
breach of the unwritten code, what provisions 
do you have for punitive measures against a 
member of the gallery who so breaches? 


Mr. Hull: Well, this is usually decided upon 
by the executive after hearing all the facts. 
Usually in cases of breaching of releases, we 
try to get the people who have been involved 
to send letters apologizing to whoever hap- 
pens to be hurt by this breach. 


Senator McElman: Well, aside from an 
early news break before a deadline, do you 
have other examples of what might happen, 
without naming them of course, and what 
action might be taken? 
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Mr. Hull: No. 


Senator McElman: There have been no 


breaches then? 
Mr. Hull: Well... 


Senator Prowse: There have been no 


problems? 
Mr. Hull: I have had no problems this year. 


Senator McElman: In this history of the 
gallery has anyone actually been suspended 
from it or removed from it? 


The Chairman: That question was directed 
to Mr. Hull, was it? 


Senator McElman: Believe me, I wasn’t 
pointing at Mr. Lynch. He is a fellow New 
Brunswicker. 


Mr. Hull: Yes. 


The Chairman: Would you like to be more 
specific? 


Mr. Hull: No. 


Senator McElman: Is there any discussion 
currently as to perhaps a strengthening of 
such a code and action that might be taken? 


Mr. Hull: No. 


Senator McElman: You feel that you have 
sufficient self-policing currently? 


The Chairman: Does someone want to 


speak on that? 


Mr. Collister: Well, in the revised constitu- 
tion there is a section dealing with that kind 
of unethical practice like using facilities that 
are paid for by the government for other 
purposes, for public relations work and things 
like that. This is what it says: 


Where a member of the gallery uses his 
membership or the facilities of the gal- 
lery to obtain a benefit other than for 
journalism, he shall be liable for a repri- 
mand, suspension from membership, 
expulsion from general membership of 
the gallery on the recommendation of the 
executive. 


This was put in to meet any future situa- 
tion that might arise because of a different 
kind of person applying for a membership 
who may be operating in several fields as a 
newsman and doing other work such as 
public relations work. 
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Senator McElman: Would this apply in the’ 


case of a representative of the print media 
moonlighting on the C.B.C.? 


Mr. Collister: No. 


Senator McElman: I mean if they did their 
work in the gallery? 


Mr. Collister: No. I think the use of the 
facilities for either purpose would be com- 
pletely defensible. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, if I could 
be permitted to take a little bit of time to 
read something here. 


To set the ground for it—we have in recent 
weeks the report of the Federal Task Force 
on information in Canada and also the 
famous or infamous, depending upon your 
viewpoint, speech of Mr. Spiro Agnew and 
the controversey that it has created. It seems 
odd that in Canada the bulk of the writing 


and commentary thus far has been directed to 


what has happened in the United States 
rather than the report of the Task Force in 
Canada. The comment of Mr. Spiro Agnew 
and largely of the Task Force suggest that 
there are a relatively few think-alikes in the 
media field who are controlling the political 
public affairs news in both countries. 


On November the 23rd, on the weekend 
Sunday Show, a free lance commentator who 
I suspect is known to all of you, Doug Collins, 
was speaking and if I could I would like to 
read part of what he had to say. I believe it 
might start some lively discussion. He said, “I 
have been waiting in vain for the papers 
to tell us what the report says about the 
Ottawa Press Gallery. One thing it says is 
that the gallery has a near monopoly in the 
collection of federal news.” 


In other words, a closed shop, and this is 


detrimental to the spread of information. The | 
gallery is also “‘unrepresentative of the coun- | 


try standing as it does for a fairly small 
group of men in the institution. 


“Further, there is an increasingly infiuen- 
tial power block there. That situation should 
be corrected by letting more people into the 
club. Present control and construction of the 
press gallery is outmoded and inhibiting. Far 
too many agencies and responsible individuals 
are denied access to regular information by 
the exclusiveness of that control. 


“The report goes on to mention that the 


anthropologists took a look at the gallery some 
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three years ago and found that 38 per cent of 
the members used their own colleagues as 
sources. 


“Now, you know what is meant when sto- 
ries are attributed to some back bencher and 
informed sources. Interviewing each other 
also leads to what June Callwood once called 
“identical inspiration.” Meaning of course the 
simultaneous appearance in some 30 papers of 
essentially the same stuff all based on what 
the newspaper man’s buddy had to say. 


st) goes On'to say...” 


The Chairman: Are you still quoting, Sena- 
tor McElman? 


Senator McElman: I am reading from a 
transcript of the taped show. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator McElman: “It goes on to say that 
the ethical standards of the gallery are unde- 
fined but the rights and perquisites of the 
gallery are very clear. It is strange that all 
this and more hasn’t been written up. 


“All I have been able to find has been the 
two paragraph treatment in news stories and 
passing reference, very passing, in the writing 
of Mr. Charles Lynch. 


“How now, Sir Charles, and how now, 
Douglas Fisher and the other knights? The 
report describes the press gallery as strategic 
gate keepers of the federal news. Why don’t 
its members open the gates? After all, if the 
C.B.C. had rated so much attention it would 
have been worth 20 front page identical inspi- 
ration stories complete with pictures and 
pointing fingers.” 


There are other comments which I shan’t 
go into but could we have some comments on 
the points raised in this. 


The Chairman: Would it be fair Senator 


_ McElman to allow everyone up here to com- 


ment on that? 


Senator McElman: This 


hoped, Mr. Chairman. 


is what I had 


Mr. Hull: I am not going to attempt to 
answer everything but there are some obvi- 
ous erroneous assumptions made by Mr. Col- 
lins. The gates are not closed in the press 


_ Sallery, I don’t know where he gets the idea 
_ that they are. I don’t know where anyone gets 


- this idea. I don’t know where anyone gets the 
_ idea that there is limited access in the press 
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gallery because there is not. Anyone who 
wants to apply can apply and my recollection 
is that in this year there has been nobody 
turned down who applied under our new 
constitution. 


Where this power bloc is is beyond me. 
This business of using your colleagues as 
sources—well I can say frankly that I don’t 
necessarily trust my colleagues as sources. I 
prefer to get my own news and if I get my 
own news I keep it to myself. 


As far as Collins’ suggestion that he hasn’t 
read enough about this particular chapter— 
the strategic gate keepers of the federal 
news—I frankly don’t think the people really 
give a darn about our personal little bicker- 
ings and whatnot that go on in the press 
gallery. 


They are not interested in that or how we 
wash our dirty linen and things like that. I 
think possibly one of his problems is he 
thinks that we don’t sit down and write about 
ourselves. That is not what we are up here to 
do because we are not up here to argue with 
each other. We are up here, as far as I am 
concerned, to cover government and parlia- 
ment. 


Identical inspiration—well, I have yet to 
find two press gallery people that thought the 
same thing about anything and that includes 
a children’s Christmas party. How you sud- 
denly get identical inspiration on major news 
stories is again beyond me. If similar stories 
appear in 30 papers, I would assume that it 
may be that we were all covering the same 
event. It’s as simple as that. That is briefly all 
I have to say on that. 


Mr. Collister: Well, I will just say briefly 
that I think that statement is riddled with 
wild exaggerations. That kind of criticism has 
been around here for a long time and it may 
have been valid some time before I was here 
but I don’t think it is valid now. 


I believe there are more independent 
streams of information coming out of the 
press gallery than at any time since I came 
here and this label of the club is another old 
label. I don’t feel I am a member of a club. I 
use the gallery in a very minimum way for 
some physical services, desk, typewriter and 
phones, and that is all the gallery means to 
me. 


We have to organize that space and we 
have to ration it on the basis of need and this 
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is the only limitation on membership and it is 
not a serious limitation. Any reporter from 
anywhere in this country can come to Ottawa 
for two weeks or a week on assignment and 
ask for a temporary card and get it from Mr. 
Hull immediately and receive all the same 
facilities that I have. It just doesn’t stand up 
under this kind of examination. 


It also says that 38 per cent of the sources 
were from other reporters. I don’t go to other 
reporters for my information. We have a 
minimal exchange and like Mr. Hull I want to 
keep it to myself until 11 o’clock at night. 
The problem is rationing the space and in the 
revised constitution that we have, we have 
inserted another line to say membership 
would also be linked to need and in the 
future a committee within the gallery would 
look at how this would be applied—you 
know, who needs a front seat in the press 
gallery and this type of thing. 

All the people who get into the gallery will 
have the same basic services. They will have 
services just like I have, telephones, station- 
ary services, releases and that kind of thing. 
Just to wrap it up I think I will just repeat 
that it may have been true before my time 
but it is not true now. 


The Chairman: Miss Fairbairn, would you 
wish to comment on that? 


Miss Fairbairn: Yes. First of all, I will say 
that I find it very difficult to recognize the 
gallery from the statement of Mr. Collins. On 
one point, the clubbiness that he refers to in 
the gallery—referring to a statement that Mr. 
Collister made earlier—in two years there has 
been approximately a 40 per cent turnover in 
the membership of the gallery. 


It seems to me it is very difficult to start 
forming clubs at that kind of a turnover and I 
just don’t believe that they exist any more. I 
concur with Mr. Collister and with Mr. Hull 
in saying that I can’t think of anybody who 
spends their time running around the gallery 
to their colleagues for their sources of 
information. 


I challenge that very strongly. 


On the closed shop business, I think Mr. 
Hull brought this point up, that to a degree 
the membership in the gallery is restricted by 
physical means. There are just so many seats 
you can get in a room and there are just so 
many seats that we have available in the 
House of Commons or in the Senate... 
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Senator Prowse: Well, there is a lot of room 
in the Senate. 


Miss Fairbairn: This business about the 
rights of the press gallery—these kinds of 
things are considered part of our right and 
you can’t have, for instance, 500 reporters 
marching into a lobby after a question period. 
You would have to open up the public galler- 
ies to event seat them. 


As I say I just think Mr. Collins’ statement 
on the press gallery is outdated and beyond 
my comprehension. 


Mr. O'Neill: I would agree with everybody 
here and say that part of this information 
report in my opinion is just as impressionistic 
as some of our own coverage. I would add to 
this that in my opinion the press gallery is 
closed in this sense—not in the sense that 
anyone is barred from becoming a member, 
but the press gallery is a small world. Mr. 
Lynch travels quite a bit across the country— 
not all of us do. We are trapped here in a 
very small world and we don’t always get the 
feel of what is going on beyond Parliament 
Hill, so because of that I would say that there 
is a degree of osmosis in the press gallery. 


There is a lot of exchange of information. 
For instance, in my case, I consult my col- 
leagues from the Vancouver Sun or from the 
West to get a better feeling of what some 
M.P.’s think their problems are on some of 
the problems of Western Canada, and they do 
the same. They come to me sometimes when 
they are writing about Quebec—so I would 
say that there is a degree of osmosis and I 


would also say that in that way the gallery is 


a small world and a closed world. Not 
because the people cannot come in but 
because we all live there and we don’t go out 
in the field as often perhaps as we should. 


In that sense, perhaps there is some accura- 
cy in the kind of statement that you find in 
the information report. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Lynch: I would just like to comment 
here that this is something of a danger you 
run by calling people like us. You can buy 
these views for 10 cents. I wrote three 
columns on the Task Force on Information 
which was a 432 page document or something 
of that sort—roughly four pages of which 
were devoted to the press gallery. The rest 
was a major and quite stinging indictment of 
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government information services so I dealt, in 
the columns that I wrote, largely with the 
burden of that report, mentioning, as Doug 
Collins said in his broadcast, in passing, that 
they had been very harsh with the likes of 

me and with the press gallery but not dwell- 
ing on that, not making that the main point. 
We had covered that point in our coverage of 

_ the Task Force Report very copiously. We put 
out an enormous file on that report and we 
did cover the section on the press gallery but 
we didn’t make it the major section. 


As to your question as to why it hasn’t got 
the attention in this country that the Agnew 
speech got, both in the United States and in 

this country and indeed around the world, I 
would attribute it to the credentials of the 
_ people making the charges and the way in 
which they were made. 


The Task Force charges that are most out- 
_ spoken about the gallery are largely attributed 
to anonymous sources. Some of them are 

attributed to our own editors who have as I 
said in my opening statement a notoriously 

suspicious view of their minions in the press 
gallery, and it’s mutual. We have a notorious- 
_ly suspicious view of them. 


In the House stuff, I think the Task Force 
in its terms of reference and in the way it 
_ presented its section on the press gallery, or 
the fact that it is merely a recommendation 
or a series of recommendations on govern- 
ment and there wasn’t a very pointed recom- 
‘mendation on the press gallery aspect, didn’t 
rate with the vice-president of the United 
States speaking with the endorsation of the 
president in naming names and pointing fin- 
gers. That was dramatic and that was pointed 
and that was very worrisome or encouraging, 
depending on which side of the fence you sit 
on. 


‘I. similarly distinguish between that 
anonymity and the loose organization and 
impressionistic nature of the Task Force 
Report and this hearing here. I have made 
that clear. This Senate Committee with the 
Suidelines that were outlined by Senator 
Davey, many of which I find quite worrisome 
and bothersome, but it’s more specific and 
more pointed than anything in that Task 
force Report. 


| Icertainly took the guidelines, about which 

: wrote also, much more seriously as a probe 

‘nto my profession, into my field, much more 
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seriously than I did the Task Force. I would 
defend that judgment. 


Senator McElman: You feel then that the 
Canadian public should be more interested in 
an analysis of this Task Force Report than 
they should be in what Mr. Spiro Agnew had 
to say? 


Mr. Charles Lynch: Well, all things being 
equal, as I put it; if the Prime Minister had 
said what’s in the Task Force Report, or his 
righthand man—if he had one, if he has he 
might let me know—it would obviously get 
the attention. 


Look what happened when he called us 
crumbs in London. There was no shortage of 
comment or distribution of that view and we 
all argued with him until we discovered that 
according to one poll 87 per cent of the public 
agreed with him and we stopped arguing as 
formidably as we had been. 


Senator McElman: I was going to ask a 
question on that a little later, Mr. Lynch. 
Apparently a large segment of the public 
regard reporters, particularly when _ inter- 
viewing public figures, as a bunch of slobs 
who are invading the privacy of the 
individual. 


Of course, the Prime Minister expressed a 
similar view but you covered that. 


During the celebrated pipeline debate, I 
think the press people generally admit that 
they abandoned any pretense of impartiality 
and they did quite a job on the government 
of the day. The reason I mention this is that 
it seemed to bring in a new style of reporting 
plus interpreting of the news from Parliament 
Hill, which has been described as the broad- 
axe style replacing the straight reporting 
style. 


Out of this there has also come comment on 
occasion that today and in recent years the 
real party in opposition is always the press 
gallery. Do you have any comments on that 
view? 


The Chairman: Who are you asking that? 
Senator McElman: In general. 


Mr. Lynch: On the point about the press, 
again I would like to stop talking about the 
press gallery and talk about the press corps 
here. The people who write about politics, on 
the aspect of them adopting a natural posture 
of criticism of the government of the day, I 
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have pondered this at great length and have 
failed to come up with any rule of thumb or 
series of things that might explain it in a 
natural way. 


I haven’t found or done much better than 
to point out that the government of the day is 
the proposer of measures. It is the govern- 
ment of the days’ performance that is up for 
comment and for reporting. It’s the omissions 
of the government of the day that may be 
reported upon as against their commissions. 
Whereas, the opposition party are free of 
that. It’s very seldom that it would occur to 
one to comment on some omission of failure 
of an opposition party to bring forward a 
policy. 

There is a great deal more interest attached 
to the government of the day regardless of 
what party it is. This leads to much more 
reporting about the proposals of the govern- 
ment of the day than of the other parties. 
This leads them into the field of being sub- 
jected to comment and criticism from the 
opposition parties and from those of us who 
indulge in political commentary. 


Over the years—you have heard all the 
descriptions about the honeymoon, when the 
new government comes in, and then its rela- 
tions with the press allegedly go sour. At 
least two prime ministers of my experience, 
and possibly three, have left their jobs con- 
vinced that they were done in by the press, 
that they had a bad press, that their message 
didn’t get through and that they would be 
prime minister today and would be remem- 
bered much more warmly in short term histo- 
ry and long term history had the press been 
less critical, or as they would put it, more fair 
in their reporting of them. 


I don’t agree. I don’t think it is within the 
power of the press corps to make a good 
government look bad. I think the material on 
which we work in our reporting and in the 
commenting that most of us do is provided by 
the government of the day. We write much 
less about the opposition than we do about 
the government. It just isn’t in the cards 
because the government is the government. 


Inevitably, this mood of estrangement 
comes in as between the government and the 
press corps. I think it is a good thing. I don’t 
lament it any more than I lament what you 
said earlier—that we are not loved by the 
public. It is not part of our job to be loved by 
the public any more than it is to be loved by 
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| 
government. It doesn’t dismay me that my | 
relations with any given cabinet within my 
recollection, and I have been in this business | 
for 33 years and I first came to the press | 
gallery in 1947—it doesn’t worry me that my 
relations with the party in power happen to 
be sour. They almost always are. I say if I can 
keep them sullen but not openly contemp- 

tuous, that is about as good as I can do. 
| 


It is not a good explanation, Senator, but I 
don’t think there is an answer to your ques- 
tion. I don’t think there is an answer to your 
question as it relates to the press in any 
country or any capital, be it provincial or 
federal or international. No matter how warm 
the relationship might be—and the relation- 
ships between the men of the press corps and 
John Diefenbaker before he became Prime | 
Minister, and Lester Pearson before he | 
became Prime Minister, was a very warm and 
comradely relationship. They were that kind 
of guy, and in neither case did it last into 
their prime ministership and I think in nei- | 
ther case was it desirable that it last or could | 
it have lasted. There is some law at work 
here that I haven’t been able to isolate. Your | 
question is well taken. 


Senator McElman: Yes, you raise the point 
of the two prime ministers feeling that they 
had been done in. 


Mr. Lynch: I was doubtful about Mr. St; 
Laurent but I will include him as well. He 
felt he was done in, I am sure. 


The Chairman: That is 
minister. 


every prime 
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Mr. Lynch: Well, everyone that I have 
known. Well, except for Mr. Mackenzie King 
who had such a reserved attitude towards the 
press that I don’t think we ever knew what 
he thought. 


The Chairman: Is there anyone else from 
the gallery who would like to comment on 
that? 


Senator McElman: Well, Mr. Chairman, 
just on that point raised by Mr. Lynch. There 
was, I think, in Canada a rather substantial 
body of opinion that at least a group of the 
gallery and senior reporters generally who 
covered that election in which Mr. Diefenbak- 
er lost office, and the Liberal leadership con-| 
vention in which Mr. Trudeau won the lead- 
ership, and the most recent federal election ir 
which he was re-elected Prime Minister, tha’ 
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/a group consciously went out to knock out 
_Diefenbaker, make Trudeau party leader and 
then re-elect him to office. 


You of course were singled out as one of 
'the ringleaders of that group, Mr. Lynch, 
) according to public opinion. Do you feel you 
‘have already covered this sufficiently or 
-would you like to comment further? 


Mr. Lynch: Well, I don’t want to monopo- 
‘lize this hearing. If anyone else wishes to 
'speak—I do have something I want to say to 
‘that point. 


Senator McElman: I thought you would. 


_ Mr. Lynch: Well, again, there is an elusive 
law at work here of cause and effect or which 
'came first, the press coverage or the events 
that undid the Diefenbaker Government. I 
would submit of course that the Diefenbaker 
Government was undone from within in quite 
_a publict way. There was no mystery about 

the forces that were at work by that govern- 
jment leading to its collapse, its defeat in the 
_ House. 


_ There was no mystery about the nuclear 
‘Weapons question which was acting very 
heavily against the government as Mr. 
‘Diefenbaker says, and he will expound on 
‘this in his book I think; he alleges that with 
help from the President of the United 
States it’s quite a story. We reported it and 
in reporting it we may have aided and abet- 
‘ted the event just as in the Trudeau thing. If 
we had tried to build up Mr. Stanfield and set 
off a wave of Stanfieldmania across the coun- 
try for the swinging Mr. Stanfield, it just 
‘wouldn’t have suited the personality of that 
gentleman. You can’t do it nor can you stage 
a build-up if such build-ups could be incubat- 
ed every entertainment figure and every stunt 
‘Man in the world would be built up to that 
kind of figure. There is a whole science of 
‘build-up in public relations and _ ballyhoo 
trying to make the very sort of thing that 
happens with Mr. Trudeau, not by his par- 
ticular design. 


_ I think his people were surprised by it as 
‘everybody else was. We started to report the 
odd and curious aspects of his candidacy and 
of his personality. By reporting them I would 
not deny that we contributed to the wave of 
emotion that was built up which became 
‘Trudeaumania but I certainly deny that we 
hatched it and incubated it and artificially 
forced it. He had to provide the material. He 
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had to provide the antics, the actions, the 
words, the appearance and the kisses, and the 
sex, all of these things that went into that 
package. 


We reported it and it did take off and we 
stand suspected by a lot of people of having 
built him up. But I deny it. 


Mr. Collister: We should also look at it a 
little more deeply. There is no doubt that in 
the ’62 - ’63 period most of the newsmen were 
taking strong positions individually; whether 
they admit it or not, there was a lot of anti- 
Diefenbaker feeling just as in ’68 the same 
situation arose in the other way. There was a 
lot of pro-Trudeau feeling on a very individu- 
al basis. 


What I am saying is there was no plot and 
we didn’t gather to arrange events. Neverthe- 
less, this kind of personal acceptance surely 
must mean something to shape events. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to put one more question and then I will 
pass on. This question would be directed to 
Mr. Collister. 


First of all, I will refer to one of his com- 
ments that news reporting is no longer chas- 
ing fire engines. There are those in parlia- 
ment and political circles I am sure who 
believe that you switched your practice to 
setting the fires. There has been a good bit of 
comment to the committee that the C.B.C. has 
great selectivity in choosing panelists for dis- 
cussion of public affairs, political events and 
interviews with the public figures of all par- 
ties and that these come to a great extent 
from the press gallery and it is a parade of 
the same faces. Is there any such thing? 


The Chairman: I wonder, Senator McEl- 
man, if you wouldn’t agree that that question 
would be more properly put to the C.B.C. 
people when they come here? 


Senator McElman: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that is fair. 


Senator Hays: I should like to ask Miss 
Fairbairn to define freedom of the press? 


Senator Macdonald: I wonder if I might 
ask Mr. Lynch one question before we go on? 


The Chairman: Does it tie in with what we 
are discussing? 


Senator Macdonald: Yes. Mr. Lynch men- 
tioned the difficulties that a political commen- 
tator has. I was wondering, do you have any 
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difficulty in being objective in regard to 
people whom, in fact you are friendly with or 
admire or respect or something like that? 


Mr. Lynch: Yes, of course. This is a basic 
dilemma of political commentary and is one 
reason why there have been some things 
written about this, about the desirability of 
the political commentator or anybody who 
writes about politics not becoming close to 
the people that he writes about. I had some 
misgivings about coming before this commit- 
tee simply because I write about the Senate 
and I write about people in this room and I 
worry that my approach to them—I might 
become overly inhibited by the fact that i 
am here and all this enters into it. 


I have deliberately refrained—this sounds a 
bit pompous, I think, because there is nothing 
to indicate that any of the leading politicians 
would want to be close to me—but I have 
deliberately refrained from making that pos- 
sible and getting on too close a basis, and on 
one or two cases—I happen to have a weak 
spot in that I do admire certain people and I 
do form these kind of attachments. I think we 
all do. I have found this distorting in my 
approach to writing about them and I am 
worried about it. I cannot claim to have 
eliminated it entirely. I can only claim to 
have tried to stay at arm’s length from the 
situation. 


Senator Macdonald: I recall one time some 
years ago when Mr. Pearson was Prime Min- 
ister that you were somewhat critical of him. 
You mention in your column that you had 
such a liking—this is not quoting but it is 
close—that you had such a liking and respect 
for the man that you found it very difficult to 
criticize him in any way. 


Mr. Lynch: Yes, Mr. Pearson had a name 
for people like that or pieces like that. Many 
of us used to write and say “more in sorrow 
than in anger” and he used to say, “Well, 
would you get angry? Instead of my old bud- 
dies hitting me over the head and saying how 
much they hate doing it.” 


Senator Davey will remember that situa- 
tion. That was a problem and I have never 
tried to conceal my admiration for the man 
and that was born of the fact that before I 
came here to stay I was at the United Nations 
covering it for the C.B.C. as their corresponad- 
ent and I was covering the Suez crisis and I 
actually saw at first hand Mr. Pearson win- 
ning the Nobel Prize. It was a very exciting 
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and very stirring thing to me and meant a 
great deal to me then and has meant a great 
deal to me since. 


It has, if you like, clouded my political 
faculty about one aspect of Mr. Pearson’s 
character when he became Prime Minister. 


Senator Macdonald: Does it not hold true, 
Mr. Lynch, that perhaps your not liking some 
other person would also cloud your view? 


Mr. Lynch: It’s possible. It certainly is pos- 
sible. I couldn’t give you an example there 
but I would if I could. 


Senator Macdonald: I recall another time 
you wrote an article where you mentioned 
the nuclear power issue. Some considerable 
time after that election, it was brought out 
that the news men met—I believe it was with 
the American Ambassador in his playroom in 
his basement and he claimed he was just 
giving background information. Den’t you 


think the public were entitled to know what 


was the source of that information? 


Mr. Lynch: This was a very controversial 
issue, Senator, and you could make up your 
own mind. Mr. Diefenbaker made his up and 
accused me on television of being an agent 
for the American Government against my 
own Government and he did it with only 


three minutes to go in the program and the 


clock ran out. 


It was fair game, and what happened in 
that incident I think is referred to in Mr. 
Peter Newman’s book. It wasn’t the American 
Ambassador’s basement, it was the basement 


of Chuck Kiselyak, the second secretary of | 


the American Embassy. 


When the nuclear crisis was building up he 
invited a number of the members of the press 
corps to a party and it happened that the 
American Ambassador was there and it hap- 
pened that the nuclear crisis question came 
up in the conversation. 


Senator Macdonald: Just a coincidence? 


Mr. Lynch: It was certainly no coincidence, 


Senator. The import of it, I would perhaps | 


argue, was not apparent at the time and 
didn’t become apparent until some time later 
when Mr. Diefenbaker openly charged that 
the American Government was conspiring to 
overthrow his Government. It hadn’t reached 
that stage at that time. 


I subsequently disclosed this much later, as 
Mr. Diefenbaker said, and he brought the 


| 
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charge that had you said that at the time 
things might have worked out differently. 


Now, I wouldn’t attempt to appraise that 
situation but I would simply agree that these 
were the circumstances and whether we acted 
badly in not disclosing, not rushing out and 
shouting ‘We are being corrupted by the 
Americans against our own Government” the 
ambassador’s briefing didn’t take that form. It 
wasn’t. a briefing about the evils of the 
Canadian policy. It was a briefing about the 
merits of the American policy of that time. 
This was on the question of stationing of 
Bomare missiles and the controversial point 
as to whether or not the Canadian Govern- 
ment had agreed to do so. 


I wouldn’t want to go beyond that but your 
opinion on what the right or wrong thing to 
have done would be as good as Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s or anybody else’s. 


The Chairman: Senator Hays? 


Senator Hays: I was wondering if Miss 
Fairbairn would define freedom of the press. 
I should perhaps enlarge on this, the press 
has always been free, but in these hearings so 
far we have heard a great deal about freedom 
of the press. 


Some of the briefs have mentioned it as 
many as six or seven times. I would just like 
to know how the panel defines freedom of the 
press. How far do you go and that sort of 
thing? 


Miss Fairbairn: Well, I have been scratch- 


. ing down some things. Right off I should say 


freedom from censorship of any sort. To me 
this is extremely important and happily 
doesn’t really come to the fore in Canada. 


' Another would be freedom of movement in 


_ your attempt to get information. In our job on 


the Hill, we have a great deal of freedom of 
movement, including lobbies and this kind of 
thing and ministerial offices. 


I think also this implies that the press itself 


_ must use their own discretion in not abusing 


| this particular freedom. I believe a reporter 
' Must have freedom to use one’s own judg- 
/ ment in writing a story and not have it 
_ imposed upon him by anyone else. 


Freedom of access to a politician, to the 
policy makers, and sometimes I think in 
Ottawa that we have a little less freedom of 
' access than we should have perhaps. I believe 
| we should have more. 
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Basically, the freedom to publish of course 
and freedom to respect the confidentiality of 
your sources, and particularly in the case of 
someone like Mr. Lynch, freedom to express 
your own opinion. 


Another thing I would put as a freedom of 
the press and which is becoming increasingly 
important and maybe really hasn’t been 
included in the past definition is the freedom 
to get the fullest possible background infor- 
mation and this is a very important part of 
our job on Parliament Hill. 


I have been here seven and a half years 
now and it has become increasingly so 
because things are becoming increasingly 
complex and very often we have very 
involved briefs thrown at us and we are sup- 
posed to dash it off and hit a deadline with it, 
often without officials standing by to answer 
our questions and things like this. I think this 
was brought out in the Task Force Report as 
well, that a great deal more should be done 
along this line. 


I mean, we are not Einsteins, we are not 
PhD’s of any sort so we definitely do need 
help in getting background to information. I 
believe this should be done to a much greater 
degree. 


Finally, and I couldn’t leave this out as a 
female, freedom from discrimination. This is 
fairly basic and this is a very, very happy 
place to work in that respect. 


Senator Hays: I would ask Mr. Collister 
how he defines freedom of the press? 


Mr. Collister: Well, a little more briefly. I 
have just scribbled a few notes down—access 
to all reasonable information and the right to 
use that information responsibly and without 
censorship for the benefit of the public. 


Senator Hays: Well, in this context 
responsibility-wise, do you feel that it would 
be of benefit to the press to have a national 
code of ethics that many professions have, for 
instance like the Bar Society, the medical 
profession and all this sort of thing? 


Mr. Collister: I think ethics in our busi- 
ness—mainly—have to be _ self-imposed. I 
think it is something that you feel and you 
really have to impose on yourself. I think 
something along the lines of a press council 
might have a role in this area. This operates 
in Britain and gives an opinion on lapses 
which is very effective with a moral authority 
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on the whole media group. Something like 
that I think might work quite well but just to 
repeat the other point it is basically a ques- 
tion of your own conduct, your own attitude. 
You can get and find all kinds of ways to be 
unethical if you are that kind of a person. It 
is something that has to be self-imposed. 


Senator Hays: Well, would you enlarge on 
that? I think that the National Press Council 
of Britain at the moment are censuring... 


Mr. Collister: Well, there is a case but Iam 
not aware of any recent cases. But if there is 
a questionable story in the newspapers that 
really gives offense to a lot of people, it can 
be referred to the Press Council which is set 
up in cooperation with the newspapers them- 
selves and they give their opinion after hear- 
ing all the pertinent evidence on whether 
there has been an ethical lapse. 


I am not exactly sure of the details of how 
it is set up but I believe that is the situation. 


Senator Hays: But you would be in favour 
of a National Press Council? 


Mr. Collister: Well, we could consider some- 
thing like that. I don’t really know. If you are 
thinking in terms of some outside body to 
look at the question of ethics, I think some- 
thing like that set up with the cooperation of 
the media people who police themselves 
would be the best approach. 


Senator Hays: Do you feel it is necessary? 


Mr. Collister: I don’t really think it is 
necessary. If the public thinks it is necessary I 
think one then has to consider that kind of 
thing. I don’t think it is necessary. I think we 
have been talking in our own area of ethical 
conduct and Mr. Hull has found great difficul- 
ty in finding any cases and I was having the 
same difficulty. 

I am not saying we are pure because there 
must be a lot of unethical conduct going on 
but it’s not that size of a problem as farraseL 
see it. 


Senator Hays: How do you feel about itis 
Mr. Lynch? 


Mr. Lynch: I wouldn’t want a codified code 
of ethics for the profession or the craft or 
whatever you choose to call it. We do all our 
work in public, perhaps as much or even 
more than politicians do, and everything we 
write and everything we do is available and 
happens out in the public and can be judged. 
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I think if one operated as a scoundrel in 
that milieu he would be immediately judged 
as one by the public. It is the consumer’s 
right. I think the question of being called to 
account is an important one and an increas- 
ingly important one. I was called to account 
before the Press Gallery Membership for 
what was regarded by a majority as a breach 
of ethics. I didn’t mind being called to 
account because the act I had taken was a 
deliberate act and the machinery that came 
into play was machinery that existed. I did 
doubt though that the body that was judging 
my ethical conduct was the right one since it 
was composed so largely of my competitors 
and people with whom I had no standing on 
the basis of even professional admiration 
because we admire one another even less 
than the doctors and lawyers do, Senator, or 
even possibly senators do. 


I felt then, and this was the basis for the 
feeling that I have come to, that a press coun- 
cil would have a place in Canada. There are 
certain difficulties about it because of the 
geography and I have become convinced that 
a national press council sitting in a central 
place would not be feasible in this country 
because it would be rather grotesque for that 
council to be considering a case in Vancouver 
that happened in St. John’s, Newfoundland; 
so I have come to think that if the press 
council idea has any merit, as I believe it has, 
it must be on a regional basis. It must be on a 


regional basis rather than a national one as ip | 


is in Britain. 


If I say it is becoming more and more im- | 


portant because there are forces at work 


inside the business or profession or craft. I go — 


back at what Mr. Pierre O’Neill said at the 
outset, and I thought he went much further 
than I would care to do, about being reserved 
about our rights because we work for people 


that make money. He was implying that the | 
mere fact of having enough money to own a | 
newspaper doesn’t give a man a God given | 


right to set the tone of that newspaper and to 


control the medium of information and opin- | 


ion of that potency. 


There are a lot of things and if you call 
enough newspaper men before you you will 
become aware of some of these things that 


are going on at the working level, in which a | 
number of reporters and the people who | 


write the news are expressing some misgiv- 
ings about the treatment accorded to the stuff 


that they write; their copy as it goes into the 
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newspaper. It has even reached the stage in 
some of the negotiations with the American 
Newspaper Guild that if a man’s story is 
altered in any way that his name must come 
off it and that it must not be published under 


his byline. 


As I talk to a lot of the younger people 
coming into this business, and I think the 
standard of recruitment is increasing all the 
time, this feeling I judge is something that is 
going to increase and the practitioners are 
going to take more and more of an interest 
and demand more and more of a say in how 
their stuff is presented to the public. This, if 
you like, is partly the influence of television 
and one of the beauties of television for the 
reporter or the commentator is that once you 
are up there and they turn the camera on 
there is nobody between you and the public. 
There is no editor, there is no proprietor, 
there is nothing. You are in business. You are 
in touch with the people on whatever you 
came to report or say. 


The younger element in newspapers, some 
of them—I don’t say this is a mass thing—are 
beginning to think somewhat the same way. 
If there is a responsibility, I believe the 
responsibility has to rest somewhere. If it is 
going to be spread around somewhere inside 
the newspaper apparatus, there will be some- 
body looking on because young reporters can 
be even more misguided and desparately 
wrong in their judgment about what is right 
or wrong than editors or publishers can be. 


I think, as this trend continues inside the 
business of news reporting and the business 
of some papers—this is particularly true I 
think in Quebec where there are signed 
editorials on the editorial page in which the 
management disassociates itself from the 
views expressed. It is done in the signed 
editorial on the editorial page. 


It can be argued that the public interest 
demands of course some sort of a quasi-judi- 
cial apparatus that would judge in extreme 
cases of misjudgment or malpractice. 


Senator Hays: Do you feel that editorials 
should be signed? 


Mr. Lynch: No, I don’t. I am old-fashioned 
enough to think that the editorials should be 
the views of the newspaper. I think Pierre 
O’Neill may correct me on the situation in 
Quebec but the idea of signed editorials has 
been current there for quite awhile. 
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The Chairman: Well, we had quite a useful 
discussion of that last night by Claude Ryan. 


Mr. Lynch: There is another thing that has 
come up, this personal journalism of which I 
am a practitioner and which is an ancient 
part of newspapering as well in other coun- 
tries. It has been less so here. The idea of the 
political column was not very fashionable in 
this country till 10 years ago. It has always 
been a basic part of the business in the 
United States, in Britain and in Europe but it 
has a fairly recent history here. 


Now, that is another element usually on 
another page than the editorial page; but I 
rather like the idea that the paper says it and 
here is what it says in the editorial. 


Senator Hays: Do you feel then that in 
your particular case, what you say should 
also be put on the editorial page? 


Mr. Lynch: Oh no. I think it probably 
should not. A page has been created in many 
newspapers just for this sort of thing, oppo- 
site the editorial page, where features and 
background material and columns appear. 


I think that is the proper place. The mood 
of the page is different. I can say things, I can 
do things in print that the paper can’t really 
do. If you read the thing you will see what I 
mean. I can resort to humour and anecdote 
and all sorts of things in a personal vein that 
just don’t lend themselves for treatment when 
the paper is speaking. 

Sometimes the paper will have an editorial 
writer who writes in a lighter vein and his 
things usually very quickly become recogniza- 
ble and he usually winds up becoming a 
columnist opposite the editorial page but I 
would certainly think that a column such as 
mine is better on the other page which has 
come to be known—there is nothing sacred 
about this—as that kind of a page where you 
get reflective stuff of a more personal kind 
than you should expect from the editorial 
columns. 


Senator Hays: Mr. O’Neill, in this same 
context, a man has been charged with rape 
and later is found innocent, but he was 
named in the newspaper and it is in this 
context that I mean a code of ethics—for 
someone who is charged with a crime and 
that sort of thing. 


Do you think there should be a national 
code of ethics to just prevent this sort of 
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thing? Once he is tabbed, he is probably 
guilty. So many people say that “Where there 
is smoke there is fire”. So he is already guilty 
insofar as the public is concerned. 


Mr. O’Neill: Well, I would agree that a 
national press council of some sort would be 
very useful. As Mr. Lynch has said it would 
be very useful and sometimes necessary. My 
reservations are the same ones. 


I think that it may not be practical if it is 
on a national basis for all the reasons that he 
mentioned. I understand that Mr. Ryan yes- 
terday dealt with this as well. Any press 
council really to be efficient should be region- 
ally based but certainly I would have no 
objection to a press council to deal with the 
sort of faults that you mentioned. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Hull, on the structural 
makeup of the Parliamentary Press Gallery 
what are your views on that? 


Mr. Hull: Whether we should have a code 
of ethics in the press gallery? 


Senator Hays: Yes. 


Mr. Hull: No. We couldn’t ever possibly 
agree on one. 


Senator Hays: Well, let us take an example. 
When Parliament adjourns and news dries up 
and you decide to make the cabinet over and 
it never happens? 


Mr. Hull: Maybe we could convince the 
Prime Minister he shouldn’t do it. 


Mr. Collister: That doesn’t mean that the 
story wasn’t valid when it was written. 


Mr. Hull: Yes, they often change their 
minds. I wouldn’t classify that as a breach of 
ethics just because somebody writes a 
speculative story and it doesn’t come true. ite 
that was the case, we would be spending all 
of our time appearing before the press 
council. 


Senator Hays: You mean in the making of 
the news? 


Mr. Hull: No, I am saying this hypothetical- 
ly. Somebody could always accuse us of writ- 
ing a speculative story if they didn’t like it. 


Senator Hays: Do you believe that outside 
of the press gallery there should be a press 
council? 


Mr. Hull: 
expressed by 


IT support entirely the view 
the Windsor Star yesterday 
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where Mr. Farrell supported the three levels 
of a press council. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: Mr. Lynch mentioned in 
the early stages that there were some areas of 
concern or some areas that were worrisome, I 
believe he said, in the guidelines from the 
committee. Would you like to elaborate on 
that? 


Mr. Lynch: Yes. It is not very profound, 
Senator. I mentioned this earlier this morn- 
ing. I worry about the very fact of the people 
that we write about calling us to account, in 
effect, as is done in the guidelines, and prob- 
ing beyond the question of ownership about 
which I spoke earlier as well; we must all 
give accounts, proprietors and workers alike. 


I worry about the players calling the critics 
before them. I worry about the usefulness and 
I worry about its inhibiting effect upon the 
critics. And the guidelines—it seems to me 
that when they go into the area that we are 
into now—I am enjoying myself enormous- 
ly—but I still have a feeling of unease. That 
is, it is the Senate that is doing this and that I 
may want to go out of here this afternoon 


and for good and valid reasons have some- | 


thing to say about the Senate on some other 
matter—this might be an intrusion into the 
question of my absolute freedom to approach 
a question without prejudice. 


I had that misgiving when I read the guide- 
lines and I pointed it out in a piece I wrote 
and then I swallowed that misgiving and said 
“Well, darn it, if we are going to insist upon 
the kind of freedom that I insist upon then 
we are callable to account.” 


I think that the whole of the newspaper 
business and the media in general reacted in 
the same way. It could have reacted in anoth- 
er way. There was a bitchy way to react to 
the guidelines as well and it was interesting I 
think that I don’t think anybody did. Every- 


had, of misgiving, when a public body like 
the Senate, and particularly the Senate 
because I don’t think there is any body that I 
have written about so consistently in a criti- 
cal vein as the Senate, suddenly saying 
“Okay, you come on. We are going to ask you 
some questions.” And possibly—I think some 
of the witnesses who appeared earlier 


expressed some misgivings about what you | 
may do. You may come in with recommenda- 


i 
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tions about the framework within which 
people like myself operate or you may take 
the initiative, and I think it would be com- 
mendable if it was the Senate that took the 
steps to establish a press council. 


I would hope that maybe somebody else 
would beat you to the gun on that one so at 
least it would not have this quasi-official 
origin of coming from a public body. If it 
doesn’t work out that way and if you do have 
the initiative, nobody else will bell the cat, 
then it is there and obviously you gentlemen 
will make what you like of it. That is what I 
meant by misgivings. 


I thought that once they went beyond pro- 
prietorship, which I agree is an legitimate 
subject of public concern—and I work as you 
know for one of the largest groups of newspa- 
pers and I argue that they have enriched the 
papers rather than impoverished the papers 
that they buy—but that’s another matter. 


I thought that as an extension of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act of the law of the land, 

_ that was a faultless area, but once you came 
_ into the area of freedom of the press and my 
_ professional attitude and qualifications and 
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_ that sort of thing, I spoke a little bit about it. 


Here we are and we are doing it and that is 
what I meant by misgivings. 


Senator Sparrow: In your remarks on con- 
centration of ownership—would you like to 
elaborate on that a little further? Are you 

suggesting that there are areas where we 
_ should have in-depth studies and that type of 
thing? 


_ Mr. Lynch: Well, I am quite sure you are 
going to do that. The guidelines are very 
Specific on that and you will be calling all the 
witnesses that will speak to that question. I 
_wouldn’t want to discuss it in any way except 
' possibly in response to questions about how I 
“Might think it affected the news content of 
the paper and there I could talk only about 
our own—about the Southam Newspapers. I 
,could make the case from my own conviction 
_that by spending half a million dollars a year 
on the operation in which I am involved, 
-which is only a small part of the Southam 
News operation, that any given paper is a 
Ticher paper in terms of news content from 
Our own Canadian sources, national and 
International. It is a richer paper than it 


could have been otherwise. 


. I would argue for the enriching aspect of 


‘the pooled budget of a half million dollar 
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operation operating for 11 papers rather than 
each paper trying to sustain its own bureaus 
in Ottawa and around the world which, in 
many cases, would be impossible. 


I have a vested interest in that and I think 
you would be more interested if I was indict- 
ing the company and saying that I think it 
has been a poisonous influence in the news 
business of the country. 


The Chairman: Well, the Southam Compa- 
ny is coming after Christmas as you know. 


Mr. Lynch: Yes, I realize that. 


Senator Sparrow: To branch out a little 
further. The group here today represents 
hews gathering on a national basis, particu- 
larly as it affects the Federal Government, 
and it appears to me in our hearings that we 
are not going to be getting down to the grass 
roots reporter particularly as it affects the 
weekly magazines. What influence economics 
and perhaps politics plays in the news gather- 
ing, in the reporting and editing and headlin- 
ing of news in all papers but in particular, 
say, weekly magazines. 


Some of you have come up through the 
ranks I think of weeklies, and small dailies 
and so on. Do you feel from your experience 
economics and politics play a part in these 
areas of gathering and publishing, et cetera? 


The Chairman: Are you talking specifically 
about news magazines? 


Senator Sparrow: Weekly newspapers more 
than anything else. 


The Chairman: To whom did you put the 
question, Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: To anyone who might 
care to answer it. 


Mr. Collister: Well, I have no experience of 
weeklies or magazines. I think it is fair to say 
that economics and politics do have an influ- 
ence on the policies of newspapers and the 
ways stories are played. There is always the 
strong advertiser influence—a good advertiser 
seems to get better results than others—and it 
takes a certain political position as a matter 
of course. And a man of that political colora- 
tion might get a better deal. 

That is the kind of political and economic 
influence I would say. 


Senator Hays: In that context you do 
believe that there are pressures then? 
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_ Mr. Collister: Well, they are not spelled out. 
They are there. Most newspapers have a 
political label and they may try to hide it but 
it is there. It would seem to me having a little 
experience here, it might be easier for a Con- 
servative candidate to get a play in a Conser- 
vative paper than a Liberal candidate. 


Senator Hays: Are you saying three pages 
of advertising might influence the newspaper? 


Mr. Collister: I am not saying that. 


Senator For the politician for 


instance? 


Hays: 


Mr. Collister: No, not for the politician, for 
the advertiser. I can’t spell out cases but obvi- 
ously a good advertiser gets a better hearing 
than somebody else. 


Mr. Hull: I disagree. I think that’s nonsense. 
I have never known a case in my life where I 
could care less what an advertiser wants, and 
I don’t think our paper ever cared less what 
an advertiser says. 


Mr. Collister: Well, I think you are being 
just a little bit idealistic. 


Mr. Hull: No, I am not. 


Mr. Lynch: Well, if you won’t spell out 
cases—I believe you should. I can spell out a 
case in reverse. Lawrence Freiman, who is a 
distinguished citizen of this City and a major 
advertiser in the papers and a friend of mine, 
has often come to me and pleaded with me 
and said, “Can you get the Citizen to at least 
treat me like any ordinary citizen’—that is 
the Ottawa Citizen—and they have written 
critically about him in connection with—l 
think the latest example has to do with the 
Art Centre, but he has had several cases in 
which he was written about in the paper and 
in every case he was frantic saying “Some- 
body over there isn’t treating me properly. 
Just because I buy 18 pages of advertising, do 
I have to get kicked around this way”. 


There is a case of the reverse influence. 


Mr. Collister: Well, would you agree with 
my original statement? 


Mr. Lynch: No, not in my own experience. 
This is a very broad and deeply based suspi- 
cion about the newspapers and all I could say 
is that I have not seen it operate since my 
days in the St. John’s Citizen, Senator 
McElman. 


The Chairman: Did you see it operate then? 
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Mr. Lynch: Yes, I did. You have forced me 
now to go on. This was a small struggling 
newspaper which wound up being owned by 
Mr. K. C. Irving and sold by him to the other 
paper which he subsequently acquired. 


I think I would have to say that our treat- 
ment at that time of the Irving interests in 
that small struggling paper, certainly perhaps 
before the present proprietor happened to 
bring him in and get his bankroll working in 
the hopes that that paper could go—it didn’t— 
it lasted only three years, were similar 
to—I think you mentioned the pressures and 
the question was asked in connection with 
weekly newspapers. It used to be a dream in 
my business—every newspaper man wanted 
to grow up and own a weekly. That was 
thought to be the place where you achieved 
freedom beyond your wildest dreams. 


You will be talking to weeklies here but I 
gather from talking to my colleagues who > 
become proprietors in the weeklies that the 
economics of that business are so treacherous 
and so difficult that they become obsessed 
with it, and without being told to be nice to 
anybody they are just nice to people who are 
going to bring something into the till. 


This is of course, unless they want to. 
commit suicide. Now, that is not true of all 
weeklies. There are some very prosperous | 
ones but the small weekly. I think is terribly 
sensitive to community pressures of all kinds. | 


This is not true of the dailies. Certainly, 
when you get into a further broadening of the | 
base—I work for 11 papers of varied political 
views—you become completely free of .its 


One of the beauties of what is sometimes 
called the chain operation—we prefer to call 
it a group operation—is that whatever the 
prejudices of one or the other of those news- | 
papers, they don’t reach me in a meaningful 
way. As long as I can get and keep them all | 
fighting among one another politically and 
every other way I am free to an abnormal 
extent to report the news as I see it. 


Senator Hays: As a reporter have you ever 


been asked to just lay off this in your 
lifetime? 


Mr. Lynch: No. Not since Saint John. 


The Chairman: Mr. Collister, would you 
like to add anything to this? 


Mr. Collister: No. 
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' Senator Sparrow: Just one further com- 
ment. You mentioned that weekly newspapers 
were coming but it’s just the weekly publish- 
ers themselves not the news gathering people. 


The Chairman: Well, in the weeklies it’s 
often the same people and I would say, Sena- 
tor Sparrow, that we have some working 
press people coming here from the dailies, 
from the radio and television stations and in 
the case of the weeklies we are having an 
open forum to which we have asked every 
weekly publisher in the country and we have 
been heartened by the response. And as Mr. 
Lynch points out quite properly, very often 
with the weeklies the publisher is the work- 
ing press man as well. 


Senator Prowse: I am a little concerned 
about this question of the idea that advertis- 
ers can kick newspapers around. Would it be 
fair for us to assume that this is one of the 
myths that come out from the day when you 
had many small papers locally set up and the 
publisher of the paper and the advertiser 
were probably good friends—back in that era 
like your Saint John episode? 


In other words, this is a carry-over where 
the sins of fathers are being now felt by the 
present generation. Would that be a fair 
statement? 


Mr. Lynch: I would hope it is. It is fair in 
my experience. I would suggest that you are 
asking the wrong people here and that you 
will have witnesses who are more qualified 
than us. If you wanted to ask about political 
_ bias I think that would be fair. 


The actual operation of a newspaper and 
the pressures that exist on the getting out of 
'a paper are not pressures that come any- 
where near me or anybody else on this panel. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, I would 
_ like to ask a question on the concentration of 
| OWnership because these people have powers 
in the editorial world. I would like to hear 
their comments but it may be off the subject 
as far as you concerned. 


The Chairman: What specifically did you 
Want to ask? Are you concerned about the 
concentration? 


Senator Everett: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
_Would like to address my question specifically 
to Mr. O’Neill. When Mr. Ryan was here last 
night he made the case against chain owner- 


ship. He said that it tended to create medioc- 
rity and that the cahin owners restricted the 
use of features and services by generally 
employing one service and distributing it to 
all their papers. 


He also mentioned that the chain owners 
were concerned really with the dollar and not 
with the editorial quality, that the publisher 
and editor of a chain-owned _hewspaper 
quite often suffered from a subtle form of 
intimidation; that the staff of chain-owned 
newspapers had a minimal community inter- 
est and very often were from outside the 
community and had little knowledge of the 
community. 


Now, I am not sure that I am reporting him 
exactly because he spoke in French and I 
don’t understand French and the translation 
didn’t come over quite as fast as I think it 
might have so I apologize if I am not quoting 
him correctly. I think, that that is what I got 
out of it from what he said. 


He went on to say that while he was 
opposed to chain-ownership, when we asked 
him what he thought should be done, he said 
that he didn’t think it should be done away 
with but perhaps there should be a commu- 
nity participation up to say 50 per cent of the 
value of the newspaper involved. 


Now, the chain-owners of course will tell 
you that they have saved many newspapers 
from going under; that they have made news- 
papers that were hobbling along with mini- 
mal profits or even losing money, into very 
profitable operations. As a result of that they 
have been able to commit more funds to 
increasing their editorial quality, that they 
themselves because they had interest only in 
the dollars and minimal interest in the 
editorial quality are prepared to allow those 
editorial persons to determine the quality of 
their papers and that they are really through 
chain-ownership giving the public a service 
and improving the quality of our newspapers. 


Now, I apologize for the preamble but I 
have two questions. 


The Chairman: Well may I say, Senator 
Everett, before you put the questions which I 
think you should put I think I will say to the 
people who are here that they should feel 
free not to answer the question. I think that 
is the kind of question which given the 
nature of their presence here today—you 
shouldn’t feel compelled to answer it. 
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At the same time if any of you wish to 
comment on it, that is also quite clear. 


Senator Everett: Well, my question would 
be this. Does in your judgment editorial qual- 
ity suffer through chain-ownership and 
whether it does or does not would it be wise, 
would be in the best interest of the public if 
the chains were required to permit a percent- 
age of community participation—that’s not 
public participation, that’s community partici- 
pation as Mr. Ryan defined it? I direct that 
question to you, Mr. O’Neill, if you wish to 
answer it. 


Mr. O'Neill: Well, in answering, I will be 
very brief. In answer to the first question, I 
can only speak about my experience of read- 
ing for instance, Quebec newspapers. The 
concentration there is very recent. I wouldn't 
agree with Mr. Ryan that since we have this 
concentration the quality has deteriorated 
very much. I disagree with this. I am not 
saying that the quality has been better but I 
don’t agree that the quality of newspapers 
who are in this concentration now has deteri- 
orated since a year or two. 


On the second question, I think I would 
agree with him that community participation 
would be essential if we wanted to avoid 
uniformity, and especially important in 
Quebec. If columns are going to come from 
English Canada or from the United States and 
if they were the only ones that we would be 
able to read in French Canadian newspapers, 
I think that is a great danger and therefore I 
would agree with him that community par- 
ticipation would lessen that danger and cor- 
rect partly the problem of concentration and 
uniformity. 


The Chairman: Is there anyone else who 
would like to comment on that? 


Mr. Lynch: Well, I have said quite a bit 
about this from the news side; you will be 
hearing from the witnesses on the proprietor- 
ship side but I would simply want to say 
something that bothers me. 


There was an article written by—I think by 
Mr. Ken Lefolii of Saturday Night addressed 
to you I believe, Senator... 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Lynch: Before this hearing started and 
he made a reference to canned news and I 
found that objectionable. I got the same tone 
in one part of your question, Senator, that 
somehow the kind of news that is inflicted on 
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group newspapers in a group way is negative 
and cheapens the paper. 


Senator Everett: That was the impression I 
received. 


Mr. Lynch: I would want to make the coun- 
ter argument and say that the kind of news 
and I think you have to consider your groups, 
as I am sure you will, your chains individual- 
ly, because they are not like one another at 
all. Ours is the only one, the Southam, that 
does maintain a news service in a formal and 
recognizable way and with a formal and very 
recognizable and very sizable budget. 


I would argue that far from impoverishing 
that paper or changing its character for the 
worse, the opposite was true. By spending 
these sizable amounts on completely Canadian 
coverage, that is Canadians competing with 
news agencies around the world and sustain- 
ing as many bureaus as we do, that this is an 
enriching factor. 


Senator Everett; Do you have a view on 
community participation? 


Mr. Lynch: I would prefer to leave that. I 
think this would be a basic question that you 
will be asking the proprietors and I would 
leave that up to them. I would have some 
ideas of what the answer should be in our 
case but again, its not my area. I find that our 
papers are very much involved in the com- 
munities in which they exist and some of 
them of course are very old papers. 


Under the present proprietorship, 
Southam newspaper group is unusual in that 
sence. 


Senator Everett: One of the things that 
worries me in the course you are taking—I 
just want to mention this and then drop it... 


The Chairman: Is this a question? 


Senator Everett: No, this is a comment. One 
of the things that worries me is that we have 
heard this from the editorialists before, that 
that is the problem of the publisher or the 
proprietor or the chain owner, and it seems to 
me that we are going to get generally one 
view from them. They have roughly the same 
interests. Mr. Farrell yesterday demonstrated 
that there can be disagreements but generally 
we are probably going to get the same view 
from them. I wonder if it is not a mistake for 
you to take that attitude and whether or not 


the 
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_. it would be better for you to weigh in and to 
_ put your views on the record. 


Mr. Lynch: Well, my job with the proprie- 


| tor is simply to extract as much money from 


them as I can for the reporters that work for 


| the news services. 


I have been sufficiently successful at that 


| but some of them think that I am some kind 


of a maniac and I love that and I make no 
apologies for it. 


Certainly, if I can double the budget again 
in the next 10 years or more I will certainly 


| try to do it. The point is that prior to this 
. decade we have just finished, it would have 
_ been impossible because there existed among 


_ Canadian publishers the thesis that news was 


_ something that came up with the rations, that 


you didn’t have to pay for it, particularly 
world news. They have got over that now and 
they don’t think that way. Something took 


_ over—either sanity prevailed or they have all 
gone nuts or something. 


They are spending money on news and it is 
my job to egg them on. I simply say that we 


have had a measure of success. 


Mr. Collister: It is not really related to the 


main question but my observation of the 


} 


| chain system in action, it does produce, I 
| think, fewer informed reporters. What hap- 
_ pens is that for economic reasons they decide, 


| Say, to cover a national story in the Yukon 
with a Yukon reporter instead of sending 


someone from Ottawa who knows his field 


| because this makes sense in dollars and cents. 


| 


I am not sure whether the public in cases 


like that gets as good service as they did 


| 


. Hull. 


| 
| 
| 


before. 


The Chairman: May I put a question to Mr. 
Presumably, and I think you have 
already stated, there is some type of a bylaw 


_in your constitution—that is the constitution 


of the press gallery—which disallows a 


“member of the gallery, or the national press 
corps as Mr. Lynch prefers, from having some 


other activity which you regard as a conflict 
of interest. 


Presumably if a member of the gallery was 


on a retaining fee from let’s say some nation- 


al association who are lobbying a particular 


| position that would be a conflict of interest, 
‘would it not? 


_. Mr. Hull: Well, I don’t know. I think we 


‘have to be very careful... 
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The Chairman: Well, let’s take a hypotheti- 
cal question. I don’t really want to say it’s a 
hypothetical question but supposing drug 
manufacturers or the drug industry were to 
retain a member of the gallery for public 
relations purposes. Would that be a conflict of 
interest? 


Mr. Hull: I would think so. Defining public 
relations and making sure that we don’t 
infringe on what a man does in his own pri- 
vate life outside the gallery. 


The Chairman: Well, the interpretation you 
gave us earlier was—if I understood it—if it 
is journalistic activity it is fair game. 


Mr. Collister: The cut-off point, Senator, is 
when government-paid-for facilities are used 
to promote some other lobbying or public 
relations interest. What a man does in his 
own time at his own expense even if he is a 
member of the press gallery surely would be 
in a different category. 


The Chairman: Surely there are instances 
where members of the press gallery are cov- 
ering events—committee activities for exam- 
ple or indeed debates of the House of Com- 
mons when legislation is being dealt with, 
which may or may not affect a particular 
interest—wouldn’t a reporter—have a vested 
interest if he was on a retainer from that 
company? 


Mr. Collister: Yes. This is a question of 
ethical conduct. I don’t believe the gallery can 
go into a man’s private life and that type of 
thing. 


Senator Prowse: We weren’t asking you 
about the gallery because you are not here as 
the gallery. 


The Chairman: Except, Senator Prowse, I 
am asking Mr. Hull in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the gallery. I am just curious to know 
what steps are taken to check on that kind of 
activity on the part of the members of the 
gallery? 


Mr. Hull: You can’t check it. 


The Chairman: So presumably there is no 
way of knowing whether a member of the 
gallery has some outside vested interest in 
some kind of activity which he is covering? 


Mr. Collister: But I think it is fair to say 
that if information is brought in we would 
look into it. 
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Mr. Hull: Yes, Ron, if it was brought in. 


The Chairman: It has been brought to your 
attention? 


Mr. Hull: No, if it was brought in. 


The Chairman: What would happen to that 
person? 


Mr. Collister: Well, I don’t think it has 
arisen. 


The Chairman: Is it a totally hypothetical 
question? 


Mr. Collister; No, I am sure there are 
people around the press gallery who have 
some other interest but whether they conflict 
or not I don’t know. If a case was brought to 
the attention of the committee they would 
have to look at it and give it their attention. 


Senator Prowse: I am interested in—you 
write, Mr. Lynch, for 11 newspapers? 


Mr. Lynch: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: I believe you write a daily 
column? 


Mr. Lynch: Five days a week, yes. 


Senator Prowse: A good reasonable week. 
Do all of the papers carry all of your columns 
or is there some selection by the individual 
papers? 


Mr. Lynch: They have the complete free- 
dom of selection, Senator, and it varies from 
paper to paper. I think it is fair to say that 
the bulk of the papers carry it as a regular 
feature. Not all of them do so. 


Senator Prowse: Then in your attempt at 
objectivity, and I give you full credit for 
attempting as a professional to get this, it’s 
not possible in every column which you do to 
reflect complete objectivity in your view of 
public figures? 


Mr. Lynch: Well, the word objectivity is a 
bit hard to define here. 


Senator Prowse: Well, we know what we 
are talking about. 


Mr. Lynch: One tries to be—I would prefer 
the word fair. 


Senator Prowse: All right, fairness. Let’s 
take fairness. 


Mr. Lynch: If you are out to deliver a 
pointed comment it is going to wind up that 
way if it is any good at all. 
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Senator Prowse: Do all of these papers 
have the same political view? f 


Mr. Lynch: No. No, they don’t. I think 
again you will be hearing more about this 
when the Southam witnesses are here but 
there is a tradition in the Southam papers, 
and there has been for years, about editorial 
independence. They are all over the map. 
politically and sometimes they change from 
direction to direction. 


The Chairman: May I interrupt you just 
one moment. 


Mr. Lynch: Yes. 


The Chairman: Last night when Mr. Claude 
Ryan was here, we talked about this and he 
referred, if I quote him correctly from the 
translation, to a “somewhat guarded kind of 
freedom”. Would you comment on that? 


Mr. Lynch: I wouldn’t say so in terms of 
politics or the editorial tone of the papers. 
The head office in the Southam company has 
always been to me almost unbelievably 
detached from what the papers are doing 
editorially. They boasted about this in their 
company’s prospectus and in their annual 
report. Sometimes it has even been suggested. 
that this hasn’t been very enlightened but 
they have insisted upon it. 


I suppose, if you want to put it this way, it 


makes my work easier as a political commen- | 


tator in pitching down such a variety of 
bowling alleys and as I say even if they 
wanted to impose a direction on me there 
would never be any unanimity and it has 
never come up. 


Senator Prowse: Well, the question that I 
am getting at is this: Have you noticed that 
there has been a tendency for them to either 
select or to reject columns? Does this selec- 


tion or rejection—do you have any knowledge | 


as to whether or not they are keeping them? 


Mr, Lynch: Oh yes. I check the usage and 
of course as a practitioner I would be delight- 


ed if they used them all. Either as a colum- | 


nist or the chief of the news services, I have 
no say in what is done with our material 
when it reaches the papers. In fact, I have 
always sensed that they are much more criti- 
cal of our material than they are of material 
that they get for example from the Canadian — 
Press or from their own reporters. They are 
hypercritical of our material perhaps because 
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it costs them so much money; perhaps it is 
again this exercise of individual participation 
and they lean over backwards to find fault 
with us because we haven’t done something 
or because we have overdone something. This 
is the sort of judgment that comes into 
making up a newspaper. 


Senator Prowse: Or the man who lifts his 
head above the ordinary level can expect to 
get it chopped off? 


Mr. Lynch: Well, as I say, everything we do 
is done in public to the ultimate degree. 


Senator Prowse: Have you noticed that 
there is a tendency in selection of the materi- 
al or the selection of your articles to reflect 
the political thinking of the particular paper? 


Mr. Lynch: I don’t think so, Senator. I had 


an exchange with one of our newspapers 


about this; it was the one and only time in 12 
years when I was worried about it and we 
haggled about it and again it was a judgment 


| value. The paper in question told me at that 


| time that the reason the column wasn’t being 


used was because it wasn’t very good and if I 
ever got around to writing a good one they 
would use it. I didn’t like that very much but 
it was a pretty pointed answer. 


Senator Prowse: Believe it or not, I have 


heard the same thing but not about you. 


In other words you would say your image 


) in which you have a vested interest of 


appearing to the public as a reliable and fair 
' person has not been infringed upon by the 
| editorial right or the exercise of the editorial 
| prerogative of the various papers. 


In other words they just don’t take the 

_ things that are favourable to their point of 

| view and reject the ones where maybe you 
might be kicking somebody? 


_ Mr. Lynch: No, they have complete free- 
dom to do that. 


Senator Prowse: They have the freedom? 
Mr. Lynch: I haven’t suffered from that. 


_ Senator Prowse: In that you have not felt 
_at any time that your own personal image has 
been hurt by the prejudicial selection of an 
_ editor? 


Mr. Lynch: Well, any time they spike a 
_ column by not running it they are hurting me 
to the quick. They are hitting me in my most 
Sensitive spot. 
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Senator Prowse: But what I am getting at 
is that in a particular paper is it giving the 
public a different image of Charles Lynch’s 
column? 


Mr. Lynch: In the one incident that I men- 
tioned my complaint was based on that sort 
of misgiving and as I said we argued it out 
and I got the reply that I told you about. It 
was rather unanswerable so the matter ended 
and the problem ended and they didn’t con- 
tinue to spike the column. 


Senator Prowse: They ran it instead of 
spiked it afterwards, did they? 


Mr. Lynch: Well, an election intervened 
and this was part of the background. 


Senator Prowse: Now, I would like to give 
the same kind of question to Miss Fairbairn. 
You are not writing a signed column, you are 
sending news? 


Miss Fairbairn: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, in the selection of 
that news you are going to have a column one 
day that may be favourable to one political 
thing and over a period of time you will try 
to get a balance but you can’t do it all at one 
time. You can’t do it all in one story, can 
you? 


Miss Fairbairn: Well, I can answer your 
basic question very simply, Senator Prowse. 
In the five years that I have been working for 
the papers in F.P. Publication, I have never 
on any occasions been directed to write a 
story in a certain way and I have never no- 
ticed the way my stories have been played in 
the various papers. There has been this selec- 
tive process but this is sometimes a thing that 
all of us have a large gripe about, that some- 
times our stuff doesn’t get used on a particu- 
lar day and nine times out of ten that is the 
basic problem. 


Senator Prowse: Your best paragraphs are 
always killed. 


Miss Fairbairn: There is very little or no 
interference in our stuff from Ottawa. 


The Chairman: Miss Fairbairn, I don’t want 
to be technical but you said nine times out of 
ten. Does that mean that one time out of ten it 
isn’t? 

Miss Fairbairn: No. I get very hot under the 
collar about this. 
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Senator Prowse: Now, Mr. Collister, you 
have a very difficult job because as I said to 
somebody yesterday you have 100 bosses— 
you have what; 22 million? 


Mr. Collister: Yes, whatever the figure is. 


Senator Prowse: What technique do you 
use or what criteria do you use in order to 
maintain—let’s say fairness instead of... 


The Chairman: I am delighted to let Mr. 
Collister answer that but I want to say that 
there are corporations coming and I am sure 
those are the kinds of questions we will be 
bringing up then. If you would like to answer 
you might as well. 


Senator Prowse: I would sooner hear the 
newspaperman—the guy who writes the sto- 
ries rather than the guy who buys the 
services. 


Mr. Collister: You are right. I am commit- 
ted to presenting what is happening in the 
fairest possible way. What this involves in a 
day by day sense is to establish what seems 
to be the main news story of the day and sell 
this to the C.B.C. people in Toronto, if this is 
in fact a news story, and nine times out of 
ten they will accept it. They will accept my 
judgment and this puts a responsibility on me 
and it is a very sensitive responsibility 
because you can never please everybody and 
there is obviously criticism from time to time. 
But if anyone criticizes me I consciously 
absorb the criticism and see if they have a 
point and over a period of time I try to put 
the record straight. You can’t achieve, you 
know, this idealistic fairness all the time but I 
consciously work at it and maybe I succeed 
and maybe I don’t. 


Miss Fairbairn: Senator Davey, if I might 
at this point I would like just as a matter of 
record to clear up something that the commit- 
tee may have read in the Task Force on 
Information in the section again dealing with 
the press gallery. 


In this discussion of groups or chains or 
whatever you want to call them our operation 
here is set up completely differently from 
Southam. 


In the Task Force on Information it says 
the Max Bell newspapers (Free Press Publica- 
tions) have one correspondent accredited to 
the gallery. Some of the papers in this chain 
have men of their own there as well and just 
for the record I thought I would jot it down 
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exactly; I thought I would tell you that for all 
the papers in our chain, the total strength of 
the press gallery is 17. 


The Chairman: So you think the Task 
Force is quite misleading? 


Miss Fairbairn: Well, yes. 


Senator Prowse: May I ask just one other 
question? 


The Chairman: You may, Senator Prowse, 
but I would just like to say before you put 
the question that I am going to try to 
adjourn—there is a great deal of interest in 
this session, however I am going to try to 
adjourn by 12.30. 


Senator Prowse: I am assuming that we all 
generally agree on what is meant by freedom 
of the press but it seems to me that there are 
three aspects to it. 


One is the freedom of the public to be fully 
informed. Two: the freedom of the writer to 
write what he believes to be true and fair 
and three, the right of the publisher to deter- 
mine the selection of news. 


Now, starting and going down the line, Mr. 
Lynch, would you say that the publisher of a 
paper exercises his interest in freedom of the 
press or ought to exercise it in trust for the 
public to whom the larger freedom belongs? 


Mr. Lynch: I don’t think it is that simple, 
Senator. I think that what does into the paper 


is seldom the publisher’s thinking. I would | 


prefer the editor. 


Senator Prowse: All right, the editor. 


Mr. Lynch: That term is rather vague and | 


it varies from paper to paper. The person 
who decides the shape of the paper from day 
to day is going to be a professional news 
person. 


Senator Prowse: Well, may I just straighten | 


it out. We get from, various materials that we 
receive, particularly in the form of briefs, we 
get the suggestion that the freedom of the 
press is being interpreted by some people who 
will be in front of us as the right of the 
owner of the paper to print what he darn 
well pleases. 


Now, against that background could you 


answer the question? 


Mr. Lynch: It is a trust, of course. It is a . 


public trust. It is not like owning a cotton 
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mill or a local department store or any other 
_ enterprise in the community. It does carry 

with it special and almost mysterious 

responsibility to the community and I agree. 


I think that most—what I would call— 

_ enlightened proprietors would agree. You can 

ask the proprietors that but as to whether or 

not it is a public trust I agree entirely. There 

is something very special about the proprie- 
torship of a newspaper. 


Senator Prowse: Would anyone else like to 
comment? 


Mr. Collister: Just on the economics of the 
situation and the situation generally. This 
prevents a publisher from running a paper 
just as he darn well pleases. 


I agree with Mr. Lynch entirely that he 
_does have this public trust and in most of the 
cases that I have come in contact with he 
exercises it pretty well. 


Senator Prowse: Unless he has another 


interest. 


_ Senator Hays: Just one quick question. Mr. 
O'Neill, is the French reporter handicapped in 
any way in Ottawa? 


Mr. O’Neill: Perhaps not a French reporter 
but a French newspaper. 


Senator Hays: A French speaking reporter? 


_ Mr. O'Neill: A French newspaper, a French 
‘Speaking newspaper would be. I think we are 
handicapped—of course, if you want to report 
here you have to be bilingual and if you are 
not you are handicapped, but our English- 
Speaking colleagues have the same handicap. 
They have the same handicap if they don’t 
Speak French, especially now they have that 
‘problem as well. 


I don’t think that otherwise we are hand- 
icapped, but newspapers are because the ser- 
vice from the agency as Mr. Ryan explained 
here last night is not quite satisfactory. They 
don’t really get the complete flow of news 
that comes here in time to print it and there- 
fore our newspapers are handicapped. I don’t 
think we are. I believe that is all I would care 
to say. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: I have two questions, 


Mr. Chairman. The first has to do with the 
vrotection of sources. 
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The Chairman: Who are you putting the 
question to, Senator? 


Senator McElman: Perhaps Mr. Hull. I was 
thinking of protection of sources such as 
reporters in the ordinary course of their 
activities; but forgetting that and getting to 
the legal aspect of it, when the matter is 
before the criminal courts and the informa- 
tion is dealt with by the courts and is felt to 
be germane to the reaching of justice, should 
the reporter still have a right to protect the 
source? 


Mr. Hull: I think it would depend a great 
deal on the circumstances of the case. I would 
think that the weight should always be on the 
right of the reporter to protect his source 
unless there is an extreme reason why he 
should not. 


Senator McElman: Well, this is why I men- 
tioned it as a criminal case before a criminal 
court and the source being germane to the 
reaching of justice. 


Mr. Hull: Yes, I think in cases like that that 
there has to be some public obligation if it is 
that important to the reaching of justice, yes. 


Senator Prowse: A murderer that I have 
interviewed has confessed to me as a reporter 
but says, “Don’t use this”, but somehow the 
crown prosecutor gets the idea that maybe 
the guy told me this. Is it for my conscience 
or the court? 


Senator Senator 


McElman? 


Davey: I am sorry; 


Senator McElman: The question was in 
relation to a reporter, not a barrister. 


Senator Prowse: No, I was a reporter at the 
time. 


Mr. Hull: Well, if they don’t divulge it I 
suppose they could be subject to contempt of 
court. 


Senator Prowse: Would this worry you? 


Mr. Hull: I think so. I would hate to be put 
in a position to have to make that judgment. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman has a 
second question. 


Senator McElman: It’s not in particular 
addressed to the gallery but perhaps to Mr. 
Lynch because of the nature of the writing he 
does and his experience and the fact that he 
has already referred to two cases, and with 
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your particular knowledge of the total picture 
in New Brunswick and your experience there 
as a working reporter and practitioner train- 
ing for a profession. 


When one conglomerate with wide interests 
that reach into all aspects, major aspects of 
the economy of that particular jurisdiction 
also owns or controls all of the daily newspa- 
pers in the English language and television 
which covers better than half of the province, 
and radio interests, would you feel that this 
could inhibit the editorial freedom of the 
publisher, editor and so on involved in that 
medium? 


Mr. Lynch: Well, I think you are going to 
be getting into this one more deeply. 


Senator McElman: I appreciate that. 


Mr. Lynch: But I believe your question 
answers itself. You have to probe however 
into the motives of the person who assembles 
this media package if you like. My own 
experience, which I can speak to and did 
speak to for some 33 years—but I don’t think 
you are investigating media as they were 33 
years ago. If you were, a lot of the answers 
that you have received today would have 
been different. It was another world. 


Senator Prowse: It would be a very inter- 
esting hearing. 


Mr. Lynch: It might be a very interesting 
hearing and I could speak to that. I have been 
away from that for 30 years and have 
observed much less closely the situation that 
you speak about. 


I would simply reply, not too evasively I 
hope, but I think your question answers itself. 


The Chairman: Senator MacDonald? 


Senator Macdonald: Early in the hearing 
one of the witnesses told us about the great 
turnover in the members of the press gallery. 
Would you have any figures to show how 
many members say had been there for 10 
years or more? 


Mr. Collister: No, sir, I haven’t got that. 
Just this morning I counted them up in that 
particular case. 


The Chairman: I am sure that would be a 
job for you to send that to us? 


Mr. Hull: Well, I am not sure. I believe you 
can just take the press gallery list and you 
can very easily... 
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The Chairman: Yes, you can let us know. 


Senator Macdonald: Would any members 
of the panel like to express their views on the 
idea of having a central information bureau 
operated by the government instead of the 
various parts having their own information 
department? 


The Chairman: Well, that is a question 
which may take a long time to answer. 


Mr. O'Neill: I will just say this and I will 
come back to something I said at the very 
beginning. I think the government as has 
been pointed out in the report has not only | 
the right but the duty to involve itself in 
information directly to the people, which 
brings me to qualify what I said earlier about | 
our right to know as a press gallery. I said I 
didn’t think there was a right. I said this 
because press galleries have a tendency to 
consider that they have exclusive rights to 
political information that comes from Parlia- 
ment and I say that is not so. We don’t have 
this exclusive right and I don’t think we have 
this as a right. 


We have a privilege. I say that the people 
have a right to be informed but I say that the 
responsibility to inform the people is ours and 
it is also the government’s responsibility 
and it is also all sorts of other groups’ 
responsibility. 

That is why I said we didn’t have this 
fundamental right or we didn’t have it as an 
exclusive right on political news that comes 
from here but on the government information | 
services, I think it is urgent that they do it as 
a duty to the people of Canada. 


Mr. Lynch: I would agree to the extent that 
operative information, the kind of informa-| 
tion that has to do with the operation of 
programs and so on, tends to get through 
our sieve and we can’t claim that we are 
equipped to handle that kind of volume of 
regional-interest or special-interest news, and) 
to that extent I think the government in- 
formation service is deficient and could pos- 
sibly be improved in the way the Task Force 
recommended. 


I would be very worried if, as I have 
some reason to suspect, the government peo- 
ple are thinking of larger types of infor- 
mation in the area that we generally deal 
with and wanted to set up channels of infor- 
mation directly to the public for what I would 
refer to as propaganda. | 
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I would think that the experience in the 
many countries where this has been tried 
would tell us that that would be pernicious 
and the effects of it in terms of the public 
interest would be negative and I am very 
worried about that aspect of the Task Force’s 
recommendation. They are worried about it 
as well. They have taken time out several 
times to express their own awareness of that 
danger. I just happen to feel a little more 
strongly about the danger than they do. 


The Chairman: Mr. Collister? 


Mr. Collister: I would just like to say I 
agree with the government agency. I think it 
is a good suggestion and it is long overdue 
because there is quite a problem existing. 


Mr. Hull: If it improves information to the 


| public and to the press gallery and doesn’t 
impede our news gathering I think it would 


be fine. 


The Chairman: May I on behalf of the 
Committee say thank you to the members of 
the gallery who have been here this morning 
and may I say I hope we have done no vio- 


lence to your fierce spirit of independence. I 


don’t think we have. It may be that later in 


| the hearings we may want, if you would be 


agreeable—I am not saying we will to ask you 


| back. 


Mr. Hull: I may say that in drafting our 
Opening statement we made it quite clear that 
perhaps we may have cause to come back 


_ here. 


The Chairman: Please let us know. 


Mr. Hull: To answer something that may 
arise. 


The Chairman: By all means. 


The committee adjourned. 
(Upon resuming at 2.30 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, 


/before we turn to this afternoon’s hearing, 


may I make one correction relating to this 


/morning’s hearing for the record and for the 


purposes of the press and for the Senators. 


I inadvertently referred to Mr. O’Neill as 
the representative in the Press Gallery of Le 
_Devoir. He is the representative of La Presse. 
_Ithink we should have that on the record. 

F This afternoon we are going to receive 

‘three briefs. The first is from Armadale Com- 

‘pany Ltd; the second is from the Regina 
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Leader-Post Ltd., and the third is from the 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix Ltd. 


Now I should make clear at the outset that 
this will be a joint presentation with one 
leaving off and the other beginning. 


On my immediate right is the President of 
the Armadale Company Ltd., Mr. Michael 
Sifton. Mr. Sifton, I should make clear to 
you—as I have to others who appear—that 
the written briefs were requested three weeks 
in advance and were received three weeks in 
advance. 


The briefs have been circulated to the 
Senators and the members of the Committee 
have studied the briefs. I think, for the pur- 
poses of the presentation this afternoon, we 
can take your various briefs as read. 


I thought that we would now allow you 
some time to summarize the contents of it, to 
expand or to explain or to use the time as 
you will. 


Honourable Senators, Mr. Sifton will 
explain this in a moment or two, but as part 
of this introductory period there is a film 
which he wants to show the committee. We 
will be delighted to see this. 


I think, if we go according to our guide- 
lines, we will allow the prescribed 15 minutes 
for each one of these three briefs. There will 
be at your disposal some 45 minutes. In any 
event, you can use the time as you wish. You 
certainly do not need feel you must use that 
much time for your presentation. 


The Senators will ask questions on the con- 
tents of your brief, on the remarks you are 
about to make, and probably on the film. 
They will ask any questions that may occur 
to them. 


First of all, would you do us the courtesy of 
introducing the balance of your panel. 


Mr. Michael Sifton, Presideni, Armadale 
Company Limited: Mr, Chairman, Honourable 
members of the committee, ladies and gentle- 
men: Appearing with me in support of our 
brief are Mr. Harold Crittenden, the execu- 
tive officer for Broadcasting Interests; operat- 
ing assistant, Mr. Jim Grisenthwaite; Mr. 
Preston Balmer, the chief executive of our 
print interests; Mr. William Thomson, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Regina Leader- 
Post Editor of the Leader-Post, Mr. Scotty 
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Melville; representing the Star-Phoenix is Mr. 
M. Macdonald, the Editor. 


Also in attendance are Mr. Jim Struthers, 
General Manager of CKCK-TV Television; 
Ron Lamborne, General Manager of CKOC; 
Mr. Robert Macdonald, General Manager of 
CKRC Radio; and Gary Miles, General 
Manager of CKCK. 


As you will remember, Mr. Chairman, on 
first learning of the formation of your com- 
mittee, we wrote you expressing a desire to 
participate in your proceedings. 


In due course, the Leader-Post and The 
Star-Phoenix, together with Armadale, were 
asked to prepare briefs and appear before the 
Committee. So that a complete picture may 
be formed, we have taken the liberty of 
including within the overall brief a look at 
our broadcasting entities. The men responsi- 
ble for their day-to-day operations are here to 
answer any questions which may arise. 


The only media interest of Armadale not 
represented here today is Toronto Life, which 
will appear at a later date in the proceedings. 


While we are exceedingly proud of the 
modern facilities of our operations, we are 
aware that the presses, television cameras, 
radio studios—along with the paper, electrici- 
ty and ancillary services we utilize, and even 
the licenses we require in the broadcasting 
entities—are merely tools used in the process 
of serving the community. 


We are in the people business. The only 
real assets of Armadale are its personnel. The 
men here today are the leaders of the 
Armadale family of 682. 


We are judged daily by the citizens of the 
community on the quality of our services— 
and in this age of dissent, I can assure you, 
we are judged daily on the relevancy of our 
service. 


Competition among the media—and 
between them and the other services offered 
in the community—both for revenue and the 
time of John Doe is fierce. The changes of 
today foreshadow greater changes in the 
scope and nature of media tomorrow. Gradu- 
al, but ever increasing changes in our way of 
life and social patterns are only forerunners 
of the wholesale changes of the next decade. 


Just as the elective processes of our demo- 
cratic governments are determined at the 
ballot boxes, so are the media judged by the 
highest tribunal in the land—the reader, the 
listener, and the viewer. 
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Despite the challenges and the problems, 
surveys report that Armadale media have, in 
the main, continued to enjoy a high level of 
acceptance in the communities they serve. We 
are extremely proud of the track record of 
the Armadale interests through the years and 
the high level of service provided. 


We do not, however, claim for one moment 
to be unique in this regard. Canadian media 
have played always a major role in the devel- 
opment of our country as a nation. 


We do not claim to be an exception, but 
rather, closer to the norm. The quality, the 
quantity, the standards of excellence and the 
ethics exhibited by Canadian media are 
among the highest in the world, and I for one 
am proud to be a small part of this great 
industry. 

Canadians on the whole are not prone to 


“blowing their own horn.” With all modesty, I | 


suggest that newspaper publishers in this 
country have for generations—quietly and 
without fanfare—been generally active in 
support of almost every conceivable com- 
munity endeavour from coast to coast. 

They rarely document these activities and 
rarely, if ever, have felt required to produce 
such documentation as verification of service 
performed. 


That is perhaps the primary purpose in our | 


appearance here today. It is our hope that 
through your committee Canadians every- 
where will be given an insight into the 
Canadian mass media, their fine record of 
achievement, and the nature of the problems 
facing them now and in the future. 


It is in this spirit that Armadale is pleased 
to make two specific recommendations. These 
have to do with a minimum 75 per cent 
beneficial ownership of Canadian media by 
Canadians and the full disclosure by each of 
the media of its controlling interests. 

As for Armadale, of course, its interests are 
owned 100 per cent by Canadians, and owner- 
ship disclosure is now in effect on all our 
services. 

In our brief we have dealt in the main with 
our philosophy and our 
framework. 


At this time I also wish to refer to our | 


feeling of accomplishment in being able to 
develop in each of our outlets an atmosphere 


organizational 
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strongly conducive to creative expression and 
to attract and develop talented people. 


We mentioned to the Chairman our desire 
to present to the committee some examples of 
the creative work being done. He has con- 
sented to this departure from your customary 
routine. 


The secretary will give each of you a long- 
playing record recently financed, directed and 
produced by our three radio stations, employ- 
ing a group of Winnipeg artists. This record 
is being distributed through the Canadian 
Talent Library to all subscribing radio sta- 
tions, and is part of our over all effort to give 
encouragement and on-air exposure to Cana- 
dian artists. 


Recently our film production group in 
Regina completed a documentary titled “The 
Saskatchewan Suite”. It was commissioned by 
the Leader-Post and the Star-Phoenix and 
will be distributed widely in Saskatchewan 
and other parts of Canada. We present it not 
only as a demonstration of production finesse 
but also as a positive declaration about life in 
Saskatchewan and our participation in it. 


The second part of this visual presentation 
consists of a number of shorter productions, 
including station promotions, public service 
and commercial announcements. We believe 
these demonstrate that the markets we serve 
enjoy production services as professional as 
those available in the largest cities in North 
America. 


Here then—‘Saskatchewan  Suite’—fol- 
lowed by a group of public service, station 
promotion and commercial announcements. 


Roll Film 


The Chairman: Do you wish to add any- 
thing following this? 


Mr. Sifton: I would say the film stands on 


_ its own two feet. 


The Chairman: The Senators will put ques- 


| tions to you and may they put questions to 
other people on your team? 


Wouid you identify the Head Table again. 


Mr. Sifton: Starting on my far left, Mr. 
| Macdonald, the Editor of the Saskatchewan 
' Star-Phoenix; Mr. Scotty Melville, Editor, 
_ Regina Leader-Post; Bill Thomson, Executive 
_ Vice President; the guy I rely on, Mr. Harold 
_ Crittenden, Executive Vice President of the 
| broadcast interests; Preston Balmer, execu- 
| tive vice-president of print interests; Jim 
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Struthers, Manager CKCK-TV; Bob Mac- 
donald, Manager CKRC; Ron Lamborn, 


Manager, CKOC. 


The Chairman: There are a lot of people to 
question. I am sure most of the questions will 
be directed to you. If you wish to redirect... 


Mr. Sifton: I might make one comment, Mr. 
Chairman. We do not intend to give the 
impression of over-powering strength. We 
intend to make ourselves available so the 
Senators will have an opportunity to direct 
their questions directly to the one they wish. 


The Chairman: We appreciate the spirit. I 
think Senator Hays is going to begin it. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Sifton, and your group, 
first I should like very much to compliment 
you on your brief. I have not read them all, 
but I have read many of them. I should like 
you to know that I think it is an excellent 
brief, very thorough. 


I think that the terms of reference have 
been well handled insofar as individuality is 
concerned. 


The film that we just saw, I think, adds a 
great deal. I am a little disturbed sometimes 
when we see a picture of Saskatchewan when 
we from the west are down here fighting a 
different battle. 


Mr. Sifton: Sir, I think both of us have 
spent many hours trying to demonstrate to 
some people in the east and obviously many 
people in the United States, we are not really 
just Eskimos, but a fine community with a 
fine way of life. 


Senator Hays: Do not sell wheat and 
potash, and only half your oil. There is a 
difference. There is an old, old Saskatchewan 
story—the old couple who were hoeing in the 
garden. Neither one was saying a word. It 
was during the 1930’s. 


When they got down the one row, Martha 
went over and kicked her husband in the 
shins. He said, “Martha, why did you do 
that?” 


She said, “Because you are such a poor 
lover.” They did not say anything else. They 
turned back and went to another row. When 
they got to the far end of the row, she just 
happened to be in the right position. He 
booted her. 


She said, “Why did you do that?” 
He said, “For knowing the difference.” 
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Mr. Sifton: No comment, sir. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Sifton, on Page 23 of 
your brief... 


Mr. Sifton: Page 23? 


Senator Hays: Yes. Page 23 of your brief, 
Paragraph 36, you say that no local manager 
has ever been required to follow a course of 
action which he believes to be improper. Does 
this mean, Mr. Sifton, when you want some- 
thing done that the editor or publisher in 
Regina might refuse to do it? 


Mr. Sifton: If he believes it is improper, 
then he has that right. We do not try to have 
people work as tools. We try to give them an 
opportunity—they cannot function unless they 
function within the boundaries of what they 
believe to be reasonable, right and proper. 


It may be that over a period of time we 
might decide to part company. I must make 
that clear. There have been rare occasions in 
the past that this, in fact, has happened. 


Our practice is to carry on continuous 
dialogue between each of us on our team. We 
hope that any major difference of philoso- 
phies and beliefs will not crop up simply 
because we, obviously, depend upon each 
other to endeavour to put together a team of 
people who believe in a set of philosophies 
that are displayed throughout this brief. 


In the process of hiring, Mr. Crittenden is 
associated down the line. We try to make it 
perfectly clear to people taking on responsi- 
bility within our organization that these are 
our beliefs, philosophies, etc. We tell them not 
to take it on if they do not believe; we do not 
give orders in that sense at all. 


Senator Hays: Can you give any particular 
cases? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes, as a matter of fact. Mac- 
donald, Editor of the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix, 
in a very minute detail has a difference of 
opinion with me on a very major subject. I do 
not instruct him per se to follow my philoso- 
phy in this respect. 


I think I should explain the whole situation 
to you. Now, this is a matter of philosophy in 
this particular case. May I say also that my 
father and I, for example, have disagreed 
many times on a means to an end. Rarely do 
we ever disagree on the end, on the desired 
end result, the basic philosophies of life. 
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Now, in his wisdom he may choose to go in 
one direction. Maybe, as with any youth, I 
may choose to go at it in the other direction. 
We both think we are right. He has not 
forced his beliefs on me and I have not foist- 
ed mine on him. I try not to foist mine on 
others. 


Mac, it might be well to explain, without 
naming names for obvious reasons, the ex- 
perience that you had. 


Mr. M. Macdonald: Editor, Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix Ltd.: I will let you know where I 
differ. 


There was a question raised in the hearings 
earlier about the right of a reporter to protect 
his sources. There were various points of 
view expressed. We had a situation in Sas- 
katoon, but I am not sure where the case 
stands before the court now. I would not want 
to wind up in contempt. 


One of our reporters went out on a story. In 
the course of that story, she interviewed an 
individual and quoted him, not by name, but 
quoted him. The police in subsequent investi- 
gation thought that some testimony taken 
from the accused sounded very much like the 


same thing that was in the story. They sum- | 


moned the reporter to the preliminary hear- 
ing with a view to having the reporter iden- 


tify the individual. Her attitude was that she 


would rather not do this. 


She came to me for advice. My advice to | 


her was that I did not feel that any person 


can hold himself above the law. If it inter- | 
feres with justice or the laws of our land, the 


laws of our land are more important than any 
part of our social structure, including 
individuals working for newspapers. 


Now, I did not direct her on what she 
should do. I said, “It is up to your own con- 
science.” This is the way I feel about it. 


As it turned out, she went home and dis- 
cussed this with her husband, came back and 
wondered if we had some kind of mental 
telepathy because he told her the same, basi- 
cally, the same thing. 


She did appear as a witness. If she had 
refused, I presume the judge would have held 
her in contempt. 


Now, Mr. Sifton looked at this in a some- 
what different light. 


The Chairman: Do you want to say the | 


light you saw it in? 
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Mr. Sifton: I apologize for the necessarily 
long-winded method of getting at this. I think 
it is important to get at the basic policies 

_ involved. 


I believe that the effective rule of law 
depends upon a free press. I think it depends 
upon the publication of names of offenders. In 
many cases, just for example, you get drunk 
driving charges. We do not think it is the 
levying of a minor fine—what to many people 

in the community is a minor fine—that is a 
_ deterrent that stops one from drunk driving. 


We think one of the most effective, the 
hardest kind of deterrent is to live with the 
fear of having every guy in the neighbour- 
hood saying “That guy was caught for drunk 
driving.” 


We think to work effectively, you have to 
have a rule of law to work in our society. We 
think it requires publication. Now, in our 

| belief, this is a function of the press within 
our society. We think it is a very important 
one. 


Now, included in this whole area of the role 
of the press and the rule of law, in my opin- 
ion, I must say is the disclosure of people or 
individuals who may live off the weakness of 
other individuals. 


Now, we have had situations with things 
like dope and some of the other things that 
are in evidence in today’s society. We think it 
requires a free press, or I think it requires a 
free press to expose things going on in our 
society. 


In the case of dope, there is a tendency on 
, the part of many parents not to want to face 
the facts. My youngsters, fortunately, are a 
little younger, at a stage where I hope these 
| things get straightened out before they get to 
_ the age where I must be concerned with that 
kind of thing. 
The fact of the matter is we think there are 
lots of parents who maybe think their young- 
' sters are involved with the taking of dope but 
really do not want to face the facts. It is 
almost like a man lying in a hammock. He 
keeps swatting flies, hoping they will go 
| away. 


We think in our society that one of our 
roles in this rule of law is to expose things 
_ that may be detrimental to the community, at 
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Now, in the collection of the information 
that goes into this kind of a story, let us take 
this writer in the case of this dope situation. 
Now, this writer, capable, thorough, did a 
tremendous amount of investigative work, 
weeks of talking to every possible segment in 
our society, senior people in the _ police 
department, junior people in the police 
department, senior citizens in the community, 
informers, probably criminals, people ‘in 
every segment. 


Let us face it, this whole situation of dope 
at this point—now I use the term “done’’. I 
hope this is taken in the full sense, including 
LSD, marijuana, the whole thing. This is a 
problem that we really do not know too much 
about. 


It is a major problem, wide-spread problem. 
It may be more wide-spread in some com- 
munities than others. It certainly is not going 
to go away, and certainly it behooves us as 
publishers to deal with the facts as they are 
within our communities. 


Now, as I say, in getting into, delving into 
the problems and what actually exists, we are 
talking to all kinds of people all the way 
from criminals and that kind of individual to 
the most respected. Those sources of informa- 
tion are of utmost importance. 


It is critically important that we have 
access, free access, to discussions and dialogue 
with these people to be able to give a totally 
rounded figure or a picture of the situation. 


If this writer were to, for example, expose 
the fact that he or she got significant infor- 
mation from a junior member of the police 
force, it is conceivable that his job may be in 
jeopardy. 


If significant information were to come 
from the criminal elements or informers, they 
would be in serious jeopardy of possibly 
having criminal action taken. 


If our researchers and reporters in the 
process of picking up this information were to 
contact a significant element in the communi- 
ty, and if we earned the reputation within 
this element of exposing them, then I suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that our sources of informa- 
tion will dry up and our ability to give a full, 
comprehensive picture of the way it is would 
be impossible. 


I least expose what is going on within the com- 
munity for people to judge the situation prop- 
erly with all of the facts. 


For that reason I have a very strong feeling 
of responsibility as far as defending the right 
to protect the sources of information. 
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On the other hand, I would not myself nor 
would I suggest that any of our people 
advise any individual, either directly associat- 
ed or indirectly associated with us that they 
should go on the stand in a court and, in fact 
go to jail to protect this right. 


If I were in their position, I would fight for 
the reasons that I have just given you. I 
cannot and will not tell any other member of 
our team of any level that they will go to jail 
or suggest that they should use the other 
alternative, being perhaps a loss of a job. I 
will not do this. 


Senator Hays: In the Gazette last week a 
judge was reported as follows: “I will not 
force any journalist to divulge the source of 
information. However, I personally feel that 
reporters should not involve themselves in 
police investigation so long as the investiga- 
tion is incomplete as this only serves to 
hinder the proper administration of justice. 


“But once the case comes before the court, 
then reporters can nose through files as much 
as they want to.” What would your feelings 
be about that? 


Mr. Sifton: I would be happy to answer. If I 
might suggest, we have got two editors who 
have to deal with this on a regular basis. 


Mr. Scotty Melville, Editor, Regina Leader- 
Post: The question there is that apparently a 
reporter was doing some investigating while 
the police also were doing investigation. Is 
that correct? 


Senator Hays: Yes. 


Mr. Melville: I would be inclined myself, if 
a reporter were doing that; he found out 
something—I would feel that he should help 
the police in the investigation. In other words, 
if he found out something relative to the case, 
I do not see why he should not tell the police 
to help the police. 


Mr. Fortier: If he were called as a witness 
in the course of the trial, should he divulge 
his source of information? 


Mr. Melville: That is a difficult thing. It 
puts a fellow on the spot and I really have no 
answer for that. Suppose he gets some infor- 
mation from a fellow, say it is a criminal case 
of some kind and he gets some information 
from a fellow. If the name of that fellow 
comes to light, there is a possibility that vio- 
lence could come to him. 
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I am talking about extreme cases now. I do 
not know what I would do if I were in the 
reporter’s shoes, to tell the truth. If I honestly 
felt some harm might come to somebody else 
I would not know what to do. 


I would have to wait for that to happen 
first. 


Mr. Sifton: This is a personal thing to 
individuals. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you say, Mr. Sifton, you 
believe the right of reporters to claim a privi- 
lege should be written into the law? 


Mrz. Sifton: Mr. Fortier, I am not a lawyer. I 
am sorry. I think I would be inclined to take 
another look. Again I am not an expert 
lawyer and really you seem to be talking 
about a technical thing here. 


There should be some—to me there should 


be some reasonable limitation so that, for 


example—and you see this in dictatorships, 
people locked up for life because they are not 
prepared to cooperate. 


This is a critical thing but the same thing | 


possibly could be involved in contempt of 
court. At the present time there is nothing in 
the law that says a guy cannot be locked up 


for life, to my knowledge—and again I am — 


not a lawyer. 
There is no limitation to the length of time 


he can be locked up. I am sorry I am not a 


lawyer. I cannot give you details. I have con- 
cern about writing it into the law. 


Mr. Melville: Are the police asked to reveal — 
their sources of information? They have stool | 
pigeons and that sort of thing. They get tips — 


from people all the time. They are not asked 
to do that; are they? Very often? 


Mr. Fortier: They certainly have no privi- 
lege in a court of law. 


Senator Macdonald: We are getting a bit 
confused. Right now the law is that a reporter 
has no privilege, I think. | 

Now, you say that personally you would 
not obey that law. 


Mr. Sifton: That is right, sir. I happen to 
believe strongly in the principal of the role of 
the... 


Senator Macdonald: You go further, that 
you would not obey any law that you did not 
believe in? 
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Mr. Sifton: No; I would not. If I may make 
one suggestion, at no time did I ever suggest 
that we should live outside the law or above 
the law or that we should have this privilege. 


Incidentally, this whole area of privilege in 
the sense of a reporter to protect his source of 
information is not the privilege of the report- 
er. It is the privilege of the right of an 
individual to know that is involved here. It is 
your right as a citizen, sir, to have access to 
the free flow of information that is involved 
here. 


Senator Hays: Let us face facts right now; 
be realistic about this right now. There is no 
privilege. Now, to give a privilege you would 
have to have a law which would give that 
privilege. 


Now, it was the same way in the old days 
of prohibition. Just because a person did not 
believe in the law, did that mean they did not 
have to follow it? 


Mr. Sifton: In this particular case, as I say 
this is not a matter of digression with the 


_ law. With all due respect, I look upon this as 


being a function or responsibility of a report- 
er, and we are really talking on the individu- 
al level. In this case we are talking on the 
level of the individual reporter. 


We are talking about the role of the press 
as a result or as a rule of law. 


Senator Hays: Would you not agree that if 


_ you do not agree with a law, you should work 


to change the law, rather than say, “I won’t 
obey’’? 


Mr. Sifton: I would not—as a newspaper 
publisher—be part of suggesting that this 


_ newspaper should have any special privilege. 


Senator Hays: I think perhaps they should 


-have. I am sort of inclined to think the re- 


porter’s information should be protected, but 


_ while they are not protected, does he have to 
| Obey the law? That is what I am getting at. 


Senator McElman: I am referring to Sena- 
tor Hays’ last question. I think we are getting 


| away from the nub of it. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Obviously, he was sug- 


| 8esting that it was not the role of the news- 


man to conduct a criminal investigation, but 


the role of the police. 


Mr. Sifton: How? Please, I do not mean 
to—I do not suggest for one second that there 
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is any specific case that I am thinking of. In 
fact, I am thinking strictly in a hypothetical 
sense. 


How do we know the police are, in fact, 
investigating thoroughly? As citizens, some- 
body has to represent you. This is the balance 
that we have had in our society, or way of 
life for generations. 


They might be interested in hearing from 
Mac. MacDonald. He is the other working 
editor. They might be. 


Mr. Macdonald: Just to make something 
clear, to begin with, the reporter to whom I 
referred earlier did stumble into this rather 
than going out doing police investigative 
work. 


She was not taking over the role of the 
police. In the course of her discussions, she 
happened to meet somebody whom the police 
subsequently charged and tracked it back 
that way. 


I am inclined to feel that the press has a 
role to reveal itself in society, but that the _ 
investigative processes should be in the hands 
of the police. If the reporter, in the normal 
course of his work, comes across things that 
he thinks should be told to the police, he 
should be like any other citizen and inform 
the police. 

Now, this is my feeling. 


Senator McElman: Should he also publish it 
at the same time? 


Mr. Macdonald: Unless you are talking 
about a specific thing, I do not think we could 
answer that because there are laws that pre- 
vent—laws of libel, for instance, that would 
prevent you from publishing material that 
you had picked up via the grapevine. 


However, in other instances, you may have 
it solid enough that you should publish it. 
One instance, perhaps, would be where there 
was some corruption within the police depart- 
ment. This would be a case that would have 
to be judged on its own merits, I think. 


Senator Hays: Possibly we have explored 
this sufficiently. It reminds me of Cabinet 
meetings with seven lawyers in there. 


The Chairman: 
question? 


Do you have another 


Senator Hays: I am sure Mr. Sifton will 
understand this better. 
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The Chairman: I think he understood the 
last question. 


Senator Hays: Paragraph 41, Page A-25, 
bottom of the page: What, Mr. Sifton, did you 
consider a fair return? 


The Chairman: Is that A-25? Yes. 


Mr. Sifton: I cannot make a flat statement 
that would apply to newspapers or would 
apply to broadcasting. You have to look at 
the kind of investment and the particular 
media and the particular individual market. 


There I cannot give you a percentage. It 
would vary within our own organization. We 
do not look upon it as a matter of percentage. 


This incidentally opens up a point—if I 
might. I am a third generation media man. I 
have been taught since I can walk that if you 
publish without bias, and without interest, 
without specific interest, without any other 
motive but the community interest and the 
people that we serve, the reward will come to 
you. It has been very good to me. 


The fact of the matter is, our attitude is 
one of not going out to say that we should 
make a percentage out of this business; it 
does not work that way. It does not even 
show an informed figure within our own 
organization, sir. 


I hesitate to make a bold, bald statement. It 
just does not apply. 


Senator Hays: You agree with Mr. Farrell 
of the Windsor Star, to charge all the traffic 
can bear? 


Mr. Sifton: Obviously, if you are talking a 
rate and you need more money, obviously you 
go to the extent that you can go. If you go 
above that, in your judgment, you lose busi- 
ness and, obviously, you do not go. 


Senator Hays: Do you feel the same about 
the broadcast business too? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes, sir; I do. 


Senator Hays: On Page A-32, Paragraph 56, 
can you give us specific examples of how 
your publications have exposed abuses? 


Mr. Sifton: If I might, I think that once 
again one should go to the working editors. 
This is the thing that we are doing on a 
regular basis. 


Senator Hays: Pardon me. 


Mr. Sifton: This is the thing that we do on 
a regular basis. It is part of our job, our way 
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of life, part of our job. If I might say, I think 
this should go to working editors. 


Mr. Macdonald: First of all... 


The Chairman: Mr. Macdonald, would you 
care to go first? 


Mr. Macdonald: I am trying to find what 
we are talking on. 


Senator Hays: A-32, Paragraph 56. 


The Chairman: It says that “While mass 
media do have influence on public opinion, 
the power they have is the power to discover 
and disclose to the public, the activities of 
those who feed on the weak, and the igno- 
rant, and the defenseless in society.” 


As I understand it, Senator Hays’ question 
is “Could you give some examples of this?” 


Senator Hays: Yes. 


Mr. Sifton: Yes, of course. We get this in 
the political realm every day, sir. There are 
all kinds of things people would just as soon 
not have published: attitudes of the opposi- 
tion, may I suggest. 


Senator Hays: Other than political. 
Mr. Sifton: Mr. Macdonald? 


Mr. Macdonald: There has been a growing 
problem in society of the place of our Indians 
and Metis, for instance. They have come to 
the fore in various ways. In the attempt to 
bring this before our readers not in our 
terms, but in the terms of the people who are 
supposedly disturbed, the Indians and Metis 
themselves—I had someone on my behalf con- 
tact one of their spokesmen and had them 
write a series of articles in their own terms 
about how they thought they were being 
maligned. 


We published them as a series so that the 
rest of society would realize what these peo- 
ple—what is really bugging them. We hope 
this contributed to a better understanding of 
the problems. 


Senator Hays: You felt their abuses should | 
be exposed? 


Mr. Macdonald: Well, yes. I did feel there 
were some and that rather than us express 
these ideas for them, I felt it would be better 
for them to do it themselves. 

Now, after reading the articles, I did not 
agree with all of the things that they had to 
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say about their problems, but we published 
them anyway so that the public could judge 
for itself just how valid they were. 


Senator Hays: Do you have another short 
example? 


Mr. Sifton: If I might mention the story 
with regard to this dope thing. In your com- 
munity is a situation that, of course, the dope 
peddlers do not like any part of—publication 
of it. 


Mr. Melville: We had one recently and I do 
not think there is a final outcome of it yet, 
but the old grapevine again comes into this 
where we got a tip where it was likely there 
was some wrong-doing in the building depart- 
ment of the city. 


Through our investigation which also 
involved going to Calgary, or getting contact 
with people in Calgary, it was learned that a 
fictitious firm was stamping plans. That was 
turned over to the authority and.. 


Senator Hays: The firm was not from Cal- 
gary surely. 


Mr. Melville: No; it was at a Calgary base. 
Now... 


Mr. Sifton: I would take another example, 
Scotty. I cannot go beyond that. 


Mr. Fortier: You are not dealing with the 
| wheat now. 


Mr. Melville: But the gentleman already 
had been sentenced for defrauding the Income 
Tax, but this case is separate. I really should 
not be speaking about it. It is not quite fin- 
ished yet. 
__ There are other cases like that where you 
find things out through tip-offs. Again, we 
‘had another case—we got a tip-off from a 
petty crook that one of his pals had dumped 
some nitroglycerin that they were going to 
“use some time and had hidden it in a field 
and... 
Senator Hays: He got that from Montreal? 


Mr. Melville: I do not know where they got 
| it, but certainly it involved a laxness on the 
_ part of our own police at the time, before 
this stuff was found and experts came and 
look it away. 


The Chairman: Senator Hays. 


Senator Hays: Yes; I have more questions. 
Maybe I am taking up too much time. 
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The Chairman: No; carry on. 


Mr. Sifton: May I make one more comment 
on that? Senator Hays, it is a very, very 
obvious one. We always are looking for sales 
practices that victimize the public. Of course, 
the people who have been exposed are not 
very happy with us. 


This kind of thing we are always watching 
for. 


Senator Hays: On Page 34-A; really it is on 
page A-34, Paragraph 62, you say that the 
media must remain free of government inter- 
ference so that they can react instantaneously 
and vigorously to the challenge of technologi- 
cal change. 


In what ways are they reacting now? 


Mr. Sifton: There are many things that we 
are now doing in a regular way, on a regular 
basis: things that maybe you as a reader of a 
newspaper, for example, may not be overly 
sensitive to. We go at it very slowly and 
carefully to make sure how the reactions are 
working. 


You do not close down the newspaper today 
and open up with new everything, a new 
ballgame tomorrow. For example, there is 
some question in the minds of all of us as to 
the relative space allocation to photographs as 
opposed to written type. We are into the 
whole area. 


There is a great deal going on in this area 
within the media or industry, but there are a 
great many other things that are going on 
outside of the media, directly out—completely 
divorced from the media when you look at it 
from a close-in standpoint. 


Let me give you an example. Can you 
imagine what would happen to the lives and 
disposable income of families of Regina if a 
Houston Astrodome were to be put in Taylor 
Field in Regina? 


All of a sudden, allocation of disposable 
income would be radically changed, the time 
that they allocate to various different things 
in their lives would be radically changed and 
altered and even ski-doos; we saw indications 
of ski-doos, all kinds of them, out there. 


Years ago, as you know as well as I do, sir, 
as a westerner... 


Senator Hays: It has 


them on. 


country to run 


Mr. Sifton: Wintertime, cars used to be put 
up on blocks and taxis used to be in business. 
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Now, instead of being in houses, the people 
are out. They have things to do. 


There are little things quietly working 
away at the time allocation of the individual. 
This means that maybe our book as it is 
presented, our package, will have to be 
altered to fit the new time allocations. 


Maybe we have to do a tighter editing job. 
Maybe it is time for more allocation to the 
visual, the photographic area. Maybe it is 
other things. We do not know what this 
answer is. We do now know that changes that 
have taken place over the last ten years, or 
five years indeed, have been tremendous. 


We think they are going to come at us in 
more directions, at greater speed. We feel 
that maybe the things, the changes that were 
required within this newspaper or within 
broadcasting, indeed, in the past may have 
been spread over five years. 


It may have to be spread out over a year to 
survive. If we are not smart enough, it may 
be that we have to be able to instantaneously 
change our product, to fluctuate, to remold, to 
change. 


Any kind of a restriction put upon us in 
any respect, very likely, could handicap our 
ability to free-wheel to meet your desires, sir. 


Senator Hays: Would this be like when 
television came, you had to change? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. The great change took 
place with radio. If I might suggest, authori- 
ties at that time were so interested and 
involved in the formation of regulations and 
policies and everything else that were 
involved in television that radio was quite 
heavily left on its own to fluctuate and to 
change. 


Now that was one incident of where one 
major external factor came into play. I fear 
the problems involved, the multiplicity of 
problems involved by not one external force 
coming into play, but dozens of them: Little 
ones, big ones. 


I am told by experts that it is not out of the 
realm of possibility at all that within the next 
ten years or so, at the dollar available to the 
average individual you will be able to buy a 
unit that will go on your existing television 
set that will permit you to dial directly to 
terrestrial satellites, which will be fed direct- 
ly the Rose Bowl Game, and indeed the Red 
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Square Parade direct from Russia through 
the use of a satellite. 


That has got to have a major effect on 
many existing media today. It may have a 
radical change on what people want from 
their newspapers. Indeed we have survival at 
stake here. We have to be able to change our 
product to be able to be a viable and desired 
service, to be capable of standing these 
changes. 


These changes that are taking place are 
environmental and technological changes that 
take place regularly and intimately and in 
every possible way. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Sifton, on Page A-39, 
Paragraph 71, you refer to pressure groups 
and threats of reprisal. Could you give us 
some examples? 


Mr. Sifton; Yes. There are two or three 
things here, sir. There is almost no limitation 


as to the degree from minor to major. Many 


of the reprisals that are in the minor items 
are major ones down the street. You go down 
the street and they grab you and say, “Crit- 
tenden and Lamborn, why did you put that 
in? Did you have to do that?” 


“Well, it is the truth.” 


“All right; it is the truth but did you have 
tol print eit?7? 


Then you go to the club and you get some | 
of these messy items; for example, this dope © 


situation. You are told to go to another table 
because you are not welcome. It is not quite 
that bald, but it is there. 


Senator Hays: Do you have any specific | 


examples? 


Mr. Sifton: Most communities in Canada go 
through night time shopping and you are 
dealing with merchants. They appear to be 
the ones that are most concerned in this. I 
have no disrespect to merchants because they 
have some good arguments, but you wind up 
with 40 percent of the merchants violently 
opposed to night time shopping or 60, as the 


case may be, just because you are exposing | 


both sides. 


They say, “Why plug those people” for the 
side they are against. 


Senator Hays: Are they members of 2 | 


Board of Trade? 
Mr. Sifton: No. The threats that I have had 


in writing are not from a member of the 


| 
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Board of Trade. Again, I wish to protect my 
source. I would be happy to show the Chair- 
man evidence of this. 


Senator Hays: On Page 45—am I taking up 
too much time? 


The Chairman: No; you are doing well. 


Senator Hays: Paragraph 82, I believe, you 
talk about the difficulty of keeping pace with 
rapid salary increases. Could you tell us 
whether salaries are increasing faster than 
profits? 


Mr. Sifton: I think we are all in what has 
become known as the “cost squeeze, cost 
revenue squeeze.” 


Senator Hays: Are you involved? 


Mr. Sifton: A very simple answer, Senator, 
is yes. Absolutely. 


Mr. W. Thomson: Executive Vice-President, 
Regina Leader-Post Limited: That is quite 
true for the newspaper business too. I do not 
know if I could give the relationship between 
profits and increased salaries, but it is there 
to a marked degree. 


Senator Hays: Would this be the same in 
broadcasting? Do you know? 


Mr. Thomson: I do not know about broad- 
casting, television, or radio. We have specific 
eases where our increases are matching our 
losses. 


Senator Hays: Now, Page 47, Paragraph 88, 
do you, Mr. Sifton, feel it is socially desirable 
for independent gerielomenates to own news- 
papers, broadcasting interests, even if they 
disclose the beneficial ownership? 


_ Mr. Sifton: Excuse me sir. I am anxious to 
answer your question so long as I know 
‘exactly what you are asking me. Would you 
be good enough to define for me what you 
believe is a conglomerate? This term is a 
nebulous one to me. 


Senator Hays: You should know what a 
‘conglomerate is. Do you? 


Mr. Sifton: Do you consider me a 


‘conglomerate? 
Senator Hays: Yes. 


__ Mr. Sifton: You are asking me to say that I 
do not act in the interest of the community. 


Senator Hays: Well, I am asking you... 


Mr. Sifton: I personally do not think we are 
a conglomerate, but again, that is a personal 
definition. 


The Chairman: Senator Hays has the opin- 
ion you are a conglomerate. 


Mr. Sifton: We think we do an admirable . 


service to the community. In fact, we are 
proud as hell of it. The listener, reader, and 
viewer is the ultimate judge. Whether we 
succeed or fail is in their hands and I could 
not care less who competes. 


General Foods, they may not be a conglom- 
erate but if they want to be competitive in 
my particular market and if they can perform 
a service for the public, then bully for them. 


I have only the instructions of beating the 
living be-Jesus out of them. Now, again, they 
are successfully predicated on how they serve 
that particular community. 


The very fact that we never have offered 
any resistance to any competition or competi- 
tor in applying either for a broadcast license 
or, indeed, if they want to start a newspaper 
or billboard or anything else; that is their 
business—it is done quite regularly. We have 
never opposed. 


Mr. H. A. Crittenden, Vice-President and 
Managing Director, Transcanada Communica- 
tions Lid.: But the listener, reader and viewer 
is the judge of their success. Bring on the 
competitor; we have got to take our place 
alongside of him. 


Senator Hays: This is from, a letter: “You 
may be interested that as a boy I was raised 
and worked on a farm. I worked at the Eaton 
Company in Hamilton; for ten years later, I 
traveled to Western Canada. I am a retired 
farmer. 


“The people survived a depression in 
Canada and in the 30’s, dust storms; depres- 
sion, the grasshoppers and other pests. 


“The worst curse of this area is the 
monopolized news media. Government com- 
mittees have proven a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money in the past, so far as Saskatchewan is 
concerned. Best of luck.” 


Mr. Sifton: Senator Hays, may I present to 
you, sir (might I have it back?) a file. I sus- 
pect by the wording in the letter that I have 
had correspondence with this gentleman 
before. 
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Senator Hays: Should we ascertain if it is 
the same fellow? I had several files when I 
was the Mayor and several large letters. 


Mr. Sifton: I spend some days more on the 
phone than I do with my wife. 


The Chairman: On that happy note, I think 
we should give ourselves a five minute break. 
We will perhaps reconvene at about eight 
minutes after four, if that would be 
satisfactory. 


e 4.00 p.m. 
Thank you. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I 
think we could perhaps reconvene. I do not 
want to ask a series of questions, but I have a 
couple. 


Senator Hays: 
question? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


May I ask just one more 


Senator Hays: This is on Page 48, Para- 
graph 89. 


Mr. Sifton: 48, sir? 


Senator Hays: Yes. Down at the bottom, 
you say, “In particular, and in any event, we 
believe most strongly that to subject the press 
of Canada to the discretionary supervision of 
a regulatory board would—regardless of the 
quality and integrity of the board members— 
constitute the gravest possible threat to these 
freedoms.” 

I should like to ask, Mr. Sifton, the man- 
agement of a newspaper itself, is this not a 
regulatory board? Does it constitute a threat? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes; it is a regulatory body. It 
must be, and that in the sense of responsibili- 
ty for that outlet. However, it is not the only 
outlet in that community by a long shot. 

In the case of having all of our media in 
Canada under regulatory bodies, I think, yes, 
it would create a threat. 


Senator Hays: Any... 


Mr. Sifton: If we had all our media under 
regulatory bodies, whether a threat of or lack 
of threat, as the case may be, desired or 
undesired, or whatever the case may be, 
whatever might be involved—renewal of 
licenses and this kind of thing, yes; I think it 
would be a definite threat to the freedom of 
the individual to know. 
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Senator Hays: Do you think that a board 
within your own organization, your own 
regulatory body within your organization, isa 
threat to freedom in some cases? 


Mr. Sifton: May I ask, I have been in the 
hearings the last couple of days. I have heard 
reference to a code of ethics per se, a press 
council. 


Senator Hays: No; I am just trying to 
define... 


Mr. Sifton: I think any kind of centralized 
control of thinking in Canada is dangerous— 
or any other country, for that matter. 


Senator Hays: Would a board within a 
newspaper be a threat; this same sort of 
threat? 


Mr. Sifton: Only because—if it was the 
only source of information to the community, 
then I would feel it would be a threat. If 
magazines were kept out or if cable television 
was kept out, if radio signals were kept out, 
there was in fact only one source of informa- 
tion—yes; I think it would be a very impor- 
tant threat to freedom. 


Senator Sparrow: May I ask something? 
The Chairman: Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Sparrow: You asked Senator Hays 
what a definition of conglomerate was and I 
think he referred to your firm. You seemed to 
not understand what conglomerate was. 


Mr. Sifton: I have a definition. 


Senator Sparrow: In your organization, 
there is such a thing as danger of a conglom- 
erate and I just ask the question. 


Mr. Sifton: May I say in definition of con- 
glomerate, it is motives to me that make the 
definition, make a conglomerate. If the motive 
of the proprietor is the motive of supplying a 
service for profit, then this would be. 


If the motive, the prime motive of the pro- | 


prietor and operations is for something other 


than some ulterior motive, other than the suf- | 


ficient and successful serving of a community 


with a service with the resultant profit, then I | 


would say yes; I have considerable concern as 
to a conglomerate. 

Again I say it comes down to definition. I 
do not want to say that is a conglomerate in 


my definition. There are some conglomerates — 


today that are predominately motivated by 
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sheer appreciation and the stock market. You 
and I both know of these. 


Again, if the motive is to provide sheer 
appreciation, that is one thing. God bless 
them. If the motive is for providing a success- 
ful service to the community, then that is a 
different thing altogether. 


I do not look upon the conglomerates that 
are looking for service to the community as 
being conglomerates. 


Senator Sparrow: Who determines today 
the motives of the publisher, radio, the TV? 


Mr. Sifton: I think you know special inter- 
est publications have historically failed over a 
period of time. There are very few, if I might 
make the obvious observation, newspapers 
that have been founded for the purpose of 
special interest. 


In any competitive situation you will find 
that if there are two newspapers in a com- 


_ munity, one is doing a job of serving the 


community and doing the job, as we see it, of 
contributing to the information pool from 
which the public can make decisions. 


If they are actually doing that, they will 


_ beat the living “be-Jesus” out of the one that 
is only peddling a special interest. 


Now again, if you are talking conglomer- 
ates, I thought conglomerates were ones with 

| a motive of a special interest, that of share 
appreciation. If this what you are refer- 
ring to as a conglomerate, then I suggest they 
are not likely to be a success and any success 
they have will probably be a_ short-term 


' success. 


Does that answer your question? 


_ Senator Sparrow: It does to a degree 
excepting if one firm has or an individual 
_ owned all of the media in a province, they 
could own all of the media across Canada as 
such. It is a possibility. 


Your brief is very opposed to any govern- 
ment regulation—and I buy that, but in fact, 
if the build-up is towards conglomerates, as 
we are referring to them, is there some area 
where perhaps legislation or regulation may 
be required, if not now, at least to be able to 
look to the future where the possibility may 
be and be prepared for it when it comes? 


Mr. Sifton: If the people of Canada decide 
| by one method or another that there should 
be some form of regulation, I suggest that 
'whatever is done must be done, if indeed the 
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basic interest is the public, I suggest that it 
must be done not by regulatory bodies with 
licensing and all involved. 


There is no question the licensing and the 
fear of removal of that licence has a bearing 
on the vehemency that is involved in the 
fight, the degree of exposure of difficult prob- 
lems in the community. 


I think that that has a major bearing. I 
think that it would not be to the public inter- 
est to have media in the hands of regulatory 
bodies. I must make it very clear I do not cast 
any  aspersions whatesoever upon. the 
individuals of the CRTC. We think they have 
done a fine job. 


But by the very nature of the brief, they 
have had some extreme difficulties in their 
operations which I am sure they will admit. 
They are only some of the media. 


If all of the media fell into the hands of 
regulatory bodies, I suggest it would be a 
serious threat to freedom of the individual in 
our society. 


The Chairman: I wonder if I might ask you 
a question. On Page A-25, Paragraph 40 you 
say—and I quote: “On the other hand, a pro- 
prietor who owns a single outlet may operate 
it in such a way as to be highly detrimental 
to the public interest.” 


Could you give me an example of a news- 
paper outlet operating in Canada that is 
detrimental? 


Mr. Sifton: No, sir. What we are talking 
about is a hypothetical situation. 


The Chairman: You do not think a newspa- 
per in Canada which is operating detrimen- 
tally for a single purpose can be named? 


Mr. Sifton: It is a big country with a lot of 
newspapers. I am not in a position to, and I 
were, maybe I could make a learned decision. 
But for me to make a statement of this 
nature, I am sorry; I cannot. I do not know of 
any at the present time. 


There may be some. I do not know if there 
are. If there are, they are a small minority. 


The Chairman: Okay. There are some; none 
that you know of. 


Mr. Sifton: No. That part is part of the 
overall discussion in this area, for those who 
have the brief, and we say that mere closed 
media is not in itself detrimental. 
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The Chairman: But a single outlet is not 
necessarily detrimental either? 


Mr. Sifton: No. 


Mr. Crittenden: That is where one case 
was brought out; the idea of a single 
operation. 


The Chairman: Could we deal with that 
part? 


Mr. Sifton: In a _ brief covering one 
survey taken, there only was one case they 
could put their finger on that they felt was 
operating detrimentally to the public interest 
and it was in a single ownership operation. 
Do you recall this? 


The Chairman: That brief I am familiar 
with. It was put out by the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. 


Mr. Sifton: That is correct, sir. 
The Chairman: Can you give an example? 


Mr. Sifton: If we had an example, we 
would have put it in the brief. 


The Chairman: I have some other ques- 
tions. I will defer to Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to question Mr. Macdonald, if I 
may. In your brief on behalf of the Star- 
Phoenix, Mr. Macdonald, you explain how 
and under what conditions and on what 
terms you came to work for Mr. Sifton. 


I am reading from Page 7 and also Page 8. 
When you were hired, the owners felt they 
must hire someone to be a member of the 
Sifton family who shared their philosophies 
of newspaper making. This goes on for a 
couple of pages. 

Then on Page 9, you refer to terms of 
reference, with guidelines governing opinions 
expressed by the newspaper on the editorial 
page. 

Are you referring to written guides which 
were handed to you by Mr. Sifton when he 
hired you? 


Mr. M. Macdonald: No. 


Mr. Fortier: What was the nature of those 
guides? 


Mr. M. Macdonald: As I outlined here. 


Mr. Fortier: It was a result of discussion 
that you had? 
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Mr. M. Macdonald: Yes; rather long discus- 
sions, I might say. 


Mr. Fortier: In Item 9, you say “It was, 
naturally, agreed that news also be selected 
with an eye to good taste and the laws of the 
land.” 


Could you tell us what you understood to 
be good taste, as defined by Mr. Sifton at that 
time? 

Mr. Macdonald: I do not think either one of 
us defined it at the time. I certainly do not 
think I can define it in a broad sense now 
because it shifts from day to day as the mores 
of the community change. 

I can give you an example of a picture 
that shocked me that 
I expected the roof to come down on my 
head. I got one phone call and one phone 
call only on it. It was the news editor 
who had made the selection. When the 
paper arrived on my desk, I was a little dis- 
turbed by it. It was one of the pictures of the 
bodies in the Vietnam thing. It was a pretty 
shocking kind of picture. 


Now, I did not question the news editor’s 
judgment on it. I read through the story and 
part of the story said that it had gone to the 
United States Senate committee and the pic- 
tures had made them physically ill. 

I felt to tell the story like this that the 
news editor probably used good judgment to 
illustrate. Apparently it was accepted by the 
community. 


I cannot help wondering, I do not know, if 


this would have been the same reaction we 
would have gotten five or ten years ago. I am 
older than the news editor and I did not talk 
to him, but presumably he gave the same sort 
of consideration that he gave everything else. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be fair to say that 
you presumed that Mr. Sifton, had you 
checked with him, would have allowed you to 
publish the picture? 


Mr. Sifton: He never had been asked to 
check with me, ever. 


Mr. Fortier: In the discussions to which Mr. 


Macdonald alluded, would this have been 


included in the guidelines? Did it influence 
your own judgment when you decided to 
publish the picture? 


Mr. Macdonald: Yes. 


we ran last week. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you in your mind think 
back to the conversation which you had two 
and a half years ago with Mr. Sifton? 


Mr. Macdonald: No; 
_ reaction to the picture. 


it was just my own 


Mr. Sifton: Mr. Fortier, may I make one 
comment? On the question of good taste, it is 
our professional responsibility, in our view to 
be knowledgeable, to be sensitive to the 
bounds of good taste as judged, not by us, but 
_ by our customers. 


Mr. Fortier: By the readers? 


Mr. Sifton: By our community and the 

area. It is the responsibility of the manager 

and his team to judge whether this kind of a 

picture would fall within the bounds, as they 

_ know them or believe them to be, of decency, 
propriety, etcetera within the community. 


It never has been suggested that we should 

foist our bounds of decency or lack of decen- 

_cy—whatever the case may be—upon the 
| community. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Supposing you picked up a 
copy of the Star-Phoenix one day which you 
believed to have been in bad taste in your 


Own judgment. Would you tell Mr. 
Macdonald? 
| Mr. Sifton: Oh, we have a continuing 


dialogue. The next irde I would contact Max, 
| f would say, “What happened when you 
printed that picture?” 


Mr. Fortier: Has this happened? 


Mr. Sifton: Have I asked questions of this 
nature? 


Mr. Fortier: Has this happened that you 
picked copies of either one of your newspa- 
/pers and found pictures or stories which you 
thought to be in bad taste? 
| 


_ Mr. Sifton: We always have continuing 


)dialogue and again, as I emphasized, the 
dialogue aim is for a team; these are the 
people who are responsible for a professional 
job. 


_ Mr. Fortier: But if you, as the owner, 
thought any given time that a story in one of 
your newspapers were in bad taste, would 
you tell your editors? 


| Mr. Sifton: Yes; I would. I would start off 

by saying, “What happened? What was the 

‘result of it? Did we get into trouble?” 
21409—4 
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Now, in my association with these enter- 
prises in this team, there has been only one 
editor who was removed. I am very anxious 
about quality; but it is a matter of taste. If 
you get an individual that has concertedly 
gone about trying to destroy by, for example, 
articles and letters in the community, then we 
try to come up with a common understanding. 


If we cannot hit a common understanding 
as to whether it makes sense, if it is a blatant 
case, then we decide to go our separate ways. 
Now, that has happened rarely. It has hap- 
pened! on one or two occasions. 


Mr. Criitenden: On the matter of taste in 
the broadcast part of our entity, we are con- 
fronted with entertainment ads and on the 
latest kick, sex, with due respect to the girls 
that are in the house, appears to rear its ugly 
head. We are going into homes, to the living 
room or family room or kitchen where the 
family is involved. 


Mr. Sifton: We have to make a decision: Is 
this the time? You know, 11:30 at night, when 
some of the youngsters are in bed, probably is 
a good time. It is maybe where it should go. 


We are turning down some entertainment 
ads that we just think are too rough for a 
particular time of day. 


Mr. Fortier: You would run them later on. 


Mr. Crittenden: Maybe not necessarily. 
Now, if somebody acquires the rights to Hair 
and comes to my management, I will let them 
use their own judgment on this, but I ques- 
tion very much whether we would make any- 
thing like that without it being reasonably 
late at night and highly publicized for what it 
is. 

Now, the people of Regina, I think, percent- 
agewise are going to see Hair as much as 
percentagewise they are going to see it in 
Toronto. Again, I think we would do a disser- 
vice to our community to play something of 
this nature in general audience time. 


Mr. Fortier: I would like to relate that 
statement and Mr. Sifton’s present statement 
to question Mr. Melville. I read that your 
newspaper, Page 21, “considers itself a family 
journal which can be read by anyone in the 
family who has the ability to read.” 


Would you make the same distinction when 
it came to taste as Mr. Sifton and Mr. Harold 
Crittenden? 
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Mr. Melville: Well, there are some things 
that we do not use in relation to some news 
stories—particularly if we come across one 
from the United States or Europe going into 
some details that to our minds, after some 
discussion, are not necessary. 


I know that—I do not know why, but if you 
look at movies these days, which I am afraid I 
do not do too often, you see a man and 
woman going into a bedroom. Now, in my 
young days, the mere fact they were going 
into the bedroom as such was sufficient for 
me to realize they were not going in there to 
discuss pet dogs. 

Nowadays, I understand they go through, 
well I was going to say the full motions. In 
other words, they give them the works. 
Maybe that is even worse I do not know. You 
get the picture. 

All right, but there are some things we take 
out because we feel it is a family journal. The 
context or the flow of motion, should I say, is 
not lost by taking things like certain four 
letter words that sometimes appear in some 
copies. It is not necessary to get the message. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there in Regina another type 
of newspaper which would not necessarily 
appeal to the family? 


Mr. Melville: We have a university paper 
there, if you are familiar with ate 


Mr. Sifton: We are not in a position to 
judge, nor do we suggest there should be 
possible prohibition from one who is. 


Mr. Fortier: Surely you are in a position to 
judge the needs of the community. 


Mr. Sifton: We try to provide a service to 
the community. 


Mr. Fortier: Since there is competition in 
the newspaper field in Regina, I ask the ques- 
tion, are there segments of Regina’s popula- 
tion which would like to see four letter words 
or other items which you would not publish 
in your newspaper? 


Mr. Melville: We certainly would not run a 
center piece picture as does Playboy. They 
can get Playboy. It is available there. There 
are other publications coming in that deal 
with all kinds of stuff. 


The Chairman: How long have you been 
with the paper? 


Mr. Melville: Roughly 35 years. 
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The Chairman: May I ask you on the whole 
question of taste, have the standards in terms 
of taste changed in those 35 years? 


Mr. Melville: Indeed they have. | 
The Chairman: You progress more slowly? 
Mr. Melville: That is the idea. 


Mr. Sifton: There may be a time—we are 
in a time when these mores are changing 
rapidly. At the present time it is not incon- 
ceivable that things we are doing today that | 
are accepted as maybe being square in the 
community may, tomorrow, in fact be judged | 
obscene by that community. 


These mores alter. They fluctuate through | 
history. It may be that we are out of line | 
tomorrow. It may be that the judgment is 
going to swing in the other direction. 


Mr. Preston W. Balmer (Vice-President, 
Regina Leader-Post Lid.: Panty ads in our 
town don’t shake us today. 


Mr. Fortier: I am glad to hear that, sir. Did 
they 10 years ago? 


Mr. Balmer: They shook me. 


Certain people in our community have 
information which they would like to have 
and which we do not provide. I would just 
like to suggest to you that we are not doing 
so because I have a record here of 103 weekly 
newspapers published in the Province. 


There are 10 other Canadian newspapers | 
circulating in the province. That is from out 
of the province; over and above the Moose | 
Jaw and Prince Albert paper, which, as you 
know, are published in Saskatchewan. There 
are 17 published in the province which do not 
belong to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, so 
we have no record of how much they pene- | 
trate into our community. | 


| 

There are 25 Canadian magazines who are | 

members. There are eight Canadian farm | 

publications, 11 Canadian business publica- | 

tions, and 69 United States magazines, includ- 
ing Playboy. 


Mr. Sifton: That for a population of just 
under a million. 


The Chairman: Could we pursue that? Just 
what is the population? 


Mr. Sifton: 146,000; that is the Chamber of 
Commerce talking; 146,000. 
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The Chairman: And the Leader-Post, 
according to the circulation figures, is about 
60,350. 


Mr. Sifton: 68,000 altogether. 


The Chairman: And is it the only daily 
newspaper? 


Mr. Sifton: That is one of many sources. 


The Chairman: CKCK, Regina, a circulation 


- of 143,000—143,500. Are there other radio 
| stations? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes; there are a good many 
other stations in Regina. There are four 
others in Regina besides CKCK. 


Mr. Thomson: Perhaps I should correct that 


68,000 figure. That is the circulation of the 


_ Leader-Post; 39,000 approximately are cir- 


culated in the city and approximately 29,000 


' are in the country. 


The Chairman: CKCK-TV station in Regina 


has a 178,300 figure. Are there other televi- 
_sion stations in Regina? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. The Moose Jaw station is 


_Yeally a Regina-Moose Jaw one. Regina and 


Moose Jaw have one market and, indeed, the 


Moose Jaw television station, certainly in 


their trade journal advertising, refers to 
CHRE—Regina; they have a stick on the east 
side of Regina and we have a stick on the 


north of Moose Jaw and they are treated as 


one market. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Balmer, you 


listed some penetration of other media into 
the community. You listed, I forget how 
Many, newspapers from outside. 


Mr. Balmer: There are 12 Canadian news- 
Papers circulated in the province, 10 from 
Outside the Province and, if you like, there 
are 14 daily newspapers in the province, 
including two of our own and Regina-Moose 
Jaw, but there are 10 coming from outside 
‘the province. 


The Chairman: Would you agree that it is 
fair to say that the Regina Leader-Post is the 
only newspaper, the only daily newspaper 
which circulates in Regina and gives coverage 
to local Regina news? 


| Mr. Sifton: Yes. 
| Papers— 


There are university 


The Chairman: But I am talking about cov- 
‘erage of Regina City Council on a daily paper 
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basis. Surely it is exclusive to your paper so} 
therefore, is it not fair to say if I live in the 
City of Regina and want to read daily news- 
paper coverage of, let us say, what is happen- 
ing at the Regina City Council, then I must 
buy your paper? 


Mr. Sifton: The only consumption of infor- 
mation is through the printed media. Yes; 
this is true. 


The Chairman: Because you would agree. I 
am sure. 


Mr. Sifton: It is axiomatic; it has to be. 


The Chairman: Do you agree the in-depth 
coverage is superior to television or radio? 


Mr. Sifton: I will buy that. I am not 
inclined to make bald statements. 


Mr. Crittenden: You have got five radio 
stations covering City Council to a good 
degree, and you have two television stations 
that are doing the same thing in Regina. Now, 
aside from the daily reporting of those activi- 
ties through our particular medium, if there 
is anything that is of real interest to the 
community, then either our radio or our 
television takes the in-depth, either through 
open-line shows or special features, which we 
have done many times. 


We are not the only ones in the community. 
The other broadcast stations will—well, we 
sometimes say they are not as aggressive, but 
in particular instances, they do it. 


The Chairman: I think I take that point. If I 
may express an opinion, I do not think radio 
stations or television stations provide the kind 
of in-depth coverage that I am speaking of. 


I agree from time to time they move in on 
special events. Would you agree with me, Mr. 
Sifton, that a newspaper which is the only 
newspaper in a city the size of Regina has a 
special responsibility? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. I suggest to you that—just 
a second now, because of the complexities, I 
do not think you can say they have a mono- 


poly. 
The Chairman: I did not say a monopoly. 
My question was, would you agree that a 
newspaper which is the only daily newspaper 


in a city the size of Regina has a special 
responsibility? 


Mr. Sifton: Our attitude all down the line is 
a matter of is it in your self-enlightened, 
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better interest to provide a non-biased 


service. 


The Chairman: So the answer to my ques- 
tion is yes. 


Mr. Sifton: I do not think in a multi-news- 
paper community that I would do any differ- 
ently. Maybe Bill Thomson would like to 
make a comment on that. 


The Chairman: By all means. I would like 
to ask Mr. Sifton a question which he has 
anticipated. Does an operation of an only 
newspaper in a city the size of Regina—I 
think you have said there is a special 
responsibility—my next question is how does 
that special responsibility differ from the 
responsibility of the proprietor of a daily 
newspaper in Toronto or Montreal? 


Mr. Sifton: We are accustomed to providing 
this kind of service so that it is a hypothetical 
ease. If I were to be in the position where I 
was responsible for a newspaper operation in 
a multi-newspaper town, I cannot see that we 
would alter our methods or approaches or 
philosophies in any way, shape or form. 


I think you can only read one newspaper, 
or most people only prefer to read one news- 
paper. There are people and lots of them who 
have special interests and want to get all 
the newspapers’ approaches on it, but I do 
not think we would change our philosophies 
in any way. 


I eannot conceive of any difference. 


Mr. Balmer: I would like to make a com- 
ment. We sometimes have our disagreements. 
I am sure we agree with this one. He is all 
the time berating for certain what he thinks 
are inefficiencies. We say, ‘Look, here are 10 
other papers doing a job. This is better than 
any one of them.” He says, “I am not a bit 
interested in what the other newspapers are 
doing. We have to do the best job we can.” 
That is his answer. This is the philosophy 
that operates in Regina, Saskatchewan: We 
know what other newspapers are doing and 
as long as we are better, what somebody else 
does is of no concern. 


Mr. Sifton: We are not interested in the 
yardsticks of somebody else; we create our 
own yardsticks. 


. The Chairman: I would like to return to 
yardsticks in a minute or two. 


- Mr. Thomson: I think we have a responsi- 
bility. I think we do everything that is 
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of our readers. 


Over here I brought an exhibit to show the 
sort of service we give to Regina people at 
civic election time. In that exhibit you will 
see a series of stories that came about in 
various ways through conversations with our 
own chiefs. I mean our own local executives 
in Regina. 

In the articles, we outlined the whole oper- 
ation of civic finance. Closer to the election, 
we ran another series of stories which had to 
deal with money questions that were coming 
before the electors. All these things were dis- 
cussed fully and everything was laid out for 
the electors. 


Two days before the election, we carried 
one full page of aldermanic candidates and 
who they were. It is in the book. 


We also carried on another day all of the 
school trustee candidates. When I say we 
devoted a full page, I should say we devoted 
our main local page, page 3, for this particular 
information to the public. 


I say this is our responsibility. We feel that 
the public must be informed and adequately 
informed and we think we carry out that 
responsibility adequately. 


expected of us and I think we meet the needs 


The Chairman: I am going to ask Mr. 
Thomson when that was. 


Mr. Thomson: Just prior to the last civic 
election, in early November. 


The Chairman: I would be curious to know 
what percentage of the electorate voted. 


Mr. Thomson: 32 or 35 percent. It was not 
good; it was in that area. 


Mr. Sifton: May I just ask to clarify, would 
you do it any differently if you were operat- 
ing in Montreal or Toronto? | 


Mr. Thomson: Not in principle; no. 


Mr. Sifton: In other words, the basic 
philosophies you applied to the situation you 
would apply at a multi-newspaper situation as 
well? 


Mr. Thomson: We have done this to a 
greater or lesser extent every year for civic | 
elections. We do it for every provincial elec- 
tion and for every federal election, too. 


Mr. Crittenden: On the point of obvioum! 
concern to you, the low vote. I should explain» 
in the community that the office of mayor) 
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only comes up once every second year and 
attracts public attention more in that year 
than in a year in which you are just replacing 
a few aldermen. 


In a year where the mayor is included with 
the aldermen, then the vote goes up, but not 
to our liking. 


The Chairman: I would like to return to 
Senator Hays, but I shall come back. 


Senator Hays: I would like to ask a ques- 


_ tion about the amount of space that you give 
_ to agriculture. There is a great vacuum as 


you pointed out in your brief and that is as 
far as farmers. 


There is a great deal of information that is 
just not available to farmers today. I realize 
your papers are doing an excellent job so far 
as farmers are concerned. 


Do you feel more could be done insofar as 


_ agriculture? I would like to, for instance, 


point to the man who grows wheat which 
out-yielded the wheat which you grow mostly 
in Saskatchewan by seven or eight bushels. 
Saskatchewan farmers are still growing great 
percentages of that much cheaper wheat and I 


_do not know what they are going to do. 


Are you getting stories as far as agriculture 
is concerned? You also related that 36,000 
papers in are Regina and 29,000 went to the 


outlying areas which would be mostly the 
_ farm community, whether they were in towns 
or not. 


Mr. Thomson: It is farming communities 


_ that read our papers even though the papers 
_ go into the villages and towns. The changing 
living 
similar to other places in Canada and a great 


habits in Saskatchewan have been 


/many farmers now live in little towns for a 


large part of the year. 
In some cases, they live there just the 


_winter months. In other cases, if the farm is 
not too far, they live in town and commute to 
the farm and carry on farming operations. 


_ As far as agriculture goes, we carry every 
bit of agriculture news that we can find and 


_get our hands on. We have one chap on staff, 


a reporter, who has become pretty much an 


expert. I would think perhaps he is not a 
technical expert, but he has a good working 


knowledge of a great many things having to 
do with the farm and writes a column at 
fairly regular intervals. 


_ I could not tell you exactly what they are. 
He is also a chap who is reporting and is so 
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respected by agricultural organizations that 
he is invited into their sessions which are 
otherwise kept closed to the press. 


Senator Hays: What percentage of your 
staff are working in agriculture? 


Mr. Melville: There is one reported whose 
sole duty is the coverage of agriculture and 
we have another chap who is now promoted 
to others, but he is still there and he actually 
is our expert. The other fellow is a good man 
and is under his guidance. 


Mr. Sifton: May I suggest there are string- 
ers out in the community. A good amount.of 
the agricultural news comes out as news and 
can be treated by other members of the staff, 
in that sense; but Scotty is talking about the 
constant delving into what you call the 
farm beat, the agricultural beat. I think that 
is fair to say. 


Mr. Melville: On top of that we have a 
provincial editor, a knowledgeable man 
coming from a farm area in the first place 
and travelling the country extensively. So we 
have men go out all of the time. 


Senator Hays: How did you treat the fact 
that the Government provided $225 million 
and advanced payments to wheat farmers? 


Mr. Sifton: Front page. 
Senator Hays: That was front page news. 
Mr. Melville: Yes; sure. 


Senator Hays: That is the way you would 
treat that sort of news? 


Mr. Melville: Absolutely yes. 


Mr. Sifton: The most important factor, sir, 
is the community. It involves a great deal 
more than merely the farmers direct 
involvement. 


Senator Hays: The premier did not know it. 


Mr. Crittenden: From the electronic end of 
the family we recognize how important it is, 
the agricultural field, and we originate the 
weekly show, Rural Route Saskatchewan. 
This has been going on for a good number of 
years and has the participation of both pro- 
vincial and federal officials, with strong par- 
ticipation of the farmer. You better believe 
this, any amount of money that comes from 
anywhere gets a dominant place in any news- 
cast we have got. 
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Senator Hays: I should say I could make 
you feel kind of good. We have done a bit of 
a survey and your papers are one-two in all 
of Canada, so far as this goes. 


Mr. Crittenden: We are most pleased. 


The Chairman: Senator Hays, you have 
been doing your homework. May I just ask a 
further question of Mr. Sifton, a hypothetical 
question. Would you think it would be regret- 
table if in a city like Toronto there was only 
one daily newspaper? 


Mr. Sifton: Boy; that is a hard one to 
answer. Let me say this: It may be in due 
course with the changing desires of the 
public, it may be that there will be no news- 
paper in due course. 


The Chairman: I did not say none. 


Mr. Sifton: I am saying there may be one, 
may be none, may be 20, but we do not know. 
For example, the things that are referred to 
in magazines today, are they going to be the 
future for the newspaper? 


The Chairman: Would you think it would 
be a healthy situation if in Toronto there 
were only one newspaper? 


Mr. Sifton: And how many radios? 


The Chairman: Talking about daily news- 
papers for the moment. 


Mr. Sifton: I would not want to make a 
bald statement in respect, sir. I am sorry. It is 
conceivable it might be bad. If that were the 
case, it might be more likely they probably 
would serve the community well for the 
people who want to get their basic informa- 
tion, their background information, the whole 
works, from a newspaper. 


I do not think that I can go on record as 
saying this kind of thing is absolute. I do not 
think it is absolute. I think you have to look 
at the situation and all of the sources of 
information. 


The Chairman: Let me put another hypo- 
thetical question. Let us theorize there is only 
one newspaper in Toronto. Would you agree 
with me that we could then describe the 
newspaper as having a monopoly so far as 
daily newspaper circulation is concerned in 
that city? 


Mr. Sifton: Not necessarily. It would be a 
monopoly only if they performed there in 
such a way as to prohibit another newspaper. 
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If they went out of their way, for example, to 
consciously drive anybody from coming or 
indeed to the licensing authority and said, 
“Do not license”, I think you might be into a 
monopoly situation. 


It is a pretty hypothetical situation. The 
yardstick that I apply is a matter of service to 
the community. This is another thing 
altogether. 


The Chairman: Let me ask you a more 
practical question. How big must a city be 
before newspaper competition can survive? In 
other words, let us say the Prince Albert 
daily newspaper is the only newspaper in 
Prince Albert. Presumably another newspaper 
could not survive there. 


Mr. Melville: In Vancouver a few years ago 
another newspaper tried it and failed. 


Mr. Sifton: On the other hand, using those 
same yardsticks, look at the small community 
that has daily newspapers and has had them 
for a long time on small revenues, smaller 
than are available to the Vancouver market. 


Mr. Melville: With reference to the period 
when we had a second paper, I looked at it at 
that time. There was nothing wrong with it, 
put economically, it just could not work. One 
or the other had to go. 


The Chairman: I am not being critical. 


Mr. Sifton: I do not mean to be difficult. I 
do not think that you can—that I can make 
that bad a statement. 


The Chairman: I think personally that in a 
city the size of Regina in which you own the 
only daily newspaper, that that puts you in 
an unusual situation. I am sure you would 
agree. Now what I am trying to find out from 
you is what size of city do you think could 
support another daily newspaper at the pres- 
ent time compared to Regina? 


Mr. Sifton: Let me ask a question, too, to 
the answer. I have been laughed at by an 
awful lot of people from coast to coast when I 
got involved in Toronto Life Magazine. I 
think we are going to make it but everything 
said it could not be done. 


I do not know. I do not think that I could 
make a bald statement that a town of 100,000 
can support one, two, or three newspapers. I 
do not know that I am on sound ground to 
say that 100 million people can support a 
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particular number of newspapers in general, 
even when you get a role of that nature. 


Look at New York, for example, with the 
dollar that is involved. You talk about eco- 
nomics. I do not think the economics—I think 
there is a great deal more involved. I do not 
think that you can pin it directly to the 
straight economic factor. Look at the New 
York market. It is a fantastic area. 


Any yardstick that I may have does not 
apply and vice versa. I do not think that 
there is a magic formula. I really do not. 


Mr. Crittenden: In answer to your first 
question, if we had three newspapers, I think 
we would find it regrettable if one of them 
went under. 


The Chairman: That is a good answer. 
Mr. Sifton: We think it is less desirable. 


The Chairman: I am trying to establish 
what in your mind is the size of the com- 
munity in Canada which can provide for a 
competitive situation. 


Mr. Crittenden: It is pretty difficult. You 
look at the American scene. 


Senator Hays: What about Edmonton? 


Mr. Crittenden: There is a city of 420,000. 
Calgary, which is smaller, supports two; 
Edmonton one. 


The Chairman: Without my passing judg- 
ment on the Edmonton situation at all, do you 
think it healthy that a city the size of Edmon- 
ton only has a single newspaper? 


Mr. Thomson: I think you have to look at 
the sort of job the Edmonton Journal is 
doing. If it is providing the service to the 
public that the public requires and needs, 
then I see no harm in a single newspaper in 
that city. The more service available to the 
public, the better so far as the community 
interest to the citizens is concerned. 


| 


The Chairman: Is it healthy in Regina? 
_ Mr. Sifton: This is one of the reasons why 
we never have gone out and said, “Do not 
license our competition.” If there is a new 
guy who wants to compete, let the public 
decide. 


| 


Mr. Crittenden: Obviously if there were 
another paper in Regina and it could survive, 
then we have a desirable situation. 
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The Chairman: You have been very patient 
in my line of questioning. I do not want to 
prolong this. You said earlier in the presenta- 
tion about the people passing judgment on 
the adequacies of the various media you 
represent. I would suggest to you that that is 
true up to a point. 


Mr. Sifton: Sure; put us out of business in 
a hurry. 


The Chairman: You must remember for the 
certain kind of service you have, they have 
no alternative in that community. I think you 
agree. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Melville, if the owner of 
your newspaper gave the newspaper a million 
dollars to improve the Leader-Post, what 
would you do with it to improve your news- 
paper. How would you go about it? 


Mr. Melville: First I want to see if it was 
counterfeit because I do not think he would 
give it. 

Mr. Fortier: The reflection... 


Mr. Melville: When you see all that money 
at one time, with all due respect, I have not... 


Senator Hays: Joe Smallwood would know 
what to do. 


Mr. Thomson: You May or may not be 
aware that is was only about five years ago 
that we erected the new plant in Regina. 


Senator Hays: I am aware of it. 


Mr. Thomson: I have among the exhibits a 
set of pictures to indicate the kind of plant 
we are operating, the atmosphere under 
which people work and I think they probably 
indicate the fact that, perhaps, we could not 
spend a million dollars. 


Mr. Fortier: I would like to hear from the 
editor to see if he could improve his newspa- 
per with the million dollars. 


Mr. Melvilie: I suppose I could possibly hire 
back some of the bright young men who left 
us for the richer fields in eastern Canada. I 
know a number of them that started out with 
us, green as grass. We helped train them. You 
must remember in our papers, there is one 
thing: The key members of our staff have 
been with us for a great many years. They 
grew up inside the paper situation, as did Bill 
Thomson and myself, our news editor, our 
provincial editor, the fellow who puts out the 
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front page. They have been with us, none of 
them less than say, the end of 1945, after the 
war. 


These people are good people, competent 
people, so when some young men with great 
possibilities come in with us we are not going 
to keep them, but if I had a million dollars, I 
would bring them back. Do you want me to 
name some of them? 


Senator Hays: You named them in the 
brief. 


Mr. Fortier: I would be interested in hear- 
ing whether or not there is an aspect of your 
present coverage which you would attempt to 
improve, for example. 


Mr. Melville: You could do it possibly a 
little easier with more bodies, but we work 
hard at it as it is. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you like to have corre- 
spondents in other cities besides Ottawa, 
across the country? 


Mr. Sifton: It would be nice to have our 
own man in Moscow, Paris. 


Mr. Fortier: Let us start with Canada. 


Mr. Melville: I think Ottawa; I would not 
mind having one in Vietnam; I would not 
mind having one in Moscow basically. 


The Chairman: How about in Quebec? 


Mr. Melville: Yes, sir; in Quebec. I am fond 
of Quebec. 


Mr. Fortier: May I ask you the same ques- 
tion. How would you go about improving the 
quality of your newspaper if you had more 
funds than you do have today available to do 
so? 


Mr, Melville: I would be inclined to use 
these funds to give more of our reporters 
more time for more detail. Now we do have 
some who would like to work on a story for 
six weeks, but their time is limited. On occa- 
sion, we are able to take a good senior man 
out and turn him loose on something we feel 
is very important so he can do a real solid 
backgrounding job on it. 


We carry the day-to-day news. I really 
feel there is a function in a newspaper which 
was, at one time, really looked upon as a 
function of the magazines—of taking these 
day-to-day stories and drawing them into 
perspective. This is the way I would be 
inclined to use that million dollars. 
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Mr. Fortier: You make a point—I am 
addressing my question to both editors here— 
of stressing that your newspapers are politi- 
cally independent and that this is as the 
owner would wish it. Now has it ever hap- 
pened in either a provincial or a federal elec- 
tion that you have endorsed different leaders, 
different candidates competing for the same 
position? 


Mr. 
know. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
1964. 


Mz. Fortier: But your time with the news- 
papers goes back. I am just not clear on your 
answer. I am sorry. You have been with the 
newspaper 35 years. 


Mr. Melville: Right. 


Melville: I would say this: I do not 
Not in my time. 


Fortier: Going back five years. 


Meiville: I have been there only since 


Mr. Fortier: When you answered “Not in 
my time”, did you refer to 35 years or what? 


Mr. Melville: Six years or five years that I 
have been editor. 


The Chairman: Prior to that, did it happen? 
Mr. Melville: I am afraid I cannot tell. — 
The Chairman: Can anyone answer that? | 


Mr. Thomson: There certainly have been 
different instances on public questions. How- 
ever, I think your question was confined to 
leadership of a party. | 


Mr. Fortier: Leadership of a party; support 
at election time. 


Mr. Thomson: I cannot recall. 
Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 


Mr, Sifton: The job of a newspaper, as our 
team sees it, is to make the information avail- 
able so that the electorate can make a choice. | 
When that includes the editorial page, there! 
is some information on that page that is woe 
ten by our people, supporting a stand on the 
particular issue. There is a great deal ot | 
information on that page that is collected| 
from other oganizations, other newspapers. 


If they see something in something that 
particularly appeals to them, whether in the 
Miami Herald or the Timbuktu Journal, 
they may lift that and put it with the credit 
as in their opinion a profound statement of 
principle. ’ 
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The Chairman: But at election time, your 
paper takes a... 


Mr. Sifton: We take more positions in 
between elections than at election time. The 
primary purpose at election time is to make 
knowledge available. In fact the boys have 
actually said, “All right, here you are. Here is 
the space” and published the flat information 
on the individual involved. 


The Chairman: We accept that. Mr. For- 
tier’s question is a good one. Have the Lead- 
er-Post and the Star-Phoenix ever supported 
different parties in the same election cam- 
paign that you recall? 


Mr. Sifton: I cannot recall an actual posi- 
tion of supporting two candidates, but I can 
certainly recall a degree of support for one 
candidate as opposed to another and recall 
this very well. Regina had a very good friend 
of mine who was running for the leadership, I 
believe, at that time, and he said, “Why can’t 
you get Regina to back me, or Saskatoon?” 


I said, “That is up to the individual. I 
cannot do this at all.” 


I think another thing is related to what Mr. 
Fortier is trying to get at. This was given to 
us in a facetious manner, yet I do not think I 
intended... 


_ Mr. Fortier: No; no. 


| Mr. Sifton: I think it was about the Star- 
‘Phoenix that the Premier said, much earlier, 
“TJ think these papers must be doing a good 
| job when all parties are mad at them.” At the 
same time, it was evidence in favour. That 
‘Was great competition for the public. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Sifton... 


Mr. Sifton: Incidentally, at that time, the 
other members were in the room and they 
Were going like this too, indicating an 
affirmative. 


_ Mr. Fortier: I read the brief where only one 
Owner is not inherently detrimental and you 
have explained it well. What I would like, 


what I think the committee would like to get 


from you is a view as to whether there is a 
point where concentration can become 
dangerous. 


Mr. Sifton: Per se, no. Conversely, we have 
deen talking hypothetical cases, whether in 


, 


my opinion we can look at Toronto and say— 
like forget about radio and forget about 


Magazines and other formal means of the flow 
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of information—to say per se that this is 
detrimental in itself. Maybe that paper is 
doing a fantastic job, as I say. It is also equal- 
ly possible, it has a great deal of bearing as to 
the type of individual that heads up the cor- 
poration, that are responsible for the service 
that is being provided and it doesn’t matter 
whether the radio, television, newspaper com- 
bines, without the others, it still comes back 
to the people that are involved and the 
degree of service they provide. 


Mr. Fortier: I ask you this question because 
of your wide experience in the field of media. 
It is a hypothetical one. 


Mr. Sifton: It is a very difficult one to 
answer. Please, I am not trying to evade... 


Mr, Fortier: I am not asking you to name 
names, but I would ask you to look across 
Canada, the people involved in the ownership 
of more than one media and I would ask you, 
if you can, to tell us whether or not in your 
opinion power to which you refer in your 
brief has been exercised detrimentally by the 
owner of more than one media. 


Mr. Sifton: Not to my knowledge. I do not 
know of any special situation; no. Just to 
emphasize that point about the multiple 
owners and their radio is maybe second or 
third in the market, and again you get back 
to the public making the choice. So long as 
they are well served by a multiplicity of 
units, then the public is going to make a 
decision. 


Mr. Fortier: I was going to refer back to 
this citation from Mr. Litwin which I find at 
Pages 20 and 29 of your brief. I am going to 
read Item 8: 

“Common ownership of media was found to 
be potentially detrimental to the public inter- 
est in only one case (out of 38)—in a small 
isolated market where an economically-pow- 
erful family controlled the only newspapers, 
and a radio-TV combination’. 


Is there an instance of this type of thing in 
Canada in existence? 


Mr. Sifton: I am unfamiliar with any inci- 
dence of this. It is conceivable. I do not know 
of any. I consider myself a very proud 
Canadian. I know most parts of Canada. 


Mr. Fortier: You make two suggestions; one 
is about the 75 percent Canadian ownership 
and the second one is about disclosure of 
owners. Does your suggesting this mean if the 
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owner is involved not only in the field of 
communications, but also in other industries? 
Should this be pointed out in the newspaper 
that the publisher not only owns... 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. If I might say what our 
practice is; this is something that we chose to 
do. If, for example, the newspapers are to 
make editorial comment at all regarding 
broadcasting, one of our rare instructions that 
our gentlemen have been given by me is that 
they must disclose in the editorial the fact 
that this company has a sistership involved in 
the broadcasting business. 


Mr. Fortier: Has it happened? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. It has happened. There is 
another factor here. We talk about the effect 
of disclosure in the community. It is not 
necessary to go maybe to the extent that we 
chose to go. However, we think it is necessary 
and maybe through the medium of the 
Securities Act, I am not sure this is possible, 
it may be through the disclosure factors in 
the Securities Act. 


Take a hypothetical situation where there 
is a wheat situation in the community and the 
newspaper decides to take action. It may be 
that the newspaper is owned by one of the 
elevator companies. Now, even if the owner- 
ship is not displayed, although we choose to 
go overboard in this respect, even if this is 
not displayed, the fact is that the wheat pool 
has got the right to find out whether special 
interest is involved through a disclosure 
situation. If they find out that they have a 
special interest, believe me, the newspaper 
would be in deep, deep trouble in the judg- 
ment of their readers. There is no question of 
this. 


Mr. Fortier: Using your example, would 
your recommendation go so far as to include 
disclosure of that ownership? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes; I think there should be 
access to ownership interests by the public. I 
do not think there is any question of this. 


Mr. Fortier: If there is editorial comment, 
say, on the wheat situation which you have 
just described, there should be a postscript. 


My. Sifton: We think so. 


Mr. Crittenden: 
accordingly. 


And the public judges 


Mr. Sifton: The judgment of the public as 
to whether or not the newspaper’s authentici- 
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ty, weight of argument, is valid or not could 
be totally different. 


Mr. Fortier: I appreciate your answer; 
thank you. I just have a few more questions, 
if I may. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? Fine. 


I just might say this has been a long session 
for the witnesses. We will try to adjourn 
presently. 


Mr. Sifton: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: I have several more questions. 
We won’t try and spin the thing out. Please 
cut me off whenever you wish. 


Next to Newfoundland—and we heard from 
a representative of Newfoundland yester- 
day—Saskatchewan has the poorest daily 
newspaper coverage of any Canadian prov- 
ince. The figure which I have over here and 
which you may dispute if you have contrary 
information is that 34 percent of the 
households in Newfoundland are reached by 
newspapers, while there are 50 percent in 
Saskatchewan. 


Now, 
yeasans. 


obviously, there are geographical 


Mr. Sifton: May I make one comment? I 
have often envied the metropolitan newspa- 
pers. They literally lean out and fling the 
newspaper up the driveway. 


Mr. Thomson: Just in case there is a 
misunderstanding. When the reference to 
Regina’s population was made, it was 146,000. 
We only have 39,000 papers being delivered 
in the city. This is a wrong relationship of 
figures. We should give you household if you 
wish. In fact, there are about 37,500 | 
householders in Regina and we distribute 
about 39,000 papers. | 


Mr. Fortier: My statistics deal with 
household penetration and the information we 
have is 50 percent of the householders in the 
whole province of Saskatchewan are pene- 
trated by a newspaper on any given day, by a 
daily newspaper. Now, as you will point out, 
this is for geographical reasons, but the point 
this would appear to make is that it puts a 
special onus on radio and television to trans- 


mit daily news. 


Now, my question in view of this, does 
CKCK radio in Regina provide more than 
CKOC in Hamilton? | 
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Mr. Crittenden: I think probably CKCK 
does because we are the oldest and we were 
the first station by a country mile in our 
community. 


Mr. Struthers: I think we got this way by 
giving the people what they want. For 
instance, we have special coverage of the 
legislature, City Council, you name it. It is in 
the book here, all the facets that we project 
through broadcasting station. 


Mr. Fortier: I could not make a comparison 
between the Hamilton and Winnipeg stations. 
I wonder if you have figures which shows 
that in Regina you show more news content 
over your station than in your Hamilton and 
Winnipeg ones. 


Mr. Sifton: May I suggest, we have one of 
the most unique situations as far as radio in 
any comparable market anywhere in the 
country that I know of and news always has 
been heavy. 


The Chairman: How many people are 
employed in news at the station in Regina? 


Mr. Struthers: Public affairs director, news 
managing editor, legislative reporter, editor 
and three editor announcers and reporters, 
photographers... 


The Chairman: Is that radio? 


Mr. Struthers: We operate a joint pool in 
which suitable news for television can be 
pulled from it as well as for radio. 


The Chairman: Can you make a compari- 
son? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. I have been in Regina 
when we have had a snow storm and people 
cannot get home. The whole damned broad- 
cast day is disrupted ‘Mrs. Jones, your hus- 
band is not going to get home” and so on. 


_ Mr. Crittenden: To get a little closer to the 
question, we are serving a far greater area. 
Winnipeg and Hamilton are more concentrat- 
ed as far as area. We cover a far greater area 
that extends coast to coast in our province, 
and we have stringers all over and we reflect 
‘the whole community. 


Now, the other thing is that we are located 
‘in a capital city and it has a bearing. The 
people are interested in hearing what is going 
/on on home plate and we project this. 


| Mr. Fortier: Would you call them horizon- 
tal stations in Hamilton and Winnipeg? 


Mr. Crittenden: They are a_ different 
makeup of station completely. 


Mr. Fortier: So you cannot make the com- 
parison that I asked for? 


Mr. Crittenden: No; we really cannot. I 
think I should explain that fitting into the 
market where we think we can perform a 
service, and with due respect to my Presi- 
dent, this is maybe something the newspapers 
should do if—there is a specialization, maybe 
somebody could go ahead and become a com- 
petitor to the newspaper field by supplying a 
specialized service. 


It is happening in radio. If you all do the 
same thing, one is going to be a leader. By 
picking out specialists, they can make a field 
for themselves which they can become domi- 
nant in. 


Mr. Fortier: I was amazed to read that your 
television station until recently was affiliated 
with CBC chain and had a higher view audi- 
ence than the CTU. 


Mr. Sifton: That involves an operating 
approach that we would just as soon not hand 
out to our opposition. 


Mr. Fortier: But have you joined the CTV 
chain? 


Mr. Crittenden: And take our secrets with 
us. 


Mr. Fortier: The formula is a secret one. 


Mr. Sifion: No, sir. At this time, the for- 
mula is a matter of approach. The more we 
get into it, the more I am disclosing our hand 
or our position. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier was not expect- 
ing to divulge secrets. 


Mr. Struthers: Our people are deeply 
involved in the community. This goes for 
every member of our staff in the main. They 
know what is going on. 


We present a program format, not only that 
we get from the network, but that of our own 
station in addition and all of these things 
made a mix that was desirable, obviously, 
and in comparison with other markets, 
appeared to be more desirable, reflecting our 
success, than it did with other affiliates of the 
CBE: 


This was not true of all of them because I 
see one sitting in the room that did maybe a 
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better job than I did as a CBC affiliate. We 
are most proud of our record. 


The Chairman: Have you other questions? 
Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, while 
you are deciding how you are going to phrase 
your question, I would like to ask about a 
quotation which interests me. In Mr. Litwin’s 
National Association of Broadcasters report, 
at Page 29, you have made a brief statement 
of his findings. 

The first one is “The mass media have less 
influence on thought and behavior than is 
popularly believed”. Would you care to com- 
ment on that? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. It happens to be something 
right down the line I believe. I do not think it 
is the popular conception. There is a great 
power of the press that can lead people down 
the garden path. I do not think we should 
worry too much about this. I think the great 
power of the press is not in that way at all. 


I think all we can do—I think it has been 
time after time after time in history ably 
demonstrated that we cannot as media people 
lead people down the garden path or, in fact, 
get them to do something they do not believe 
in at all. All we can do is contribute to their 
fund of knowledge as an information source 
so they can make a learned decision. That is 
the name of the game. 


The Chairman: Is it not a decision depend- 
ent upon what you see in your paper? 


Mr. Sifton: I think what they see in our 
paper is certainly—l would hope—something 
that contributes to their knowledge, the fac- 
tors they know about in coming to a decision 
as to what should be done or should not be 
done. 


The Chairman: Well, I wonder if the people 
who are selling advertising space and selling 
radio time and television time, the advertising 
agencies—and this is a billion dollar business 
in this country—I wonder if they would agree 
that the mass media have less influence on 
thought and behavior than is popularly 
believed. 


Mr. Sifton: I think there are a lot of adver- 
tising people that think that. 


The Chairman: Isn’t 
influential? 


your advertising 
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Mr. Sifton: That you can sell a bad product 
over again?—I do not think; all we can do, if 
you are interested in soap, we can maybe 
inveigle you into buying a specific brand. It 
never has been suggested, to my knowledge, 
that if you are not satisfied with a brand that 
you are going to go back and buy that brand 
again. 


The Chairman: Does advertising not move 
products? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is advertising not in the 
mass media? 


Mr. Sifton: It moves products through 
introduction of new products. It moves pro- 
ducts to the extent of reminding—I am sure 
you are not different from what I am. I go to 
the store with my wife and get some soap. 


I have got to admit there is a subliminal | 
thing that is involved. I go to the one that has | 
dingle bells on it because of something. 


The Chairman: Please do not mistake what 
I am saying. I speak as one who has sold 
advertising in the mass media. 


Mr. Crittenden: I think there are two dif- 
ferent ways to look at this. There is one that 
moves in my mind, a pleading announcement 
every day to the public to drive carefully; 
you know, respect your family; tighten your 
seat belts. Yet every day, people are going out | 
angiae« 


The Chairman: Think how awful it would 
be without these announcements. 


Mr. Crittenden: The increased number of) 
accidents means obviously people are not | 
paying too much attention. 


Mr. Sifton: All we can do is remind you to 
put on your seat belt. 


The Chairman: All you can say is that) 
national advertising campaigns develop sales, 
which would drop rapidly without mass 
media. 


Mr. Sifton: Of course. Talking about lead- 
ing people down the garden path ina political 
sense, asking them to put their vote on some- 
thing, they do not want to put their vote on, | 
really is the area this thing if referring to. 


The Chairman: Okay. Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Could I just comment on) 
the discussion you have had. First, I think 


Mass 


_ there is a differentiation as to short term and 


long term. In your last statement, you were 
talking about a short term political aspect of 
which, if you will let me, please—this was the 
approach in the famous case of Harry 


| Truman. 


| 


This was an effort on the short term to 
dump a man; perhaps in any event, to give 


him no chance. It was proven that all of the 


media were wrong. If they were trying to 
lead the public, they were unable to do so. 


I think all this tires people who are stu- 
dents of what happens in the media. The 
degree of constant, day-to-day, month-to- 
month, drip, drip of the Chinese water treat- 


/ment in any particular area will get through 


to people. I do not think there is any question. 
I think that is the approach used around the 
country to a large degree. 


| Mr. Sifton: You are referring to the 
reminder advertising, like the coke billboard. 


Senator McElman: No; given editorial 


» policy. 


When I speak of the Chinese water treat- 
ment, I am talking of some advertising as 
such, although certainly advertising consult- 
i ants say you must keep it going; do it both by 
changing your ad a little today; drive it home 
day after day. Of course, Coca Cola you men- 
‘tioned is the prime example to totally con- 
‘vince the population to buy their produce. All 
they have to do is keep up day after day after 
month after year. 


So I think this statement here was divided 
as to short and long term. I do not want to 
‘get into further discussion. I thought it was a 


valid point. 


) 


| Mr. Balmer, you said there are ten other 
dailies that come into Saskatchewan; is that 
correct? 


|; Mr. Balmer: 
- Senator McElman: The 10 are not too rele- 
‘vant without circulation. What would be the 


‘total of circulation? 


Mr. Balmer: I must admit it is not that 
exciting. I have not totalled them up as such. 
I would tell you this: They are all under a 
thousand. The two Winnipeg papers are 882 
and 829. Then the Edmonton paper, being the 
nearest, is 541. The Globe and Mail is one 
that is really growing—560; plus 213 on a 
daily basis. 


That is correct; yes. 


The Globe and Mail Business Report comes 
not every day, but when it comes, 560. The 
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daily itself has 213 subscribers and then you 
go right down the line, there is Medicine Hat 
News, 149; Toronto Star is 66. 


I like to think that in most cases when 
people move from a community, they retain 
their papers for some time. Then they will 
eventually drop this. People will be reaching 
to subscribe to another paper because they do 
not like what they are getting at home. 


Senator McElman: Well, we are at a 4-5,000 
mark; are we not? 


Mr. Balmer: Yes. 


Senator McElman: So the 10 is not that 
Significant. 


Mr. Balmer: That is true. 


Senator McElman: Probably, as you say, 
this is people who have some special interest; 
it does not compete with local news in any 
sense. 


Mr. Balmer: True. 


Senator McElman: The Armadale brief 
appears to reject out of hand press councils. 
There are various types of press councils; the 
type currently used in the U..K, of course, is 
a self-policing press council, composed mostly 
of people in the business. I believe there is a 
judge as chairman. That is one type. 


We have heard and, of course, their situa- 
tion is somewhat different in a geographical 
sense and other senses from that in Canada. 
We have heard several propositions as to 
what might work in Canada. One of those 
was that it will be a tri-level council, at local 
or community level, at the provincial or 
regional level, and at the federal level. 
Although it was not spelled out, I assumed it 
is somewhat like the levels of an appeals 
court, that it could not be handled at the 
community level. It would move up into the 
next levels. 


Would such a council composed of media 
people and responsible people in the com- 
munity, without being established by the gov- 
ernment or encouraged by the government or 
influenced by the government in any sense, 
would that be acceptable at any level, or at 
all three levels? 


Mr. Sifton: I personally feel that the main 
thing that is involved here is the substitution 
of a press council—it is tantamount to the 
substitution of direct access to the people who 
are responsible. That I find undesirable. That 
is substitution for responsibility. 
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I have even heard some people state that it 
is a form of yellow journalism. I cannot go 
that far, but I do think that definitely there is 
no substitute for the responsibility being 
firmly placed upon the individual responsible 
by the community and there is the place 
where the halter must lie. It must go on the 
right horse. 


Senator McElman: Let me put the same 
question to the editors. In your direct dealings 
with the community, would it be of any 
assistance in carrying through the philosoph- 
ical objectives set out by Armadale to have 
some reference to the people of the communi- 
ty in this fashion? Would there be some feed- 
back here that would be useful to you? 


Mr. Melville: You are asking me? 
Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Melville: I personally do not like the 
idea because I believe myself and the people 
who work with me are responsible people and 
responsible to the community. I do not know 
what a press council could do or would do. 


You would have to state cases. Do you 
know of any cases where a newspaper is so 
bad that a need of that kind of direction is 
present? Also, does the Senator, for example, 
need a body over him or over the Senate to 
see that it does right? You are public officials 
in some respects, aS we are. 


Does Parliament need it? Where do you 
stop or where do you start? The other thing, 
and I may be wrong, but it seems they have a 
press council in Great Britain and not long 
ago the discussion came up; a certain lady 
wanted to sell her memoirs. I believe the 
press council suggested that nobody should 
touch it with a ten-foot pole because some 
people have suffered in the past and have 
rehabilitated themselves. It would be wrong to 
bring it up again. 

One newspaper laughed that off and I 
understand is going ahead with these 
memoirs, which I am quite sure will find is an 
individual paper which has a large circula- 
tion. Now, was there any penalty? 


The Chairman: Do you think there should 
have been? 


Mr. Melville: No. I think that a press coun- 
cil does not work. 


The Chairman: Well, do you think there 
should have been a penalty? 
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Mr. Melville: What I am asking is how 
could they stop this fellow from doing it. 


Mr. Sifton: There is a substitution of put- 
ting responsibility for republication of that on 
the shoulder of the individual concerned. You 
have got a situation like “Don’t bother me; 
that responsibility is the responsibility of the 
press council.” 


Senator McElman: Mr. Melville, you are 
suggesting about it being a body over the 
press. 


Mr. Melville: No. 


Senator McElman: Let me tell you please 
that we would not want another body over 
the Senate either. It does not apply. Let me 
say that the principle involved here is not 
that a press council is over anybody; it is 
simply a reference point. I think perhaps the 
best simile that could be drawn is an ombuds- 
man, something that is finding apparently 
growing favour throughout the world. 


The only reason I raise it is because of your 
reference to Parliament. There are a number 
of European countries with Ombudsmen who 
apparently are serving a highly useful pur- 
pose to which individuals can make their 
requests for investigation, not in a legal sense, 
but consideration of a grievance. 


The principle of a press council is very 
similar; that the public, if they feel a griev- 
ance, can go to a reference body—as in a 
one-newspaper town—and put their case. It is 
not totally necessarily newspaper people, nor 
totally just people of the community. It is a 
combination of each. It has no power of 
coercion. | 


Mr. Melville: At the present moment, if 
anyone feels that they have been wronged by | 
my newspaper, he gets more than equal space 
in the paper to state his case. I have never 
refused anyone that access to state his case; 
never. | 

That is my responsibility. You have a. 
fellow like the fellow to whom Senator Hays 
referred. You will never satisfy a man like 
that if you give him a whole page. You have 
got those kinds of people, of course. They do 
not bother us. They are not important, but 
anybody—particularly public officials—at any 
time, if they feel that we have not done right 
by them... 


Mr. Sifton: Again, I would be delighted to 
have you go through the correspondence with 
this man. As an example, that gentleman 
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_ made extensive use of the open-line shows on 
_ the other radio stations in Regina. 


_ Now, sir, with regard to the Ombudsman 
_ aspect, there is one Parliament in Canada for 
_ all of Canada. When I say one Parliament, I 

mean one government. In the case of the 
_ sources of information in almost any com- 
| munity in Canada, with the possible excep- 
tion of the extreme northland country com- 
_munity, there are alternative sources of 
_information—whether they be print or 
electronic. 


Any one personal opinion has not really too 
much relevance. The main thing is that he 
has an opportunity for varying and different 
Opinions to be expressed. 


_ Senator McElman: This has nothing to do 
-with the expression of opinion. It is griev- 
,ance, of course, that we are talking about. 
| Mr. Sifton: If, for example, Senator, you 
have a grievance with Scotty as far as the job 
he is doing in the community, I am sure that 
the other radio stations would be delighted to 


i any information from you that would 


beat him to death. It is a very competitive 
community. They have all kinds of opportuni- 
ties as I say, as were referred to earlier, to 
‘make extensive use of open-line programs. 
‘They are very important in opinion. 


_ Senator Hays: Do you think they bring 
listeners? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes; big audiences and people 
are interested. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman. 
Senator McElman: I am finished with that. 


The Chairman: Do you have anything 
further? 


Senator Macdonald: I should like to go to 
another editor. This morning a few members 
of the press gallery gave a definition of what 
is meant by freedom of the press and in my 
mind it was wider than the traditional defini- 
tion of freedom of the press. 


_ Mz. Sifton: I think I gave it in a carefully 
worded section in our brief. 


_ It is the right of the individual to know. It 
S the right to access to all information. This 
Sa thing that we feel very strongly about. It 
S not something that we are asking for pri- 
vately, or asking for ourselves. It is the privi- 
ege that we are asking on behalf of you as 
vitizens. 
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Senator Macdonald: I am wondering if they 
are confusing the freedom of the press with 
the right to know. 


Mr. Sifton: I believe that they are the same 
thing. 


Senator Macdonald: As I understand the 
traditional definition, it was the right of the 
press to print. In other words, they could 
print unless it was illegal or against libel laws 
or things that that. Their definition seemed to 
be somewhat like yours, to include the right 
to access to new sources. 


Mr. Sifton: We are only an implement of 
the community. In this sense we are an imple- 
ment: We act on behalf of the citizens to gain 
access to information for you. 


I think that most people today take the 
attitude that a fundamental right of every 
person is to have a full and free access to 
facts and on matters that directly or indirect- 
ly affect him, to hear and read the opinions of 
others who also are free of encumbrances. 


That is the wider view, I think, of the legal 
definition. 


Senator Hays: In your policy within your 
organization, Mr. Sifton—and this is probably 
old straw—you have a code of ethics within 
your organization? 


Mr. Sifton: We have philosophies. 


Senator Hays: You do not have a code of 
ethics? You do not want to police certain 
areas? For instance, I have used this example 
before: A man is charged with rape and then 
he is proven innocent. Do you disclose that 
sort of thing in your paper? 


Mr. Sifton: This whole area of the police 
reporting is a very, very difficult one. We are 
the first to admit this. Our practice and the 
practice of our newspaper, I think you will 
find, is that we publish all of the findings of 
the courts, all of the time: all of them. 


Senator Hays: Some prostitute charges some 
chap with raping and you publish his name? 


Mr. Sifton: We do not cover the examina- 
tion for discovery. That is not correct. If the 
man is charged in court and there is a court 
case, the court is open to the public. People 
sit there, so we also sit there. 


Senator Hays: There are many people— 
well, so far we have found there are many 
newspapers that do not name names until he 
is guilty. 
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Mr. Melville: In most cases like that, we do 
not use the name until the verdict is given. 


Senator Hays: You do not name him? 


Mr. Sifton: Until the verdict is given. It is 
the same with impaired driving. If he is 
found not guilty, we do not use his name. 


Senator Hays: Do you say he is arrested and 
charged with this and name him? 


Mr. Melville: No. Not until after the case is 
up before the magistrate and the magistrate 
sends him to jail or finds him innocent or 
fines him whatever; then we use it. 


Senator Hays: If they pick up Tom Jones 
and charge Tom Jones with rape and he has 
got to appear in police court on a certain day, 
do you say Tom Jones? 


Mr. Melville: We do not say anything until 
he is charged. 


Senator Hays: Do you mean when he is 
charged in court before trial? 


Mr. Melville: No, when he comes to trial in 
court, answers his charge, is charged; if the 
court is open, what would happen if we did 
not use that sort of thing is that people in 
court would say, “Why are you people not 
covering this? The courts are public.” 


Senator McElman: Among the underlying 
principles that are referred to in the brief, 
there are such things as full and free access 
and fairness, accuracy, and balance. Do you 
have any sort of consultation on any regular 
basis with any persons or organizations out- 
side of your own company and its holdings to 
test those standards? 


Mr. Sifton: Every day. They are constantly 
in contact. Bill, would you like to start? 


Mr. Thomson: I am sure that I fully 
understand. You did not make a reference to 
the brief, but if I understand you correctly, 
this is a matter of balance between pro and 
con on a given news story. Is that what you 
are after? 


Senator McElman: No; no. You have set 
certain fair standards. I was wondering, 
although the corporation at the central level 
may feel that these are being met continually, 
do you have any measurement, any reference 
to public organizations, as such, to determine 
whether these in truth are standards that 
should change, that should meet changing 
conditions? 
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Mr. Sifton: You were saying do we have a 
set of constant contacts, community listening 
as to whether things are being treated 
properly? 

Senator McElman: First at the central head } 

| 
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office level; then as to what they may have in 
the given community where they operate. 


Mr. Sifton: May I answer the first one? I 
have a number of friends that are known as 
being friends of mine that are within the 
community. In each case, these gentlemen are 
constantly asking how we are doing or how 
we are going in left field, or are we on the 
beam. 


There are many ways that I have of judg- 
ing. I make a point of having friends within 
these communities who know whether we are 
out in left field, whether we are in fact, doing 
a job, at least as far as the people I have 
contact with and their friends. 


Beyond that, all through our organizations 
we have got people of specific interests. We 
have people of specific ethnic groups. We 
have different religions, etcetera, involved. 


The first one I mention is by contact in 
addition to whoever is on the operating scene. 
We have people allocated throughout the 
organization. There may be an advertising 
salesman who has a particular interest in an 
ethnic group. As an example, one of our. 
senior executives at the radio station is 
actively involved with the Roman Catholic 
Church. He not only acts as a barometer for 
us, but he also acts as a source of information 
of how we can take part in the lives of these 
various different sections of the community. 


Senator McElman: In addition, I would 
assume that you. do measurement of your 
readership. 


Mr. Sifton: Regularly, sir. 


Senator McElman: This would be broken 
down in various ways, including age groups. 
Could you tell us out of the studies, do you 
find that in the standards that you have 
established, the readership by the youth of 
today has in your papers been going up or 
down? 
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Mr. Sifton: It is a somewhat hard area or 
community to second guess, as you can imag- | 
ine. It is a very hard one. We hope we are 
going to do a job, we hope we are doing a 
job. We are never satisfied with our own) 
service. | 
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| Senator McElman: Did your measurements 
\ give an indication? 

_ Mr. Sifton: No; we are not satisfied with 
“what information we have that we are 
| acceptable in that sense. We hope we are 
| doing a job. We are never satisfied we are 
! doing a good enough job. We are constantly 
searching for ways and means of being in 
| contact with specialized elements in the com- 
| munity, such as the youth. 


_ Mr. Thomson: We do not actually take a 
| scientific measurement of our readership. We 
| do not have that sort of breakdown. We have 
| to rely and we do really rely on what we 
know and from our own contacts within the 
community. 

This is, as I say, not specific, but it does 
‘give a very good idea of how we are doing. 


| Senator McElman: The reason I ask is, of 

course, there are suggestions that a large seg- 
ment of the youth of today are turning off on 
newspapers as such, and, of course, circula- 
_ tion, looking to your own future—this seems 
to me to be one of the areas of measurement 
that is very important. 


_| Mr. M. Macdonald: We are concerned 
_ about the youth groups and we have devised 
a method to keep us in touch with them by 
_ working through the teachers in high schools. 
_ We have a reporter from each high school in 
_ Saskatoon who contributes articles of high 
school news to a special section that we run 
on Saturday. 


_ These reporters come in and they talk to 
_the editors who are putting this section 
together. They ask questions and there is this 
feedback that we get about how these things 
are being accepted in the schools. 


| Now, it is not scientific, but it is an area 
that we are developing. I hope we develop it 
more. 


Mr. Thomson: That same situation applies 
n Regina, by the way, of the teenage 
°eporter. 


\ 


The Chairman: I am not sure what it 
neans, Mr. Sifton, but this has been a session 
of record length. Therefore I am going to 
wind this up. 


I think Senator McElman has one question. 
Mr. Fortier has one and I have two, each very 
orief. 


| Senator McElman. 


} Senator McElman: I know you spoke at 
ength of conglomerates and what your feel- 
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ing is. There is one area I do not think you 
have touched, certainly in any detail. What 
would be your position with respect to con- 
glomerates which had extensive media hold- 
ings, print and both broadcast media, but 
these extensive media holdings were only a 
very limited part of the total holdings of that 
conglomerate and the total holdings of the 
conglomerate reached into every sector, major 
sector of the economy of, let us say, a 
Province? 


Is that too involved? 


Mr. Sifton: Yes. I am in a position where I 
think the most critical element that is 
involved is the quality of service that is being 
given. I cannot comment further. 


Senator McElman: There is a situation in 
Canada today where there is a conglomerate, 
in your definition of it, as well as anyone 
else’s. This conglomerate holds extremely 
broad interests in every segment of the econo- 
my of that Province. It also holds all five of 
the English language daily newspapers. It also 
holds a television station which covers better 
than half of the Province. There are only two 
English stations. It also has radio interests in 
the one metropolis. 


Mr. Sifton: I know what you are referring 
to now, sir. I think there is only one that fits 
the description that you have. 


Senator McElman: Now, you have de- 
scribed conglomerates as being all right, de- 
pending upon how it is run, with the public 
interest or public peace of mind to be 
considered. 


Would you care to venture an opinion on 
whether this is good or not good? 


Mr. Sifton: I think that is one of the very 
few provinces that I have not set foot in. 
There is no way I can make a sound com- 
ment, sir. I would be doing an injustice. 


I would be doing the people who are in the 
room an injustice to be talking as an expert. I 
am sorry. I am not ducking the question. I am 
just not in a position to be able to make a 
sound comment. 


Mr. Crittenden: I wish I had the problem. 


The Chairman: I will put one of my two 
questions. You stated in the brief that you are 
planning immediately to include ownership in 
the mastheads of your newspapers—how 
often do you broadcast it on the broadcasting 
stations? 
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Mr. Struthers: A minimum of once a day. 


Mr. Fortier: This is my last question. It has 
to be of interest. Mr. Sifton, I believe, the 
income available insofar as the inheritance 
tax is concerned is of concern to you. 


Mr. Sifton: Not personally. 
Mr. Fortier: Members of your family? 
Mr. Sifton: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: They are particularly vulnera- 
ble because you are a family-owned company. 


Mr. Sifton: It is actually a trust-held and I 
am sole beneficiary. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you like to give your 
views on the amendment as far as succession 
duties, when it came into being, how it 
applied to newspapers? I will leave the broad- 
casting interest aside for purposes of my 
question. 


Mr. Sifton: The same factors apply there. 
Let me make it perfectly clear that I am not 
talking from personal special interest in my 
lifetime. My family’s interests are held by a 
trust organization. 


In principle, I cannot help but believe, I 
cannot conceive an advantage to having 
media unnecessarily chopped out of the hands 
of individuals through the imposition of 
succession duties. 


Surely if this committee is very concerned 
about it and we seem to have had a lot of 
questioning and discussion and dialogue this 
afternoon on the business of the media 
coming in fewer and fewer hands, this has to 
be a major factor and you will certainly have 
read the crystal ball correctly; it will certain- 
ly be more so in the future. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you have any recom- 
mendation to make to the committee? We 
have heard the view expressed—you may 
have heard it yesterday—that succession 
duties, in a case such as this, should be 
spread out over a period of five years. 


I have also heard it expressed in another 
quarter that the succession duties be post- 
poned for a period of ‘x’ years, then be recap- 
tured, in the event the holders should sell 
their holdings. 


Mr. Sifton: There is a wrinkle that was 
rather interesting where I think the Toronto, 
and I speak from what I know of what hap- 
pened—there is a situation I believe in Toron- 
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to where the decided goal of correspondents 
seemed desirable within cosmopolitan com- 
munity like that. They could not last on the 
basis of the existing taxation so they said, 
“All right, we will tax you a different rate”. 
It may be that this could be highly desirable. 


The Chairman: The last question I would 
like to ask is, do you think your papers con- 
tribute to the national interest? 


Mr. Sifton: I would sure hope so. 
The Chairman: Do you think they should? 


Mr. Sifton: Let me put it this way: I ama 
Canadian and in that sense, I say, yes. 


The Chairman: Last night we had as wit- 
ness Mr. Claude Ryan, the publisher of Le 
Devoir. He was very critical of the coverage 
which the rest of Canada received in Quebec, 
but he was also very critical at the same time 
of the coverage of Quebec in the rest of the 
country. He made particular reference to the 
fact that with the exception of the three 
Toronto dailies, that none of the other daily 
newspapers in Canada, in his opinion, did an 
adequate job of servicing French Canada. 


They were not inventive in discovering 
ways and means of covering that part of 


Canada. 


Mr. Sifton: We had a situation at CKOC, 
some years ago now I am afraid, where we 
had an exchange of programs with a French 
station. I think it is a question of money, 
mainly. We are one of the few people, one of 
the few organization of our size that have an. 
Ottawa correspondent, sitting in the back of 
the room—Stirling King does a fine job for 
us. 


The Chairman: He’s a good man. 


Mr. Sifton: I would think if you posed that — 
question to Scotty, Mr. Fortier, “What would - 
you do if you had a million bucks to spend on 
your source material,” that has to be one of | 
his answers, where he would have additional | 
people in these areas. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you like to see him 
delegate a correspondent to the Province of 
Quebec? 


Mr. Sifton: Now, this is off the cuff, without 
looking at the mess they are involved in. 


The Chairman: Well, the other point, Mr. | 
Sifton. The broadcasting business says that 
you must contribute to national unity. 
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| Mr. Sifton: But in broadcasting, you must 
- conform to the law; but I wonder if you 
| think... 


The Chairman: You said you think you 
should. 


Mr. Thomson: I think I should point out one 
thing. We do have full access to exchanges of 
_ news through Canadian Press. 


They may not do enough; I cannot say. We 
certainly carry a good proportion of all 
Quebec news that comes into our city over 
| press wires. 
i The Chairman: I said earlier that this has 
been a long session. We must remind our- 
selves and the witnesses that we are receiving 
not one, but three briefs. We are very grate- 
ful. I thank each and every one of you on 
_behalf on my colleagues and myself. 


Senators, in our next session at eight 
o'clock this evening in this room, our witness 
will be Professor Tom Sloan, who is a veteran 
journalist and now head of the journalism 
faculty of Laval. He will be discussing the 
role of the media as it relates to national 
/unity and he will be discussing training for 
journalism. 


Thank you. 
The committee adjourned. 


(Upon resuming at 8 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, if I 
might call this meeting to order. The witness 
‘this evening, as I am sure you all know, is 
Mr. Tom Sloan who is a former newspaper 
man and now is the head of the faculty of 
communication and journalism at Laval 
University. He has a BA and an MA from the 
University of Toronto, studied at the Sor- 
bonne, at the London School of Economics. 
He received a Nieman fellowship scholarship 
at Harvard 1967-68 and he is a former reporter 
for the Globe and Mail and the Montreal 
‘Star. 


I think tonight, Mr. Sloan, it is your inten- 
tion to proceed with a statement following 
Which the Senators will be free to question 
you on the things that you say, and with your 
forbearance on the things that you don’t say. 
ls that agreeable to you? 


Mr. Tom Sloan: Yes. First of all I would 
‘ike to stress, or I should mention that I did 
write a brief brief of approximately 11 pages 
<a I presume perhaps some people have 
read. 
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The Chairman: My only reason for not 
mentioning the brief we have received is that 
I don’t know whether it has been circulated to 
the Senators. 


The Senators have a copy of the brief but 
frankly they have been inundated with 
materials and I can’t guarantee that everyone 
has read it. I have read it myself and I 
thought it was excellent. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I have no intention of 
trying to make a formal statement but if I 
may just mention a few things which are 
referred to in the brief and perhaps a few 
that aren’t during the five or ten minutes. 
When I say I am not making a formal state- 
ment, I don’t really feel in the place to do so 
because I am here really representing myself. 
I am here as an ex-newspaperman, somebody 
who is still obviously an extremely interested 
observer of the media in Canada, but I am 
not a statistician and I am not a professional 
research person. 


What I have to say in the brief, and what I 
have to say here are simply a few thoughts 
that come into my mind. 


I was going to suggest that you ask for 
example, members of the Ottawa Press Gal- 
lery to put some of their thoughts before you 
but I understand this has to some extent, at 
least, already been done. 


The Chairman: I have a note which I have 
been asked to give you. 


[Translation] 


Mr. Tom Sloan: First of all I apologize to 
the French speaking senators for not having 
prepared my brief in French. I simply did not 
have time to do it. Of course, I was told that 
an interpreter would be here, and if anyone 
wishes to ask questions in French, he is free 
to do so. 

[English] 

What I would like to say to begin with 
is that what I am sometimes afraid of doing 
and what I hope I haven’t done in the 
brief, and I don’t want to do now, is to make 
a statement of the obvious. Sometimes when 
you live in a field for quite a long time you 
can do one of two opposite things. You can 
either say something which you think is terri- 
bly profound and then you realize that every- 
body knows everything about it anyway, and 
everyone has their own ideas about it, or you 
can pass over something very quickly which 
you just assume and you discover that, of 
course the people who aren’t in the field not 
only don’t assume it but don’t really know 
what you are talking about. I hope I don’t do 
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that but perhaps I shall and if I do I gather 
that questions in the discussion afterwards 
will straighten that out. 


Generally, I am going over a little of what I 
had to say in the brief here, but it’s in differ- 
ent words. Always I think in the mass media 
in any society you have to distinguish, you 
have to bring together to a certain extent a 
social and an individual role. They are 
individual in the sense that you or I sitting 
there in front of our radio, or sitting there in 
front of our television, or reading a newspa- 
per, we are doing something as an individual 
or perhaps as a small group in a family. We 
are being entertained, we are being informed 
as an individual, but on the other side we are 
also there, we are also being informed or 
entertained as the case may be, as a member 
of a social unit. 


Whether this social unit is as a member of 
humanity, a Canadian, or Quebecker, or a 
person who lives in a certain suburb, or any- 
thing else, nevertheless we do have these two 
roles, both of which I think have to be 
considered. 


Probably tonight, I am concerned as you 
are, primarily with the social role. The 
individual role unless you are dealing with 
the Neilsen ratings or something of this type 
is not really something perhaps which inter- 
ests us. We are dealing in terms of the 
Canadian community, in terms of this coun- 
try, and in terms of the various societies and 
groups that make it up. One thing I would 
like to stress right at the beginning—lI think 
in Canada especially, the social role of the 
mass media is absolutely vital. Much more 
vital than in many other places. There are 
obvious reasons: because of our cultural dif- 
ferences, because of our regionalizations and 
because—excuse me for saying this while I 
am in Ottawa—but there is no geographical 
centre, no physical material centre in Canada 
if you like, around which a feeling of unity 
ean be crystalized. 


We are just too disparate, just too far apart 
in so many ways and this is where I think the 
media should be doing today what the rail- 
roads were said to have done in the 19th 
Century; that is bring the country together. 
They are the system of transportation and 
communications if you like that can bring 
some sort of a sentiment of unity to Canada, 
to any country that is this large and this 
dispersed. Of course, we are speaking about 
Canada as it is right now. 
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Now, speaking specifically for example, as 
to the question of entertainment over our 
mass media. Here, I could be talking about 
newspapers—there isn’t a great deal to say 
there except that we do have a certain 
amount of Canadian content. We probably 
have more Canadian content in one sense—I 
will come back to this—in newspapers than 
any other medium. When we come to televi- 
sion, of course, we have an entirely different 
situation. We realize, and it has been brought 
home to us, and it is obvious that a good deal 
of what comes to us over television in the 
guise of entertainment of course, comes from 
elsewhere. By the way, I am speaking of 
entertainment because I believe entertain- 
ment is important in the broadest cultural 
sense. It is in being entertained even while 
we most think we are individuals that we are, 
in a sense, without realizing it subconsciously 
most also perhaps a member of the communi- 
ty. On this basis I think it is fair to say—I am 
not certain I like the phrase Canadian content 
as such but I do think nevertheless that it is 
something we could be concerned with. 


For example, I live in a part of the country 
where on many Sundays during the fall we 
can tune in our publicly owned network and 
we can have our choice of six American foot- 
ball games. Perhaps it is because I am a 
Canadian football fan but I feel I am speaking 
here strictly of entertainment and I think that 
it is rather too bad that at least on this 
specific small example that certain parts of 
the country are being forced to watch a sport 
from elsewhere and not being allowed to 
watch their own, which quite often happens. 
To put it more positively, I could say the 
same thing about certain programmes that do 
come over the publicly owned network—and 
I mention that because I think one of its basic 
aims is supposed to be Canadian unity—lI 
wonder why we do have to be inflicted really 
to a very great extent with some rather 
minor situation comedies and I am thinking 
of one in particular—I don’t know whether I 
need mention the name or not... 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Mr. Sloan: The Beverly Hill Billies which I 
find might be interesting for somebody maybe 
once a week but do we really have to have it 
six nights a week at the beginning of the 
evening just between children and adults 
time? 


More positively, what can we do? Well, I 
think the main challenge—it isn’t the main 
challenge obviously but one of the main chal- 
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‘lenges, is for us to get across to each other 
what—to use that word—biculturalism can 
mean in this country. This is difficult. I have 
seen some supposedly bicultural, bilingual 
_ programmes which have made me rather sick 
_ because they have been mechanically con- 
trived. Somebody has put two words in 
_ French and then two words in English, or 
perhaps they have forgotten to use any words 
at all. This is difficult, extremely difficult but 
it’s one of the things. It’s one of the things 
that specifically in the mass media, and 
speaking of television it’s one of the things 
that we should be trying to do and it costs 
money to do, and it is going to take imagina- 
tion. I have seen some evidence of some 
effort, but not nearly enough. 


There is another thing as well. We pride 
' ourselves sometimes or call ourselves some- 
_ times the Canadian mosaic. Well, is it really 
_ essential for us to have—I am not a statisti- 
cian but I will take a guess—95% of our 
| foreign programming all coming from the one 
| country? Couldn’t we perhaps—and I am 
_ speaking here of the English networks—put a 
_ little more emphasis on a plurality of sources? 
We say we want to be Canadians, we say we 
_ want to be open to the world too, but let’s be 
_ open to the world and not just one part of it. 

. Iam not trying to be ultra chauvinist here I 
' can assure you, and I do not believe in any 
_ way that we will ever or should ever get 

_ away from a situation in which American 

_ programming will be an extremely important 

_ part of our culture. Afterall we are part of 

North America and they are a lot bigger 

_ than we are. 

_ Now to get on to information. The problem 
with information—here again, one of our 
basic issues, or one of our basic problems is 
|News sources. Too often, we see the world 
_ through the eyes of others. I am thinking 

here specifically in terms of foreign news and 
Iam not thinking of Canadian news because 
_here I think that the publicly owned networks 
and a certain number of other private sta- 
‘tions, for example, do a great deal to let us 
know what is happening on the Canadian 
| scene. 


' In terms of foreign news, and I am not 


blaming anybody here, but it is a fact never- 
_ theless—First of all let us say that there are a 
“number of newspapers and again television 
Stations especially connected with the CEC. 
who do have their own people out covering 
Stories in the world, seeing the world if you 
like through Canadian eyes, and trying to 
‘explain to us in terms of our own interest and 
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in terms of our own psychology what they do 
see. They are still being rather swamped and 
they are being swamped due to the fact that 
inevitably the Canadian Press news agency is 
an agent if you like, or a subsidiary in terms 
of world news of the American agency, the 
Associated Press. 


Now, that is what is happening on one side. 
On the other side, Quebec, you have the 
French language newspapers emphasizing in 
their news—they say Canadian Press is of 
course doing this—The agence France Press 
news. I saw figures the other day which 
would suggest that in most of the major 
newspapers over half of the foreign news 
comes in through agence France Press. 
Whereas, the English language newspapers 
have nothing. They find most of it either 
through UPI or Associated Press or, of course, 
Reuters. Well, this tends to increase, if you 
like, our two solitudes. I make one suggestion 
in the brief and that is that we, the people, 
consider it. It may be impossibie but is there 
no way whatsoever—it is expensive, I know, 
but is there no way whatsoever in which you 
could consider the possiblity at least of 
having some sort of indirect or direct—I don’t 
care, government subsidy of the Canadian 
Press in its foreign operations? It is quite 
obvious that it would be too expensive for the 
small numbers of papers that we have, the 
smaller number of papers that would be in a 
financially viable situation to do it otherwise. 


This raises problems of course and I realize 
that but nevertheless I believe something has 
to be done if we are going to again, have 
some idea of what is happening in the world. 
Again, this is through our own eyes. 


From there, I go on to the question of 
Canadian unity. It is one of the things that we 
should be concerned with and quite obvious- 
ly, it isn’t the only value but it’s one of them 
and we should give some priority to it. The 
question is how best it should be done and I 
would suggest that one way we should not be 
doing it is by harping on it all the time. I am 
talking about the media here again. I am 
talking about television, radio and newspa- 
pers, If we simply keep talking about it as a 
slogan I think that we accomplish very little. 
We can retreat into our own little ideas as to 
what Canadian unity is or what it means. 
Canadian unity means this or it means that. It 
means biculturalism or it means another kind 
of biculturalism perhaps in the West. It could 
means freight rates, or any number of things. 
What we should be doing is emphasizing, I 
think, objective information. When I use the 
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word objectivity—I would like to come back 
to this later during the discussion period—l 
don’t believe in absolute objectivity in the 
press because I believe it is impossible. I 
think if it were possible it would be too bad 
because absolute objectivity to me is simply 


machine-like reiterating of what somebody ' 


else has said. A good newspaperman, at least 
as far as I am concerned, is somebody who 
uses his own experience, his own background 
and his own intellectual honesty and integrity 
and tries to interpret as best he can what 
is happening. 


One problem in harping on abstract 
Canadian unity is that sometimes in certain 
parts of the country, we all know, there are 
prejudices, local prejudices in various parts of 
the country. Well, there are sometimes news- 
papers especially, and radio and television 
stations who not only reflect these prejudices 
but broadcast them even louder and therefore 
help to increase them in a certain area. They 
can do this always with the slogan, or in the 
name of certain abstract national unity but I 
think one has to go far beyond this. I think 
what we should be doing is emphasizing what 
is happening in Canada even if some of it 
isn’t good. Not all of it is bad either, of 
course, but I believe we have to stress this. 


In Quebec, the question of the press is espe- 
cially important; I think, maybe it is because 
I am there but nevertheless it is an important 
problem. 


The English language press, especially I 
believe in Quebec, have a responsibility and 
they have to do a great deal of interpretation. 
It is in a beautiful place to interpret English 
and French to each other in Quebec because 
there are a large number of English speaking 
people in Quebec who read the English lan- 
guage press and they interpret what they see 
in Quebec from up close to the rest of Canada 
and I think this is about it. 


Beyond biculturalism there is another prob- 
lem, the problem of the Government role and 
that of the media as well, but I am thinking 
specifically of Government. I am thinking 
more specifically of something as down to 
earth as the Post Office. I have seen and I 
have heard what has been happening in 
Quebec, to Quebec newspapers, and I didn’t 
even have to listen to Mr. Ryan last evening 
because this has been known for quite a long 
time, and I think it is probably happening all 
over the country, that any effort to make any 
system of communication, especially in a 
country like Canada—and I would stress 
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this—to make it pay its own way is in the 
long run self-defeating because we depend— 
we live by communication in this country. 
There are very few other people in the world 
who do this—we live by it and if the Post 
Office, for example, were to have to pay its 
own way and all other systems as well, trans- 
portation and communications should too. If 
they do, well, I think that is about the end for 
us. 


In other words, my basic principle is that 
communications offer the main potential 
resource for the preservation of Canada and 
we have to pay the price. We can’t avoid 
paying the price if we decide we want to 
remain a country. I don’t know whether you 
would like me to go on to the generalities of 
education etcetera now. . 


The Chairman: Well, I think we would be 
interested in hearing from you if you would 
like to carry on and talk about it. 


Mr. Sloan: Fine, thank you. My experience 
in the field goes back just approximately a 
year and a half and that’s all really, and that 
is when the Laval University courses started. 


I will explain just a small bit of its philoso- 
phy. We say that there are two types of edu- 
cation, practical education in journalism, and 
communications. One is practical and has 
been done in a considerable number of places 
both in Canada and in the United States—the 
practical—the effort to achieve a practical 
training of journalists within an educational 
framework; and the second is theoretical. 
That is an attempt to make the students 
understand the problems of communications, 
the problems of the mass media, the chal- 
lenges that are facing them, the shortcomings 
and an analysis of what they age doing etcet- 
era. Well, Laval has opted so far at least for 
the latter idea. We have a feeling that practi- 
cal training can be done much more quickly 
in either a television studio or a newspaper 
office than it can be certainly at university 
level, and not only that but it might happen 
that you may be training people to do the 
wrong things in any case. 

Practice in the mass media is changing so 
rapidly and it varies so widely also from 
enterprise to enterprise and from group to 
group that really you might be training some- 
body to do something that they will have to 
unlearn—let me put it that way—when they 
get out. We may be wrong in this but this is 
our idea now and we will see what happens 
in the next few years. 
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One question that has been raised about 
journalism education quite often is whether 
' any formal education is necessary. I find it 
' very difficult to answer this. I find it difficult 
because some of the best journalists that we 
' have or we have had have not had any 
formal education. Some of the people who 
have had formal education have not been 
_ particularly good journalists. Nevertheless I 
would weigh down just very slightly on the 
one side in saying that we are now coming 
into an area of more and more specialization 
_ in journalism as in other fields. A good gen- 
| eral reporter is very important but what is 
| becoming more and more important is a good 
labour reporter, a good economics reporter, a 
' good financial reporter and so on. While it is 
possible to get this in many other ways than 
| 
| 
| 


with formal education, nevertheless I think for 
the majority of us it is simpler to get some 
idea as to what we will be able to say about 
_ our specialization by taking a few years off 
and going to university. 


One can say, for instance, that all roads 
lead to journalism but nevertheless a formal 
education is probably one of the better ones. 
Now, this is not to say however that holding a 
| degree is or should be a meal ticket. I think, 
on the contrary, that journalism has to be 
_ kept wide open. It cannot be a profession in 
the sense that law and medicine are profes- 

sions. I don’t believe it can ever be that 
| because we are dealing with too many varie- 
_ ties of life. Journalism has to cover just too 
/ much for us to say “All right, this is the road 
_by which you become a journalist.” I don’t 
| think this is possible. 


Another thing is that journalism education, 
it has sometimes been said, is only for jour- 
| nalists but I think it’s also for people who just 
simply might want to be a good newspaper 
_reader. Somebody who wants to know his 
| _ world a little better and somebody who wants 
l to know what communication is doing for us. 

Communication isn’t just something that is 
‘now on the fringes of our lives but it is 
| ‘inundating us ail the time. I think a study of 

_the theory of communication could be just as 

_, good for political scientists for example, as a 

study of political science would be for a 

| journalist. 


I haven’t mentioned the monopolies, the 
‘problems of concentration of the press 
because I think you are going to hear a great 
| deal about that and you are probably going to 

_ask a great number of questions. One reason I 


erren’t is because I am not certain where I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
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stand. I am not certain as to what the future 
does hold or should hold. 


For example, in the Quebec Committee 
hearings at their beginning—just to give you 
one small example—Mr. Pierre LaPorte, who 
is a former journalist of long standing with 
Le Devoir in Montreal, before he entered 
politics, said in his opinion that as far as he 
could see now with the present trend towards 
concentration of the press, there was more 
real freedom for the individual journalist 
than there was in his time, when newspapers 
were separate individual entities. 


Well, I just don’t know. For the time being, 
I think it is a moot question. I think that we 
can see situations in which there are 
extremely good newspapers and a position in 
which they form part of an empire if you like 
but there are extremely bad ones that are 
independent; so that is question that as far as 
I am concerned I will leave open. 


Basically I would say that—I guess this has 
been said many many times before, and I 
guess it won’t hurt to repeat it—that freedom 
of the press is simply the other side of the 
right of the public for information. Without 
that right it means nothing. Any abstract 
freedom—if somebody says I am a newspaper 
proprietor therefore I have freedom to do and 
say what I want—this to me is strictly 
abstract and it has no real meaning in our 
world today. I don’t think it should. 


Really, that is about all I wish to say at this 
time. 


Senator Hays: Do you mind repeating that 
again, Mr. Sloan? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, certainly. I do not believe 
in abstract freedom of the press taken apart 
from responsibility. Responsibility on the one 
hand and the right of the citizen to know on 
the other. There has been a time when free- 
dom of the press was considered simply as 
the right of people who owned newspapers, or 
worked for newspapers, to be immune to 
Government interference. There was a time 
when I guess this was valid—a couple of cen- 
turies ago but today, I think that abstract 
freedom taken apart from _ responsibility, 
taken apart from the right of the citizen to 
the information that he has to have to be able 
to pick up or make up his mind about what 
he is going to do in his own country—I think 
this is quite a meaningless. Now, that was the 
point I was making. 


The Chairman: Fine, thank you Mr. Sloan. 
That was an excellent opening statement and 
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with your forbearance I will turn to the 
Senators and let them ask you questions. 
Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: First of all, Mr. Sloan, 
your shorter presentation and your presenta- 
tion tonight was very good, and I was par- 
ticularly impressed with your document on 
the situation in the press in Quebec. I hope 
there are other Senators here who may be 
more familiar with the local situation as such; 
that type of a study would have been valua- 
ble to us from all the provinces but it was 
certainly informative and I wish I was more 
familiar with the Quebec press. 


In your brief as presented tonight on page 
3, number 9, I will read it: 

The resources of television must be used 
to permit Canadians to appreciate their 
own dual heritage. Development of the 
best methods will take patience, imagina- 
tion and money, and success is not 
automatically assured but the effort must 
be made. 


I reread that several times and I wonder if 
you might elaborate on how this could be 
accomplished? 


Mr. Sloan: That is why I said it’s going to 
take a great deal of imagination and a great 
deal of patience. Which one were you 
reading? 


Senator Sparrow: Page 3, number 9 is the 
paragraph. 


Mr. Sloan: I have to answer with the state- 
ment that it is going to take further study. 
First of all, it is going to take the will to do 
it. It is going to take the will to do it on the 
part of the people who are in charge 
of the media. Somebody is going to have to 
say at some time “Well, this is one of our 
essential priorities. We are going to have to 
find a way to present the facts of bicultural- 
ism and to present—not the facts, I mean 
something stronger than that—to present the 
realities of biculturalism.” This will be from 
each group to the other and it is going to take 
quite a while to do it. For example, I won- 
der—if I were to ask tonight how many Sena- 
tors who are not from Quebec or are not from 
French Canada in general know the names of 
more than one of the Quebec chansonniers, 
let us say, folk singers. I am taking a chance 
here but I have a feeling from having spoken 
to other groups that there wouldn’t be very 
many. 
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The Chairman: Well, the only one I would 
bet on would be Senator McElman. He might 
know. 


Senator McElman: Not really Mr. Chair- 
man. There is only one subject that I am an 
authority on. 


The Chairman: I believe you have proved 
your point. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I didn’t know it. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, does that mean 
anything though? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I think what it means is 
this—yes, I think it does. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, you take for 
instance—I don’t know the name of the Eng- 
lish ones. 


Mr. Sloan: It may be because we haven't 
got as many. There are half a dozen anyway, 
first rate people singing and writing their 
own songs and singing them in Quebec. The 
top are Gilles Vigneault, but there are others 
as well who are household words to most 
Quebeckers and deservedly so. These are not 
people who are simply there and simply made 
a name because Quebec happens to be a small 
community. That, of course, I cannot prove. 
This is a question of taste but the fact that 
they have not been presented in any compre- 
hensive way to the rest of Canada even 
though it is only minorities that are going to 
listen to them—I grant you that—the same 
way that it is the minority that listens to, or 
watches public affairs programming but 


nevertheless it is a minority that counts and | 


that would be willing perhaps to listen to | 


them—to listen to these people or try to | 


understand what it is—this other culture. 


Of course, the same thing goes on the other | 


side. 


The Chairman: If I might just interrupt you 
on this point. Aren’t some of these people | 
English | 


presented on the CBC on _ the 
network? 


Mr. Sloan; I see Pauline Julien doing a few 
political discussions. I have seen—I wouldn't 
say very frequently but there is something 
else here. 


The Chairman: I didn’t mean to interrupt 
you. 


Mr. Sloan: No, you brought up a good 


point. There is something else here though © 
and that is that they may be brought up more 
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reasonably and put over more reasonably but 
there doesn’t seem to be any general pattern, 
there doesn’t seem to be any general aim if 
you like on the part of the media to do this. 
They might do it and they might say “Oh 
wouldn’t is be a grand idea to have Gilles 
Vigneault on for half an hour.” Yes, it might 
‘be but the pattern hasn’t been established and 
this is something I think that has to be estab- 
| lished in a country that calls itself or thinks 
of itself as bicultural. I haven’t got an answer 
for that really—it’s just a question. 


| Senator Prowse: I presume what you are 
I saying is, never mind whether I know who can 
| sing in French or English or anything else, 
_ but what you are saying to us I gather is that 
,the average young Canadian today, who is 
listening to singers and radio performers 
-could probably tell you all of the American 
bands and things but they haven’t got a clue 
/as to any band that came out of Quebec. Is 
this what you are saying? 


Mr. Sloan: Or out of the rest of Canada for 
that matter. I think this is essentially what I 
'was getting at. Of course, this is a problem 
_because biculturalism obviously has two 
‘problems but it is a challenge. I think if 
young English Canadians got to know some of 
these people, they would get to like them. I 
am talking about the entertainers. 


Senator Prowse: Well, they got to know the 
‘Beatles because they were a success in the 
United States and not because they were a 
‘success in England. 


| Mr. Sloan: Well, that is a general Canadian 
‘hang-up isn’t it? 


| The Chairman: Well, I think that is also 
incorrect. We got to know the Beatles before 
they came to the United States, Senator 
Prowse. 


Mr. Sloan: I don’t really know. 
re 


Senator Prowse: I don’t think we really 
wanted to know them but they did come to us 
through our American neighbours. 


The Chairman: Well, I would say that they 
were popular here when they were still in 
Britain. 


Senator McElman: What I think should be 
Nore worrisome to us in the current context 
erhaps is that when some of these outstand- 
Mg young singers and interpreters of the 
*rench Canadian culture make their appear- 
imce, let us say on some of the variety pro- 
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grammes—The guest appearances—is the 
bloody damn patronizing air with which they 
are treated. Now, the people who have them 
on I am sure have no intention of coming 
through this way but to a New Brunswicker 
with some background with the problems 
similar to those of Quebec, I have on so many 
occasions been offended, as I am sure the 
people of Quebec have been offended, by the 
lead in the variety programme almost saying 
“Hey look fellows I have a French Canadian 
on my programme.” Does this strike you in 
this way or am I being overly conscious of 
this? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I guess it has struck me on 
occasions but there is something more that 
has struck me a well. I have seen a couple of 
so called bilingual programmes and they were 
billed as bilingual programmes, and they 
were even broadcast over the English and 
French networks—I am talking about televi- 
sion programmes—this was perhaps three 
years ago—where the bilingualism consisted 
of the lead in the variety programme making 
a few bad attempts, laughing attempts to 
speak French, having a couple of signs per- 
haps in French and maybe one or two songs 
and simply switching back to English but 
without any real attempt at what I would 
call—this wasn’t even good mechanical bilin- 
gualism. That to me was patronizing as well. 


Senator McElman: Well intentioned but 
dreadfully damaging? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, that’s it. I would say so but 
this is the kind of bilingualism—well, I 
haven’t seen too many of these lately but I 
haven’t seen very much of anything lately. 
We have a few programmes such as Chan- 
sonnettes which is once a week I guess at 
various off-prime hours, presenting occasional 
singing groups from the Prairies through to 
Newfoundland—from BC through to New- 
foundland—and has one in English and one in 
French which is mildly pleasant but it per- 
haps is the kind of thing that we should be 
looking at and putting the budget and putting 
some imagination into it and seeing what else 
could be done along that line. In its own very 
limited way—I don’t know what it is but I 
know their budget certainly isn’t very much— 
that I think is presenting something to 
Canadians. Yet, I don’t know how many 
people watch it. 


The Chairman: Why hasn’t this been done? 


Mr. Sloan: I don’t know why it hasn’t been 
done. That would be the question I would 
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hope you would be putting to the people. I am 
looking here really as a spectator if you like. 


The Chairman: Why do you think it hasn’t 
been done? The point I am driving at is 
surely there is a will to do these things. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, there is one thing; perhaps 
this goes beyond biculturalism and bilingual- 
ism. It is the tale of two cities if you like. I 
have been told—let me put it this way—lI 
have never worked in fulltime television or 
radio, but I have been informed on a number 
of occasions that in the publicly owned net- 
works—in the CBC—there is a feeling, or at 
least there has been in Toronto, that the net- 
work shows, all the ones that are worth any- 
thing whatsoever, originate in Toronto. Any- 
thing that originates anywhere else has either 
got to be a local show or very occasionally be 
a low budget show of some other kind and 
this is, or has been specifically the case 
between Toronto and Montreal. Now, I admit 
here immediately that I am going to a certain 
extent on hearsay evidence. No, I can give 
you one example. I am in Quebec City, living 
in Quebec City. The Montreal English lan- 
guage network a few years ago put out a very 
serious documentary on Maurice Duplessis. 
This was a documentary, I personally think, 
that was one that could have been seen or 
should have been seen at least, or should 
have been available to people across the 
country. Not only was it not available to them 
but it wasn’t available to us in Quebec City 
because in Quebec City the local affiliate of 
the CBC, which was a private station—I 
phoned them to find out why it wasn’t coming 
over, and they said “Well, this comes from 
Montreal. This isn’t a CBC programme really 
and Toronto certainly hasn’t asked us to take 
it, therefore we are not doing it.” This is just 
a very small example if you like, but there 
are certain problems along this line. 


The Chairman: How long ago was that? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, this specific 
was—Il think it was in 1966. 


instance 


The Chairman: That recently? 


Mr. Sloan: Oh yes. This would be some- 
thing that I would suggest that the Committee 
might look into; that is to find out how many 
public affairs shows produced in Montreal are 
not presented on the networks of the CBC. I 
think there are many but I might be wrong. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow, you start- 
ed this line of questioning. Do you wish to 
pursue it? 
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Senator Sparrow: Yes, Mr. Chairman. With 
regard to your brief again on page 8, number 
23, pertaining to subsidies as such, or assist- 
ance or aid. If you can give it to communica- 
tions and transportation and others why not 
to the media? We have heard, in presenta- 
tions and briefs, concern about the increase in 
postal rates for one thing as it affects periodi- 
cals and newspapers and magazines, and so 
on. Should there be a free distribution of 
newspapers in Canada and periodicals in 
Canada? Is this what you are getting at in 
this particular case, and the reason I ask that 
again is that the CBC is subsidized very | 
heavily and the newspapers, of course have 
nothing. Again, I am asking this in the con- 
text if they wish to remain independent 
although they are highly critical of the in- 
crease in rates. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I really haven’t thought of 
free rates. If they were possible, I certainly | 
wouldn’t be opposed to them. I certainly think 
they should be minimum because as has been | 
so often said in terms of all sorts of com- 
munication and transport, the natural lines of 
communication tend to run north and south | 
even in terms of newspapers as well. | 


Senator Prowse: Not between Quebec and | 
New York? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, not so much in Quebec 
specifically. There it is simply a question of | 
sheer finance. I mean some newspapers have 
just gone to the wall, especially weekly news- 
papers. But I am thinking more generally 
here that we depend so much upon this line 
of transport and communication across the 
country no matter what areas. Whether it is| 
Air Canada or railways or our postal service.) 
I haven’t thought about it in terms of it) 
being absolutely free, no, but I certainly) 
think that any attempt to make any system oft 
communications here to pay its own way, I 
think it’s doomed. I think it is bad. I i 
they have to be subsidized. 


Senor MacDonald: May I make a com-} 
ment on that point. Don’t you think if you are) 
correct that instead of a lower postal rate 
there should be a subsidy? 


Mr. Sloan: To whom? 


Senator Macdonald: To the people who) 
are—the railroads or the... 


Senator Prowse: The carriers? 


Senator Macdonald: The carrier or some- 
one. In other words people would know “This 
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is a public service and we are paying so much 
for it,” rather than indirectly for a lower 
postal rate. For example, the CNR—they 
come to Parliament each year and we make 
up the deficit and the people know that we 
are doing this. Wouldn’t that be a better 
system rather than trying to give them a 
‘lower postal rate? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, Senator, I think we could 
also say that a lower postal rate—I am think- 
‘ing in terms of something just as simple, if 
you like, as letters. I do mention in here some 
recent studies in political science and I don’t 
mention the name—but his name is Karl F. 
‘Deutsch who is an American political scientist 
and it is on the basis of his studies that I 
make the claim, if you like, that it is the 
cross-flow of communications of all sorts that 
distinguishes a community, whether it be a 
national community or a local community. I 
don’t think that anything perhaps in terms of 
communication should be forced to pay its 
own way in Canada unless it is making some 
money some other way. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, I am not saying 
that it should pay its own way... 


_ Mr. Sloan: It should be subsidized. 


Senator Macdonald: I would think it would 
be a better policy to have a direct subsidy 
tather than an indirect subsidy. 


Mr. Sloan: Who would you make it LO, foul 
Nay ask, in the case of newspapers? 


Senator Macdonald: To the publishers. 
| 
| The Chairman: To the publisher? 


Senator Macdonald: Yes, to the people who 
ut them out. Whoever has to pay the shot 
1oW, 


| Mr. Sloan: Well, first of all you wouldn’t 
Juarantee anything? 


The Chairman: Well, that is the suggestion 
hat Mr. Eric Kierans himself has made, I 
hink in the Senate Committee on the Post 
Mfice Bill. Didn’t he say if we are going to 
ubsidize an industry, let’s make it in the 
orm of a subsidy to the publisher? I am not 
ure that he was making that as a serious 
uggsestion but he did say it and Senator Mac- 
Jonald is just saying it again. 

Senator Smith: This thing should be 
yorked out some day. It would seem to me 
aat you would immediately get into a situa- 
On and there are quite a number of them in 


| 
\ 


| 
if 
| 
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this country where the publishers are known 
from the records even to be doing pretty well. 
If they are subsidized and their mail rates go 
down, or their distribution rates are lowered 
it only adds to their profits. Now, it is all 
right to follow up and say but the Income 
Tax Act will take a poke at them but we 
don’t know just how effective that would be. 


The Chairman: I take your point but the 
effect of the postal rates on Le Devoir as 
indicated by Mr. Ryan last night is simply 
devastating. I am sure that Senator Mac- 
Donald is not even advancing the idea but he 
was asking you about it. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I am not sure. There 
would be the problem of control in the sense 
of how you are going to make sure its subsidy 
is used in this way. You could do it but then 
that would lead to more complications and 
more bureaucracy I am afraid. I have a feel- 
ing that a subsidized postal rate as such 
would be simpler and more efficient. 


Now, mind you, this other possibility cer- 
tainly might be worthy of consideration I 
don’t doubt it but I am just saying that I have 
a feeling that the other would be simpler. 


Senator Hays: Isn’t the lack of service more 
damaging than the cost of postage? 


Mr. Sloan: It certainly is. 


Senaior Hays: You know really the addi- 
tional cost when you look at a magazine over 
a year is just a matter of a few bottles of 
beer, but the lack of service is the damaging 
one. 


Mr. Sloan: I think they both go together. I 
know in the case of Le Devoir and L’Action 
in the Province of Quebec—I am not here to 
speak for L’Action, but I know that a news- 
paper such as this which has a large postal 
readership—large mail readership if you 
like—is automatically going to be hurt very 
much by the raise because after all the raise 
is more than just a few percentage points. 
However, on the question of service I agree. If 
you mail a paper on Friday and the Friday 
paper doesn’t get to you until Monday or 
Tuesday or maybe even later sometimes, then 
of course I fully agree. I think this is another 
aspect. The reason that the Saturday mail 
was curtailed was for financial reasons and 
this simply is another aspect of the whole 
problem pointing up the fact that we can’t 
afford to do it, not as a country. 


Senator Hays: But the direct subsidy as 
Senator MacDonald suggests to the publisher 
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is much better. I saw some figures, I don’t 
know how accurate these figures are, but 
back in 1965 we were subsidizing in so far as 
postage rates were eoncerned $7,000 for 
everybody connected with the newspaper 
business. This was pretty substantial. I think 
at that time the deficit was something like 50 
million dollars. It did increase to 85 million. 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, but after all it is helping 
the people in the newspaper business. What I 
am thinking of is in terms of the public, the 
public who in one way or another depend on 
the information they are getting from news- 
papers. Even if it was 85 million it would be 
an average of $4 each presumably for every 
Canadian. We can say it’s worth it or isn’t 
worth it but I am saying that the principle is 
that communications here have to be subsi- 
dized; that is my basic point. 


Senator Hays: Supposing you included it in 
the guaranteed income, would they buy it? 


Mr. Sloan: I am sorry, you lost me. 
The Chairman: You lost me as well. 


Senator Hays: Well, taking Newfoundland 
the other day we learned that 20% of the 
householders in St. John’s were not receiving 
a daily newspaper. I don’t think it was cost at 
all. They just weren’t interested or they were 
using some other means. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, we can’t force people to 
buy newspapers. Nevertheless, there are a lot 
of Canadians who do and I think that is the 
point we have to look at. 


The Chairman: Well, how do you relate 
that to the guaranteed annual income if you 
don’t mind my asking, Senator Hays? 


Senator Hays: Well, there are certain 
people regardless of cost who just don’t buy 
newspapers. They just don’t buy magazines 
because they watch television today. They are 
not interested in this sort of thing. Most of 
the people that do I think are quite able and 
capable of paying providing that the services 
are good. I think that the service is the most 
damaging aspect. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, even if they would be 
capable of paying, the problem here for 
example, would all the readers of Le Devoir 
be capable of paying the rate—perhaps they 
would, perhaps they would be capable of 
paying 25 or 30 cents a day for Le Devoir... 


The Chairman: I must say at this point 
that Mr. Ryan last night gave us or gave the 
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committee a file full of cancellations which I 
did have a chance to look through last night 
and I must say in fairness that poor service 
was the reason advanced by almost all. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I don’t think the cost—I 
don’t think the actual price of Le Devoir has 
gone up a great deal to the people who are 
receiving it through the mail. 


Senator Prowse: Well, you will run into a 
psychological problem with that interpreta- 
tion as well because people don’t like to say 
that they can’t afford anything. 


The Chairman: Well, I think perhaps we 
have spoken at length about the postal 
increase. I don’t want to terminate questions 
on it but are there any other questions that 
you want to get on to? Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: Well, in talking with 
daily newspapers and so on, and regarding 
the circulation they have, daily newspapers 
primarily cover urban areas and the cities as 
such rather than the small towns and rural 
areas. In our province in fact—and we didn’t 
get into a discussion on this today—the cost 
of a daily newspaper in a rural area is either 
double or very close to double the subscrip- 
tion costs for the person who lives in the city. 
Now, this has to be a factor of economics in 
the buying of a newspaper. I subscribe to the 
Leader Post and it is delivered to me. My 
subscription cost is $40.00 per year. Now, that 
is a fairly costly item when you compare it to 
the daily newspaper that could be delivered 
in Saskatoon or something like that plus the 
problems of course of the service that we 
were referring to. It seems to me that there is 
an injustice when the person in the rural com- 
munity must pay a higher cost for his news- 
paper than the person living in the city when 
he is just as entitled to a daily newspaper as 
anyone else is. Would you agree with that? ) 


Mr. Sloan: The point is this. If you are 
living further away from larger built up 
areas you are going to be affected. There is 
no doubt about it. However, I would say— 
again in principle—that nevertheless there 
would be a just argument there, yes, for fur- 
ther subsidization of some sort of this sort of 
communication. If we want to keep people 
informed as we should and not only by televi- 
sion, it is probably inevitable that it is going 
to cost a little higher. 


The Chairman: May I ask you a question 
myself. This has to do with national unity. 
How would you assess the coverage of 
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“Quebec and Quebec problems in the press in 
|English Canada and I think an auxiliary 
‘question, how would you assess the coverage 
‘by the newspapers in Quebec on what is hap- 
‘pening in the rest of Canada? 


Mr. Sloan: First of all the coverage of the 
‘Quebec situation in English Canada is pretty 
good for one reason and that is—I think it is 
anyway—that the major papers individually, 
and I am thinking here of the Toronto and 
Montreal papers, the big Metropolitan papers 
have their own correspondents full time. 
Now, I am thinking in terms of politics but 
also for example the Globe and Mail have 
people in Montreal to cover the provincial 
angle, and the Canadian Press is pretty well 
served in Quebec—I am thinking here again 
for example of the Quebec Press Gallery 
where the Canadian Press has direct services 
in both English and French and also the 
thains of newspapers—the big chains are 
aither directly or indirectly represented in 
that Gallery. So, politically, I think it’s pretty 
Zood. 


The problems sometimes come when you 
zet to editorial comment in certain areas 
Where no matter what their correspondents 
are writing perhaps it isn’t always under- 
‘tood. However, quantitatively and qualita- 
ively from the standpoint from the people 
vho are there I would say it is satisfactory, it 
's adequate. 


Going in the other direction it isn’t. There 
Ss no French language newspaper in Quebec 
hat has any correspondents except for 
Mttawa outside of Quebec. Of course, it isn’t 
nly English Canada that is boycotted there 
& a sense. The only correspondents for 
‘rench language newspapers in Quebec out- 
ide of the country are in Paris which is 
easonably natural I guess. There are prob- 
ems of course. Well, a financial problem 
ecause the press in Quebec—I don’t want to 
0 into the question of finances—the financial 
uestion of Le Soleil and the other ones—but 
»’s just say that they are not as well repre- 
snted as they should be. But the situation is 
erhaps worse in terms of the Canadian Press 
‘ire service because insofar as I know, and I 
vand to be corrected if this is wrong, I 
1ecked it out and I don’t think I am, outside 
gain of Ottawa there is no direct French 
‘Mguage service from any Canadian city with 
l€ possible exception of Moncton to the 
uebec members of the Canadian Press in 
Uebec. In other words, everything that 
ymes into Quebec from outside is filtered. 
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First of all it is seen through English Canadi- 
an eyes and it’s translated more or less well 
and presented to the Quebec newspaper read- 
ing public. This I think is extremely unfortu- 
nate because without saying—and I do not 
say—that on the average English language 
reporter is better than the French language 
reporter, or vice versa, but what I do say, and 
you see this if you see Canadian Press dis- 
patches written either from Ottawa or from 
Quebec in both languages, they have a differ- 
ent way of looking at things. They have a 
different way of interpreting a story and they 
have a different way of appealing to their 
own publics and readerships in either case. I 
think it is very unfortunate—economically it 
may be inevitable for the time being but it is 
unfortunate—that there is no regular French 
language coverage of events in English 
Canada. 


The Chairman: May I take it from your 
comments then—Mr. Ryan last night for 
example, differed with you in part. He felt 
the coverage of Quebec in English Canada— 
he specifically said that the Toronto papers 
did a good job and he thought that the rest 
of the papers did a bad job. I was wondering 
if you presumably differ with that? 


Mr. Sloan: First of all it’s only really the 
Toronto papers that are directly represented. 
Southams are represented indirectly through 
a reporter who works for the Gazette and I 
presume, and I can only presume that his 
stories are going to the other Southam papers 
across the country. The Free Press publica- 
tions are again indirectly represented by the 
Globe and Mail reporter in Quebec and I 
presume again that his coverage is going 
throughout the country to those papers. To’ 
the extent that it isn’t of course, it is each 
newspaper’s decision to decide what it wants 
to publish and what it doesn’t. When you talk 
about the Toronto press I think you really in 
general are talking about at least the major 
chains. Of course, on behalf of the Thomson 
papers there is nobody. There is a Thomson 
newspaper in Quebec City but it has no real 
representation at the Press Gallery and they 
take their information from the Canadian 
Press. 


I am not quite certain to what Mr. Ryan 
was referring. For example, I can give you 
this, and that is that the Gazette in Quebec 
has had until recently some difficulties in 
finding a permanent reporter and during this 
period I am sure that a number of Canadian 
newspapers went without. Now that they 
have somebody I presume again that this cov- 
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erage will pick up, but essentially I certainly 
know that the Toronto newspapers are COV- 
ered and well covered in Quebec. 


The Chairman: May I ask you something on 
what you said earlier, and if I can quote 
you—you said we see the world through non- 
Canadian eyes. The Canadian Press has been 
here this week and I believe they were here 
yesterday morning and we put that point sub- 
stantially to them and the answer was that 
this really doesn’t matter because what we 
receive in terms of CP coverage from outside 
of the country is accurate, factual, objective 
and I guess the contention there was that 
there isn’t the distinctly Canadian view of 
this information. I wonder if you would com- 
ment on that? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, when we start talking 
about the accuracy of the wire agencies, yes, I 
am convinced that neither in UPI or Associat- 
ed Press, or Agence France Presse is there 
any willingness or any deliberate idea of dis- 
torting the news but nevertheless, and we can 
see I think in Vietnam in one case, and Alg- 
eria in the other, a pretty good example; the 
way that Agence France Presse treated the 
Algerian question back in 1958 was quite dis- 
tinct, to put it mildly, from the way in which 
the American services treated the Algerian 
question. One can say exactly the reverse 
today in the case of the Vietnam question. 
But more than that, without wanting to mis- 
lead, or without distorting the facts—and I 
am certainly not accusing them of this— 
nevertheless an Associated Press reporter 
anywhere in the world when he is sending 
back his copy to his head office in New York, 
he is not going to give a damn what the 
Canadian newspaper reader or the Canadian 
newspapers, or anybody else might feel about 
it. He is going to be appealing to the psy- 
chology of the readers he knows and of the 
newspapers he knows. 


There may be some places for example, and 
I am thinking in terms of French Africa, or 
Commonwealth Africa, where perhaps either 
people in Quebec in one case, or English 
speaking people in Canada on the other, 
might have a_ specific interest and the 
Associated Press will not be giving us this. 
They won’t be interested in it and I don’t 
blame them. Of course, we could be getting it 
from Reuters and from Agence France Press 
in one case and the other, I quite agree. But 
in all of these cases nevertheless we are still 
seeing it through the eyes of somebody from 
a different culture, with a different psycholo- 
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gy and who is aiming at a different reader- 
ship. We can call the news accurate and we 
also don’t need to say that everything has to 
be slanted Canadian—that there has to be a 
Canadian interest in something—but never- 
theless I think somebody who is Canadian or 
who at least knows the Canadian newspaper 
media world can, all things being equal, give 
to Canadians a better picture as to what in 
effect he is seeing in other sections of the 
world. 


The Chairman: Could you give me an 
example of what a Canadian interpretation of 
some international news event might be as 
opposed to something which is on the wire 
service at present? 


Mr. Sloan: Well,... 
The Chairman: Take Vietnam if you wish. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, Vietnam is one case; we 
obviously have both AP and UPI as non-offi- 
cial but nevertheless as representative sources 
who represent a country which is at war. 
Well, obviously, they are going to refer to 
such things as the enemy, the ally and again, 
without distortion, because in what they have 
done in the case of the Song My massacre, I 
am sure they are trying their best to bring 
out the reality of the war—but nevertheless 
whether they are pro or con, they are bring- 
ing out this reality in a refiection of an 
American opinion, of an American reader- 
ship. 


This is another example where a Canadian 
reporter presumably would not be exactly the 
same bind. On the other hand, we can say 
that Agence France Press will be giving an 
objective report. Well, maybe it will, but on 
the other hand Agence France Press has its 
own historical background in the specific case 
of Vietnam and it is consciously or uncon- 
sciously going to be in one sense or another 
justifying the French attitude towards this. It 
may be a ‘we told you so’ attitude, or it may 
be anything else and it may lead to extremely 
objective reports but nevertheless—it could 
be a series of reports coming from and aimed 
at another psychology than ours. 


I think also, for example, what would have 
been the situation if the Canadian newspa- 
pers had not had representatives in Paris 
during the last two or three years of the 
DeGaulle Government? Now, this was 4 
pretty obvious case where Associated Press 
wasn’t really going to be very interested 
except incidentally and the Agence France 
Press was going to be giving us a French 
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view and we had to have our own people 
there to give us a view as to what they 
thought was happening in terms of not only 
French internal politics but of Canadian rela- 
tions as well. 


_ The Chairman: Let me be the Devil’s Advo- 
cate. You have made the point that the 
Canadian papers were there during that 
_ period. Would you therefore justify having a 
_Canadian correspondent in other parts of the 


_ world? 
Mr. Sloan: Everywhere. 


The Chairman: Well, where would you 
have them? 


Mr. Sloan: Well,... 


_ The Chairman: Would you have them in 
Israel? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. I think you have to have 
them in key points. We obviously are never 
‘going to be able to compete with Associated 
Press in terms of finances even if there were 
‘a Government subsidy. 
| The Chairman: How many key points, a 
dozen? 


_ Mr. Sloan: Well, a baker’s dozen if you like. 
I wouldn’t attempt to name them except to 
say it’s quite obvious—London, Paris, 
‘Moscow, Peking, and some place in South 
America, I don’t care where because again 
South America is another example where 
there are specific problems and specific rela- 
‘tions between the United States and South 
American countries, and the Associated Press 
‘man and the UPI man for example down 
there are going to be looking at these things 
on the question as to how certain events are 
going to affect relationships between the 
United States and these countries. We are 
interested in this but that isn’t the only thing 
we are interested in. 


_ At the same time we can’t necessarily take 
it from Reuters or AFP because we are on the 
same continent as South America—not the 
same continent, excuse me, but the same 
lemisphere—and we do perhaps more and 
more have some sort of feeling that there is 
something in common between us and that 
derhaps Canadians should attempt to look at 
uatin America the same way as they may be 
ooking at us. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Sloan, just to clarify 
me point. Are you pretty well satisfied with 
he way CBC news is handled by the appoint- 
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ment of their people to Moscow, Paris, 
London, and they send them down into Israel 
and over on the Arab side, and around the 
world? 


Mr. Sloan: I think it is pretty good. 
Senator Smith: You think it is pretty good? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, I think it is pretty good. Of 
course, it is being done by subsidy. It is being 
done with the public money but I think this is 
something the public money should do. 


Senator Smith: By the way, if I might also 
comment on this. It’s one of the things that I 
hear quite often and quite generally. Why 
does the CEC have to spend all this money to 
cover subjects on which there are others 
there anyway and they could always buy it 
from Associated Press and we can’t seem to 
see the need for viewing it through Canadian 
eyes. I think this point is a very important 
one. I am glad that you have suggested that. 


Senator Hays: I was wondering if there has 
ever been an exchange of reporters. For 
example, we have New Zealand reporters 
here and we have Australian reporters, an 
exchange of reporters insofar as certain 
newspapers are concerned, where a reporter 
works 90 per cent on the news staff of Auck- 
land and 10 per cent of his material goes to 
Canada and 10 per cent of the Canadian con- 
tent goes to New Zealand. Has there ever 
been any of this? 


Mr. Sloan: There has been a little bit of 
this, I think, let’s say between some papers in 
Canada and perhaps Britain and there is 
some between Quebec right now and France. 
There is a group in Quebec, a Government 
sponsored group called L’Office Franco- 
Quebecois which is receiving and sending 
both reporters to France and from France. 
This is on a relatively small scale but it is 
being done. In the other Commonwealth coun- 
tries, to the best of my knowledge, I have 
never heard of it. I believe we have imported 
quite a few and very good Australian news- 
paper men over here but I don’t know wheth- 
er we send any. 


Senator Hays: Is there a possibility of being 
able to do this? This would eliminate the 
costs that you speak of. We would be more 
familiar with the Australian situation and 
they would be much more familiar with the 
Canadian situation. 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, I think that would be an 
excellent idea. 
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Senator Hays: Let’s say Australia or New 
Zealand or Africa or any of these countries. 
To take Vietnam for instance, you get an 
entirely different viewpoint of the war in 
Australia and New Zealand and you wouldn’t 
think it was the same war as you do from the 
United States or from Canadian news reports, 
and in countries in Africa. 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, I think this is a good idea. 
It certainly bears looking into. The cost prob- 
lem would be there but let’s face it, we are an 
expensive country. This would be something 
that I would think would be a very good idea. 


Senator Hays: I was just wondering wheth- 
er this has ever been explored? 


Mr. Sloan: To my knowledge no, but I 
think that maybe the publishers could tell 
you better than I. 


Senator Prowse: I am basically interested 
in the suggestion we had a few moments ago 
that it might be helpful if it were possible for 
papers to be carried by the post office or 
express or something without cost, and some- 
body mentioned a figure. How much do we 
pay a year—do you have the figure—I just 
can’t recall it—for the CBC? 


Mr. Sloan: No, I don’t have the figure on 
that. 


The Chairman: No, we have that figure on 
file. But we do have it here? 


Senator Prowse: But it certainly is more 
than we have been subsidizing newspapers? 


Mr. Sloan: Oh yes. 

Senator Prowse: By a long shot. 

Mr. Sloan: I should think so. 

Senator Prowse: You are interested in... 


Mr. Borden Spears: One hundred and sev- 
enty five million. 


The Chairman: One hundred and seventy 
five million? 


Mr. Spears: Yes. 

Senator Prowse: Is that the dificit? 
Senator Hays: No, the subsidies. 

The Chairman: That is how much it costs. 


Senator Prowse: We are paying 175 million 
to subsidize radio and television and chiefly 
television, and we are going to make newspa- 
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pers pay their way. This is what it looks like, 


but let’s take something else. My understand- 
ing is that originally when Canadian Press 
was first set up there was a subsidy provided 
to them and then they finally gave it up 
because they felt that it might influence their 
objectivity if I might use the term. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, for a brief period there 
was a demand for a subsidy, there was a 
subsidy I think around 1918 or 1919. 


Senator Prowse: Well, whatever it was. 


Mr. Sloan: During the First World War. 


Senator Prowse: It was for the cost of car- | 


rying the service? 
Mr. Sloan: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: But it was the press them- 
selves that gave up that particular subsidy 
because it was in a direct form. Now, if it is 
decided that it is in the interest of Canadians 
that there should be the widest possible dis- 
semination and information, or access to 
expressions of opinion, wouldn’t it be better 
to provide it in the form of, let’s say, free 
transportation for the sake of illustration to 
which anybody could have access and the 
market would take care of the rest... 


Mr. Sloan: Such as the telegraph companies 
for example? 


Senator Prowse: No, what I have in mind is | 


a subsidy to the post office. For example we 
do it with weeklies now. We have a 40 mile 
free area or something of this nature. For 


example we just say all right, one of the 


things the post office is going to do is carry 
any kind of a daily, or any kind of a weekly 
to anywhere it has to go in Canada—now, 
aside from the fact that there would be some 
problems would this serve a useful purpose as 
far as the exchange of information or com- 
munication between various parts of the 
country? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, I think it would. I don’t 
know how much it would cost but... 


The Chairman: Well, may I ask Senator 
Prowse and Mr. 
would both agree that there are a great many 
newspapers in this country that are making a 
great deal of money and would you make that 


offer, or that kind of an offer available to | 


them? 


Senator Prowse: I was going to come to | 


that. As a person who is interested in a news- 


Tom Sloan—surely you | 
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paper school or a school for the training of 
ournalists, would you agree that generally 
oday the wages available to writers in the 
-1ewspaper business are probably the lowest 
1 of any graduate of any professional school? 


_. Mr. Sloan: Well, first of all just one very 
mail correction. Our school is not trying to 
} rain journalists. 


| ‘Senator Prowse: 
acility? 


| Mr. Sloan: Yes. 


You are providing a 


| 

; 

|| It varies so tremendously. 
The wages for example—the difference in 
. vages when I went into the newspaper busi- 
\ess and what they are now, I guess they 
aight not have tripled but they have certain- 
_y increased dramatically. There was a time 
_vhen what you say was absolutely true. 


7 Senator Prowse: I started at $50 a month in 
he newspaper business. 


__ Mr. Sloan: May I ask where? 
_ Senator Prowse: Yes. In Edmonton in 1934. 


| Mr. Sloan: Well, by 1949 in Hamilton it had 
one up to $25 a week. 


| Senator Prowse: Well, 
| either? 


that is not very 


Mr. Sloan: No, but that was 1949, and I am 
old that in Quebec, and I was checking some 
' gures and the Quebec Federation of Journal- 
its estimates that in the last five years the 
_verage wage has doubled in Quebec. Now, 
vhen you talk about the average wage, you 
| ave to watch out because you can go up for 
ome stars to $18,000, and you can go down 
-» some small town dailies—I am not even 
oeaking of the weeklies here—dailies, I 
i ather the minimum right now is around 
4,000. 


| Senator Prowse: Well, we had a Guild 
gure the other day of $75. 40 a week as a 
arting wage in one contract. 


Mr. Sloan: Would this be in Toronto? 
Senator Prowse: No. 


Mr. Sloan: Would it be after one year 
xperience or two years of experience? 


‘Senator Prowse: No experience. 


Mr. Sloan: In Toronto and Montreal gener- 

ly speaking they have the one year wage 

ad the two and the three and the four and 

iey have a five year minimum contract and 
21409—6 
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most people who are working for a newspa- 
per in Toronto have the equivalent of five 
years. 


Senator Prowse: Do you know what teach- 
ers start at? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, it depends where. 
Senator Prowse: Well, in Ontario? 
Mr. Sloan: What, grade schoolteachers? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. A person that is able 
to go out and teach. 


Mr. Sloan: No. 


Senator Prowse: It would be a little more 
than that I think. 


Mr. Sloan: Perhaps in some rural areas. I 
really don’t know though but as far as salary 
goes it has improved. 


Senator Prowse: Well, the point I am 
making is this. Would we be better served in 
your opinion in the type of communications 
we get if wages in the communications busi- 
ness were considerably better than they are 
today? 


Mr. Sloan: I think not only in communica- 
tions but just about any business perhaps. 


Senator Prowse: It is an economic law? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. The thing is you have to 
remember that when you are starting off in a 
small newspaper, or in a chain newspaper, 
very often the person who is starting has no 
experience whether he is or is not a universi- 
ty graduate. He may have to do such a simple 
thing as learning how to type after he gets 
there, or he may never learn to type, but at 
least he will have to learn to do some of the 
fairly simple things that a newspaperman 
does. Very often after he has had a year or 
two’s experience, at low wages admittedly, 
then he has a chance to move up and to 
improve considerably. One has to admit that 
there are some small newspapers who simply, 
I presume, can’t afford to pay any more. 


With weekly newspapers in Quebec the 
wages are pretty ridiculously low in a sense, 
but they are not ridiculously so from the 
standpoint of the publisher of the weekly 
newspaper. This is where people without 
training go to learn the craft and certainly an 
improvement has to go on, but to say that it 
is going to improve very drastically in rela- 
tion to other trades or professions in the next 
five years I can’t honestly predict. 
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Senator Prowse: Can you tell me what the 
school you are the head of does attempt to do 
in training people? 


Mr. Sloan: It attempts to—by the way, 
there are available if you don’t mind my 
mentioning it, some of our new calenders that 
you may wish to look at. It does attempt to 
initiate people to the problems of journalism, 
into the challenges they are going to face, 
into what a newspaper is doing and how it is 
doing it, and to what the wire services are, 
and it is doing this. I must stress one thing. 
On the basis—let’s say we have 36 courses or 
30 courses; 12 of these, approximately two- 
fifths, will be in journalism and information, 
and the rest will be in other faculties entirely. 
Our students go wherever they want pretty 
well in the university and take whatever 
courses they want. They choose their own 
specialization. We don’t choose it for them. 
Each student might have a different course 
from the next student. There are some, of 
course, that are more popular than others. 


First of all we do not try to teach them 
how to write leads and we don’t try to teach 
them how to write news stories because we 
feel that if we teach them this they might have 
to be untaught as I mentioned earlier, and 
secondly they are going to learn in one or two 
months on the job what we would try and 
teach them perhaps in eight or nine months. 
We feel that we can be spending our time 
better. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, what you 
are doing is trying to give a basic standing 
and the basic equipment to the insatiable 
curiosity of the individual? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. In a sense we are trying to 
do what political science does. Political 
science doesn’t turn out politicians but it 
turns out some journalists. We don’t turn out 
journalists but we turn out some who might 
become journalists and others will be looking 
at them. 

Senator McElman: Last evening I started to 
develop a dialogue if you will with Mr. Ryan 
and I was awfully sorry that the time ran out 
so that I couldn’t pursue it. It has to do, Mr. 
Sloan, with the situation of the Acadian 
people in New Brunswick. As I recall you are 
quite familiar with New Brunswick having 
spent a fair deal of time down there? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Through a very difficult 
period; and I might say you did an excellent 
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job of interpreting what was going on to the 
people of Quebec and elsewhere. The popula- 
tion of New Brunswick is not as concentrated 
in one specific area as it once was but it is 
still largely on the northeast shore of the | 
Madawaska and across the top of the prov- 
ince down to the Moncton environment, but it 
is moving out into the total community. 


L’Evangeline with its financial history isn’t 
a heck of a lot better today in spite of the 
subsidization it’s received from the late Gen- 
eral and I believe currently some assistance 
from the Federal authorities. It is still in des- 
perate straits and it is not really serving the 
French speaking people at large in the prov- 
ince. Circulation certainly isn’t sufficient... 


Mr. Sloan: About 2,000 isn’t it? 


Senator McElman: Yes, and you are talking 
about 250,000 people which we would assume 
would be about 50,000 households on the | 
average. | 


I asked Mr. Ryan if perhaps in this special 
circumstance—what I was trying to do really 
was to hold up to him a mirror of not the 
complaints but the relation of the situation of 
Quebec apropos of the rest of Canada, but to 
a lesser extent the same situation perhaps in | 
New Brunswick and the responsibility of the 
media in Quebec to the people of New Brun- 
swick of Acadian descent. The Acadians, rela- 
tive to the population and the rest of Canada, 
are very small but relative to the population 
of New Brunswick very large and a very 
important segment of the second culture, and 
I asked him if he didn’t feel that there was a 
distinct and heavy responsibility with the 
French language press to not only interpret to 
the French speaking people in Canada at 
large the problems of their French speaking 
bretheren in New Brunswick but as well to 
make some strenuous attempts to interpret to 
the Acadians of New Brunswick the problems 
of the people in Quebec. Believe me, in the 
Province of New Brunswick there is a great 
misunderstanding of what the problems of 
Quebec are, and what the French speaking 
people face in the Province of Quebec within 
Canada; there is a very grave misunderstand- 
ing. The intellectual elite if you will, or what- 
ever terminology you use, do understand it 
but L’Evangeline editorially and otherwise 
has not sufficient strength to carry this mes- 
sage from the elite to the masses of the 
Canadian people. They are getting their news 
of whatever calibre you might regard it from 
a very closely held, closely managed English 
speaking press and the viewpoint of that— 


and I don’t think I am simply expressing my 
/own view here—the viewpoint expressed 
there in these matters if expressed at all is a 
very very narrow one. 


Mr. Sloan: I don’t think Mr. Ryan would 
have disagreed with you. 


Senator McElman: No, but I wasn’t able to 
_ follow it through to the full extent as I would 
have liked to have done. As a matter of fact I 
would love to have an evening with him to 
discuss this further. I think this would take a 
full evening to really probe the depths of it. 
Do you feel there is a great responsibility 
here? Do you feel it’s something that is being 
overlooked by the people of Quebec? 


_ Mr. Sloan: I think you know the Acadian 
\problem much much better than I do but 
there is one danger that I could see, if what I 
understand is correct, and that is that this 
‘might not be appreciated too much by the 
Acadian people themselves. In other words 
there is, in spite of the common language, 
| there are nevertheless what the Acadians 
‘consider are cultural differences between 
what they call French Canadian and Acadi- 
‘ans. There already have been campaigns car- 
‘ried on in Quebec and as far as I know the 
‘Quebec Government has done something 
‘directly or indirectly through the Cultural 
Affairs Department to help L’Evangeline and 
Le Devoir has carried out campaigns in the 
‘past few years as well. These are subscription 
‘campaigns for L’Evangeline and if Le Devoir 
or if Quebec media as such tried to push too 
‘much the Quebec view in Acadia it might not 
be welcome. I am asking you as much as 
‘Saying it. I don’t know. I have a feeling it 
‘wouldn’t be welcome. 


_ Senator McElman: You are quite right in 
‘one sense. Mr. Ryan suggested last evening 
‘that the only salvation here was not for just a 
‘Strong L’Evangeline but strong leaders from 
‘the Acadian people themselves who would 
‘through L’Evangeline develop additional lead- 
ership and additional strength in their com- 
‘Munities quite aside from the Quebec view- 
‘Point, but I think you missed my point. One 
of the other angles of it is that the Acadians 
do believe they are different from Quebecois 
except in Madawaska county in the Republic 
where they are Quebecois but in the rest of 
‘the province they are Acadian. 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. 


r ‘Senator McElman: So there is this differ- 
‘ence and perhaps because of it or in spite of 
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it, I don’t know why, but there is a devilish 
misunderstanding with I think the ereat 
majority of the Acadians of just what the 
legitimate ambitions of the people of Quebec 
are. I think perhaps the misunderstanding is 
almost as great, or greater—no, I shouldn’t 
say than the Canadians of the Prairies—but 
pretty close. 


Mr. Sloan: It is a problem. 


Senator McElman: It is a devilish problem. 
It is one that is bothering the people of New 
Brunswick very very much and we hear very 
little about it. Like yourself, I believe in 
exposing things and having a dialogue and 
getting to the roots in order to find solutions. 
It’s a festering sore. It is a piece of dynamite 
with the fuse lit. 


Mr. Sloan: Perhaps it could be worked the 
other way as well. That is that Quebeckers 
and the French language press in Quebec 
might be more interested in what is happen- 
ing to the Acadians. We talk of two solitudes 
between English and French but in a sense 
perhaps there is another two solitudes as 
well. A good many people in Quebec Prov- 
ince, and certainly the Quebec nationalists 
don’t really care about the Acadians as they 
think the Acadians are doomed anyway. 
There has been some work done by some 
newspapers; La Presse for example a few 
years ago carried out quite a lengthy evalua- 
tion of what was happening in northern New 
Brunswick to the Acadians but there hasn’t 
really been a great deal done. Quebec is con- 
cerned so much about themselves now and as 
I say they tend to ignore the Acadians and 
the Acadians naturally think their own prob- 
lems are completely different and I agree 
with you that this should be explored. I don’t 
know how it can be done and the only thing I 
can see is that L’Evangeline somehow or 
other has to be kept, has to be maintained 
independently even though it does receive 
subsidies. It still has to be an independent 
voice for the Acadians. Le Devoir could never 
go down there, or any other paper, and 
preach to the Acadians. 


The Chairman: I think, Mr. Sloan, we won’t 
carry on too much longer but with your for- 
bearance I believe there are a few more 
questions. 


Mr. Sloan: Of course. 


The Chairman: I say with your forbearance 
but I will say also with the forbearance of my 
colleagues. They have been sitting here since 
10 o’clock this morning. 
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Senator McElman: You will recall Mr. 
Sloan, during the period you were in New 
Brunswick there had been undertaken—let’s 
forget all political considerations here which 
is difficult for me to do—I think what could 
be fairly described as one of the most exten- 
sive reform programmes that has been seen 
in any part of the nation at a provincial level 
which restructured the whole of Government 
at the provincial and municipal levels. The 
design of this, of course, was to attempt, ill- 
advised or otherwise, to ensure that every 
citizen no matter where he might live had the 
same basic level of services, educational—and 
I stress educational, health, welfare and 
justice. 


Now, you have to have some appreciation 
of the history of New Brunswick up to that 
point, where not by design but by lack of 
attention one very large part of the province 
had less than a reasonable standard of ser- 
vices particularly again in education, which 
has resulted in the Acadian people generally 
not being able to bring their economic stand- 
ards up because of lack of better standards. 


In the course of this programme there was 
one specific part of it which upset some very 
influential people and the media of New 
Brunswick with the exception of L‘Evange- 
line (it got rather uptight on occasion as well, 
if you will recall) but with the exception of 
that went almost wholesale against this pro- 
gramme and it gave rise... 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, I have 
been asked by some of the people at the back 
if you will please speak up. 


Senator McElman: It gave rise to old feel- 
ings that many of us were thinking with 
delight and complacency had been buried and 
we found out they were still smouldering in 
both ethnic groups and these by the vehe- 
mence and at times viciousness of the press 
were blown back into bonfires. 


Now, all this brings me to one point alone 
which comes back to my earlier question. 
There did develop a very strong feeling not 
solely with the Acadian people of New Brun- 
swick but with many people who have tried 
desperately hard to get to the bottom of these 
problems and find solutions; there arose a 
very strong feeling that the press of Quebec 
were almost traitors in that—not that they 
‘didn’t intervene but at least that they didn’t 
try to tell the people of Quebec what was 
happening in New Brunswick. This brings me 
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back of course to my initial question to you. | 
Is there a responsibility? | 


Mr. Sloan: Well, personally, as a Canadian I | 
would say yes. Without trying to defend 
any—are you talking specifically about the 
French press in Quebec? 


| 
Senator McElman: Yes. | 
Mr. Sloan: I don’t know what else was baie | 
pening in those days. I can’t remember what 
was happening in Quebec in those days but it 
was undoubtedly part of the same pre-occu- 
pation or same general pre-occupation. Unfor- | 
tunately, a large proportion of Quebeckers 
and presumably a large portion of the Quebec 
press just didn’t feel it was important. I think 
they were wrong but I don’t remember. It 
seems to me, however, one newspaper at least 
did send someone down and someone did doa 
series on that particular problem. I think it 
was from La Presse. 


} 


Senator McElman: Yes, that’s right. 


Mr. Sloan: It was probably the only news- | 
paper that had money to do it. It certainly | 
was unfortunate and the role played by) 
several of the media in New Brunswick I feel 
was rather unfortunate. I can say this, that 
you do have to distinguish here again 
between what you might call the working 
reporter and the person who makes the 
editorial policy. I knew a great number of the 
working reporters in New Brunswick and I 
found their attitude fair, their own personal 
attitudes, and at least some of these stories I) 
saw as news stories seemed again to be sto- 
ries that were basically honest and basically 
fair. 


However, when you get to the editorial 
page, of course, it is a completely different 
question and I can’t honestly say to what 
extent or if at all their stories when they 
reached the newspapers had been altered. I 
don’t know. 


Senator McElman: Many complained that 
they were. 


Mr. Sloan: Well, they would be in a posi- 
tion to know. 


Senator McElman: Well, like yourself I 
have great respect for the working press 
there. Let me be clear. We are not talking 
about an election. 


Mr. Sloan: No, no, I remember the period 
very well. = | 
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The Chairman: I would like to ask you one 
or two questions in closing. I would like to 
have your views on the underground press in 
Canada. Why we have one, and what is its 
future? 


Mr. Sloan: I am not an expert in this field I 
am. afraid. 


The Chairman: Well, we would be interest- 


_ ed in your views even though you are not an 


expert. 


Mr. Sloan: In Quebec City we don’t have 
one. We don’t have one at least as far as I 
know. 


The Chairman: Do you see the underground 
papers at all? 


Mr. Sloan: Very very occasionally. I have 


seen them more in the United States more 


than I have seen them here. 


The Chairman: Would you rather not com- 
ment on that? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I could comment in a 
couple of sentences really by saying that the 
underground press, first of all because of the 
structures of the overground press if you like, 


_ I think they are saying that the regular press 
is not saying it like it is and that the regular 


press does not represent them. I don’t know 
whether they have ever used the phrase 


' “Never trust an editor” but I suspect some of 


them have thought this. They think that they 
are telling it like it is for their own genera- 
tion and this is the impression that I would 


| have certainly from having a look at it. As I 


say I have seen it more in the United States 
than I have in Canada. 


The Chairman: What will happen to the 
underground press? Will it disappear or will 


| it grow? 


Mr. Sloan: Well, I think what will happen 
to the underground press depends on what 


_ happens to its clientele, which is to say the 
» students and the younger people who are 


reading it. What is going to happen for the 
next generation of youth? 


The Chairman: Well, where are the next 
generation of students? You mean the high 


| School kids? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes—well, I would think that 
the high school students already are reading 
the underground press. 


The Chairman: Well, there are under- 


| round papers already designed specifically 
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for high school students but you mean young- 
er still? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. We have seen two or three 
different generations of students in the United 
States and in Canada who are having com- 
pletely different problems and different ways 
of looking at life and the latest group has 
read the latest underground press. Unfortu- 
nately here I haven’t studied the underground 
press very much. This is just a feeling I have. 


The Chairman: Have you read Professor 
Merrill’s book on the elite press? 


Mr. Sloan: No. 


The Chairman: Then, I won’t ask you the 
question I was going to ask you. 


Mr. Sloan: I would like to see the book. 


Senator Smith: May I ask him a question, 
Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: Let me ask Mr. Sloan if he 
has read Donald Gordon’s article which 
appeared in the Financial Post a month or so 
ago on the future of the communications 
world? 


Mr. Sloan: No, I am sorry I haven't. I 
haven’t read Mr. Gordon’s article. You are 
giving me another reference. 


Senator Smith: Yes, it is a good reference. 
Mr. Sloan: What date was it? 


Senator Smith: September the 27th or along 
in that area. I happened to get a copy of this 
from the library as I was interested in the 
subject. 


Senator Sparrow: Mr. Sloan, Senator McEl- 
man referred to it but in reference to West- 
ern Canada and the statement I think was 
true, he didn’t elaborate on it, but people in 
Western Canada, and I think it’s true in every 
part of Canada, certainly don’t get the infor- 
mation that they should of the other regions 
of Canada, particularly the Maritime Proy- 
inces as such, and Quebec basically. We don’t 
seem to get it through radio or television 
either as such, or as much as we should in 
order to understand the basic problems, and 
for in-depth reporting I feel that newspapers 
probably are the best media. 


We have a national transportation system, 
CNR, Air Canada, a national radio and a 
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national TV. Is there an area open for a 
national newspaper? 


Mr. Sloan: There is a technical problem 
there and that is in a place like Canada 
which is not like England... 


Senator Sparrow: As an example... 
Mr. Sloan: You mean on wire service. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, with wire photos. 
You could have publication in each province 
simultaneously daily with the wire service. 
When the wire services come from each prov- 
ince, as an example, a page or two or what- 
ever it was from each province of news and a 
national portion, and an international portion, 
and provincial, and it could be done by tele- 
type I would think rather inexpensively or 
expensively of course... 


Mr. Sloan: I think really, what you are 
suggesting is essentially a national newspaper 
which would be basically a series of Canadian 
Press dispatches from the different regions. 
My worry here would be, without putting 
blame on the Canadian Press, but it might 
turn out to be rather dull. It might turn out 
to be rather dull because of the type of news 
it would be printing. In other words I think 
an authentic newspaper has to reflect some 
sort of milieu. It doesn’t have to reflect it 
right to the bitter end; it doesn’t have to 
pander to its prejudices but it nevertheless 
has to have some background, some place 
where it’s getting not only its ideas but its 
feelings. I think that sort of a paper would 
depend upon whether we could really get 
some sort of a national Canadian non ab- 
stract feeling, some sort of a real Canadian 
sentiment and in terms of our geography I 
just don’t know. By our very nature we area 
puralist country. We could have not only 
biculturalism but puralism in every sense. 
Each region has its own interests and its own 
character and I don’t think we would be 
much without this. We could always have 
some sort of a publication which would bring 
_ together the facts and figures of what is hap- 
‘ pening in the various regions of the country. 
It won’t replace the newspaper I don’t think. 


Senator Sparrow: I am thinking of a study 
being done in a province or a region that 
would be for the consumption of that prov- 

.ance, It would reflect the provincial thinking 
of that area or the regional thinking. We 
would in turn get exactly that same thing in 

* another province where now we are not get- 

ting that. We will get in press coverages for 
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example, the Canadian Press, a Committee 
may bring out a very important point but | 
because a particular person on the Committee 
may be from the Maritime Provinces what is 
reported in the Maritime press would be what | 
that particular person said from the Mari- | 
times which doesn’t really reflect perhaps 
what the Committee decided that day. This is 
what we are faced with continually and par- 
ticularly in our region where we are not get- | 
ting the sense and the feeling of the Quebec 
problem as an example, or the problems in 
the Maritimes, or the wheat problem and the | 
poverty problems in the west, or in other 
areas because of this factor. 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Sloan: I don’t think this would be 
impossible but I believe it would have to be 
subsidized. I don’t think that you are going to 
have enough people buying it on a mass basis 
to be able to make it profitable. Let us put it | 
this way. I think it might be an excellent idea | 
but I think you would have to realize that | 
the cost would have to be paid. This would 
sort of be like the CBC in print in a sense. 
You would have sort of national broadcast, or 
national stories, then you would have local 
stories, but with the emphasis coming from 
where? You know, it is an interesting idea 
but the practicality of it or the financial prac- 
ticality of it, certainly in terms of private 
media I can’t see it. 


Senator Prowse: In the long run isn’t it true 
that what appears in the press or radio or TE |; 
has to be related to the interests of the 
receivers? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes, this is quite true. This is 
quite true if it is going to succeed. 


Senator Prowse: Whether you like it or not | 
this is what we are faced with. / 

Mr. Sloan: Yes. Of course, there is another 
thing that is that the newspapers or all the | 
media are in themselves a form of adult edu- | 
cation and this could be regressive too. They | 
can destroy peoples’ tastes and help to | 
destroy peoples’ intelligence by not allowing i 
them to use it and they can also stretch it a | 
little bit. | 


Senator Prowse: They can lead a little bit 
or they can follow? 


Mr. Sloan: Yes. The more they lead—they | 
can’t lead too far and they can’t go too far 
away because then they won’t have any influ- 
ence but they can at least keep pushing and | 
this idea of being a national newspaper Or 
not—I believe all newspapers have this | 
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responsibility. A good many of them don’t 
live up to it as far as I am concerned. They 


pander to the prejudices. 


Senator Prowse: Of the local reader? 
Mr. Sloan: Yes. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I 
think this might be a point at which we could 


conclude this session unless there are any 


other compelling questions which must be 
_ asked. 


Before we adjourn, Senators, I think on all 


of our behalf I would thank Professor Sloan 
- Scere 


Queen’s Printer for Canada, Ottawa, 1970 
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for coming to the Committee. We have found 
the session as interesting as the documenta- 
tion you sent along earlier which some of us 
have studied and which all of us will be 
studying and it is certainly going to help to 
make our hearings more meaningful. We are 
grateful to you and particularly so because 
we know you are very busy and it is perhaps 
an imposition to be here this evening. So on 
behalf of the Senators and myself thank you 
very much. 


The committee adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of 
the Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject 
in the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Beaubien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White 
and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the Special Com- 
mittee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 
That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Commit- 


tee of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and 
that the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for 


that period. 
After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, December 12, 1969. 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse and Smith. (6) 


The following senator, not a member of the committee, was present: 
Connolly (Halifax North). 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Miss F. Dale Hayes, Research Assistant. 


The following witness was heard: 


Mr. John Holmes, Director General of The Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 


At 11.30 am. the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, December 16, 1969, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Gerard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Friday, December 12, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10 am. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
morning we are delighted to welcome as our 
Witness a distinguished Canadian, Mr. John 
W. Holmes, who is the Director General of 
the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 

I think, Mr. Holmes, you might proceed as 
follows: If you care to make any kind of an 
introductory statement, do so. Then the Sena- 
tors, with your permission, would like to 
question you on things that you say and, 
indeed, they may ask about things which you 
have not said. 


We are delighted to welcome you here. We 
are particularly grateful you were able to find 
time to be here. 


Mr. John W. Holmes, Director General, 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs: 
Thank you. Thank you very much. I am 
honoured to be asked to speak here. I, per- 
haps, should explain that I am speaking 
entirely for myself. I am the Director of an 
organization which is not allowed to have any 
Opinions of its own whatsoever. Therefore, 
anything I say is my own. 


I might also add it is not an agency of the 
Government and receives no funds from the 
Government. It is a private organization so I 
am under no particular pressure from any 
direction. 


I have two special interests. One interest, of 
course, is in the creation of a better informed 
Canadian public in the field of international 
affairs, I suppose in a kind of blind faith that 
foreign policy is more likely to be intelligent 
and sensible if it is formed in a climate of 
understanding, rather than a climate of 
ignorance. 


I would also like to speak on a second level. 
I think it is a major one. I would like to bring 
a particular concern to what is my interest in 
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professionalism in the field of international 
relations for educators, leaders of opinion, 
research workers, academics, people of that 
kind, Senators, members of what sociologists 
call elite groups. 


These are the people who are particularly 
interested in the press and mass media gener- 
ally, for the information which is essential for 
those who are making a careful study of 
international affairs and, in particular, 
Canadian foreign policy. 


The principal message I have, I suppose, is 
one which you foresee. Perhaps it is so 
important that someone might register this as 
simply a plea for more and better information 
on international affairs in the Canadian mass 
media—with heavy emphasis on better rather 
than more. 


Now, having said that, I would like to say 
that I speak as someone who has lived and 
visited abroad a good deal, as well as in 
Canada. I think the general record of the 
Canadian press—I am using Canadian press 
in the lower case here—is good. 


One is exceedingly critical of the press. I 
spend a lot of time in faculty clubs. I hear the 
press constantly criticized and talked about. I 
think one simply has to live for a little while 
or stay a little while in a city like Chicago or 
San Francisco to appreciate the quality of the 
coverage of international affairs in Canadian 
papers. 


I spent a good deal of time in Geneva. Even 
in highly civilized international centers like 
that, you would be lost if you did not depend 
on the foreign press for the coverage of inter- 
national news or, at least, the press of anoth- 
er language in Switzerland, itself. 


I suppose what we do lack here, and the 
reason that comparisons that are made with 
foreign papers sometimes seem unfavorable, 
is there is a great tendency, of course, to 
contrast a small Canadian paper with the 
London Times. 


I am talking about the general coverage in 
Canada. Perhaps what we do lack here is one 
“national” newspaper, if I can use that term 
very much in quotation marks—a London 
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Times, New York Times, or more particular- 
ly, a superb newspaper like Le Monde of 
Paris, or even some of the papers of this kind 
which exist in smaller countries and some 
Latin American countries. There are some 
notable examples of first class national 
newspapers. 


However, having said that, I really do think 
that most of our papers in Canada are good; I 
would rank at least a dozen Canadian papers 
ahead of the second newspaper in most of the 
world capitals. This is very subjective. They 
may not quite reach the standards of these 
single great international newspapers. 


What is more, I think that so often in 
London, for example, by the great tradition of 
the British Press—if you except one or per- 
haps two newspapers—most of the rest, I 
would say, are positively bad in a way that 
Canadian newspapers are not because of the 
deliberate distortion, although they sometimes 
do conduct unnecessary crusades. 


Now, I am saying this really for purposes of 
contrast. I think our Canadian newspapers, in 
the international field, are much less likely to 
do harm. They are better balanced and they 
have these virtues. One point I would like to 
make is that I think the virtues which we 
have—and these should not be underestimat- 
ed; they are extremely important—are rather 
negative virtues. They are somewhat second- 
hand virtues. This is the point I would like to 
mention. 


Now, I am afraid I must talk mostly about 
the press, and here I confess a weakness. I am 
still stuck in the Gutenberg syndrome. I am 
afraid I agree very strongly with what Walter 
Lippmann says in the notes which were pro- 
vided here, the question with which I am sure 
you are familiar. “Television is adding to the 
irrationality of the world. It makes everything 
simpler or more dramatic or more immedi- 
ate than it is. If you listen to television you 
cannot find out what is going on in the world. 
News on TV is very good; but you can’t live 


on what they give you. So newspapers are 
here to stay.” 


They may not, as Marshal McLuhan thinks, 
be here to stay, but I think it is a pity if they 
are not. I am not a great watcher of televi- 
sion. I am afraid I am driven away by adver- 
tising and instant replays and _ other 
irritations. 


Also I must say that I do not find very 
much on the Canadian television in my par- 
ticular field and this, I think, is rather a pity. 
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Let me, however, say a word for the news 
of Canadian television, which certainly com- 
pares very, very favorably with the news one 
finds in the other television systems—British, 
French, Swiss. It is very good and I say that 
for a particular reason, because it is a plea to 


the CBC and CTV and other media of this — 


kind to be true to themselves and not allow 
themselves to be distorted from the particular 
thing they do, which is to present the news as 
effectively but unsensationally as possible in 
the international field. 


CBC radio seems rather anxious by the use 
of electronic noises to try to persuade us 
before we start that it is a third class pro- 
gram. If fact, as you listen to it, you find it is 
a first class news program. I will make that 
slight concession to them. ; 


Television is here to stay. I am not talking 
like an old dodo. It is very important that we 
can compliment them on some of what has 
been done, but there is not nearly as much as 
there was in the past. 


Where is the discussion program on inter- 
national affairs that one used to have on 
Canadian television? There are some very 
good programs, the Thursday night programs, 
which have been introduced. These are more 
in the way of teaching than listening. I think 


there is something to be said for having dif- 


ferent voices appear on television. 


Also the tendency of television is to concen- 
trate on the fashionable issues, particularly 
issues which are not related to Canadian 
needs. I am pleading for domestic rather than | 
international coverage, but I think we could 


do with a little less coverage of our neigh- 
bour’s domestic problems. 


Now, I did raise the question or mention : 
the fact that in Canada, there is lacking what | 
one can call a national newspaper. That is a. 
very debatable term, a national newspaper. ) 

I would like to raise the question as to. 
whether we should have such a national | 
newspaper or probably in Canada, two such | 
papers—one in English and one in French. It 
would be very nice to think of a bilingual 
national newspaper. 


These, of course, are normally papers of 
small circulation and considerable influence 
and they are very expensive to run. 


For my second purpose, the purpose of 
libraries, researchers, people who try to put 
together the news for home use, a paper like | 
the New York Time is indispensable. It would 
be of enormous help to have something of 
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| this kind where you have complete coverage 
of, particularly, Canadian foreign policy. 


(That is a special interest, which I think 
\needs to be stated. I am not at all sure that 
we want to create in Canada—not that one 
can create a New York Times, which I think 
is a highly over-rated newspaper, too power- 
‘ful and also one of the dullest newspapers in 
‘the world. 


If one wants a model, I suggest again you 
go to Paris and look at Le Monde. You might 
want to ask Monsieur Beuve-Méry how he 
“manages to run the world’s best newspaper 
with so little advertising. 


_ There is a real problem in Canada for 
people in following foreign affairs, interna- 
tional news, when one moves away from the 
‘Major metropolis. You feel it is not easy to 
‘Keep in touch with the world if you live very 
‘far away from the major centres. I am not 
going to name which ones. 


_ One newspaper which I have been follow- 
ing with some interest—I have not had a 
‘recent report on it; but it might be looked 
jat—is the Canberra Times. This was an 
attempt in Australia to create a national 
newspaper of small circulation which it was 
‘realized would not pay for itself very well. 


| It raises the question as to whether it might 
be possible for an organization like the 
Canadian Press, by pooling its resources in 
‘some way, to create some kind of national 
mewspaper for the benefit particularly of 
scholars and specialists. 


| Such a paper would serve a very considera- 
ble use, I think, abroad. As you know, when 
you travel abroad it is one of the hardest 
things in the world to find out what is going 
on in Canada and particularly, of course, 
what Canadian attitudes are and what 
Canadian foreign policy is. 


_ I think I should make it very clear that I 


am not putting that forward as a formal 
suggestion. I think it is just the kind of thing 
One might think about. We see all sorts of 
lifficulties and the costs would be considera- 
ale. All I can say is if somebody could find 
some way of doing something like that, it 
WOuld serve certain needs. 


_ Trealize also a newspaper is a sort of thing 
Vhich one does not often deliberately create. 
4 grows usually from small roots by sheer 
juality into having just pretentions to being a 
tational newspaper. 
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Anything that could be done to assist, and I 
wiil not be too specific as you can imagine 
what kind of things one might have in mind, 
the distribution across the country of some of 
the major metropolitan newspapers—not so 
they would really compete with local newspa- 
pers, but so they would be available for the 
small group of people and libraries and others 
who want to follow what is going on in the 
world. 


One thing that has been lacking in Canada, 
for example, which is important, is that it is 
very hard to find the texts of statements as 
one gets in papers like the New York Times 
or London Times. I know this is exceedingly 
expensive and crowds other things off the 
pages. I do not want to argue that we should 
crowd Mrs. Thompson off the pages of the 
papers. I like Mrs. Thompson. She serves a 
purpose. 


At any rate, if it is possible, may we have 
more texts, not only of what our own people 
say, but even what other people say. I used to 
find that when I got Le Monde or called the 
local French Consulate and found out what 
General DeGaulle actually said, it differed 
considerably from what he seemed to have 
said as interpreted and distorted by a pretty 
hostile group of reporters in Paris. 


May I just say a word here about the 
Canadian Press—now I am talking about the 
Canadian Press in capitals—also in the inter- 
national field. 


I think as far as the Canadian Press is 
concerned, one feels rather as one does with 
the United Nations. The first question you 
have to say to yourself is what you would do 
without it. I think we would be in a very bad 
way without the Canadian Press. I think it 
does its own thing exceedingly well. 


It is not sensational, but it is reliable. I was 
very reassured to hear spokesmen for the 
Canadian Press before the Committee the 
other day say they were going to stick to 
their own thing. To have this kind of general- 
ly pretty reliable reporting of what is going 
on abroad is very reassuring and I think it 
compares more than favorably with some of 
the larger agencies, like Reuters, for example. 


I hope it will stick to the factual report, 
rather than the interpretative story of the 
commentator. This is the criticism of the 
Canadian Press. It should be supplemented by 
interpretative articles by other Canadian cor- 
respondents, of which I will have a word 
later. 
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I think the only complaint against the 
Canadian Press in the international field is 
there is not enough of it. I know this costs 
money. More correspondents placed in more 
places would help a good deal. 


This brings us to some consideration of 
foreign content in Canadian newspapers. 
Now, first of all, there is the question that so 
much of our reporting on foreign affairs 
comes from foreign sources, written by 
foreign correspondents and so many of the 
columnists in the field are foreigners. 


First of all, as in all these cases, there are 
virtues as well as defects in the system. The 
virtues of this are considerable. Our newspa- 
pers, by carrying the reports of some of the 
world’s best newspapers, do, in fact, bring to 
us high class reporting. 


The perspective of the New York Times or 
Washington Post or the Observer, and other 
foreign bodies of this kind, is very valuable. I 
certainly would not want to be without them. 
I think, although you do not get as extensive 
daily coverage in our papers as you do in 
some of the large foreign papers, if one reads 
a newspaper consistently, it is my impres- 
sion—the ones I read—that they do tend to 
keep you posted. 


It is my impression of the papers I read 
that you will have an article on the Middle 
East, not every day, but at least one which 
keeps you posted on what is going on if you 
read it consistently. Frequently, of course, 
they are drawn from foreign sources. 


Incidentally, although I am arguing for 
more international coverage, I would like to 
make a plea for less in some respects. It isa 
paradoxical argument. I think some subjects 
are over-covered. There is a great deal to be 
said particularly for our use of the thoughtful 
article, frequently taken from a paper like 
the Observer, which pulls together the 
threads of a situation. 


Frankly I do not read the long, daily 
reports of the fighting in Vietnam, not 
because I do not think Vietnam is important, 
but because they are exactly the same every 
day—or one reads them the way I recall we 
read Pravda in Moscow, just to see if you can 
find some slight deviation. 


I am going to press that analogy further, 
but I am not sure it would not be far better 
to have the report of the fighting in Vietnam 
once a week, rather than once a day. 

The situation in the Middle East has 
become almost the same. 
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Well, just to sum what I was saying, there 
again is the great virtue or great value for us 
of having this correspondent from a foreign 
country. It helps give us a broad perspective. 
After ali, if Canada is not an internationally- 
minded country, it has little reason for exist- 
ing. That is how I feel about it. Now, there 
are, of course, the defects of this system— 
which are perhaps obvious. 


Let me say first of all that I wish our 
editors were not quite so anglebound, if I can 
coin a phrase. It does seem to me we do draw 
from abroad and draw from a pretty narrow 
circle, particularly American and British— 
things in the English language. 


If we are going to introduce articles from 
abroad, what is wrong with the articles in a 
superb newspaper like Die Zeit of Hamburg— 
except I suppose somebody has to translate. I 
can buy them in Toronto the same day they 
appear in Hamburg. : 


Le Monde publishes an English language 
monthly, or weekly. If you do not want to 
translate, why not use the Japan Times? 


I think our editors tend to be unicultural. 
Of course, I am particularly thinking of Eng- 
lish speaking editors. I think our French 
speaking editors are less so. 


I was astonished last year when one of the 
most powerful figures expressed an opinion in 
Europe. Mr. Jean Jacques Servan Schreiber 
of L’Express published a long article in his 
New Year’s issue in which the gist of it was 
there were two important events in world 
history in the previous year. One of them, the 
most important and most hopeful, was the 
Canadian election. | 


One need not agree with his point of view, 
but it is an interesting article for Canadian 
consumption from a man, who, as you know, 
had a powerful influence on European opin- 
ion. I saw no reference whatsoever to this in 
any Canadian paper, except Le Soleil which I 
think picked it up. | 


It is just a plea to spread one’s ears—if one 
can do that—eyes and ears a little wide. 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): In what 
respect did he publish this? 


Mr. Holmes: General survey of what had 
been going on in the world and well, I sup- 
pose that since the content was highly 
political... 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): I do not 
want that. Why was it more significant than 
any other national election in his view? ) 
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Mr. Holmes: Well, I think one of the points 
that he made was that in the elections in all 
other places, he felt that old conservatives— 
with a small “c”, I am treading on dangerous 
ground here—and I think a few reactionary 
people had been elected, and that in Canada, I 
do not think he was so much thinking of the 
actual people elected as the kind of mood. 


I am not mentioning this because I want to 
suggest that Mr. Servan Schreiber was right. 
It is his own opinion; right or wrong. It was 
HUST... 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): That he 
expressed them. 


Mr. Holmes: Coverage of Canada in foreign 
newspapers is exceedingly small and when 
papers of importance like L‘Express, have an 
article about Canada in them, I would have 
thought that somebody would have read it. 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): Well, the 
only reason I mention this is that from the 


_ point of view of spectacular elections, I think 


the 1958 one—which did not happen to do the 


; party I belong to to much good—was by far 


the most spectacular. Senator Davey will, 
perhaps, remember about that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Holmes, will you carry 
on, please? 


Senator Prowse: Perhaps that was because 
it was tragic. 


The Chairman: It is all in your point of 
view. I am sure Senator MacDonald did not 


| regard it as tragic. 


Mr. Holmes: What is lacking in the cover- 


_ age of international news is that it is being 
| covered by foreign rather than by Canadian 


correspondents. The Canadian perspective 


and, particularly, the Canadian interest is 
lacking. 


In most of the criticism of this, I think 
there is a little too much emphasis on the 


idea that somehow this introduces a foreign 
_bias and, particularly, an American bias. I 
_think this is like the debate over the Ameri- 
_¢€ans in our universities. 


The problem is not really that they 
introduce an American bias. Most of them are 


anti-American Americans. What is lacking is 


Canadian content. 


_ First of all, let me illustrate what I think is 
good. At least one of the newspapers which I 
read regularly sent a very good correspondent 
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to the recent meeting of NATO. What he sent 
back was exceedingly satisfying. He told me 
exactly what the Canadian position was in a 
balanced way, what was being said about the 
Canadian position, this kind of thing. 


I compared this with the New York Times 
report, which of course had nothing whatso- 
ever about the Canadian position. This is not 
a criticism of the New York Times, but it 
does not serve our purpose. 


May I cite another case? I rather hate to 
cite this because the particular newspaper 
concerned is a pretty good one. A recent 
report in the London Observer on the Canadi- 
an Chinese negotiations in Stockholm obvi- 
ously was completely confused. I do not pre- 
tend to have the inside story of what is going 
on. The story obviously was confused, and I 
did check my impression that it was also 
quite incorrect. 


I am not suggesting really that any Canadi- 
an newspaper, even Canadian Press, should 
have a resident correspondent in Stockholm, 
but somehow I think we could do better if we 
had a Canadian reporting it. 


There were two other incidents this week, 
two stories from the United Nations. For 
instance, we had a report of the very interest- 
ing debate and vote in the Political Commit- 
tee of the General Assembly on a motion to 
persuade the super powers to stop the deploy- 
ment of the strategic nuclear missile systems. 
It was interesting because there was a new 
tendency for middle and other countries to 
begin to take a stand against the super 
powers. 


This is very interesting. This story is from 
the Associated Press. We have no idea how 
Canada voted. I would rather like to know 
that. 


Two days later, another story on a very 
interesting vote on the Middle Eastern situa- 
tion, again from Associated Press, and no 
mention of how Canada voted. I do not expect 
the Associated Press to pick out Canada, but 
this is something very much lacking. 


There have been instances, for instance, 
when Commonwealth Conferences in London 
have been covered in Canadian papers by the 
New York Times, which I do not think is 
good enough. 


This situation is not as bad as often sug- 
gested and, as I say, there are virtues in it. 
Where one sees what is missing is when we 
do get a good Canadian correspondent, for 
instance, who spends two months in the 
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United Nations General Assembly and the 
kind of interpretation you get. It is enormous- 
ly helpful in trying to decide how we should 
press the government, what kind of positions 
we think our government should take. 


You never will get this from a foreign cor- 
respondent. This is Canadian content that is 
missing, even though we need the others as 
well to give us balance. 


This leads me to just add one word here. I 
would like to make a special plea for the 
development of a real corps or stable or 
whatever you want to call it of good Canadi- 
an correspondents. We have some very good 
ones. We have had some very good ones—a 
lot of them are now running the New York 
Times. We lost them. 


I have the greatest respect for good foreign 
correspondents. When I was in the foreign 
service, I found they were enormously help- 
ful. They were people one had to keep in 
close touch with. They were often much 
better informed than others. 


In my present work, I find them even more 
important. The kind of a role a good Canadi- 
an foreign correspondent plays abroad or 
when he comes back in the life of the country 
is in the debate, putting forward points of 
view. This is a group of people it is in the 
national interest to develop. 


The problem I see in my personal friend- 
ship with another one of them is the problem 
of a career. If a man is going to be a foreign 
correspondent, he has to build a career. This 
is difficult. It is difficult for the newspapers 
who employ hin. 


I fully realize he has to have postings; it is 
like the role of a diplomat in many ways. In 
terms of a career, you move from one assign- 
ment io another. Then he should come back 
to home base for a while, share our views, 
and get Canadianized. I hope some attention 
can be given to this aspect of it. 


Foreign correspondents tend, of course, to 
move from one paper to another. What I do 
not want them to have to do is move to a 
foreign newspaper, not that it is a disaster, 
but we lose them and we need them. 


There are all sorts of difficulties there. 
There is the great problem of the foreign 
correspondent, which is exactly the same as 
that of the diplomat—if he does not stay long 
enough in a place, he is not well enough 
informed. He does not know the language. He 
has not got the sources. If he stays too long in 
a place, he tends to become bushed and his 
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writing becomes tendentious and too narrow 
in focus. These are problems that have to be 
dealt with. 


Here I would like to say a good word for 
the CBC. It is one of the few institutions 
which has, of course, great resources and 
maintains a very good group of correspond- 
ents. I hope very much these can be main- 
tained in the national interest. 


I know you are particularly interested in 
the question of press chains. Obviously it is 
terribly expensive for one newspaper to 
maintain an office abroad. It is rather like 
asking it to maintain one Canadian Embassy. 


It is about on the same level sometimes. 
Perhaps correspondents are even more expen- 
sive. There are certainly some good examples 
in Canada of press chains being able to main- 
tain foreign correspondents which is not pos- 
sible for others. 


I do not pretend this is easy for newspa- 
pers. I just say that I hope you can find some 
ways of doing it. 


I would like to say although I have pressed 
for more coverage of international news, 
more and better, I do not want to take a 
fanatical view. I find it takes me less time to 
read the morning paper than it used to. I 
think that is because there is more domestic 
and less international news, but I cannot hon- 
estly say as a citizen it is necessarily wrong. 


The importance of urban problems, internal 
Canadian problems is such that there is an 
argument for devoting more space to domes- 
tic issues. I miss—I might say that fewer and 
fewer of these issues are in fact totally 
domestic, particularly if we are talking about 
things like pollution. I must make a plea I 
think not to take too parochial a view. We 
need international perspective, reporting not 
just international politics and foreign politics, 
but somewhat more interest in what other 
countries—other than the United States, not 
that its examples are wrong, but there is an 
over-concentration there I think—what other 
countries are doing about specific problems 
and that sort of thing. 


I must not talk any longer. I cannot leave 
this without making a strong plea also for 
anything that can be done to support the 
Canadian journals of opinion. We are very 
short of journals of opinion in this country. 
We have some very good ones, all struggling 
over the years. 


You cannot have a good insight on foreign 
policy without this sort of thing. 
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Here one gets into the very tangled issue of 
foreign subsidiary journals in Canada, which 
I will not touch upon. I will just say—without 
being specific—I think it is of some value if a 
foreign subsidiary journal in Canada does 
provide us with some news about Canada 
because there is all too little except in the 
daily press. 


There is all too little in our periodicals. If 
one compares that coverage with what one 
can get in a purely Canadian journal—and 
without making invidious comparisons, I 
might mention a journal in Montreal which 
is a very good one, much broader coverage of 
Canadian news and foreign policy—I think 
we realize what we are missing. 


Finally, just a plea to the press having to 
do with their role in the foreign policy debate 
in Canada. It is terribly important that we 
have this debate and particularly during the 
past year of foreign policy review, when pri- 
vate organizations have been trying to stimu- 
late debate, one important aspect of this is 
statements, speeches, conferences on this sub- 
ject which are carried to a wider audience by 
the press, by the mass media generally. 


May I just make a heartfelt personal plea 
to the press to be exceedingly careful in their 
reporting of these statements, not to over- 
simplify them and in particular, not to put 

out headlines which are such an embarrass- 
ment to the speaker that in some cases, many 
| of us would really prefer not to say anything 
if we think we are being covered by the 
| press. That is because we have not the foggi- 
est idea what we are going to be accused of 
Saying by the time it reaches the remote paris 
of the country. 


I think the press must remain eternally 
Vigilant about government hand-outs, about 
‘any kind of government direction or 
| dictation. 

On the other hand, I do think the press 
‘Must not stand between the government and 
the people and it must not stand between the 
_People and the people. This is where it has a 
“solemn obligation to try to report what in fact 
Was said, whether it was by the government 
‘Or by another citizen. It is of great 
‘importance. 

I would not agree with what a certain dis- 
tinguished gentleman said, and I do think that 
the President of the United States has a right 
to speak to the people of the United States 
‘without being interpreted by other people 
‘who have a captive audience. 
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This is another reason why I think that it is 
important that texts should be given. How- 
ever suspicious one might be of what the 
government has said, it is right of the press to 
criticize, to interpret in any way, but I do 
think it is also the right of the government to 
have its statements and policies conveyed to 
the public. 


The public then can tear apart what, in 
fact, has been said. 


I am afraid there I roamed a little away 
from my particular mandate, Senator. I am 
cpen for attack, gentlemen. 


The Chairman: I am not sure you roamed. 
Indeed, if you did, we are delighted you did. I 
can say, even before the questions, this has 
been a most useful commentary. 


However, you are available for our ques- 
tions. I might say to the Senators that the 
witness has an appointment away from the 
building at 11:30, so will you be mindful of 
that fact when you are putting questions. 


I think, Senator Prowse, you have some 
questions first. 


Senator Prowse: There have been a 
number of comments, Mr. Holmes, and yours 
is the last one we have heard, on the possible 
desirability of having more of our interna- 
tional news that comes into Canada reported 
by Canadians. 


Now, just where would be the advantage of 
having the Canadian news reported by a 
Canadian rather than, let us say, a good 
objective, fair reporter from either the New 
York Times or London Times? 


Mz. Holmes: Well, if a good objective 
reporter of the New York Times or London 
Times will cover Canadian news, I am very 
much interested. 


Senator Prowse: I don’t want Canadian 
news—let us take the Middle East for exam- 
ple. Where would it be an advantage to have 
our reporter report on what is happening 
over there? What would be the advantage of 
having our reports that we receive on what is 
happening over there written by a Canadian 
reporter rather than, say, a good English or a 
good French or a good Australian reporter, 
for example? 


Mr. Holmes: Not very much. In fact, I 
would be very distressed if we did not contin- 
ue to have on our papers the reports of good 
correspondents of foreign papers. They are 
some of the great specialists. 
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This we absolutely must have. We must not 
be cut off from it. What I am making a plea 
for is that it be supplemented with some 
Canadian reporting. Much of it, I presume, 
would have to be of a roving nature. 


This is primarily because there are certain 
aspects of Canadian policy in the Middle East 
we do want to understand. 


When we had UNEF, we did want to know 
what was going on there and how the Canadi- 
ans were getting on with that problem, what 
their attitudes were. So long as there is any 
problem or question of Canadians returning 
to the Middle East in a peace-keeping way, so 
long as Canada is involved in any way in the 
Middle East—whether one wants it to be or 
not—I do think that somebody has got to 
point out some special Canadian interest, 
Canadian attitude—which just happens to be 
ours. 


They are not by definition different from 
others. I am giad, Senator, that you did men- 
tion this question so I can make it quite clear 
that I would like to see the Canadian report- 
ing to supplement the others, but certainly 
not cut off the others. 


Senator Prowse: What I have in mind is we 
get a lot of news from Vietnam, which you 
mentioned. It comes to us almost exclusively, 
I suppose, through American sources. 


Now, you have some expertise in the inter- 
national field. Suppose we were getting our 
reports from Vietnam by a Canadian reporter, 
whether he is sent out from a metropolitan 
daily and they could maybe syndicate his 
reports to somebody else, or whether it is 
coming to us from a Canadian Press reporter 
who was sent there; in other words a Canadi- 
an. Would you think there would be any sub- 
stantial difference in the kind of information 
we would get? 


Mr. Holmes: Firt of all, I do not think it is 
a question of Vietnam. That is a rather good 
case. I do not think it is a question of bias 
that is involved in that. 


I do not think it is fair for anyone who 
looks over the American news from Vietnam 
to argue that this gives you a pro-American 
view. Certainly not, if you read the New York 
Times, which has been one of the most severe 
critics. 

I do not think the question of having an 
American view exposed to us, imposed upon 
us is important. This may be important in 
other issues. It is more likely to be important 
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in economic issues than in something like 
Vietnam. 


I do not think it is a question of bias. We 
are bound to get most of our news from 
Vietnam from American sources. My impres- 
sion is that at least many of the Canadian 
papers do supplement this with British 
reports, French reports, and others to give 
some different perspectives. 


On the other hand, there are certain 
Canadian interests. Let me just cite an histor- 
ic situation which I recall. I was in the 
foreign service and concerned with the origi- 
nal days of the Control Commission in Viet- 
nam. It was a very important Commission 
which we had. 


We were quite upset because the press 
reports coming from there were coming from 
largely American reporters. They were very 
much distorting the role of this Commission, 
criticizing it, we thought, quite unfavorably. 


They did not understand what its purpose 
was. In that case, some quite good Canadian 
correspondents did go and sent back some 
reports. The CBC sent a man there. There 
was a very definite Canadian interest to be 
covered. I think this helped to give us some- 
what a better balance. 


Senator Prowse: What I am concerned with 
is the actual cost of getting the Canadian 
reporters abroad. It certainy is not practical 
to think in terms of the odd Podunk Journal 
in Canada sending its own reporter, so they 
are going to have to get it from a source. 


The Canadian Press said to us, ‘We cannot 
put people into every place in the anticipation 
that something is going to happen, but we do 
send people to areas that do become impor- 
tant to Canadians.” 


Now, from where you sit, is this a fairly 
reasonable claim they make, or fairly accu- 
rate claim—let us put it that way? 


Mr. Holmes: I think Canadian Press covers 
Washington and London. i 


Senator Prowse: And Paris now. 


Mr. Holmes: And Paris. Probably London 
and Paris correspondents roam a bit. Some of 
them do. I know this is quite expensive. My 
particular plea would be to have the Canadi- 
an Press or some Canadian journal cover the 
United Nations which, after all, is an exceed- 
ingly important area of Canadian foreign 
policy. | 
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- Even during the period of the General 
_ Assembly, which is only three months a year, 
or even when Canada was on the Security 
Council, quite frequently in cases like that 
somebody was sent down especially. It seems 
to me this is a neglected area; expensive, yes. 


A number of privately owned Canadian 
|newspapers manage to have a Far Eastern 
correspondent, which is interesting. I would 
hope that perhaps Canadian Press might do 
‘something of this sort. These people have 
‘roaming commissions and they do a good 
deal. I think of those particular Far Eastern 
‘correspondents, they all serve that kind of 
/purpose I was thinking about when talking 
about the Canadian foreign correspondent, as 
a contributor to the national debate. 


They are people with some expertise there. 
‘They are a great asset to the country, and the 
community. 


| Senator Prowse: This is the point I was 
getting at. If it is not practical for us to send 
‘people into every country to report on it, 
‘would you think that we might at least ade- 
quately cover the U.N., and then gain an indi- 
cation of where special attention was needed, 
by paying much more attention and maintain- 
ing people at the United Nations where they 
would have immediate contact? 


Suppose we had a bureau at the United 
Nations. They could have immediate contact 
with all of the national situations. If they 
were doing a good job, we would have an 
indication of where it might be useful to ship 
somebody in order to get the story. 


i If they were having a discussion about any 
one of the issues—whether it is starvation or 
whether it is industrial development or this 
type of thing, could a useful purpose be 
served by putting a specialist in a post down 
shere with a view to finding out where we go 
next? 


| Mr. Holmes: I am very glad you have regis- 
ered this. I think you are absolutely right, 
senator, and if you look at the list of newspa- 
ders represented at the United Nations, I am 
‘ure you will find a great many world news- 
dapers have come to exactly this conclusion. 
Many foreign papers find it useful to have 
‘omebody in New York who does cover the 
New York scene as well. 


I think it is possibly a very good place to 
‘over international politics, where you can do 
he kind of coverage of say a C. L. Sulzberger 
{ the New York Times. He seems to be 
verywhere and he covers the world because 
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he keeps an ear to various people who know 
what they are talking about. 


Whether he should be in New York or not, 
I am not quite sure; so much of the real 
action of the United Nations now is in 
Geneva. At any rate, he might find it pleasant 
and interesting to commute between the two 
places. 


Senator Prowse: Well, we would be inter- 
ested in a Canadian, it seems to me, in... 


The Chairman: I just have a note here from 
the CP person in the room who says the 
Canadian Press has a~ man permanently 
assigned to the United Nations in New York. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, a man. 


The Chairman: Well, it makes the point 
that you were making. 


Senator Prowse: Could you cover the 
United Nations by yourself, do you think? 


Mr. Holmes: It would be very difficult. 
Some large newspapers, like the New York 
Times, have normally two or three people. 


I am sorry. I was unaware the CP manned 
this. If so, I am not sure why we get our 
reports from AP of what is happening in the 
last few days. 


The Chairman: The articles you mentioned 
in the course of your remarks. Senator 
Prowse, are you finished? 


Senator Prowse: Yes; I think that is all. 
The Chairman: Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: You have made passing 
reference to the recent uproar over Spiro 
Agnew’s news attack upon the press. There 
was a somewhat emotional, hysterical—if you 
will—reaction to it. 


Do you feel in such instances that the 
important elements of the press are inclined 
to over-kill when there is criticism of them- 
selves? Do they go too far in trying to influ- 
ence public opinion and get an opposite reac- 
tion to what they were after? 


Mr. Holmes: Here I think there is a consid- 
erable difference between the American press 
and the Canadian press, perhaps just in the 
more relaxed tone of the Canadian newspa- 
pers and less shrill approach frequently. 


I think it may well be true of the American 
press, although I would not like to express a 
competent opinion there in this particular 
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issue. It does seem to me there is a tendency 
to band together and cry freedom of the press 
when there is criticism. 


Having said that, I immediately find I want 
to qualify it. In many ways, I do not like 
generalized criticism of the press, although I 
have made some generalizations about it. 


I notice when they have meetings of their 
own, they get into the confessional and con- 
fess their sins and they say they must do a 
great deal about it. I accept that as their 
indication. 


If criticism comes from outside, they tend 
to band together—but perhaps we all do that. 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): We have 
a continuing interest in the Commonwealth. 
We have formed, I think, certain views 
through the Parliamentary Association of the 
countries, and the people that go there are 
very highly respected, and they are expected 
also to take initiatives and give leadership— 
particularly for the problems of a developing 
world, the Commonwealth proportion of the 
developing world. 

Now, I find that in many respects a good 
many of our prominent Parliamentarians 
going there have some general idea of condi- 
tions in the developing world or in some parts 
of it. I do not say this to be critical. I think I 
am being objective. 


What I do find is that by contrast, the 
British press, I think perhaps more than what 
you have described, is an opinion press, peri- 
odical press. As it is written it will give you a 
more hard-nosed analysis of what the situa- 
tion is politically and economically in Tan- 
zania or Bechuanaland, or where-have-you. 


It seems to be able to write about these 
places assuming a background of knowledge 
on the part of the British public. It may be a 
hold-over from the days of the Empire. It 
makes them infinitely more knowledgeable 
about these problems. 


Now, is there any real solution to this 
situation for Canada in terms of coverage and 
in terms of providing a public opinion that 
can be responsive to initiatives that Canada 
ean take? 


Mr. Holmes: Yes; this is a very important 
issue. I think as the Canadian interest abroad 
and the Canadian involvement abroad get 
greater, we have to have a better informed 
public on the subject. 
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In Britain, of course, you have the reflec- 
tion of a very long period of involvement 
abroad, a consideration of many of these 
issues, and a tradition of coverage in the Brit- 
ish press and periodicals. 


We benefit from that by using a good many 
of those articles from the good British corre- 
spondents, particularly about Africa. 


It will take us quite a while to build up in. 
Canada foreign correspondents with that kind 
of experience. I can think of at least one of 
our larger newspapers which has maintained, 
for a time at least, a correspondent in Africa. 
The correspondent did very well. 


Here again perhaps, there is a danger and I 
realize this. When I am talking about broader 
coverage. If you get too broad in your cover- 
age, you get only superficial coverage and it 
might be better to leave it to foreign rather 
than have that kind of coverage. | 


The only suggestion I could make here, and 
I think there is a good deal to be said for it, is 
that we now have in Canada an increasing 
group of Canadians who have been abroad 
for many reasons, technical assistance, mis- 
sionaries. They might have lived in the north- 
west corner of Pakistan or the northern part 
of Nigeria; young people in CUSO. | 


There is quite a body of those people now. I 
am happy to see that a good many of our 
newspapers ask them to write special articles 
on these people. This is a very good tendency. 
It encourages these people themselves. It 
makes them feel more involved in the 
Canadian policy and that, I think, is some- 
thing to be much encouraged. Here is my 
impression: The Canadian papers are pretty 
good. 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): I wish I 
could agree with the last statement, but I do 
not. Perhaps it is because of the interest on 
the part of the public, but let me ask you, if] 
may: Would you think that reviews, say by 
the Foreign Relations Committee, of the work 
done by the members of our Foreign Service 
when they return periodically or at the end oi 
their term, might have the effect of stimulat- 
ing that kind of interest? 


I consider the problems of the Third World 
to be, perhaps, the most important problems 
in the world today. I see an opportunity for 
Canada to take a lead, not necessarily i 
money because we have not the resources 
that many of the big contributors have, but u 
we can establish a climate of public opinior| 
here that might induce the press to realize 
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how important it is for the Third World and 
for us, I think we would be doing something. 
Do you think the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs talking to returning ambassa- 
dors from time to time, without asking them 
to talk about government policy, but to talk 
about conditions in the country as they saw it 
during their term, would have an effect of a 
kind that I seek to produce? 


Mr. Holmes: May I just say first of all that 
perhaps when I was speaking, if I exaggerat- 
ed what the press is doing in the way of taking 
advantage of expertise in Canada, it was 
probably just because I felt it might be more 
effective to encourage them for what they do 
than to criticize them for not doing more. 


” Senator Connolly (Halifax North): Yes. I do 
not want to be taken as criticizing them for 
not doing enough. I thing that the law of 
supply and demand runs here as well as in 
the economic field. 


_ Mr. Holmes: Yes. This probably would not 
be a popular statement. I would think there is 
a great deal to be said for the members of the 
gommittee on External Affairs talking to 
ceturned Canadians, foreign service officers, 
wr foreign service officers who are back on 
leave. 

_ It seems to me highly important. On the 
other hand, I really do think that given the 
sind of system of government we have, in 
which government policy must be decided by 
e€ government and not by its servants, such 
liscussions should be off the record—not 
ivailable to the press. 


_ Senator Connolly (Halifax North): Do you 
ot lose the whole value of it if it is not 
ailable to the press? You might have to put 
ome certain wraps on a comment made by a 
eturning foreign service person. Perhaps you 
aight have to have some part of the hearing 
a camera. I am thinking only of encouraging 
he press to take an interest in this kind of 
peration, in a very detailed way, and coun- 
ries where there is trouble. 


1 think Nigeria came to Canada as an 
Xplosion. I do not think it came to British 
eaders as an explosion because they saw it 
uilding up. There are other places in Africa 
here the same thing happened, according to 
le British press, and Canada had similar 
low-ups. 


“Mr. Holmes: I think it would be useful to 
le committee to talk to the Canadian High 
ommissioner in Lagos. When one is involved 
| 214112 
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in such an exceedingly delicate situation, I 
really think that if he knew that what he was 
saying was going to be reported, he would... 


Senator Prowse: Would he say it? 


Mr. Holmes: He would have to be very 
banal. He would become very banal. 


Senator Connolly (Halifax North): That is 
an extreme situation. I was thinking of creat- 
ing a general climate of opinion and perhaps 
a hunger for news about situations in these 
countries. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question with regard to coverage of foreign 
events by Canadians. I think it is a very inter- 
esting subject. It has been touched on before 
by others who have been here before us. 


I gather in the first place you are not 
impressed with TV as a medium. Perhaps you 
do not turn it on to see what it has to say 
about foreign affairs, for example. Perhaps 
you have no interest in what television is 
saying about foreign countries. 


To me, it seems that perhaps through that 
popular appeal, we can get people to think 
about what is going on in the rest of the 
world through that medium. Last night, after 
we wound up a hard day here, I went home 
and got the last part of what to me was a 
very interesting documentary on China. 


There was a film. I missed most of the film. 
The part that I listened to quite carefully was 
the commentary on the film and the commen- 
tary on the Chinese situation by a former 
colleague of yours, Chester Ronning. He 
praised the film very highly. 


He said in the first place, “I want to say the 
film was very good. It was excellent.” 


I would have thought that would have been 
a very worthwhile program for many people 
to see in the country. Do you not agree that 
television has a place? 


Mr. Holmes: It has very much a place. 


Senator Smith: I know you are a very seri- 
ous student and your attitudes are so differ- 
ent, for example, than the uninformed 
Canadian. 


Mr. Holmes: I would not want to set myself 
apart that way. I just find normally I can get 
more by reading a couple of issues from cover 
to cover in a journal than watching 
television. 


I am not advocating that for anybody. It is 
a personal weakness, let me say. I think what 
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Walter Lippmann is saying is that television 
is very useful, and obviously supremely pow- 
erful, a powerful supplement. 


I am concerned with the situations where 
we depend on it alone. That is the role, and a 
dramatic role—when I see a television pro- 
gram of this kind, which tends to express a 
point of view that I am in agreement with, I 
think it is just fine. 


When I see one that I think has been de- 
liberately distorted, where the facts are being 
manipulated by people, then I think it is 
pretty frightening. It does leave quite a bit 
of power in the hands of an editor. 


Senator Smith: Then you do not have an 
opportunity to get on television with the 
audience prepared for you to answer then 
and there. Therefore, the other side has lost. I 
understand your disturbance about that. 


Senator Prowse: Unless you are a com- 
mentator following the President. 


Senator Smith: I think it would be pretty 
interesting for Canadians to have a look at 
Vietnam through Canadian lenses rather than 
being influenced by the American lenses. I 
think that would be useful. It is not exactly a 
coverage of news. 


“Tt is the same old story you make reference 
to; the tendency there is perhaps to over-cov- 
er or to concentrate on what. seems to be a 
popular thing of the day. 

I am just wondering whether it might be 
your opinion that perhaps the television cov- 
erage and the reportage that has come out by 
reporters on Biafra tends to dwell on Biafra 
too. much. Perhaps they got so involved, it 
showed one side in a very sympathetic light 
to the exclusion of the balanced assessment. 
Perhaps that is the weakness you referred to 
on television. 

Mr. Holmes: This is very much the kind of 
thing. Television has a great role and the 
press has a great role in exposing the situa- 
tion of starving children in Biafra. It is the 
kind of selectivity of exposure that is worry- 
ing me. 

Why such attention to the starving children 
in Biafra and almost complete ignorance of 
the starving children in southern Sudan? 
Why is there so much excitement about the 
grape pickers in California rather than the 
Gaspé? 


“Senator Smith: They are unorganized. 
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Mr. Holmes: Or Métis in Canada? Now I 
am not suggesting it is wrong to draw atten- 
tion to the Biafra situation. I have not figured 
out the California grape picker one; at any 
rate, if there is a problem there, why that is 
interesting. 


Somehow it does seem to me we have pro- 
gram after program on the California grape 
pickers or the urban and racial issue in the 
United States, on which there is not much we 
can do. 


Senator Smith: Do you think it would be a 
useful suggestion to make to both the Canadi- 
an Press and the CBC that in the first place, 
the CBC tolerate some moonlighting on the | 
part of some foreign correspondents who are | 
obliged by the public to make a comment 
every day on the radio and on the television? 
Maybe that would be a way out of the | 
Canadian Press dilemma, with regard to 
financial resources and would employ the | 
CBC at a higher rate of pay and encourage 
better men to work for the CBE: 


Mr. Holmes: Yes. 


Senator Smith: There is one question that I 
would like to ask. I would like you to tell me | 
the country in which there is an active and 
satisfying Latin American Press? Which | 
country or countries were you referring to? 


Mr. Holmes: I think here I ama little lost. I | 
do not read Spanish or Portuguese. I am 
judging toa considerable extent on what I am | 
told. I think Estado de Sao Paulo, when I 
have read translations, seems to have remark- 
able coverage and also a quality of courage. 


Senator Smith: My question is based on the | 
general political situation in such countries; | 
how can you have a free press? How can you. 
have a good press in a situation where you | 
have near dictatorships? 


Mr. Holmes: What has happened to it 
recently I do not know. It is quite a situation. | 


The Chairman: Mr. Holmes, I would like to) 
return to television, perhaps in a round-about| 
way. You indicated a moment or two ago that 
when you read the Globe and Mail every 
morning you are impressed by the increasing) 
emphasis on local and urban news, etcetera. 


Some of the research that we have done in 
preparing for these hearings would tend to 
confirm the Globe and Mail’s judgment that 
this is the news that interests people most, 
the local issues. Iam wondering if you would 
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| not agree, particularly in the area of interna- 


tional affairs, that perhaps television can be 
more useful than the daily press in develop- 


_ ing an interest across the country in interna- 
_ tional affairs. 


Mr. Holmes: This is very true. It reaches a 


wide public, so much more vividly. We had 
' an example in Biafra, whatever one thinks of 


the coverage and the particular issue there— 
the fact that the Canadian people could be 
roused about an issue which is a very great 


| distance from here. It is a good thing. 


The Chairman: But the rousing was more 
through television than print. 


Senator Prowse: Were they actually 


roused? 


The Chairman: Whether they were roused 
or whatever verb we choose to use, there was 


‘considerable interest in the issue. There is no 
' doubt of that. 


Mr. Holmes: Certainly the extent of inter- 
est one has to accept. I assume that interna- 


tional affairs generally, politics particularly, 
are not going to interest intensely the vast 


/majority of the population. They like to have 
_a general idea of what is going on. 


The Chairman: I do not disagree, Mr. 
Holmes, but I think they could be interested 


_ through television. I think television could do 


much more in the area. 


I would like to ask a related question on 
the public interest in international affairs. In 
talking about the coverage of international 
affairs across Canada, you tended to relate 
that coverage to the newspaper facilities in a 
particular community. 


I am wondering have you, or are you able 
to discern any regional variance in interest in 
international affairs? In other words, are 
People in the west less interested than people 
in the Atlantic? Is that an unfair question? 


| Mr. Holmes: No. It is a very interesting 
one. I am a member of an institute which has 
branches from St. John’s to Victoria. I have 
traveled back and forth quite a bit. 


| The reason my judgment is not very good 
is because those branches consist of the 
‘people in all those areas who are interested in 
international affairs or they would not be 
members. So I find St. John’s and Victoria 
Tather Similar that way. 


| The Chairman: I see. 
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Mr. Holmes: Inevitably, there certainly are 
areas of Canada—I would not like to be too 
specific—where coverage by the local press of 
international affairs is not very extensive, or 
by the local radio or television. 


Therefore, there really is not sufficient 
information to rouse interest. There is bound 
to be more interest in the major metropolitan 
centers, I think, simply because they get it all 
of the time in their newspapers and in a 
variety of television and radio programs. 


Senator Prowse: Where they have a con- 
centration of more people from the various 
areas, maybe. 


Mr. Holmes: That is a very important 


element. 


The Chairman: I just wonder if there is not 
a great interest in international affairs, which 
media are not helping. This is the point of 
your paper, of course. 


Mr. Holmes: Yes. 


The Chairman: Does anyone have any other 
questions? Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: I have one other ques- 
tion. I gathered from your comment about the 
debate or discussion in Canada of internation- 
al affairs that you were not overly impressed 
with the coverage given of speakers. You 
spoke of headline reporting. 


I gathered the impression as well that a 
speaker on occasion cannot recognize his own 
speech. Is this a general thing or is it not? 


Mr. Holmes: I think it is more—well, to be 
personal, it happens more to people like 
myself who obviously do not rate the first- 
class correspondents. If you make a local 
speech, if you have somebody who has been 
taken off covering curling... 


Senator Prowse: Or the police beat. 


Mr. Holmes: I think curling ought not to be 
reported at all. You make a long speech in 
which you expose the complexities of interna- 
tional situations and the correspondent has to 
get a story. He finds in a subordinate clause 
something that sounds a little snappy, and 
that is it. 


Then, quite frequently, the correspondent 
will do a rather conscientious job. Then some- 
body puts a headline on it which bears little 
or no relationship to the content. Or you have 
been rather careful to try to make a balanced 
statement and Canadian Press picks it up and 
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it goes from coast to coast and each newspa- 
per will choose what it likes and put its own 
headlines on it. You get an anguished letter 
from a friend in Halifax who says, “You have 
gone over the deep end, off your head. Why 
are you saying such utter nonsense?” 


Senator Prowse: The headline is on the 
qualifying phrase instead of the main 
statement? 


Mr. Holmes: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Now, what I want to get 
at is, it would seem we had better get our 
Canadians out of international capitals. 


Mr. Holmes: Yes. There is one point, Sena- 
tor, that might be relevant, the point I was 
going to make. I am speaking not so much as 
director of an institute, but as a Professor of 
International Relations in a university who 
has a good deal to do with students interested 
in this field looking for careers. 


Some of them I direct towards foreign ser- 
vice; some towards academics. I should say I 
encourage. Not many of them feel there is 
much likelihood of their having a job as a 
foreign correspondent, although I think some 
are admirably qualified for it. How do you 
become a foreign correspondent? 


I think most of them feel, they know per- 
fectly well, that you have to start any busi- 
ness at the bottom and you have got to do the 
police beat. But the attraction, particularly 
the financial attractions, that seem to be 
available to young men setting out in this 
exceedingly important career—it is one of the 
great professions—are not great. 


I have seen cases where young men were 
diverted into other things because they could 
not possibly exist at the level. 


Now, in one case, I remember trying to say 
to a young man, “Well, look, if you think not 
of the salary, but as an apprenticeship; if you 
got a fellowship of this amount at the univer- 
sity, you probably would accept it. Think of it 
as a fellowship.” 


That probably was the only way I could 
persuade him. He would have been a first 
class correspondent. 


Senator Prowse: The publisher would love 
you for that one. 


May I ask one question? Oh, no; thank you. 
The Chairman: Yes. Senator Bourque. 


Senator Bourque: In the reporting of inter- 
national affairs, the stuff we get from AP and 
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the various services tends to be hard-nosed 
news. I do not think, from what you said, this 
is what you are complaining about. 


Would it be helpful if the Canadian Press 
were to set up an international background 
organization? In other words, what we are 
lacking really, is the background of what is 
happening. We get the news, You know there 
is a coup, but we never really get the back- 
ground as to why the coup happened. 


Maybe if the Canadian Press were set up 
with people who were not there just to get it 
now, and what happened yesterday, but 
people that would provide a service on 
background. 


Let us take a specific thing, for example. 
We have trouble selling wheat. One of the 
things I have seen once only in the papers is 
the fact that the general practice in the Euro- 
pean countries today is to subsidize their 
wheat producers and then to heavily tax our 
grains so they are paying probably four to 
five dollars a bushel, which raises the price of 
wheat. 


We cannot possibly compete. 


Now, I think if the story were to come 
across here, I think it would help us to under- 
stand our problem. If it were given publicity, 
I think it would help those countries to get a 
more realistic basis in the production of food 
for their people. ii 


Now, do you think it would be practical. 
perhaps, for Canadian Press or for a few of! 
the bigger dailies to get together and form 
another type of cooperative? 


Mr. Holmes: That strikes me as a ver} 
interesting idea. If you could have a staff 0 
considerable expertise to do the summary 
articles from time to time and make then 
available to the papers. This is the kind © 
thing which is done frequently. | 


Of course, some newspapers take articles 0 
that kind from the Observer, the Economist 
some other paper. What you have in min 
and what I would like to see is somebod; 
covering items of particular interest u 
Canada. I do not know whether they Cal 
afford it, but I would like to see them look a 
site 

The Chairman: We will have a taxi for yo 
down at the Senate door, which means I ¢al 
ask you one more question and you can stil 
keep your appointment. a 

You said in your remarks—and please cor 
rect me if I am not quoting you correctly- 
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you were interested primarily in more and 
better coverage, “particularly better cover- 
age.” 


Yet it seems to me most of your remarks 

| deal with more coverage. I do not say this to 

be critical. I have two questions. In the area 

of better coverage specifically, the continuity 

of your remarks is on greater depth, and 

particularly you made an interesting sugges- 
tion for a national newspaper. 


You carefully point out it was not a propos- 

al; it was a suggestion. I am not sure I know 

_ what the difference is. I think it was an inter- 
| esting idea. 


Now, would it be fair to ask you in the 
_ moment or two left to expand upon that idea 
_ for a national newspaper, particularly as it 
related to international affairs, and then 
secondly, aside from this better coverage in 
terms of depth, would you care to speak in 
terms of the calibre of the coverage we do 
have? 


Mr. Holmes: First of all on the question of 
_more and better—I suppose I ought to be 
_ more specific. I would like to see more cover- 

age in a good many newspapers, particularly 
_ the non-metropolitan newspapers. It seems to 
_me they have less coverage than they ought 
_ to have and the citizens in those communities 
need; as for the metropolitan papers general- 
ly, I think I could strongly argue over the 
amount of space they actually devote to inter- 
national affairs. 


The way in which it might be better was 
perhaps in those various specific ways I sug- 
gested, more Canadian content in particular. 
That would be the thing I would suggest. Also 

_ perhaps less ad hoc daily news and more in 
the way of reflective articles, less attention 
perhaps to certain subjects like internal 
United States problems and more attention to 

other issues for the Canadian. 


On the national newspaper, first of all, I 
certainly do not think it should be a govern- 
ment publication and I do not think any gov- 
ernment has ever suggested it should be. 
There is no issue there. 
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But I wonder if a cooperative body like 
Canadian Press might begin by putting out a 
newspaper published in London, available on 
the stands in Europe, which would be enor- 
mously helpful to a vast number of Canadians 
who are either seasonably or otherwise in 
that part of the world. 


If they were sent by air mail editions, they 
might be enormously helpful to Canadian 
missions abroad and elsewhere. I do not like 
to introduce what sounds like a plug, but my 
institute has found it necessary to produce a 
monthly summary of news having to do with 
international affairs. It is not a plug because 
every additional subscription we get costs us 
more money. If we can keep in business in 
spite of the Post Office, we will continue to 
provide that service. 


It makes one aware of the difficulty of find- 
ing all of the news about Canadian foreign 
policy in the press. 


As I was saying, if this national newspaper 
might start as a newspaper abroad—inciden- 
tally, I think one of the best newspapers in 
the world now is the Paris Herald Tribune. It 
seemed to have got much better since there 
ceased to be a Herald Tribune in New York. 
Well, if it did that, then it might well have 
some part of local circulation on a small scale 
and it would never make money I am sure. 


The Chairman: Do you want to meet your 
time deadline? I must say on behalf of the 
members of the committee, Mr. Holmes, that 
we are pleased indeed that you were able to 
find the time to be here. 


This, for us, has been a terribly worthwhile 
presentation. We are very grateful. Thank 
you very much. 


Mr. Holmes: May I apologize to the Sena- 
tors. I thought I would be through at 11.00 
and I made another appointment. Otherwise I 
would never have considered anything else. 

The Chairman: It is our loss. Thank you. 


The committee adjourned. 
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THE SENATE OF CANADA 


PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON 


MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable KEITH DAVEY, Chairman 


No. 5 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 16th, 1969. 


WITNESSES: 


Mr. Douglas Fisher, Broadcaster and Columnist for the Toronto Telegram; 
K. C. Irving, Limited; The Saint John Telegraph-Journal and The 
Fredericton Gleaner; Mr. K. C. Irving, President; Mr. Ralph Costello, 
President and Publisher of the Saint John Telegraph-Journal; Mr. 
Thomas Crowther, Vice-President and General Manager of the Saint 
John Telegraph-Journal; Mr. Fred Hazel, Editor of the Saint John 
Telegraph-Journal; Brigadier Michael Wardell, Publisher of The 
Fredericton Gleaner. 
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Beaubien 
Bourque 
Davey 
Everett 
Hays 


MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


and Messrs. 


Langlois Smith 
Macdonald Sparrow 
(Cape Breton) Welch 
McElman White 
Petten Willis 

Prowse 


(15 Members) 
(Quorum 5) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of 
the Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject 
in the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Beaubien, Davey, Everett, Giguere, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White 
and Willis. 


After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special 
Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded b y the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 


That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division.” 


Robert Fortier, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, December 16th, 1969. 
(5) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Everett, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse and Smith—(7). 


The following Senator, not a member of the committee, was present: 
Connolly (Ottawa West). 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel, 
The following witness was heard: 
Mr. Douglas Fisher, Broadcaster and Columnist for The Toronto 
Telegram. 


At 12.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Bourque, Everett, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse and Smith—(8). 


The following Senators, not members of the committee, were present: 
Grosart, Haig and Cameron. 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing K. C. Irving, Limited, The Saint 
John Telegraph-Journal and The Fredericton Gleaner, were heard; 


Mr. K. C. Irving, President, K. C. Irving Limited; 


Mr. Ralph Costello, President and Publisher of The Saint John 
Telegraph-Journal; 


Mr. Thomas Crowther, Vice-President and General Manager of The 
Saint John Telegraph-Journal; 


Mr. Fred Hazel, Editor of The Saint John Telegraph-Journal; 
Brigadier Michael Wardell, Publisher of The Fredericton Gleaner. 
At 6.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Wednesday, December 17, 1969, 
at 10.00 a.m. 
ATTEST. 
Gerard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
EVIDENCE 


_ Held in the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, 
Ontario, on the 16th day of December, 
1969, at 10:00 am. 


_ The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I have 
several announcements to make before we 
begin the session. 

First of all, I would like to reconfirm that 
all hearings in this study will be open unless 
otherwise requested by the witnesses. 

_ Secondly, on Friday morning you will 
recall when Mr. Holmes was here, we got into 
a discussion re CP representation at the 
United Nations. We have now spoken with 
Mr. Dauphinee of Canadian Press and he has 
advised us that the United Nations is covered 
by the New York office of Canadian Press. 
When the General Assembly and/or Security 
Council are in session there is a full-time 
correspondent assigned to cover it. Mr. Ste- 
phen Scott has the assignment this year. 
When the United Nations is not in session it is 
covered on a part-time basis only by Mr. 
scott. I just thought we should have that on 
the record. 
_ Thirdly, I would like to inform you the 
jearing scheduled for later this morning with 
Mr. Louis Martin, freelance writer and televi- 
sion commentator has been postponed until 
some time into the New Year. 
_ This means, Honourable Senators, that you 
will have perhaps a longer opportunity than 
we had expected to discuss the presentation 
of this morning’s witness, Mr. Douglas M. 
fisher. 
_ Mr. Fisher is an active member of the New 
Jemocratic Party. He is also a graduate of 
the University of Toronto, 1949, graduating 
rom that institution in that year with other 
New Democrats like Mr. Reid Scott, Progres- 
‘ive Conservatives like the late George Hogan 
ind the Ontario Minister of Mines, Mr. Alan 
-wzawrence and Liberals like Miss Judy 
waMarsh, Paul Hellyer, and myself. 


_ None of these are the reasons why we have 
isked Mr. Fisher to appear before the Com- 


mittee this morning. He is in fact, or he has 
in fact had and continues to have practical 
working experience in most branches of the 
mass media. 

Secondly, I know to my certain knowledge 
that he has had and retains a life-long inter- 
est in the mass media and the problems of the 
media. I feel certain that he will have views 
that will interest us greatly. 

Now, Mr. Fisher was kind enough to 
prepare a written brief for us. I am not at all 
certain whether many of the senators have 
had an opportunity of reading the brief 
although some of us have, but I suspect that 
most haven’t. Therefore, I am going to suggest 
that you begin by making some kind of an 
oral statement based on your brief, or indeed 
you may read from it if you wish. Following 
that we would like to ask you some questions 
on the contents of your brief, on the things 
you don’t say. Mr. Fisher. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, Honourable Sena- 
tors, it was my friend and acquaintance here 
who brought up the Victoria class of ’49. It 
was one of my first encounters with censor- 
ship in which your Honourable Chairman 
figured. 


I was the editor of the literary magazine at 
the university, and Mr. Davey was one of the 
active politicians in the College at the time. 
We had a grant from the council of this col- 
lege assembly and a group—I might say we 
called them Tarzans then, that will give you 
some idea of the date—decided that our pub- 
lication was too literary, too airy-fairy, too 
much poetry, too much radicalism, and didn’t 
make the common man happy, and there 
were arguments that a comic book might be 
better. And so a motion was presented in the 
college assembly that our budget be reduced, 
I think, almost by 80 per cent, and as I 
remember your Chairman was one of the peo- 
ple—I don’t know as a ploy or otherwise— 
who seems to be on the other side. 


We had to drum up quite a bit of support 
in order to defeat that motion. 


Bre 7, 
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The Chairman: I was definitely on the other 
side. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, Honourable 
Senators, what I wanted to do was to read the 
first page or so and then elaborate on some of 
the main points. 


The Chairman: Would you read the conclu- 
sions as well? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. 


Persons better known than I _ have 
expressed cynicism or skepticism about the 
purpose and efficacy of your enquiry. I am 
ambivalent towards it: attracted both by the 
importance of the subject and by a friendly 
acquaintance with your Chairman for 20 
years; critical and without much hope 
because the Senate is dealing here with a 
powerful, generally rich establishment of 
owners and I, please forgive me, tend to iden- 
tify you and your institution with this sort of 
establishment rather than with the ordinary 
people—the consumers, the objects of, the 
payers for the mass media. 


But you don’t want me badgering you and I 
am not deliberately seeking to be impolite. I 
have divided my presentation into three 
parts: the first and shortest covers my bona 
fides as a witness and the several principles 
or cherished ideas I hold regarding the field 
you are examining; the second is a list of 
topics on which I am not going into detail but 
where I would welcome questions, a chance 
“to take off,” if you are interested in my 
opinion; the third section is a text containing 
arguments regarding several of the arguable 
subjects you are charged with examining and 
recommending upon. In the first skeleton of 
part 2—on the Press Gallery and Parlia- 
ment—I have gone far in breaking the subject 
into topics but have not written a text. Why 
not? The subject is relatively an “insider’s 
one.” I am most ready to go into it if you 
wish. 

The worth of my evidence may come, if at 
all, from the fact that I have been a Member 
of Parliament and that I have worked as a 
columnist for a daily paper and as a commen- 
tator and interviewer for several television 
enterprises. I would disavow any claim or 
accusation that I am a newspaper man or a 
reporter. I have had neither formal training 
nor apprenticeship in newspapers. Similarly, 
my work in television was not preceded by 
any formal training. I have had training and 
experience as a reference librarian and as a 
teacher of history in the secondary schools. 


Special Senate Committee 


I will just move on to make the point that 
if I wanted to sum up the general ideas I have 
towards the media, the first one would be) 
that our media should offer space and time 
and print to everyone that they possibly can 
who seeks to advance or attack a cause; and 
secondly the more diversity of outlets we | 
have the better it is. Thirdly, my feeling—and | 
this is something in which it seems to me, the 
media fall very short—the recognition that | 
there are certain causes the people in the 
media business themselves don’t particularly | 
care for—and that puts an extra responsibili- 
ty on them. 


Another point that I hold cherished, and 
that is, I suppose, because of all the different | 
groups I’ve ever worked with, I find politicians | 
the pleasantest and the easiest and the most 
direct to deal with. This may seem surprising, | 
but it’s true. I have a very large concern | 
about what seems to be happening in the 
political process, particularly to Parliament. I 
am concerned about the popular contempt for) 
Parliament and the worship of executive) 
action and bureaucratic and academic 
expertise. 


Insofar as the media encourage the trend! 
towards the unpopularization, if you want, of! 
Parliament, the contempt for it, politicians in 
Parliament and the Legislative Assembly, I 
think you and all the people who are con- 
cerned for politics have to consider what 
might be done to help it. 


Another thing I worry about of course in| 
connection with governments, is that they are) 
too secretive and it’s often very difficult to get) 
information. Going through to sort of the key 
block, it seems to me that one encounters—) 
you are not going to be able to escape from it) 
and I haven’t been able to escape from it and 
I take money from publishers—the fact that a! 
publishing enterprise is a business, and a) 
business designed to make a profit. It also has 
a very large public responsibility, if it’s worth 
its salt, to get into the contest between the 
profit motives and the need to be as open as, 
possible in terms of the kind of things that 
are printed and the amount of things that ar 
printed in the news and the non-commercial} 
time, depending on which media it is. I say in 
the foreseeable future we are not going to 
lose this split created by the different pulls of 
the imperative—that a business operation 
make a profit and the public’s right to expect 
from the media, other contributions, which 
often are costly or relatively unremunerative 
I make a reference here to the Canadian) 
Newspapers Publisher’s Association. Any o! 
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you can get the books. Interestingly enough, 
_ they have been keeping the history for a very 
long time. It is a very dull history but you can 
find it largely in two volumes. One published 
_a long time ago and one, it seems to me, that 
Was put out about ten years ago. 


This is the basis for my remarks that we 
should give the publishers credit. They have 
never, according to their record, concealed 
the fact that they were an interested group 
lobbying for such things as protection of air 
rates and subsidies, and on tariff items and 
any other items that would seem to strike at 
the profit side and the business side of their 
| investment. 


If I have any ideal, it is the ideal that goes 
back, you know, to classical times, the idea of 
'a forum and that there should be a oppor- 
tunity for every kind of voice and face and 
pen to be heard and seen within that forum. 


In part 2 where I get into the topics for 
questions, if you are interested, I have broken 
'down Press Gallery and Parliament under a 
‘number of headings, some of which are obvi- 
ous, and some of which may be a bit obscure. 
I would be glad to touch on any of them. I 
know—and this may be a wrong emphasis on 
‘your part, but I know senators as politicians, 
you are fascinated by the people who work for 
radio, television and newspapers, and the 
Press Gallery, and how they report and the 
‘reason I have so many headings here is 
| because of this. 

The next question I offer for questioning 
deals with the forces of metropolitanism. It 
seems to me that this is really shaping the 
“media today and sort of indicating the future, 
‘and I have touched on a number of headings 
there—what seems to be developing and what 
‘the trends of metropolitanism seem to mean. 
The next section, in which I have raised a 
few points, has to do with the role of the 
school of journalism. 

I have put in here two points at the end 
under part 2 where I would like to make 
some comments. One is the absolute impera- 
‘tive need that the CBC, CTV and the local 
TV stations continue to make even more of a 
contribution to public affairs. Finally, I 
wanted to suggest to you, from a couple of 
visits to Sweden, that you might look at two 
developments there that I don’t think could 
be copied here, where the situation is differ- 
snt, but we might be able to come up with 
some alternatives fired by the Swedish exam- 
‘ole. One is the tri-party responsibility shared 
oy publishers, editors and reporters within a 
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press council and the other is the new devel- 
opment which is just taking shape now, and 
that is the appointment of a press ombuds- 
man to whom people can take their com- 
plaints, the personal complaints they have, 
about the way they have been treated in the 
press. 


Part 3 is my text on the concentration of 
economic power in Canadian newspapers and 
I suppose if there are any to change which I 
am asking you to take a look at, it’s Thomson 
and F. P. Publications. Thomson, because of 
what I think that the performance of it. 


If I might just digress for a moment, I 
always remember my first experience with 
the Thomson papers was in my own constit- 
uency when I was first a candidate. I was 
running against Mr. C. D. Howe and it was a 
very exciting campaign. Not just because it 
happened to end in an upset, but because 
there was a tremendous interest in it. There 
were dozens of people coming in from out- 
side, the CBC, and Toronto papers, the Win- 
nipeg papers, and a really great interest in it. 
During that election campaign—the only one 
of my meetings where I gave any kind of a 
performance—I always remember once I 
spoke at a union hall to a group of around 
four hundred people, a very lively meeting. 
There was a representative of the Liberal 
candidate and the Conservative candidate was 
there and again we got no press coverage and 
yet there were three Toronto reporters there. 

Now, my point is, we had a Thomson paper 
in Port Arthur and the only meeting of mine 
that was covered, was covered by a young lad 
who the year before, when I was teaching 
high school, I had failed in Grade 9 English. 
That probably put a chip on my shoulder. 

I might say in passing that after that I 
established a couple of contacts with Mr. 
Thomson and later talked to him as Lord 
Thomson and I have always found him one of 
the most genuinely likeable men I have ever 
encountered. He was always terribly candid 
and frank and I have described in here one of 
the examples of his candor. He just devistat- 
ed me when I made the point that I thought 
the people in the Lakehead, because of the 
great interest they had in federal politics, 
might be interested in another column. I sug- 
gested my own and of course that might have 
seemed selfish but I also suggested a couple of 
other people who were quite well known in 
the column business. I remember his 
answer—Frankly, what would be the point 
of it? It wouldn’t sell one more paper in the 
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market area.’ He was right in this and 
because there is no real competition in the 
market area and I suppose given the kind of 
circulation coverage, they have saturation, 
but it is a point of view. 

One of the points I make here is that there 
is no clear standard, as a general political 
thought or law in Canada, about what is too 
much concentration in the media. From the 
examples I engendered—one investigation 
into the situation when Thomson bought the 
Fort William paper—it became clear there 
that the standards, that the Combines people 
were looking at, were really business stand- 
ards. I mean that was or seemed to be the 
priority rather than the other standard that I 
talked to you about, about the service to the 
public and the values of the diversity of 
expression. I make the point that neither the 
BBG nor the CRTC have really been defini- 
tive in this area. You, it seems to me in your 
recommendations, will have to examine very 
closely what seem to be the trends of their 
thinking and possibly have long discussions 
with them about it. 

I give some examples from the United 
States to indicate the potential power of the 
conglomerates or of mass-ownership and I am 
sure your Committee will also recommend to 
you to look at what is happening in West 
Germany with the Springer interest. This is 
where you have almost a crisis at the present 
time because of the fact of this one very large 
ownership of magazines, broadcasting and 
newspapers. I go into the question about how 
far Canada is away from situations like this— 
well, when I looked at the advance that 
Southam and F.P. in particular have made, 
and when I remember the kind of campaign 
that F.P. particularly—it seemed to me engen- 
dered out of the Winnipeg Free Press—seem 
to carry on, I wonder how much further we 
can allow this extension. 

I happen to be associated in another way 
with Mr. Max Bell, who I suppose is the 
senior person involved in this in the 1s1ee 
business I know he has very wide business 
interests in Canadian Pacific, in the oil indus- 
try, and I am not suggesting here that Mr. 
Bell would let that effect the kind of instruc- 
tion or advice or decision he would make in 
relation to the operation of F.P. I really do 
think that the very fact that the people who 
work under him, particularly at the executive 
level, are aware of those holdings would have 
an influence, and I certainly wouldn’t like to 
see them extended any further. 
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The other thing I go into in the paper is 
inspired really by Mr. John Porter’s chapter 
in the Vertical Mosaic on the mass media. 
The one point I make—and I may be accused 
of flipancy here—and I don’t make it to deni- 
grate the Brits, as I call them, but it just isa 
simple fact—that if you just look around you 
in the press, in radio and in television, par- 
ticularly in television and the press, there do 
seem to be, both at the reporting and editing 
level, almost an inordinate number of people 
who learned their craft in the British manner. 
So when I use the phrase “the host of plum- 
my-voiced Brits who work for the CBC news 
and public affairs”, I just want to make you 
conscious of the fact that they are at the back 
of a lot of thought in the Canadian media. 
They are people who have not grown up with- 
in the Canadian tradition of schooling and 
so on, and that, I think, fits into the point that 
Porter makes about the British charter group 
and the familiar tradition in publishing. 


I also touch on this lack of professionalism 
within journalism. I am not saying here that 
there aren’t excellent reporters. There are a 
lot of them who have a code that is, in moral 
terms, excellent, although they would be 
embarrassed to have it put that way. My 
point is that there is really little of what I 


might call professionalism in the field as a 


whole. I try to explain why this is and some 
of the difficulties. I go into the question as to 
the amount of money newspapers spend on 
the news side of things. I suppose this is 
figured as much as any, to be definitive by 
the news that Mr. Charles Lynch was 
optimistically telling you last week, about 
how wonderful the amounts of money have 


been that have flowed from Southam in order | 


to produce their newspapers. We can touch on 
that if you want to come back to the question 
of the Press Gallery in Parliament. 

I go into the fact that very few of our 
papers seem to have the number of reporters 


and the kind of staff that will enable them | 


to do investigative reporting. I give you the 


example of the Globe’s handling of the drug | 


lobby in some detail stemming, from all of 
things, a masters thesis at university. This 
is one area, in which it seems to me, although 
there are some honourable exceptions, in that 
there are some recent developments in both 
Windsor and Montreal for the two Stars, 
which indicate that there are two papers who 
are going to get into this investigative report- 
ing in depth, in a much more serious way 
than they have before and many of the other 


| 


| 
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papers have. I touch on this section around 
page 18 or 19 on the Thomson operation and 
the effect it seems to have on small town 
newspapers and small city newspapers and I 
make a suggestion that Thomson’s might 
work with some of the community colleges 


and small college schools of journalism that 
are developing. 


Then, I touch on the development in 
France, in particular the idea of editorial staff 
groups—that is journalists themselves sharing 


| in the operation and determination of policy 


in newspapers. I think most of you know 
Servan-Schreiber as the author of a book that 
has caused a great deal of stir. One of the 
most intriguing parts in it, is a couple of very 
flattering pages he has about our present 
Prime Minister as a new and significant force. 


_ That seems to me something that I don’t even 


see in the embryo now; but if we had a 
_couple of magnaimous publishers, people who 


were real philanthropists, it might open up a 
very interesting development in Canada. 


The conclusions that I have given, Senator 


_Davey has asked me to read. I will quite 


frankly acknowledge that the conclusions in 
several cases are not supported in the brief 


_by long evidence and I can just only apologize 


to you. I just didn’t get the time to make the 
case. 


“No. 1. Strong encouragement for the 
establishment of a national media coun- 
cil, perhaps with an establishing grant 
from the department of the Secretary of 
State, then to be financed by contribu- 
tions from publishers, editors, journalists, 
etc. The council should be the agency to 
which any citizen or group which is 
agrieved at his or its treatment could 
make a complaint and have it investigat- 
ed and reported upon publicly. Needless 
to say, the coterminus establishment of 
regional and local councils would support 
and fill in the gaps in the work of the 
national media council. 

“2. That you draft with a view to Gov- 
ernment action a policy setting out the 
limits on concentration of ownership and 
cross-media ownership and consolidation. 
At the least, this should require a public 
examination of all extensions of owner- 
ship by chains and conglomerates, consid- 
ering the public responsibility factor as 
well as the economic factors before such 
deals are consummated. Ideally, this 
should block further concentration; at the 
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minimum it should give us commitments 
and undertakings from the swallowers. 
“3. That the Committee publish figures 
showing the profits of sample media 
enterprises, along with an analysis of the 
scale and percentage of spending on 
editorial and reporting costs, with a view 
to suggesting guidelines of what should 
be the minimum “plough-back” from 
revenue into the news services.” 


I think with the research staff that you 
have and along these lines that they are going 
if you don’t come up with this I would be 
very disappointed. 

“4, That the Committee recommend set 
requirements for a register of lobbyists 
working on the federal government and 
its agencies; that there should be penal- 
ties for non-registration and some formal 
recognition of those lobbies which 
register. 

“5. That postal charges to newspapers 
and periodicals be substantially reduced 
as part of a conscious national policy to 
encourage communication in the print 
media. Past governments have recognized 
the importance of subsidizing communi- 
cations with such undertakings as the 
CBC and there is the built-in support for 
passenger services which are uneconomic. 

“6. That you request the government to 
adopt an information policy similar to 
that of Sweden which would place the 
onus on government to justify secrecy 
over material whereas all else should be 
open to the press and to the public. 

“7, That the Canadian press inform the 
Secretary of State whenever it receives a 
request for its services from a new entre- 
preneur in the press field, and that the 
Secretary of State offer subsidies for a 
limited period to such a new operation as 
an incentive to encourage new ventures. 
Further, that the CP offer a more flexible 
service for weekly and _ semi-weekly 
papers at a minimal cost. 

“8. That the program of the Secretary 
of State arising from the recommenda- 
tions of the B & B Commission to 
encourage study and teaching in the 
other language be extended to support 
the interpretation of a French Canada by 
French Canadians in the English-lan- 
guage media and vice-versa.” 
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I think that would be almost as important 
as some of the teaching programs that are 
envisaged under this. 


“9, That the Speakers of the House and 
Senate, the members of the Committee on 
Internal Economy, and your Committee 
meet for a discussion on how open the 
use of the facilities of the Press Gallery 
should be ideally, in relation to present 
and future optimal facilities; and that 
when some guidelines have been estab- 
lished they be brought for discussion to 
the executives of the Press Gallery 
Association. 

“10. That in the developing use of 
research staff in both the Library of Par- 
liament and in the Parliamentary parties 
a place be found on a rotating basis for 
editors from smaller papers without their 
own Parliamentary correspondents. 


“11. That the Committee underline the 
importance of the continuation and 
improvement of CBC news and public 
affairs as an essential and priority item 
in Ottawa and especially in the provincial 
capitals where, in my opinion, press cov- 
erage tends to be weaker. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 


Senator Petten: Mr. Fisher, 


Socialist? 


are you a 


The Chairman: That is a good question. Do 
you consider yourself a Socialist? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, if you would let 
me define it, I would say yes, I consider 
myself a Socialist, but that doesn’t mean I 
subscribe to the idea that everything should 
be nationalized as in many of the older defini- 
tions of Socialism. 


Senator Petten: Well, as a Socialist, of your 
kind of Socialism, would you be in favour of 
some form of public ownership in some sec- 
tions of the economy and would this extend 
to ownership of newspapers and magazines or 
are you satisfied to leave them in the hands 
of private owners without restrictions? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: In the main, insofar as 
the print media is concerned, I would be very 
wary about government publications of a 
mass kind-except to form or fulfil a specific 
service. I am thinking of a magazine such as 
North, or government publications such as 
that, but on the mass basis, no. 


Senator Petten: On foreign ownership of 
newspapers and magazines—it is now restrict- 
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ed by a tax law. Do you consider this restric- 
tion a limitation of press freedom? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: No, I don’t. I spoke 
enough on that when I was in the House and 
legislation was going through. I always felt it 
was the compensation Mr. Gordon made for 
Canadianizing Time and Readers’ Digest and I 
was against that one, that is, Canadianizing 
Time and Readers’ Digest, and very strongly 
for the other. 


Senator Peiten: Well, is it possible to 
restrict private ownership of newspapers and 


expansion of the chains and groups without 
limiting the freedom of the press. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Certainly. I think you 
can do it. What it does—and I think I make 
the case that what it does do—is limit press 
profitability and give you a peculiar kind of 
private enterprise investment that is almost a 
unique kind. It seems to me that this is the 
choice which should be before the publishers 
and the entrepreneurs—that they realize that | 
they are in a unique kind of enterprise, with 
a public responsibility that I don’t think 


evolves upon most people in other private 


enterprises, particularly in the name of 


nationalism—and that is why I was so strong- | 


are a publisher and you have something that 
looks as though it’s worth five million dollars, 
if you were selling it and if there were | 
American bids and American investment | 
coming in that would increase the value, as a _ 
businessman you would want that. I don’t | 
blame the publishers for wanting that but | 
you have to look at the value of keeping the | 
means of communication in control of 
Canadians. It seems to me that’s the kind of | 
price that people who are in this form of | 
operation have to be prepared to pay. I can | 
only say with the success and extension of so | 
many of the publishers or publishing enter- | 
prises that that particular limitation, I don’t | 
think has pinched or is likely to pinch, except | 
in terms of maybe really large bonanzas. | 


Senator McElman: Are there extensions of | 
the current law to disregard that you would , 
suggest? 


| 

Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, not really. I} 
make the point that we haven’t got a defini- 
tive policy really in terms of broadcasting 
and broadcasting stations—that is within the 
Canadian framework—although the CRTC) 
has moved in Windsor as you know and in 


magazines? For example, to prevent further 
| 
| 
| 


; 

| 

. 

| 

. 

ly for the Gordon changes. I can see if you 
. 
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other places to Canadianize the operations 
that do exist. You know the limitations that 
exist on the scale of foreign investment. I 
don’t know whether specifically these need to 
be tightened up but I am not worried about 
Granada having 25 per cent say of the opera- 
tion that I work for, but I wouldn’t like to see 
Granada have the effective controlling 
interest. 


The Chairman: Would you make a com- 
ment on Time and Readers’ Digest? You say 
they have been Canadianized. Do you think 
that process has been completed? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: No. I think, Senator, 
-you are being ironical. The canadianization 
was to meet—as you know, the Liberal Gov- 
ernment back in the ’50’s introduced legisla- 
tion and there was the fight back and forth. 
That was one of the great lobbies—I might 
‘point out to you one of the wonderful lob- 
bies—and Mr. Zimmerman of the Reader’s 
Digest is the most effective lobbyist I have 
ever met, with possibly the exception of Dave 
Golden, who as you know now again for the 
third time is a Deputy Minister, and Mr. Far- 
rell who is now in Windsor; and Mr. Frank 
Walker of the Montreal Star did a magnifi- 
cent job and occasionally, so did the Toronto 
Star and the executives of Maclean’s, when 
making forays into Ottawa. That is where I 
first met Ralph Cowan, as a matter of fact. 
‘That was a very lively lobby and the point 
was, and I think it has been made very clear- 
ly by Mr. Gordon that the reason the govern- 
ment canadianized Time and Reader’s Digest 
was because of fear of the influence of Henry 
‘Luce in the White House. I think you should 
veally consider having Mr. Gordon here as a 
witness on this point. I think he would be 
much more informed on it than I am. I look 
‘upon it as one of the saddest things that has 
happened in the past number of years. 


The Chairman: Do you read Time every 
week? 


_ Mr. Douglas Fisher: No, I don’t. 
Senator Petien: In your opinion is the press 
and broadcasting doing an adequate job in 


informing the public of the activities of the 
sovernment and the political issues? 


_ Mr. Douglas Fisher: That is a pretty broad 
question. I don’t think the situation is hope- 
ess. I think in some places it is very good. I 
‘hink in some of the larger cities where a 


vitizen has an opportunity—not all of them 
| 


are going to take it, but where they have the 
opportunity of excellent libraries and a 
choice of several newspapers, a number of 
radio stations and a couple of television net- 
works, I think the uninformed citizen is to a 
degree his own victim of inertia; but the pic- 
ture isn’t as good all the way across the board 
and right across the country. As someone who 
is a representative of peripheral and hinter- 
land areas, it can sometimes be very grim. It 
is terribly hard to get information and a 
variety of information. 


Senator Langlois: I didn’t think you had 
such a high opinion of Toronto as you have? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I think it is one of the 
interesting places in the country. May I make 
the point here that it is the one place where 
we have three newspapers competing fairly 
hard. I don’t only mean competing in the 
market sense, but also in terms of chasing 
each other, watching each other, swiping 
each other’s ploys and it is sort of a cross- 
fertilization which I think is very effective. I 
think the metropolitan area gains from this. 


The Chairman: It’s competition? 
Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: Mr. Fisher, Allen Drurie 
wrote a ponderous series on Washington in 
which I think he tries to make the point that 
there is some sort of dove hierarchy in the 
Washington press that by a process of osmosis 
is passed down to the working reporter and 
working commentator. I was in the United 
States when Mr. Nixon made his famous TV 
message on Viet Nam and I made a point of 
flipping from channel to channel. There really 
was sort of an eerie sameness about the com- 
ments of people like Smith and Lawrence 
Reynolds and Cronkite. So the question I ask 
you, which you have already referred to 
when you referred to the Dexter-Fraser tend- 
ency—I assume that was what you were talk- 
ing about there—is there in Canada and espe- 
cially in the Press Gallery, hierarchy that has 
a view and by one means or another imposes 
this view on the working press? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: That really requires a 
pretty long answer. I mentioned the Dexter- 
Fraser tendancy because it might be invidious 
to mention the latter day Dexters and Fras- 
ers. When I came to Ottawa in 1957—I had 
followed them fairly closely before I got 
here—Dexter and Fraser were the big men. 
They had kind of a semi-official relationship 
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somehow with the Administration, and they 
weren’t the kind of men who somehow pro- 
duced scoops for inside stories of break- 
ing things; but they tended by their abilities 
and the platforms they had to be recognized 
as the men who somehow put forward the gist 
of what seemed to be the Government or the 
establishment view of the times. I thought, 
and still think, that this tends to be a tenden- 
cy that is noticed in both the Conservative 
and present Liberal administration. The point 
I was trying to make here was really not 
along the line you are going, but it was that 
governments here like to have a few intelli- 
gent journalists—I almost put intelligent in 
quotes—responsible journalists, with whom 
they can communicate in sort of a semi-pri- 
vate way. These people will in a sense really 
put over to the public their influence and 
will also influence the other people reporting 
on politics who respect them for their years 
and their skill. 

This is in a sense favourable to the Govern- 
ment. They are really in a sense establish- 
ment people and I think if you remember the 
Diefenbaker years here, there were a couple 
of people in the press who were tended to be 
looked upon—I don’t mean nastily—as people 
who had a close relationship to the Prime 
Minister and the cabinet of the day, so in a 
way you can realiy find any trend of Govern- 
ment thinking and intentions through the 
kind of material that they wrote. 

It seems to me that you are unlikely to get 
away from this. The one assurance I give you 
is that at least since 1957 and the new 
administration, these people have never had 
an inordinate influence, that I can see, upon 
their colleagues in the Press Gallery, but it 
seems to me the Government is always try- 
ing—or certain people in the Government, 
usually around the Prime Minister’s office and 
perhaps the Prime Minister himself are usu- 
ally trying—to seek a rapport, if you want, 
with this kind of person. That was my refer- 
ence to the Dexter-Fraser tendency in the 
Gallery. 

Usually, the people who emerge with this 
kind of role are just like Mr. Dexter and Mr. 
Fraser—extremely capable writers, extremely 
well versed in politics and the conditions of 
the country and the choices you know are 
usually quite understandable. I say choices—I 
don’t mean to say that there is anything as 
calculated as a Prime Minister’s staff sitting 
down and saying “Alright, now who is it that 
we are going to line up to make sure that our 
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side gets well told and our directions get well 
expressed”, but it happens and it is so. 


I might also say that I haven’t noticed in 
the Gallery and this is very much a flip opin- 
ion—I haven’t noticed that there has been 
any—particularly since the disappearance of 
the Fraser magic which took place very 
quickly after 1957—I haven’t noticed an inor- 
dinate respect amongst the other practitioners 
in the Press Gallery for these luminaries who 
seem to be au current and popular at times. 


Senator Everett: I can understand that any 
government would have a rapport with cer- 
tain newsmen if for no other reason than to 
get its story across in the way it wanted to do 
it. My question referred more to a sinister 
aspect. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I think you have to 
remember that newspaper men in Washington 
tend to act as brokers in the political process. 


They are almost the fourth part of the Ameri- | 


can system and they have, it seems to me, 
much more power and influence; and also 
they can perform a much greater service in a 
sense, to the constituents generally than you 
can in our more secretive and closed system. 
Once for the entertainment of the Canadi- 
an managing editors, I took the membership 
of the Press Gallery—this was around 1962— 


and classified them according to my hunch as | 
to whether they were Liberals, Conservatives, | 


CCF’ers as it was at the time, or sort of 


erratic examples on either fringe. It was the | 


Liberal group that tended to be the largest | 
but there was a pretty good split across the © 
way. / 


The one point that I would want to make | 
here, I have never found and I don’t think 
anybody in the Gallery can make this accusa- 
tion to me, that in the ordinary relationships 
around the Gallery, what socializing there 
may tend to be, I have never heard anyone | 
advancing or trying to force another col- | 
league—colleague within the working sense— | 
to choose whether they be doves or hawks. | 

Now, if I wanted to select one hawk, he is 
obvious, he writes for the same paper that I | 
do, Mr. Lubor Zink. I have never seen Lubor | 
trying to extend any kind of an influence as a 
hawk sort of personally nor have I seen other 
people trying in a sense to convert him the 
other way. I don’t think this is true. I think if 
you wanted to define the majority of the 
people in the Press Gallery, I would think | 
they would define themselves as being proba- 
bly small—l liberals—that is a pretty hazy 
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and indefinite thing. No, I can’t see that 
policy at all as being parallel here to what 
you may think you see in Washington. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask you a 
question. I quite appreciate and I made quite 
clear at the outset that you are not here as a 
representative of the New Democratic Party 
but I think it a natural question to ask if you 
think that the New Democratic Party, all fac- 
tors considered, is fairly and adequately 
treated and covered by the press of Canada? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Not badly. It’s got a 
better deal—I have written it so there’s no 
use hanging back. It seems to me that when 
the New Democratic Party was created with 
the encouragement and the assistance of the 
Canadian Labour Congress that this had 
consequences in terms of the fairness and 
extension of treatment that it got in the 
media. I make this point recognizing that the 
majority of publishers and probably manag- 
ing editors are not enthusiasts of either the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Canadian 
trade labour movement or the New Demo- 


cratic Party. It seems to me that that shadow 


of power that emerged as being behind the 
New Democratic Party, made it a little bit 


| more respected. So as a consequence the 
_ party has had I think fairer, more diverse 


coverage. 
I may be overemphasizing this, because 


there are a number of other trends taking 
_place that are involved in this. One is, we 
_ have had a scrambling time, particularly in 
_ Federal politics, with minority government 


and a diversity of approach. It’s quite clear 


_ that out in the country we no longer have the 
_ traditional safe seats. We have no longer the 


majority of contests—the simple two-party 


contests, and I think this explains the fact 
_that the party is getting more coverage and 
| better coverage than it did. 


Now, if you wanted me to say from my 


_ personal examples—I mentioned the anec- 


dotes about the Thomson newspapers—it’s 
quite noticeable to me that in the 12 years 
since I first got involved in politics, the 
Thomson papers have—I don’t know whether 


_ as a result of instructions or just say a breath 
of fresh air that took over—been tending to 
| give a fairer coverage to left-wing parties 


than it did in 1957. 
I would say at the present time, I don’t 


think the New Democratic Party has suffered 
badly from the amount of space that it gets 


and the fairness of interpretation in the news 
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columns. Of course, you can imagine you 
would have criticisms of much editorial 


comment. 


The Chairman: You mentioned a few 
minutes ago, when you were talking to Sena- 
tor Everett, the Dexter-Fraser type of lumi- 
naries and particularly some that tend to 
identify with the government party. Would it 
be fairer to say—and I ask that for informa- 
tion because I don’t know what the answer 
is—would the opposition parties, whether it is 
the Liberals or Conservatives or the New 
Democratic Party, also have people in the 
Gallery with whom they tend to liaise to get 
their point of view across? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Liaise is almost too 
hard a word for it. I don’t know—there is an 
apathy developed but I would say to a degree, 
there are Conservatives who operate in the 
House and the Senate, who know that there 
are a few members in the Press Gallery who 
have a bit of a natural sympathy for them. I 
would say the same thing about the New 
Democrats, but please don’t ask me to identi- 
fy them. 


The Chairman: No, that wasn’t my next 
question. We have received as a committee 
representations from and we are going to be, 
I am sure, having representations from labour 
generally, complaining that labour coverage 
in the press of Canada is inadequate. Would 
you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, there is no ques- 
tion about it, it is inadequate. It just isn’t 
thorough and it isn’t exhaustive. We have a 
couple of, I think, good reporters. I think List 
as a labour reporter—not as an interpreter, 
but as a labour reporter—is thorough and he 
cbviously has wonderful contacts. I remember 
a Federal Cabinet Minister swearing up and 
down that by God, he was going to find out 
who was feeding List information because his 
stories were so thorough and accurate. So I 
went over with him, the only places the sto- 
ries could have come from and it boiled down 
to the Deputy Minister and two assistant 
Deputy Ministers. He said, “Yes, it has to be 
one of those three but which one?” I left it up 
to him to find out. 

List is a good example. The Star has hired 
Ed Finn—I think on a permanent basis 
although I’m not sure—and he is both from 
within the labour movement and sympathetic 
to it, and very knowledgeable. The Free Press 
has a man by the name of Dudley Magnus 
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who I think gives that particular paper—I 
know a lot of people in labour disagree with 
some of the interpretation that he gives—but 
certainly it is a paper that is better served 
than most in terms of covering and following 
labour affairs. 

In the main, I would just also have to men- 
tion Evelyn Dumas who is an outstanding 
example of someone who is knowledgeable 
and informed in the field and considering 
some of the other things she writes, she obvi- 
ously has a _ political attitude which is 
extremely fair. 

I would say labour has a bit of a complaint. 
I think you will find if you talk to labour 
people that one of the things that disturbs 
them—this also is in connection with juvenile 
and other things—that the contravertial part, 
the strikes, the arguments, the dissension in 
relation to labour’s role, tends to be stressed, 
to be made the headlines, and not enough 
time and detail is taken with the reasons for 
it, the explanations. 


Senator Connolly: I would like just to go 
back to the question again of the Dexter- 
Fraser axis and ask Mr. Fraser this. I am 
really th’nking farther back than that, even 
to the Depoe days, where the press, at least 
elements in the press, not only had very good 
connections with the seats of power but actu- 
ally, I would think, had some influence upon 
the people who were exercising that power. 
Certainly on the policy. I think this was a 
high-level type of operation. Do you think 
that that kind of thing exists today? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: No, not nearly as 
much. I think, no. I can think of other exam- 
ples in the past where the rapport was much 
closer and here I am sort of taking off. There 
seems to be an attitude on the part of editors. 
People like Claude Ryan in the French lan- 
guage newspapers still retain a lot of this. I 
think Mr. Ryan, and he acknowledged this 
once in a speech that he gave, it seems to me, 
at York University a couple of years ago, 
likes to be in contact with what’s going on. 
He likes to have politicians visit him. He likes 
to talk over the phone with Premiers and 
Cabinet Ministers, and Prime Ministers as I 
think do most publishers. I know my publish- 
er, as I remember, the last time I talked with 
him. which was more than a year and a half 
ago, was delighted because he had an invita- 
tion along with some others to visit 24 Sussex 
Drive. It was quite obvious from the exuber- 
ance that he was looking forward to it. This 
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wasn’t the kind of regular thing, but it was 
sort of a special treat. I think probably that is 
the situation today. 

I just haven’t been able to distinguish any 
grave influence on the part of the great 
editorial writers or powerful publishers in an 
intimate way with the people in Federal 
politics and in the seats of power in the last 
decade. Now, maybe I am just missing it, but 
I don’t see it there in the way that Depoe had 
his relationship with MacKenzie King or that 
Dexter had. 


Senator Connolly: Or Gordon? 
Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. 


Senator Connolly: Because Depoe was close 
to Gordon as well. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. 


Senator Connolly: Well, would you say that 
it was a loss to the Cabinet Minister or the 


Prime Minister concerned or is it a loss to the 


newspaper people, to the writers? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I think that the 
importance of the editorial page is dimin- 
ished. Secondly, the input of expertise of the 
bureaucracy of the academ’c world is so 
much more important. It would be pretty 
hard to find an editor in Canada today who 
can do much more in a sense, than interpret 
his region compare this with the kind of 
knowledge and expertise that an economist or 
even a political scientists would bring in 
terms of theory and trends and so on. 


I would imagine that the greatest useful- 


ness that editors and publishers could be to | 


Prime Ministers, for example, is just report- 
ing on trends and feelings in their own areas 
as they get it. Even here I doubt whether the 
advice of the editor of the Winnipeg Free 


Press would be any more valuable than the | 


advice of an experienced taxi driver as he 
trundles people around from the legislative 
building there. 


Senator Prowse: Maybe less. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Maybe less. That is 
your opinion. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Fisher, you have 


commented on the element of fairness in | 


reporting the CLC as well as Canadian labour 
movement. As one, who many of us regard as 


having a better than the average chance of | 
becoming the leader of the NDP in your cur- | 


rent capacity, do you find any difficulty in 
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' your column being quite objective and fair to 
representatives or philosophies of other 
parties? 


_ Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I think you have 
‘to understand that I work for two employers 
‘in a sense. Mr. Griffiths of Bushnell Televi- 
‘sion and Mr. John Bassett of the Toronto 


t 


Telegram. 


We have a word-of-mouth contract in each 
‘case and the understanding is I say or write 
what I want to say and they both know what 
my party politics are. Neither one has ever— 
‘Mr. Bassett killed one column I think and I 
have been writing for a number of years. 

If you would like to know what the column 
‘was, it was a column interview I had with 
‘Mr. Jack Pickersgill back in the early ’60’s, 
when Mr. Pickersgill took off on John Diefen- 
baker and I took it down practically word for 
word. It was wonderful stuff. I didn’t have to 
write a thing because it just wrote itself. I 
sent it in and at that time Mr. Bassett decided 
that that column shouldn’t run. The under- 
standing was that he couldn’t edit and he 
couldn’t take out any part of anything that I 
wrote, but he could kill the column. 

_ He apologized to me about that a year later 
and since then I have only had one thing 
taken out that I was worked-up about. It had 
nothing to do with any partisan thing. It had 
to do about a comment I had about a promi- 
nent business figure and I settled that so they 
would know. That is the point. 

_ With Mr. Griffiths and CJOH, he has some- 
times told me ,“What is the matter with you? 
You are not timid and forceful enough in 
expressing your party prejudices.” So I 
assume this is part of the forum idea. I think 
this is what Mr. Bassett has been trying to 
create in the Toronto Telegram—the idea of 
the forum that would be taken as read, that 
sertain people such as Mr. Ron Haggart and 
myself, Lubor Zink or even MacKenzie 
Porter, have certain views that people know 
and that is what they are worth. 

Now, I have talked about this to people like 
“aurier Lapierre and Gerard Pelletier who as 
you know wrote a column for a time after he 
tame into politics. There is a problem when 
7ou are a politican and a writer as to whether 
you are pulling punches. There is no question 
about it—you do have to write about some 
‘hings and not write about others. Otherwise 
you can destroy yourself with your colleagues 
md associates. If you want to see the best 
'xpression of violent opinion on this, I think 
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you should contact Mr. John Munro, who 
when he was a Parliamentary Secretary and I 
was still in the House of Commons and writ- 
ing a column, delivered a long speech about 
this vicious weasel in our midst. 

There is a problem here, but my one 
assumption is that you won’t be read and the 
paper won’t carry you and the other assump- 
tion is that the television station won’t keep 
using you, if you are biased and your preju- | 
dices are expressed so outrageously and 
meanly that you get peoples’ backs up. Par- 
ticularly on television, I think more than 
newspapers, the public sense of fairness is 
very, very close to the service. It is just like a 
nerve end and it is one media even more than 
the newspapers where, if you keep hatcheting 
away, just following an outrageous party line 
or a determined party line without seeing 
good or worth in contributions that people in 
politics and other parties are making, you are 
dead. You don’t exist. But the problem will 
always be there. 

We tend to be fairly timid in this country, 
compared to Britain, in terms of the poeple 
who are active in politics and writing I ihink 
Elmore Philpott was an example before I got 
involved in it. Now we have Senator Nichol 
and I suppose you have to consider Dalton 
Camp a politician still. He is writing. Mr. Joe 
Greene took a try at it. I see a man sitting at 
the back of the room who took a shot at it, 
Mr. Frank McGee. I think one of the things 
we could really welcome is more writing by 
politicians on a regular basis for the public in 
the mass media. 

One of the dispiriting things, if you want to 
think about Canadian politics in relation to 
both American and British politics—although 
there have been some recent irends that are 
encouraging, particularly in the book publish- 
ing area,—is, if you go into the library, go 
through the catalogues and try to make up a 
bibliography of articles written by politicians, 
you come up with a very, very leagre list. I 
think the trend to politicians or people in 
party politics writing regularly for popular 
exposition and their products being bought by 
the media is excellent. Of course, I have to 
think it is excellent I suppose because I am 
involved in it, but I think it is good. 


Senator Connolly: Well, in Britain it has to 
be done to supplement the inadequate re- 
muneration that a member gets? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, that is how I got 
into it originally. I was going in the hole. 
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Almost every month I am approached by 
members of Parliament who want to get into 
this field and ask me about the prospects. 
That is always the reason. As a matter of fact 
I had one approach me last night who I think, 
obviously from his past, would make a very 
successful columnist or a regular writer for a 
newspaper. He said “it looks to me that I am 
losing three or four thousand dollars a year. I 
have eaten up my bank account,” and he said, 
“Before I slap another mortgage on my house 
I have got to find some way of getting more 
money.” 

I might also mention and I drew this across 
here under the topics for questioning that 
newspapermen I think in many cases are 
inadequately paid. Yoy have to look at the 
Gallery and I think the top man there by my 
estimate makes between forty-five and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. 


Senator Prowse: That is the total? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: That is total. He is 
operating in a couple of fields. I think there 
are quite a few down around the bottom— 
between seven or eight thousand dollars a 
year which isn’t very much considering the 
responsibility and the intensity of the work. I 
would say the average income of the people 
in the Gallery—that the average would be 
somewhere between eleven and thirteen thou- 
sand dollars and most of them earning that 
really have to dig for it. 

Quite often, if they want to get more than 
that, it means overtime or it means stringing 
for another paper or doing extra work. 


Senator Connolly: May I just follow this 
up? 


The Chairman: Well, Senator McElman, do 
you have any further questions? 


Senator Connolly: Well, it is a supplemen- 
tary question. 


The Chairman: All right, go ahead please. 


Senator Connolly: You talk about Members 
of Parliament writing. I think it might be 
interesting to hear a word from you about the 
contrast between Members of Parliament 
writing and Members of Parliament speaking 
either on radio or television or even on a 
public platform. I think writing requires a 
great deal more skill and a different type of 
skill and the Member of Parliament I think 
normally is more readily adaptable to the 
spoken word than he is to the written word. 
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Are there Members of Parliament do you 
think that have the capacity to write in the 
way the language should be used in an inter- 
esting and informative way? 


/ 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes, sure. I wouldn’t 
say there is a great many of them but cer-| 
tainly there are some. There would be more 
than enough if some of the newspapers would 
go out and look for them. You mentioned the 
speaking thing. This is another point I wanted 
to raise because I am involved in it and [| 
suppose it is a concession in a way. We have 
a rule about the CBC not paying politicians.) 
They will send you a cheque when you do 
something for them but then they will tell 
you that they are not really sure whether you; 
should cash it or not because it may be ille-) 
gal. Well, I received a number of cheques 
when I was a Member of Parliament and 
quite frankly I told Miss LaMarsh when she 
was a Minister, and the thing blew up in the 
House, that I had cashed them. But I think it} 
is a small thing that you should look at. | 

/ 


Senator Connolly: I will tell the Minister of 
Justice. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: No, I told my party| 
colleagues what I was doing just in case the 
thing suddenly bounced I kept needling a) 
couple of the Ministers privately to see 
whether they wanted to release this and I 
almost placed a question on the order paper) 
that would have revealed it. I want to make} 
the point to you that I wrote a scrip for 
example, for a programme on education for, 
the CBC and the fee was five hundred dollars. 
I worked very hard at it for a time and then 
when I got the cheque with the little note, 
saying maybe I better not cash it, well, I just! 
decided right there that it was unfair. I think) 
it is an unfair rule; but you could ask another, 
former MP that has opinions on this and it) 
might be useful if you want to take up this) 
point. | 


Senator Connolly: Well, the whole question 
is the Senate and the House of Commons. | 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. Well, it is Miss| 
Pauline Jewett. She has some opinions and 
experiences from the past in relation to this. 


Senator Prowse: It is kind of the case 
where the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. } 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Exactly. 


Senator McElman: As one who has sat in 
the seat of an MP and also in the Gallery and 
with your intimate knowledge of what a trial 
it is for an MP on the remuneration he 
receives, can you give an opinion on why so 
many of the press, editors in particular, each 
time there is a reference to an increase in 
remuneration, get on their white charger and 
‘ridicule the proposition for an increase even 
though they know what the situation is? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I think it is 
partly their own low income. A man who is a 
pretty good hardworking reporter, who makes 
twelve of fifteen thousand dollars, sees a lot 
of MP’s. As you know there are some good 
ones and some bad ones and he looks at the 
‘bad ones. A member of the Press Gallery just 
told me a week ago that he was outraged by 
this move that seems to be on now. You know, 
there is a lot of work going, ground work 
being done, to try and do something about the 
MP’s. This particular reporter mentioned to 
me this particular horrible example of an MP 
who has been around here for ten or twelve 
years. For a number of reasons he does very 
little and he is very rarely here. He thought 
that this was just disgusting and of course I 
tend to prefer to think of the many other 
MP’s who work very, very hard and who take 
their constituency duties and_ their party 
duties and their regional responsibilities very 
seriously. But you always have this. 

I would say that much of this antipathy 
stems from the fact that they are in many 
Ways not adequately paid themseles. Here 
you have to look at some of the reasons. You 
aave the failure of the Guild to penetrate as 
widely and as deeply as they might have or 
sould have if we had a more enlightened 
approach on the part of publishers. 

_ You know Mr. Gilles Purcell retired last 
Week and received accolades from editors and 
dublishers right across the country. And I 
xeep thinking of the way he put back Canadi- 
an journalism when he broke the organiza- 
jional effort in the Canadian press away back 
n the early ’50’s. I think that was a crucial 
nove. 

| There is a great tendency as I see it, and I 
im being very prejudiced and opinionated 
lere, on the part of a lot of publishers who 
‘ook at unions almost the way Noranda man- 
igement has. For a number of reasons they 
lave, in a sense, kept unions out and I think 
n some ways they pay the consequences. You 
ave a tremendous flow out of reporting into 
other things. This is another thing I think you 
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should look at. The tremendous turnover 
there in the Press Gallery is because people 
are going out to other jobs. 

I met a man last night whose writing I 
admire in one of the Toronto papers. I hadn’t 
seen him before because he hadn’t operated 
out of the Press Gallery. I said, “I haven’t 
seen your copy lately,” and he said, “Well, I 
am working in the Civil Service now in the 
Department of Communications”. So we said, 
“Why” and he shrugged his shoulders and 
said, “Why else?” 

This money, this income thing is I think 
very serious. The remuneration is not top- 
notch from many of the papers. I have the bit 
on the forces of metropolitanism in the met- 
ropolitan areas, where the union is in and has 
set the pace. In some case, as locally here 
between the Citizen and the Journal. The 
Journal always operates right under the 
umbrella of or parallel to the Guild contract 
over at the Citizen. That is fine in this kind of 
a competitive situation, but out in the smaller 
places, where you haven’t got this kind of 
competition and the Guild is not there, you 
have a pretty low salary. 


Senator MacDonald: How do you account 
for the fact that the Guild has such a difficul- 
ty in many respects? Practically all of these 
papers have a craft union. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, first of all, a 
craft union got in very early. If you know the 
history, they were extremely well organized, 
they had a militancy and it seems to me that 
they genuinely were a craft union. The Guild 
moved into a field that is much looser and 
which publishers and editors considered 
much, much more theirs. 


Senator MacDonald: Well, the individuals 
were more individualistically inclined. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, that may be part 
of it, but I don’t know a group of people say 
working in the Star, the Telegram or the 
Globe in Toronto who contain a greater 
amount of individualism. Yet the Guild is in 
there and the effects of its negotiations and 
contracts filter out across the country— 
although it certainly doesn’t go very deep into 
a lot of places. 

The other point I want to make to you is 
that the people in the Gallery, particularly 
the ones who work for the bigger papers, 
work extremely hard. Their hours are very 
long. They are always working under the 
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pressure of the phone call from the home 
office—the wisdom of the man there at the 
desk. It is a tough business and I don’t think 
they get nearly the income that they should. 
This is one of the explanations that I have for 
the fact that so many of them disappear from 
here and go into other fields. 


Senator MacDonald: Well, if they do, why 
don’t they organize? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, here again, I was 
referring to the Gallery. I should think there 
is a special intense situation here. I think the 
pace of the Gallery for many of the reporters 
from the bigger papers is far more intense 
than they are likely to get at home in their 
home offices. 


Senator McElman: The reason I raised this 
matter about the editorial treatment of remu- 
neration—The adversary system extends 
itself too in Parliament. So do you not think 
that what Parliamentarians often regard as 
unfair and perhaps tongue-in-cheek attacks of 
this type, on the times and remunerations 
suggested, that this leads to almost an adver- 
sary system between Parliament and the 
Press Gallery and reporters and so on gener- 
ally, which has a serious effect perhaps on the 
free flow of information and sets up some of 
the attitudes as between Government, Parlia- 
ment and the media that we all complain 
about and deplore. Is this not a contributing 
factor? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I would think so. There 
is often a quiet desperation on the part of 
MP’s and politicians, and Senators too for 
that matter, about the way they are treated 
and the attitude that so many people in the 
press and the editorial writers take towards 
them and their work. This is one of the things 
that concerns me very much, the tremendous 
drop in MP’s prestige and the tendency to 
revere the senior official and the executive. I 
don’t want you to think by this that I am 
terribly critical of the changes in structure 
and the build-up that Mr. Trudeau has made 
in changing his Cabinet, his party office and 
his own office. I think it was about time that 
was beefed up, but what I am worried about 
is that there isn’t going to be a compensating 
build-up on the Parliamentary side of it to 
enable Parliamentarians both in committees 
and through an extension of committee 
power, but also with more facilities and more 
resources to, in a sense, compensate for this. I 
suppose there is a tendency to be more 
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respectful on the part of reporters and editors 
towards people who exercise power and navel 
sort of a sign behind them—I mean a line of) 
deparimental officials and so on— hen (here) 
is for the individual Member of Parliament val 
the Members of Parliament in a group, in a 
committee. / 


Senator MacDonald: On page 3, where you) 
say you deplore that tendency to downgrade 
Parliament and further on down the page, in| 
point number 3, you mention that “no institu-| 
tion, especially the newspapers and broad- 
casting stations, is above the most searching) 
or irreverant or ridiculing criticism.” 

Well, you ridicule us and isn’t that down.| 
grading in the long run? 


| 

Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes, but I think at| 
times the majesty and let us say the majes- 
terial nature of some of pronouncements that 
we get, particularly editorially, need a bit of 
ridicule but unfortunately there has been this 
tradition. = | 
I know that I once wanted to make fun— 
because I disagreed with it—of a column that 
Mr. Peter Newman wrote in the Toronto Star. 
I had one hell of a time getting that column) 
in because I had an argument with Mr. Mac- 
Farlane, who was then with the Telegram, 
about the fact that you didn’t write about the 
other guy. You didn’t mention him. That is 
putting it in its most simplest way. The poin’ 
and the fact of the matter is we have very, 
few forums of criticism of the press that are 
expressed in the press. I am thinking of the 
press in particular and one of the people whc 
is sitting here, I suppose reporting on this 
hearing, Mr. Bain. I had a salutory experienc« 
when we went to a political party meetin; 
here in Ottawa to talk about the press and wi 
were just bowled over by the bitterness tha 
came rolling—these were party workers—| 
about the way his paper or my paper 0 
other papers treated the politicians. Thei) 
point really was made repeatedly that yol 
people are not above criticism and that ther 
should be more criticism and assessments 0. 
the work that you do, that the papers do. 
My point is really that we have very littl) 
of this in the press. | 


Senator MacDonald: Well, you mentione 
this about the press, but wouldn’t the sam) 
thing apply to Parliament? If you ridicul 
Parliament aren’t you bound to downgrad 
Parliament? 
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| Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, it seems to me 
that the one has been carried too far. I don’t 
think any politician, including myself if I am 
in politics, is above criticism, needling, satire 
and ridicule. I think Canadian politicians 
have been pretty thick skinned; but I think 
you very rarely hear of a libel suit being 
initiated by Canadian politicians which it 
seems to me indicates either their thickness 
of skin.. 

_ Senator MacDonald: I was talking about 
Parliament as a whole, not of a specific politi- 
cian, but I was speaking of Parliament as an 
institution. 


_ Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes, I would say that 
idicule is occasionally useful to let the people 
within an institution know that it is not 
behaving well, that their standards are low. 


Senator MacDonald: I don’t want to bela- 
cour the point too much but it seems to me 
shat in many, Many cases you read “why 
jJoesn’t Parliament get down to business and 
set home and sto doing this talking’, and all 
this type of thing which I would think would 
jave a tendency to downgrade Parliament. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes, I think it does. I 
lave been guilty of this myself. I can remem- 
yer—I did a piece that led to a few speeches 
n the Senate about party bagmen in the 
Jenate. It probably went too far in terms of 
airness—but what I was trying to do was to 
ughlight what I think maybe we should 
‘Xamine—the role that some Senators play 
hat may not be good for the political process. 


| 'The Chairman: Senator McElman, were you 
hrough your line of questioning at this 
joint? 


Senator McElman: I wanted to ask a couple 
nore questions. 


The Chairman: Well, Senator McElman, 
vith your permission, would you allow Sena- 
or Everett to ask a few questions? I know he 


as an appointment, and then we will come 
ack to you. 


Senator Everett: I do have several ques- 
ons, Mr. Fisher, but I will confine myself to 
ae area because of the time limitation, and 
iat is to your reference on page 19 regarding 
>urnalist associations. Before I deal with that 
Would like to say, on page 13 in light of the 
act that you may be a candidate in the fed- 
val by-election in Selkirk, how much I 
mire your disdain for your own sense of 
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political survival when you call a Southern 


Irish Nationalist like Shaun Herron a plum- 
my-voiced Brit. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I was quite 
aware of this, but I really don’t make that 
much distinction. He is a Brit in my terms. I 
would have liked to work in here my dismay 
at his plan to merge the Liberal and Conser- 
vative parties in Western Canada, but I can 
take that up again on the scene, some day. 


Senator Everett: I am sure you will hear 
from him. These journalist associations seem 
to me to have two possibilities. One is in 
reference to the participation that Claude 
Ryan talked about. He said that in chain 
ownership the chain should be required to 
involve the community in an ownership par- 
ticipation up to fifty per cent. 

I noticed that the journalist associations 
seem to require a participation up to thirty- 
five per cent of the journalists that are 
involved. I would like you to comment, since I 
think you are opposed to chains, whether 
either of these methods would tend to solve 
the situation of the chain Ownership as you 
see it, and if so, which one would do the 
better job? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, except in French 
Canada, it seems to me we are a long way 
away from this. It looks much more possible 
there. There you have the unity of closely- 
knit people charged by nationalism and a 
developing sense of professionalism I suppose, 
because of the intimacy that has led to the 
moves that have taken place in Quebec. 

The other thing is that in France where I 
have drawn the example, getting in and out 
of publishing seems to be so much more 
easy. Advertising isn’t so important. The 
other great thing you need to launch a suc- 
cessful enterprise is the distribution system 
which isn’t so costly or so _ difficult to 
introduce and sustain. So I really have to be 
fairly pessimistic unless, as I said, we have 
the kind of philanthropist approach that say 
created the New York Times. 

Suppose Mr. Bell, just as an example, could 
in his sunset years get a golden vision in a 
sense, and turn over the opportunity to the 
people who worked—you know, the writers, 
and the editors of his papers, an opportunity, 
almost as a foundation, with a participation 
of this kind. I think it would be grand. It 
might be possible with the Toronto Star 
Foundation to make this kind of a move, 
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because of its particular structure. I don’t 
know. I would tend to think that from our 
Canadian examples, we can see, that if this 
kind of thing develops, it almost has to be a 
form of altruism sparked by one or two 
wealthy men, rather than it emerging from a 
conscious man and a co-ordinated effort on 
the part of journalists themselves. It just 
seems to me a very long way away from that. 
And the other thing is.. 


Senator Everett: Let us deal with the ques- 
tion on a theoretical basis. Let us assume that 
there were publishers or chain owners or con- 
glomerate owners who were willing to do 
something like this. Would it be a good thing 
generally and secondly, which would be 
better, the staff participation concept or the 
community participation concept? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I would say the staff 
participation concept would be better to my 
mind because the community participation 
thing would be—oh, I think it would be just 
too difficult. Just too many pressures. 


Senator Everett: We have had the Guild 
before us and they have talked about profes- 
sionalism of the editorial writer or reporters. 
These journalist associations seem to be—as a 
matter of fact, they refer to a special profes- 
sional status for journalists. One of the prob- 
lems I see with the Guild is that it not only 
represents reporters but it also represents 
truck-drivers—anybody with a craft. So it is 
pretty hard to talk with them about profes- 
sionalism; and yet they do talk about profes- 
sionalism. Would we better off with a profes- 
sional association like this journalist 
association? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I would prefer that 
myself. I am a member of the Guild and of 
ACTRA. The Guild just organized two small 
units out at CJOH where I am working. They 
have not only organized the people in the 
newsroom—their certification is waiting and I 
hope they get it naturally—but they have also 
organized the script assistants. The role of the 
script assistant is distinct from that of the 
news writer or the reporter and I think it 
does make it awkward in terms of developing 
professionalism. 

There is one other group I hope comes 
before you: that is this fraternity—I always 
forget their name. 


The Chairman: They are coming. 
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Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, they will give 
you some ideas. Now, mind you it is some- 
thing stemming from the United States and 
Canadian nationalism, and that almost makes 
two strikes against them. I don’t really know 
too much about them but that kind of an 
association—the professional journalist asso- 
ciation is very worthwhile. | 


The Chairman: I might mention that tomor-_ 
row night we have the Association of English | 
Media Journalists. 


Senator Everett: I don’t want to take up 
any more of your time, but just one last 
question. By your own rather refreshing 
admission you are not a properly trained 
journalist? 

Mr. Douglas Fisher: That is right. 4 

Senator Everett: Yet you have gone, I sup- | 
pose, almost as close to the top in your 
profession as one can go. Is there a case, 
where we are talking about professional | 
associations, for some sort of entry qualifica-— 
tion or educational qualifications,—self polic- 
ing by an association such as there is a legal } 
profession, medical profession? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I wouldn’t like to see it 
in the foreseeable future, but it might 
emerge. The simple reality is that more and 
more, the people who are getting the jobs are 
coming out of the schools of journalism. That 
seems to be the trend and in the main I think 
you have to talk to editors and some of the 
people from those schools to really get an 
appreciation and it seems to me that this has 
resulted in some improvements in quality. — 

I have a hard time defining it, but at the | 
same time I can think of examples of col-| 
leagues in the Press Gallery who haven’t got. 
much in the way of formal education. They 
are terrific. They are terrific reporters and 
also I can think of people, who have had no 
journalism training but have a good education 
in the arts or in economics, who are very) 
good. I have thought about this a great deal 
because I was a librarian and it is one of the 
most difficult groups of people in which to de- 
velop a sense of professionalism. I worked 
very hard in lobbying and I had a private 
member’s public bill to require that the Li- | 
prarian of Parliament be a_ professional. 
Partly as a result of my lobby, at least I like. 
to hope that, the Government did put in 
charge of the Library of Parliament a profes- 


sional librarian. I Basie the consequences, 


in terms of the vertical file, the greater ser- 
| vices, definite attempts to go out and to be 
_less passive and to offer Members of Parlia- 
_ment and Senators much more in the way 
or services, was the result of getting some- 
body with that kind of background, trained 
in the field. Yet, I am still not absolutely sure 
| that librarianship is a profession in the sense 
| that doctors and lawyers are. 


_ There is a kind of—I hate to use the corny 
| word brotherhood, but a fellow feeling, a fel- 
lowship on the part of reporters and editors 
_as a result of the common conditions and the 
common pressures. That, it seems to me, 
could be much more developed and nipped 
and worked out to make—whether it be a 
profession or craft—a much greater contribu- 
‘tion towards higher standards both of the 
‘people within the business and higher s‘an- 
dards of the products which are produced. 

_ I have to recognize that the ambition to 
‘write or the drive to write is a very wide 
‘one; it is very widely held. If you have ever 
taught High School as I have, you discover 
that around Grade 11 or 12 if you ask young 
people what they want to be and an enor- 
mous number of them—I would say usually 
‘the largest single block wants to get into 
writing, reporting, and journalism of some 
‘sort. With the kind of specialization that is 
appearing now let’s suppose a newspaper— 
and it is a good news service—wants to offer 
a column on how you take care of your car. 
Well, I think it would be pretty sensible to 
start on the basis that what you want to do 
is find someone who knows a hell of a lot 
about cars who can write. If you get the 
ccombina‘ion from someone who is a trained— 
you might call it a professional journalist— 
fine; but it would be terrible—I think it 
‘would be almost wrong—if that was the lim- 
iting factor. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


| Mr. Yves 
‘Chairman. 

’ Mr. Fisher you spoke earlier of the objec- 
tivity of members of the Press Gallery in 
recent years. I wonder if you would go back 
with me to 1957 when then, as now, you were 
on the outside looking in. Would you agree 
that during the great pipeline debate of that 
year that most gallerymen lost their cool? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: They tended to get 
committed and take sides. I have seen them 
do this a couple of times. 


Fortier: Thank you, Mr. 
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Mr. Yves Fortier: What other instances are 
there that you can remember? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I thought they 
were taking sides at the time of the Favreau- 
Rivard period. We went through a series 
there and I thought they had a tendency to 
take sides. 


In two general election campaigns I think 
the appeal, the charisma, the personality if 
you want of first Mr. Diefenbaker and later 
Mr. Trudeau, just a year and a half ago took 
over I suppose there was a bit of a herd 
instinct there. I think very quickly there is an 
appropriate readjustment. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Without any need for a 
body such as a press council to rectify it? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I think a press council 
might be salutary particularly in reviewing 
some of the, what you might call, the over- 
enthusiasm. I also think the press council 
might be very useful on the issue that 
emerged during the scandal of the Pearson 
years and was highlighted by the Prime Min- 
ister in his address to the assembled reporters 
in London iast January—about this whole 
question of privacy of politicians and the 
rights and expectations there. I think a couple 
of cases as they happened might be examined. 

I have a bit of concern as a politician who 
has sat in the House about this because 
maybe it can’t stand public examination; but 
there is a code in the House of Commons and 
in the Senate as well, that you are living 
intimately here and you get to know the 
aberrations, the enthusiasms of your col- 
leagues. 

Let’s take two examples. There are always 
in any large group of men, those who drink 
too much and those who womanize extensive- 
ly. There is always this kind of thing. I really 
have worried at the time of the scandal and 
subsequently, and subsequently perhaps 
because of the pressures that have been put 
upon Mr. Trudeau’s private life. A tendency 
for this wall, which I suppose was a wall of 
silence—it was actually a code of decency, it 
seems to me—develops among politicians. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: To what extent is a 
public man’s private life really private? To 
what extent should a public man’s private life 
be private? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I haven’t any ready 
answer to this but it seems to me it should be 
left completely as private as possible until he 
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becomes or begins to expose or exploit that 
himself. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Would you agree that the 
disclosure by Mr. Cardin in the House of the 
involvement of one Pierre Sevigny with one 
Gerda Munsinger was a disclosure that was 
in the public interest? How would that fit into 
your analysis? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I thought it was a ter- 
rible thing and I regretted that he did it. I 
just think it was very bad. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Could we apply your rea- 
soning then to the disclosure of Mr. Trudeau’s 
luncheon engagement in London last Janu- 
ary? How would you compare the two? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I didn’t like that either, 
but there is a certain irony in that it was 
actually—if I could just be descriptive for a 
minute or two. I happened to be in the lobby 
of the hotel where most of the Canadian jour- 
nalists were staying and a number of the 
Canadian press came in and said, “Well, boys, 
look at this.” It was the first edition of the 
Daily Mail with a picture of this gorgeous girl 
with rather gushing suggestion. The question 
confronted almost everybody there immedi- 
ately, “What are we going to do about it?”. I 
think to their credit there was a distaste but 
as one man said to another, “What in hell do 
we do, it is there, it is out, and Canadians are 
going to be interested in this and we have to 
follow it out.” 

There was an interlude of about 15 or 20 
minutes of discussion and then all of a 
sudden people began to zoom out to phones 
and taxis and so on. It was a very difficult 
thing. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Could you define some 
guidelines for journalists in this context? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well,... 


Mr. Yves Fortier: I think it is most impor- 
tant that there be at least some self-imposed 
guidelines. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I don’t know. I 
always like the example of Mr. Diefenbaker 
squelching the Frank Howard file because he 
said that was a man’s past. It seems to me one 
should leave a man’s past alone unless there 
is mal-feasance or something like that that 
has still not been assessed or judged in the 
courts. Of course, it seems to me that would 
be fair but otherwise you would leave a 
man’s past alone. 
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Secondly, you don’t write anything on his 
family—particularly his wife and children— 
unless you have your information that he has 
an understanding of what is involved or 
unless the members of the family have been 
out in the open associating with him in a 


political way. It seems to me that those area | 


couple of things to start wi‘h. 

Also it seems to me, if a man behaves in a 
bad tempered way in the House of Commons | 
or in a public place, such as striking a report- 
er or something of that nature, alright, you 
have to cover that; but if, as a result of the 
Christmas party such as the one taking place 
tonight, a man makes a fool of himself at the 
Press Gallery dinner—I have seen on occasion | 
people do that—obviously you don’t touch 
that, you don’t cover that. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: That is not in the public 
interest to disclose? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: No, that is right. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: On another topic, what in | 
your opinion are the components of a good 
newspaper in Canada? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Blair Fraser and Peter 
Stursburg for some years did the programme 
‘T,ooking Through The Papers” which was 
started here by a producer by the name of 
Jean Smith about 6 or 7 years ago. It devel- 
oped into a format and I talked with both of 
them at length at various times about it. They | 
used to survey the newspapers right across | 
the country. They both said they felt that the 
must reading—perhaps I am being unfair | 
since Mr. Fraser is dead, but I remember 
from both of them that they had to read the | 
three Toronto papers, usually the Montreal | 
Star and Le Devoir and perhaps one paper | 
from the west that had southern coverage. 

They felt in the main that was it. I would | 
have to put forward any one newspaper.| 
There is no national newspaper; there is no | 
newspaper of record yet in Canada. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Their mandatory reading | 
did not extend as far as the Maritimes? | 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I’m sure a lot of man-| 
datory reading for people in politics tends to! 
exclude the French language papers as well! 
Both those men used to read the maritime) 
papers. They took their job on the pro-| 
gramme seriously but they felt in the main, 
this is where the best comment and the major’ 
and extensive news coverage existed. 


a 
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Now, it has been quite clear that the 
Toronto Star and I think your analysis if you 
do it will show, tends to cover American 
affairs a little more than most other Canadian 
papers. The Montreal Star tends to run more 
foreign news stories. And then there are spe- 
cialties. If I wanted to know about shipping 
and transport, obviously I have to look at the 
Montreal Gazette and the Montreal Star more 
than most other papers—or the Vancouver 
Sun—to keep up with it. 


There are specialties according to region 
and interest but I suppose the ideal paper is 
the one that has the money of the Toronto 
Star, the forum idea of the Toronto Telegram 
and the news services and the ratio of news 
to advertising that the Globe and Mail has. 


Mr. Yves 
Toronto. 


Fortier: That covers all of 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, you know, there 
are weekly— 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Anyone who wants to 
duy the three papers has on any given day— 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I recognize that. I said 
hat there is no national newspaper. They are 
tot national newspapers. I am assuming that 
frou want in a sense, the best possible 
toverage. 


_ Mr. Yves Fortier: That was going to be my 
ext question. The second next question was 
‘oing to be what are your—as you are fluent- 
y bilingual—what are the... 


| Mr. Douglas Fisher: No, I am not. I can read 
‘rench but I am certainly not bilingual. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Well, I have heard you 
escribed as such, Mr. Fisher. What are the 
therent differences—Maybe it was an ill- 
iformed reporter that told me. What are the 
adherent differences between French-Canadi- 
QO and _ English-Canadian journalism in 
fanada today? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: It is very hard to judge 
ist from the Press Gallery because it seems 
»me that Federal affairs are covered compe- 
mtly I think, by the people who are here but 
think there aren’t that many of them. They 
rm a fairly small group and particularly the 
vess. There really aren’t that many French- 
nhguage papers represented in the Gallery. 
he distinction—well, they have been chang- 
g enormously I think, particularly in La 
resse. When I first came down here every 
me I opened it, it seemed to me that every 
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other picture was a cardinal or a bishop or a 
monsignor of some kind. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: You still get one Cardi- 
nal—Jean Guy. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I am sure there 
are a few but the ratio or the balance has 
changed. It is quite clear that there is more of 
what you might call conceptual abstract writ- 
ing in the French-Canadian papers than I find 
in most of the English-Canadian papers. They 
were earlier in the tradition of using the 
intellectuals and the academics. Although, as 
you probably have noticed, the big English- 
language papers are getting into the academic 
business like gangbusters. 

It is getting to the stage—I know one 
professor in Toronto—I won’t mention his 
name—who told me about eight years ago 
that he found a great deal of sniping from his 
colleagues because he had feature articles in 
the Globe and the CBC had him on almost as 
a regular. He was just telling me a couple of 
months ago how the situation has changed. 
That you almost cannot be a self-respecting 
professor any more, particularly in the Toron- 
to or Montreal areas, if you haven’t gota 
couple of pieces a year in the daily press. But 
I make that distinction. The other thing is 
that you have to look at the Montreal French- 
language tabloids, it seems to me, as exam- 
ples of the kind of journalism that we don’t 
have in English-speaking Canada. It tends to 
be ghoulish, extremely colourful, emotional, 
mockish, with extraordinary emphasis upon 
sports, accidents, murders, and so forth. 

Secondly,— 


Mr. 
cakes? 


Yves Fortier: And it sells like hot- 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, it may. We have 
Hush and Fiash, and so on, but it doesn’t 
seem to me that the circulation is— 


Mr. Yves Fortier: That is a very important 
difference and I have often wondered about 
the parallel between this emphasis in French- 
Canada which you also encounter in England. 
You have that sort of print in England which 
caters to the British people and you have this 
sort of press in Quebec which caters to the 
average French-Canadian. 

I am sure there is an interesting study 
which could be made here. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: In terms of the fact 
that the English-language press in Canada 
hasn’t really seen much of it. 
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Mr. Yves Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I think you 
should talk to Professor Rowat on this. Years 
ago he went on about this. He went on about 
the puritan bit and I suppose Porter touches 
on it—the British charter group the sense of 
responsibility and decency and so on. 

Working for the Telegram and knowing 
people who work for the Toronto Star, it 
seems to me that both the Star and the 
Telegram for the last decade have been trying 
to get out from under a label of being sensa- 
tional and concentrating too much on the 
lurid. Take the Sharon Tate case which you 
can see being reported now. It is getting cov- 
erage but I almost feel that almost every 
managing edilor across the country is trying 
to weigh the sort of avid interest that proba- 
bly exists for thousands of inches on that 
case, because of all its bizarre qualities, 
against their sense of responsibility that this 
shouldn’t be done. It isn’t decent and 
respectable. 

I hope you take a look at the circulations of 
Hush and Flash and so on and have some 
idea of their penetration. I think there is 
another factor you have to consider. The 
development in the English-language press, if 
you want to call it that, or the underground 
press in Canada, has just amazed me. I think 
of the Lakehead as just a small place of one 
hundred thousand people and yet there is not 
one but sometimes two or three underground 
papers going there, well printed, well turned 
out and full of all the right four-letter words 
and the psychedelic design and so on. 

This indicates that the press that we have 
isn’t filling a certain need. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: It would seem to indicate 
that there is a need for that sort of journal- 
ism in Canada? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. Mind you, I am 
with the managing editor with the problem. I 
find, for example, the Georgia Strait and 
some of these other papers I’ve seen, very 
hard to take. You can be fascinated a few 
times by their scurrilous nature. I think the 
McGill paper a year or two ago hit wonderful 
highs in just being scurrilous and with mar- 
velous invectives. 


Senator McElman: What do you see as to 
the future role of the underground? Is it 
going to continue to exist? Is it going to influ- 
ence the major dailies to move into some of 
these areas? I don’t mean of the four-letter 
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word type of thing, but some areas that are 
being covered by the underground press 
today and largely not covered by the respect- 
able press. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I would think—I don’t 
see how the dailies can handle much more in 
the way of diversity than they are doing now. 
It seems to me that a periodical press of a 
kind, or a weekly press, is more likely to 
come along. With the new techniques, young 
people or old people for that matter can start — 
something and print something very quickly. 
It is really a playback I suppose back to the 
days of Milton and that period. Also you saw 
a lot of it in England in the 18th Century. It | 
opens up a new dimension but it doesn’t seem 
to me that it is one that the daily press can 
really follow very far. It tends to begin and | 
there is almost a sub-culture there. I don’t see 
how it can have any advertising or revenue 
base of merit. I don’t know whether it is 
going to creep up and penetrate high enough 
into the middle class people, that there will 
be the kind of purchasing audience or general 
interest in it, but I am too much influenced by 
the shock I feel. 


The Chairman: I would like to terminate 
the session reasonably soon in fairness to the 
witness, so would you please, Senators, orga- 
nize your final questions? 


Senator Prowse: One of my first questions | 
would be to follow up on what Senator Eve- | 
rett was asking you about ownership, particu- ! 
larly on the ownership of the chains. Would 
there be any useful purpose to be served by 
requiring that chains would have to be owned 
by public companies with widely dispersed 
shares—with the same kind of a prohibition) 
against the concentration of holdings in any-} 
one’s hands, as we have in the Bank Act? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: First of all, I don’t 
think you should have retroactive legislation. | 
That is, I don’t think you should consider 
recommending legislation that goes back... | 


Senator Prowse: No, but we are dealing 
with the closely-held family groups here. We. 
are going to have a problem one of these 
days. | 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: I think—and I know 
there will be strong objections to this, but I 
like the idea of the public company and the 
filing of annual reports and the analysis and 
breakdown. Because of the public responsibil- 
ity, it seems to me, that papers, television 
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stations and radio stations should be required 
to do this. 


Now, it seems to me, what you need to hear 
here is a rebuttal or an analysis of this point 


_ of view from say the three papers in Toronto 
_ where there is a competitive situation. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: It seems to me they 
know a hell of a lot about each other so that 
their protest that this kind of revelation would 


_ hurt them competitively, is probably exag- 


gerated but I think they should be heard. 


Senator Prowse: What I have in mind is 
this: going on to professionalism. In our 


_banks, for example, the management of the 


banks is pretty well in the hands of the 


_ professionals. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. 
Senator Prowse: The banking professionals. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: That is one of the 


things that... 


Senator Prowse: This would happen with 


_the chains in the same situation I would 
_ think. 


| Mr. Douglas Fisher: I think you brought 


out what is behind the point that Porter 
makes and what I have quoted here. In the 
odd way publishing has tended to remain 
familiar and personal. In so many other cor- 
‘porate enterprises it is the managing expert 
who comes in and the ownership—you know, 
‘the weight and bearing in the ownership 
‘direction doesn’t exist. Now, why has the 
family thing persisted so long? Well, I think it 
‘May be part of the—I suppose there is a 
certain glamour and so on in holding onto it. 


__ Senator Prowse: Isn’t one of the reasons 
‘that it is held onto because of the increasing 
costs of putting out a newspaper; that the 
‘person, who already has one, has such a run- 
‘ning start. He is not like the contractor who 
is coming into business. If you are going to 
‘Start a newspaper you have to start at full 
‘Speed and you have to start as big as your 
‘competitor or you are not going to get going. 
Asn’t this perhaps the biggest factor there? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I recommend that 
you.doa strong analysis of Le Nouveau Jour- 
nal and what happened there. I have heard 
that figures as high as five million dollars 
went down the drain in that enterprise. I 
don’t know how good .the -product was, but 
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certainly it was attractive in terms of layout 
and they had a tremendous array of able 
people. I thought that the enterprise which 
started in Vancouver—I have forgotten the 
name of it... 


Senator Prowse: The Times? 
Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes, the Times. 


Here again, from talking to people about 
both those operations, I understand that one 
of the great inhibiting factors was the difficul- 
ty in getting news services and wire services 
and something that was reasonable. I don’t 
know. 


Senator Prowse: Well, this has been denied 
pretty well. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, following on from 
that to the question of professionalism—the 
question of professionalism with the press. 
Obviously, everybody seems to think that we 
are going to get able editorial writers, and by 
that I mean people working in the news 
departments, fully armed out of journalistic 
schools. They think this can’t be done. 

We usually talk about doctors and lawyers 
and chartered accountants for example—those 
are the people that we talk about. But is 
there a recognition that after a person who 
has completed his formal education in any 
one of those accepted professions, he puts in 
from five to ten years of on-the-job training 
before he comes to be accepted—except for 
the odd individual with special talent—before 
he really becomes accepted as a true 
professional. 

Now, the newspaper business really ought 
to have no more trouble in being professional 
than anybody else? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, there are two 
factors which I don’t know whether you have 
considered. Unlike so many other professions 
there is always a waiting list of people trying 
to get into it. But then over on the other side 
there is a waiting list of organizations, com- 
panies and governments that are anxious to 
pluck people out of it. This, it seems to me 
then, unsettles the thing. 

The other thing is the conditions of work. 
They are often unstable. A new editor comes 
in and suddenly there is a whole new power 
situation within a paper. 
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Here again, I can only go from conversa- 
tions with editors and managing editors— 
there is in some of them—particularly the 
larger papers, there is a developing concern 
about what you are talking about. They are 
always talking about the losses that they 
have, I think if you just look at what has 
happened to the Globe and Mail in recent 
years. It must be disheartening; it must be 
forcing the managerial people there, and in 
other papers, to accept that there is some- 
thing seriously wrong with both the training 
process and the kind of incentive and salary 
and other things that leads to this. 


Senator Prowse: Well, I think this can 
almost be taken for granted. The final ques- 
tion would be this. Looking at your sixth 
recommendation: 

“That you request the government to 
adopt an information policy similar to 
that of Sweden which would place the 
onus on government to justify secrecy 
over material whereas all else should be 
open to the press and the public”. 


Now, the thing that I wanted to ask you is 
this. What kind of steps could we take aside 
from that recommendation in order to ensure 
that the material would be available, that 
they could physically get hold of the informa- 
tion that they wanted. How much trouble do 
you have in getting material at the present 
time, getting answers to questions or inter- 
views or other things you require? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I think there are 
considerable sensitive areas. You have this 
enormous list of questions—I am talking 
about political questions on the order paper 
by M.P.’s and requests for production of pa- 
pers—and ‘this reflec‘s this. I can think for 
example that there was a paper tabled just 
the other day at the request of an M.P.— 
Frank Howard. Immediately, zoom, to my 
knowledge there were a dozen reporters down 
there because this was something relating to 
both a current and very important interest. 
Yet, until the process of digging it out on 
the part of an M.P., has taken place, there 
was nothing there. 

Now, it seems to me that it is that kind of a 
document and information that shouldn’t 
have any protection other than the fact that it 
is there and someone has to go and dig it out 
and ferret it out. 


Senator Prowse: Well, ordinarily when 
there is a question asked on the order paper 
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like that, it is very seldom that the govern- 
ment refuses to produce or to answer it. Is 
this not correct? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: In the main, as an M.P. 
and I am sure as a senator, you know that the 
answers aren’t particularly satisfactory. There 
is a general tendency to stonewall or to give 
the minimum. My point is why not turn it 
around? I think Professor Rowat summed up 
the case beautifully in a number of papers 
and articles on how so often this kind of wall 
is unnecessary. 


Senator Prowse: Well, what I am trying to 
get at is the physical problems involved. For 
example, most of these questions that appear 
in the order paper are put on for particular 
reasons which have nothing to do with get- 
ting the information. 

My experience as an MLA and I imagine 
yours as an M.P. was that any time that you 
really wanted information from the depart- 
ment you could go and ask for it. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: No, I never found it 
that simple. 


Senator Prowse: You didn’t? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: No. some departments 
vary as you know. You take D.O.T. under 


Baldwin—it was like pulling teeth to ever get | 


anything there. He had a beautiful contempt 
for the ordinary M.P. and that was the situa- 
tion. Yet Mr. Dave Sim over at National 
Revenue would invite you in and say “What 


do you want’. I remember another retired | 
civil servant whom I could mention—Major- | 


General Young of Public Works, who would 


say, “What do you want to know”, what field | 
is it okay, we will send you over to the | 


director’’. 


My point is that the attitude of Sim and | 
Young—and I can take these two people | 
because they are retired—that should not | 
only be the general attitude right across the | 
board but it should be recognized as policy. | 


Senator Prowse: This is what you ought to | 


be doing? 
Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: As a working member... 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: May I give you an | 


example? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 
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Mr. Douglas Fisher: Right now, we have a 
controversy about the electronic workers and 
the air traffic controllers. Now, a number of 
reporters listening have gotten in and gotten 
a fair amount of detail. My point is that 
Finkleman, Drury and Reisman have always 
been in the position all the way through that 
any journalist or reporter, at any time, could 
have gone down there and gotten the latest 
report on what was going on except that 
information which was closed within the 


| privacy of the conciliation board. 


Senator Prowse: Agreed by both parties? 
Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fisher, we don’t want 
to detain you much longer but I have just a 


_ couple of questions perhaps we may conclude 


with. 
First of all, you have discussed the various 


_media in your presentation but you have 


made no comment anywhere on private radio. 


_I know that could open up a series of ques- 


_ tions that would take us all afternoon, but I 
am wondering if you could state—do you 


listen to private radio? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Oh, a great deal. 


The Chairman: What is your ovinion of it? 


_ Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I often think the 

hotline programs which are in vogue are a 
| great therapy for a certain kind of listener, 
the housewife and to a degree in a most 
“unsatisfactory way they perform a function 
as a forum. 

I am sometimes appalled at the listener- 

ship, the extent of it and the kind of com- 
Ments that come forward but I think they are 
“very useful. 
I don’t know what the hell Vancouver 
‘would be without Jack Webster and Pat 
Burns or people like that in terms of giving 
another dimension to public opinion. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Montreal may have an 
answer to that question. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, Montreal had for 
‘Mr. Pat Burns. 


| The Chairman: What aside from the open 
line programs. For example, in Toronto, I 
think we only have one hot-line program. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, as you know, the 
radio reporter, it seems to me, has revolution- 
i coverage and the attitude of politicians 
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on Parliament Hill more than even the televi- 
sion camera has. As you know the micro- 
phone has become ubiquitous and now most 
of the print fellows have to run around with 
a tape recorder as well. 

This has had, in a way, some good conse- 
quences for politicians who prefer their face 
and their voice to be there rather than any 
Way some reporters get it down with his 
introduction and closing. 

It also opens up of course opportunities— 
which I haven’t seen too often—of being 
unfair because you know what you can do 
with a tape—sort of a partial selection which 
can be vicious. But it is also clear what is 
happening. You can see it with Contemporary 
News and Standard Radio—the development, 
in effect, of a kind of national news service 
supplementary to Broadcast News; providing 
you have a community with a couple of sta- 
tions competing, it does give you an added bit 
of variety. It gives you an added bit of varie- 
ty of what comes out. I suppose you tend to 
worry when you have a radio reporter with 
an august voice such as say, Paul Akehurst— 
you know at times he sounds like a bishop in 
an echoing cathedral. It may give an unneces- 
sary weight or value to what he is saying that 
goes beyond that particular gentleman’s style 
of interpretation. But it seems to me that that 
is something that you just have to live with. 


The Chairman: Another subject just briefly. 
You were making a speech in July of 
1959—July 18th and you referred to the 
Thomson Newspapers as putting out and I 
quote you “a daily dose of poison against the 
CBC”. From your reading of the Thompson 


papers would that still be a valid 
observation? 
Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I have been 


pretty fortunate since I moved out of the Port 
Arthur ambit where the Thomson papers are. 
I don’t read Thomson papers much any more. 
I want to say that I have a FESPECt;, SOLt_ OL a 
personal respect, for Farmer Tissington and 
Pat Nicholson in what they do here—but I 
just think the challenge Mr. Nicholson has as 
a columnist, and Mr. Tissington, as a reporter, 
in view of the number of outlets, just isn’t 
much. 


The Chairman: Rather than the Thomson 
papers I was more interested that back 10, 12, 
15 years ago, you seemed to be preoccupied 
with people criticizing the CBC. 
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Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, I still think in a 
way there tends to be too much oLit, The 
worst offender it seems to me was always the 
Winnipeg Free Press which as you know 
screamed and roared for a generation. I have 
been reading the Free Press since I was four 
years old and it seems to me that it has been 
hip on this broadcasting thing for a great 
length of time. The reasons for it, it seems to 
me, are obvious. 

The CBC is a competitor for revenue. It 
represents a kind of, if you want, a socialist 
enterprise which is alien and disliked by 
people who publish papers. I would hate to 
think what it would be like without it. I don’t 
think we have ever really measured the con- 
tribution the national news and the public 
affairs programs have made in knitting the 
country. It is easy to be critical about it, and 
lord knows or as anybody in the CBC 
knows—I enjoy putting the needle in as much 
as anybody; That has been a national forum a 
national line and it still seems to me to be 
pretty important. 


The Chairman: My last question. You said, 
when you were speaking earlier on the inva- 
sion of privacy, that we should leave a politi- 
cian’s past alone. If I may refer to your past 
just very briefly, you made a comment in 
your introductory statement referring to the 
literary magazine of which you were editor 
during your stint at the University of Toron- 
to. People will be interested to know that as 
well as being editor of the literary magazine 
you were also a lineman on the Victoria Col- 
lege football team—as I recall, a particularly 
dirty lineman—but you have always had, Mr. 
Fisher, to my certain personal knowledge a 
great interest in sports. You have written a 
great deal about sports and I can’t think of 
many people who will be coming before these 
hearings to whom I can put this question. 

Would you care to assess the calibre of 
sports writing in the newspapers across 
Canada? I know you read them and are 


interested. 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Well, sports gets more 
coverage in proportion than any other field, 
particularly in terms of statistics and topical- 
ity. I think the people who are interested in 
sports don’t suffer very much at all. I suppose 
the gravest weakness is that it tends to devel- 
op a relationship that is often sycophancy 
and is often sort of a mutual scratching of 
backs and sometimes even closer than that, 
between the entrepreneur of sports and the 
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person covering and reporting it. I suppose | 
that is the thing to be most concerned about. — 
You get pretty sickened at the way Scott 
Young was knocked about by Maple Leaf 
Gardens and if you remember the work of 
Andy Lytle—with the dominant professional | 
interest. I think this is something to be con- 
cerned about—that the sports page doesn’t | 
become in a sense a promotion for the Toron- | 
to Maple Leafs and the Montreal Canadiens | 
and so on. There is no question about it, the | 
task force report on sports felt that there was | 
obsession with the professional to the detri- | 
ment of amateur sports. But the sports Write 
ers in a sense haven’t answered this. I helped 
write the task force report on sports so my 
views are there on this topic. } 
There tends to be, of course, another aspect } 
of which we haven’t really met yet and that 
is that professional sport is concentra.ed in | 
the United States—I don’t mind acknowledg- | 
ing this since Mr. Pearson acknowledged it | 
—in such a graphic way in the “Mr. Pearson” 
film. It is unfor unate in that it never got out | 
to a wider audience. 
So many of us are interested in American | 
baseball, football, and so to a natural 
degree—and I think a pretty good case could | 
be made—it is one of the thngs that is pull- | 
ing the interest of a lot of the people to the | 
south, but it gets in the way of the east and | 
west lines for greater unity. 


a great basebali fan? 


Mr. Douglas Fisher: Yes. I have to acknowl- 
edge that. But in a nutshell—I would say that | 
the level of sports journalism, particularly in 
the larger papers, is comparable to the levels 
of political journalism. Neither one is consist- 
ently excellent but it is fair. | 

I suppose the real question is whether in 
balance there may not be too much on sports | 
and not enough on some of the other issues 
that we should have. 

Education costs us an enormous amount of | 
money, much more than sports and it 
involves, in a practical way, many more) 
people. There is no comparison between the 
coverage given sport and education in neWws- 
papers, radio, or television. 


s 
The Chairman: Including yourself, you are | 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Fisher, on behalt 
of the Committee, I certainly want to thank 
you for a presentation which was both worth- 
while and interesting. I think you have 
covered a great amount of material. We are 
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most greatful to have your recommendations 
and your brief. They will be an important part 
of our records. We have kept you much 
\longer than we had intended and we want to 
‘thank you for staying as long as you have 
this morning. 


until 2:30 p.m. this day. 
| 


| 
i 
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| Oltawa, Tuesday, December 16, 1989. 
| The committee resumed at 2:30 p.m. 
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The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
afternoon we are to receive three briefs from 
several witnesses. The briefs are from K. C. 
Irving Ltd., the St. John Telegraph-Journal, 
and the Fredericton Gleaner. 

We will deal first of all with the brief from 
K. C. Irving Ltd. Then following that presen- 
tation and question period, we will have the 
brief from the Telegraph-Journal. We will 
have the presentation on behalf of that paper; 
then a question period. 

F nally, at the end of the afternoon, we will 
veceive the brief, comments and questioning 
as they relate to the Fredericton Gleaner. 

_ We shall preceed to the K. C. Irving brief. 
‘Mr. Kenneth Charles Irving is sitting on my 
immediate right. He is the President of K. C. 
(ving Ltd. He is accompanied by L. McC. 
Ritchie who is here as a friend of Mr. Irving 
in a personal capacity. 

| Mr. Irving, in compliance with our request, 
you were kind enough to forward to us a 
wief in keeping with the guidelines. We 
‘eceived the brief three weeks in advance as 
jequested. It has been circulated to the mem- 
ders of the committee. Presumably it has 
yeen read. We shall therefore take it as read. 
The procedure this afternoon shall be as 
‘Ollows: I will now allow you a preliminary 
tatement. You may summarize your brief. 
fou may expand upon it, explain it, or 
ndeed, you may talk about anything else you 
vish to for 15 minutes. Perhaps I can notify 
fou when it is the 10-minute mark. 

_ Following that 15-minute oral presentation, 
he Senators will be free to question you on 


| 
| 


h 


_ The committee adjourned at 12:25 Dam, * 
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the contents of your brief, on things you say 
this afternoon, and anything else they may 
wish to ask you. 


KENNETH C. IRVING: President, 
K.. Cw Irving, tds 


Mr. Irving: Mr. Chairman, Honourable 
Senators, perhaps I should make one correc- 
tion; it is Kenneth Colin Irving. 

In the terms of reference submitted to K. C. 
Irving Ltd., in respect to this hearing, it was 
suggested that I would have the opportunity 
to summarize the brief, to elaborate orally on 
the company’s brief, and _ to submit 
arguments. 

You have received the brief from K. (S 
Irving Ltd. I trust it is self-explanatory. It is 
not my intention to elaborate extensively or 
to present any great amount of argument. 

Officers of the several media companies, 
shares of which companies are owned or con- 
trolled by K. C. Irving Ltd., will make presen- 
tations to this committee. 

There is, however, one section of your 
questionnaire which called for an answer 
from me. At this point I wish to state that I 
received a letter marked personal from Sena- 
tor McElman, dated February 16, 1968, to 
Which he attached a copy of his remarks 
made in the Senate previous day, Febru- 
ary 15, 1968. 

My reply, dated February 19, 1968, not 
designated personal or private, reads as 
follows: 

“February 19, 1968 

“The Honourable Charles McElman, 
The Senate, Ottawa, Ontario 

“Dear Senator McElman: 


“This will acknowledge your letter of 
February 16, the copy of which is 
attached. 

“Your plan is quite clear and your 
intentions obvious. Yours very truly, K. 
Crirving”’ 


As indicated in that letter, I believe Senator 
McElman was embarking on a definite plan 
and subsequent events and statements by the 
Senator have simply added to my original 
feeling. 

However, I did not come here to make 
accusations. I did not come here of my own 
volition, but rater at the request of the 
Chairman of this committee. I have been 
asked a direct question about pressure 
groups. 
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The question is, “Are pressure groups, com- 
mercial, political, professional, social or other, 
a significant problem to the media? How do 
you deal with them?” 

In New Brunswick, we have seen pressure 
brought to bear on certain sections of the 
press in the form of direct retalliation by a 
government leader when he was not support- 
ed editorially by a newspaper. Senator McEl- 
man is aware that this has taken place. He 
witnessed it and can confirm what I have to 
say. 

The pressure to which I refer was direct 
pressure on Brigadier Wardell, Michael War- 
dell, the publisher of the Fredericton Daily 
Gleaner and the Atlantic Advocate. It took 
the form of economic reprisal. Government 
printing and advertising were taken away 
from his plant in Fredericton, and that in my 
mind—and I am sure in the mind of Brigadier 
Wardell—_was an effort to banish him 
financially. 

The pressure was exerted by Premier Robi- 
chaud because Brigadier Wardell’s publica- 
tions had supported former Progressive Con- 
servative Premier Hugh John Flemming and 
former Progressive Conservative Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker. 

I have knowledge of the Premier’s determi- 
nation to cause Brigadier Wardell harm in 
this manner. What I have said can be con- 
firmed by Senator McElman, who was then 
Executive Assistant to the Premier. The 
Premier said he would do everything that he 
could to destroy Brigadier Wardell. 

He failed in his effort, but not because he 
did not try. 

We have seen other forms of political pres- 
sure in New Brunswick. Senator McElman 
has made various statements about the press 
in New Brunswick. You are familiar with 
these statements. He called for an investiga- 
tion of the press of New Brunswick under the 
Combines Investigation Act. This, of course, 
he has every right to do, and again you are 
familiar with his public statements. 

You may not be familiar with other state- 
ments he has made outside the Senate about 
CHSJ-TV. He indicated to people in New 
Brunswick that CHSJ-TV will lose its license. 

During the Christmas holiday season last 
year in Fredericton, he stated at a gathering 
that this license would be available within a 
year. He also indicated that he could be of 
assistance in Ottawa should someone be inter- 
ested in obtaining the television license. 
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The Senator made his statement within the 
hearing of several people. There were wit- 
nesses who heard the statement, including of | 
course the person to whom he was speaking. 
That person does not wish to be involved and | 
I have no desire to name him. But he has | 
assured me he will stand behind his recollec- | 
tion of the event because it is the truth. 

I, therefore, hope the Senator will have the | 
good grace to acknowledge that he made the | 
statement. Otherwise it will be his decision | 
that a third party has to be named and per- | 
haps called as a witness. 

You have asked whether the pressure | 
groups are a significant problem to the media. 
Do the statements of Senator McElman con- | 
stitute political pressure? You, gentlemen, are 
quite capable of answering that question. To | 
me, the answer is obvious. | 

There is one other point I should make. In 
the formal brief submitted to the Special 
Senate Committee by K. C. Irving Ltd. I 
outlined my feelings about New Brunswick 
ownership. | 
While I believe in New Brunswick owner- 


ship, I have never contended nor do I contend | 
now, that it is essential for all English lan- | 
guage newspapers to be owned by KG 
Irving Ltd. I believe they should be owned by | 
New Brunswickers or Maritimers. I also 
believe that newspapers should be judged on 
their performance, not their ownership. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Irving. 

Now, I think we can proceed to questions } 
from the Senators. I think, Mr. Irving, Sena- 
tor Prowse will be the first Senator to ques- | 
tion you. i 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Senator McElIman. 

Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, before 
the questioning begins, I think it would be | 
appropriate to make two comments. First, the 
letter which I directed to Mr. Irving on Feb-| 
ruary 16, 1968 was directed to him out of 
courtesy and he should feel free to read it 
into the record. 

Secondly, the statements which he attrib- 
utes to me from some unnamed source with 
respect to CHSJ-TV, I state categorically are 
patently false. 


The Chairman: Do you wish to comment on 
that, Mr. Irving? 


Mr. Irving: I have nothing further to add to 
what I have said. 
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The Chairman: Senator Prowse. 


| Senator Prowse: A propos of the statement 
that claims that there has been an attempt to 
pressure Brigadier Wardell—and perhaps 
Brigadier Wardell can answer this and per- 
haps Mr. Irving can—the Canadian Daily 
‘Newspaper Publishers Association have a sec- 
tion, a subcommittee which deals with free- 
dom of the press. It is their business to inves- 
gate and go into any incursions on freedom 
of the press by anyone. 


| Can you tell me whether these complaints 
ave been laid in front of them for action? 


_ Mr. Irving: No; I think... 
| The Chairman: Do you wish to put that to 
Mr. Wardell? 


_ We will put that question to Mr. Wardell. I 
hink Mr. Irving would prefer that question 
ye put to Mr. Wardell. I think we will do that 


ater Senator Prowse rather than at this 
ime. 


Senator Prowse: Referring to your brief, 
fr. Irving, I notice that on page 2... 


| The Chairman: Just a moment... 


Mr. Irving: I have one here now. 


| I do not know whether I marked that one 
p or not. I may have. 


The Chairman: Senator. 


Senator Prowse: In paragraph 7, you say, 
if. Page 2: 

“I do not participate in the operation of the 
2wspapers or the radio and television sta- 
ons. I am not consulted and at no time have 
interfered, or attempted to interfere, with 
2ws or editorial policies,” 

‘This is your firm practice; is it? 


Mr. Irving: Yes; that is correct. 


Senator Prowse: And the statement is as 
ue today as when it was written? 


| 


| Mr. Irving: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Have you at any time had 
{ interfere at all? 


h 
Mr. Irving: Editorial policies or what? 


Senator Prowse: Well, I am going to come 
(that in the next question. With the editori- 
‘ policies or news or the operation of things. 


Mr. Irving: Well, you understand... 
214133 
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Senator Prowse: You say “I do not partici- 
pate in the operation of the newspapers or 
the radio and television stations. I am not 
consulted and at no time have I interfered, or 
attempted to interfere, with news or editorial 
policies”’, 

Now the consultation and interference 
applies only to news and editorial policies; is 
that it? 


Mr. Irving: That is correct. With buildings 
or machinery or property or investment or 
whatever it may be, I would be consulted on 
that. 


Senator Prowse: On senior appointments? 
Mr. Irving: Oh, yes; yes. 


Senator Prowse: So that you look after the 
businesses... 


Mr. Irving: Well, excuse me; just top 
senior. I have only appointed one man in any 
of the newspapers I am interested in. 


Senator Prowse: Can you tell us at what 
level he was appointed or what job? 


Mr. Irving: He is President of New Brun- 
swick Publishing, Mr. Costello. 


Senator Prowse: Oh, yes. 
Now, as far as the news and editorial, then 
following on to paragraph eight, you leave 


that entirely to the publishers, your 
publishers? 


Mr. Irving: That is correct. 


Senator Prowse: Then in 10, you say: 

“No salary, remuneration, or expenses in 
any form have ever been paid to me or any 
member of my family by any of the newspa- 
pers, the radio or television stations.” 

In 11, “No dividends have been declared by 
New Brunswick Publishing Company Limited 
during the twenty-five years which have 
elapsed since its incorporation.” 

Those are both statements of fact? 


Mr. Irving: Oh, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, I get a little confused 
at this point. Would you mind telling me why 
you. would bother to own newspapers, radio 
and television stations, when you don’t par- 
ticipate in the operation of them and you take 
no money out of them? 


Mr. Irving: Well, you understand, the 
opportunities in New Brunswick are quite 
limited compared to other parts of Canada. 
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We have our own problems. We have great 
difficulty in getting capital into New Bruns- 
wick. The chartered banks are our best 
friends. 

So we have to build up our own resources 
in order to have money to do things when we 
want to as a rule—to a great extent, not en- 
tirely, but to a great extent. 

That necessity is the basis possibly for the 
policies which we have adopted in respect to 
most of our companies. 


Senator Prowse: You purchased a news- 
paper company; you did not start any one of 
them. 


Mr. Irving: No; that is correct. 
Senator Prowse: They were in operation. 
Mr. Irving: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: I am not trying to get into 
the business end of it, but I am just wonder- 
ing why you would bother to purchase a 
newspaper business when you were not going 
to make a profit out of it and you were not 
going to take any real interest in what it was 
doing. 


Mr. Irving: Well, I can understand that it 
would look a little peculiar to people living in 
some other parts of Canada, but it is the only 
way how I know to get along in New Bruns- 
wick and in the Maritimes, and to retain 
control of some part of our activities. 


Senator Prowse: The only way you could 
maintain control of some part of the activity. 


Mr. Irving: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Then you, I think, initiated 
one of the radio stations or television stations. 
Is this correct, or did you purchase them also? 


Mr. Irving: No. The TV I think, came after, 
yes, after I acquired—after 1944, I believe 
that is correct; it was quite awhile ago—lI 
acquired the Telegraph-Journal and the New 
Brunswick Publishing Company in 1944. They 
had radio at the time, but not television. 

That was developed by a company at a 
later date. 


Senator Prowse: I see. In paragraph 12 you 
state that: 

“All profits and cash throw-off resulting 
from the operation of the newspapers and the 
radio and television stations controlled by 
New Brunswick Publishing Company, Limited 
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have been reinvested in New Brunswick 
endeavours. That is not a policy which gener- 
ally prevails when the head office and control 
of a New Brunswick company is located out- 
side the Maritimes.” 

That would be everything except the 
Gleaner, would it not? Your interest there is 
as K. C. Irving, I believe. 


Mr. Irving: Yes; The Gleaner has no part of i 
the New Brunswick Publishing Company. 


Senator Prowse: But as far as New Bruns- | 
wick Publishing, that covers all the other 
publishing and broadcasting? 


Mr. Irving: Yes; that is correct, and the 
television. 


Senator Prowse: And they have not 
declared any dividends, but apparently they 
have had some profits and some cash—cash 
throw-off as you put it. 


Mr. Irving: Yes; they have cash throw-off. | 
That is correct. They have had borrowing 
power which they have used. 


Senator Prowse: Well, it says here that the | 
cash throw-off, which I take it would involve | 
money they had borrowed. Profits are clear. | 
Cash throw-off would include money that 
they had borrowed. 


Mr. Irving: Yes. Cash throw-off includes 
earnings after income tax, and depreciation | 
less what moneys were expended during the 
year on capital expenditure. 


Senator Prowse: It would be disposable | 
money at the end of a year, then? 


Mr. Irving: That is correct. 


Senator Prowse: Available for some other) 
purposes? 


Mr. Irving: Yes; pay off indebtedness or} 
investment or something. i 


Senator Prowse: This is what I am getting! 
at. You say this would be reinvested in New 
Brunswick endeavours. Would you tell us) 
what those endeavours were? ; 


Mr. Irving: Yes. well, when we acquired—| 
when K. C. Irving Limited acquired shares in) 
the publishing company and the paper was in 
an old building and so was the radio and) 
television; they have built new properties, 
both the newspaper in Saint John and the 
radio and television station, built their new 
properties. 
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The papers in Moncton also built new pre- 
mises. They purchased new machinery, new 
printing presses and supporting equipment 
and so forth. 

_ Does that answer your question completely 
or would you like to know other things? 


Senator Prowse: Well, I think perhaps I can 
make it easier for you, for both of us and 
sverybody listening, too, if I just say, has this 
‘money been plowed back into enterprises that 
ure operated by New Brunswick Publishing 
wr has the money gone out into other invest- 
nents which were then held by them? 


The Chairman: Mr. Costello. 


Mr. Costello: Mr. Irving may wish to 
nswer this completely and fully, but there is 
great deal of private information submitted 
9 the committee on the understanding that it 
5 private and if we wish to open this up, 
nen we would proceed and all would become 
ublic knowledge. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Costello, I am 
repared to do one of two things. I think Mr. 
rving wishes to answer the question. I think 
e may, if he wishes to answer. 

As I have made clear at the outset of most 
{ our hearings and I would certainly make 
ear today, if there are questions you would 
refer to answer in camera, we would be 
alighted to do that at your request. 


Mr. Irving: Well, there are no secrets about 
hat we are doing in a way. 


‘Senator Prowse: I was not trying to uncover 
verets., 


Mr. Costello: I do not think it is necessary 
' tell our business. 


The Chairman: I take Mr. Costello’s point. 
4, the same time, I do not think, in my 
“inion, the question really was of such 
secific nature that—I would be interested in 
aat Mr. Irving has to say. Would you re- 
‘rase the question? 


Senator Prowse: Has the money all gone 
ck into New Brunswick to the publications 
d the TV and radio stations, the communi- 
tion media that generated it, or has it gone 
acquire interests for New Brunswick in 
Ger Irving properties? Now that is the 
Cestion. 


Mr. Irving: Well, that would take a little 
okkeeping to answer your question in 
dtail. 
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Senator Prowse: I do not need the detail. 
Maybe you could say yes or no. 


The Chairman: If you prefer to answer that 
question in confidence, you could perhaps 
send your reply in writing. 


Mr. Irving: Yes. It is not that I do not. 
know, but I doubt if anybody else outside of 
the accountant knows exactly and could 
answer your question correctly without 
taking a look at the figures and determining 
just where did this money go and so forth. 

But it is all in New Brunswick, as I said. A 
lot of it is in buildings and new equipment 
and one thing and another and so forth. I 
think perhaps I would like to just tell you 
what is on my mind, but the whole works, I 
am not sure. 

I think perhaps it would be better not to 
answer that question at the moment. 


The Chairman: Would you send us your 
answer? 


Mr. Irving: Yes; we will do that. 


Senator Prowse: That is fine. 

Skipping back to Paragraph 8: “I believe 
the people who direct the newspapers, the 
radio and television stations, are doing a good 
job. I have confidence in them.” 

I would assume that you still have, or they 
would not be there, 


Mr. Irving: That is correct. 


Senator Prowse: Then Paragraph nine: “If, 
however, the newspapers and the radio and 
television stations were not being operated 
properly, K. C. Irving, Limited would not 
shirk nor in any way attempt to evade its 
responsibility.” 

Suppose you came to the conclusion that 
one of the publishers or editors of the papers 


was not operating properly, what would you 
do? 


Mr. Irving: That gets right back to the 
President of the company. He is my only 
contact. 


Senator Prowse: You and he at that point 
would have a conversation? 


Mr. Irving: Correct. 


Senator Prowse: And you would point out 
to him what you thought was improper? 
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Mr. Irving: So far as business management, 
maybe, but not as far as editorial policy. That 
is something I do not know anything about. 


Senator Prowse: Let us take a hypothetical 
situation. Suppose that one of your editors— 
and this has happened to people who owned 
papers pefore—suddenly decided that he was 
going to run a campaign suggesting that they 
could solve all of New Brunswick’s problems 
by nationalizing a few of the more profitable 
industries, and he started to use his news 
columns and editorial columns for the pur- 
pose of promoting this kind of activity. 

Suppose the publisher, who would have to 
be agreeable and I am thinking of it at this 
moment as if he would be directing this. Now 
would you consider this to be an improper 
operation? 


Mr. Irving: I can think of incidents right 
now where it may be the lesser of two evils. 


The Chairman: Could you explain that 
answer? 


Mr. Irving: I do not want to get too specific. 


Senator Prowse: Well, perhaps you could 
be specific as you have been definite. 


Mr. Irving: Well, you asked me; I gave you 
my answer. I might agree with them. I might 
very well agree with them. I could not say 
right here that IT would object to his editorial 


on that basis. 

Senator Prowse: Suppose you did feel that 
this was going to hurt anybody—for him to 
take this course of action. Suppose it might 
hurt New Brunswick. 


Mr. Irving: Then I would step in. 


Senator Prowse: If you thought that any 
action he was taking would be inimicable to 
the interests of New Brunswick, you would 
step in? 

Mr. Irving: Yes. 

Senator Prowse: Then that power is always 
there and all of your employees are aware of 
that power? 

Mr. Irving: I would like to step into more 
than the newspapers, if that was about to 
happen. 

Senator Prowse: Well, unfortunately, we 
are just dealing with newspapers and radios 
and TV here today, sir. 


“a 
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Now then, in our research, we got a lot of 
detail and I find that the K. C. Irving group 
have interest in the major financial interest in 
oil refinery, some 3,000 retail outlets for gas, 
oil, and auto accessories; fuel oil and fuel oil 
retail distribution; residential propane gas 
distribution; shipbuilding and repair; a fleet 
of deep sea vessels; tug boat company; fishing } 
vessels; a major pulp mill saw mills; approx- 
imately two million acres of forest land, some | 
in free hold and a little less in forest manage- 
| 


— 


ment licenses, I believe, then with more in 
Quebec and in the State of Maine; aircraft; | 
plumbing and heating, electrical and industry | 
supporting and building supplies and equip- | 
ment, manufacturing of light and heavy | 
industrial equipment and machinery. 

The point I want to make is that your 
economic activities, Mr. Irving, must consti- | 
tute a pretty substantial portion of the total 
economic activities in that Province. 


Mr. Irving: Of the locally owned; yes. 


Senator Prowse: The big majority of the) 
locally owned, but I think one of the figures 
that I had was that you have something like 
13,000 employees that you provide work for 
altogether. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Irving: I would say that is probably | 
correct. | 


Senator Prowse: So that anything that 
hurts New Brunswick is going to, in one way 
or another, hurt K. C. Irving interests? 

Mr. Irving: Yes. Would you repeat that 
statement? . : 

Senator Prowse: Anything that would hur | 
New Brunswick in any way, that would) 
depress the level of activity, confidence in 
New Brunswick, or hurt it in any way, would 
have an adverse effect on the Irving interests. | 


Mr. Irving: Yes. That would be a natural 
assumption. 


Senator Prowse: And would the converse) 
also equally be true? 


Mr. Irving: Yes. 


The Chairman: May I suggest you carry on 
Senator Prowse? 


i. 


Senator Prowse: The lights went out for é 
few minutes. 


The Chairman: You asked a question abou 
the converse. Did Mr. Irving answer that? 


| 
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| Senator Prowse: He said yes. 


_ In effect, if anything hurt—it could be 
_because you have your eggs in the one bas- 
ket—if anything were to happen which was 
_going to, or was going to appear to happen, 
which was going to hurt the Irving interests, 
' this would be a threat to New Brunswick 
economy and to New Brunswick? 

| Mr. Irving: I am not sure of your reasoning. 
‘I think we are kind of grasping at straws. We 
have prosperity in New Brunswick, all kinds 
of prosperity. That would be a natural con- 
clusion and we are interested in other prov- 
Inces to a degree, Quebec and the other 
Atlantic Provinces. 


Senator Prowse: All right. We will leave 
that for now. 


Paragraph 13, “It is my firm belief that 

regional disparities now handicapping New 
Brunswick would be substantially reduced if 
‘a sizeable segment of the industries operating 
in the area were locally owned. Local owners 
jthen would have the right to decide how and 
where the earnings and cash throw-off result- 
ing from the operations of those industries 
would be used.” 
_ Now, I am interested in that statement 
because I am wondering why it is that where 
you own all of the newspapers, that the salar- 
ies in the media—to the extent to which you 
own the media in the neighborhood—the 
Salaries in the media are lower in New Bruns- 
wick than they are on the national average. 


| 
Mr. Irving: Well, I... 
Mr. Costello: I think... 


The Chairman: Do you have objection to 
this? 

_ Mr. Irving: I would think that gets right 
nto the operation of the papers. 


! The Chairman: Do you want to answer it 
low or later? 


' Mr. Irving: Later. 
_ The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator Prowse: Have you ever... 


Mr. Irving: I am not familiar with the 
lewspapers; Mr. Costello is. 


_ Senator Prowse: Fine. Mr. Irving. Have you 
wer considered the possibility of a public 
hare offering of your various media to New 
3runswickers? 
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Mr. Irving: Oh, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Did you like the idea or 
not? 


Mr. Irving: We just did not see how we 
could do it successfully. 


The Chairman: Senator Bourque. 


Senator Bourque: Would you tell us who 
Mr. Costello is? 


The Chairman: Mr. Costello is the Publish- 
er of the Saint John Telegraph-Journal and 
will be the next witness following Mr. Irving. 


Mr. Irving: He is President of New Bruns- 
wick Publishing Company. 


Senator Prowse: Was your most recent 
acquisition the Daily Gleaner; when, on what 
date did you acquire the Gleaner? 


Mr. Irving: What do you mean by 
acquired? 
Senator Prowse: Control, complete your 


arrangements with Brigadier Wardell that 
you acquired the interests you now have 
there? 


Mr. Irving: I am going to answer your ques- 
tion the only way possible. The date that you 
are referring to is May 15, 1958, I believe. 


Senator Prowse: I do not know what the 
date is. 


Mr. Irving: Yes. Well that is when I made a 
certain arrangement with Brigadier Wardell. 


The Chairman: May 15? 


Mr. Irving: 1968; I am sorry; that is correct; 
1968. 


Senator Prowse: When was there any 
announcement made by anybody as to when 
that had happened? 


Mr. Irving: I am not too sure, but you 
understand I might mention this with 
details—certain things are not complete yet 
with Brigadier Wardell. I do not think that 
anything, that I should go out talking about 
things that have taken place and possibly not 
completely dealt with. 


Senator Prowse: Your transaction is not 
completed? You do not have the full right to 
exercise the 51 percent or whatever it is you 
hold now? 
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Mr. Irving: I have not exercised any voting 
rights or anything and—you are asking me to 
disclose my arrangements with Brigadier 
Wardell. 


Senator Prowse: No, sir; I have not. 


Mr. Irving: All right. Please do not ask me 
that question. 


Senator Prowse: What I was asking you 
was if you are saying that you have not 
completed your arrangements with him yet. 


Mr. Irving: We have completed them, yes, 
to a point, but now I would prefer not to go 
beyond that unless I am required to, and I am 
not trying to mislead you, but I have 
access... 


The Chairman: We will accept that. 
Senator Prowse: Mr. Wardell... 


'The Chairman: Mr. Wardell said he would 
like to discuss this in due course. 


Senator Prowse: That is fine; certainly. 


The Chairman: Perhaps, Senator Prowse, I 
could move on and then return to you. Do 
you have another question? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. The magazine 
Canadian Dimension in the issue of August, 
September of 1969, at Page 12, states that one 
of your companies is a minority shareholder 
in CKCW-TV, Moncton’s only English televi- 
sion outlet. Is that an accurate report? 


The Chairman: Would you repeat the quo- 
tation again please? 


Senator Prowse: It says that one of the 
Irving Companies is a minority shareholder in 
CKCW-TV, Moncton’s only English television 
outlet. 


Mr. Irving: There are two there now, but at 
that time, there was, I presume, only one 
station in Moncton and I am not a sharehold- 
er of that station. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have any interest 
or any claim on any part of any of the shares 
of that station that are held by anybody else? 


Mr. Irving: Not on the shares; no. You are 
getting into perhaps a situation there, but I 
don’t own any of the shares. 


Senator Prowse: Do you exercise any con- 
trol over any of the shares? 


Mr. Irving: No. 
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Senator Prowse: Do you have a financial | 
interest in any part of any interest in the: 
station? | 


I 
Mr. Irving: Well, no; I have no financial 
interest in the station. | 


Senator Prowse: As collateral or otherwise? 


Mr. Irving: Well, now, that is a different 
matter. I don’t hold any shares as collateral 
myself. | 


Senator Prowse: Does any one of your com- 
panies or your sons? 
iL 
1 


Mr. Irving: My companies do not hold any 
shares of collateral, but there was an obliga- 
tion of a party that did own those shares, 
However, I do not hold those shares as| 


collateral. | 


Senator Prowse: Thank you. 
| 
The Chairman: If you wish to come back} 
Senator Prowse, I am sure you can. Senator 


Everett. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Irving, according to 
your brief, if I understand it correctly, New 
Brunswick Publishing Company, which is 10() 
percent owned by K. C. Irving Limited, owns 
the Saint John Times Globe, the Saint John 
Telegram and the Moncton Publishing Com- 
pany which, in turn, owns the Moncton Time: 
and the Moncton Transcript and also owns 
New Brunswick Broadcasting which owns TV 
stations and radio stations. Is that correct?| 


Mr. Irving: Well, correct, with the excep: 
tion of the name of the papers in Saint J ohn 


Senator Evereti: Did I misname them? | 
Mr. Irving: I think so. 


Senator Everett: I am sorry. The Tele 
graph-Journal and the Evening Times Globe 

Does New Brunswick Publishing Compan)} 
own any other companies or control any othe 
companies or hold substantial interests in an} 
other companies or undertakings? 


Mr. Irving: That is the N.B. Publishini 
Company. They may have a real estate com) 
pany; I am not sure. I think if you ask th 
President of that company, Mr. Costello) 
when he is on, he could tell you. 


Senator Everett: The University Pres 
Company of New Brunswick is owned 
according to your brief, by K. C. Irvin) 
Limited and Brigadier Wardell. | 
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Mr. Irving: And others. 
Senator Everett: And others? 
Mr. Irving: Yes. 


Senator Everett: It in turn publishes the 
_ Fredericton Gleaner. Does it have any other 
undertakings? 


Mr. Irving: Yes. It publishes the Advocate, 
Moncton Magazine, and also has a printing 
business. 


Senator Everett: 
| printing? 


Mr. Irving: Yes; I think Brigadier Wardell 
could answer more completely than I can. 


That would be a job 


Senator Everett: I think you have probably 
_answered them as well as they have to be for 
_this purpose. 

It has been suggested in our hearings that 
this problem of concentration of ownership of 
the news media could be solved if there was 
some form of community participation in the 
ownership—suggestions have been made of 
up to 50 percent. I gather those suggestions 
are something of this nature, that the con- 
_glomerate or chain would continue to have 
‘share control, but would involve the com- 
,Mmunity up to, as I say, 49 percent. 

Could I have your views on that, Mr. 
| Irving? 


Mr. Irving: Well, you have suggested some- 
\thing that possibly could be quite possible. 
However, if you lived in New Brunswick and 
/ wanted to do certain things down there, you 
might have very good reasons why that 
would not be desirable. 


\ 


Senator Everett: Would you care to give me 
those reasons? 


Mr. Irving: Well, I have had 55 years of 
‘schooling on it and these things come sort of 
to you after a while as second nature and it 
would take quite a long time to tell you my 
feelings on these things and experiences that 
I have had, et cetera. 


Senator Everett: I shall not press you on 
that point since I do not understand... 
{ 


The Chairman: Senator Everett. 


| Senator Everett: Since Mr. Irving chooses 
not to explain... 

Mr. Irving: Well, I am not saying that, but 
it is not as simple as though you are dealing 
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with shares on the stock market: one of these 
thriving areas where money flows freely and 
one thing and another. We have more prob- 
lems down there. 

We have to pay a high interest rate when 
we have no inflation and we have a lot of 
things. We have great problems. 


Senator Everett: Would you think in princi- 
ple that it might not be a bad idea? 


Mr. Irving: Well... 


Senator Everett: Let me put it another 
way. It is not fair for me to try and pin you 
down because you have enumerated the facts 
that being in New Brunswick has put you in 
a peculiar position as a newspaper owner and 
a man of considerable wealth. Could you tell 
me whether it is your feeling that chain- 
owned newspapers and conglomerate-owned 
newspapers might well better serve the public 
by allowing some form of community 
participation? 


Mr. Irving: Well, now, I can answer you 
generally from a business standpoint, and 
again it depends where you are and what is 
your pattern of operation and how are you 
going to remain to live in a certain area, and 
one thing and another, and so on. 

If it gets right down to newspapers, I think 
you could ask Mr. Costello, but when it comes 
down to a matter of business, I have devel- 
oped a pattern and for a very good reason. If 
I change it, why then I would have to wait to 
see what the outcome would be or what it 
would be in some cases, and other cases it 
would be all right; so why change something 
that works all right. Leave it alone. 


Senator Evereti: You are speaking from a 
financial point of view? 


Mr. Irving: I am speaking from a business 
standpoint; financial and general business and 
that sort of thing. It is easy to come up with 
ideas, but oftentimes unless you are sure of 
yourself, they do not work. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Irving, could you tell 
me whether you would have any objection to 
the publication of the financial statements of 
the individual newspaper and radio properties 
that you have? 


Mr. Irving: Oh, I have not any great objec- 
tion, if it is considered by everyone that it 
should be. I have never objected to issuing 
statements. However if there is no reason to 
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issue them, why issue them? But I have never 
objected to that. 


Senator Everett: One might put the case 
that newspapers, for example, are a public 
trust and that the public does have a right to 
see the financial side of the operation of a 
newspaper. 


Mr. Irving: I do not see why newspapers 
should be singled out. You have many other 
businesses that are just as much a public 
trust as a newspaper; perhaps more so—but 
anyway, just as much as a newspaper. 


Senator Evereti: Do you think that you 
have been of service to New Brunswick in 
any way by buying newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, by owning this conglomerate of press 
interest? 

Can you make a case that New Brunswick 
would have been worse off in this regard if 
you had not stepped in? 


Mr. Irving: Oh, maybe somebody better 
than I would have stepped in—so how could I 
say that? 


Senator Everett: One last question, Mr. 
Irving. Have you any comments on the estate 
tax act? 


Mr. Irving: I beg your pardon. 


Senator Everett: Have you any comments 
on the estate tax act as it refers to your 
newspaper interests? 


Mr. Irving: Well, who would not have 
rewritten it if he had had the opportunity? 


The Chairman: 
think. Mr. Fortier. 


That is his comment, I 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Irving, as I read your brief and listen 
to you here today, I am driven to ask this 
question: Do you advocate economic separat- 
ism? 

The Chairman: Would you like him to 
explain what he means? 


Mr. Irving: No; I think maybe I understand 
what he means, but that is quite a subject. 
We know where we lost our money, where 
it went to, and perhaps where it is still 
going. It is a little better deal now than we 
had for 90 years. I do not know whether it is 
the proper time to consider it or not, but I 
would certainly consider some _ changes 
necessary. 
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Mr. Fortier: Your favoritism or preference 
for local ownership, which permeates your| 
brief and, indeed, your presentation today, is. 
it of such a nature that if the occasion arose, | 
you would prefer to step in rather than have, 
a company controlled by people in Toronto or 
Montreal coming into New Brunswick? 


: 


Mr. Irving: Would you mind repeating the) 
question, please? 


Mr. Fortier: You say here, for example, 
Article 14 of your brief, that you have “no 
objection to the investment of outside capital! 
in any enterprise located in New Brunswick. | 
Such investment is necessary and welcome,} 
but I favour local ownership.” 


Mr. Irving: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Now, my question to you, sir, 
is to what extent do you favour local owner- 
ship or how far would you go in order to 
insure local ownership in New Brunswick? | 


Mr. Irving: How far would I go or should 
others go? 


Mr. Fortier: How far would you go? 


Mr. Irving: How far would I go. I can only 
go so far, but I am not sure why you should 
ask that question. 


The Chairman: Do you want to phrase the 
question differently? 


Mr. Fortier: Earlier, in answer to questions 
from Senator Prowse, you acknowledged that! 
you were an industrialist, a businessman, and 
I presume that when you acquire companies) 
you acquired companies to make money, and 
indeed, you say it in your brief—that you) 
have never derived any financial advantage,) 
personally, or any member of your family, 
from the ownership of these media, these) 
companies involved in the media. 

Now, I thought I noted a reference, an allu- 
sion to the fact that when you purchased! 
papers in New Brunswick, you did this in| 
order to prevent non-New Brunswickers from 
purchasing the newspaper. Would that be a 
fair statement? 


I 
\ 


Mr. Irving: Well, now, I will have to go) 
back to the early part of your question. You 
said when I purchase companies or start com- 
panies, it is for the purpose of making money. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Irving: I think that is what you said. 
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Mr. Fortier: That is what I said; yes. 


Mr. Irving: Yes; well, I have purchased 
companies and started companies to create 
activity, not necessarily to make money. They 
,might never make money but they would 
create a certain amount of activity. I would 
have invested the money far better if I had 
invested it just straight to make money 
directly in the stock market, perhaps, or 
\something else. 


I have invested to create activity and with 
new activity created, why, it is all grist to the 
mill. 

Mr. Fortier: Would you apply that state- 
‘ment to your acquisition of newspapers also 
in New Brunswick? Did you acquire them in 
order to create activity? 


Mr. Irving: Well, none of the earnings of 
newspapers, if they have had earnings— 
sometimes they have and sometimes they 
have not—same thing applies to the radio, I 
think, and TV. I would have to look at the 
records of that, but they have invested, as we 
said, money in New Brunswick. 


Mr. Fortier: Is that your explanation for 
acquiring newspapers? 

I am genuinely curious about your reasons 
for acquiring newspapers in New Brunswick. 
I do not think you answered Senator Prowse 
earlier and he kept his question in abeyance 
and I would like to return. Why do you 
‘acquire newspapers? 


_ Mr. Irving: Well, I think that—why do I. I 
‘would have to ask myself the same question. 


| Mr. Fortier: Someone once said about 
Mountain climbing, because they are there. 


Mr. Irving: Perhaps. 


The Chairman: Would you like to answer 
that question? 


Mr. Irving: You know, that is pretty hard 
to answer. 


The Chairman: I think it is a fair question. 


| Mr. Irving: All right, could you say, “Why 
do you buy something else?” Why do you buy 
a ship or something else? I suppose there is a 
very good reason; there is the opportunity of 
creating earnings and that sort of thing, 
founding out your—increasing your activity 
and in the province and your interest, I would 
say. But it is not the answer you are looking 
for; I do not think. 
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Mr. Fortier: I am looking for any answer, 
Mr. Irving, any specific answer. I am looking 
for your answer. 


Mr. Irving: Well, you know, it is kind of 
hard to tell you that. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, your acquisition of the 
Saint John papers goes back 20 or 30 years. 
Let us go back to the acquisition of the 
majority interest in the University Press of 
New Brunswick. Why did you acquire a 
majority interest at that time? 


Mr. Irving: Well, it was for sale and I 
bought it. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you buy anything that is 
for sale? 


Mr. Irving: If it is a reasonable buy and 
providing I have the money. 


Mr. Fortier: When you are dealing, do you 
treat the acquisition of newspapers any dif- 
ferently than you treat the acquisition of any 
other commodities? 


Mr. Irving: Well, I don’t. You have to select 
your commodities. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I think it is for you to do 
that. 


Mr. Irving: All right. So far as a good 
commodity itself, I deal with all good com- 
modities and I put the newspaper business in 
the same category. 


Mr. Fortier: Would the fact that the news- 
paper in New Brunswick could conceivably 
have been purchased by a non-Maritimer 
influence your decision to acquire it? 


Mr. Irving: Oh, we have seen so many 
things go out of the area to the Maritimes 
that I would say I would rather buy it than 
have it go out; yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Now we are back to my origi- 
nal question of economic separatism. Do you 
consider that by purchasing assets in New 
Brunswick, such as newspapers in order to 
prevent them from being purchased by non- 
New Brunswickers, you are in fact advocating 
economic separatism in Canada? 


Mr. Irving: No; not necessarily, but I would 
say to a great degree, a greater degree than 
what exists at the present time. 


Mr. Fortier: Senator Everett asked you 
some questions or established for the record, 
the concentration of the ownership in your 
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hands of the written and electronic media in 
New Brunswick. 

Do you have any interest, and financial 
interest in the written or electronic media 
outside of New Brunswick? 


Mr. Irving: Not that I am aware of. 


Mr. Fortier: Am I to interpret that answer 
as I understand it? In other words, if you did, 
it would be a pure accident and you would 
not know about it? 


Mr. Irving: That is correct. 

You may have a little overlapping of prov- 
inces, you know, but based in New Bruns- 
wick; that is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be in the interest of 
Canadians generally, Mr. Irving, if in all 
other provinces of Canada there was a locally 
controlled corporation with the same concen- 
tration of ownership of the media as there is 
in New Brunswick? 


Mr. Irving: Well, now, I think I should 
leave that to Mr. Costello. 


Mr. Fortier: I would rather you answer the 
question. 


The Chairman: I think, Mr. Irving, in fair- 
ness, the questions you want to leave Mr. 
Costello so far I have agreed on. I think on 
this one, it is a fair question to ask you. 


Mr. Irving: Would you mind repeating the 
question? 


The Chairman: Repeat the question, Mr. 
Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be in the interest of 
Canadians to have in all other provinces cor- 
porations, similar to the one which Mr. K. C. 
Irving owns and controls in New Brunswick, 
which would own to the same degree or con- 
trolled to the same degree, the mass media, 
written and electronic? 


Mr. Irving: Well, this is Canada, you know, 
and we are dealing with Canada as a whole. 
We have about 620,000 people down there, 
roughly 400,000 of them are English speaking 
and our papers cover—the combined circula- 
tion of all five papers which you are referring 
to today is only about 102,000. That is not a 
great amount of circulation in the hands— 
well, say, if you get right back to the one 
company such as K. C. Irving Limited. 
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Mr. Fortier: What amount of circulation 
and penetration would become too much, Mr, 
Irving? 


Mr. Irving: Oh, you should not confine us in 
New Brunswick, you know, to being too 
mousy in size. Let us get off the ground. That 
is something which is worthwhile talking 
about. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you care to answer my 
question, how much would be too much? 


Mr. Irving: On that, I would not know. I 
would not know. 


The Chairman: May I perhaps put the 
question another way? Would you be con- 
cerned, Mr. Irving, to what extent are you 
concerned about a concentration of ownership 
in media field generally? Is it a problem 
which worries you? 


Mr. Irving: No; it does not worry me at all. 
The Chairman: Aside from New Brunswick. 


Mr. Irving: But if it was all owned in 
Ontario, I would be very much conerned. 


The Chairman: I think that is the point that 
Mr. Fortier was asking you. If one person 
owned all of the newspapers in Ontario, you 
would be concerned? 


Mr. Irving: Yes. 


The Chairman: That is fine. I think that is 
it. 

Mr. Irving: I am not concerned, but you put 
a hypothetical question, you see, and so i 
suppose... 


The Chairman: Quite. I think that is the 
question he was asking you. 


Mr. Fortier: If one person controls all of the 
English newspapers in Ontario, you would be 
concerned? 


Mr. Irving: Not in Ontario. 
Mr. Fortier: No? 


Mr. Irving: If I lived in Ontario and had 
head office in Ontario and had all of the 
newspapers of Canada; isn’t that what you 
are asking? 


Mr. Fortier: I must not have expressed 
myself well. I meant to suggest, there is some- 
one in Toronto, Mr. Irving, who with respect 
to Ontario is in the same position as you are 
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with respect to New Brunswick and someone 
in Manitoba who is in the same position in 
Manitoba as you are in New Brunswick and 
so on across Canada. Would that be in the 
public interest? 


Mr. Irving: Oh, well... 
Mr. Fortier: To have 10 K. C. Irvings? 


Mr. Irving: It all depends on individuals 
and companies and I think you judge by 
performance. 


Mr. Fortier: So it is not inherently—con- 
centration of ownership is not inherently 
against the public interest? 


Mr. Irving: No. 


Mr. Fortier: And is there a point where you 
envisage that it could become against the 
public interest or is it always a question of 
administration? 


The Chairman: I think the witness 
answered by saying if one person in Toronto 


_ owned all of the newspapers in Canada, he 


would be concerned, so obviously there is a 
point, I think. 


Mr. Fortier: You envisage the point could 
arise; this point of, this degree of ownership? 


The Chairman: You said that a moment 


| ago, 


Mr. Irving: Yes; yes, I did on that one 
point, but it doesn’t take a newspaper... 


The Chairman: I do not mean to put words 


_ in your mouth, Mr. Irving. I think you did say 
that. 


Mr. Irving: Oh, yes. I did. 


_ I did say if all of the newspapers of Canada 
! were controlled by one person or a company 
_ that had its head office in Ontario... 


The Chairman: Or New Brunswick. 
__ Mr. Irving: Oh, yes. It would be wonderful. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Irving, if the suggestion 
was made to you that in the event of an 
editorial in one of your newspapers in New 
Brunswick, in the event that this editorial 
affects, directly or indirectely, a company 
_which K. C. Irving has an interest in, if the 
| Suggestion was made to you that disclosure of 
such an interest should be made, let us say, at 
the bottom of the editorial page where the 
editorial appears, would you favour that 
policy in your newspapers? 
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Mr. Irving: Excuse me. I missed your ques- 
tion there, but I would like to just correct one 
thing, that when I said wonderful, it was 
facetious, a facetious remark. 


The Chairman: We understood that. My 
suggestion of one person in New Brunswick 
was also facetious. 


Would you rephrase your last question, Mr. 
Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: In an editorial in any one of 
your newspapers, if it affects directly or 
indirectly a company in which you have an 
interest, would you favour the suggestion that 
such interest should be disclosed in the 
newspaper? 


Mr. Irving: I would have no objection. I am 
talking now not as a newspaper person, 
buts 


Mr. Fortier: As owner. 


Mr. Irving: All right, or a business person, 
but I have nothing to hide. So far as editorials 
saying that, sure; it would suit me fine it it _ 
made sense. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever considered 
recommending to your publishers that they 
adopt that policy? 


Mr. Irving: No; I have never considered 
that and do you know that would be quite an 
undertaking to police. 


Mr. Fortier: That is an understatement. 


The Chairman: May I say to the Senators 
that we do have two newspapers to hear from 
two publishers this afternoon. While I do not 
want to terminate this most interesting ques- 
tioning of Mr. Irving, we particularly appreci- 
ate his cooperativeness, I would ask now if 
we could perhaps terminate the questions. 

Would you, before you close your file, Mr. 
Irving, there may be several more questions. I 
am saying to the Senators that I would like to 
proceed with the next publishing company or 
publisher. Could we see if there are any other 
questions before you step down now? 

Senator Bourque, may I let Mr. Fortier 
finish? 


Senator Bourque: Fine. 


The Chairman: 
Senator Prowse. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you turn to Page 5 of 
your brief, Paragraph 16? I will read the 


Then Senator Bourque, 
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second sentence of this paragraph: “It is my 
contention that no individual or company or 
group of companies should be denied the 
right to publish a newspaper or a group of 
newspapers in a free society.” 

If I substitute the word “own” for the word 
“publish” in that sentence, would you still 
endorse it? 


Mr. Irving: Company or group of companies 
should be denied the right to own—no; I 
would say own and publish, so far as I am 
concerned. Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: You do not publish your news- 
papers. Misters Costello, Wardell, and— 
Moncton, publish your newspapers? 


Mr. Irving: Yes; that is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: Am I right in saying that we 
should read as your own statement here, the 
word “own” rather than publish? 


Mr. Irving: Well, I think own or own or 
publish, and own and publish. 


Mr. Fortier: You would make no distinction 
between the two? 


Mr. Irving: That is right. 


Senator Bourque: There is one paragraph 
here on Article 13, Article 14, Page 4, which 
appears to be very strange to me. I do not 
quite understand this article 14. 

I think Mr. Irving evidently is a man of 
great wealth with many financial interests in 
New Brunswick. He must, therefore, be a 
very influential man in that province. Does 
Article 14 mean that he is not in favour of 
outside capital coming into New Brunswick to 
avoid competition? 


Mr. Irving: What is that? 


The Chairman: I think the question is are 
you worried about outside capital coming into 
New Brunswick because it would be 
competition? 


Mr. Irving: I meant what I wrote here and I 
said “I have no objection to the investment of 
outside capital in any enterprise located in 
New Brunswick. Such investment is necessary 
and welcome, but I favour local ownership.” 


Senator Bourque: Well, would not the fact 
that you have many controlling interests in 
most of the newspapers in New Brunswick, 
this might be very helpful in keeping compe- 
tition away? 
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Mr. Irving: Now, well, I think you have 
to—if you do not live in New Brunswick, but 
if you lived there or in the Maritimes, I think 
you would know exactly what I am talking 
about here. We like to have ownership in 
New Brunswick. We like to have head offices 
in the Maritimes. 

We do not like to see our companies 
acquired and head offices moved out of that 
area, that sort of thing. But we need know- 
how and you have to go abroad for that. We 
need markets, and by association and that 
sort of thing, you get markets. 

You need capital and by association, you 
get capital and that sort of thing. So I have 
no objection whatsoever to people investing 
in there, but it is great to have local compa- 
nies to as great an extent as is reasonable, in 
the province, with their head offices there and 
personnel. 

If we had more such local companies, I 
think we would be exporting, as I said here in 
my brief in one place, less of our people each 
year. A lot of our people are getting that 
one-way ticket that was advocated for Cape 
Breton a few years ago. 

Now, Canada Manpower, you know, well a 
lot of people are going out. Tremendous num- 
bers are leaving and what we need is activity 
there to—and head offices there— hold those 
people and keep them there. That is what I 
mean. 


Senator Bourque: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: Would we perhaps under- 
stand that a little more easily if we were to 
read “control” for “ownership” where you say 
that, or do you mean actual ownership as 
opposed to control in New Brunswick, or are 
you concerned about the flow of capital? 


Mr. Irving: Both. Control directs the future 
expansion and activities and investment and 
that sort of thing and then the cash throw-off 
gives you the necessary money to do certain 
things and you invest your money at home. 

So many people like to see wheels turn and 
so they establish these things. 


Senator Prowse: The other question has to 
do with—there are two things. One is a 
suggestion in the Fourth Estate published in 
Halifax, November 13, 1969. It raises the 
question that there is “speculation that the 
Halifax outlet, CHNS, has passed into the 
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hands of New Brunswick press, radio baron, 
Ke C; Irving.” 


The Chairman: I think that question, in 
fairness was put by Mr. Fortier. He asked 
about outside New Brunswick enterprises. 


Mr. Irving: That is Mr. Bagnell’s; is it? 


Senator Prowse: No; it is just the paper; it 
is the Halifax paper. 


Mr. Irving: Oh, I see. 


The Chairman: I think the question was put 
by Mr. Fortier. 


Senator Prowse: Was the question also put, 
it was Mr. Bagnell’s suggestion, that you 
have... 


Mr. Irving: I beg your pardon. 


Senator Prowse: I was going to ask the 


_ question, I did not hear Mr. Fortier ask the 


question. Perhaps it was not put as directly as 
this. There also is a suggestion that you now 


have an interest in the Chronicle Herald. 


The Chairman: I think in fairness, the 
question about outside New Brunswick inter- 
ests, was put by Mr. Fortier and Mr. Irving 
said he did not have such interest or that he 


_ was ‘unaware’ was the actual quote. 


Senator Prowse: This gives Mr. Irving a 
chance to publicly state specifically the things 
that have been said. 


The Chairman: Well, 


I think he stated 


| Specifically. 


Senator Prowse: I am not trying to badger 
him. 


The Chairman: I know you are not. I am 
just saying in fairness to Mr. Irving, the ques- 


tion was put by Mr. Fortier and related to all 
_extra-New Brunswick activities. 


| Senator Prowse: Then I do not want to 


bother. 


The Chairman: Unless, 
Want to add something. 


Mr. Irving, you 


Mr. Irving: Please do not ask me to answer 


| that or all of the other articles that have been 
| Published. 


| 


_ The Chairman: I think before you leave, 
Senator Everett had a further question. 


Senator Everett: I just wanted to get part 
0f the philosophy before we question Mr. Ir- 
| 
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ving’s publishers. As I understand it, he does 
not buy newspapers, radio stations or televi- 
sion stations for financial return. He does not 
believe in community participation in his 
undertakings. He does not believe that he 
should have to publish or does not want to 
publish any financial information regarding 
his media undertakings. 

And he does not believe that it would be 
possible for the media under his direction and 
control to disclose to the people of New 
Brunswick his vast holdings when they are 
dealing with those holdings. 


Mr. Irving: Excuse me, those answers... 


The Chairman: I think Senator Everett 
regards those as answers. 


Senator Everett: I think those are answers 
you gave to questions asked. 


Mr. Irving: Deal with them again, the first 
one. Would you mind asking it, please? 


Senator Evereti: The first one is that I 
gathered you don’t buy for financial return. 


Mr. Irving: I did not say that. 
Senator Everett: I say I gather that. 


Mr. Irving: Well, that is up to you, Senator, 
if you form that opinion, but I did not say 
that. 


Senator Everett: What did you say? 


Mr. Irving: I did not say anything, I don’t 
think, on that. 


The Chairman: Well, I do not want to start 
the hearing all over again because the infor- 
mation, of course, is on record. I think it is 
Senator Everett’s understanding, Mr. Irving, 
that you said you do not buy newspapers to 
make money. 


Mr. Irving: Oh, I did not say that. I did not 
so far up to now. I did not buy them for the 
purpose of acquiring dividends. I will say that 
immediately. Dividends are dividends. But I 
did not say I did not buy them for the pur- 
pose of them being profitable. 


Senator Everett: No; I did not say that 
either. I said “financial return”. You know, 
whether you get your return today, tomorrow, 
or five years from now, why you might be 
quite satisfied to see it remain where it is. 


Mr. Irving: That is quite true. 
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Senator Everett: If you are interested in 
return, then I think you say you are interest- 
ed. If you are not interested in immediate 
dividends, one can understand. One can say, 
“T will plow back my earnings into this enter- 
prise and I am prepared to wait 20, 30, 40, 50 
years, but I cannot understand why you are 
hesitant about clear statements. 

There is nothing loaded in somebody saying 
to you, “Mr. Irving, are you interested in 
financial return on these newspapers that you 
buy?” That answers the question. 


Mr. Irving: Now, you are asking K. C. 
Irving Limited. 


Senator Everett: I am asking you, sir. 


Mr. Irving: All right. I am President of K. 
C. Irving Limited. They have received no 
dividends. Now, did they then—you tell me, if 
you will please—receive any financial return? 
That is K. C. Irving Limited. 


Senator Evereti: I think that you already 
have answered that question. If the net value 
of those assets has increased, they might well 
have. I am asking whether you are interested 
in that or whether you, in fact, buy these 
papers for social reason. 


Mr. Irving: A social reason? 
Senator Everett: A social reason. 


Mr. Irving: Most everything you do has a 
certain amount of social reason in it, but I 
bought those papers, very well, to make busi- 
nesses out of them and what is a business. 


Senator Everett: The question is simple. I 
just say, ‘Do you buy for financial return?” 


Mr. Irving: Nobody has got any financial 
return yet out of those papers. Is that clear? 


Senator Everett: That is right. 


Mr. Irving: So K. C. Irving did not buy 
them for immediate financial return. 


Senator Everett: In the form of dividends, 
we agree on that. 


Mr. Irving: Right. 
Senator Evereti: Right. 


Mr. Irving: Now, do you go farther than 
that? 


Senator Everett: Yes; I do because I think 
it is very germane, before we question your 
publishers, to know your reason in owning 
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newspapers and television and radio stations, 
if it is a financial reason or whether there is 
another reason that we have not been able to 
probe that has to do with your big, vast hold- 
ings in New Brunswick, or your feelings as to 
how New Brunswick should run. 

That is what is important to us in commit- 
tee. If you say that it is financial return... 


Mr. Irving: I believe that the newspaper 
business and newspapers, if well run, are 
good business. So I am interested in them 
from that standpoint, and, too, seeing that 
good people are in charge. 


Senator Evereti: So then, we can say that 
you are interested, albeit it the long range, in 
the long range financial return? 


Mr. Irving: Yes; I am. 


Senator Everett: That is all I wanted to 
know, Mr. Irving. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, on 
your behalf, I would like to thank Mr. Irving. 
Mr. Irving, I would suggest, if you possibly 
can, we would be grateful if you could stay 
while we are questioning your publishers. It 
may be there are just questions we referred 
to Mr. Costello and there may be questions 
arising when we are speaking to Mr. Costello 
and Brigadier Wardell which we may wish to 
refer to you. 

I think, Honourable Senators, we will 
adjourn. We will reconvene at ten minutes 


past four and we will hear from Mr. Costello. | 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, we 
will call the meeting to order, please. 

Our second brief this afternoon is a brief 
submitted by the Saint John Telegraph- 
Journal. The chief witness is Mr. Ralph 
Costello, who is the President and Pub- 
lisher of the Saint John Telegraph-Journal, 


sitting on my immediate right. The Honoura- 


ble Senators will recognize Mr. Costello. He is 
returning to us. He was here the other day in 
his capacity as President of the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association. 
He is accompanied by Mr. Thomas Crowth- 


er, on his immediate right, who is the Vice 


President and General Manager of the 


Telegraph-Journal. 
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On Mr. Crowther’s right is Mr. Fred Hazel 
who is the Managing Editor of the Saint John 
Telegraph-Journal. 


Iam sure, Mr. Costello, you are now famil- 
iar with our procedure so I do not think I 
need to go through the usual announcements 
about briefs, etc. Your briefs have been 
‘received, distributed and read. You are now 
free to make a preliminary 15 minute state- 
ment if you wish and following that, we will 
shave a question period. 


Mr. Ralph Costello: President and Publish- 
er, Saint John Telegraph-Journal. 


Mr. Costello: Mr. Chairman, Honourable 
Senators, you have received the written sub- 
‘mission of the Telegraph-Journal. 


Now, under the terms of these public hear- 
ings, I propose to summarize our position. 
I have conclusions and recommendations. I 
have been asked to do this in 15 minutes. It is 
with regret that I must inform you that I 
have found this impossible. 


In the interest of justice—and I do not 
think that is too strong a word in the existing 
circumstances—I therefore am requesting the 
opportunity to give a summary of our posi- 
tion, to present our conclusions and recom- 
mendations—and, most important, an oppor- 
tunity to defend myself and the newspapers I 
publish. 

I do not have to tell you that the Tele- 
graph-Journal and for that matter, the 
IpEESS... 


| 


| The Chairman: May I interrupt you. You 
say you cannot do it in 15 minutes’ time. How 
many minutes would you need? 


_ Mr. Costello: I think 20 minutes. 
The Chairman: All right; fine. 


Mr. Costello: I do not have to tell you that 
the Telegraph-Journal and for that matter, 
the press of New Brunswick stands accused. 
And it is with regret—a regret I am sure the 
Honourable Senators will share—but it is 
with regret that I must tell you today I do not 
‘eel that I am here as a witness. Last week I 
appeared in another capacity and certainly as 
1 Witness. This week I feel like an accused. 
Our newspapers have been accused of 
Many things—direct accusations and thinly 
veiled accusations by inference or the use of 
iypothetical questions which have been about 
1s hypothetical as a sledgehammer on the 
1ead. 
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Among other things—and practically on the 
eve of the opening of these hearings—our 
newspapers were accused of indecently bury- 
ing a report on pollution when, in fact, the 
story had appeared as a prominent part of a 
full page, Page 1 display in the city where the 
story originated and where the pollution 
problem existed. 


It has been suggested on several occasions 
that we have failed in our public responsibili- 
ty because we have not campaigned editorial- 
ly against the danger of pollution in New 
Brunswick. 


It has been suggested that “balanced news 
coverage might suffer in a labour dispute in 
New Brunswick.” 

And the Honourable Senator from New 
Brunswick—Senator McElman—who sits as a 
member of this committee has publicly 
pledged to do everything possible to bring 
about the creation of what he terms an 
independent press in his home province. The 
inference is that such a press does not exist. 

He has gone farther. He has called not only 
on the Senate to investigate the press of New 
Brunswick—as well as the press of all 
Canada—but he has called for an investiga- 
tion under the Combines Act and he has sug- 
gested to regulatory bodies that consideration 
be given to directing the owner of the news- 
paper to divest himself of interests in radio 
and television. 

My references to Senator McElman should 
not be misinterpreted. I make them without 
malice and with no ill will—I am not here to 
argue his right to make these statements—but 
I do ask the right to state and state fully the 
case of The Telegraph-Journal. 

Let me start by posing a purely hypotheti- 
cal question. 

In a situation of conglomerate ownership 
where the owner happened to be involved in 
shipbuilding, and shipping, pulp and paper, 
transportation, construction, woods operation, 
bus lines, mining, hardware—to name but a 
few—would publishers and editors of a news- 
paper owned by the conglomerate be able to 
report fairly about their employer’s other 
enterprises? 

While this, as I have indicated, is a purely 
hypothetical case, let us assume that it could 
happen and that the question is a valid one. 

My answer is: “It is hard enough for a 
newspaper man to do a good job and all those 
things you cite would make it harder.” 

That answer may have a familiar ring. 
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It is the one given earlier in these hearings 
when a similar question was put by Senator 
McElman. 

I am not able to improve on Mr. Farrel’s 
answer. 

It is harder. But that is not to suggest that 
it cannot be done, that it is not our objective 
and that we are not achieving our objective. 

But it is harder. It is more difficult. 

Now, in New Brunswick we have difficulty 
in publishing newspapers—and holding the 
public confidence—not because of any inter- 
ference or direction from the owner, but 
mostly because of questioning and criticism 
by people such as Senator McElman. 

This in all honesty has a tendency to keep 
us off balance. 

If an Honourable Senator suggests that a 
newspaper is giving a story a wide berth 
because of its owner’s interests—or that 
labour might not get a fair shake in a labour 
dispute—and if the Senator makes the state- 
ment often enough, like the relentless drip- 
drip of the Chinese water treatment, then 
some people are going to believe him. 

But the public—Senator McElman includ- 
ed—is entitled to criticize, so we live with it. 

It is harder. It is more difficult. 

But Honourable Senators, newspaper pub- 
lishing is made up of difficulties. We live with 
them every day. We do not expect to see 
them go away. 

I do not recall a day in the publishing 
business that has not been difficult. 

So, Honourable Senators, what are you 
searching for in these questions and in this 
inquiry? 

Are you searching for the ideal? 

Because if you are, you are in for a disap- 
pointment. You are not going to find it on this 
earth. You certainly will not create it by any 
form of government legislation or regulation. 

I believe you were impressed by the brief 
submitted by the Windsor Star, by the pub- 
lisher and his philosophy about newspaper 
publishing. I know I was. 

Here was an independent newspaper and 
an independent publisher with no interest in 
radio and television, speaking only for the 
community interest and the Canadian interest 
and, incidentally, campaigning against pollu- 
tion. 

An ideal situation? Yes. Or at least close to 
Lt. 
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I happen to believe the Windsor Star isa 
fine newspaper and that it will become a great 
one under its present publisher, if it is not a 
great one already. 

But that does not mean that an independ- 
ent newspaper—with absolutely no other 
involvement—will always be in a position to 
do a better job in its own community, or that 
its publishing principles will be higher or 
more professional than those of a newspaper 
owned by a group or even a conglomerate. 

You Senators heard the editor of the 
Windsor Star—a fine and respected editor— 
say they are so concerned about court cases 
that they will keep a young person’s convic- 
tion out of the newspaper if someone shows 
enough interest in the youth to come to the 
newspaper and plead his case and promise to 
take an interest in the youth in the future. 

I noted that several Senators nodded 
approval of this high principle—this act of 
Christian charity and understanding. 

Gentlemen, I could also tell you and con- 
vince you, I think, that this very practice 
could also be described as an act of discrimi- 
nation—an extension of one of society’s 
great failings, the problem, which I sincerely 
believe does exist in our country, of one law 
for the rich and one law for the poor. 

Because it is as simple as this—which 
youth, the son of an affluent family or the boy 
from the other side of the tracks—is likely to 
have someone come to the newspaper to plead 
that the boy’s good name not be ruined by 
publication of a conviction? 

I do not make this point, Honourable Sena- 
tors, to criticize the Windsor Star, but 
merely to illustrate that even on a newspaper 
which in many ways appears ideal—a crusad- 
ing, independent newspaper and an independ- 
ent publisher—there are problems, there are 
difficulties and some policies, which in my 
view, do not stand up well under close 
scrutiny. 

Senator McElman has raised the point of 
labour coverage in New Brunswick. He has 
expressed concern that in a labour dispute 
balanced news coverage might suffer. 

Honourable Senators, it has suffered. 

There is no need for Senator McElman to 
speculate on this subject. We have found it 
very difficult—an experience not uncommon 
across Canada and indeed in North Ameri- 


ca—to obtain and report management’s posi: 


tion in labour disputes. 
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_ And there is no need for Senator McEl- 
‘man—who has identified himself as an avid 
reader of the Telegraph-Journal—to specu- 
late on how labour disputes might be covered. 
He has seen coverage of labour disputes. 


The most notable example, I expect, was 
the strike at Irving Refinery. That strike took 
place in late 1963 and early 1964 and in Feb- 
ruary a tabulation showed that the newspaper 
had published 99 reports—two of which origi- 
‘nated with the company. 

This indicates it is difficult to obtain a bal- 
ance in reporting labour situations, but I do 
not think it is exactly the point Senator 
McElman was attempting to make. 
Incidentally, on reflection, in the same cir- 
umstances, would we report the strike of 
1963 and 1964 now as we did then? I doubt it. 
{ think we would do a better job—a better 
ob for labour and hopefully, a better job for 
nanagement. 

| We are six years older and, like many 
-1ewspapers in Canada, six years better. 

_ I think it is important for this Senate Com- 
nittee to understand that the Telegraph- 
Journal is in a period of change. We are not 
Jeveloping on the scale of the metropolitan 
lewspapers, but we are developing and the 
lewspaper of 10 years ago would hardly be 
jecognized. Certainly it would not be accepted 
)y our readers. 

| The development of the newspaper is 
aking place under the present owner but not 
inder his direction. That happens to be my 
ob. There is never a day when I feel that I 
lo it well enough, but if the newspaper does 
ot stand up under public examination, then 
hat is my problem, and my responsibility. 
Nhatever our failures, they do not occur 
recause K. C. Irving Ltd. is the owner. 

| In fact, any improvement in The Telegraph- 
Journal in recent years has taken place 
vecause the owner said he felt a better news- 
paper should be produced. He felt New 
3runswick was entitled to a better news- 
_)aper. 

| He asked me if I could do it and I said yes. 
Te said go ahead. That was in 1961 and I 
elieve that was the last directive I had from 
im in connection with the newspaper. 
How good are our newspapers? 

Well, they do not satisfy Senator McEl- 
jlan—and they certainly do not satisfy me. 
jut they do improve. The newspapers being 
ublished today are better than the previous 
€ar and one day we may produce a newspa- 
D iel413—4 
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per which will satisfy the public, but I doubt 
if The Telegraph-Journal will ever satisfy 
Senator McElman or its present publisher. 


In Exhibit No. 1, I am submitting samples 
of The Telegraph-Journal’s editorial page and 
op-editorial page. These samples will demon- 
Strate, I believe, the type of newspaper which 
is being produced in New Brunswick. I also 
am submitting, as Exhibit No. 2, a breakdown 
of a comparison of editorials appearing in 
The Telegraph-Journal during the period 
December 1 to 11 in 1969 and for the same 
period in 1959. They tell their own story. 

I expect someone somewhere is examining 
or has examined our newspapers and will 
report to this committee, but I hope the 
Honourable Senator on this committee will 
also examine the samples submitted today. 

In Exhibit No. 3, there are samples of 
editorial pages of a few years ago. At the 
time we suffered from what is known in the 
trade as an acute case of Afghanistanism. We 
are often bold editorially on solving border 
troubles in Afghanistan and Pakistan, but 
many a local problem, including pollution, got 
little more than Nelson’s blind eye. 

The Telegraph-Journal was not the only 
newspaper suffering from this ailment. Many 
newspapers in Canada and the United States 
were similarly afflicted. 

But if we have improved, if we do purport 
to be a daily newspaper, where is the evi- 
dence of our editorial campaigns against pol- 
lution of the Saint John River—a subject the 
Honourable Senators have heard so much 
about in recent months? 

Why has The Telegraph-Journal failed to 
stop pollution of the Saint John River when 
newspapers all over North America have 
been so successful in halting pollution? Or 
has pollution been stopped everywhere but in 
New Brunswick? 

First let me make one thing clear. The 
Telegraph-Journal has not campaigned 
against the Fraser Compagnies mill at 
Edmundston, the McCain Plant at Florence- 
ville, the provincial government which built 
the dam at Mactaquac and the Irving Mill at 
Saint John. And all have contributed to pollu- 
tion of the Saint John River. 

Secondly, I should make the point that pol- 
lution is not confined in North America to the 
Saint John River, though I believe most 
Honourable Senators would know that. 

So pollution does exist all over North 
America—and the U.S. Senate has just voted 
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one billion dollars to fight water pollution, 
while in Canada we are familiar with the 
steps being taken by the federal government 
in its fight against pollution. 

But does the fact that pollution exists else- 
where excuse The Telegraph-Journal if it has 
been negligent in campaingning against this 
international problem? No; The Telegraph- 
Journal is not to be excused any more than 
the newspapers and the governments and the 
people all over North America who waited 
too long before becoming aware of the great 
problem which has been created by our short- 
sightedness. 

But neither, in my view, should The Tele- 
graph-Journal be singled out and condemned 
as a lone criminal when so many others have 
shared in the crime. 

But regardless of whether we stand alone 
or in the company of others, is there some 
specific reason why The Telegraph-Journal 
has not lead a campaign against pollution? 
Is there some reason, for instance, why we 
did not see the problem more clearly and 
report it to the public when the Mactaquac 
Power Development was being built? Why 
did we not demand that this multi-million 
dollar power development be stopped? 

A few years ago I think Senator McElman 
could have given you an answer to that ques- 
tion. At that time he was widely acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most powerful and 
influential men in the province as Premier 
Robichaud’s executive assistant. At that time 
he thought as a New Brunswicker. 

I may have missed something along the 
line, but there is no public evidence to my 
knowledge that Senator McElman had this 
great concern about pollution when he was 
active in New Brunswick as the premier’s 
right hand man. 

I therefore have no way of knowing what 
he thought at that time, but I suspect he 
thought as a New Brunswicker and that he 
and many others were so concerned with 
finding industry that the dangers of pollution 
were ignored. 

And possibly this has been a subconcious 
influence on The Telegraph-Journal as well. 
But if we have failed, we have plenty of 
company. The whole North American conti- 
nent is plagued with pollution. 

That is not an excuse for any failure on our 
part. 

It is a bit of public soul baring. 
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This answer may not satisfy you, but it 
should be understood by Senator McElman) 
who knows that until very recently New 
Brunswick would all but sell its soul for a> 
new industry. 

Honourable Senators, I have several recom- | 
mendations to place before this committee. | 

1. That this Special Senate Committee on | 
the Mass Media take no action which would) 
encourage the government of Canada to have | 
any direct involvement in the creation of a 
Press Council. 

2. That this Special Senate Committee on} 
the Mass Media recognize that there are) 
its natural course. If a Windsor experiment is 
Star, which strongly favour a Press Council | 
and undoubtedly will proceed on their own,) 
and that any such program be allowed to take 
its natural course. If Windsor experiment is) 
successful newspapers will be hard pressed to} 
ignore it. 

If it is not as successful as some publishers 
believe it will be, then it should be permitted 
to gracefully die a natural death, at which) 
time the report of its demise could be given 
an indecent burial on Page 27 of the farm 
edition. 

3. That this Special Committee on the Mass} 
Media recognize it is in an excellent position 
to test the Press Council theory by perform-| 
ing just as a Press Council would do—by 
reporting the strengths, weaknesses and fail-; 
ures, if any, of the press of Canada to the| 
people of Canada. 

By doing this—and no more—you will give 
everyone an opportunity to determine the 
potential value of a Press Council. If the) 
Press of Canada has sinned and is exposed,| 
will it correct its sins? In other words, will) 
the Press Council concept work in Canada?) 

4. That Senator McElman withdraw com- 
pletely from this committee. I make this 
recommendation in our mutual interest and 
again I stress it is made without ill will. 

I believe this committee is handicapped by 
his presence. I look on him as an accuser and 
a prosecutor, and I do not suggest that he 
should be anything else, or anything less. But 
the validity of these hearings surely is open 
to question if our accuser and prosecutor is 
also to sit in judgment. 

Honourable Senators, surely it is recognized) 
that Senator McElman does sit as a prosecu: 
tor, day-by-day building his case, quietly and) 
meticulously making his subtle points—a? 


! 


| 


if 
L 


expert in the use of the Chinese water torture 
| treatment. 


| In a letter which appeared in The Daily 
Gleaner of Fredericton on October 23, 1969, 
over the signature of Senator McElman, the 
Honourable Senator wrote: 

“I intend to continue my efforts against 
_ pollution and to achieve an independent press 
in New Brunswick.” 


We know that Senator McElman does not 
‘consider that the press of New Brunswick is 
independent as it now exists—and a month in 
advance of the opening of these hearings, he 
clearly defined his position. It was not to hear 
evidence and then give judgment. His mind 
was made up about the press and he would 
continue his efforts even while Sitting as a 
member of this committee. 

Mr. Chairman and Honourable Senators, to 
‘me, such a situation is intolerable. The ques- 
tion I put, Mr. Chairman, is: Will the Honou- 
rable Senator from New Brunswick withdraw 
in the overall interest of this committee so 
that it will not be impaired—either in fact or 
in public opinion—in the service it is 
attempting to perform for the press of 
Canada and the people of Canada? 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Costello. 


In view of the fact that your statement ran 
some five minutes longer than is prescribed in 
the guidelines, I am sure you will allow me 
just 30 seconds to reply to one aspect of your 
comments. That is to say that personally, and 
lt know I speak for all the members of the 
committee, I very much regret that you feel 
that you are being persecuted or that you feel 
accused. 
I can only assure you, as I have on several 
occasions, that certainly this is just simply 
iot the case. No one is on trial here—not Mr. 
Iving, not you, Mr. Costello, and indeed not 
Senator McElman. 
_ He is one member of a 15-man committee. I 
hink the committee is graced by his pre- 
ence. He is a valuable member of the 
‘committee. 
_ While we appreciate your recommendation, 
ind we will again re-examine it because you 
ky made it here today, I must say that this 
a matter which, of course, has been consid- 
red because it has been brought to our atten- 
ion before in your editorial comment in your 
\ewspaper. 
We are aware of your opinion and I can 
nly reassert and underline and stress that no 
he is on trial, not you, Mr. Costello, not Mr. 
2141343 
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Irving, but I must add in fairness, not Senator 
McElman. 


Therefore, having said that, I think we will 
proceed to the questioning. I think Senator 
Prowse is first. 


Senator Prowse: I gathered from your 
statement, Mr. Costello, Senator McElman 
actually is doing you a great favour by help- 
ing you to do a better job. 


Mr. Costello: Well, I think that I will be 
very unhappy if the press of Canada does not 
benefit from the hearings and if we all do not 
do a better job. Frankly, I think we could do 
a better—I think we could do better without 
the help of Senator McElman. However, per- 
haps he is really a friend in disguise. 


Senator Prowse: It sometimes happens. One 
question I wanted to ask, a hang-over from 
the other, it looked like you took a personal 
interest in the answer. 


That was, did you receive a complaint from 
Brigadier Wardell regarding the pressure that 
Mr. Irving referred to had been put on Briga- 
dier Wardell by the Provincial Government? 


Mr. Costello: No. There was no such com- 
plaint. This is something going back a 
number of years. You are talking about 
CDNPA. There was no such complaint to my 
knowledge. I do not think this would be the 
normal course of events. 


I think that an individual newspaper would 
fight endure this situation in its own circum- 
stance. I do not think that it would normally 
go to CDNPA. 


Of course, it would have an opportunity, 
but I do not think that it would be brought. It 
is very rare that a newspaper feels 
persecuted. 


Senator Prowse: As a matter of fact, it is 
not at all unusual anywhere in Canada, when 
governments change, for printing contracts, to 
move from one plant to another; is it? 


Mr. Costello: I am not involved in that 
aspect of that. 


Senator Prowse: The other question was 
brought up by Paragraph 13 in Mr. Irving’s 
brief, about salary. The general effect is that 
the—our research figures indicated that the 
general median average was some 25 percent 
lower. 


Mr. Costello: Yes. I would be familiar with 
the research figures and these figures were 
submitted as part of confidential financial 
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material. If it is the wish of this Committee, 
Senate Committee, we will be pleased to dis- 
cuss fully our internal financial operations, 
exactly how we do things with the committee, 
but I would be most reluctant. 


The Chairman: You would like to do it in 
camera; is that right? 


Mr. Costello: Yes, of course. 


Senator Prowse: That is fine. 

You told us that it makes it more difficult 
for you to do a job ... being a member of a 
conglomerate group. What benefits accrue to 
the operation of the papers as the result, and 
to the readers of the papers, as the result of 
this group ownership, in your own experi- 
ence? Let us not deal with theory. 


Mr. Costello: I think in Canada, there have 
been great benefits in certain newspapers. 
I do not think that we frankly have ex- 
perienced the benefits of any type of mutual 
cooperation. There still is a competitive situa- 
tion in New Brunswick and we have operated. 

There may be some minor benefits of 
exchange of knowledge, but there are no 
great financial benefits. 


Senator Prowse: Although there is in effect, 
control of the company, you are still fighting 
individual platoons of individual fighters? 


Mr. Costello: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: So there have been no 
benefits that are obvious? 


Mr. Costello: No. 


Senator Prowse: You do not have a 


common... 


Mr. Costello: Purchasing power and things 
of that nature? 


Senator Prowse: No; or stringers in Ottawa 
or things like that? 


Mr. Costello: No. 


Senator Prowse: What is your objection to 
a Press Council? 


Mr. Costello: What is my personal objec- 
tion? I do not have a personal one. I think 
perhaps my _ greatest objections at this 
moment are that I do not think it would 
work. 


Senator Prowse: You mean on a national 
basis? 
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Mr. Costello: I do not think it would work! 
on a national basis and I think it would have} 
much less success on a committee or pro- 
vincial basis, in some areas. 

I think it will work in Windsor. I think the) 
people in Windsor would want it and I think) 
the newspaper wants it and I think this is 
going to work. It may or may not accomplish 
very much, but I think this is something they | 
are going to have. 

I do not see it working in New Brunswick. I 
do not see it working in Nova Scotia papers. 
Perhaps a Nova Scotia paper would like to 
have it; Ido not know. 


Senator Prowse: Would you feel that—and) 
this is a hypothetical question because I do 
not want to— | 


| 
Mr. Costello: It is the kind that we get. | 


Senator Prowse: But suppose that, I gather 
that if we were... } 


The Chairman: Do you find hypothetical 
questions unacceptable? 


Mr. Costello: Not a bit. 
The Chairman: Carry on, senator Prowse. 


Mr. Costello: They are more difficult to 
answer. 


Senator Prowse: This is not going to be 
that tough. If the Senate were to initiate in) 
the Senate, legislation to establish Press) 
Council, would you object to that? You 
would, would you not, as a matter of, 
principle? 


Mr. Costello: Yes; I think so. I am also} 
trying to keep an open mind such as the, 
Windsor situation. 


Senator Prowse: What I was doing wat 
this: Would you feel, at all, any objection if) 
in the report, the committee happened to} 
come to the conclusion that it would be 
advantageous for the press if they were to sel, 
up their own Press Council, would you fee] 
that that kind of an item in a report would be 
any kind of infringement? 


Mr. Costello: No. 


Senator Prowse: Because I gathered from} 
one or two things that you might object ever 
to that. 

How bad have postal rates hurt you? 


Mr. Costello: Well,... 


| 


Senator Prowse: In your circulation. 


_ Mr. Costello: In our circulation, I believe 
we are down about 800, out of a round figure 
of 12,000. The postal rates remove the daily 
newspaper from a great many homes in New 
‘Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Senator Prowse: If we wanted to suggest 
‘some kind of subsidy to make it easier to get 
wider circulation so that overlapping could 
occur with papers, which in your opinion 
would be preferable—lower postal rates or 
direct subsidy to the papers? 


Mr. Costello: I would not favour any type 
of subsidy and if you are suggesting to me 
that the postal rates were in fact a subsidy to 
the newspaper, it has always been my opinion 
and I presume I must be wrong, that this was 
a subsidy to the reader in the rural area who 
could not afford a newspaper. This is the 
‘position which I have taken, the basis of it 
being that we have never made any money 
on those, on that circulation, so if it was a 
subsidy, it was not to our benefit. 


_ Senator Prowse: I did not make clear what 


I am doing. I am thinking in terms of interest 
of the public and not the interests of the 
papers, at this point. But I am saying that if 
you, as the person who would be the immedi- 
ate beneficiary, would you think it would be 
More generally satisfactory to have an 
indirect subsidy in the way of lower and 
easier postal rates to facilitate delivery to the 
customer, or a straight cash subsidy to the 
gaper based on the number of outlying cus- 
tomers they had? 


Mr. Costello: If either one were going to 
take place, the subsidy should be not—the 
subsidy should be to the direct benefit of the 
cural reader, if it is a subsidy. 


j 


Senator Prowse: Are you sure which way it 
would be better? You did not answer my 
juestion. It would be for the benefit of the 
reader, but... 


| Mr. Costello: We do not want the money in 
Jur newspaper, a subsidy. 


Senator Prowse: But you would accept a 
Ower rate? Because then it would be for 
‘verybody. 


Mr. Costello: Well, we objected to the 
nerease. 


_ Senator Prowse: How do you handle dissent 
1 your paper? 
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Mr. Costello: Very prominently. We— 
sometimes—when Senator McElman writes to 
us, we handle it on the front page and some- 
times the major page 5, which is the opp- 
editorial page. 

He is not the only one who disagrees with 
us, but we value dissent very much. 


Senator Prowse: This is a problem with a 
great many papers in Canada. Is there any 
way there could be set up some regular page 
of dissent or something like that? 


Mr. Costello: A good number of newspapers 
have done this. It may not go to the extent of 
a regular page, but there are newspapers 
which have certain philosophies and some 
which may even give token support or 
editorial support to one party or one political 
form of thinking, but will encourage people 
of other parties. We now have columnists 
writing in the strangest places and I think 
there has been a great advance in Canada in 
that area. 


Senator Prowse: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
those are all my questions. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett. 


Senator Evereti: Mr. Costello, am I correct 
in saying you are president of New Brunswick 
Publishing Company? 


Mr. Costello: That is correct. 


Senaior Everett: And you are Publisher of 
the Saint John Evening Times Globe and the 
Saint John Telegraph-Journal? 


Mr. Costello: Correct. 


Senator Everett: Are you also the President 
of Moncton Publishing? 


Mr. Costello: No; the New Brunswick Pub- 
lishing Company is the owner. 


Senator Everett: I realize that. 


Mr. Costello: No; I am not President. I am 
Chairman of the Board. 


Senator Everett: Chairman of the Board. 
Are you the publisher of the two Moncton 
papers that are owned by the Moncton Pub- 
lishing Company? 


Mr. Costello: No. 


Senator Everett: Are you involved with 
New Brunswick Broadcasting as either Chair- 
man or President? 
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Mr. Costello: Yes; I am, as President. 
Senator Evereti: You are President? 
Mr. Costello: Correct. 


Senator Everett: I gather that the Evening 
Times Globe is an evening paper and the 
Telegraph-Journal is a morning paper in the 
same city; is that correct? 


Mr. Costello: Correct. 


Senator Evereti: Could you tell me if there 
is a separate advertising rate? Let us talk 
about retail advertising for a moment. Is 
there a separate retail advertising rate for 
each paper? 


Mr. Costello: Yes; yes; there is. 


Senator Everett: Could you tell me what 
that rate is? 


Mr. Costello: Well, we can give you—I 
think we can give you the rate cards or Mr. 
Crowther might read off the rates. 


The Chairman: I think we have the rates. I 
think it is adequate for him to read them in 
answer to the question. 


Mr. Thomas Crowther, Vice president, Gen- 
eral Manager, The Telegraph-Journal: Tran- 
sient, it would be the evening paper, would 
be 15.3 cents a line and the transient rate 
for the Telegraph-Journal is 9.28 cents a 
line. 


Senator Everett: What lineage is that? 


Mr. Crowther: That is transient. In other 
words, a casual advertiser coming in. 


Senator Evereti: What is your minimum 
contract? 


Mr. Crowther: The minimum contract, we 
go down in the evening papers, down to 9.5 
cents per agate line which is the lowest con- 
tract. It is the highest contract but the lowest 
rate. 


Senator Everett: What is the annual lineage 
it gives to 7.5 cents rate? 


Mr. Crowther: The average lineage would 
be a million lines. 


Senator Everett: Let us take 25,000 lines. Is 
there a 25,000 line contract? 


Mr. Crowther: Well, you see, Senator, we 
have two classes of rates. We have a frequen- 
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cy rate which is based on three insertions per 
week. 


Senator Everett: No; I am talking about) 
contract. 


Mr. Crowther: 
contracts. 


Yes; well, these are | 


Senator Evereti: All right. I am talking a! 
lineage contract, not the frequency. 


Mr. Crowther: All right. If you want to talk) 
about bulk, you are talking 25,000 lines,}| 
because I should tell you that we have two) 
classes of rates for retail. We have frequency 
rates and we have bulk rates. 


Senator Everett: 


Then I am talking bulk 
rates. 1 


Mr. Crowther: You are talking bulk rates. I} 
should point out that that low rate that I gave, 
you is for frequency rates. That is a frequen-} 
cy. But the bulk, if you are talking 25,000) 
lines, the rates would be 12.8 cents per x lines | 
in the evening papers. 


Senator Everett: In the Evening Times and 
what would the same bulk contract be in the) 
Telegraph-Journal? 


Mr. Crowther: We do have that same bulk! 
contract in the Telegraph-Journal; I should | 
say we do not have that same contract in the 
Telegraph-Journal. There is a contract in the) 
Telegraph-Journal which calls for the use of} 
60 inches per month in the Telegraph-Journal 
by a local retailer and that rate is a dollar 
per column inch. 


Senator Everett: You have no agate lines in! 
retail? 


Mr, Crowther: In retail you mainly talk! 
inch rates because this is what the retailer! 
understands. When you are talking to nation- 
al, you talk line rates because this is what) 
national advertisers understand. I have given) 
you in the majority the line rates. | 


Genaior Everett: Let us talk inch rates. 
then, if you want to. 


Mr. Crowther: It doesn’t matter. 


Senator Everett: Do you have an inch rate! 
for the Evening Times Globe? 


Mr. Crowther: Yes; we have. The transient) 
is $2.15. 


Senator Everett: I am talking for 25,000. | 


Mr. Crowther: You are talking 25,000 lines. 
On 25,000, the inch rate is $1.80 per column 
inch. 


Senator Everett: Is there a comparable 
25,000 rate in the other papers? 


} 


Mr. Crowther: No, sir; there is not. 


There is one contract available in the 
Telegraph- Journal. 


Senator Everett; Just one? 


| Mr. Crowther: One, and that calls for the 
| ‘use of 60 inches per month and that rate is 


six dollars per column inch. 


| Senator Everett: I see. 


60 inches per month would be 840 agate 
lines? 


Mr. About 830, 840. 


Senator Evereti: And what would 840 lines 
be roughly, 10,000 agate lines a year? 


Crowther: 


Mr. Crowther: Yes. 


_ Senator Everett: What is the 10,000 rate 
then in the other papers? 


Mr. Crowther: Well, we have a rate at 8400 
ines and that is $1.90. Then we have a rate at 
16,000 lines and that is $1.85. 


I believe you have all these rates. 


Senator Everett: No doubt we have now. Is 
shere a combined rate if the advertiser goes 
°0 you and wants to advertise in both papers? 


Mr. Crowther: Are you talking retail or 
national? 


| Senator Everett: Retail. I think I have been 
valking retail all along. 
| 


| Mr. Crowther: Yes, you used the terminolo- 


sy combined. 
Senator Everett: By combined I meant 
idvertising in both papers. 


Mr. Crowther: We have on_ the 
Telegraph-Journal a lift rate. Now if an 
idvertiser places an ad in the evening paper, 
te would pay his contract rate that applies to 
he evening paper. If he lifts that ad to the 
"elegraph-Journal, he will pay 91 cents per 
olumn inch. In other words, this is nine cents 
tinder the contract rate. 


Senator Everett: Nine cents less? 


| Mr. Crowther: Right. 
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Senator Everett: That seems very fair. 


Mr. Crowther: I would think so. We never 
have had any complaints. 


Senator Everett: No. 


Could you tell me what depreciation, Mr. 
Costello, rate you apply to your equipment in 
the New Brunswick Publishing Company? 


Mr. Costello: It is probably in the figures. 


Mr. Crowther: Well, the depreciation rate, 
for example, on the building came under that 
classification. I do not know, but it would be 
the existing depreciation right out of the set 
up by the government, 


Senator Evereit: Would you use full rates 
allowable by the tax department? 


Mr. Crowther: Yes; yes we would. 


Senator Everett: Do you know what that 
rate is? 


Mr. Costello: I have not got it. 


Mr. Crowther: I have not got it. I could get 
it. 

Senator Everett: I am sure your answer is 
in your replies. 


Mr. Crowther: Whatever the government 
allows in a separate rate. We apply whatever 
rate is applicable under the government 
regulations. 


Senator Everett: Just one last—maybe two 


last questions. Are you in job printing? 
Mr. Crowther: No; we are not. 


Senator Everett: Is New Brunswick Pub- 
lishing? Are we talking about the same com- 
pany here? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 


Senator Everett: They are not in the job 
printing business? 


Mr. Costello: No. 


Senator Everett: This is probably impossi- 
ble to answer, but I would just be interested 
to know, what is the life of press equipment 
on the average? 


Mr. Costello: The major press? 
Senator Everett: Yes. 


Mr. Costello: Well, it 
answer, but we have— 


is impossible to 
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Mr. Crowther: 20, 30, 40 years. 
Senator Prowse: 50? 
Mr. Costello: It used to be 50. 


Senator Everett: There is one question I 
overlooked when we were dealing with rates. 
Could you tell me what your classified rate 
would be? 


Mr. Tom Crowther: Yes. Well, offhand it is 
four cents per word. It is four cents per word 
for the regular classified. 


Senator Evereti: What about a contract 


rate? 


Mr. Crowther: We do not have contract 
rates. On straight classified, we have four 
cents a word for the one or two day insertion. 
We drop to three-and-a-half cents per word 
for three days, four days or five days. If it 
goes six days, it goes to three cents a word. 


Senator Evereit: That is casual insertion? 
Mr. Crowther: Yes. 


Senator Everett: What about 
advertising consistently? 


someone 


Mr. Crowther: We do not have—this same 
rate applies and we do not have contracts for 
year around advertisers as such. 


Senator Everett; What would your average 
income on a frequency basis be per agate 
line? 


Mr. Crowther: I think that is a little dif- 
ficult because you see, first of all, your 
straight classified operates per word charged. 


Senator Everett: That is right, per so many 
words per line. 


Mr. Crowther: Yes; but again, it is not 
something that we set up this way. We set it 
up on the basis of words and that is the way 
it operates. I can give you the lineage, if you 
want, of our classified, in lines, our total line- 
age, but I do not have it here. 


I can give it to you, but I do not have here 
the breakdown between straight classified and 
classified display. 


Senator Everett: No; that is all right. We 
are talking roughly $1.90 on retail rate? 


Mr. Crowther: Right. 


Senator Everett: On the contract we sup- 
posed, what would the national rate be, or do 
you just have one rate? 
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Mr. Crowther: This is on display? 
Senator Everett: That is right. | 


Mr. Crowther: On national, it is 29 com 
per agate line. 


Senator Everett: 29 cents per agate line? 


Mr. Crowther: That is right. 


| 


Senator Everett: What did we say the per) 
agate line charge was in retail on that| 
contract? 


talking—and I think we were talking 25,000; 
were we not? 


Mr. Crowther: On the contract, we a 


Senator Everett: I think so; yes. | 


Mr. Crowther: On 25,000, the rate in the 
evening paper would be 12.8 and you have to) 
include the morning paper, and the morning} 
paper would be a transient—well, let me give 
it to you in inches; is that all right? 

On 25,000 you will be paying $1.80 in the 
Times, and if the ad was going in the morn- 
ing paper, you would be paying the lift rate 
of 91 cents per column inch. Therefore, you 
would gross at $2.70. 


Senator Everett: Just under 20 cents a line? 


| 


! 


Mr. Crowther: Yes. 
Senator Evereti: Against 29 cents. 


Mr. Crowther: Right. 


Senator Evereti: Your national rate re- 
quires that the national advertiser then, 1) 
gather, advertise in both papers? 


Mr. Crowther: Well, I think you should also 
understand, Senator, that our newspaper 
gross, the gross of 52,000 circulation, there is 
a minimum of duplication in our circulation. 


Mr. Costello: Right. 


Mr. Crowther: And, therefore, we offer the, 
advertiser, the national advertiser, 100 per- 
cent coverage in Saint John, which is the 
largest market in New Brunswick, plus effec- 
tive coverage in all 15 counties of the 
province. 


Mr. Costello: We must not be defensive. 


Mr. Crowther: I already have said—I am 
just giving the facts. | 


Senator Everett: I have already said that 
your lift rate of 91 cents is very reasonable, 
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but I am asking you a question. Is the nation- 
al advertiser required to advertise in both 
papers? 


Mr. Crowther: That rate that is quoted 
includes an insertion. 


Senator Everett: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Mr. Costello, does the Tele- 
graph-Journal, in your opinion, have a public 
responsibility beyond the ordinary business 
| enterprise? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 


The Chairman: How would you define that 
public responsibility? 


Mr. Costello: There is a responsibility to 
the people of the province; there is a 
responsibility held by any newspaper. 


The Chairman: So that newspapers have 
_ Special responsibilities over and beyond busi- 
| ness enterprise? 


Mr. Costello: Yes; and certainly any pub- 
lisher would say so. 


The Chairman: But you believe, I gathered, 
judging by your comments on press councils 
and other comments you have made, that—I 
do not want to put words into your mouth— 
the publishers are ends unto themselves in 
seeing to this public responsibility? 


_ Mr. Costello: Of course, I believe there is a 
| press council and I believe that it is our read- 
ers. I believe a press council does, in effect, 
exist in Canada, and that it is the public of 
Canada. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Senator Smith. 


Senator Smith: Could I just ask a couple of 
"questions? I would like to clarify as to the 
effect of the increase in postal rates on your 
‘Circulation. You made an answer to that 
‘question and I got lost when you mentioned a 
figure of 800. I was going to write it down, 
but then I heard something else. Would you 
mind going over that again? 


Mr. Costello: We are down, I believe, 800 
‘Mail subscribers. They have stopped subscrib- 
‘ing since the postal rate increase. 


Senator Smith: That is out of how many 
mail subscribers? 


‘Mr. Costello: I believe about 12,000. 
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Senator Smith: You had 12,000 mail sub- 
scribers and the balance would be delivered 
by other means. 


Mr. Costello: Correct. 


Senator Smith: Are these 12,000 mail sub- 
scribers all outside the City of Saint John or 
that metropolitan area and how far would the 
great bulk of them extend? Where does your 
circulation stop in the direction of going into 
Moncton and going up towards the Daily 
Gleaner? 


Mr. Costello: It doesn’t stop. We do not 
want it to stop. No; it covers the province. It 
goes to every section of the province 
Edmundston, Bathurst, etc. 


Mr. Crowther: There is a very strong com- 
petitive situation for circulation with Mone- 
ton onthe north shore and with Fredericton 
in the central section of the province. 


Senator Smith: Have you. ever had 4 
system of doing your own delivery even long 
before the advent of the new postal rates? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. We have been doing our 
own delivery. 


Senator Smith: I do not mean in the city. 


Mr. Costello: Yes. We truck to every sec- 
tion of the province. We truck direct to Bath- 
urst with changes every day so that newspa- 
per is there at 7:30 in the morning. 


Senator Smith: What happens to them now 
that they are procedded through the Post 
Office? Are they processed through the Post 
Office? 


Mr. Costello: No. We are in good shape 
until we hit the Post Office. 


Senator Smith: I am rather surprised that 
you would have that rather substantial pro- 
portion of your daily, your newspaper still 
delivered by the postal system. 


Is there some special circumstances? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. There is no other way 
that we have been able—no other system that 
we have been able to devise. Otherwise we 
would have. 


Senator Smith: My comparison is always 
what I know best and that is what happens in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. The paper boy is 
at my door at eight o’clock in the morning. 
He beats me to it lots of mornings. 


Mr. Costello: We get there at or about 7:30. 
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Senator Smith: It has nothing to do with 
mail at all. It has been that way for some 
years past. 


Mr. Costello: That is by far the best way. 


Senator Smith: I suppose this was done in 
the first instance in Nova Scotia because it 
must have been the economical way to do it; 
combined with good service, of course. 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 


Senator Smith: I think perhaps you have a 
special circumstance in which there might be 
a lot more people who are feeling the pinch, 
or you would have lost more than the 800 of 
circulation. 


Mr. Costello: That is right. I will be sur- 
prised if you do not know the number that 
Halifax lost. You will hear about that. 


Senator Smith: We will be getting those 
figures too. I have no knowledge of that 
because they are evening papers. 

I asked you a question when you were up 
before. No. I did not ask you a question on 
the subject. I opened my remarks to you 
when I led off the discussion we had, and 
indicated that I read your newspaper on quite 
a number of occasions, particularly when 
visiting those grandchildren I mentioned out 
in the Saint John area. 

I did say to you that I always found your 
paper very attractive and very readable and 
now by reading the brief, I think you have 
the answer to that; and that is that your news 
is 70 percent of the newspaper content and 30 
percent is advertising. 

I think that is perhaps what struck me. I 
am not used to reading newspapers with that 
high a percentage of news in relation to 
advertising. 


Mr. Costello: You do not know how proud I 
An OneLts 


Senator Smith: Well, I know you are. 

Mr. Costello, you certainly protected your- 
self to the extreme when you suggested that 
45 percent news and 55 percent advertising 
would be an acceptable business standard. Do 
you really mean that? I mean is that what 
you would require to make a profitable 
organization? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. In the morning newspa- 
per; yes. It is absolutely necessary to have 
that. 
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Senator Smith: Do you know—this is not a 
fair question, perhaps—do you know what the 
average comparison between the contents of 
news and advertising in the average daily 
newspaper would be? 


Mr. Cosiello: No; I do not. 


Senator Smith: What would be the editor’s 
standard of what would be a really acceptable 
thing so far as he is concerned, if he wants to 
put out a real good newspaper that his read- 
ers find attractive as I have found yours? 


Mr. Costello: I think every editor would 
love to have a 70 percent news hole to fill, 
but the newspaper would not stay in business 
very long. The editor likes to have as much 
space as he possibly can get. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Costello, is this because 
the extra cost of putting those extra couple of 
pages of news is beyond any return that you 
can get from the increased reader interest? 


Mr. Costello: Well, it is really your adver- | 


tising content has to balance off and news- 
print is a very major part of your expenses, a 
major factor in your expenses. 


Senator Smith: Of course. The point I 
thought I was trying to make was that if 
there is a maximum of advertising that your 


people can sell, then in order to make a more | 


readable newspaper, would you be rather 
afraid to put in a couple of extra pages of 
news to balance that up? 


Mr. Costello: We do it every day in the 


Telegraph-Journal. That is why we have that | 


70-30 breakdown. We put in more pages in 
the Telegraph-Journal than we actually can 
afford. 


Senator Smith: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald? 


Senator Macdonald: You mention the 800 in 


circulation lost because of a postal increase. 


What would be the increase to the subscrib- 


er? How much would it cost him extra? 
Mr. Costello: Six dollars per year. 


Senator Macdonald: Six dollars per year. 


Senator Smith: Have you already made | 


that increase to your people? 
Mr. Costello: Yes. 


Senator Bourque: My question is if an 
advertising agency sent in a contract for say 


( 
"| 


| | 
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500,000 agate lines, would this agency be enti- 
tled to use the space for, say 10 or 12 national 
advertisers, or would they be limited to one 
national advertiser, only one? 


Mr. Crowther: One national advertiser. 
Senator Bourque: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On this question of advertising rates, Mr. 
Crowther, to your knowledge, is there mean- 
ingful competition for advertising rates 
_ between Saint John and the Moncton papers? 


Mr. Crowther: I would say that there is 
competition. We serve different markets, but 
certainly there is competition. 


Mr. Fortier: What about the rates? Are the 
rates offered by Moncton papers similar to 
those offered by your newspaper? 


Mr. Crowther: Well, number one, the con- 
tract rates are not similar, as a matter of fact. 
Number two, their rates would be in line with 
their circulation, which is fundamentally the 
standard for any newspaper. Therefore, our 
rates would be higher because we have a 
higher circulation. 


| Mr. Fortier: What about small retail adver- 
|tising? I am not talking about national adver- 
'tising rates. 


| Mr. Crowther: Retail advertising? 
Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


| Mr. Crowther: Yes. Well, retail advertising, 
they have a completely different, as I under- 
stand it, a completely different contract set up 
to us. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Costello, again on the 
question of this aspect of competition, but 
again on the editorial aspect of competition— 
My first question is this: Have your two 
newspapers in Saint John ever editorialized 
on any topic in opposition to one another? 


Mr. Costello: I think not; no. 


Mr. Fortier: My second question is have 
‘your newspapers in Saint John ever editorial- 


ized in opposition to any other newspaper in 
New Brunswick owned by Mr. Irving? 


Mr. Costello: Yes; often. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you give us an instance? 
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Mr. Costello: Yes. Let me try to pin down a 
few. I think the Moncton newspaper feels 
very strongly on Maritime union, for instance, 
and has proposed, promoted this without 
reservation. 

The position taken by the Saint John news- 
papers has been that it is too early. We have 
approached it very cautiously and believe it 
should be approached cautiously. 

The regional items perhaps are a little 
easier to understand to misunderstand. Monc- 
ton believes that there should be a medical 
school and it should be in Moncton for some 
reason. We believe it should be in Saint John. 


Mr. Fortier: Why would that be? 


Mr. Costello: I have not the slightest idea. 
On a more serious point, that of a regional 
airport for Brunswick, the Saint John news- 
papers believe again without reservation that 
there should be a regional, a major regional 
airport to serve Saint John and Fredericton 
and Moncton. 


Moncton feels equally strongly that any 


expansion of airport should be in the Monc- 
ton area. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 

At the time of federal or provincial elec- 
tions, to your knowledge, have the Irving 
papers ever editorialized in favour of differ- 
ent candidates, that is of opposing candidates? 


Mr. Costello: I do not think it is a matter of 
practice during the election campaign that the 
newspapers have been that active in support- 
ing one party or another party. 


Mr. Fortier: You say that has not been the 
practice? 


Mr. Costello: No; no. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it not the fact that in the 
last provincial election in New Brunswick, all 
Irving newspapers were overtly against the 
election of Mr. Robichaud? 


Mr. Costello: 
impression. 


No. What gave you that 


Mr. Fortier: Perfunctory reading. 


Mr. Costello: Well, the newspapers had 
opposed many aspects of the Liberal Party’s 
so-called program of equal opportunity and 
had done this and had commented as legisla- 
tion was produced during the period that it 
was being introduced and carried on, I 
believe, a strong campaign. 
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The Saint John Telegraph-Journal 
popposed many things in the legislation. The 
Moncton newspaper, I believe, took a some- 
what different position, but was not support- 
ing the legislation. At the time of the election, 
the newspapers were not editorially support- 
ing either party. 


Mr. Fortier: Why is it that a chain of news- 
papers such as yours, of your importance, 
does not have a correspondent in Ottawa? 
Have you ever, as a publisher, Mr. Costello, 
considered the need for having a correspond- 
ent right here on the scene in Ottawa? 


Mr. Costello: Is there a background for this 
question? 


The Chairman: I do not think there is a 
need for background. I think the question 
stands by itself. 


Mr. Costello: Yes; well, it does. You don’t 
mind if I ask a question occasionally? 


The Chairman: I do not mind if you ask a 
question at all, but I think that Mr. Fortier’s 
question stands by itself. 


Mr. Costello: It was a valid question. Have 
we ever considered having a correspondent in 
Ottawa? We do have a representative in 
Ottawa and we think a good representative in 
Ottawa and we also make use of the columns 
written by various people who are located in 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Fortier: You say you have someone in 
Ottawa? 


Mr. Costello: Yes; we have a representa- 
tive. 


Mr. Fortier: You have a correspondent in 
Ottawa. 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 
Senator Smith: Who is he? 


Mr. Costello: Mr. Jackson who writes 
about three times a week and covers on hard 
news stories. 


The Chairman: Does he report exclusively 
for the Irving newspaper? 


Mr. Costello: No; as a matter of fact... 


The Chairman: Does he report exclusively 
out of Ottawa for your paper? 


Mr. Costello: No. 
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Mr. Fortier: Is this one of your priorities 
for your newspaper, to have a full time corre- 
spondent for your newspaper here, stationed 
in Ottawa? 


Mr. Costello: I think it is not an established 
priority. It is something that certainly war- 
rants consideration. 


The Chairman: 
desirable? 


Do you think it is J 


Mr. Costello: I think we are getting very | 
good coverage out of Ottawa at the moment. — 
It would be very difficult to argue that it is 
not desirable but we have improved our 
Ottawa coverage very much in the last two or 
three years. We think we are getting good — 
coverage from Ottawa. 


Mr. Fortier: You were here most of last 
week, so you probably have heard this ques- 
tion before. If the owner of your newspaper 
gave you the funds necessary to have another 
correspondent, where would you send him? 
Where would you feel, speaking as a New 
Brunswicker from Saint John, that it would 
be most important for your readers to have 
on-hand knowledge? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. Well, the owner of the 
newspaper is not involved in this in any way. 
This happens to be my responsibility and per- 
haps I should have answered in another way. 

Our priority at the moment is the expan- | 
sion of our coverage in New Brunswick and 
this is what we are involved in at the 
moment. 


Mr. Fortier: In New Brunswick? 
Mr. Costello: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: Are we to read into your 
answer that you do not have enough reporters 
on the staff of your newspaper to do the spot 
inquiries as well as in-depth studies of small | 
newspapers? 


Mr. Costello: No. I would like you to read 
some of the samples I have submitted today. ip 
think we are doing more of this. 


Mr. Fortier: I am asking a question, Mr. | 
Costello. You said in answer to an earlier | 
question of mine you felt, did you not, that 
you did not have enough people in New 
Brunswick. 


Mr. Costello: I said a priority at the, 
moment was expansion of and locating people | 
around the province. 


( 
oy 
. 


| 
| 
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Mr. Fortier: Where specifically is the weak- 
ness? Is it your access to people who can do 
in-depth reporting or is it your access to 
people who can be delegated to wherever 
they might be needed? 


Mr. Costello: Right. There is always a 
weakness in finding people who can do in- 
depth reporting. We do not think that we are 


that weak, at the present time. We are 
improving. That is our aim. 
Mr. Fortier: You said earlier, speaking 


about the Windsor Star in your original state- 
ment, you felt that they may well, the people 
of Windsor may well wish for a press council. 


Mr. Costello: I believe that is the feeling of 


| the publisher of that newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: What reason have you to 
believe the people of Saint John, New Bruns- 


| wick do not wish to have a press council? 


Mr. Costello: The point I made was that the 
Windsor newspaper itself wanted a press 
council and believe strongly in this. At this 
moment, I do not happen to share that 
feeling. 


Mr. Fortier: My question... 
Mr. Costello: I do not know what the people 


| of New Brunswick want. 


Mr. Fortier: You do not know? 


Mr. Costello: I do not know if they want a 
press council. 


Mr. Fortier: If you were told that the 
people of New Brunswick, people of Saint 


John, were in favour of a press council, 


‘would you withdraw your opposition to the 
institution of such a council? 


Mr. Costello: I doubt it very much. I think 
it is difficult enough to publish a newspaper 
and I think the responsibility of publishing 
that newspaper rests with the publisher. 

I think he should stand on what goes into 
the newspaper and stand behind it. Again, 
this may not stand up six months or a year or 


five years from now. I may feel very strongly 
‘that we should have a press council, but this 
‘is my feeling at the moment. 


Mr. Fortier: At the moment, prior to 
‘Making such a blanket statement, have you 
‘not felt it your duty to inquire around Saint 
John, New Brunswick? 
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Mr. Costello: No; I have not felt that my 
duty. My duty is to publish the best newspa- 


per that I can publish. 


Mr. Fortier: Did I hear you say earlier that 
insofar as the increase in postal rates was 
concerned, the practice which prevailed 
before was interpreted by you as a subsidy, 
not to the newspaper, but as a subsidy to the 
far-out people. 


Mr. Costello: If, in fact, any subsidy existed 
and if, in fact, it should be called a subsidy, 
that was my only personal interpretation. 


Mr. Fortier: I had understood you properly. 
My question to you is, would you as a news- 
paper accept any form of government 
subsidy? 


Mr. Costello: I doubt it very much. 


Mr. Fortier: In your preliminary remarks, 
you spoke about the alleged burial of a pollu- 
tion story in your newspaper. I have here a 
press release, dated May 27, 1969, which 
starts as follows—and I will only read the 
first paragraph: 

“Excavation work will begin this week on a 
million dollar pollution control system, being 
built as part of the St. Ann Mactaquac Pulp 
and Paper complex at Mactaquac, New 
Brunswick.” 


Do you recall the story? 
Mr. Costello: Yes; I recall it. 


Mr. Fortier: I also have before me a copy of 
Page 21 of the Telegraph-Journal, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, Wednesday, May 28, 1969. 
Under the heading “Obituaries”, I read “Be- 
ginning work on pollution control system” 
and then I find two paragraphs of a 15-para- 
graph press release. Would you explain why 
this particular story was given the coverage 
that it was? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. I think it was a horrible 
misjudgment on the part of the person who 
handled it. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, would you file 
as an exhibit, subject, of course to Mr. Costel- 
lo’s explanation, the press release, and Pages 
20 and 21 of the newspaper? 


The Chairman: Fine. 
Do any Senators have any other questions? 
Senator McElman. 
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Senator McElman: I might ask Mr. Costel- 
lo, in what particular position in the newspa- 
per was that Mactaquac story buried? 


The Chairman: Well, I think, in fairness, 
Senator McElman, Mr. Fortier indicated 
where it was. 


Senator McElman: I am sorry. I was read- 
ing something else. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald, I think 
you have some questions. 


Senator Macdonald: I wonder if Mr. Costel- 
lo would give us his comments on the idea of 
the freedom of the press. You deal with it in 
Item 15 of your brief. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald, you 
would agree that Mr. Costello dealt with free- 
dom of the press extensively the other morn- 
ing. If he does not mind answering the 
question... 


Senator Macdonald: I am just trying to get 
his definition which is acceptable. You say 
“Freedom of the press is an extension of the 
right of free speech”, Paragraph 15, Page 4. 

I do not think, if I may make a comment 
first, that that is the traditional and perhaps 
legal definition. It would perhaps go a little 
further, and I quote from a speech given by 
Gratton O’Leary, who is a man of some 
knowledge in these matters, where he said 
“All that freedom of the press means is that 
the right of free speech has been extended to 
the printing press.” 

In other words, it is not only the newspa- 
pers which were given the extension of the 
freedom of the speech, but any printed 
matter. 

Some of the witnesses who have been here 
have given a very much wider idea of free- 
dom of the press in that they said it extends 
to freedom of the news media to go to the 
sources of news and to get news from such 
sources. 


Senator Prowse: Right of access to news 
sources. 


Mr. Costello: I do not know if that is a 
right. I think it is an obligation on the part of 
newspapers to do everything possible and to 
fight for the right of access. 


Senator Macdonald: But do you agree with 
me there are two separate things? One is a 
right of access and the other is the extension 
of the freedom of speech? 
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Mr. Costello: I do not know if I agree with 
you. I think it is terribly complicated. I 
believe that freedom of the press is the right 
to express yourself. 


Senator Macdonald: There is just one other 
thing I would like your comment on. The 
protection given to a reporter to protect his 
sources of news if he is asked, say in a court 
of law, if he is asked where he got a certain 
information—do you believe that there should 
be legislation to give him a privilege so that 
he would not have to reveal such sources? 


Mr. Costello: I think that any such legisla- 
tion should be very carefully considered. I 
think a newspaper does have to have protec- 
tion. I think the great danger is that this 
protection, and if there is legislation, might 
be abused, that a person might hide behind 
this, might conceivably damage someone and 
then hide behind this. 

I think it is worthy of very careful consid- 
eration but I have not got a firm opinion. 


Senator Macdonald: Just one further thing 
regarding this freedom of speech or freedom 
of the press. You take the same attitude; you 
are very dubious if there should be legislation 
regarding it? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. Because when it is 


defined, we are having difficulty in defining | 
it; every publisher is having difficulty in 
defining it. But if it is defined in law, then — 
chances are also that it will be restrictive and — 


that is dangerous. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, as I understand 


it, the freedom of the press though is already © 


guaranteed in Canada by the Bill of Rights. 
Mr. Costello: I hope so. 


Senator Macdonald: So it is a case of inter- 


preting what is meant by freedom of the 


press. 


Mr. Costello: I would like to see it left with 
the widest possible interpretation. 


Senator Prowse: To the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 


The Chairman: Well, Senators, I want to 
turn to Brigadier Wardell as quickly as possi- 
ble. I am wondering if there are any final 
questions. Mr. Fortier, do you have one? 


Mr. Fortier: I have one question for Mr. 
Hazel. Mr. Hazel, as an editor, how do you — 


treat at your newspaper, public relations 
material? 


Mr. Fred Hazel, Managing Editor, The 
_Telegraph-Journal, Saint John: I am glad 
| you did not leave me out. Public relations 
| material coming from any particular source? 
_ Have you some specific source in mind? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, start with public rela- 
tions material emanating from government 
representatives. 


Mr. Hazel: Well, I guess that is the big one 
because we get more from the government 
_than from anyone else. We treat it all the 
/same way. We try to apply the same basic 
principles; our aim is to apply them to infor- 
| mation coming from any source to treat it by 
the criteria of its news value. 

If you are speaking of government hand- 
_ outs, as we call them, we are very conscious 
of the fact that we do not want to be inundat- 
ed by them, that we do not want to be used 
as a propaganda vehicle. 

At the same time, we have a responsibility 
_to inform our readers of any news that we 
have obtained. We look at them very careful- 
‘ly and try to handle them based on news 

value. 


| Mr. Fortier: Once you make that decision, 
that it has news content, do you edit it or do 
you publish it verbatim? 


Mr. Hazel: In theory, we try to edit it 
because this is information given to us and 
_We pass it to the reader. Sometimes, in the 
| practice of deadlines, this not always possible. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 


_ The Chairman: In Paragraph 8 of your 
brief, you make reference, Mr. Costallo, you 
‘Say “Many newspapers in Canada have 
achieved financial stability and a high degree 
of integrity and professionalism under group 
ownership.” That is about six lines from the 
bottom of the page. 

What specifically, what specific instances of 
improved integrity and professionalism can 
be cited for the Telegraph-Journal and other 
media acquisitions since their acquisition by 
the group? 


Mr. Costello: Since acquisition? I would 
like to speak for the last 10 years or last nine 
‘years when there has been—when I was 
charged with bringing about an improvement 
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and if it is the wish of the Senate Committee, 
I would be very pleased to submit additional 
photostats showing the newspaper which we 
produced at that time and what is being done 
now. 


The Chairman: Would you not think that 
most newspapers have improved over the past 
10 years? 


Mr. Costello: Yes; I do. 


The Chairman: Whether or not they are 
members of groups. I am wondering specifi- 
cally related to the group. 


Mr. Costello: I think in that question, I said 


specifically here—no; I am sorry; that is 
another. 

The Chairman: Well, you said... 

Mr. Costello: Yes; “financial stability” 


under group ownership. What I am saying is 
that—and I am thinking of other groups, 
rather than our own—I do think they have 
financial stability and they have become great 
newspapers. Your question, I believe, was 
would they have become great anyway. 


The Chairman: No. My question was would 
you give me specific instances of improved 
integrity and professionalism at your newspa- 
per and other Irving media holdings since 
their acquisition by the group? 


Mr. Costello: I think that we have 
improved professionally and I think that we 
do have a higher degree of integrity and 
professional awareness of our responsibilities 
to the people of the province and I think this 
is increasing all of the time. 


The Chairman: With all respect, that is 
what you say. I want to be specific. What are 
some examples of this? 


Mr. Costello: What are some examples... 


The Chairman: Of improved integrity and 
professionalism since you have joined the 
group. 


Mr. Costello: I think the publisher of the 
newspaper—it is not since we joined the 
group and I am relating that not to our own 
newspapers. 


The Chairman: Do you relate it to your 
own newspapers? Could it be related to your 
own newspapers? In other words, have your 
own newspapers achieved, and to use your 
quote “financial stability and a higher’... 
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Mr. Costello: Yes; financial stability. 


The Chairman: And a high degree of 
professionalism—integrity and professional- 
ism under group ownership? 


Mr. Costello: Yes. 


The Chairman: Specifically, how—or what 
are some specific examples of improved integ- 
rity and professionalism since you became 
part of the group? 


Mr. Costello: Well, actually I was not 
involved at the time. There have been two 
publishers in my time on the newspapers. I 
think this is a general statement, a statement 
of opinion, a statement that it is my belief 
and I am not even sure that I can pinpoint 
specific areas. 


The Chairman: All right. 

Are there other questions. I would like to 
get on to. 

Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sorry, but I forgot to ask 
this one earlier. Mr. Costello, you heard Mr. 
Irving an hour ago say that he would have no 
objection to having disclosed in any one of 
his newspapers at the bottom of an editorial, 
which directly or indirectly concerned another 
company in which he was interested, the fact 
of this interest. 

How would you, a publisher, view such a 
disclosure? 


Mr. Costello: I think it would be a very 
difficult thing to do. Mr. Irving would have to 
submit a daily list of companies with which 
he is involved. 


Mr. Fortier: It would be difficult because of 
the wide range of holdings? 


Mr. Cosiello: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it not be advantageous 
also if it could be done? 


Mr. Costello: If there is any suggestion that 
the newspaper had a specific personal inter- 
est, I am not enthusiastic about it but I think 
it is a point. 


The Chairman: Any other questions before 
I move on? Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: I would like to touch on 
one point. You mentioned, Mr. Costello, that 
at a certain stage in events in New Bruns- 
wick, your newspaper editorially and other- 
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wise, too, took issue with certain parts of the 
so-called program for equal opportunity. 
Would it be fair to say that up to this point 
there had been not an unfriendly attitude by 
your newspaper towards the government? 


Mr. Costello: I think that up until the point 
of the introduction of the legislation, there 
had not been legislation which, we felt as a 
newspaper, we should oppose. 


Senator McElman: As a matter of fact, one | 
other publisher commented that this was—l 
am not going to put words in his mouth—but 
almost in effect that it was a honeymoon of | 
sorts between your papers and the Robichaud | 
government. 


Mr. Costello: I have no idea who suggested | 
that. 


Senator McElman: Perhaps that will come | 
out later. The period involved there was | 
between approximately mid ’60 to late "65? 


Mr. Costello: What period is that, Senator? 


Senator McElman: In this period in which | 
there was no great controversy. There were | 
no burning attacks by your editorial columns | 
against the government of the day. At that | 
time, there had come down in the legislature | 
a parcel of legislation which made up this 
so-called program, 100-odd bills involved. The | 
cornerstone of that legislation was the Assess- 
ment Act. You recall the details of that, I am | 
sure. | 

This whole parcel had been discussed | 
widely in the province, including the Assess- | 
ment Act but there was one detail of the | 
Assessment Act when it went before the Law | 
Amendments Committee which said there | 
would be no more special tax agreements in 
New Brunswick for industry or commerce, | 
etc. ; 

As you know, there had been numerous | 
such agreements over the years and also} 
provision for the setting up of a board or} 
committee which would possibly renegotiate 
with those who held such agreements—I am | 
sorry for the detail, Mr. Chairman. 


The the 
coming? 


Chairman: Is question soon | 


Senator McElman: Yes; it is. 


On the day that this Assessment Act came) 
before the Law Amendments Committee,’ 
would you agree with me that the most | 
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prominent objector to this was Mr. K. C. 
Irving? 


Is Mr. Costello: I would certainly agree that 
he was the most prominent. I do not remem- 
ber the others, but there were many 
prominents. 


| Senator McElman: With him. 
-. Mr. Costello: Yes. 


Senator McElman: The lead story in your 
newspaper the next day on this carried Mr. 
Irving’s photograph, Fredericton dateline: “In- 
dustrialist K. C. Irving of Saint John” said 
Tuesday that the government’s proposed new 
‘Assessment Act is “completely unacceptable.” 


. That was the first paragraph. 


I suspect, knowing your tremendous sense 
of humor, which I have a high regard for, 
that whoever coined the line over the lead 
editorial of that day—if it was yourself, your 
sense of humor came through; if not, it is 
matched when the lead said ‘“‘The voice of the 
province must be heeded.” 

| What I am getting to is this: Would you 
agree with me that it is rather remarkable, 
that the change in editorial approach of your 
newspaper coincided with that day? 

t 


| Mr. Costello: No. I would not. I would say 
that the criticism of the newspaper coincided 
with the introduction and explanation of the 
program of legislation, piece by piece, which 
was dealt with as it came before the House. 
The fact that Mr. Irving objected to legisla- 
tion which he felt was wrong does not suggest 
that it was right. I think there were weak- 
nesses. I think at the end of that long day, as 
you recall, the Minister told the assembly at 
Fredericton that the government did not 
really mean to do it that way at all. I think 
you recall that vividly. It was all a mistake 
and they should not have been so upset. 
| This was after listening to evidence for 11 
or 12 hours. I think that whatever editorial 
oosition the newspaper took, it coincided with 
the introduction and explanation of the legis- 
lation, and I think if there is any question on 
that, we would be delighted to bring out the 
arguments which we set forth at that time 
and we would be delighted to relate them to 
the position of the province at the present. 
We were greatly concerned, as you recall, 
about the availability of the money for this 
luge program, where it was coming from. 
There was a mass of legislation, as you say; 
100 bills. 
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The province, in our view, did not. have the 
resources to do all that quickly. 

I think that has been borne out in our 
province by the very difficult position we are 
in today. We said it would be. I think this 
was a public service. 

New Brunswick has the surtax, and we feel 
the situation very much in New Brunswick. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, I should 
say in all fairness to Mr. Costello, the only 
reason I do raise this is because this charge 
has been made repeatedly, publicly, through- 
out New Brunswick over a period of time. Is 
that not correct? 


Mr. Costello: Yes; there have been a great 
many charges. 


Senator McElman: I thought you should 
have an opportunity to comment. 


Mer. Costello: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Costello. I 
think there are no more questions. Thank 
you, gentlemen, very much. 

Honourable Senators, the third brief this 
afternoon, and the final brief, is that of the 
Fredericton Gleaner. Sitting on my left is the 
publisher of the Gleaner, Brigadier Michael 
Wardell. 

I think you are reasonably familiar with 
our procedure. As requested, we did receive 
three weeks in advance of this hearing the 
copy of your brief which you were kind 
enough. to prepare. 

The brief has been circulated. The mem- 
bers of the committee have read it and I think 
for purposes of discussion, we can take the 
brief as read. I now put at your disposal 15 
minutes in which you can summarize your 
brief or explain it or add to it, indeed talk 
about other things, if you wish. 

I will try to notify you at about the 10 
minute mark; indeed, you do not have to use 
all of the 15 minutes; you can if you wish. 
Following your statement, the Senators will 
be free to question you on the comments you 
have made, the contents of your brief, and 
other things which may concern them. 


Brigadier Michael Wardell, Publisher, 
Fredericton Gleaner: Mr. Chairman, Honour- 
able Senators. I will take as read this brief 
and I suspect that some questions will be 
raised which I would be very glad to answer 
to the best of my ability. 
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Of course, several points have come up 
during the afternoon which reflect on me or 
relate to me and to the Daily Gleaner. On 
these, it is understood, that I should speak. 


I, therefore, will not deal with various opin- 
ions that I expressed about the press general- 
ly and about what I believe to be the limita- 
tions—the liberties, the freedoms, the 
responsibilities of the press and the way they 
can best be carried out. 


I will explain, perhaps I should explain, 
that I came to Canada 18 years ago—19 years 
ago, practically. I came to Canada in 1950 and 
agreed then to buy the Daily Gleaner. 


At that time, I was employed by Lord 
Beaverbrook and held a position in his news- 
paper. I had not any intention of making my 
life in Canada at that time. I am saying this 
in explanation because I think it necessary to 
explain my background a little bit. 


I had no intention or any idea of making 
any life in Canada, but I bought the Daily 
Gleaner as an investment and as a source of 
tremendous interest and something which I 
thought could become a responsible—it was 
at that time responsible—but I thought it 
could increase over the years perhaps. 

Perhaps its influence in that area of Canada 
could be increased. I fully intended other 
people to concern themselves with the run- 
ning of it. But I stayed on, instead of going 
back to the Beaverbrook newspaper. Having 
left that organization and returned to it, I had 
reached the top seniority, not as absolutely 
number one in the organization, but I had 
gone back as Vice Chairman of the group and 
I had a tremendous life. The end of my life 
was going to be very happy and success- 
ful as the result of many years of work with 
it. 

But I stayed on in Canada and stayed on in 
Canada and gradually became more and more 
immersed in these problems. Is it necessary to 
say all this to say I was an Englishman resi- 
dent in Canada? 

Nobody had any idea there was anything 
improper about my owning Canadian newspa- 
per shares at that time. It is only a very, very 
recent time ago. I may say, that my former 
master in journalism, Lord Beaverbrook, con- 
trary to what I read the other day that it was 
necessary for him to be a naturalized British- 
er because he had all these huge newspaper 
interests in Britain. 

On the contrary, his great pride was that 
he was a Canadian. He always traveled on a 
Canadian passport. He’ always carried his 
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Canadian nationality to the day of his death. 


not fit to own, publish, edit or anything else ao 
British newspaper has never, so far as I | 
know, been raised. 
During the many years that I spent with) 
Lord Beaverbrook and on the Daily Express | 
and Evening Standard, either people loved | 
him or criticized him. Some peopie did not) 
know him at all, but there was every sort of | 
criticism from time to time because he was a_ 
very controversial man. He was always rais- 
ing issues, facing issues, delighting in battle | 
and therefore, every sort of reply was direct- | ! 
ed at him, but never, never that he was a 
Canadian. 
In the great days of the growth of the Daily | . 
Express, which was of course the greatest) 
newspaper in terms of circulation, in those | 
days by far—but in the days of its rise, its 
owner—you call him owner they do not use| 
the word publisher in Britain—the owner was | 
a Canadian, the editor was Beverley Baxter, | 
and the general manager, who was sort of a_ 
genius of management who did everything 
about managing editing, was a Canadian 
called E. J. Robinson—who is the finest news- 
paper executive that I have ever known in 
my life. There you have the owner, the boss, 
the editor, the manager—everybody Canadian 
and never a single word of complaint about | 
it. I only mention this because I think it | 
wants to be stated. 
I saw somewhere that Lord Thomson had to 
be English because he owned newspapers =) 
England. 
He had absolutely no basis for that truth at 
all, he wanted to be a lord and he could not 
be because he was a Canadian and there is no) 
such thing as a Canadian lord—therefore, he | 
had to be an English lord. Let him. He is al 
very fine man and no doubt, he is well and | 
duly and properly honored. This has nothing | 
to do with the British public saying that we) 
cannot read the Times, if Lord Thomson is 
not an Englishman. That is just an hallucina-. 
tion. This is the type of thing that should be 
mentioned, I think. Freedom of the press is) 
the freedom to own, edit and sella newspaper | 
without interference with governments at any) 
level. I regard as an attack on the freedom of 
the press this Senate inquiry. I believe that 
newspapers must have the right to ask ques-| 
tions, question everybody, and they criticize | 
and should be criticized. I am not suggesting 
that they should not be criticized. ant | 


ah. 


But I do say that what happened in New 
‘Brunswick is something quite different and I 
‘am going to deal with it personally because 
—and I do regard it as an attack on the free- 
dom of the press—that there should be this 
{Senate inquiry coinciding with the raids on 
the Daily Gleaner under the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act combined with hostile and 
\threatening speeches and published letters of 
|those concerned in prompting these investiga- 
tions and I may say in sitting on the commit- 
;tee in judgment, and that I regard as some- 
\thing utterly indefensible. 

_ Now I get to the point where pressure 
groups were mentioned. I said in this brief 
that pressure groups are no problem to news- 
papers. Their representations generally are 
received with proper courtesy and their argu- 
ments given fair consideration on their merits 
by the newspaper. 

Mr. Irving answered that one in quite a 

different way: He said, “Well, if you want to 
know about pressure groups, look at War- 
dell”, He went on to say “He was very sav- 
lagely treated.” 
- ITean say and it is known by Senator McEl- 
man that the Premier of New Brunswick 
declared that he was going to ruin and drive 
him out of the province. 

Now, he did not say that to me. I never 
made a complaint to anybody in the printed 
word, or any other word. I never made any 
complaint about any attacks made whatsoever 
or at all. It is a fact that they were made. 


It is a fact that I had supported after a 
campaign which I devoted my life to for some 
years, a campaign in favour of the Atlantic— 
or Maritimes, if you like, to call for the devel- 
opment of massive investment in great public 
work schemes. 

_ This called for the establishment of an 
Atlantic Development Board. I was represent- 
ing a body that was advocating it you see, 
and we saw the Prime Minister, Mr. Diefen- 
oaker. He was greatly taken with this idea of 
a great development project and tidal power 
Jevelopment and with making the Maritimes 
che source of the greatest outpouring of 
dower at the cheapest rate of anywhere in 
North America—and millions of other things 
shat could be done—that should have been 
lone. We didn’t and shouldn’t sit down and 
whine, but we should make that the greatest 
senter in the world which it can be—in North 
America which is the world. 
' He was tremendously infected by the ambi- 
jon to see these things done and he went into 
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that general election in 1962 and said that 
“This is exactly what I am going to do.” He 
declared that he would set up the Atlantic 
Development Board. 

All the dreams came true. I thought at that 
time they were the dreams of Premier Robi- 
chaud, too, because he was concerned in pro- 
pounding the development of the area and the 
development of tidal power as well. But it is 
a fact that after that election, which of course 
as everybody can remember, resulted in Mr. 
Diefenbaker being returned as Prime Minister 
to form his government in a _ minority 
position. 

I found myself—it is true—I never raised 
this matter publicly. I did not ask Mr. Irving 
to raise it. I did not have any consultation 
with him about my brief, which is in contra- 
diction to his. But as raised, it is perfectly 
true. Somebody said, ‘Well, isn’t this a usual 
thing when you get a change of government?” 
“It was a change of government.” The Robi- 
chaud government had come in in 1960, so 
this was not a change of government. 

I was divested, my business was divested, 
and everything that could be torn away from 
it—all government printing and I lost the 
printing. 

When I came to Canada, I bought a busi- 
ness there which had had a long-established 
contract to print the Royal Gazette and it was 
not a very profitable thing. 

That was taken away from me and a terri- 
ble injury done to the Atlantic Advocate 
because we were running a national magazine 
from this small country town which we were 
able to do. We had to have advertising—liq- 
uor advertising— in order to get sufficient reve- 
nues to do it and this was always understood. 
Although there was a law against it in New 
Brunswick, that law said that there is an 
exception if permission is granted by Liquor 
Board Commission. This was clearly under- 
stood and regularly every month, before we 
went to press, the manager or someone would 
go to the Liquor Commission and would be 
carrying the advertisement. 

This amounted to a very considerable sum. 
It was a considerable amount in the magazine. 
All that, I was not only suddenly at that 
moment debarred from carrying it, but I was 
never told that I could not carry it again. 

Suddenly I found that my advertisers had 
been told that they were breaking the law 
and that that fellow Wardell is running you 
into a very dangerous position. 
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"They came to me and asked “Have you 
-been leading us astray; leading us to suppose 
that you could carry these advertisements 
properly and now, suddenly, we are told that 
this is not so.” 

- I was put in a deserately uncomfortable 
position. All of the printing work was taken 
away and, of course, I suffered very much. 
Now, I am not one to complain at all, about 
my treatment. I am quite prepared to take 
any blows, adversity or such, if they apply. 

I am quite prepared to defend myself and 
to return a blow or two. That is part of life. 
But as it is mentioned, certainly I was to be 
drawn and quartered. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Irving, there—I was not part of the Irving 
group at all at that time. It is perfectly true 
that I did say to him—he is my friend—I 
have known him from time that I first 
set foot in Canada—I did say, “This is the 
‘most monstrous injustice that has been done 
and I cannot understand the reason of it. Can 
you find out for me. I would like to ask 
somebody.” 

He never gave me at that time a very good 
explanation, but he has said something about 
it today and it is perfectly clear that he was 
told that I was going to be dismembered and 
broken, if it was possible to break me— 
which it was not. 

It should be noted that I have never com- 
plained about hairs and if it had not been for 
this hearing today, probably it never would 
have been known. 

But we come to another point now, that is 
a fact that at that time, Mr. Irving had built 
up an improved series of operations in this 
poor New Brunswick, which is beyond the 
powers of understanding. 

I cannot, to this day—I have been here for 
many years and have seen very closely, at 
close quarters—I cannot understand how it 
was possible for him to do it. 

But he did it by watching every detail, by 
working through the clock, by having no bad 
habits. He does not smoke; he does not drink; 
he has some wonderful young sons. 

He did it on his own before his sons were 
there to help him. He built up a great posi- 
tion. Now when I came to Canada, his name 
was a very great name and he was a Liberal, 
so most of you gentlemen—who are Liber- 
als—will approve of him. 

Then they saw these pulp plants rise out of 
the ground and they saw logs rolling down 
the river. They said “Hip, hip, hurrah; Irving 
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{ 
and employment for New Brunswick.” Then | 
they said “God bless him”.- | 

That was the attitude and no doubt, the hae i) 
that was thrown the highest was Senator | 
McElman’s. He was very young at that time! 
and no doubt he was perfectly delighted. | 

Now there was no criticism of.. | 


Senator McElman: Are you speaking ot 
fact, there? | 


Brig. Wardell: I am speaking of fact. There 
was no criticism in that day at all from you, 
sir, or anyone else that I know of, I al) 

| 
| 


i 
watching facts pretty closely, the industrial 
activities of Mr. Irving. They were looked at} 
with wonder and he did a tremendous job. 


I have said—and I said it long before I was) 
any part of his group—that he did more for 
New Brunswick than all levels of government) 
put together. Lord Beaverbrook used to say, 
that of him. Many people that I have known,) 
not because I am anything but a most medi-| 
ocre man; I do not give myself any pride at 
all, but I have known some of the very great) 
and active men in the world but I have never) 
known any of them who could do and I 
believe who could have done what Mr. Irving, 
did in that poor province of New Brunswick. 


. 
In those days, the province was very, very | 


poor. It was done absolutely as though by 
magic. Well, now, certainly I saw suddenly) 
the climate change and I saw it about the. 
beginning of 1966, just about the time that) 
the Honourable Senator was appointed to the 
Senate, that there was a great change and 
there was an argument about certain of el 
items of legislation. 
In the main, the great issue was something 
else, which was Brunswick Mining and, 
Smelting. Here was a great industry in New 
Brunswick, which he knew or he said wat 
worth in its assets more than all of the forests 
of New Brunswick, all of the Crown Land ot 
New Brunswick added up together, to be 
valued at somewhat between half a billior, 
and a billion dollars. | 
_ Perhaps this was one of the greatest asset: 
in the whole of Canada. He was suddenly in Al 

| 


q 
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series of what you could say, hostile act 
which were accompanied by a great deal 0! 
criticism of him. | 
There is no doubt that the deal whict 
passed these great assets over to Noranda wa‘ 
done like a trap door. I was sitting there anc 
watching it. It never has been published, but i 
| 
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‘am going to publish it one day, if nobody else 
‘does. Perhaps somebody else will. 


It was a most extraordinary thing that hap- 
pened: It was like a booby trap that was 
‘opened and he unguardedly fell into it and 
Noranda took control of these great assets. He 
was, what you could call, given the cold 
shoulder by the government. After that, there 
'were most rude references to him by the 
Premier of New Brunswick. Shocking things 
were said in speeches, representing Mr. K. C. 
Irving as a sort of great financial ogre, as 
somebody who was battling on the poor. 
All these things, chapter and verse—they 
all can be produced. He was called “the man 
from Saint John.” He was sneered at. 


Senaior Smith: That is bad? 


_ Brig. Wardell: It depends on the conno- 
tation. If the connotation is a happy 
one, it might be the highest compliment to 
be the man from Saint John.-But if it is 
done in a way that is adverse, I do not think 
it would be a happy phrase. 
Anyhow, we get down to this extraordinary 
change which took place when suddenly the 
newspapers, which are not the greatest news- 
papers in all Canada because newspapers 
do—and I have been in the newspaper busi- 
ness for many, many years—and of course, 
they do depend on the amount of money or 
the amount of advertising brought in. 
| They have got to live on advertising. There 
is not that amount of advertising in New 
Brunswick to make them comparable perhaps 
to the Times of London or the New York 
Times. In a book on the press which the 
Chairman recommended they discussed what 
they considered to the great delight of news- 
papers—the Times of London, which is very 
tightly praised, praised enormously; It was in 
the newspaper in the last 24 hours, that it is 
losing a million pounds, $2,600,000 this year, 
that it has lost over 13 million dollars for 
Lord Thomson. It is a very, very expensive 
orestige operation there and maybe it will be 
vemedied and rectified. 
These things are very difficult to deal with 
ma doctrinaire way by theory. You can only 
3 3et newspaper men who know that they have 
“0 get their revenues out of advertising and 
ive on their revenues, and make their papers 
as good as they can within the relatively con- 
stricted area of the news pages versus the 
idvertising pages. 
_ Having said that... 
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The Chairman: May I interrupt you at that 
point to say that you have spoken about eight 
or 10 minutes longer than the 15 minute time 
limit. The point is that we would like to 
question. We are most interested in what you 
are saying. Would you, perhaps, conclude 
your remarks? 


Brig. Wardell: Yes. I am only going to say 
that I believe that the press of Canada com- 
pares extremely favorably with the press of 
any other country and I have been engaged in 
the press in England for many years. 

Almost any measuring stick you apply 
shows that Canada ranks high. The press of 
New Brunswick is good and it is honest and it 
does not suffer from distortion or suppression 
in my view. 

Now I end by saying whatever you find to 
criticize about the Daily Gleaner, do not 
blame Mr. Irving and Mr. Costello or anybody 
like that because he has not taken it over. In 
fact nothing has happened except that there 
is an agreement about an exchange of shares, 
an agreement dated from last year. 


There are many angles. It is complicated, a 
complicated thing that we did and we have 
not concluded by any means at all. Suddenly 
this thing is charged, blown up that he had 
bought the control of the Daily Gleaner. 

Right; he did. But that has not been entire- 
ly consummated and at the present moment, 
he has not got any representation on the 
board at all. There is absolutely no communi- 
cation even between Saint John and Frederic- 
ton in connection with this. 

I do not tell you it is a good thing. I am not 
recommending it. It might well be that I could 
say at my time in life, when I certainly, you 
know like an old horse, could be turned out 
to grass—if there is any grass—it is about 
time perhaps, he did take a great deal of 
stress and maybe it will be a far greater 
newspaper than I was able to produce. 

I have done my best with it. I never 
allowed distortion and never allowed suppres- 
sion. No editorial man has ever been asked to 
slant the news. What was done was done by 
me. 


Very good; I will answer my questions. 
The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Senator Prowse: Brigadier Wardell, you 
referred to—your statement in Paragraph 7, 
particularly the second paragraph—do you 
regard “as an attack on the freedom of the 
press this Senate enquiry...” 
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Now, you are not suggesting for a moment 
that this Senate inquiry had as its purpose 
the intention to harrass the Gleaner surely. 


Brig. Wardell: Yes; I have, sir. 


Senator Prowse: That this Senate inquiry 
was set up for that purpose? 


Brig. Wardell: No; I do not. I am sorry. I 
thought you meant the Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs, what I call a raid when they 
walked into the office... 


Senator Prowse: Well, I understand that 
was somebody else’s business. I do not even 
know about... 


Brig. Wardell: That was brought about by 
your Senator McElman. 


Senator Prowse: I do not know who asked 
for it. I do not know who is doing it. I do not 
know what they have done and I do not care. 


Brig. Wardell: I answered to what I thought 
was to another question. I thought you were 
asking whether the conglomeration of all 
these facts... 


Senator Prowse: Will you listen a moment? 
Maybe we can then get it done with less time. 
IT have no objection to you complaining about 
something a government department does. 
That is your God given right in this country. 

I am taking exception to the fact that you 
make an accusation that a bona fide inquiry 
by one of the branches of Parliament in this 
country into something which we consider— 
and this was set up by the Senate itself—and 
the Senate considered it was important to the 
people of Canada—should constitute an har- 
rassment of one particular person or a group 
of persons. 

Now, would you like to make it clear that 
that was not your intention? 


Brig. Wardell: No, sir; I would not. I 
answered it in this way, that I protest the 
bias that Senator McElman expressed in his 
speeches, his statements in reference to the 
Daily Gleaner. 

Now, in his speech to the Senate on March 

11, in support of Senator Davey’s motion to 

appoint this special committee, he charged 
that the newspapers in the Irving group, 
including the Daily Gleaner, distorted the 
news to benefit private interests of Mr. K. C. 
Irving. 
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Now, this is not true. Allow me, sir; you 
put this question to me. I think I have the 
right to answer. 


Senator Prowse: You have said it is not 
true. We are not going to have this whole 
debate because neither you nor Senator McEl- 
man are on trial. 


Brig. Wardell: I am on trial. 


The Chairman: Excuse me, Senator Prowse. © 
I think I made clear, Brigadier Wardell, that | 
no one is on trial and most certainly, sir, if | 
you feel you are on trial, I can only apologize | 
and assure you that you are not. 


Brig. Wardell: May I be allowed to make a 
statement? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Brig. Wardell; May I make a short state- | 
ment. Then anybody can say anything they | 
like to me. Now I say this, it is not true—this | 
distortion of the news. If it were, both Mr. | 
Irving and those who direct the five newspa- | 
pers that he has financial control of, would be | 
guilty of infamous conduct, and that includes | 
Mr. Costello. | 

The statement is defamatory and I say I am | 
quite prepared to put that to any counsel to- 
judge upon. The Senator ended his speech | 
with a demand that the Department of Con- | 
sumer Affairs—this is the speech of} 
March 11—undertake an investigation of the. 
English language newspapers in New Bruns- | 
wick with the right to show an improper | 
monopoly. 

He hoped the law would be applied to | 
remedy this situation. Now, that was in the | 
Senate and it was fully reported, but not | 
content with that, three days later, he comes / 
to Fredericton. 

He goes to the Provincial Legislative Build- 
ing, which has nothing to do with the Senate, 
and he calls a press conference in the local 
provincial legislature there. He has my own | 
reporters at that press conference and he 
makes these charges again of suppression of 
news in the interests of Mr. Irving and says 
that he has called for this investigation of the 
Combines Investigation Branch only the’ 
previous day in Ottawa. f 

Now, that is done. On October 15, in the! 
pollution debate in the Senate, Senator McEl- 
man charged that the consultant’s report on 
pollution in the Saint John River was given 
an indecent burial and he said that the other 
newspapers, having the same ownership and ] 
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| named the Daily Gleaner, likewise buried the 
‘story. Now this is tantamount to charging 
that the Daily Gleaner was joining a con- 
| spiracy of suppression to please Mr. Irving. 


Now, the next day I published an editorial 
| which ended with the words “It is no part of 
our purpose in this column to speak for Mr. 
|Irving and no doubt, if he so desires, in due 
course, we could speak for him.” It continued 
'“Tt is our purpose to refute the charge made 
by the Senator that the Daily Gleaner is 
being derelict in its duties.” 


On October 20, four days later, the officials 
of the Department of Consumer and Corpo- 
‘rate Affairs raided the office of the Daily 
Gleaner. They said there were visits on other 
newspapers. They stayed there for two days. 
They rifled the desks of my executives, the 
managing editor, the advertising manager, the 
editor. They visited my own home, demanded 
to see any papers that I had there and I was 
treated as though I were a member of the 
Mafia. 

_ I may say that Canada is full of Mafia-con- 
trolled companies, but I do not see their being 
‘raided in this way and I look upon it as a 
gross and insupportable insult that it should be 
done as part of this—on what you call the 
Irving newspapers. 

On October 23, the Daily Gleaner received 

a letter from Senator McElman making fresh 
charges against the Daily Gleaner. This is in 
the midst of this investigation and ending 
‘with the statement that he will continue his 
efforts to destroy the existing organization of 
the press in New Brunswick. 
_ To this I replied in a signed editorial which 
some Honourable Senators may have seen 
which I am prepared to read or distribute. If 
this committee desires to present an appear- 
ance of judicial fairness, Senator McElman 
could greatly assist by retiring from the 
committee. 


_ The Chairman: If I may just interrupt at 
this point and make a statement, Senator 
Prowse. I think the question about the study 
under the Combines Investigation Act would 
really be pointless here because that study 
has absolutely nothing to do with this 
committee. 

I won’t address myself to your comments 
on Senator McElman except to repeat the 
remarks I made in the course of Mr. Costello’s 
comments. I would, however, like to ask you 
a question which is essentially the question 
Senator Prowse was asking. 
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May I ask you specifically, sir, do you 
regard the establishment of this Senate Com- 
mittee as an attack on the freedom of the 
press? 


Brig. Wardell: I can answer that this way, 
that the establishment certainly of a Senate 
committee to look into the press is an admira- 
ble idea. I would support it wholeheartedly, 
but here I say, as I said before, the announce- 
ment of that coupled with one of its prime 
promotors, you are supporting the very 
motion. 


The Chairman: I might just say that the 
motion was accepted unanimously. 


Brig. Wardell: He supported it. 
The Chairman: So did all of the Senators. 


Brig. Wardell: Well, I can show you his 
speech, sir. 


Senator Prowse: We have heard it. 


Brig. Wardell: Yes, you have heard it. But 
the fact is that he tied in his support of that 
thing with an attack on the Irving press in 
New Brunswick, and he coupled it with a 
threat that he was going to ask for a special 
investigation of the monopoly by the Consum- 
er Affairs Department. 

He coupled it with letters which are chal- 
lenging and threatening and I say the combi- 
nation of the whole is a direct attempt at 
intimidation and harassment. 

He is not going to succeed. His efforts, just 
as when I was beaten about by the Premier of 
New Brunswick, that was an attempt at har- 


assment. It did not have that effect, but 
obviously his intention was to harass Mr. 
ke Cainvins 


The Chairman: I think we have dealt with 
Senator McElman at considerable length as 
we have with Mr. Irving. I again come back 
and put the question. I would hope, sir, that 
you do not regard this committee’s establish- 
ment as an attack upon a freedom of the 
press. It certainly has not been so in Canada. 


If I did understand your answer, you do 
not. You are concerned, as I understand it, 
with that point that you are making. 


Brig. Wardell: I have made the point. 


The Chairman: I do think it is important to 
have your acceptance of the idea of the com- 
mittee because I can assure you, during the 
planning for the establishment of the commit- 
tee, I had no particular contact at all. I am 
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sure Senator McElman did not know that I 
was planning to propose the committee. I 
think it is important, an important thing for 
this study. I am sure I could not change your 
minds on opinions you express, especially, 
but I hope... 


Brig. Wardell: No. I started by saying that 
the press lives by the criticism of others 
because that is its job, its duty. It has to do 
that to find out the reasons things happen. It 
has to be critical. 

It has to be alert for that reason. Therefore, 
obviously, the press cannot object to being 
investigated itself, as to its motives, its rea- 
sons, its conduct. Much good can come out of 
such an inquiry and, of course, that thing is 
going on. 

It is continually going on in its area wher- 
ever it circulates and some people think it 
does well and some think it does badly. There 
is always a good deal of criticism, but criti- 
cism is the essence of life, particularly press 
life and certainly I would welcome the idea of 
a Senate inquiry. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. On 
that point I only just want to add one other 
thing on Senator McElman. That is to say 
that I think in fairness, because I think you 
are a fair man, if you study the transcript of 
the hearings which have taken place, you will 
find that while Senator McElman as a New 
Brunswicker, has of course evidenced consid- 
erable interest in the Irving newspapers, the 
Irving group and in the problems we have 
been discussing this afternoon. 

I think in fairness to him, he has asked a 
great many questions since the hearings start- 
ed a week ago on a great many matters, a 
great many of which do not relate at all to 
the New Brunswick situation. 


In any event, I would like to turn to other’ 


questions. I will go to you, Senator Prowse. 
Well... 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman... 


Senator Prowse: 


The Chairman: Is this a point of order? 


Senator McElman: I would like to comment 
if I may on the facts before you move into 
questioning. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, I think I 
have been most patient with Brigadier War- 
dell and I shall try to be most patient with 
you, but I do not want—. : 
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TI will put it as a question of privilege. Certain | 


Senator McElman: All right, Mr. Chairman, 


interpretations have been put upon what I | 
may have done or what I have said, such as | 
that as I finished my speech on March 1, I | 
concluded by threatening that I would do so 
and so. This is the same sort of thing that has | 
shot through the dialogue of Brigadier War- | 
dell. Now let me read from the Senate Han- | 
sard. I am sure that is one unimpeachable | 
record... 


The Chairman: Is this the conclusion of 
your speech? 


Senator McEiman: That is correct, sir. 


“In this light,” which follows the reference 
to the situation, “I now call upon the respon- | 
sible authorities in the Department of Con= 
sumer and Corporate Affairs to undertake an | 
investigation of the reported ownership-con- 
trol of all English language daily newspapers > 
in New Brunswick. And if the evidence shows | 
an improper monopoly,”—I was talking about 
the law—‘“then I should hope that the law 
will be applied to remedy the situation.” 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, I simply | 
wish to point out there is no element of | 
threat. I suggest further, immediately follow- 
ing this—I directed a letter to the Director of | 
the Combines Branch. I drew his attention to | 
the remarks that were made in the Senate | 
and I asked that they look into the matter to | 
see if there was any infraction of the law. 

As Brigadier Wardell has suggested, I was 
in Frederiction a day or two later and my) 
presence in the legislature in Fredericton is. 
not looked upon as strange. It has been going 
on for many years. Often do I drop into the | 
press gallery office to chat with my friends | 
and some of them are here today. 

They asked questions about what I was, 
doing and I told them what I was doing. | 
There is nothing individious or insidious or | 
secret. I simply wanted to state facts to clear 
away the impressions. 


| 


| 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Wardell, you say in| 
Paragraph 1 of your brief that in the second 
paragraph, in the second sub-paragraph, | 
starting in the third line: “I have never at | 
any time had any discussion on editorial 
policy with any member of the Irving) 
group... All such discussions have been con» | 
fined to the committee from within our own | 
organization.” ey 


What do you mean by editorial policy? 


. Brig. Wardell: Exactly what it says. 
Editorial policy is the policy, so far as I know, 
'in every country of the world and every 
newspaper in the world, the policy applied to 
produce editorials; the line a newspaper takes 
,has to be met or discussions have to take 
place. It is the position of one man always, 
but it is generally brought about by discus- 
sion with a reasonable and representative 
}group and the group that I discussed those 
things with is a group of executives in the 
Daily Gleaner organization. 

\" They do not decide on every day or exactly 
every editorial, but they are generally respon- 
sible as an editor who writes these things. 
There is a group and if I am away, they carry 
along and know what the policy is that the 
Daily Gleaner has and they do their best to 
produce with a certain amount of research 
and cases of observation. That is about it, I 
ove 


_ Senator Prowse: In the verbal presentation 
you referred to K. C. Irving as “my great 
friend”. You must have had some discussions 
with him about things that went on or were 
going on in New Brunswick. 


Brig. Wardell: Well, that may be so, but I 
did not seem him, although he is a great 
friend of mine. I have lived in Canada now 
for 19 years. I do not see him very frequently. 
I see him from time to time and we discuss 
everything—obviously anything that comes 
into your head, but we do not do editorial 
policy for the Daily Gleaner. 

Before he agreed to buy these shares, 
before that time, we could have discussed the 
general climate of the news of the world or 
not. 

| 


Senator Prowse: Or New Brunswick. 
| Brig. Wardell: Obviously. 


_ Senator Prowse: Or New Brunswick, or the 


news of New Brunswick? 


Brig. Wardell: 
Brunswick. 


Or the news of New 


F Senator Prowse: You were at all times con- 
scious of what his thinking was. 


i Brig. Wardell: No. I was not at all. Good 
gracious, I would not even see him for per- 


daps months on end. 


' Senator Prowse: But as far as anything 
‘hat came up, he is big enough in New Bruns- 
wick that you cannot walk around without 
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bumping into him. You could not be in the 
province without knowing his attitude on any 
subject. 


Brig. Wardell: Are you suggesting, sir, that 
that influenced me? 


Senator Prowse: No. I am just suggesting 
that you were aware of the facts. 


Brig. Wardell: I am just saying if that is 
the insinuation from your question, the 
answer is no; he did not influence me ever, or 
try to ever. 


Senaior Prowse: All right. On the 14th of 
October, 1965, in the Daily Gleaner, you had 
an editorial referring to “the extraordinary 
barrage of publicity produced by K. C. Irving 
and those who support him in Saint John, to 
bring about a last ditch revision of the har- 
bour bridge scheme must be startling to those 
not conversant with the use of all the media 
of public information to create the impact of 
an idea.” 


Brig. Wardell: I wrote that, sir. 


Senator Prowse: All right, then, fine. Third- 
ly, “the use of all media for the purpose of 
recruiting public opinion on the subject of 
intense public interest is a democratic process 
which should be encouraged”. 


Brig. Wardell: I agree. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Irving used the media 
for the purpose, his own purposes there. 


Brig. Wardell: No; he did not use it. He 
thought and his sons thought and his execu- 
tives thought, many people thought, that a 
great mistake was being made with an 
immense expenditure. I do not know Saint 
John well enough to know whether he was 
right or not. 

I think he probably was right that there 
was an immense amount of muddle in the 
establishment of some very expensive 
bridges. Mr. Carter, who is a lawyer, mobil- 
ized public opinion and he used every possi- 
ble means of declaring what the criticisms 
were. 

I am bound to say I was sent a barrage of 
publicity; it happens about almost every thing 
that happens in life, an immense amount of 
stuff, put out by what you call public rela- 
tions organizations. It comes flowing through, 

Now, I got this from Mr. Carter. Sitting 
down there and then, wrote a little homily 
which said what an amazing thing it is; here 
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is something which may be tremendously 
important to the people of Saint John; that 
they should look into this thing and see 
whether it is right or whether a terrible mis- 
take is being made or what a wonderful thing 
to see the tremendous barrage of publicity 
which is presenting this thing for observation 
and criticism. 


I said that is the exercise of the democratic 
processes. It is a very, very good thing, too. 


Mr. Irving never asked me or no member of 
his family ever asked me to say that; Mr. 
Carter did. I think it was rightly said. 


Now I could only say this as one last final 
word. In spite of all that great effort of all of 
the media, everything showing the dangers, 
they did exactly what they were going to do 
and they had absolutely no effect whatsoever. 


Senator Prowse: There may be a lesson in 
that. 


Let us go to something else. Your paper I 
think carried... 


Mr. Costello: Mr. Chairman, I think it 
should be clarified that Brigadier Wardell is 
absolutely wrong in his assumption, made in 
that editorial. The great barrage of publicity 
was created by reporting of news and a 
reporting of a citizens’ committee and its fight 
to stop the construction of a bridge. 


It did make a great deal of news. There 
were special meetings of the common council 
and this committee did make statements and 
called for the committee to rise and stop this. 
It failed with a great barrage of publicity. It 
was caused by the reporting of what took 
place and what was taking place in the city 
and their great barrage of support was so 
strong by those people, the proponents of the 
‘bridge at the time that it did, in fact, go 
through. 

There was no use of the media for anything 
other than publicizing what was taking place 
in the city of Saint John. Brigadier Wardell, 
from the distance of Fredericton on that occa- 
sion, and on that occasion only, did not know 
what he was talking about. 


Senator Prowse: You have conducted a 
very aggressive campaign in your newspaper 
against pornography on the news stands. Was 
it successful? 


Brig. Wardell: Absolutely unsuccessful. The 
only thing it does do, is make people occa- 
sionally say that something is going to be 
done about it, of course, it is a terrible truth 
that of course, it is a sort of Mafia-controlled 
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filth industry that you can go into, probably 
today. 

When those editorials were written, you 
could go into a book store, a news stand, and 
in Fredericton and find filth that you would 
not believe could possibly be printed, it is so 
utterly foul. 


Senator Prowse: I think we are aware of 
this now. 


Brig. Wardell: Every now and then, we 
whip up a little conscience on this matter. I 
would like to see something more. 


Senator Prowse: Well what about advertis- 
ing? On the Maritime Magazine program of 
May 30, 1969, which is the CBC radio and TV 
program down there, Donald Cameron did a 
little thing in which he tells that on a par- 
ticular day you had an editorial complaining 
about the Governor General’s awards in liter- 
ature for 1968 having been given to Mortiky 
Richler for his novel Cocksure, and the col- } 
lection of essays, Hunting Tigers Under Glass, 
and a collection of poems and you go on to 
object to that. 

But he says that on the page opposite 
thates « 


Brig. Wardell: Have you read those poems? 
Senator Prowse: No. 
Brig. Wardell: Filthy. 


Senator Prowse: Would you mind listening © 
to the question? I take it that they were not 
filthy enough to stop you reading them. 


Brig. Wardell: I read them because it is my | 
professional duty. 


Senator Prowse: We all have excused our- 
self in some way. 

Now, right opposite your editorial page, 
there was an ad for the Capitol Theater: | 
“Now playing, at 2.00 p.m. and 8.00 p.m, 
beautiful young moonlighting wives rock and | 
shock the city with unprintable scandal. This _ 
group of beautiful, young, exciting women 
touched off a moral scandal that stunned vet- 
eran vice squad police officers, startled and 
embarrassed seasoned newspaper reporters, 
shattered and shamed the whole city. Sorry; 
we cannot show you scenes from this movie 
in our ad. We do not want to offend shy or 
prudish people. Nothing is cut out. Nothing is 
hushed up: Nothing is covered up. Nothing is 
left to your imagination. This program is 
recommended for adults, a raw and jarring 
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_ motion picture about shameless women filmed 
in color, as it really happened. Moonlighting 
Wives restricted to 18 and over.” 


“Also playing “It is Hot in Paradise, a new 
experience in daring love and evil desires for 
mature adults.” 


Did it ever occur to you that that ad and 
that motion picture might be as bad as the 
books and magazines that other people were 
selling? 


_ Brig. Wardell: You see, I am quite certain 
that it was not. You have not seen the sort of 
pornography that I am talking about in the 
books. You could not possibly film it by any 

stretch of the imagination. Secondly, I did not 
| write those... 
| 


The Chairman: 
movies lately? 


Have you gone to the 


_ Brig. Wardell: I did not like those ridiculous 
advertisements, but I do not think that we 
can expect or should perhaps censure adver- 
_tisements. They come in. They are ridiculous, 
|foolish, and vulgar, but they are not porno- 


graphic. They are just downright silly. 


_ Senator Prowse: I am going to ask you one 
last question. 


_ Brig. Wardell: I would like to make another 
statement. Reading out, what has been used 
by that gentleman who said that the Daily 
Gleaner was the stunidest paper, that it was 
always worrying about pornography, it was 
‘edited by an old fool of an English colonel— 
and by God, he looked like it. 

Maybe he is right. I have heard so many 
‘things. He manufactured that bit of witicism 
and he carried it on until it was put into the 
students magazines saying the same thing. 


Senator Prowse: I would like to ask you 
one last question as far as I am concerned. 
You said something about the New Brunswick 
Mining and Smelting and you said the gov- 
ernment deal made in passing it over to 
Noranda was a terrible giveaway. Is that 
right? 


Brig. Wardell: Absolutely; yes. 


__ Senator Prowse: But you did not print any- 
thing about it at the time? 


Brig. Wardell: Well, we did not know about 
it. 
re 
. Senator Prowse: When did you first find 
out about it? 
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Brig. Wardell: We did not really know 
about it until the meeting in Saint John and 
we published quite a full story. 


Senator Prowse: At that time. 


Brig. Wardell: Very shortly after. You see, 
this I asked Mr. Irving—you ask him; he will 
tell you all about it. The handover was in 
March, I think, 1967, and there was an annual 
meeting in Saint John in the early part of the 
summer and the thing had to be ratified at 
that time and I wanted to get the story. 


I could not get the story very clearly from 
anybody at that time. I got a lawyer’s version 
of it, and then we sent a report to the annual 
meeting and we worked—it was a very com- 
plicated story. 


It was not easy. We ran it very considera- 
bly as soon as we knew it. Believe me, I 
wanted it very much indeed. There was no 
question of not printing that story. I wanted 
it more than any. 


The Chairman: Senator Bourque. 


Senator Bourque: I just wanted to ask the 
Brigadier, he said that Lord Thomson became 
a British citizen so as to become a Lord. Are 
you aware, sir, that there is a Canadian who 
is a member of the British House of Lords, 
the present Lord Shaunessey? He inherited 
the title from his late English father. He lives 
in Montreal and is a Canadian. 


Brig. Wardell: I am, but the original Lord— 


The Chairman: I am of course grateful to 
Senator Bourque for his statement and for 
your explanation. I am wondering, I think 
perhaps we might have the final questioning 
of the day. Mr. Fortier has one or two ques- 
tions and then we will adjourn. 


Mr. Fortier: Brigadier Wardell, I read in 
your brief that the freedom of the press is the 
freedom to own, edit, print, publish and sell a 
newspaper, without interfering or coercion 
from governments at any level. 

Would you please tell the committee what 
obligations go with this freedom? 


Brig. Wardell: Oh, tremendous obligations. 
Obligations to publish, so far as is possible, 
nothing but the truth; to not ever distort 
news; to give an opportunity for dissentees to 
express their views; and generally to produce 
a fair and accurate newspaper. 

It is a tremendous responsibility. I did not 
put that side in because I think it goes so 
obviously. 
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Mr. Fortier: Have you ever had reason to 
believe that a majority of the people of Fred- 
ericton wished for another type of newspa- 
per? 


Brig. Wardell: Well, that is possible. It is 
perfectly right and proper that the newspaper 
should be criticized; also perfectly true that 
anybody if they think that way, if they want 
to write criticism or say anything disagreea- 
ble about the Daily Gleaner they are given 
every opportunity to do so, always and 
invariably. 

There are some very rude things being 
printed now. If they want to start another 
newspaper of their own, they are quite at 
liberty to do so. The task would be a long and 
a very expensive one. 


Mr. Fortier: How do you manage to take 
the pulse of your readers? By what? 


Brig. Wardell: Well, in many ways, particu- 
larly in a community of that size. One hears 
gossip. Also one listens to editors, and in 
some instances, reporters. You see, we have 
quite a staff of reporters who are going out 
and many of them are talking to people every 
day. They come back and we are encouraged 
if they suggest criticism. 


Information is coming in every day. Then 
in the long run, perhaps we can say that the 
sales are the strongest measure of the stature 
of the Daily Gleaner in that area. It may, 
perhaps be the greatest saturation of any 
place in Canada. 

It is only a fairly small city, you see, and 
we hear if people are disgusted, or annoyed 
with the newspaper taking a line which is 
contrary to what they believe. Mind you, our 
line has not always been conservative, by any 
means. 


Mr. Fortier: With your experience in jour- 
nalism, both in Canada and in England, 
Brigadier Wardell, would you say that compe- 
tition between newspapers makes for better 
newspapers? In any given community? 


Brig. Wardell: I would not say that 
altogether. I would say it is brought about, it 
has brought about the ruin of many good 
newspapers. It is just as easy as that. You 
cannot get—in most cities of considerable size 
now—you cannot run two newspapers. You 
can in Ottawa because Ottawa is the capital 
of Canada. pits 

But you cannot in a city of up to something 
in the order of 250,000. I do not think you can 
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run two newspapers economically. I think you: 
have got to strangle one or the other. You see, 
the cost of the newspapers have risen so. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you give a minimum 
figure of 200,000 dollars, I should say, inhabi- 
tants in a community? 


Brig. Wardell: That was a figure just 
taken out of my hat, 250,000. That is very 
minimal. I think it would be hard to find that. 
The two newspapers would exist certainly. 


Mr. Fortier: In answer to one of Senator 
Prowse’s questions, where he read extracts 
from the movie advertisements, you said that 
is why it was very difficult for you to exercise 


any control over the contents of an ad. Did: 


you really mean that? 


Brig. Wardell: I did not use that expression. 
I said that I did not think it was right or 
permissible for a newspaper to censure adver- 
tisements. Now that is a great foreshortening 
of an argument. Certainly, if there was some- 
thing that is really obscene or even at all 
obscene, certainly it should be kicked out. 

But if it is merely vulgar and stupid, I do 
not think that the role of the newspaper pub- 
lisher is to say, “My dear sir, your advertise- 
ment is damned silly.” 


Mr. Fortier: If it is vulgar, you accept to 
publish it? 


Brig. Wardell: Well, it depends again; 
vulgar can have many meanings, many inter- 


pretations and uses. If it is merely vulgar, — 
merely silly, I do not think it has anything to | 


do with me. 
Mr. Fortier: You accept it? 


Brig. Wardell: I would not even see it. I 
would not personally see it at all. The adver- 
tising manager would see it. He would not 
bring it to me simply because it was a gross 
statement. If it were libel or defamatory in 
nature or obscene, certainly you could say 
that we will not publish. i 


Mr. Fortier: But if it does not break any 


law, the contents of the advertisement will | 
not be screened by your advertising editors; | 


is that correct? 


Brig. Wardell: It should not be. That is my 
view. I do not think you should stop it. it | 


would be a gross See if he did becati 
what I consider. . 


Mass 


Mr. Fortier: I find it difficult to reconcile 


that with the anti-smut campaign. 


Brig. Wardell: Do you? Well, there is no 


difficulty, I assure you. 
Senator Prowse: One didn’t cost you 
anything. 


Brig. Wardell: Well, that is one way of 


| looking at it. 


The Chairman: I think that, Brigadier War- 
dell, on behalf of the members of the commit- 
tee, I should say thank you and I should 
couple with that a re-expression of my 
appreciation to Mr. Costello and his associates 


/and also to you, Mr. Irving. 


It has been a long afternoon for you and for 
us. We apologize for that. 

For the record, there was a discussion early 
on this afternoon. There was some in camera 
material. I think that Senator Prowse has 
decided that we can waive that. 


Senator Prowse: I think we have enough 
information. 


The Chairman: If additional information is 
needed, we may be in touch with you. 

For the benefit of the members of the com- 
mittee, may I outline tomorrow’s schedule. We 
will be in this room, at 10 a.m. 


_ Senator McElman: Before you leave this 
subject, please, there are a couple of other 
facts that should go on today’s record of this 
| committee hearing. 


Media Ly 2 ¥/7/ 
The Chairman: Are they brief and to the 


point? 


Senator McElman: brief 


announcements. 


They are 


The Chairman: First I shall outline tomor- 
row’s schedule. At 10 a.m., Corriere Canadese, 
the Italian language daily newspaper in 
Toronto; 2:30 tomorrow afternoon, the Indian 
Eskimo Association, the Association of 
National Indian Brotherhood and the Canadi- 
an Metis Society; 8 o’clock tomorrow night, 
the Associated English Media Journalists in 
the Province of Quebec. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, in fair- 
ness to the committee itself, it should be part 
of the record that my request for the investi- 
gation by the Combines Branch took place 
prior to the formation of this committee. 


Secondly, I was asked to join the committee 
sometime after that. 


Thirdly, I knew nothing further about the 
investigation by the Combines Branch until it 
was published by Brigadier Wardell. 


Fourth, it has been suggested that I have 
been attacking Mr. Irving. That is not the 
case. I have not raised questions about Mr. 
Irving’s many numerous and—for New Bruns- 
wick—wonderful enterprises. I have raised 
questions about the involvement of his 
monopoly ownership of the media in New 
Brunswick. 


Thank you very much, sir. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
The meeting is adjourned. 
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Beaubien 
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Hays 


MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


and Messrs. 
Langlois Smith 
Macdonald (Cape Breton) Sparrow 
McElman Welch 
Petten White 
Prowse Willis 


(15 Members) 


(Quorum 5) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguere, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and 
Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 


able Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special 
Committee. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, December 17th, 1969. 
(6) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse and Smith. (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant. 
The following witnesses, representing the Corriere Canadese, were heard: 


Mr. Daniel Iannuzzi, Chairman of the Board of Daisons Press, Limited 
and Publisher of the Corriere Canadese 


Mr. J. W. Thompson, Marketing Director of the Corriere Canadese 
At 11.55 a.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Bourque, Hays, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith and Welch. (9) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant. 


The following witnesses, representing The National Indian Brotherhood of 
Canada; the Indian-Eskimo Association and the Canadian Metis Society, were 
heard: 


Mr. Walter Deiter of The National Indian Brotherhood of Canada 


Mr. Bruce Rogers, News commentator of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 


Reverend Adam Cuthand, President of the Canadian Metis Society 
Reverend Professor André Renaud; 


At 4.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.00 p.m. 


At 8.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Bourque, Hays, 
McElman, Petten, Prowse and Smith. (7) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director. 
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The following witnesses, representing The Association of English Media 
Journalists, were heard: 
Mr. David Waters, President of the Association and Editorial writer for 
the Montreal Star 
Miss Joan Fraser, Secretary Treasurer of the Association and Reporter 
for the Financial Times 


Mr. Dick McDonald, Reporter for The Montreal Star 
Mr. Rod Blaker, Director of Public Affairs, Radio Station CJAD 


At 11.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Thursday, December 18th, 1969, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Gerard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Ottawa, Wednesday, December 17, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10 am. 


Senator Keith Davey 
‘Chair. 


(Chairman) in the 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
morning we are receiving a brief from Cor- 
riere Canadese, which is a new daily newspa- 
per in the City of Toronto. Sitting on my 
immediate right is the chairman of the board 
of Daisons Press Limited, and the publisher 
of Corriere Canadese, Mr. Daniel Iannuzzi. 


_ And sitting on Mr. Iannuzzi’s right is Mr. 
James Wallace Thompson, who is the market- 
ing director of Corriere Canadese. 


Gentlemen, the brief we requested from 
you was received as requested some three 
weeks in advance of the hearing. 


The brief has been circulated to the mem- 
bers of the committee and has been studied 
by the members of the committee, and I think 
for the purpose of our discussion this morning 
we will take it as read. 


If you wish, perhaps you could now make a 
oreliminary statement in which you can sum- 
marize the content of your brief, explain it, 
expand upon it, or indeed you can talk about 
anything else that you may wish. You will 
have 15 minutes for that purpose and I will 
notify you at the 10 minute mark. 


' You don’t have to use all the time, but 
following your preliminary statement the 
Senators would like to question you on the 
content of your brief, on things that you may 
say and things which you may not say at all. 


| 
| 
| _ Mr. Iannuzzi? 


| | Submission of: CORRIERE CANADESE 
By Mr. D. A. Iannuzzi, Publisher 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Mr. Chairman, Honourable 

Senators. Thank you for the invitation to be 
here this morning and to appear before this 
- committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


I understand this afternoon you will be 
hearing briefs from the Indian and Eskimo 
Association. How strange it is that we repre- 
senting an ethnic group and striving to 
become Canadians, that the descendants of 
the earliest Canadians find themselves in a 
position of an ethnic group. 


The mere fact that we represent an ethnic 
group does not necessarily mean that it 
is foreign. I think it is important to keep this 
in mind in any of the discussions that we 
have this morning. 


A great deal of time was put into this brief 
since it was a question of interpreting an area 
in the publishing field that is not too familiar 
to a great many people in this country, as it 
was only in postwar years that the majority 
of ethnic publications were born. 


This was brought about of course as 
outlined in the brief by a need for some form 
of communication that newcomers require 
when they come to Canada. 


The contacts that they find in Canada must 
be interpreted to them in a way that they can 
overcome some of the barriers which this 
country has in comparison with other coun- 
tries, especially the communist countries. 


Generally speaking, the ethnic press has 
some problems which are peculiar to this par- 
ticular area in that the ethnic press as such— 
because the majority of them are not private- 
ly owned—suffer from internal problems such 
as personnel, antiquated equipment, loss of 
circulation and things of that nature. 


We of Corriere Canadese in the past 15 
years have been on a steady growth primarily 
because of the community itself; the large 
numbers of Italians settling in Ontario have 
given us this possibility since the market is 
forever expanding. 


Eighteen months ago, we decided that it 
was necessary to supply a means of communi- 
cation for this particular market. The lack of 
radio and television in this particular field 
made it necessary for us to do extensive 
research to justify a daily newspaper in an 
ethnic group. 
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We foresee that in the next few years, at 
least the 70’s will probably show that there is 
an area in which some three or four other 
ethnic newspapers would probably become 
daily newspapers. I am talking in the area of 
German, Ukrainian and Polish. 


One of the most important problems that 
an ethnic daily newspaper has is not so much 
distribution, mail and so on, but it is the 
question of finding experienced editorial help. 


In our case we were unable to find person- 
nel in Canada, nor had the time to train them 
ourselves. Therefore, over the past year, I 
have made extensive trips to Italy and was 
able to recruit the necessary personnel for 
our newspaper. 


Generally speaking, it is difficult to find 
bilingual personnel in Italy, so it takes an 
average of six months before an Italian jour- 
nalist is acquainted with Canadian facts, 
Canadian law and so on and so forth. So 
again, this is an investment on the part of the 
publication to cover this journalist for at least 
six months. 


From the business side of the ethnic daily 
newspaper, we outline in our brief the mar- 
keting aspect which brings about one of the 
most important ingredients of a newspaper— 
advertising. I don’t want to sound like Roy 
Thomson, but with a staff of 117, payday rolls 
around pretty quickly since we pay them on 
a weekly basis. 


We have spent in the past three years more 
money in research of our own market—since 
this did not exist—to give the national adver- 
tiser and national advertising agency the 
market data that they would require in order 
to have a better understanding of the market 
in which they were to invest money on behalf 
of their clients’ products. 


But in general, advertising agencies give us 
the impression of being apathetic toward 
ethnic newspapers for the simple reason that, 
first of all, there is an image that the ethnic 
newspaper is a poorly printed, a four to six 
page newspaper somewhere on Queen Street 
in the back of a bookstore. 


True, this may have been the case in some 
of the small western towns prior to the last 
war, but I have been associated with the 
ethnic press since we founded the association 
back in 1954-55. The quality of their paper is 
much better today, but of course this again 
was brought about by the fact that they were 
able to receive sufficient advertising to permit 
them to make these changes, to better the 
quality of their editorial content, to switch 
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from maybe letter press to offset, and so on 
and so forth. 


Getting back to the advertising agencies, in 
the past six months, we have in Toronto told 
our story to some 416 agency personnel. We 
think: that this may have given them an} 
insight into the market, but still they are 
reluctant to really pass on this information to 
their clients. 


As a daily newspaper today, as an ethnic) 
newspaper, we still do not receive anywhere 
near the amount of national advertising of 
publications half our size in Canada. 


The apathetic attitude of agencies orginates 
in other sources as well. To place advertising | 
in a newspaper in a language other than 
French or English requires different produc- 
tion procedures. 


A few years back, the attitude of the 
advertising agencies towards the French press 
in Canada was no different than it is today 
towards the ethnic press. Up until a few) 
years ago, the French press was receiving) 
advertising, it was simply translated for pro- 
duction and sent to the newspapers. 


Today, no responsible French language 
newspaper, at least to my knowledge, will) 
accept a straight translation of an English 
advertisement and I think this is a good 
thing. It is a good thing because you are) 
reaching the market the way it should be 
reached in the language which they under- 
stand. An advertising agency in that case is 
rendering a service to his clients. 


In the case of the ethnic press, this was one’ 
of the things we tried to get across to the 
advertising agencies in the last six months. 
With the market data we had and with the 
experience our staff had accumulated over) 
the past 15 years, we are in a position to 
supply the advertising agency. There is bal 
reason why advertising in an ethnic newspa-| 
per—or the Italian one for that matter— 
should be a straight translation of English) 
advertising. | 


An example of this was the recent OHSIP 
campaign by the Department of Health in the) 
Province of Ontario prior to the changes iM) 
their Medicare. There was a great deal of 
money spent on the advertising telling the 
citizens of Ontario: ‘Don’t worry; you are 
covered.” 


I am not trying to get political here, but the! 
fact is the illustration in this particular 
advertisement was a fellow sitting in a ham- 
mock, or lying in a hammock and there was) 
some copy to go with it. 


| 


| 
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Now, this particular advertisement simply 
translated into an Italian newspaper would 
certainly not convey the message. There is no 
such thing as a hammock in Italy and this is 
no way for an Italian to relax. There was no 

_ thought put into this particular advertise- 
ment. 


So it conveyed the wrong message and it 
_ was a question of waste when it could have 
been thought out a little bit more and really 
rendered a service to the client. 


In this case it was the Ontario government 
and in this case again, it was public funds. 


Usually, the agency must rely on transla- 
tors employed by the newspapers. This is 
true. In our advertising rate, all translations 
_ are done free of charge since we are working 
_ with the language; we know our readers and 
| therefore we can assist the agency in translat- 
ing or re-writing copy that will seil or at least 
inform. 


Checking the accuracy of the advertising is 
difficult. In many instances the translation 
will have subtle shadings which stem from 
certain regions or dialects. This is true. 


In our particular case, we are reaching a 
_ Market that comes from some 18 regions in 
Italy, speaking some 40-odd dialects, and 
thank God there is one thing in common, and 
| that is that the language is only written one 
way and spoken one way if it is spoken 
| correctly. 


For an agency to surrender control of pro- 
_ duction would be a prime factor in the agen- 
- ¢ey’s attitude towards the ethnic newspapers 
and its reluctance to place advertising, rather 

_ than the reasons sometimes given. 


Now, our national reps met over some three 
months with the advertising executives—they 
| said: Your rates are too high; or, can you 
_ Suarantee your readership? Your people don’t 
_Yead newspapers; your readers don’t buy my 

client’s product; they see it on television. 
_These are usually questions or answers that 
_an account executive gives when he is really 
) not familiar with the market. 

_ The closest he ever got to the Italian com- 
_Munity was his barber. This is true. It has 
happened so many times. I just didn’t think 
| that there were that many Italian barbers. 


| It is difficult for all members of the ethnic 
Press to do the amount of research that is 
required in the market that we have had 
| done. In the past few years D.B.S. did not 
supply too much information on ethnic origin. 
' Therefore, it is necessary for a newspaper in 
_an ethnic field to gather this information. 


\ 
| 
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Other weekly newspapers in the English 
language and French language, have associa- 
tions and the information is gathered for 
them. 


As to other daily newspapers—on a regional 
basis, the C.D.N.P.A. does a great amount of 
research for them. I think it is every two 
years they do a consumer survey. This is 
material that unfortunately we cannot make 
use of. We can use it as a comparison, but 
certainly it will not sell our market. 


The first thing that any new ethnic lan- 
guage daily newspaper would have to do in 
this particular field is to spend a good portion 
of its financial investment in the area of mar- 
keting research and marketing procedures. I 
think it is necessary for the publisher to 
know his market. 


On that subject, I would like to add that 
last June, July and August, myself and my 
new managing director who for 17 years was 
the managing director of Rome’s leading daily 
newspaper, El Tempo, spent three months in 
the City of Toronto where there are some 8 
or 10 Italian concentrations. There is no 
ghetto but there are concentrations spread 
throughout the metropolitan area. 


We had set up a trailer—a mobile news- 
room type situation—and we would go out 
three days a week, pre-advertising our own 
publication on radio and that we would be in 
a certain shopping centre and in a certain 
area. We spent the day talking with our 
potential readers or the Italian people that 
lived in that particular area, wanting to know 
exactly what were their problems, how did 
they feel in Canada, what would they want in 
a new publication such as ours—although we 
were publishing at the time just three times a 
week. And I may say that I doubt if very few 
publishers in Canada today would be willing 
to risk the time and the close contact with the 
reader to really find out what the citizens of a 
community really want in a newspaper. 


It was most gratifying for me personally 
because our publication, from the results that 
we gathered from our own market data and 
from this contact with the readers, was able 
to strike what we feel is an excellent product. 


The judgment of this being that the fore- 
cast circulation for our daily newspaper for 
six months—we have been able to achieve in 
a little over three months. So again, I repeat, 
it is a question of market—knowing your 
market and having the information to go with 
ite 
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One area—in the press reports on the 
Senate hearing, one area in which we didn’t 
touch too heavily was the question of freedom 
of the press and the press council. 


On the question of the press council, we 
feel that it’s a new concept here in Canada, 
and like any new concept it comes about as a 
result of a need. We are not aware of any 
need. In fact, I personally have never been 
conversant on the subject of press councils. I 
have just returned from London and tried to 
inform myself a little bit on the question of 
press councils and what some of the actions 
have been and how useful they have been. 


But the first mention came in the guidelines 
that were supplied to us. We gather that you 
must have some overwhelming mail and peti- 
tions from the public for such a council or 
you would have never suggested it in your 
guidelines for this hearing. 


If this is the case, then we concur that a 
press council is necessary in Canada. How- 
ever, until such evidence is produced, we 
must be governed by our close association 
with our readers. 


This I just mentioned a few moments ago. 
When you have that feeling you know who 
you are talking to, and you are able to service 
them and satisfy them. I think this is one of 
the best guidelines there is. 


This close association with the readers 
leads us to believe that they are truly and 
honestly served by our newspaper. Fortunate- 
ly, a newspaper is in a position of an elected 
opinion rather than an appointed opinion 
with the result that it must face its electorate 
every day. It maintains its position only as 
long as it honestly provides a service in the 
interest of its electorate or its readers. 


In this concept, its electorate pass their 
votes against it by transferring their alle- 
giance to another newspaper, and this hap- 
pens every day. This could happen to our 
newspaper tomorrow because in our own 
market there are three other newspapers. 
Although they are weekly, they could eventu- 
ally become daily newspapers, if we did not 
protect our investment by serving the people 
in the best interest of the community. 


I seriously doubt that if Corriere Canadese 
existed within the framework of a press 
council that it would have little merit, let 
alone the opportunity, to sit here before you 
and express myself as freely as I have this 
morning. 


Thank you very much. 


Special Senate Committee 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Iannuzzi. 
May I ask you two questions just at the start. 


What is the circulation of the paper now? 
Mr. Iannuzzi: Some 22,000. 

The Chairman: 22,000 a day? 

Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


The Chairman: Secondly, would it be possi- 
ble when you return to Toronto to send for 
example today’s edition to the Senators? I 
think we have only one on file—I have seen 
the paper often, but I think it would be useful 
if the Senators could see it. 


I realize that probably they won’t be able to 
understand it, but I think it would be useful 
if they could see the paper. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


The Chairman: Also before I turn to the 
Senators for questioning, I would point out to 
the Senators and to you that on the 11th 
February, we will be having a day, much of 
which will be devoted to the study of the 
ethnic press in Canada. We will have pre- 
sentations from the Ethnic Press Federation 
and there will be hopefully some type of 
forum in which we can discuss the role and 
function of the ethnic press generally. 


All of which is not to preclude questions 
this morning about the ethnic press generally, 
but Mr. Iannuzzi is here less as a representa- 
tive of the ethnic press than as a daily news- 
paper publisher, so I just hope you might be 
mindful of that in your questioning. 


Senator Prowse: Have you felt that you 
had some success in working out with the 
advertising agencies this problem of transla- 
tion, which I would imagine is their big prob- 


lem? Their reluctance may hinge on the fact — 


that they don’t know how to write an ad? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, we have stressed this. 


Senator Prowse: Have you received any | 


useful reaction? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. We are probably doing 
more translation now. 


Senator Prowse: For them? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: We have more Italian adver- 
tising from national agencies than we had in 
the past, but it is a slow process. 


Senator Prowse: Most processes are that 


require a new adaptation. 
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_ Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: I haven’t had the oppor- 
tunity to see your paper but what is the 
emphasis on the news? Basically, are you 
trying to bring them the news from their 
region in Italy? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, we are in effect a 
Canadian newspaper in the Italian language. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: We cover all areas that the 
average daily newspaper in Canada would 
have to cover in order to inform its public 
and its readers on what is happening around 
them, both on the national and local scene. 
But there are areas such as old country 
news... 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 
_ Mr. Iannuzzi: I don’t mean old news. 
Senator Prowse: No. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Old country news from those 
-areas—from which the majority of immi- 
_ grants or Italian immigrants came to Canada. 
This is why we have had to set up an editori- 
_al office in Rome. We have some 60-odd 
regional correspondents throughout Italy. 
These are full time journalists with other 
_ newspapers in their own areas. They supply 
_ us copy on a daily or weekly basis. 


We carry more sports than the average 
daily newspaper. This is because we must get 
involved in European sports and primarily 
Italian soccer, which carries a 39-week 
_ schedule... 


_ Senator Prowse: It is probably the only 
_place in Canada where you can get a proper 
report on a soccer game. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: This is right. We cover the 
four main divisions in Italy. We have the wire 
news services that supply us with some of the 
information and the rest is done by telephone 
and we re-write it in Toronto. 

On Monday mornings, we carry five pages 
of sports. This is more than the Globe and 
_ Mail does. This is because it is a requirement 

for a large segment of our readership. 


The Chairman: How much of that, Mr. Ian- 
nuzzi, is Canadian sport; hockey and things of 
that nature. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: We cover hockey. 


_ The Chairman: Of the five pages? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Of the five pages, probably 
about a page and a half. 


Senator Prowse: What would be the rough 
percentage or could you give us this, of the 
amount of Italian news as compared with 
Canadian news that you carry? Don’t misun- 
derstand me. If you are going to sell your 
paper you have to give people things they are 
interested in and the people want the home 
town news—I am aware of that. I am wonder- 
ing how much, or what is the percentage of 
these two? 


The Chairman: If I might just intervene 
here. There is a third dimension surely, and 
that is international news, which is neither 
Italian or Canadian. Where are you classify- 
ing that in your question? 


Senator Prowse: Well, I think he under- 
stands what I mean. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: What you call Canadian 
news—the distinction between Canadian news 
and local? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: That’s what you were talking 
about? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. What I have in mind 
is generally the type of news—what would be 
the percentage of the news that comes from 
the local areas in Italy—that has an Italian 
context—what would be the type of things 
that they were looking for, because after all, 
you have to have this association for your 
own comfort, don’t you? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: The second thing would be 
news that had to do specifically with the 
Canadian scene. I wasn’t too concerned with 
the international. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: It’s not too difficult for us, 
since in our newspaper’s formula all pages 
are departmentalized, and this is where we 
differ from most Canadian daily newspapers. 


We set up a page and a heading for every 
page, so that when it comes to Italian news as 
an example, we will have Italian news and 
Italian features, and therefore that would 
take up two pages on that particular day. 

We also have a page which has the latest 
news from Canada and a local page which is 
Toronto news or Metro news, and we have 
another page from other cities in Canada 
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which gives us three page a day—to use fig- 
ures—of Canadian content versus two of Itali- 
an content. So it is about three to two. 


I can show you a copy right now to illus- 
trate exactly what I am saying. The rest is on 
features and international news and theatre 
and so on. The regular components of a daily 
newspaper. 


Senator Prowse: The reason I asked the 
question was that I noted in your research 
material that there is a tendency for the 
second generation in particular in the young- 
er people to be more interested in what is 
now their local area, which is Canada. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: This is true. 


Senator Prowse: Do you anticipate a transi- 
tional period with your paper where gradual- 
ly as your people have been here longer and 
become more and more integrated and famil- 
iar with the Canadian scene, that the empha- 
sis may come to where that will have to be 
the main thrust of your efforts? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Definitely. If we expect to 
hold on to our readers, we must change with 
them. Prior to going daily, we made a study 
of all the changes we have made in the last 
15 years, and we looked at the product 15 
years later and there was no way that we can 
compare the first edition which had a high 
content of Italian news. 


The majority of the immigrants that have 
come here in the last 10 or 15 years, their 
children are now in school. This is why we 
have increased our Canadian content and 
local content to this extent and I expect it to 
increase again in the early part of the year 
when, as I mentioned in my preamble, we 
will start publishing some English content in 
our paper. 


We will not get involved in hard news since 
this is an area covered by daily newspapers 
in our own market,—but generally speaking, 
we will carry some feature materials and 
articles trying to explain the differences or 
the gap between the first generation and the 
second generation Italians in Canada. 


In fact, this is an area in which a problem 
has arisen in the past few years. The genera- 
tion gap is commonplace. 


Senator Prowse: It is not only limited to 
you. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No, no. More so because we 
are dealing here with traditions and customs 
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that the first generation want to maintain, 
and Canada is a country that permits an 
individual to maintain his language and his 
customs and his culture. But it makes no 
allowance for how the second generation is to 
accept these changes in customs. To the 
second generation, Canada offers a completely 
new culture new traditions. As I say, it makes 
no allowance for how you bridge this thing. 
This is a problem which is let to the new 
Canadian family to work out on their own, 
depending on what regions they come from, 
and the countries they come from and so on. 
This is a hardship. 

It is more difficult maybe for a Greek 
family to overcome this gap than it would be 
for a German family or an Italian family 
from the north versus the south. These are 
problems. These are things that a newspaper, 
an ethnic paper, sometimes must get involved 
in, because we are closer to the situation and 
therefore this becomes part of publishing and 
editing a foreign language newspaper. 


Senator Prowse: If I may say a very impor- 
tant part. One of the functions that you see 
for yourself, is easing the transition of the 
new immigrant from the one culture, to 
acclimatize him in a way, to the new one. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes, this is right, because our 
role or the role of the ethnic newspaper 
should be a question of interpreting the 
Canadian scene. You do this by interpreting 
legislation, news and so on on a daily basis 
without having a writer sit there and saying 
to him “Now write us a nice piece on this, and 
we will give them a dose today.” 


This comes about by getting to them in the 
news. 


Senator Prowse: You use slivers and not a 
2 by 4? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Right. 


Senator Prowse: How do you see the future 
in ten years time? Will your paper be in 
approximately the same format that you see 
now, or do you foresee any changes? 


| 
Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, we hope it will be much 
larger. 


Senator Prowse: Well, from the indications, 
it probably will be. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No. Great changes of course 
will come about that our readers from time to 
time will let us know about and that | 
market research will bring about. 
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We are playing heavily on the English con- 
_tent idea because this will enable us to render 
a better service to a larger segment of the 
Italian community that unfortunately we are 
‘not reaching on a daily basis. We think we 
will strengthen our ties with our present 
readers, since they will also have the oppor- 
tunity, as they are learning English, to read 
material about themselves, about their com- 
‘munity and their country—material that they 

do not find in a daily newspaper. 


As we outline in our preamble, 87 per cent 
of our readers do not read an English lan- 
guage daily newspaper, but this is to change. 


No doubt in the next ten years daily news- 
‘papers more and more have interest every 
day in this particular market since it repre- 
‘sents some 12 per cent of a community, which 
‘a daily newspaper like the Toronto Star, 
Telegram and Globe and Mail do not reach 
‘every day. I think they are working on it 
‘and they should be. 


I feel this would not create any problem 
‘because since we are reaching this market in 
a language that they are more comfortable in 
and reading today with the way of life—read- 
‘ing can become a burden unless we are really 
comfortable and enjoy the material that we 
are reading. Otherwise, we misinterpret what 
‘is being said so that I think that in the Seven- 
ties, by approaching our market with English 
content, we have given ourselves the additional 
market required should immigration close 
tomorrow. An example is a question that my 
comptroller keeps asking when we are setting 
up the budget. “What does it look like for 
immigration” and I tell him “Don’t worry 
about it. We always have about ten or twenty 
years ahead of us.” There are enough prob- 
lems and things wouldn’t change that much 
for the better if immigration were closed 
tomorrow. 


So I think that we have our work cut out 
for us. The changes will come about as the 
market changes and as Canada changes. 


Senator Prowse: With your supply of news 
you say ihat you get a wire from Rome. Is 
this an Italian world wide service? 


Mr. Dan A. Iannuzzi: We have an interna- 
ional news agency and, of course, as outlined 
We are also members of the Canadian Press 
and Associated Press. 


J 
_ Senator Prowse: Do you have any problem 
‘n getting membership in Canadian Press? 
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Mr. Dan Iannuzzi: No. We applied origi- 
nally for a contract for the news and I might 
say that they were most helpful in assisting 
us and giving us consideration for the fact 
that the material had to be translated. The 
rate given to us, of course, was a little high 
for an ethnic newspaper—not for the aver- 
age daily newspaper that would use 
tape material and would go straight to lino- 
type but in our case this was an investment. 
It had to be in order to responsibly report the 
national news—something that we were not 
able to do. Our rate drops on the 22nd of this 
month and as of the Ist of January, after the 
annual meeiing, we are in effect the 104ih 
member for the Canadian Press. 


Senator Prowse: I gather from the little I 
know about research work, that you spent 
considerable sums in order to get what you 
hoped, and I would hope it would be accepted 
as reliable research. Has this helped to satisfy 
the advertising agencies as to your 
readership? 


Mr. Dan A. Iannuzzi: Well, the proof will 
be in the pudding. In 1970 we will have to see 
what happens then. 


Senator Prowse: You will have to wait and 
see? 


Mr. Dan A. Iannuzzi: Yes. Presently I think 
we can give you a figure there, or breakdown 
of advertising. For example, we carry about 
6% national advertising, 50% retail or local 
advertising and 44% classified. We have one 
of the largest classified sections in the met- 
ropolitan area, aside from the Toronto Star. 
Basically in the past 15 years it was the hard 
core. The merchant that really had daily con- 
tact with the market really made the invest- 
ment and it was they that really sponsored 
this newspaper indirectly. This is the source 
of our revenue. 


Presently, we are carrying some half mil- 
lion lines of advertising per month which is 
slightly below some of the newspapers in 
markets our size and with our circulation. We 
would expect that if we did our homework 
back in the summer, the effect on advertising 
agencies, will bring about in the Seventies, at 
least an increase that would if nothing else 
cover the cost of the information. 


Senator Prowse: Does much of your circu- 
lation go outside of the actual Toronto market 
or are you concentrated pretty well on that? 


Mr. Dan A. Iannuzzi: The first thing we had 
to do of course—we had a number of regional 
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newspapers—I shouldn’t say regional newspa- 
pers—regional editions—and prior to our 
decision to go a daily it was a question of 
merging them back into one newspaper and 
setting ourselves up primarily in the Toronto 
market and in some of the larger Italian mar- 
kets in Ontario, such as Windsor, Northern 
Ontario, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Hamilton, 
etcetera. We now carry regional news from 
these areas. We are stringers and we would 
expect sometime in February or March to set 
up regional bureaus and get involved in the 
regional sections but still maintaining the one 
publication with greater circulation in these 
areas so that we eventually feel that within 
some three years, it would be a national Itali- 
an daily newspaper. 


The Chairman: Mr. Iannuzzi, can I ask you 
what kind of relationship you enjoy with 
each of the other three daily nespapers in 
Toronto? Are they your competitors? 


Mr. Dan A. Iannuzzi: No. I thought I illus- 
trated that a few moments ago. Over the 
years there has always been an excellent 
relationship with daily newspapers. They 
have always supplied material free of charge. 


The Chairman: Is that true of each one of 
the three daily newspapers in Toronto? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: All except maybe the Globe 
and Mail. They charge us but, of course, they 
are a business publication and newspapering 
is a business. 


The Chairman: But the Star and Telegram 
are more cooperative, are they? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: The Star and Telegram are 
most cooperative, yes. They are the most co- 
operative of the three daily newspapers in 
Toronto. 


Mr. James Wallace Thompson: May I make 
a comment on that? 


The Chairman: Certainly. 


Mr. Thompson: We find ourselves in the 
very enviable position of being a rather ram- 
bunctious child where the established daily 
newspapers are concerned. It is a position 
that we enjoy. Most of the daily newspapers 
go out of their way to be cooperative with us. 


The Chairman: What percentage of your 
advertising is local and what percentage is 
national? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: About 50 per cent. 
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The Chairman: It runs 50 per cent does it? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 50 per cent is retail and | 
the rest is classified ads and national. ¥ 


The Chairman: If I am interested in adver- 


tising locally, or nationally for that matter, to, 
the Italian market in Toronto, what choice of) 
media do I have? You mentioned three other | 
weeklies? | 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Two weeklies and a monthly. | 


The Chairman: Might I consider using 
them. Are they competition for you? | 
Mr. Iannuzzi: Not really but probably! 


| 
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everything is competition if you want to get 
right down to it. The other newspapers—they| 
are not serving the market. 


The Chairman: Well, let me put the ques-| 
tion in reverse then. Do they regard you as) 
competition? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes, I think they do. 


The Chairman: The Senators may not real- 
ize-those who aren’t from Toronto—that we 
have a radio station in Toronto which is sub- 
stantially dedicated to ethnic broadcasting— 
and of the ethnic broadcasting it does, I sup- 
pose, most is in Italian. Are you competitive 
with them and are they competitive with you, 
and do the advertisers use both? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: In some instances. Radio, ol 
course, as a facility of allowing the station tc 
sell what we call packages and so on and s¢ 
forth which is something that a newspapel 
really can’t do because of the basic cost. Anc 
in a newspaper if you increase your advertis: 
ing you increase your cost, of course. In radio 
for the little experience that I have had in it 
you start off with your basic cost and yol) 
have a lot of time to sell. Within the regula 
tions set up by the C.R.T.C., a station Cal) 
permit itself—although it has a rate card o 
$20 per spot—it can really go out today ant 
sell them all for a dollar for the particula, 
reason that the time is going by whether wi 
sell something today or not. Now, this can bi 
considered unfair competition in some pat} 
ticular areas. | 

The Chairman: I gather from somethin) 
you said, you did use, or you do use CHIN t 
promote the newspaper? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do they carry your logs 0 
timetables or schedules? ) 
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Mr. Iannuzzi: Do we carry theirs? 
The Chairman: No, do you carry theirs? 
Mr. Iannuzzi: No. 


The Chairman: 
_ newspaper? 


Do they advertise in your 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Not at the present time. They 
did at one time. 


The Chairman: There is some _ Italian 
television coming into the Toronto market I 
believe from CHCH... 


Mr. Iannuzzi: That terminated a few weeks 
_ago. Their policy has changed. 


The Chairman: Why has it changed? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: All we received was a two 
paragraph memo. 


The Chairman: There is no more Italian 
programming on television coming into 
Toronto? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No. On Channel 9 they carry 
‘a one hour programme on Sunday and there 
‘is a national sponsor which carries on Chan- 
‘nel 11 a half hour American programme that 
was dubbed into Italian. 


The Who 
sponsor? 


Chairman: is the national 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Toronto Macaroni. Any ethnic 
programme that is done on either radio or 
television—the liitle that is being done on 
‘television—is not being done on CBC facili- 
ities. Toronto has one French language station 
which has the lowest ratings in Canada and I 
‘would like to go on record that we feel that 
there is a certain waste there of the facilities 
that could certainly serve the interests of the 
people in Toronto, not only the Italian lan- 
guage but certainly a number of other lan- 
guages that are not served by radio at all, let 
alone television. 


_ Sometimes CJBC carries this programming 
still from CBC Radio in Montreal and to a 
great extent. I speak French; I was born in 
Montreal, and occasionally I listen to this pro- 
gramme and I am darned sure that the few 
French Canadians that are in Toronto are not 
too interested in the farm broadcast that is 
coming out of Montreal, talking about 
Rimouski and the increase in production of 
potatoes and tomatoes and so on. I think that 
there are greater problems at the CBC’s 
facilities, which as far as power is concerned, 
is one of the strongest stations in Toronto. I 
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think the CBC should look into this and see if 
it is not possible to assist in servicing the 
market. True, there is an ethnic radio station 
in Montreal and there is one in Toronto. They 
are not fully multi-lingual stations but these 
are stations that are given certain considera- 
tions on higher percentages allowable to 
normal radio stations from 15 to 40 per cent 
of foreign content and are still bilingual and I 
think this is a good thing. 

I think radio should be bilingual the same 
way it works in our way as a bilingual lan- 
guage newspaper. The problem is that an 
ethnic radio station in a metropolitan area, in 
most cases, sell broker time; and, if I may 
explain that for the Senators, that is where a 
radio station will sell to a broker or a produc- 
er such as myself one hour of C time, Sunday 
morning, late Saturday afternoon, Wednesday 
night when hockey is on—this type of thing, 
at a cost—and I can table this—at a cost 
which is higher than that which a leading 
national advertiser can buy from the station 
through an agency paying the 15 per cent and 
having included the production charges as set 
up by the radio stations. 


The Chairman: Yes, I can confirm that. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: So that we bring about a 
situation where a broker, in order to satisfy 
his audience, in order to be on radio, and I 
will take one of the smallest ones—some Lat- 
vian group that wants to have radio program- 
ming one time a week on Sunday morning. 
They are forced to sell advertising and to use 
the maximum allowed by the C.R.T.C. At this 
particular point we are down to a situation of 
commercial, record, commercial, record, 
commercial, record and the programme is 
over. 


With CBC’s facilities even if this situation 
must continue, and I don’t think it should, 
then the CBC could supply material—which 
these stations unfortunately are not in a posi- 
tion to supply—Canadian content. There is 
material being produced by the CBC that 
could be translated and produced, once again, 
in the languages that this country has 
available. 


Today in the Metropolitan area, in both 
Toronto and Montreal—we won’t get involved 
in some of the Western cities—all other 
ethnic programming, unless we want to con- 
sider Toronto and Montreal as monopolies—to 
use a word that has been thrown around here 
for the past few days—there is a situation 
where there is one station supplying ethnic 
programming, either producing it itself or 
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brokering the time. All other programmes— 
and this is where the statistics don’t really 
tell the truth when we look at how much 
ethnic programming there is in Toronto—you 
can total it up and it would be somewhere 
around 55 hours—all this programming is 
done on fringe stations. We get involved in 
Brampton, Welland, Oakville, and Oshawa. 
These are all stations with one to five thou- 
sand watts in their own area so that a listener 
in Toronto in order to hear an Italian pro- 
gramme, other than the one he receives 
should he not be satisfied, must listen to 
something on a squeaky radio and so on and 
so forth, and that the broker in that particu- 
lar area is paying for time again, higher than 
the stations who at one time did allow pro- 
gramming such as CKFH and CHIN and so on 
and so forth. All these stations made policy 
changes because their market changed and 
there was no need for ethnic programmes. It 
served the purpose at the time. It paid the 
rent and with that kind of money, why 
shouldn’t it? 


As the market changed and as everyone 
tried to reach for number one and number 
two spot, all ethnic programming was can- 
celled and, of course, most contracts as you 
know, allow for 15 days notice so you can 
have a situation where a broker may be car- 
rying anywhere from two to ten hours a week 
of language programming on a radio station 
and within 15 to 30 days notice of the policy 
change on the radio station the programme no 
longer exists and there are no advertising 
contracts and so on and so forth. 


The Chairman: I think it should be 
observed and would you agree that people 
who do ethnic programmes on a brokerage 
basis are not the only people who suffer this 
type of treatment. That is being forced to buy 
no prime time at prime time rates. Other 
groups who are treated the exact same way 
are certainly religious programming and the 
exact same treatment is given to religious 
broadcasting and indeed to politicians. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, it is not so bad as far as 
religious programming is concerned. I think 
we have to break this down into certain 
areas. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: One is the religious pro- 
grammes on Sunday morning from within the 
community. This is not too bad because this is 
the right time for a religious service but on 
the other hand there are religious pro- 
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grammes which radio stations are paid for 
from US... 


The Chairman: And for which they are 
paid religiously. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: They are paid for by different 
sects in the United States and this 
programming... 


The Chairman: And in Canada. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes, in Western Canada—in 
Alberta and so on. Well, this is ideal as far as 
time is concerned. I think Sunday morning 
and late Saturday evening is a good time for 
let’s say the Bible Hour but on the other 
hand, on the television, the little bit of televi- 
sion there is both in Montreal—and how 
strange things work out that way—both in — 
Toronto and Montreal the one or two hours of 
television takes anywhere from 10.30 a.m. to 
noon. This is the bracket in which they are 
in, a time when most Italians—in this case 
most in Montreal and Toronto would be in 
church. This is the time that they normally go 
to church so there is a toss-up there whether 
they stay home and watch television or really 
go to church. 


Senator Prowse: Then, if you have a good 
programme, you are going to be in trouble 
with the church. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, I think this is some-_ 
thing. We are not in the television end of the | 
thing but I think that if I put myself in his 
position—here he is sitting on a film of an 
excellent soccer game that would be taking a. 
full hour of his programming. How does he- 
advertise it in our newspaper. Well, he says | 
you stay home on Sunday morning between 
10.30 and 11.30 and we are going to air this. 
programme because this in the only facility 
available. 


The Chairman: Well, we don’t want to go 
on endlessly on this. What you are saying is, 
Mr. Iannuzzi, in your opinion the CBC should 
get into ethnic broadcasting? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, they should make the 


facilities available. | 


The Chairman: So that we are perfectly 
clear on the record here you are not suggest- 
ing that the CBC shouldn’t be doing French | 
broadcasting in the Toronto area? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No. 
The Chairman: You are saying that they. 
should be doing ethnic broadcasting? 
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' Mr. Iannuzzi: I think that in the Toronto 
area the French programming should get its 
rightful percentage of a public facility. 


| Senator Prowse: What is the population in 
the Toronto metropolitan area that you would 
consider as your potential market? 


_ Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, the Toronto Italian 
population—280,000 of which some 172,000 
are really Italians—Italian speaking and Ital- 
ian reading—and this is our market. The Ital- 
jan population of Ontario is somewhere 
around 475,000 and this would bring it up to 
somewhere around 240 or 250,000 Italian 
speaking and Italian reading and this is the 
‘market area that we serve. 


Senator McElman: Just as a matter of per- 
sonal interest before we get started I see in 
the biographical material, Mr. Iannuzzi, that 
one of your interests is sharp shooting. What 
are the sharpies? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, I was a member of the 
‘Canadian Grenadier Guards and we had a 
‘team that went to Bisley one time. 


Senator McElman: You are a subscriber to 
the Canadian Press Service of course? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Do they give you any 
particular service other than that given to 
any other customer? 


| Mr. Tannuzzi: No. Well, let me put it this 
way. We had a number of discussions with 
them—meetings at the Canadian Press office. 
They wanted to know what our requirements 
were and they tailored the service that we 
now have to suit our requirements. In fact, as 
late as a month and a half ago we were using 
the Ontario service and we figured we needed 
a little more national so they also included 
their first Canadian wire. We wanted a little 
More in-depth material since we must trans- 
late and rewrite the material. Since we must 
interpret we need more facts than the aver- 
age daily newspaper would require. In order 
to accomplish this they also supplied us with 
the full New York service of Associated Press 
all within the same cost. I think this is quite 
helpful and we have been operating this way 
now for a month and a half. Only yesterday 
in talking to our managing editor, he felt the 
service is working out exceptionally well. 


Mr. Thompson: When we first started 

taking the Canadian Press Service, we 

®xplained that one of our major interests was 
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receiving photographs of the soccer games 
that took place on Sunday in Italy so that we 
might publish them in our Monday paper. At 
that time, pictures of the soccer games were 
not available on the North American market 
at all. Canadian Press went to bat for us with 
the result that they are now transmitting two 
or three pictures of leading soccer games in 
Italy. Initially, they were for our use but now 
all subscribers to Canadian Press Service and 
Associated Press in the United States have 
taken an interest in these pictures and they 
are now coming over with greater frequency. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: And it’s not being charged to 
us. Initially, there was a separate charge but 
since there has been a request for it, now it is 
part of the service saving us some $4,000 a 
year. 


Mr. Thompson: I think it should be pointed 
out here that the Canadian Press is made up 
ef professional newsmen and what we are 
doing is pioneering to a large extent—a lot of 
these papers have gone from weeklies to dai- 
lies and we are the only ethnic newspaper to 
go into the daily field. Canadian Press has 
taken a certain amount of pride in what we 
are doing in our pioneer work and they have 
really gone out of their way, both as a group 
and on an individual basis to help us. 


Senator McEliman: I take it you are getting 
a good measure of cooperation and assistance 
from Canadian Press. Is there any particular 
area—not particular to your own ethnic 
group but to the ethnic press in general—lIs 
there any particular area where CP wire ser- 
vices could be of greater assistance to you? 
Are you satisfied at this point? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes, I think we are satisfied. 


Mr. Thompson: A lot of the problems that 
we had in going daily and in the Italian lan- 
guage were of our own making—by virtue of 
the fact that we had gone daily. These are 
problems that are internal and we can solve 
ourselves. 


Senator McElman: You have spoken of 
the immense amount of research data materi- 
al that you have gathered. Is this available to 
other ethnic press—I am not speaking of your 
competition in your own ethnic group but 
would it be of use to, let us say, German 
language newspapers or others? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No. The actual material 
itself—the end result I doubt would be of any 
assistance to them since it pertains solely to 
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an Italian market; but certainly the method 
that we applied in order to gather this 
material and our own information and costs, 
and its uses and so on, could be of assistance 
to any other ethnic newspaper. 


Senator McElman: Would it be available? 
Mr. Iannuzzi: Definitely. 


Senator McElman: Because obviously it is 
going to be known that you have done tre- 
mendous research here and it would be 
available? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Definitely. 


Senator McElman: In this measurement or 
data gathering that you have done, do you 
have a breakdown of the age grouping of 
your circulation—and does this indicate that 
you are reaching the second generation part 
of your ethnic group as effectively as you 
should. Has there been a sufficient time lapse 
in your measurement to indicate whether it is 
going up or going down? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, this survey here was 
completed in the early Spring, early Summer 
and we have subsequent to this the informa- 
tion required by agencies and by advertis- 
ers—and some of our own information that 
we require. We used up our 1970 budget in 69 
and a new survey is coming out just prior to 
Christmas when it will be released and will 
carry much more information, much more 
detailed information. 


Mr. Thompson: We do have a breakdown of 
age groups certainly and we extend that 
breakdown and through cross-tabulation we 
are able to tell you the language spoken in 
the home between adults, between adults and 
the children, and amongst the children them- 
selves. Incidentally, I might point out the fact 
that where the children concerned who are 
going to Canadian schools, and receiving their 
education in Canada, there seems to be a 
reluctance to speak Italian within the home. It 
is almost as though they resent things Italian 
because they are going to school with all 
kinds of children who are doing things, and 
who are allowed certain freedom which they 
are not allowed within the Italian home. As a 
result, these children very reluctantly speak 
Italian and then only when they are not able 
to communicate in English. 


This is one of the major factors, I might 
point out, in our decision to start carrying the 
English language in our newspapers. We felt 
it was necessary in order to fully represent 
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the family and that we be able to communi- 
cate with the children in those homes that we | 
were reaching. | 

Senator Prowse: Just speaking Italian when | 
they want the car or money to go toa show? 


Mr. Thompson: When they are allowed to 
go to a show, yes. | 


Senator McElman: I know sir that you 
attended Sir George Williams in Montreal. In 
instances such as the difficult problems that 
developed there last year... | 


The Chairman: Would you speak a little: 
louder, Senator, as some of the people in the 
back can’t hear you. 


Senator McElman: In such an instance as 
the problems that developed at Sir George 
Williams over the past year, considering that 
the large part of your leadership is obviously 
first generation Italian—people who have, I 
am sure, on the basis of Canada selling the 
nation to prospective immigrants as the land 
of milk and honey with no problems—would 
you treat such a story any differently for 
your readers than would an English language 
or a French language newspaper? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No, so long as you stick to the 
facts. I presume that most newspapers do this. 
For that matter, the story itself, the news of 
what did take place would be identical. 


Senator McElman: There has been no 


interpretation? | 
Mr. Iannuzzi: Not at an early stage. A little 
later maybe on some background material as 
things develop. As things develop we may 
interpret the cause and effect of the situation 
in Montreal. At the time of the happening we 
may not blow it up to the extent that 
Montreal newspaper might or a  Torontc 
newspaper might because this is an English: 
French situation and so on and so forth, bu' 
we will give it the prominence that it shoul¢ 
have, since it is a national problem anyway. 


Senator McElman: The reason I ask that— 
tried to put myself in the mental context of 
let us say, a new immigrant from Italy. Or 
the basis of what I have been told about the 
country I am coming to, my possible reactior 
might be “What kind of a country have ] 
come to” and you say other papers migh’ 
blow it up. The impression that might be 
gained is that this is indicative of the nev 
generation, the oncoming generation in al 
parts of the nation. This is the basis for thi 
question. 


necessarily new—would worry very much 
about this sort of thing. 


_ Mr. Thompson: That is correct. 


Senator McElman: 
(Canadian born person. 


Even more than a 


Mr. Iannuzzi: This is true. These are prob- 
lems that are happening in our case in Italy 
right now. Student demonstrations are world 
wide for that matter so I think he would be 
more surprised if he didn’t have them in 
Canada and the US because they are happen- 
ing, or they have happened. 


Senator Prowse: They are not as upset as 
we are. 


Mass 
| I can see where an immigrant—and not 
Senator McElman: You spoke at length 
about the problems that you have with the 
advertising agencies. Do you suggest that the 
oroblem lies totally, or almost totally, with 
che agency or is there is still some reluctance 
ie the part of advertisers themselves. Do they 
—1ot consider the circulation that you are serv- 
ng important enough to go into? 
_ Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, I would like to clarify 
the statement that I originally made on the 
| question of the fault. I made the statement 
that the fault lies with the advertising agen- 
ties. The advertising agencies have been 
veluctant for the simple reason that they did 
| rot have the information in the past and still 
i Jo not have if for the majority of the ethnic 
oress. 


In our case they now have at least an 
msight on the market and are able to inter- 
ret this to their clients, the national adver- 
isers. The national advertisers themselves 
ire taking a greater interest. In fact, I would 
ay that we have received in the past four 
nonths more requests for information from 
he advertiser himself because he is the busi- 
lessman in this particular case and he has 
he interest in the market for the simple 
‘eason that he has products sitting on the 
shelf that must be sold. The advertising agen- 
ies prior to receiving the information were 
| ‘eluctant in selling something they knew 
iothing about. Today they may be still reluct- 
int but this is a question of production and of 
jetting involved in an area that a special ad 
nust be produced for the only Italian daily 
lewspaper in Canada. 


_ It is not a question of cost so much as time 

ind involvement. It is easier to buy an ad in 

he Weekend with a million in circulation and 
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so on and so forth. These are problems that 
we have as a newspaper of course to face 
and iron out with the advertising agency. 

I must admit that there is still a reluctance 
on the part of the agency to sell our newspa- 
per to their clients and I think this is the role 
of the advertising agency. 


The Chairman: How do you solicit business. 
Do you have your own sales staff? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


The Chairman: I have never been quite 
clear on this and I don’t know the answer to 
this question. I am not clear on the role or 
function of—There is a newspaper representa- 
tive house that sells on behalf of ethnic 
papers is there not? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is that New Canadian 


Publications? 
Mr. Thompson: Yes. 


The Chairman: Could you explain that to 
us? 


Mr. Thompson: Yes. There are two rep 
houses that deal primarily or completely in 
ethnic newspapers. One of these rep houses I 
believe has 47 newspapers it represents and 
the other some 52 or 53. Unfortunately, in our 
case, and I think in the case of most ethnic 
newspapers, these rep houses must be all 
things to all men. When they approach an 
advertising agency, they are representing 
every language available in Canada and if an 
agency on behalf of a client is interested in 
reaching a market—an Italian market per se, 
they must of necessity listen to the sales pitch 
that that rep is going to make on behalf of 
the other 46 newspapers, and invariably, the 
market data is just not available for these 
other groups that is available, for instance to 
the German market, to the Italian market. 

It is a problem that necessitates our spend- 
ing more money in making a direct approach 
from our newspaper as well as our rep of 
course. 


The Chairman: When did you go daily? 
Mr. Thompson: September the 2nd. 


The Chairman: And prior to that time did 
one of these houses represent you? 


Mr. Thompson: Yes, and still does. 
The Chairman: They still do as well? 
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Mr. Thompson: But we are complimenting 
it now. 


The Chairman: I understand. 


Mr. Thompson We will be doing more and 
more of this in the new year. 


The Chairman: I am going to transgress my 
own edict at the beginning of the session 
when I said we are not dealing with the 
ethnic press generally. We are not, but may I 
just ask you this one question? You would 
say then—and please don’t let me put words 
in your mouth—that these rep houses haven’t 
done a very good job of telling the story of 
the ethnic market to the agencies? 
that 


Mr. Thompson: is a loaded 


question. 


Well, 


The Chairman: Well, it is not intended to 
be. 


Mr. Thompson: I think the rep houses are 
doing an excellent job insofar as they are 
able to do it. The majority of the newspapers 
that they represent—you must understand 
that there are newspapers with circulations of 
1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000 and 5,000 readers and 
these newspapers are operating on a shoe 
string. They may just have a staff of three or 
four people. They dont’ have the funds or the 
access to information on their market or on 
their readers to provide the ammunition to 
the rep house but I believe that within the 
limits that the rep houses must operate, I 
think that they are doing a good job. 


It is simply that in going daily and because 
of the size of the Italian population, we must 
naturally broaden our base. We are doing 
that through a series of four or five surveys 
we have had done and we are planning addi- 
tional market approaches in 1970. These are 
designed to augment and broaden our 
approach to national advertising. 


Senator McElman: In your comment on the 
research that you were doing, you used a 
word without any elaboration—you doubted 
that other newspapers would take the same 
“risk” in going to their readers, in gathering 
data and so on that you have taken. Were you 
speaking strictly on the financial in-put 
there? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Primarily. 


Senator McElman: I thought so, but I just 
wanted to clarify that. 
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Mr. Thompson: There is a factor I think 
here. In the case of a Finnish paper or a 
Latvian paper or some of the smaller ethnic 
groups, they are serving the community on a 
national basis. They may have 30 readers in 
Sudbury, 200 in Sault Ste. Marie, 140 in 
Hamilton, and these are all spread throughout 
the country; whereby the very virtue of the 
fact that there are 280,000 people of Italian 
ancestory in Toronto we are able to localize 
our market and get an accurate picture, a 
profile of our readers. 


This is a problem. It is a problem of geog- 
raphy. We don’t for instance do our market 
data—the data that we have, while we 
believe it to be accurate regarding the Italians 
in Toronto, I don’t believe that we can apply 
this information 100 per cent for instance to 
the Italians residing in Hamilton or in Wind- 
sor, or in Sault Ste. Marie. 


Senator McElman: Yes, your size really 
comes home to me. I am an New Brunswicker 
and the Italian Canadian population of Toron- 
to is almost 50 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of New Brunswick. Your circulation on 
an ethnic basis is 22,000, I believe you said? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


Senator McElman: That is larger than some 


of the dailies in New Brunswick. It impresses 


me very much. 


Mr. Thompson: Well, there are a few 
groups that live as communities—the Italians, 


the Portuguese, and the Greeks—strangely | 


enough all countries aligned to the Mediter- 
ranean—these are countries that don’t assimi- 
late—these are groups that don’t assimilate 
as quickly as your central and northern Euro- 


pean groups do—with the result that people | 


live in communities rather than to integrate 
into the population of the city. 

For this reason their assimilation is retard- 
ed and we serve them from a different stand- 


point, for example, than a German newspaper | 


would serve its readers. 


Senator McElman: If you will permit me, 
Mr. Chairman... 


The Chairman: Well, I am certainly going ) 


to permit you, Senator McElman, but I am 
wondering if you might give the reporter 
about 90 seconds to make some changes. 
(Short adjournment). 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators if a 
might call this session back to order. Senator — 


McElman, you may resume your questioning. 


{ 


_ Senator McElman: For your benefit there is 
an old saying that misery likes company. As 
you have spoken of your probiems, I would 
just like to briefly mention that we have not 
an ethnic but a French language daily news- 
paper in New Brunswick and relative to 
Canada, New Brunswick is not very large but 
it has a rather large piece of the land. We are 
‘settled sparsely along the coast and the 
waterways. The French speaking population 
of New Brunswick is mostly Acadian and is 
spread up one shore and across the top of the 
province. The population is approximately 
250,000 and the French language newspaper 
has a circulation, as I recall, of about 8,000 
that it must distribute. You have your 
package. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes, in the Toronto area. 


Senator McElman: So I was simply giving 
you an example that misery has company. 
_ Do the English language dailies of Toronto 
give special attention to ethnic groups and 
yarticularly yours, by having people on their 
‘eporting or editorial staffs who are thorough- 
y backgrounded in the problems of the ethnic 
jroups in Canada? Do they try to give any 
special attention here at all? 


_ Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, from reading and 

‘hecking daily newspapers they certainly do 

‘over to some extent happenings within the 
_7arious ethnic communities. Whenever I have 

iad the opportunity of running across some 

f these reporting staffs of the daily newspa- 
vers, some of them do make an effort to know 
1 little bit more about it. The Telegram 
ior to 1967 did have someone on an ethnic 
eat, so to speak... 


| | Senator McElman: A person backgrounded? 


_Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. He was a fellow from 

Vestern Canada, a fellow by the name of 
- eon Cauthor and only the other day I was 
_alking to a reporter from the Toronto Star 

Tho just started there. He is Maltese who 
_ poke some Italian and he felt great that he 
_ vas talking to me in Italian but little did he 
now that he could speak to me in English. 
“his is the case and I think as I mentioned 
arlier that daily newspapers in larbe met- 
2politan areas such as Toronto, Hamilton 
nd Windsor in their own interest would have 
) take a good look at these markets and see 
ow they can serve them. If not the first, at 
tast the second generation of the ethnic 
iarket and I think they are doing this. 
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The Chairman: I would like to ask a sup- 
plementary question if I might. Oh® Tam 
sorry, Senator McElman you carry on, please. 


Senator McElman: Would you _ see any 
possibility of the great dailies of Toronto, the 
English language dailies themselves to say an 
ethnic section of the hewspaper—using the 
language or would this be quite beyond their 
financial possibilities? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, I am not sure. 


Senator McElman: Well, you obviously 
must have considered the possibility. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No, I doubt if a large newspa- 
per with some 300,000 circulation would want 
to include an article really to serve 2,000, 
3,000 or 5,000 if the bulk of the readership is 
paying for the paper in English—the language 
that he purposely bought the newspaper for. 
This would be space that he feels would be 
wasted. I doubt if a newspaper would want to 
risk that possibility. 


Senator McElman: Well, we are talking 
new concepts in newspaper handling. I just 
wondered if you had considered this possibili- 
ty arising? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No. 


The Chairman: In a survey which was done 
for you by Elliott Research Limited you indi- 
cate of the 13 per cent of the Italian people 
who do get an English language newspaper it 
is interesting to note that the Star outsells the 
Telegram 3 to 1 and outsells the Globe and 
Mail 4 to 1. This is disproportionately larger 
than the margin the Star has over those 
papers in the community at large. I am won- 
dering if there is any reason for that? 


Mr. Thompson: Maybe they are getting 
more bulk for their 10 cents. 


Mr. Iannuzzi: I don’t really know. 


The Chairman: It doesn’t relate to ethnic 
coverage? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: I don’t really think so. 


Mr. Thompson: The Toronto Star I think by 
virtue of its sports pages and the great 
volume of classified advertising that it carries 
as regards to houses for sale, job opportuni- 
ties and this type of thing, I would think that 
would have a bearing on it. 


The Chairman: But it’s not related to 
ethnic coverage particularly? 
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Mr. Iannuzzi: In some cases it is. I would 
have to say that as an example—when this 
market survey came out, it was the first of its 
type, and the Star gave it probably more 
space since it was in effect informing its own 
readers of a community within a community 
and its size and so on and so forth. An area 
such as this would slowly bring an interest to 
both the second generation and eventually to 
the first. There is a higher readership there. 


Mr. Thompson: I suppose of the three dai- 
lies, the Globe and Mail will say there are 
280,000 Italians in Toronto, the Telegram will 
say there are 280,000 Italians in Toronto and 
where they came from, and the Star will say 
there are 280,000 Italians in Toronto, where 
they came from and why they came. I think it 
is just a matter of depth. 


Senator McElman: You passed rather brief- 
ly over the freedom of the press. To this point 
have you felt any pressure, any infringement, 
anything that you feel from your standpoint 
would inhibit the freedom of the press for 
you or do you see that it is in perspective or 
possible there? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Not really. Not in this coun- 
try. Of course, I put myself in the position, as 
any other publisher of a newspaper. I think 
that the fact that our staff comes from a 
European country, and my close association 
with other editors from other ethnic publica- 
tions, it is surprising to them—the freedom 
that they do find in this country. This is 
something that these newspaper people really 
do not appreciate and it is the fact that they 
are able to report responsibly these facts and 
have a wide discretion in interpreting news 
and of writing it, more so than they had in 
their own country. Aside from the Iron Cur- 
tain countries, we get involved with the very 
democratic countries such as Italy where the 
press is Government subsidized and they 
have political party newspapers, where they 
have a very strong federation of journalists 
giving them all sorts of pensions, and they 
are apparently the highest paid professional 
people in the country—much higher than 
they are paid in Canada on a dollar basis. 
They really don’t have the freedom that a 
Canadian journalist has today. 


For many ethnic editors in our discus- 
sions—their view is that you don’t have the 
feeling that you can hear the jack boots on 
the steps and if you say this to a Canadian 
newspaperman it doesn’t even ring a bell. To 
an ethnic editor this is something that he was 
living with and in our own editorial depart- 
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ment these are working journalists who have 
worked from anywhere from five, in the case 
of our managing director, to some 30 years on 
Italian newspapers, and even in the postwar 
years with the New Republic. The industry 
clamped down on itself with Government 
intervention, Government subsidies and so on, 
and that freedom isn’t there. 


In our case we do not find, at least our 
editors don’t find, any pressure or any influ- 
ence at this stage. In fact, it is one of the first 
things they ask me—“What party do you sup- 
port? What advertisers do we have to be nice 
to, and who pays the rent?” These are things 
that are happening in Italy right now. 


Of course, they will pay for this very 
heavily in the next few years and the Seven- 
ties will show a great change in Italy as far 
as the press is concerned. This will be a 
living example of what can happen in a 
democratic country when a political party 
decides to support a newspaper. Large adver- 
tisers in the case of Italy, shipbuilders, oi 
companies and so on are interested in news- 
papers; and to add it all on top of that, the 
political parties get into coalition govern- 
ments and therefore the Government gets 
involved. They get involved with subsidies tc 
news agencies. Every politician in Italy has é 
news agency of his own and is getting < 
subsidy from the Government. This is al 
legislation that slowly creeps into Parliamen’ 
and why not? Even using Italy as an example 
it is a democratic country. 


It would be interesting to do a study o1 
what happened to a free press in 20 years anc 
I think that at least we are in our own are 
trying to avoid any of this particular thing. - 
would even go one step further and say tha 
although Italy to some extent subsidizes th 
Italian press, other countries subsidize in th 
form of engraving, news services, features 
travel and so on. | 


In 15 years our publication has made it 
point not to accept any of this particula 
material. I have just returned to Italy—I ar 
president of the Italian press abroad- 
and this is a problem where I have to on on 
hand defend the publications that are put 
lished in Montevideo, in Europe, German} 
where their feelings of course are altogethe 
different than mine. They are stressing highe 
subsidies and so I have to speak out of bot 
sides of my mouth. Higher subsidies for th 
Italian newspaper in New Zealand and tk 
other one in Germany because they have di 
ferent problems. | 
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On the other hand I have to say, in our 
case we just wouldn’t go for it. It slowly 
creeps in there and you will always find 
‘someone to whom legislation of this type will 
serve his purpose today; but in the long run I 
think that they are going to pay for it at a 
rate which really no publisher, or no writer 
would put himself in a position because he 


really can’t afford it in the long run. 
| Senator McElman: Then, in the Canadian 


context, the term freedom of the press you 
suggest would have a greater depth of mean- 
ing than the definition that has been given to 
a by one or two—that it is the freedom or 
right simply to own, publish and_ sell 
newspapers? 


| Mr, Iannuzzi: Well, I think it goes beyond 
that. I think I have explained it and in the 
case of ethnic writers and editors this is the 
way they see it, and I certainly go along with 
it and I am trying to apply that to the theo- 
cies that others have expressed here in the 
oast few weeks. This also applies in a demo- 
sratic country like Italy. This freedom that 
allows a large corporation to publish a news- 
daper on its own or for a political party—free- 
Jom to publish and say the things that politi- 
val party wants to say, or for a Govern- 
ment—to subsidize a group of newspapers 
who say the things that the Government of 
he day wants it to say. This is freedom of 
che press. 


' If we are to interpret some of the things 
hat have been said in the last few weeks— 
out in the end freedom of the press, I think 
versonally, is the freedom of the reader to 
‘ead the things that he wants to read—the 
nformation—freedom for the writer to write 
ind express those things which the reader, 
he citizen of the country must know about— 
iot tailormade. 


_ Eventually in a generation with new writ- 
Ys coming up, 10, 15 or 20 years from now, 
reedom of the pjess could be misconstrued to 
ve a theory that they are applying today—the 
ight for certain people, certain groups, cer- 
ain interests to publish a newspaper and take 
dvantage of all the subsidies that public 
unds are available for now indirectly. 


This is, of course, from the Press Gallery to 
he newsbox on the corner. This in effect, 
adirectly, is a subsidy. The news vendor 
oesn’t have to pay for the space, the newspa- 
er does. It is a privilege that the public has 
‘iven a newspaper but in return for what? In 
eturn for responsible reporting without the 
ontrol of the Government or big business. 
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Senator Smith: I find, Mr. Chairman, as 
time goes on the questions become fewer in 
number because the subjects are covered but 
if I might go back to something that you said 
quite a while ago. You made a reference to 
the effect of immigration of Italians from 
Italy. Do you have any serious worries that 
the flow of immigrants from Italy would be a 
very important facort in making an assess- 
ment as to what your long term prospects are 
for your daily newspaper? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, I don’t think the policy 
in Canada on immigration will change. I 
think you would have to admit that immigra- 
tion is one of Canada’s prime requirements 
today. The thing that might change the situa- 
tion is the fact that some of the European 
countries and Italy is one of them, where the 
standard of living is on the increase, will not 
permit a greater number who want to emi- 
grate to Canada. When their conditions 
improve at home, there is absolutely no 
reason for them to emigrate. 


In this case if immigration were to dwindle 
down to nothing then we would still serve, so 
long as it is required, the market that we are 
in—both the first and second generation. 


If it really came to a point after 20 years 
that the newspaper no longer served them 
then it has no reason to exist because a news- 
paper should only be in a community until 
such time as it is no longer required. At that 
time the investment would amortize itself in 
any event. 


Senator Prowse: By that time you may 
have changed with your changing market as 
well? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: That is right. It could well be 
that 20 years from now we would be an 
entirely English language newspaper from an 
Italian point of view, still representing and 
serving a large number of citizens of this 
country. 


Senator Smith: I think perhaps I should 
say, I think it is a generally accepted thesis 
that Canada’s present policy is about as open 
as any other country in the world. I think the 
Canadian people in general—including certain 
groups who until more or less recently had 
doubts about the advisability of opening the 
door as wide as it is today—I don’t think that 
they need to be educated. They have seen the 
great benefits of immigration. I don’t think 
that immigration would be any more restrict- 
ed than for the reasons you have stated. 
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That leaves me, and brings me, to a subject 
which I would like to learn something about. 
Where do the new generation of kiddies born 
in Canada learn to read and write Italian so 
that they will in future be readers of your 
newspaper? Well, let me ask you this. You 
were born in the city of Montreal... 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


Senator Smith: How did you learn to read 
and write Italian? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, I started studying the 
Italian language approximately some 15 or 20 
years ago. 


Senator Smith: Well, did you learn it in the 
home? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, in the home there 
wasn’t too much because my parents were 
both born in this country but it had to be 
studied through private courses and so on 
because there were no schools that would 
allow the Italian language to be taught. I 
think that as to stressing—some ethnic groups 
do, we haven’t—the question of learning the 
Italian language—in other words putting 
pressure on the Government and the School 
Board to give us that right—I think RipIS) 1a 
little early at this particular point as there is 
a much greater need to see that they learn 
English. Both the first and second generation 
have all the opportunities to take advantage 
of the educational system that Canada offers, 
at least in Ontario, more so than in their own 
country. 


Too, in order for the second generation to 
really appreciate and understand their heri- 
tage, their traditions and customs and so on, it 
would be necessary certainly for them to 
understand the language and thereby read 
publications such as ours and maybe other 
literature that comes from Italy and Europe. 


One point that I would like to stress is that 
Italians generally feel that it is Italy’s 
responsibility more so than Canada’s 
responsibility, to make available classes in the 
Italian language, whereas you get groups such 
as Ukrainians, Latvians and so on, from the 
communist countries who are pressuring for 
language classes in the regular school system. 
Italians generally feel that Italy, the Italian 
Government should sponsor courses, should 
supply material and so on, since there is a 
benefit. I think this could be applied to other 
countries. 


Senator Smith: A benefit to whom? 
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Mr. Iannuzzi: To the mother country in this 
respect because if not in the first at least in 
the second generation—if somone speaks Itali- 
an, well, he would rather travel to Italy 
rather than Mexico, for example, because he 
can speak the language and therefore it has 
certain economic advantages to a country 
such as Italy, in travel, in products, in books 
and programming and so on. There is an 
advantage and I can 
shouldn’t be anything wrong with a foreign 
country supplying material. Of course, it 
would have to be approved and so on and in 
allowing for classes in languages we should 
see that we are not getting involved in poli- 
tics in this. 


Senator Smith: I am not quite sure yet that 


I have received the kind of answer that I was | 


looking for. Let us assume that you have a 
next door neighbour that came in o this coun- 
try ten years ago and they have two or three 
kids going to school and they go to English 
speaking schools, I suppose in your area, and 
how does that average sort of a family learn 
to read and write in that language, and if 
they don’t, where are your newspaper 
readers? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No. There are a few churches 
that offer classes on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons for five or six dollars a month and 
teach the Italian language. All this is availa-_ 


ble and I think there are two libraries in| 


Toronto in the whole library system that do 
carry the odd book and records for them to 
learn, so that there are really no facili ies in 
Canada for learning the Italian language. 


see where there | 


Senator Smith: That situation, as you 
describe it, doesn’t sound too promising for , 
the future generation of readers and your 
circulation is going to be related over all the | 
years to a flow of this immigration... 


Mr. Iannuzzi: This is one of the reasons | 
why by attracting them to our publication 
with English material, they will spend some- | 
time in reading some Italian ma’erial and 
thereby getting some benefit from it. 


Senator Smith: Just one other question. I 
would like to ask Mr. Iannuzzi, are you aware 
of any promotion of Italian culture that is 
done by Government organizations such as 
the Canada Council or the Secretary of 
State’s Department. Culture in any one of its. 
forms, language, the dance, the music and sO 
on? | 
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Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, the Canadian Folk Art 
Council which of course was formed prior to 
, our Centennial. There is a feeling that, unfor- 
) tunately, there is too little being done by the 
-Government agencies to further culture of the 
various e.hnic groups. The feeling was that 
, prior to 1967 that what the Centennial really 
needed was colour. This was true. To quote 
,“Canada needed colour”, and the only people 
,really that could supply the colour at that 
particular time with the dances and festivals 
-and so on were the ethnic groups. 


_ Senator Smith: I think this is one of the 
‘most wonderful things that Canadian people 
‘can see on their televisions or even hear on 
radio. A lot of my friends say to me, well, 
what has happened to the programme that we 


‘saw in effect in 1967... 


_ Mrz. Iannuzzi: Well, it has served a purpose. 
‘Where do you go from there? The only thing 
‘that. we have left since that time of course is 
‘the Canadian Folk Art Council which still of 
‘course does supply the CNE at the end of 
‘their season with a one night stand on Nation 
‘Builders 69 and I am sure next year we will 
‘have that Nation Builders 1970. 


Senator Smith: Does that organization get 
‘funded by any Government agency? 


_ Mr, Iannuzzi: Yes, primarily I think the 
Ontario Government and some Federal funds. 


| Senator Prowse: Yes, I was going to ask... 


Senator McElman: Well, before he does Mr. 
‘Chairman... 


_ The Chairman: Is this a supplementary 


— question? 


_ Senator McElman: No, I just want to make 
‘a comment. I resent that reference that the 
only colour had to be provided by the ethnic 
groups. That is a reflection on my Scotch kilt. 


| Senator Prowse: Perhaps we should make 


it clear to Senator McElman that in this coun- 


try Scotch, English and everybody else are all 
‘ethnics. 


_ Mr. Iannuzzi: I remember, Senator, if I 
may—during an interview with Senator Gro- 
sart some years back—talking with him—we 
were a group of ethnic publishers. He said of 
course that he represented an ethnic group, a 
minority group, and I told him at the time 
that “ihe only difference between yourself 
and myself was that your ethnic group was a 
ruling majority’—minority I should say—and 
“that of course made a big difference.” 
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Senator Prowse: We looked up the meaning 
of the word “ethnic’”—I think if I may, Mr. 
Chairman, in dealing with some legislation 
and we found that the dictionary defined it as 
meaning “non-Jewish”. 


The Chairman: It did? 
Senator Prowse: Yes. 


The Chairman: What dictionary was that, 
Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: That is in the New Oxford 
Dictionary. The definitive one and the word 
ethnic, as we use it here, is something that is 
drawn up in folklore since the war. 


Mr. Thompson: We are not happy with the 
word ethnic. It has an alien connotation. 


Senator Prowse: Well, maybe we could find 
a better word. 


The Chairman: Would you prefer the 
expression New Canadian? 


Mr. Thompson: I would prefer it. 
Senator Smith: How old is new? 
The Chairman: Exactly. 


Senator Prowse: Perhaps if we just said 
language group it would make it simpler. 


The Chairman: Do you have another ques- 
tion, Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: Yes, Mr. Chairman, the 
quesiion I have has to do with the advertising 
and national advertising in particular. 


It appears to me that the real problem you 
have wi h the national advertiser—if I am an 
advertising agency I can set up an ad, let us 
say around the phrase “Clean across Canada” 
which is a play on Canadian words and once I 
have my one ad produced then I can put that 
into about 1,000 English speaking publications 
and over the radio and television and I am 
set. In other words, I would have only one 
production cost which would be divided up 
between the whole bunch. 


Now, when you come to an ethnic paper 
obviously this isn’t going to be the case 
because there is a need to translate; so I have 
the same kind of production costs multiplied 
by the number of ethnic papers that I put it 
in. Now, is this one of the problems you have 
here? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 
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Senaior Prowse: So that your answer seems 
to be is that you have to then come to them 
and almost you have to do the production for 
them and say “You tell us... 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes, that is correct. 


Senaior Prowse: And this is the basis of the 
real difficulties you have here? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Yes. 


Mr. Thompson: Some advertising agencies, 
some of the more progressive ones, tend to 
consolidaie at the planning stage rather than 
ask for a translation. 


The Chairman: Any other questions? May I 
ask you then a final question just out of 
curiosity. 

Could you tell us about your experience as 
a boxing promoter? You moved into the 
boxing business for a while, did you not? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: No, our newspaper. Our 
newspapers, like most newspapers, gets in- 
volved in community promotions. At that 
time when Mr. Benvenuti had become cham- 
pion we decided to promote a fight in Canada 
in Toronto with the proceeds going to the 
Canadian Save the Children Fund. We felt 
that this would be a way of introducing the 
Fund and for that matter all other funds 
since the system is peculiar to North America 
such as the United Appeal and so on and so 
forth. These do not exist in Italy and we 
figured this was a way of doing it and we did 
promote the thing and ran into a considerable 
amount of problems and costs—but this is 
how we really got involved in it. This is how 
we really got involved in boxing promotion. 


The Chairman: Is Benvenuti the most 
popular sports figure in the Italian community 
in Toronto? 


Mr. Iannuzzi: Well, apart from some of the 
national sports event. 


Mr. Thompson: I believe he is. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Iannuzzi, thank you both very much. This 
has been a most worthwhile presentation for 
us, it has been interesting to us, not only 
because you are the fourth daily newspaper 
in Toronto, but because in February we will 
be examining a little more closely the role, 
the purpose and the functions of the ethnic 
press in Canada. I am sure that this morning’s 
discussion will be useful in that regard as 
well. We do thank you very much. 
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The Committee adjourned at 11:55 am, 
until 2:30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 2:30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
afternoon we are receiving a Brief which is 
in the nature of a joint presentation by the 
Canadian Metis Society, the National Indian 
Brotherhood of Canada, and the Indian- 
Eskimo Association of Canada. 


Sitting on my immediate right is Mr. 
Walter Deiter who is the President of the 
Association of National Indian Brotherhood. — 
Sitting on my immediate left is the Reverend | 
Adam Cuthand who is the President of the | 
Canadian Metis Society. On his left is Mr. 
Bruce Rogers wno will, I understand, be fur- 
ther introduced by Mr. Deiter. This session 
was to have been also attended by Mr. Walter 
Currie representing the Indian-Eskimo 
Association; however, I understand he missed 
a flight connection, and is unable to be here. 


Now, I would say to the gentlemen, we 
have received a brief from your organiza- 
tions. It has been circulated to the Senators, 
although this has been done as recently, I 
believe, as yesterday; and I cannot absolutely 
guarantee that all of the Senators have stud- 
ied the brief in as much detail as we would 
like. 


In any event I am going to propose that you | 
take a few minutes, perhaps fifteen minutes if. 
that is necessary, to summarize what is in the 
brief, to explain, to expand upon it, or to talk 
about anything else which may be on your 
mind. I gather both you, Mr. Deiter, and you, 
Mr. Cuthand are going to speak. Following 
that oral presentation you will be questioned | 
by the Senators on the contents of your brief, 1 
on the contents of your oral comments, and i) 

| 
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indeed, on other comments; and any other 
questions which the Senators may have in 
mind. 


With this introduction I will turn to: 


MR. WALTER DEITER, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL INDIAN BROTHERHOOD OF 
CANADA 


and ask you to speak first? 


| 

Mr. Walter Deiter: Thank you, Mr. Chair- . 
man. Honourable Senators, I guess I was pre- | 
pared to make the introduction of the people 
but I guess it is already done; but on speaking _ 
of who we represent—I represent the Indian | 


Organizations across Canada. That is we are / 
pretty well organized from the Chief and | 
Counsellors, or the Bands themselves up 10 | 
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the Provincial Presidents. We have organized 
and appointed a National Chief. 


The reverend Adam Cuthand is represent- 
‘ing the unregistered Indians, or the Metis 
' people; and I fail to see any difference 
| between the unregistered, or Metis people, 
and the Indian people in general. However he 
is the President of the Manitoba Federation 
for Metis people as well as the Provisional 
National President of the National Body of 
| the Metis people in Canada. 


Now, Mr. Bruce Rogers, our Consultant—I 
think that is one way I can introduce him. He 
has been the Chairman of the Indian-Eskimo 
Association on communications, and has been 
a teacher of journalism and communications 
in the University in Toronto, and he has been 
on the CBC on the World at Six. This is a 
radio program; and I think at that I will turn 

this over to: 


| REVEREND ADAM CUTHAND, 


PRESIDENT, CANADIAN METIS SOCIETY 


Reverend Cuthand: Thank you, Walter. Mr. 
Chairman, Honourable Members of the 
‘Senate. There are certain things I would like 
to clear with you, there are certain terms 
which may appear in our brief such as 
“treaty indian”, “registered indians”, possibly 
_“Nalf-breeds”—“registered indians are those 
_people who are registered with Indian Affairs, 
‘and are members of a certain band. They may 
_live in the reserve, outside the reserve in 
urban areas, and rural parts of Canada; but 
the Metis to whom I refer are unregistered, 
‘have some Indian ancestry, and because our 
girls were very attractive they were married 
‘to either French, Scotch, Irish, or English; 
and out of that group we have the half-breeds 
_aS was mentioned in the Manitoba Act of 
1870, or the word has been accepted at this 
time, the word “Metis”. I am referring to a 
particular group of these people, those people 
who are living culturally, sociologically, and 
‘economically as the registered indians of 
Canada. 


There are others of Indian ancestry who 
have been assimilated into the larger society 
‘numbering perhaps thousands and thousands 
in our Canada. These people who have been 
‘assimilated through inter-marriage with the 
rest of the Canadian race are in the affluent 
‘Society, and have become members of the 
Civil service, and moved to other provinces— 
‘some Members of Parliament. We are not 
concerned with these people because they are 
like any other Canadians, accepted into the 


larger society; but we are concerned with 
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people who have been left through circum- 
stances, because of isolation, and because of 
lack of opportunity for education in the past. 
Our next illustration—I will follow with a 
summary of the brief, first of all, the native 
organizations are asking for a change in the 
way the media is serving the native peoples. 
One of our dissatisfactions is the concentra- 
tion of the media on sensationalism. 


Number 3, Government Releases especially, 
from the Indian Affairs Branch readily find 
their way into the media. 


Number 4, public relations agents are paid 
for by the Indian Affairs Branch in order to 
give the Indian Affairs Branch a good image, 
while the Registered Indians have no such 
service. For example the Crockett writers of 
the City of Winnipeg have been hired, and 
have made an agreement with Indian Affairs 
to do that kind of work. 


There has been a certain stereotyping of 
Indians which you will find in Appendix “B” 
of your Brief, page 3, which began in the 
early history of our country, and it says as 
follows “They can with truth be called sav- 
ages, as there are no people poorer than 
these in the world. I believe they do not 
possess anything to the value of five pennies. 
They are great thieves and will steal all they 
can”. Cartier said this of a poor and back- 
ward tribe. 


Champlain is quoted “Along each side runs 
a bench four feet above the ground, where the 
inmates sleep in summer to avoid the innu- 
merable fleas’. 


Now, these are some of the words that have 
appeared running through all of the history 
books which are taken by the students, and 
these kinds of supposed facts have been pre- 
sented to our children in the social studies 
right across Canada. 


On the positive side, however, which very 
few people know about—you find in Appendix 
“C”, “Contributions of the American Indian to 
Modern Civilization,”. As you begin to read 
this, you will find, for example, that 75 per 
cent of the foods that you have at home have 
been developed by the Indians in North and 
South America thereby giving this to the rest 
of the world at no cost. Our method of gov- 
ernment called “democracy” was adopted by 
the Americans from the Confederacy of the 
Troquois. 


Then there are other things which you will 
read for yourselves, such as equality of man 
has been preached by our people in the past, 
the brotherhood of man; and many other 
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things which we have given to the world. 
Even the way of speaking—many words have 
been adopted from the Indian language which 
we use now at the present time. 


Item No. 24 will have to be changed, but 
you will find in the preface, No. 24 at the 
beginning, it is on page 7 “there have been 
some suggestions that radio stations” I would 
like you to delete the word “radio stations” 
and put the word “media” instead. 


Item 45 requests that immediate govern- 
ment action be taken to give various publica- 
tions the same preferential treatment now 
enjoyed by daily newspapers. Recent 
increases in postal rates have worked a 
severe handicap on all na‘ive publications. 
We have several newspapers across Canada 
which have come out, and they have suffered 
because of this postal—the postal rates that 
have gone up since that time. 


Number 9, a native Indian, or native of this 
country, when I speak of natives, I am talking 
of the registered Indians, Metis, or Eskimo— 
should be on the Board of Governors of the 
C.B.C. An Indian should at least be on the 
advisory council of the C.R.T. Commission. 


Senator McElman: Excuse me, where is 
that contained? 


Reverend Cuihand: It is not in the Brief. It 
is an oral suggestion. 


Senator McElman: All right, thank you. 


Reverend Cuthand: I would like you to 
refer to Number 42, “That steps should be 
taken to establish regional radio, television, 
video-tape, and press centres in order to 
adequately serve the total country with media 
facilities’. This has been done in Sweden 
where the community is broadcasting for 
the community itself. 


Perhaps Mr. Rogers would like to explain 
what happened in Sweden at this point. 


Mr. Rogers: The experiment which is now 
becoming—and I might say more than in 
Sweden, is just a community or regionai 
establishment which might do anything from 
preparing slides for community purposes, to 
the production of a film, or even transmission 
of radio or television programs for that com- 
munity. This is, in fact, a multi-media es‘ab- 
lishment for the use of, and service of a given 
community, or region. 


I don’t know that there is any more I could 
say about it except that it would seem to be 
an es'ablished practice in Sweden where per- 
haps the need is less than it is here. 
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The Chairman: there 


questions. 


Yes, may be 


recommendations is one which asks that the 
Department of National Defence stations now 
being phased out, be given to native organiza- 
tions in their respec ive provinces. For exam- 
ple the D.N.D. Station at Moosonee is being 
phased out. 


No. 12, our recommendations that Indian 
communities be given help to establish their 
own community low-power radio sta ions. We 
have, for example, in northwest Ontario an 
organization called ‘“Kenomadiwin” which 
translated means the “Crying One’. This is a 
program which is on low power coming from 
northwestern Ontario. 


No. 13, there is a lack of educa‘ional oppor- 
tunities related to job opportunities for the 
Me.is people. 

And last of all, through the mass media 
there will be an opportunity given to speak to 
one another as Canadians, and to all Canadi- | 
ans thereby giving us betier relationships 
between different ethnic groups. 


Reverend Cuthand: Among the important 
| 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Reverend Cut- 
hand. Is there anything you wish to add at 
this point, Mr. Deiter? 


Mr. Deiter: No, I am just satisfied. 


The Chairman: Mr. Rogers? something you | 
wished to add? 


Mr. Rogers: No, thank you. | 


The Chairman: Then I think we can pro- | 
ceed with the questioning. Senator Hays? 


Senator Hays: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think 
first on behalf of the Commiitee I should like 
to thank you for your brief. I think it is an 
excellent brief, and although I did not have 
the opportunity to go through it more than 
once, I think that it handles many of the 
problems and difficul’ies that your people are 
having, and I think it will be of great help to 
the Commitee. I should like to just go 
through some of the Brief, there are some 
questions that I should like to ask in connec- | 
tion with the brief. 


Reverend Cuthand, on page 8, paragraph 26 
of the brief, the point is raised that the 
American Negroes have been getting more | 
media coverage recently. This has been due to | 
mili ant and dramatic acion by blacks to 
draw attention to themselves, and their cause. | 
You seem to suggest in the paragraph and | 
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throughout the brief that the dissatisfaction 
‘of your Metis population, with the media 
specifically, might lead to a spread of this 
'same militancy and violence. How is the 
| Associa‘ion planning to handle the militancy 
)if it does occur? 

| 


_ Reverend Cuthand: I can speak personally 
,about this problem because the Manitoba 
Federation was officially organized April 5th., 
1968, the day after Martin Luther King was 
,assassinated. The leaders at that time felt 
that we do not want to see this kind of vio- 
lence take place in Canada; and one of the 
|primary reasons why we organized was for 
this reason, to fight this kind of violence. 
Therefore, when we are concerned with a 
problem we do it by negotiations, and also by 
just talking about it with people to replace 
what you would consider to be violence. 


_ Senator Hays: How do you think that the 
media could harm this sort of thing, or where 
are they falling down insofar as it is 
‘concerned? 


Mx. Rogers: Well, I think, Senator, the brief 
Suggests a number of ways in which the 
media have not been serving the minority 
groups, and specifically Indians, Eskimos, and 
Metis people. They very often—their pre- 
occupation with sensationalism, as referred to 
by Mr. Deiter in his opening remarks, has 
lead to the ignoring of the real issues in a 
given community, whether it is a reserve, or 
a concentration of Indian people—or 


imdependent people of Indian descent in an 
4rban settlement. So there might be a pre- 
oecupation with a single isolated incident of 
violence that had nothing to do with the 
ancestry of the people involved. At the same 


ime the media would have ignored the condi- 
jAons which lead to that violence. A typical 
situation must be pre-occupation with a 
yrawl, a beer hall, while the media have 
Snored the lack of adequate housing in the 
‘ommunity for instance. This might have lead 
he Indian people to think of the beer hall as 


he only centre, the only community centre, 


he only place they had—or place for social 
‘elationships. 


_ Mr. Chairman: I was going to ask earlier 
‘bout this pre-occupation with sensationalism 
0° which you referred before, Reverend Cut- 
tand? Do you relate that only to the media 
overage of Indian affairs, and Indian devel- 
pment? Or is that a broad criticism of the 
dedia generally? 
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Reverend Cuthand: I would say it is much 
broader. 


The Chairman: It is a general criticism. I 
was not clear on that. 


Senator Hays: Thank you very much. Now, 
on page 11, paragraph 35 where it is stated 
that modes of communication fail to meet the 
needs of minority groups... 


The Chairman: Just a moment, he has not 
got it yet. 


Senator Hays: Then I will repeat, if modes 
of communication fail to meet the needs of 
minority groups, the country will probably set 
a course of violence action, as minorities seek 
their rightful place. Would you just expand 
on this? I am wondering if insofar as the 
media is concerned, in your opinion should 
there be some control, or some regulatory 
bodies? Whether it is within themselves, or 
how can these best be handled? How do you 
keep this sort of thing that you are suggesting 
out of the media? 


Mr. Deiter: I would like to just make a 
comment on this point that you are talking 
about here—about this violence, and about 
the media, and about these people that go 
around shouting “fire”. We cannot stop the 
freedom of the press, but we can get some 
real constructive things in the papers if we 
had the means to do this. Now, in dealing 
with these violence situations, the National 
Indian Brotherhood is working from crisis to 
crisis, and if there was a better communica- 
tions system in dealing with communities we 
would not be having these crisis to crisis 
situations happening, and we would be able 
to settle down to more constructive ways of 
doing things. In order to get this across we 
need communications. 


Senator Hays: How would you stop the 
hewspaper coverage—say that day on the 
brawl that you speak of? How would this be 
stopped? 


Mr. Deiter: Well, I do not think we would 
go into stopping anything like that, but then 
we would be publishing news that is con- 
structive—apart from the people. The bad 
coverage we get on this kind of thing—I don’t 
know how we can control this. We cannot 
because we are dealing with the freedom of 
the press, and we do not want to suppress this. 


Senator Prowse: What you are suggesting, I 
gather is this, if they are going to carry a 
story about the fight, or drunk, then at the 
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same time in that paper they can balance it 
off by printing a story of somebody who has 
achieved a little success, or done something 
good and beneficial in the community? In this 
way you would get a more balanced picture. 
Is this what you have in mind? In other 
words put in the good as well as the bad? 


Mr. Deiter: Yes, the point is here, if they 
would not mention nationalities. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Senator Hays: Do you think that they 
should not mention nationalities Indians? or 
Eskimos? 


Mr. Deiter: Not in bad publicity like that, 
because there surely was a mix-up in North- 
ern Saskatchewan when this Peterson case 
happened. One group was Metis and the other 
white, and there was such a mix-up, they 
were trying to connect the two with may be 
an up-rising or something, and this doesn’t 
look good for the Indian people in 
Saskatchewan. 


The Chairman: I am wondering if either 
Mr. Rogers or Reverend Cuthand would care 
to comment on this question of Senator Hays. 
I think we are agreed this is a desirable 
objective. I think what Senator Hays is asking 
Mr. Deiter, is how do you achieve this—par- 
ticularly being given the point which you 
have made so well about the facts of a free 
press? 


Reverend Cuthand: I would like to say that 
I mentioned previously the stereotyping of 
Indians. At the present time, we realize, all of 
us, that there is a barrier between native 
people and the other Canadians because of 
this stereotyping, and therefore there is a 
great area to be covered in the areas of pub- 
licity for the Indian. There is the fact that the 
public at large have to be educated on the 
potential of the Indian. The only time an 
Indian is useful is when there is a crisis—a 
war it appears to us now. Many Indians 
volunteered in the first, and second; and fire, 
when there is a fire the Indians are in the 
front fighting fires. 


I mean the public are not aware that the 
native people of this country have a potential 
for the common good of this country, and this 
is the work of the media to get this across to 
the public. 


The Chairman: If I might just ask, how can 
you make the media do this? Is it the art of 
persuasion—by appearing here today? Is that 
it? 
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Mr. Rogers: I think that is one of the ways, | 
and as Mr. Deiter pointed out that is the 
prime way—and Reverend Cuthand made the 
same points, that the Indian, Eskimo and 
Metis will try through this kind of presenta-. 
tion, and any other opportunities to make 
their points; but I wanted to point out there 
is no suggestion in the brief of censorship, 
There is no reference to a press council in the 
brief. The Organizations decided that they 
would not deal with those two subjects. That 
is not to suggest that neither Chief Deiter, 
nor Reverend Cuthand will not have anything! 
to say on specific questions but those pola 
are not covered in the brief—the brief does 
not take a negative position in this respect at 
all. The brief however does speak to the 
problem that you raise I think, Senator Hays, 
that in many ways the many particular items) 
in here, that if there was less status quo. 
orientation in the media, then the minority! 
groups of all kinds, and the poor would prob- 
ably have greater access to the media. That is 
they would be serving a broader spectrum of! 
society rather than concentrating on ed 
middle class, and the affluent who can buy) 
the products advertised. I think that point is} 
simplifying it perhaps too much. j 


Mr. Deiter: I would simplify it to the) 
point—give us a T.V. station and paper of our, 
own so that we can do this kind of thing. | 


Mr. Chairman: I take that point, but let me, 
ask you a question in return. If you had a) 
newspaper and station of your own, that) 
probably would not rectify the stereotype 
problem which you have been talking about, 
that for example say the people in Toronto} 
may have, because presumably the radio sta-! 
tion or television station would not be in! 


Toronto? 


Mr. Deiter: I wouldn’t say they wouldn’t be 
in Toronto because that is one of our biggest) 
reservations in Canada. 


Mr. Rogers: It would serve a purpose in al 
centre like Toronto, or Winnipeg, or Regina—| 
anywhere there are large concentrations of 
people of native decent. One of the problems 
recently dealt with at some length in the 
media in the urban centres—the problem for 
instance, of just one of the symptons—suicide 
in a certain age range. This is, in some part, 
undetermined here—a result of a negative 
self-image which is a direct reflection of the 
stereotype problem. So if you did have some 
sort of media service that refiected that con- 
centration, the problems, the issues, the aspi- 
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rations of those people, it might be that nega- 
tive self-image could be altered. 


_ Senator Hays: Are there any Indians on 
‘newspaper staffs? Do you have reporters? Are 
any of your people reporters, editors, editorial 
‘writers? 


_ Mr. Deiter: We have such a small nunber 
that it is hardly effective. We have some with 
‘C.B.C. Well, we have Johnny Asenault with 
the Indian Magazine which is a very good 
program that all Indian people across Canada 
listen to; but I think that is about the only 
one that I know of. Well, they have in north- 
ern Alberta, they have a scheme there. Then 
there is another one... 


, Senator Prowse: Is that the “New Start 
Scheme’? 


_ Mr, Deiter: I don’t think that has anything 
to do with the “New Start Scheme” because 
they were operating... 


_ Senator Prowse: The radio program? 
| Mr. Deiter: It is the radio program. 

| Senator Hays: You mentioned somewhere 
nm the brief that there has been a lack of 
‘arm programs. You mention that this has 
drobably hurt the Indian, that most of them 
we agriculturists and there was a lack of 
_'arm broadcasts, and that sort of thing. Now, 
_/ did not know that was the case but may be I 
1m wrong about it. 


_. Mr. Deiter: No, I think this was just a 
eference to farm forum. 


Senator Hays: There should be more farm 
orums, is that it? 


7 Mr. Deiter: What worked for farmers could 
_vork for Indians. 


Senator Hays: That kind of program. 


, | Mr. Rogers: It was a community confronta- 

ion kind of program with built-in feed back 

7hich enabled farmers to know the effects on 
onditions, sometimes rather specifically. It 
s suggested in the brief that it could still 
2rve that purpose, and also serve broader 
urposes in solving the problems of other 
ommunities. 


Senator McElman: This is just a comment 
a this point. The Gleaner was represented 
ere yesterday by Brigadier Wardell, and it 
uries a regular column, I believe it is daily, 
hich is devoted solely to the constructive 
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purposes and interests of the St. Mary’s band 
at Fredericton. This is written by a lady who 
is not a native Canadian but all of the infor- 
mation, and all of the research, etc. associated 
with it is done by members of St. Mary’s 
band, and it does appear regularly, and I 
believe daily. 


Senator Hays: Well, I don’t have many more 
questions. I would just like to pursue this 
news problem. Do you know what the inci- 
dence is of reading a daily newspaper among 
your people? Do you get more communica- 
tions through radio, or the television, or is it 
by newspaper? 


Reverend Cuthand: Possibly I can answer 
part of this. The farther north you go, the 
people rely a great deal on radio—the North- 
west Territories, northern Saskatchewan and 
Northern Ontario and so on. The farther 
south you go, people use both the radio and 
the T.V. Now, that the T.V. is coming in, 
many of the natives have the T.V. in their 
own home, and it is both, and of course the 
press, etc. 


Senator Hays: I think the radio is more 
important than the T.V.—in the future proba- 
bly more than newspapers. 


Senator Prowse: Depends on the area. 


Reverend Cuthand: It appears to be, espe- 
cially when the broadcast is given in the 
native language as they have done from the 
communications people living in Edmonton 
under James Steinhauer. 


Senator Hays: Do most of the native 
Indians, in addition to their own language, 
speak English or French? 


Reverend Cuthand: This is true, yes. 
Senator Hays: One hundred percent? 


Reverend Cuthand: We still have people in 
northern Manitoba for example including 
Metis who do not speak English, they only 
speak the Cree language. This is also true in 
northern Saskatchewan. 


Senator Hays: Is 
Canada? 


Reverend Cuthand: 
Ontario... 


it true right across 


Oh, yes. Northern 


Senator Hays: 
there be? 


Mr. Deiter: 
English. 


What percentage would 


Many of them know basic 
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Senator Hays: But they all go to school? 


Mr. Deiter: No, I went into a whole Metis 
community, and this is supposed to be mixed, 
white and Indian, and not one of them spoke 
English. I had to drive over and talk my 
mixed-up Cree and try to find somebody to 
interpret so I would be able to communicate. 


Senator Hays: These people 
exposed to education at all? 


areywHOL 


Mr. Deiter: No. Father Renaud would cer- 
tainly know about the situation in this field. 


ANDRE RENAUD O.M.I. UNIVERSITY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Father Renaud: This is very simple. Of the 
adult population of Indians, particularly in 
the north, or in all Canada only half of them 
went to school. Only half of Indian children 
were in school up to 1945—which means the 
adult parents have never been in school. 
Those wo went to school went to about Grade 
V, and as a result, the functional literacy, 
particularly in the north is almost nil. 


Now, there was a study made in Manitoba I 
remember, about the input of information, 
about two years ago, into the northern Indian 
and Metis communities. About 15 per cent 
have radio and it comes only exclusively in 
radio because newspapers are not known, and 
magazines—well, Eaton’s catalogue—that gets 
there once in awhile for various purposes, but 
the input of information is predominately nil. 
A survey was taken by the Department of 
Forests to find out how the Indian trappers 
learn about changes in trapping, and so on. 
Most of them did not know except through 
the Game Officers. This radio in their lan- 
guage is important because it is the only 
means of access to information. What has 
amazed some of us over the years is that 
Canada is perhaps one of the most technical 
in radio communications, and we would be 
the last one to help our native people, 
whereas these technicians are being used in 
South America for those purposes. 


Senator Hays: May I ask a question on this 
same subject? You say in 1945, or since 1945 
are all of the native children now being 
schooled? 


Father Renaud: It has taken all these years 
to get class room facilities and teachers, and I 
think now it is about 98 per cent. There are 
still some that are loose somewhere in the 
woods but that is because there is no contact 
with them. 
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Senator Hays: Are these schools in the big 
unit system? ) 


Father Renaud: Increasingly, yes—increas- 
ingly so. More than half of the children of 
Treaty status, for instance, or registered Indi- 
ans are now in schools under municipal aus- 
picies, or in the northern areas, like Manito- 
ba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, they have a 
large provincial school unit. It handles the 
education more and more of all of the chil- | 
dren of Indian ancestry, both registered and 
the other ones. 


Senator Prowse: They go to the same 
school as every child in the area goes to now. 


Father Renaud: Increasingly. Where it is 
possible. For instance in Manitoba there is 65) 
per cent on the reserve who are inaccess.ble. 


Senator Prowse: Isolated communities. 
Father Renaud: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: What about Indian Affairs 
building residences near larger centres, like 
Dauphin or The Pas and making it possible 
for an increased number of children to attend! 
high school. I worked in one of these Indian| 
Residential schools from 1931 to 1934 sol 
have my opinions about them. Are these resi- 
dences now acceptable to the Indian and 
native people, and are they working out well? | 


} 


Mr. Deiter: I think I could answer you on 
that one. I think our population has grown) 


Senator Prowse: The reason I asked thr 
question was there was a very wide-sprea\| 
feeling among the native people at that time, 
almost to resentment, that their children wer: 
taken from them and placed in the school. | 
think it was probably soundly based, and | 
was wondering whether the present attitud) 
towards residential schools had changed i) 


ments of the native parents, 
consideration to the wishes of the native par 
ents than was given thirty years ago? 


Father Renaud: The majority of children- 
there is about ten thousand at the most tha 
are in residence, they are not called residen 
tial now, they are just residences. Now, thes, 
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children are generally from broken homes, or 
sick paren s, and a variety of cases. They are 
really welfare institutions now more than 
‘schools. They are still used in some areas as 
‘residences for older students, or students of 
ichildren of trappers. Needless to say that pro- 
‘gram was changed from the program of the 
'1930’s. Historically these schools were brought 
‘about by conditions. There were no roads 
‘anywhere, and the only way that some 
attendance could be maintained was through 
‘residences here and there. Historically the 
first residential schools were started at the 
request of the Indians of southern Ontario. 


Senator Prowse: Would you say these resi- 
dences are adequately staffed at the present 
time? 

Father Renaud: Increasingly. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, the prob- 
lems are appreciated, and the needs and 
wishes of the native people are being taken 
into considera’‘ion now in the development of 
these institutions? 

Father Renaud: Not fully but toa degree. 


\ 


! The Chairman: May I just interrupt to say 
with great respect that we are dealing with 
the media and not the educational problems 


of the Indian people I do not mean to be 
rude... 


| Senator Prowse: Yes, that is all right, I am 
ised to it! 

Mr. Chairman: We will come back to you, 
Senator Prowse but I believe Senator Hays 
jas a few more questions. 


| Senator Hays: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Is 
‘here any such thing as an hour’s program, or 
1 two hour program in their native tongue? Is 
shere any such program? 


Mr. Deiter: There is a program in northern 
Alberta, and it is working out very well but it 
's too small for anything. I would like to hear 
ome of the things that they are yelling at— 
hey wanted the Indians to take over 
‘esponsibility. Give us the responsibility of 
loing this instead of just talking about it 
yecause we are willing to take over anything 
ve can get hold of, but we are not getting a 
hance. 


Senator Hays: Could this be resolved by 
‘ou staffing insofar as the program is con- 
erhned, say so much of a day? Would this be 
he way to do it rather than running a radio 
tation? 

| 214153 


| 
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Mr. Deiter: Let me answer you again. In 
running a radio station, give us a chance and 
just see if we will not run it? What happened 
when they kicked the Bri.ish out of the Suez 
Canal? They said they could not run it, but 
the darned thing was run after they left. 


Senator Hays: I am just wondering whether 
you want this subsidized for such a small 
audience. I don’t know financially whether 
anyone could have a program for a few thou- 
sand people; but there must be ways around 
this that it could be done. It would just seem 
impossible to me with a few thousand people 
to run a radio station all day long? 


Mr. Deiter: This is another question. Just 
give me one of these oil wells that we gave to 
you guys, we'll run it. 


Senator Hays: Well, you give mea couple, I 
will help you. 


Mr. Rogers: I think a couple of examples 
are given in the brief in each of the cate- 
gories that you have now referred to. The 
C.B.C. is performing this service in a modest 
way through the northern service, and 
through the operation of stations like the one 
in Yellow Knife, and I think one at Tuck. 


Senator Prose: They have one in the east 
too. 


Mr. Rogers: There is also an independently 
owned community low-power station in the 
eastern Arctic. The one there gained some 
notoriety a couple of years ago because it was 
taken over, and then later sanctioned by the 
Department of Transport I think. 

So you have examples of boih operations, 
one domestically owned in a community for 
its purposes with a low-power transmitter. 
The costs do not have to be as high as C.B.C., 
and there were some people on staff on a 
freelance basis. I believe broadcasting in 
Eskimo, and in several of the languages of 
the MacKenzie. 


The Chairman: These C.B.C. services obvi- 
ously one of the grievances with them is that 
they are not extensive enough; but are those 
that exist satisfactory? 


Mr. Rogers: I think in the case of the Yel- 
lowknife broadcast, it has been proved there 
is an audience out there and it is serving the 
purpose, yes. 


The Chairman: And where the C.B.C. 
facilities exist are they satisfactory? 
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Mr. Rogers: I find it difficult to answer. 


Mr. Deiter: Let me put it this way, the 
radio broadcasts that are done for Indians in 
the north are serving the Indians better in the 
north than it once was—better than the ones 
that have every facility to serve people and 
are not serving the people. 


The Chairman: Except for the fact that the 
existing services are not extensive enough, 
those that do exist are moderately satisfactory, 
are they? 


Mr. Deiier: No, or else we would not be 
here. 


Senator Prowse: I don’t think—will you try 
that one over again—because I do not think he 
means they are not moderately satisfactory 
but that the whole problem is not answered. 
What Senator Davey was asking, if you will 
pardon me, was where you do have a service 
and within the limits of where that service 
reaches, is that moderately satisfactory for 
the area that is now being reached? 


Mr. Deiter: Oh, yes, yes. 


The Chairman: That is it Senator Prowse, 
thank you. 


Senator Prowse: Where it is not satisfac- 
tory there is not a big enough area being 
reached? 


Mr. Deiter: Yes, but in the populated areas 
we have all of the modern facilities that reach 
everything else. Everybody else. 


Senator Prowse: But they are of no use to 
you? 


Mr. Deiter: But because of the language 
differences they are useless. 


(From the Floor): Mr. Chairman, it may be 
that I could clear up a point here. I am 
responsible for the northern service of the 
CeB:e 


The Chairman: Well, it is most unusual, but 
by all means, we shall make an exception. 


(From the Floor): Where the northern ser- 
vice operates we do broadcast the native lan- 
guages but that does not apply to other 
regions of the C.B.C. 


The Chairman: All right, that is fine. I did 
not mean to be rude, but it is most unusual to 
have someone speaking from the floor. Thank 
you. Senator McElman, I believe you have a 
question? 
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| 
Senator McElman: Broadcasting in native | 
languages, could I ask, is it actual physical | 
broadcasting done by natives? 
| 


The Chairman: Who are you putting that 
question to? 


Senator McElman: Anybody? 


Mr. Deiter: I think so far all of the native 
language broadcasts have been by natives. 


Senator McElman: Is then the answer, | 
Chief, that we have more C.B.C. low power | 
units? 


Mr. Deiter: Well,... 


Senator McElman: Just a moment, I have | 
not finished my question. Low power units, | 
C.B.C. established, owned, perhaps mechani- | 
cally operated but staffed by native people? 


Mr. Deiter: I think this is what we are} 
asking for in our brief. 


Mr. Rogers: If I may, I think you are asking | 
for a little more than that in the brief. I think | 
the suggestion here is there should be com- 
munity owned and operated stations right in 
the community—low power stations. You | 
might reach the same goal via C.B.C. but I do 
not think that is precisely what the brief asks | 
for. 


Senator McElman: C.B.C. is owned by| 
Canadian people, and is performing a service, | 
a national service. What would be the objec- 
tion to it as part of the C.B.C network? What, 
would be the objection to Canada, as such, | 
through this corporation providing such ser- 
vice with the native people doing the actual | 
administration within the units? | 


Mr. Rogers: None, I expect. 


Mr. Deiter: As far as we are concerned it is | 
entirely up to them, I feel that we are just as} 
much tax payers as anybody else. 


Senator McElman: Exactly. 


Mr. Deiter: The only tax we do not pay is! 
the reserve property tax, but I live in the 
white world, I pay every tax that comes along 
and then some. I complain the same as every- | 
body else. | 


| 

| 

| 

; 

Senator McElman: Then what would be the | 
advantage you aim for in having a communi- | 
ty-owned—this is what I am trying to get at, | 
as opposed to C.B.C. owned, but operated by 
the native people themselves. 
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Senator Prowse: Made available to them. 


Mr. Deiter: I think this would be a real step 
in promoting the Indian people into getting 
into the main stream of economic socialism, 
you might say. If you understood the Indian 
Act and what we have been through the last 
_ hundred years—it was only four or five years 
ago that it was almost impossible to get a guy 
like me to come and talk to you guys because 
we thought it was impossible. 


Senator McElman: I think we understand. 


tions? First of all, can anybody tell me 
whether the facilities in the armed forces 
oases, and the American radar bases which it 
\s anticipated are going to be declared surplus 
soon, are those radio facilities of a kind that 
sould be adapted to use by a low power com- 


nunity station? 


_ Senator Prowse: May I ask a couple ques- 
| 


_ Mr. Rogers: Yes, they are. 


_ Senator Prowse: Would they require any 
substantial modification? or would they be all 
‘ight just about the way they are? 


| Mr. Rogers: Depends on how well they 
lave been maintained I expect. 


_ Senator Prowse: My second question is this. 
fyou were going to go in and establish a low 
ower station, how much money are we talk- 
ng about? Somebody is going to ask that 
juestion, I might as well? What does it cost? I 
lave in mind—I think somewhere I got a 
igure that it was in the neighbourhood of 
bout $120,000.00 a pack? 


Senator Hays: I understand that it is about 
‘17,000.00. 


_Mr. Rogers: You can do it for much less I 
hink. I believe some of the community sta- 
ions that have been put on the air on college 
‘ampuses in the U.S. have been put on for as 
ittle as ten. 


| Senator Prowse: I see. 


Mr. Deiter: When we are suggesting the 
ews stations we are more or less going on 
he principle that if we cannot get a Cadillac, 
ve will take the Model ‘“T’’, you see. 


| Senator Prowse: It is always a good sound 

‘rinciple. 

' May I ask another question? To go back to 

our Page 8, section 26, when you are refer- 

ing to black Americans—you say “token 

lack involvement in commercial messages, 
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situation comedies and dramas show a new 
awareness of the importance of the black 
community”. In checking that brief, the word 
“token”, and “tokenism” appears in here, and 
I get it tossed at me every once in a while; but 
it seemed to me, as a person watching the 
American shows that come in, that I am get- 
ting quite used to seeing black people in the 
shows. Now, I would think that if I were a 
black person in the United States, that to me 
to see my own people accepted in a perfectly 
normal situation along with everybody else, 
would help me to picture myself that way. So 
while it may be tokenism—what I am getting 
at—would not this in your opinion be helpful 
if we adopted the same kind of principle and 
policy, here in Canada, of showing the Indian 
people in perfectly normal situations, side by 
side with normal, ordinary people? 


Mr. Deiter: This is a real good thing. This 
is a real step in the right direction if we 
could bring that out; because the shows today 
that show Indians show him getting chased 
around by somebody with a rifle, and he is 
running away with the bow and arrow. 


Senator Prowse: He is always the bad guy? 
Mr. Deiter: That is right. 


The Chairman: Just for a moment at this 
point I would like to state an impression that 
I have, and I hope, Gentlemen, that you will 
be frank. I concede at once that the media 
probably has not done a very effective job of 
setting forward the potential of the various 
native communities, and it probably has not 
yet done a sufficient job of putting forward 
the problems; but I am under the impression 
that in the last several years that there has 
begun in the media in Canada, and particu- 
larly on television, attempts to portray the 
real problems of your community. Now, is 
that an unfair observation? I sense things are 
changing? the stereotype, of course, continues 
to exist, but I think to make a blanket cover- 
age, or a blanket condemnation and say 
nobody is doing anything is a little unfair, 
because I think the media are beginning to? 
Now, I have made a statement, but I put it in 
the form of a question, is that a fair observa- 
tion or not? 


Mr. Deiter: It is fair, and it is not fair 
because the balance of the shows that come 
where Indian people are brought to the show 
are still being stereotyped, there are more 
Indians getting chased around on the televi-. 
sion than there are doing the chasing. 
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The Chairman: Have there not been docu- 
mentaries setting forward the problems that 
you have? 


Mr. Deiter: Oh, yes. 


The Chairman: Do you not regard those as 
useful? 


Mr. Deiter: What I think is more useful is 
getting information of Government services to 
Indian people, right to the reserve level so 
that they will know what is happening. 


The Chairman: I accept that, of course, but 
I am referring more to the stereotype which 
may exist in the broad community. Would 
anybody else care to comment on that? 


Reverend Cuthand: I would like to say this. 
When we first organized in Mani.oba, we had 
a CBC crew there spending a day with us on 
a course called “Social Animation” which I 
think was very well conducted by two men, 
Dr. Des Connor and Stan Cyril, but when it 
appeared on CBC only a minor part of this 
program was on the CBC. And mixed with 
this was a program of an appalling situa- 
tion—where you have your beer parlour trou- 
bles, and so on. What we did there was offset 
by the other things that happen which are not 
becoming of the Indian, or Metis in The Pas. I 
mean the bad was outweighed by the good. 
This is the way I saw them because they took 
a great deal of time to photograph this 
course, but a very minor part of it appeared 
on the program. 


Mr. Rogers: I think to answer your ques- 
tion, you only have to say that the Indian and 
Metis people have become far more aggres- 
sive in recent years in their efforts to be 
heard in the media, and elsewhere; that they 
have had far more interest from professionals 
in the media, and there is an acceleration in 
that direction. The brief is evidence of a 
degree of dissatisfaction that persists, and it 
will for sometime I expect; but to answer 
your question directly there certainly has 
been an improvement if quantity is any indi- 
cation, however the stereotype certainly 
exists. 


The Chairman: Yes, I am not disagreeing 
with the brief in any way, shape, or form, but 
in fairness I thought I should make the obser- 
vation I did. 


Father Renaud: I guess with Bruce over the 
last ten years there has been a much broader 
coverage of situations on reservations, and 
this is the new members. There is no doubt 
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that the majority of Canadians now are 
aware of the sad situations; however the 
point that Chief Deiter is making now, it is 
almost overdone, and that the idea is that if} 
you are an Indian—well, you are a poor} 
fellow living in a shack, and so forth. There 
has not been enough promotion along the 
lines the Senator was suggesting. The very 
casual promotion of Indian persons in a varie- 
ty of situations where younger Indians could 
iden'ify themselves with posilive models 
instead of the destitute models. 


The Chairman: I take that point. Senator | 
Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: Well, the other thing 
would be—I have had occasion to do a little 
bit of reading, and when I read about Crow-' 
foot for example, I am satisfied if it had not) 
been for Palmer and Crowfoot western Canada 
would be part of the United S‘ates today; and: 
I think I would include Louis Riel in there. 
too. Now, for the life of me, I cannot read 
that in a Canadian history book; I have never 
seen it on a CBC documentary, or read it in 
the Canadian magazines, magazine seciion, or 
a story in the newspaper. It has begun to 
exploit the tremendous image picture there is 
in the three men I have mentioned, and if they 
wanted a real adventure story, or an image 
for people there is the fellow Gerry Poits who) 
may have made a greater contribution than) 
any of them to the development that Canada) 
does stretch from sea to sea. | 


Now, is there something that can be done) 
in this area to give these people the heroes 
that they are entitled to? 


Reverend Cuthand: I would like first of all, 
Mr. Chairman, to ask the chairman is the! 
curricula of the provinces considered to be| 
part of the mass media? 


The Chairman: Well, I think in fairness in 
terms of mass media, it is not; but I think you) 
should feel free to comment. It really is not,| 
but please go ahead and comment? 


Reverend Cuthand: There is a change in 
the Province of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
where the curriculum is being changed to) 
give a better image of the native Canadian. 
Now, I have been to classes in the City of 
Winnipeg where I have talked to Grade Il] 
students, and they still find very silly ques-) 
tions. Do the Indians go to the bathroom the 
same as we do? or else do they still live in 
tepees? or are they still scalping people? 
therefore the children who are aged nine and} 
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ten, or eight, nine and-ten still have this 
' image of the Indian because they get it. from 
_the history books, or social studies. 


Senator McEliman: Or television? 


Reverend Cuihand: Or television, yes. So 
| dae Curriculum Revision Committee of the 
Province then becomes very important. I 
‘happen to be on the Curriculum Revision 
Committee of the Province of Manitoba, and I 
_know Father Renaud has done a great deal of 
work in this area. As a matter of fact, he is 
one of the leaders in all of Canada in this 
-area of work. 


The Chairman: Would you care to make a 
‘comment on that, Father? 


| Father Renaud: Well, it is one of the 
toughest jobs to do—to revise curriculum 
‘because it is like setting in a different direc- 
tion a massive structure which is not just a 
text book. You have got your teacher training 
‘institutes, and departments of education, and 
‘the whole works. 


| This is where again short cuts could be 
taken definitely through a greater contribu- 
tion from radio and television—because books 
are ge.ting out of fashion more and more—if 
there were more programs, or more studies, 
or documentaries. The films have started to 
do some things but every so often they get 
clipped here and there and they cannot do it 
any further. The same thing applies with the 
production of tape recorded materials that 
can be used, or fed through the system in 
school rocdcasts. There is not enough yet, 
and particularly on the development of the 
West. We are missing out on history which is 
far more fascina‘ ing than what we hear 
about; but they do not want to hear it, and I 
=xpect this is why this Committee is hereto 
study the ways and means of getiing these 
things done. We are ready to advise, to sug- 
3est, and so forth, but you are the people who 
can say—give the green light. 


_ Senator Prowse: If the press were to adopt 
4S a Style, in any case where they are dealing 
with a crime, or with poverty, they would 
zive the persons named but no further iden- 
ification of them? Would this be a step in the 
‘ight direction? If they would do this volun- 
‘arily—I am not suggesting that we should 
nake it a law? 
| 


_ Mr. Deiter: I suggest that we leave the 
lames out of the business for a while until we 
sot a little more development out of people 
yecause our names are definitely tell-tale at 
fais time. 
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Senator Prowse: 
stereotype. 


They are part of the 


The Chairman: Could I read something 
from your brief? I would like to have the 
comments from you, Chief and Reverend Cut- 
hand, and perhaps from you, Mr. Rogers. 


In Section 14—you say in the second sent- 
ence, “Mass media is designed to be bland 
pap, inoffensive to all, and suited to the 
adverlising of consumer items like soap, 
deodorant, automobiles and cheese”. That 
seems to me to be a terribly damning indict- 
ment of media generally. Do you mean the 
statement to be as strong as it seems when 
you read it and is that your general observa- 
tions on the media generally? Let us start 
with you, Chief? 


Mr. Deiter: (No answer.) 


The Chairman: Or do you want to start, 
Bruce? 


Mr. Rogers: Well, the point we are trying 
to make here—if there is a broad bias in the 
media in Canada, this would seem to be the 
single greatest bias—that the media are for 
the most part commercially operated, and 
including the C.B.C.’s efforts that they are 
dependent upon advertising revenues for 
their maintenance and operation; and in 
order to reach the greatest possible audience, 
one of the trite and true techniques is to 
offend as few as possible. If that is your 
guideline then chances are you are not going 
to provide much more than pap. Now, obvi- 
ously that is sort of generalization. It does not 
stand up when you find an admirable effort in 
a newspaper, and social criticism in a daily, 
or some of the public affairs efforts of the 
C.B.C. It is not so much an indictment as 
citing that one overwhelming influence on the 
conduct of the media. 


The Chairman: Reverend Cuthand? 


Reverend Cuthand: I went into a home last 
year where the little girl of the family was 
crying. The mother was unmarried but they 
had been able to get a television set at a very 
nominal cost. The reason why the little girl 
was crying was because of the fact that she 
wanted to go to a drive-in centre and the 
mother had no car, and they had no money. 
This is the sort of thing that happens to the 
poverty-stricken people of this country. We 
advertise so many things they cannot afford, 
and it does disturb the children who are short 
of money. You can go to certain finance com- 
panies to borrow, or else trade in the car for 
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a new one. For the poverty-stricken people 
who have this kind of problem, because so 
much is advertised that they cannot afford, 
therefore the children become dissatisfied, 
they are dissatisfied with their parents and 
this creates family problems. 


The Chairman: May I say sir, that I made 
that very point, perhaps not as eloquently, 
but I made that very point in the speech I 
made in the Senate last February in which I 
proposed this Committee be structured. I 
agree totally with that, and I am delighted 
you made the point. I cannot help wondering 
though if this sentence is not too sweeping. I 
wonder if we went downstairs now and 
bought the Ottawa Journal, and the Ottawa 
Citizen on the news stand, I wonder if we 
could condemn them as “bland pap, inoffen- 
sive to all’. I appreciate you may have said 
this, and the point is well taken—this point is 
well made throughout the entire brief—but 
perhaps that extreme phraseology—I am not 
trying to be argumentative, I just wonder if 
you mean it as severely as it hits me when I 
read it? 


Mr. Rogers: I think we prefer you to con- 
centrate on the first sentence of No. 14 where 
the suggestion is made that “Government 
policy and support is necessary to improve 
media performance because of media depend- 
ence on advertising revenues’. Government 
policy, attitudes, moral persuasion if you like, 
support of various kinds could be used to 
change the bias of the total media picture—if 
there were more community stations of the 
sort that we discussed earlier. 


The Chairman: You are talking now of the 
electronic media, are you? 


Mr. Rogers: Not necessarily, no. We could 
be talking about print media as well. If there 
was more of this designed to serve communi- 
ty purposes as well, that would probably 
change the performance of established media 
as well; but it would certainly change the 
total picture if these communities were serv- 
ing their own needs—their own needs with 
their own facilities. The few attempts so far 
as publishing from Indian communities could 
certainly do with assistance, and the Indian 
community could be assisted greatly in com- 
municating with one another. This would 
change the overall picture. 


Senator Prowse: On page 6, the second 
paragraph on the top of the page—about half 
way down it says “Government subsidy pro- 
grams, such: as Manpower retraining, have 
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rules and regulations that also prohibit the’ 
involvement of Indian people’. How does this | 
work? or how does it have this result? ) 


Father Renaud: Could I answer this? There 
are minimum standards for admission, and if) 
you recall what I said about the adult Indian 
population not having gone to school, they 
fall below even that low standard. In some 
Provinces like Saskatchewan, I have tried to 
lower that level, but they have not been able 
to do it as affluently as the manpower me i! 
gram, and as a result they have not been 4 
successful. | 


Senator Prowse: In other words there has 
not been enough preliminary work done to 
bring them up to the level where they could 
take advantage of the programs that present- 
ly exist. So either you have to supplement the| 
present program, bring it down so they can) 
help the people, or else put in a supplemeiy 
tary program? 


1 


Father Renaud: Yes, acknowledge the. 
specific needs of that particular group that 
are not met—that are not met by the general) 
program, and accept them as part of the total) 
deal, or bring up another set of programs. 


Senator Prowse: That is another question, 
and it falls within the same thing as you are 
speaking of now. Have the recent cuts in the! 
budget of the film board actually resulted in a 
diminution of the work that could be done by 
that Board for the native people? 


Father Renaud: This is what we hear 
recenily. 


Senator Prowse: From them? 


Father Renaud: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Thank you. 
The Chairman: Yes, Senator Hays? 


Senator McElman: On that Manpower pro- 
gram, is it not true that currently there is 
available a program—and this can be run any) 
time of the day, or any time of the night as I) 
recall—classes which start at the very begin-} 
ning? It is called up-grading training I 
believe—or something similar—so that even 
with adult people who are illiterate, you can 
start them, and they work through until they 
get the rudiments of spelling, reading, writing, 
and ariihme ic, and then they are moved into) 
another grade, and it is continuous? 


Father Renaud: This is just beginning. 


| Mass 
| Senator McElman: It has been in effect for 
eight years that I am aware of? 


_ Father Renaud: What Province? 
Senator McElman: In New Brunswick. 


Father Renaud: Yes. It all depends on the 
regional office, and so on—the way they inter- 
ipret the Act. 

} 

Senator McElman: Yes, well I know it has 

_ been put to extensive use in that Province. 


| Mr. Deiter: I went to Manpower and asked 
them for programs for Indian people, and 
there was a misunderstanding here. Instead of 
lowering the standard to meet the Indian 
people where they were, they give us more 
spaces. 


Father Renaud: Which we could not use. 


| Senator Prowse: 


Could not use? 


Senator McElman: Have you tried through 
| the Provincial Department of Labour to get 
this going with Manpower? 


| Mr. Deiter: Oh, yes, we have been really 
active in this field. I started on this education 
_ kick in about 1956. I was trying to get a course 
that would not be so junior, but would fit 
| grown up people, and it took about four years 
before they produced one. 
_.| Senator Prowse: The juniors were grown! up 
| by that time. 
_ Mr. Deiter: The fellows I sent had never 
seen inside the class room. They were fellows 
_ working in the city, and they just wanted to 
be able to read the bills, or read the orders, 
or read anything, you see; At that time we 
aad a guy driving eighty-five miles every 
time to come in and learn just basic read- 
) ing—just a basic reading course that we had. 


_ Senator McElman: I cannot understand, Mr. 
chairman, because this program is available 
n Canada, and not in any particular Province 
nn Canada I don’t think. I am sure there were 
jo particular arrangements made, and this 
Nould seem to be the sort of program you are 
ooking for. 


Mr. Deiter: This is another point, that we 
lave a hard time. We have not got the funds 
tvailable to get that kind of information out 
0 the people. We have hundreds of programs, 
ind it is to get it out to the people, to get the 
oper explanation so that they will take 
hese kind of programs. 


| 
| 
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The Chairman: Senators, will you try and 
complete the questioning in the next ten or 
fifteen minutes? Will you therefore organize 


yourselves with that in mind. I think we can 
do it. 


Senator Hays, I think you have the next 
question? 


Senator Hays: Where is the largest vacuum 
in your opinion? Is it economic insofar as the 
newspaper media is concerned? Or educa ion- 
wise? I would just like to make an observa- 
tion. It seems to me in the last eight or ten 
years, in the field of economics, there has 
been a great deal of planning that must have 
been of great help to your people—that cer- 
tainly was to everyone, I think, in Canada 
insofar as economics are concerned, and I am 
speaking particularly in agriculture, and I am 
wondering— 


The Chairman: Do you mean in the media? 
Senator Hays: In the media, yes. 


Mr. Deiter: It is getting this information 
explained to Indian people. With most of the 
programs that are designed, they spend five 
minutes on the application and how they are 
going to put it across, or how they are going 
to tell the people about it, and they spend the 
rest of the mon hs designing a program that 
will not even fit the situation that they are 
going after. 


We have the same problem with the 
Branch right now. They have got fifty million 
there they have been yelling about for six or 
eight years, and we still have not got one 
nickel of it for economic development. 


Senator Hays: Chief, I was not meaning 
that, but insofar as the news media is con- 
cerned, if there is a vacuum, which you say 
there is, your people are not—they are just 
not getting enough news through either 
broadcas.ing, radio, or the news media. The 
newspapers? Where is the big vacuum? Is it 
on the cultural side, educational or economic? 
You take for instance the program on agricul- 
ture that they have every Sunday for 
instance—what do they call it? Country Cal- 
endar? If you just listen to that every week, 
it is a fantastic farm program if you are 
interested, and want to go ahead and do it. I 
think every farmer in Canada is better off 
that listens to it. It must be listened to; and I 
am sure it must be listened to by your people. 
I can think of many, many programs like this 
that are wonderful programs. I am wondering 
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if it is economic, cultural, or educational? 
Where are these vacuums? Or is it a language 
problem? 


Mr. Deiter: Combination of both—about 
three or four things in this light here. Being 
able to understand the English that is being 
spoken over the television, or the radio—we 
have got one-third of our northern people— 


Senator Hays: Education? 


Mr. Deiter: That don’t speak the language. 
Maybe another third that just have basic Eng- 
lish that they can hardly communicate with— 


Senator Hays: Do you suppose these pro- 
grams—I remember being in Japan about a 
year-and-a-half ago, and my wife was with 
me in the hotel room. She said “I want to 
show you something you will get a kick out 
of”, and the Gomer Pyle program was on, and 
he was speaking Japanese. You can go to any 
country and see this dubbing-in of languages. 
May be this is an area—it is taped anyway, 
would this be of help? This sort of thing? 


Mr. Deiter: This is one of the things that 
we are talking about in our brief. 


Senator Hays: 
problem? 


It really is a language 


Father Renaud: Communications problem. 


Mr. Rogers: I think perhaps if I waited it 
might be more convenient for your question, 
Senator. 


There are two ways in which you could 
describe the vacuum. One would be the lack 
of reflection of the Indian, Eskimo and Metis 
pact as a part of the Canadian Society, and 
under that heading there are a number of 
other categories which cover things like the 
dominant poverty culture which is part of the 
native culture of Canada. 


Another point would be no reflec’ion of the 
aspira‘ions of Indian people as part of this 
country. Another one would be the broad cul- 
tural thing, what are the contributions, and 
what they have contributed. What is their 
cultural place? Another one under that same 
heading would be employment, employment 
in the media. One of the ways in which the 
media could refiect their presence would be 
greater employment opportunities in the 
media. 


Then, the second category of vacuum, I 
suppose would be that the Indians are only on 
a very small scale able to speak to Indians 
and to Canadians at large. 
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Mr. Chairman: Very good, Bruce. 
Senator Hays: That is a very good answer. 


The Chairman: Are 
questions? 


there any other | 


Senator Prowse: I have one? 


Senator Hays: Yes, I am through. 


Senator Prowse: Page 11, right-under the | 


Recommendation 35: 


“That more stringent limits on concentrated | 
multi-media ownership be instituted in order | 
to avoid the widening gulf between the | 
‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’. When one part of 
society controls the major means of communi- | 
cation in a country, and when the dominant | 
society fails to adequately reflect the needs | 
and aspirations of the minority groups, the 
country is probably set on a course toward | 
violent social action as minori‘y ErOurs seek | 
their rightful place by other means” 


Now, what I am concerned about...you are 
talking about the “concentrated multi-media 
ownership”. Has it been your experience that | 
the individually owned media, like the pri- 
vately owned papers or singly owned papers 
tend to do a better job in the area than | 
newspapers that are owned by chains, or mul- 
ti-media areas? 


Mr. Rogers: I do not think that is really the | 
distinction that this attempted to make. | 


Senator Prowse: What you are doing is | 
widening the distinction between the “haves” 
and “have-nots”? 


Mr. Rogers: It is strictly the economic divi- | 
sion that the native culture is predominately | 
part of the poverty culture. 


Senator Prowse: I see, thank you. 


The Chairman: Are there 


any other | 
questions? a | 


Senator McElman: This matter of the nega- 
tive side of the image of our native people, if 
I could just lead into this by saying that all of | 
us have been watching, over our adulthood, 
the television of the U.S. films—United States’ | 
shows one way or another. We get them and 
have been getting them for a long time, and 
there is always the cowboy chasing the 
Indian, and The “uncle tom” show. Now, as 2 | 
consequence of the virtual uprising of the | 
black people in the States you do not see the > 
“uncle tom” show anymore—now, I am not! 
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suggesting that is the way to overcome it, nor 
by putting on equally grade B movies where 
the Indian chases the cowboy and wins the 
‘show; but have you taken the practical 
‘approach of—as an association, dealing with 
'C.B.C., or C.A.T.V., because let us face it, 
television today is what is making the 
impressions with our younger people. This is 
where we should be aiming, I think you will 
agree, the adult population, or adult genera- 
tion—how much are we going to change the 
impressions that have been put over so many 
years? It is the younger people that T.V. is 
reaching. Have you taken the practical 
approach as an Association to deal with the 
heads of C.B.C., and the heads of C.A.T.V.? 


The Chairman: Do you mean C.A.T.V. or do 
mean C.T.V? 


Senator McElman: C.T.V., I am sorry. 
, 


| The Chairman: All right. 


| Senator McElman: With the objective of at 
east reducing the incidence of these bad 
Movies, and I mean “bad”, not just in the 
sense of the cowboy beating the Indian? 


_ Mr. Rogers: The Indian-Eskimo Association 
S a citizens’ group, as opposed to purely a 
lative group. Individuals have been running 
hat kind of campaign by the mails, and tele- 
phone calls for some time, and apparently 
vith some effect; but in a more positive way, 
hey have been trying to get the deeper story, 
f you like, across in the daily news oppor- 
unities. I think that has been the approach, 
1ot so much to censor these things that have 
ong been a part of the television fare, but to 
yromote coverage of things more substantial 
nd contemporary. 


Senator McElman: You misunderstand me. 
am not suggesting a censorship, but that the 
‘ssociation go to the heads of C.T.V. and 
“B.C. and say, “Could we have your co-oper- 
tion for these reasons? You are dealing with 
oung people, it is these young people that 
vatch the shows. Could we have your 
o-operation?” 


| Mr. Rogers: The Indian-Eskimo Association 
‘as done that certainly in relation to GBGs 
nd with a great deal of co-operation, par- 
cularly in radio, but also television people 
re involved in the other organizations. 
-The Chairman: I think Chief Deiter would 
kke to add something. 
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Mr. Deiter: I appreciate your question, and 
I sure will follow this up because we are 
just more or less of a new organization, and 
we are dealing with things as fast as we 
possibly can, and this is one thing we -will 
certainly go after. 


Senator McElman: All right. 


The Chairman: You should be, and I am 
sure you are, mindful of the enormous tech- 
nological advances which are upon us in the 
media, and which should, I think, provide the 
kind of access you are after. You know this is 
almost here now and I think it should be—it 
may be—far less difficult in the future than it 
has been in the past, for technological reasons 
over and beyond the accelerated awareness of 
your problems. 


Mr. Rogers: Are you speaking there of the 
proliferation of channels by cable? 


The Chairman: That is one thing, yes. 
There are other things. Senator McElman, 
were you finished? 


Senator McElman: Yes, thank you. 


The Chairman: I just had one other ques- 
tion I wanted to ask. I would be curious to 
know which of the existing media have the 
greatest influence on your various native 
communities in the country? Are they more 
influenced by television or print—now, at the 
present time? 


Father Renaud: Radio. 


The Chairman: Radio. Because it is radio 
that they hear most, yes. Senator Bourque? 


Senator Bourque: I would like to know if 
these gentlemen all speak the language, the 
native language of the area we are talking 
about now? Do you speak the native lan- 
guage, sir? 


Mr. Deiter: No. 
Senator Bourque: And does the Father? 
Father Renaud: No. 


Senator Bourque: You speak French too, 
Father? 


Father Renaud: Yes. 
The Chairman: Mr. Rogers says that he 


speaks the native tongue of Toronto. That is a 
very special dialect, Senator Bourque. 
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Senator Bourque: Yes. Well, what I have in 
mind, near Montreal we have the Caugh- 
nawaga Indians, and I was just wondering if 
any of these gentlemen speak the language 
they speak? 


Mr. Deiter: No. 


Father Renaud: No, that is a different lan- 
guage entirely. 


Senator Bourque: A different language 


entirely, is it? 


Father Renaud: Yes, and the Caughnawaga 
people have to relearn. They had lost it for 
awhile. 


Senator Hays: How many different native 
tongues are there? 


Father Renaud: That depends on how you 
classify the mother tongue. There are eleven 
mother basic tongues, and about fifty-two 
dialects. 


Senator Hays: Are you suggesting then that 
you would have to cover all of these groups 
that are over fifteen years of age? 


Mr. Deiter: No. I was sitting around the 
table where there were eleven bands repre- 
sented in the area meeting, and there was 
eleven different languages spoken there—so 
they all had to communicate in English. 


The Chairman: Could I ask just one other 
question. You immediately answered my last 
question which was about which media had 
the greatest influence. You said the radio. 
Now, I expect in giving that answer you were 
thinking of Indians generally. Let me ask 
specifically about Indians in Toronto, for 
example, and in the big cities, which media 
would influence them most? 


Mr. Deiter: Radio. 


The Chairman: Still radio again? 
Mr. Rogers: I think so. 
The Chairman: More than television? 


Mr. Rogers: Well, I think so. You see so 
much of the Indian population the City of 
Toronto would be young people, and they live 
in single rooms very often. They don’t have 
television sets but many of them can afford a 
transistor radio, so they listen to the popular 
rock stations, or country and western stations 
for the most part. 
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The Chairman: So it would still be radio. 
That is very interesting. | 


Senator Hays: How many Indians are there 
in Toronto? 


Mr. Rogers: There is no real record, and no! 
way of assessing it. There are about 30,000 in 
Winnipeg now I think. | 


Senator Hays: I understood Senator Glad- 
stone to tell me there were about 25,000. 


Mr. Rogers: In Toronto. That would proba- 
bly be a modest estimate if there are now 
30,000 in Winnipeg. I would suspect there 
would be more in Toronto. 


Ne a 


The Chairman: Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: I would like to put forward, 
a personal point of view about the effect, at) 
least of one media, on exciting the interests of) 
the general Canadian population in the plight 
that the Metis, and Indians, and Eskimo find 
themselves? 

The Chairman: Please do? 

Senator Smith: I find myself from time to 
time, not running, but walking rather rapidly) 
in defence of some work that is done by the 
C.B.c. As I was listening to a lot of the 
commentaries being made, I got thinking) 
about three or four items which I myself had 
seen on television, which also were discussed) 
by friends of mine. One was the story of this 
Johnny Esneau—I think that was the title oi 
it—-which depicted this unfortunate Indian 
boy, who through no fault of his own, was in| 
a great storm in one of the western Cities, and 
it was a very sympathetic treatment of that 
young Indian. The point I am trying to make 
is that it also might have indicated to the 
Indian people that we are always depictins 
one of this kind of Indian, and not a fellow) 
who is making a go of it in life: but in ordel 
to excite the sympathy of the white peopl 
who do not have a closer contact with them) 
this is the kind of way that you can do it. 


Now, I hope I am not taking up too much 
time, but I think it is important. I was 
impressed, as were some of my friends ovel 
the dramatization of this true story about <¢ 
young Indian boy who got in a mess ir 
Ottawa, and finally lost his life through sui: 
cide. I thought that was a very sympathetic 
touch that that little Indian lad, through nc 
fault of his own, could not make it in the 
educational system, and we white people whi 
are attempting to do something about Indiar 


| Affairs—you know making their life more 
comfortable for them in every way—I think 
are helped by having our sense of values in 
these things brought to our atten ‘ion. 


Now, I can think of one or two others, and I 
think these have been valuable things, and 
that is why I would hope you would not insist 
on stopping that kind of presentation of that 
kind of Indian. We are looking to help him, 
and when we do that we are also looking to 
help all the other Indian peoples. I think the 
C.B.C. has done a terrific job in painting the 
picture of the Eskimos up north. 


I have been in the north a little bit, and I 
| have seen it close at hand, and now I find my 
friends talking about the kind of conditions 
due to the economic changes, the sociological 
changes that are coming to the Eskimo 
people; and I think that his story has been 
well told in some of the colour documentaries. 


I do not expect any particular response, but 
[ thought I should at least express my own 


personal view on this thing. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Senator. Any- 
body care to comment? 
| 


_ Father Renaud: We agree. 


Senator Bourque: I say that I am sympa- 
thetic to the Indian movement because I had 
the honour of being made a Chief of the 


_vaughnawaga Tribe sometime ago. My name 
s Chief Tetakiwiniswatha. 


Senator McElman: What does it mean? 


| 
| Senator Bourque: It means he who spreads 
he news. 


_ Senator Smith: Well, that is what this is all 
‘bout. 


|The Chairman: Perhaps on that note we 
an conclude this session. Now, I want to 
hank you four gentlemen for being with us. I 
Mm sorry, Fa:her, that you did not have a 
ormal invitation. We are delighted that you 
dined us. One of the purposes of this study is 
0 view the entire Canadian media in full 
erspective and I think it would be impossible 
> develop that perspective wi:hout the kind 
f discussion which we have had here this 
fternoon. Your brief, I can assure you, will 
e in a valuable place in our files; and in our 
ltimate deliberations. Thank you very much. 
May I say to the Members of our Commit- 
*€, Our next meeting is this evening at eight 
‘clock in this room. We have four people 
Ppearing with a brief on behalf of the 
Ssociation of the English media Journalists 
£ Quebec, and that is at eight o’clock. 
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Thank you. 


The Committee adjourned at 4:15 p.m. until 
8:00 p.m. 


Upon resuming at 8.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: This evening we are receiv- 
ing a brief from the Association of English- 
Media Journalists of Quebec. Sitting on my 
immediate right is the president of the organ- 
ization, Mr. David Waters who, as well as 
being the president of this group is also 
associate editor of the Montreal Star. At his 
right is Mr. Dick MacDonald who is a report- 
er with the Montreal Star. On my immediate 
left is Miss Joan Fraser who is a reporter 
with the Financial Times and on her left is 
Mr. Rod Biaker who is director of public 
affairs at radio station CJAD in Montreal. 


Now, as honourable senators will appreci- 
ate, we have received the brief from this 
group just this evening and I had a word with 
the president and he proposes, and I am sure 
we would agree, that he might perhaps take 
the time now and read the brief and we will 
read along with him. It is not a long brief and 
I think that is probably a pretty good idea. If 
you wish to add any additional comment as 
you go through or wish to explain or expand 
I am sure that is fine. 


Following the reading of the brief you and 
the group will be available for questioning 
based on the brief and indeed based on other 
things. 

I think I should make it clear that these 
people come as a group and some of their 
answers will be made as a group, but it is 
possible too, that some of the answers they 
will be making as individuals and so I will 
ask that when you are answering questions 
would you perhaps indicate whether it is a 
group attitude or whether in fact you are 
speaking for yourself. 


Mr. David Waters (President, Association of 
English-Media Journalists of Quebec): Thank 
you, Senator Davey. 


Honourable senators, the Association of 
English-Media Journalists of Quebec is 
pleased to appear before your committee to 
submit not only its recommendations but 
even more, its concerns, for your scrutiny. 


The Association was formed only in April 
of this year. Elected directors were: Presi- 
dent, David Waters, Associate Editor, the 


Montreal Star;  secretary-treasurer—Joan 
Fraser, reporter, the Financial Times of 
Canada; Rod Blaker—Director of Public 


Affairs, CJAD; Bill Coulthard—reporter, The 
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Canadian Press; George Cree—chief photog- 
rapher, the Gazette; Evelyn Dumas—Associ- 
ate Editor, The Montreal Star; Donald 
Foley—City Editor, the Montreal Star; Dick 
MacDonald—reporter, the Montreal Star; and 
Sean McGoldrick—Editor in Charge, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


The initial impetus for our formation was 
the emergence of a federation of bodies 
representing the French journalists in 
Quebec. The federation sought our participa- 
tion and our participation had to be as a 
group and not as individuals. For a number 
of reasons, including a financial one, we have 
not yet joined the federation but we hope to 
be able to work out some kind of link with it 
in the near future. 


I might at this time point out that certainly 
in Quebec there was heretofore no organized 
body of English media journalists. The 
French have been organized for some time in 
various groups and various unions of one sort 
of another but English journalists were never 
so organized in any way at all. 


The Association now has 65 members. They 
include substantial representation from Mont- 
real’s two English dailies, from Montreal’s 
radio stations, and from a number of wire 
services and weeklies in and around Mont- 
real. We have only a few members from the 
television outlets in the city. The English- 
media journalists in Quebec are not a large 
number, and we believe that when our mem- 
bership passes the 100 mark we will be sub- 
stantially representative of the entire 
profession. 


The plans and purposes of the Association 
are varied. We hope it will become a central 
body from which information about the 
profession can be given to members, that it 
will offer a forum for settling issues affecting 
journalism—and I just might point out here 
that the constitution limits us considerably. 
When we mean settling issues, we mean 
having a dialogue about them and attempting 
to reach a kind of intellectual consensus, but 
in the constitution—the journalists who 
joined and formed this institution were quite 
strong on this point, that they didn’t want 
any kind of a body, like a Bar Association, or 
a Medical Association which would have any 
restrictive powers over them, or any power to 
censor individuals. 


When we spoke on issues, we were to speak 
theoretically about the broader implications 
of the issues but not individually. 
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If necessary, it will pass information to the! 

general public regarding the position of et 
profession on certain issues. 


The Association would strive to proviges 
proper representation of the members shoulda 
Press Council be created and it would, as-in) 
the case at hand, appear on behalf of the 
membership before a commission whose sub-} 
ject matter or conclusions could affect the 
profession. 


We envisage the Association functioning as| 
a clearing house for date related to journal-) 
ism scholastic courses, a system of grants or 
bursaries for special study projects and the 
like. This, of course, would entail maintaining 
contact with universities or other educa ional) 
institutions whose curricula might be of inter- 
est to the members. | 


The matter of protecting the professional) 
rights of a member—as in a situation where 
there is legal or other pressure to break confi- | 
dence regarding news  sources—naturally 
would be a vital concern of the Associa‘ion. © 


So far the effort of the Association execu- 
tive has been largely devoted to the difficult) 
problem of recruitment. But, we have begun 
to investigate the ethical issues facing jour-) 
nalists, and in this regard we sponsored in) 
November a wide-ranging one day seminar on} 
Ethics in the Profession. 


The Association expects to be preoccupied 
for some time with the twin concerns of) 
ethics and education. There has been far too. 
little discussion of the former; and far too 
little availability of the latter. Journalists 
know that they must increasingly be better 
informed. What they learn on the job needs) 
to be supplemented by more time spent 
studying. Opportunities for this are presently | 
inadequate. The need for financial assistance 
and for more cooperation between journalism 
and the universities is obvious to us. 


| 
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We would like to emphasize before PrO-} 
ceeding to the substance of our brief that the) 
Association has been in existence for only 6) 
mon‘hs. We are a new phenomenon in Eng-) 
lish-language journalism in Quebec. The) 
Association is the first formal structure, 
through which Quebec English-language jour-| 
nalists in the various media can discuss and) 
express matters of professional concern) 
amongst themselves, with the public, or with, 
other levels of management. Hence we have a 
very limited amount of organized knowledge’ 
about ourselves and our concerns, and Wwe 
have had very little opportunity so far to 
discuss them among ourselves, with other 
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groups or with management. That kind of 
dialogue is only beginning, and we would like 
to note here that higher management in the 
various media have expressed a cooperative 
interest in both the aims and the existence of 
the Association. 


| The Association’s brief is divided into three 

imain parts: 1) The answers some of our 

members made to a questionnaire which was 
sent them based upon the guidelines which 

your staff forwarded to us. 2) The summary 

of dialogues we held with some of our mem- 
bers on what were the primary concerns we 
faced as a profession. 3) The recommenda- 
tions the Association wanted to make. 


Of our 65 members, 23 completed a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to them based upon 
-your commi.iee’s guidelines. The completed 
questionnaires came from a reasonable cross- 
section of the membership by age, rank and 
o0sition. 


The Association would like to point out 
that in regard to the questionnaires many of 
the respondents expressed their hostility 
towards the nature of the questions. Quite a 
few said that a great many of them were 
rrelevant. Many suggested that the concerns 
mplicit in the questions, and the way those 
questions were focused, did not represent or 
olicit the real problems that were bothering 
-hem. 


' Nineteen of the twenty-three defined free- 
jom of the press as the right of journalists to 
‘eport news and information without interfer- 
ce from any source, or conversely as the 
‘ight of the public to be informed about any 
ind all matters affecting them. It is interesting 
hat only one person mentioned in this con- 
1ection the freedom to operate as a business 
0 make a profit. 


_ The respondents unanimously agreed that 
he primary functions of the mass media are 
0 inform and interpret. Twelve said that 
nother important function was to lead public 


‘pinion. 


Eleven added to the list of functions those 
f elevating public taste and promoting 
auses, but some said that these should be 
estricted to the editorial and opposite 
ditorial pages. 


There was a consensus in the answer that 
ie principal responsibilities are to report 
onestly, fairly and accurately; to understand 
le subject and admit one’s own limitations; 
nd to avoid irresponsibility, latent bias and 
orruption. 
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Twenty of the twenty-three believe that the 
freedom of the press is threatened in some 
way. Nine of-these said that by its very nature 
the press will always be threatened. Six be- 
lieve that financial interests present a serious 
threat to the integrity of journalism. Many 
said that the growing complexity of informa- 
tion made distortion of the news through 
manipulation by such groups as politicians 
and public relations people much easier than 
heretofore. 


Internal and external commercial pressures 
were frequently mentioned. 


In fact, two thirds of the respondents 
believe that the news is to some extent affect- 
ed by commercial interests. Most felt that 
these influences were for the most part no 
longer direct or overt, but rather subtle and 
indirect pressures to which journalists may be 
subject and against which few had adequate 
time or ability to fully protect themselves. 
Eight respondents said such pressures are 
constant. 


Some journalists expressed the fear that 
such pressures were indirectly moulding both 
the personalities of journalists and the way 
they write to the definite detriment of an 
honest press. 


Half the people who completed the ques- 
tionnaire said they do not believe the press is 
adequately protected, although there was no 
consensus about how best to protect it. Two 
people pointed out that existing laws deal 
with the possible abuse of the freedom of the 
press and not with its protection. 


Eighteen respondents said that apart from 
cases involving national security or something 
of equal gravity, journalists should have the 
legal right to withhold the names of their 
sources. Those who do not wish this privilege 
argued that a journalist should not be entitled 
to any rights not shared by the average 
citizen. 

Most respondents had few objections to 
multiple ownership and similar investment 
patterns. Only three people said that com- 
munications-based companies should not be 
allowed to invest in more than one medium, 
and only seven suggested that such invest- 
ment be limited in scope or regulated to pre- 
vent interference with editorial policy. Only 
three people felt that companies with inter- 
ests outside communications should not be 
allowed to invest in the mass media. 


However, half of those who approved said 
that in such cases owners should be regulated 
so that no monopoly is created and that 
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editorial freedom is preserved. Everyone who 
answered the questionnaire felt that newspa- 
pers should have to publish information about 
owners. 

The replies were divided on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the growing concentra- 
tion of ownership. Ten people said that a 
larger organization is stronger, can fight out- 
side pressures better, and can pool scarce 
resources to provide better news coverage. 
But twelve people also pointed out that con- 
centration of ownership can lead to the sti- 
fling of opinion or to the standardization of 
news and that such concentration would 
increase the pressure towards conformity. 


Fifteen people said they approved of inves- 
{igailing the possibility of a press council, 
although many said it would have to be care- 
fully studied before being established. People 
who opposed the idea usually cited the Brit- 
ish experience as evidence against one being 
set up here. Three said they were undecided. 


Most respondents felt they were not quali- 
fied to answer the questions on the credibility 
of the various media, or on whether an “es- 
tablishment” controlled the Canadian mass 
media. Some objected to the very term “‘es- 
tablishment” as too vague. 


The realities of their work elicited substan- 
tial answers from most respondents. Poor 
working conditions were a sore point with 
fifteen of them. They used such expressions 
as “messy”, “depressing”, “chaotic”, “archa- 
ic”, “a factory environment”, “lacks certain 
basic amenities such as decent heating”, 
“physical conditions are abominable’, “poor 
organization”, ‘we need researchers and 
better libraries.’ Yet one-third said that they 
were either good or at least adequate. 


A number of respondents were worried 
about the working reporters’ difficulty in 
communica‘ing with middle management, 
especially with the editors and desk men who 
handle their copy. Nine of the respondents 
said that it is the men at this level in the 
media who have the greatest power to deter- 
mine what news and information actually 
reaches the public. 


Only four people felt that salaries were 
generally good enough to keep the best jour- 
nalists working in the field. Of the fifteen 
who said there are not enough good recruits, 
half said this was directly attributable to the 
industry’s low salary rates. 


Nearly all the respondents were strongly in 
favour of widely increased opportunities for 
education and further training, not so much 
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in professional skills as in interdisciplinary) 
work or in academic subjects related to to 
journalist field of interest. Seventeen of the 
twenty-three people said that they would like} 
to see greater co-operation between the media} 
and the universities; sixteen strongly recom-| 
mended that continuing or further education 
be made available. For the most part these 
people mentioned sabbaticals, seminars and 
academic courses as potentially valuable. 


Most respondents felt that the media’s 
recruitment policies left much to be desired. 
They said that hiring practises were very 
haphazard. One person suggested recruiting, 
drives in universities similar to those con- 
ducted by other industries. 


If a major tonal characteristic emerges) 
from these questionnaires it is the strong 
strain of self-criticism they expressed. Not) 
one person said he believed all the media ail 
doing their job adequately at all times, 
although 10 said this does sometimes occur.) 
There was a strong emphasis throughout a 
the need and the desire to improve the media. | 


Because so many respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire expressed the belief that the ques- 
tions did not elicit their real concerns, the) 
Association decided to hold several meetings) 
with its members to probe this feeling. As 
usual, the more actively interested members) 
attended. They were asked to forget the ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to them, or the 
Senate committee’s guidelines upon which it 
was based, and express what they wanted the 
Association to tell the committee. } 


In the next few pages we will attempt tc 
convey the substance of those meetings. ]| 
might point out here that those meetings 
were very rambling and quite undisciplined} 
We taped most of the sessions and we studiec! 
what was brought up and the supporting evi. 
dences that people brought and what we are! 
proceeding to now is a digest of what thes) 
people who attended the meeting said. 


One of their major concerns was about the 
problem of the relevancy of today’s journal- 
ism and what could be done to improve it 
They were disturbed at the fact that in thei) 
view the public had lost faith in today’s 
reporting of what was happening. An article 
in Fortune Magazine (October, 1969) was 
cited as an apt analysis of what was probably 
wrong with journalism and where it shoul¢ 
be going. The article argues that most medié 
today have an anachronistic view of whai 
news is. It claims that the media are s¢ 
caught up in “the story, the dramatic, disrup: 
tive, exceptional event” that they are failins 
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to report properly the changes which will 
have a profound influence on our society in 
the future. 


_. In the view of those at the meetings, jour- 
_nalism was too contingent on the big scoop 
and all the bang bang, razzle-dazzle that goes 
with it. The media, they felt, devote too great 
-a proportion of their coverage to riots, fires, 
routine court cases, Grey Cup games and 
doliticians’ speeches. 


_ Good journalism should probably be much 
nore concerned, they felt, with the shifting 
emphasis taking place in our society, with the 
sfiects of the computer, the developments in 
senetics, the stresses and strains of our socie- 
y floundering before the sudden explosion of 
mowledge. 


|The Fortune Magazine article summed up 
he problem this way: 


“When news fails to add up to the per- 
mutations of change, the best informed 
men lack confidence that they know what 
is going on. Many of those who most 
confidently assert that they know, don’t. 
Radicals and reactioneries both tend to 
ignore actual change and to derive their 
passionately-held views from a simple 
and more static society that isn’t here. 
_ The noisiest debates tend to be irrelevant 
because their informational backgrounds 
_ are fragmentary and out of date. Even 
_ the most powerful nation—with the high- 
i est production of knowledge—thus 
_ becomes pervaded by a sense of its own 

ignorance and helplessness because it 

feels, correctly, that it has no adequate 

view of its own direction. Lack of confi- 
_ dence in the quality of the news could be 
_ fatal in our kind of society.” 


But if they felt the quality and relevancy 
' the news is one of the most critical prob- 
ms the media are facing, those who attend- 
the meetings voiced uncertainty about how 
‘at problem can best be faced, and their 
lisgivings that the media have the structures 
iid the resources to cope with it. 


‘There is first of all the problem of coping 
ith the vastness and the complexity of the 
iformation which must be assimilated, 
uderstood and reported on. Journalists, they 
lieved, were aware that the volume is 
‘eady far greater than they can presently 
Indle. There is an obvious need for such 
lings as computerized data banks to absorb 
t2 mass of material and organize it so that it 
Cn be useful to the media. But can specific 
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media outlets finance such things and if not, 
who will? Under whose control should they 
be? 

Many of those at the meetings felt that the 
rapidity of change, the selectivity that the 
media must perform because of the volume of 
information, and the sensitivity to what socie- 
ty needed to know that this role imposed 
would force journalists to reassess the whole 
question of objective journalism which is still 
the operative assumption upon which the 
mass media are based. This, in a sense, was 
their second major area of concern—the 
respective roles of objective versus what has 
become, perhaps mistakenly, termed advocacy 
journalism. 


Few journalists today would claim to report 
just “the facts.” That may be possible in cov- 
ering an event which is simple and relatively 
unimportant, like riots and Grey Cup games. 
But most of the areas a journalist is called on 
to report require that he exercise judgment 
about its significance. He is forced to digest 
complexity and zero in on its import. The 
public—certainly the intelligent public— 
knows that it is not getting complete objec- 
tivity. But it is forced to read between the 
lines to assess the judgment that is being 
exercised on its behalf. But how to re-focus 
the work of the media so that the public will 
be better able to grasp and assess the real 
task they are performing is an unresolved 
question. 


Many outlets are experimenting wi'h the 
suggestions made by David Deitch in an arti- 
cle which appeared recently in The Nation, 
and which was cited favourably by those at 
the meetings. 


“One possible course for an adventur- 
ous management would be to experiment 
with a program that devotes a limited 
amount of space each day to the opinions 
of those reporters who have sufficient 
confidence in their ability. The space 
would be clearly identified as containing 
advocacy accounts by writers involved, 
and the content would be under the con- 
trol of those producing them. It would be 
understood by all concerned that the 
judgments were those of the reporters, 
who had acquired the privilege of stating 
them by demonstrating good sense, 
knowledge and general competence.”’ 


But this kind of reporting still is clearly 
segregated from what is presented as objec- 
tive news. Many of the journalists who came 
to the meetings which discussed this issue felt 
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that such distinctions were inherently false 
and dangerous to the media’s credibility. The 
issue is a grave one. If more and more judg- 
ment is to be exercised by the mass media 
regardless of the guise under which it is pre- 
sented, then two related problems assume 
much greater importance. 


Those who make the judgments must be 
constantly better prepared and informed. 
There would be little point in worrying about 
the media at all, if the incompetence of those 
who form the basis of it were making a 
mockery of it to begin with. Hence, the great 
importance of such things as more time and 
money allocated to studying and gathering 
information. 


And if more and better judgment is to be 
exercised at the base of the media pyramid, 
members at the meetings thought, then better 
structures to protect it and those who produce 
it from tampering by those who dislike the 
results may have to be found. 


These members indicated that the category 
of those who might wish to influence their 
judgment extended over a wide range of pos- 
sibi ities—from outside commercial pressures 
to personal friendships (sometimes referred to 
within the profession as “cronyism”’). 


These problems are only beginning to be 
examined and discussed in Canada. Some 
suggested that European countries appear to 
be far ahead of us in this field and gave 
examples: At France’s influential L’Express, a 
new constitution is being designed to bring 
employees more closely into the decision- 
making process in order to provide them with 
power to protect themselves. 


In West Germany, the editors of Stern have 
produced an editorial charter under which 
they now function. After a preamble which 
states that the editors are committed to 
democracy and to progressive and liberal 
principles, the charter declares that no editor 
or staff member can be compelled to write 
anything against his own conscience and his 
refusal may not be held against him. A seven 
man editorial board has been established 
which is elected annually by secret ballot. A 
new election can be called if 30 members of 
the editorial staff request it. All staff members 
are eligible to serve and everyone has a right 
to vote if he has been a member for more 
than half a year. 


The charter goes on to specify that the 
Board must be consulted by the management 
on any change in ownership, and on the 
appointment of an editor in chief, who cannot 
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be dismissed if the board disapproves such | 
action by a two-thirds majority. An editor in | 
chief is empowered to make personnel deci- | 
sions in the editorial department, but he | 
cannot make changes in managing editors, | 
department heads or political contributors | 
without a two-thirds vote of approval by the | 
board. 


Italy as well as France and Germany is | 
moving towards greater participation and 
greater proteciion of journalists. 


Should that be the direction of change in| 
Canada? What changes should be made in 
Canadian journalism? We know that the! 
question must be posed, but in all honesty we 
are uncertain about how to answer it. The | 
simple fact is that while self-cri icism exists 
in the mass media in Canada, the kind of 
study which must precede formulation of the 
right answers about the future changes has! 
not been done, and the kind of knowledge) 
upon which both answers must be based has 
not been accumulated. F 


Canadian journalism is, we suspect, only at, 
the beginning of the process of change. It is in 
this sense that we make the following few! 
recommendations to your committee. 


First, we urge that you structure your 
hearings into two distinct phases. The initial, 
phase should be restricted to the gathering of. 
information. Because of the paucity of knowl-) 
edge about the Canadian mass media and the 
direction it should take, we would like an 
opportunity to study the information you 
uncover and return to report what recom- 
mendations we would like you to make, based 
upon it. 

Only then should the second phase, that ofl 
deciding your ultimate recommendations, be 
undertaken. } 


Secondly, we urge that the Committee go) 
out into the field to rap with journalists 
across Canada to gain a feeling for their worlc 
and their concerns. We believe this is espe! 
cially important because your investigations, 
should be centred on them. The media is not 
machinery but people. And journalists are the 
most essential people within it. 


Thirdly, we urge that your Committee 
undertake some study of what is happening) 
outside Canada, because it appears to us thal) 
the range of what is occurring here may be 
too narrow for a proper compilation of the 
data upon which to base recommendation: 
about the future of the Canadian media. 


Fourthly, we urge you to study not only the 
present condition of the mass media, but espe 
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cially what will be its needs in the coming 
‘decades, because we suspect that present 
resources to meet those needs may be inade- 
quate and that government may have to play 
1a substantial role if those resources are to be 
adequately increased. 


i 
_ We wish that we could make more specific 
recommendations to your Committee. But we 
jare a new organization, and we are only begin- 
ning to confront our own professional con- 
‘cerns in any disciplined and _ organized 
fashion. 


| To do more than make the above general 
recommendations would be to practise the 
kind of irresponsibility that we have come 
into existence to work against. 


We are confident that the work of your 
‘Committee will be of assistance to all of us in 
making our profession and our industry 
better serve the Canadian public. 


In the appendix—well, perhaps I should 
read them. A number of people who 
came to the meeting wanted their own specif- 
ie recommendation made known to you. We 
also took from the questionnaires that were 
presented what we felt were representative, 
specific recommendations. We have listed 
them here. They are not ones in which the 
Association was prepared to make any kind 
of a decision so we listed them for your 
perusal. 


1: Newspapers should be operated by non- 
orofit corporations. 2: Freedom of the Press 
should be spelled out completely in the 
canadian constitution. 3: The media should 
orovide inservice training for newcomers, 
2on inuing education for middie senior staff 
and professional development for senior staff. 
As well, definite policies should be set in 
‘egard to time off or leave of absence for 
Ipgrading education and qualifications, for it 
low is difficult to properly plan a career. 


_ 4: Clarification is needed of a newspaper’s 
‘esponsibility in matters of libel. 

5: It would be advantageous to have a per- 
nanent “Davey Committee.” 


| Senator Prowse: This may turn out to be 
ust that. 


_ Mr. Waters: 6: There should be assurances 
n law of protection for journalists who wish 
O guard their sources. 


7: What is needed is a clear and realistic 
xplanation of the job opportunities and what 
ournalism entails as a career to those con- 
emplating it—before they embark on univer- 
ity curricula. 
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8: The possibility of an exchange program 
of journalists, to include Europe, South 
America and the Orient, should be explored. 


9: Reservations must be expressed toward 
the excessive centralisation of governmental 
information services, which may limit the 
public’s access to balanced, varied, multi-sid- 
ed data. 


10: Thought should be given to creating a 
national press council. 


11: There should be serious consideration of 
accrediting journalists as professionals. 


12: A study should be made of the question 
of police harassment of and interference with 
news media representatives reporting demon- 
strations, sit-ins and other events where the 
police come into direct physical contact with 
citizens. There is reason to believe that, in 
some cases, police abuse their legal powers by 
barring media representatives from certain 
public areas without legitimate cause. 


Crown prosecutors in the Montreal area 
increasingly are requiring that news reporters 
and photographers testify and produce what- 
ever documentary evidence they have gath- 
ered in connection with particular events. The 
adoption of this tactic as a regular practice 
poses almost as serious a threat to the free- 
dom of the press as does direct censorship. If 
they are forced to turn prosecution witnesses 
through the use of the subpoena and the 
threat of a contempt of court citation on a 
regular basis, they will come to be regarded 
as little more than police spies and will be 
treated as such by demonstrators. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. Is 
there anything you wish to comment on 
specifically before we turn to the senators for 
questioning or is there anything that any of 
your colleagues would like to add before we 
go on? I think, we are probably ready for 
questions from the senators. I believe, Senator 
McElman, you are going to begin this 
evening. 


Senator McElman: You speak of protection 
of sources. Does this extend in your opinion 
to cases like criminal courts or criminal 
actions? 


Mr. Waters: My impression is that the 
majority of the journalists felt that it should 
extend upwards in a criminal or civil action 
to such things as involving national security. I 
would say I believe most of the members feel 
this is true that there should be protection in 
criminal cases, yes. 
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Senator McElman: You seem to make that 
conditional when you suggest that provision 
should be provided for in law for a journalist 
who wished to guard his sources. Is there to 
be a choice on the part of the news person? 


Mr. Waters: Well, I think the assumption is 
that journalists who wanted that privilege 
could have it. Obviously those who wanted to 
testify could not be punished if they felt they 
should testify. 


Senator McElman: Why should they have 
that privilege any more than an ordinary 
citizen? 


Mr. Waters: Of protection? 
Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Waters: I think the argument goes 
something like this. Unless they have it, jour- 
nalis's I think generally feel that to get infor- 
ma.ion there is resistance. Nobody really 
wants, or very few people want, to give the 
kind of information journalists want from 
them to the press. So there is a fair amount 
of resistance that they have to work against. 
Anyihing that limits their ability to get it and 
gives the public reason to distrust them 
makes freedom of the press that much more 
difficult because they feel a responsibility to 
be able to get that information in order to be 
able to give it to the public. 


There may be quite a few areas—well, 
demonstrations is one. We have demonstra- 
tions in Montreal and we send reporters out 
to it and they want to be able to report just 
what the demonsira:ion is really like. Report- 
ers are now coming back saying that they are 
being harassed, not only by authority but by 
demonsirators who, the minute they see he is 
a reporter, are afraid that their name is going 
to be taken or afraid of the photographer, so 
they smash their cameras and things of this 
sort. So it is becoming very difficult to report 
demonstrations and get ino it enough to be 
able to see what is going on and to report it 
accurately. 


Mr. Dick MacDonald (Reporter, the Mont- 
real Star): I think it goes a liitle beyond that. 
I think it goes beyond that—certainly into the 
political stream of reporting to choose any 
given story which might be sensitive—particu- 
larly to poli icians speaking to the journalists. 
If the journalist believes that the information 
he is receiving is valid enough that the politi- 
cian or the civil servant or whatever prefers 
to keep it confidential, then the journalist 
exercises his judgment. A vague case in point. 
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doing a story on the dam development on the | 
St. John River and a number of people were 

quite concerned about either the feasibility of © 
the dam project itself and then as the project | 
developed and people became _ concerned | 
about the possibility of pollution and the | 
whole aspect of it, they perhaps would not 

give me the informa‘ion I would need to do | 
my job adequately unless they were assured | 


The province of New Brunswick—if I were | 
| 


that their names were going to be held in 
confidence. I do the story and then if I am 
called into court or before a legislative com- 
mittee in Fredericton, then I think I should | 
have the privilege or the right because of that 
information which I choose to think or my |} 
medium chooses to think is important to the | 
people of New Brunswick—I think I should be | 
able to protect those sources. 


Senator McElman: You are missing the 
point. I refer to criminal court cases. It would | 
be unlikely through the circumstances you | 
cite that you would end up in a criminal | 
court. These are the normal protection of | 
sources that go with any profession. 


Mr. Dick MacDonald: It is all a matter of | 
protection of sources though. 


Senator McElman: No. We are talking | 
about criminal actions or public interest 
stories where the total public interest is_ 
involved. 


Mr. Waters: Well, what do you do in a} 
case—the problem in a criminal case of | 
course is you are forced to make a decision 
about revealing your evidence before the 
person is convicted. Till then he is still inno- 
cent and this is where the critical problem | 
comes in. We have had cases in Montreal 
where say Michel Chartrand was arrested for | 
sedi ion and the case was thrown out of court. 
At what point do you decide that this charge 
of sedition against him is so serious that you, 
are forced to reveal something and then if 
you reveal it then the case is dropped against 
him or thrown out of court—so, it is very 
difficult I think in a criminal case to make a | 
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decision until the verdict is rendered. 


Senator McElman: Again, you miss my) 
point. You say at what point do you decide. 
That is not the point at all. It is at what point 


does the court decide—that is the people. | 


Mr. Waters: That is right. 


Senator McElman: Let me suggest to you 
that yours is not the central core of our socie~ 
ty. I suggest to you that our political system 
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is, and the politician who is representative of 
and answerable to the people—more direct- 
Jy—much more directly than you are. He has 
mo such protection as you suggest that your 
‘opera ion should have. Where do you draw 
the line? 


Mr. Waters: Well, you know if politicians 
want to decide to pass that protec'ion for 
themselves—we are simply recommending to 
politicians that they recognize that freedom of 
the Press now has a role in society important 
enough that they pass the legislation protect- 
ing us. This is obviously what most of the 
members felt. They are not taking the deci- 
sion in their own hands. There are some that 
do go to jail for it but these are quite few. In 
general when they are forced to testify they 
jo testify. They do it under a compulsion 
which bothers them and they do not like it. 
They are asking that this area be given seri- 
dus consideration by politicians and perhaps 
f they were politicians they would have com- 
dined and suggested that the politicians pass 
't for themselves as well. I don’t know. 


On this 


te OChairman: 


| Senator 
Prowse? 


point, 


_ Senator Prowse: Yes, Mr. Chairman, very 
-nuch on this point. 

_ As you are aware the only time a politician 
as a privilege is when he is actually in the 
-iouse and the Committee and it is very 
eldom that there have been complaints that 

tas been abused there but that is the only 

lace you have it. The result is that from 
ime to time people will come to us and give 
S information and say, “Now you can use 
fis” and then you have to make a pretty 
erious decision as to whether you are being 
_ sed or not. Now, if you had this protection I 
aink you would find that you would be 
onstantly embarrassed by people who are 
tying to use your protection for their own 
urposes. So a situation could easily arise 
here somebody comes along and gives this 
» you what he has said—he says, “don’t 
se my name.” Now you are _ bound 
Ss the lawyer is bound and _ then be- 
i ause it looks like a good story, it looks 
ound, and sounds reasonable, you go ahead 
nd print it. You may be doing a great disser- 
ice to somebody. Now, there is one balance. 
he second thing is that a number of very 
nsitive professions have operated under 
vitish law—and I do not say that in any 
cist sense—but under the system of our law 
‘ithout any protection at all. For example, 
tere is no protection at the common law in 
21415—4} 
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England or in Canada—although it has 
been granted in Ireland by the Irish courts— 
but not in England or Canada is there any 
protection for a priest or a minister even 
concerning what happens in the confessional. 
None of them would think of breaking the 
confidence. They have that protection today 
because nobody is going to call them as a 
witness because they know that they are not 
going to answer. This is something they have 
earned by their own adherence to their prin- 
ciples and not by asking somebody to give it 
to them. The medical profession, including 
psychiatrists, have no protect’on except for 
the fact—there are some American deci- 
sions—there are no Canadian decisions— 
except for the fact they have consistently 
refused to give the information so everybody 


knows there is no sense calling them as 2 
witness. 


Now, this system has worked reasonably 
well and it does not stop people from making 
confessions to the priest... 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Prowse this 


comes dangerously close, I think to making a 
speech. 


Senator Prowse: Well, the question is have 
you given consideration to all of the different 
aspects. Don’t you think that perhaps the way 
to get your protection is to-what the heck is 
seven days in jail for a journalist except an 
opportunity for the journalist to write a story 
about the jail? 


Mr. Blaker: Senator Prowse, I think it is 
the opinion of the membership of the Associa- 
tion at large, that since we operate partly in 
the function of public interest, anything 
which might assist the journalist in delivering 
to the public as much information as possible, 
should be considered as an added advantage 
not to the journalist but to the public. As you 
pointed out with the medical profession, per- 
haps a similar thing has not been placed in 
the body of the law nor has it been with the 
lawyers with the privileges imbedded in the 
law. The thinking I believe amongst journal- 
ists is that if this privilege were extended to 
them they would be better able to serve not 
their interest but the interest of the public. 


Senator Prowse: I am sure of that but I 
merely brought up the point I did because I 
think you are concerned about the present 
problems and that you fail to take the overall 
picture. And may I say this to you: I earned 
my living for eight years as a newspaperman 
and before I came to the Senate I had 14 
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years in the legislature of Alberta so I know 
something about the responsibility of being 
given information and having to protect the 
sources. 


The Chairman: Well, I think if there are no 
further comments on this we can go back 
to—Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Well, I take it then that 
the inference is you would suggest that you 
live within the law as it exists but you would 
like to see the law amended? 


Mr. Waters: Well, I would like to see a 
professional who went to jail and earned his 
respect through his own strength of character. 
I don’t think it is there right now in journal- 
ism. I don’t think it is there to a sufficient 
extent. This is my own feeling and quite a 
few members have expressed this kind of 
attitude. Certainly in terms of our members I 
think the majority of them feel that they 
would like to have protection in law. 


Senator McElman: I know that you appear 
to favour as a majority, a press council. But 
considering the geographic aspect of our 
nation and its diversity, would you also 
favour regional or provincial segments of it 
and a local segment and what would you 
suggest the make-up might be? 


Miss Joan Fraser (Reporter, Financial 
Times of Canada): If I might just answer that 
question. I tabulated the answers to the ques- 
tionnaires and what most people said is that 
we should study the idea of a press council 
for just these reasons. They didn’t have the 
answers to those questions. 


Senator McElman: There were no answers 
at all? 


Miss Fraser: Not really. I think one person 
said we should have provincial press council 
and one or two people said we should have a 
national press council. They didn’t really 
know enough about it and they wanted 
people to do—you people, senators—to study 
it. They weren’t prepared to say flatly one 
way or the other. 


Senator McElman: Paragraph 3 of your 
brief—you say that the federation sought 
your participation and it had to be as a group 
and not as individuals. Would you care to 
broaden on that? 


Mr. Waters: Yes. The French journalists in 
the province have organized into unions and 
different types of associations so when they 
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decided to try and form a federation for all) 
they simply decided to form a federation of | 
groups rather than of individuals. When they | 
thought about us and wondered how we could | 
join them there was no group to whom they | 
could appeal beyond the Press Club, which | 
had certain disadvantages because it was) 
restricted only to men, for example. So they | 
asked us if we would consider forming a | 
group. It was really their request that started | 
the formation of this association. 


Senator McElman: You now have your! 
group and you go on to say that for a number | 
of reasons, including a financial one .. What! 
would be the other reasons? | 


Mr. Waters: Some reservations—we were} 
mandated by the founding group to investi- | 
gate joining the federation. We found two} 
things right at the beginning; one was that) 
we had a very difficult time building up) 
membership. There was a resistance within | 
the profession to join an association at all. | 
Secondly, just the limited membership fee) 
that we charged seemed to be a major obsta- 
cle and as soon as we began discussing and| 
having talks with the federation, we began to 
realize that there might be merit to our stay-/ 
ing as a group separate from them. We) 
wanted to participate in all these delibera- 
tions but things like the problem of education 
for journalists in the province—this was) 
something that we could probably best handle} 
if we remained as an organization rather than) 
just being consumed into the federation. 


The financial one was that they were quite 
ambitious. They wanted a permanent secre- 
tariat in Quebec city and it was going to) 
mean probably a charge of $40 per member—}| 
per individual member and we didn’t think) 
the English journalists had enough interest in 
the whole idea—neither the association or the 
federation—to pay that kind of money. The} 
French journalists have a check-off system 
and we haven’t yet approached publishers) 
and asked if we could have a_ check-off 
system for our members. If we wanted to} 
increase the membership it would be obvious- 
ly much easier to persuade somebody to! 
spend 80¢ a week than it is to sign a cheque| 
for $40. We did meet with them and Joan} 
went up on our behalf to Quebec City but) 
they were considering their brief to the 
national assembly committee and we had cer-) 
tain reservations about that. They seemed to 
want some kind of a regulating body with’ 
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very strong powers. The instincts I think of 
most English journalists was to perhaps want 
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some kind of a press council or some kind of 
‘body but with largely moral persuasion 
‘power, power to investigate, and power to 
examine and to expose but not necessarily by 
‘power to regulate or interfere. 


So there are certain distinctions of that 
kind that gave us some pause; we thought we 
‘wanted to get our membership up large 
enough to have a full meeting which would 
fully explore these areas before we decided to 
join. 


Senator McElman: Within the context of 
unrest in the province of Quebec, and indeed 
within the nation, do you see any particular 
dangers to the freedom of the press, as you 
understand it, posed by government legisla- 
tion at any level or from any other sources 
anything that is particular to your group that 
S$ not to the rest of the media in the rest of 
the nation? 


Mr. Waters: I would say so. I would say 
nost members feel this. They feel increasing- 
y because of the influence of the mass media 
yeople rely to a greater degree—that as a 
~rofession we are going to become possibly 
nore respecied but also more hated. The feel- 
hgs are going to be stronger, and the 
ittempts to interfere are going to become 
nore organized, more pronounced; and in this 
ort of thing there are a lot of people amongst 
he general public who probably feel that 
here are things we should not give too much 
-’xposure to because of the effects that they 
ave. I am sure that there are quite a few 
| veople in government as in any other area 
_vho feel that this is to the detriment of a 
ood society. Therefore, we would have to be 
- omehow—probably not controlled—but cer- 
ainly indirectly controlled. I think most of 
ie journalists—at least in the Association— 
vould feel that is a very serious threat. 


Senator McElman: Within your respective 
rganizations, do you feel any pressure from 
le top managerial level as to what you 
lould or should not report upon in 
articular? 


Mr. Waters: That problem is a very very 
‘fficult one to answer. It is difficult to answer 
ir the reason that journalism is structured in 
iday’s society and the communications 
2tween various levels is possibly not the best 
ing in the world. Certainly the feeling that I 
ot from the younger members in the profes- 
on who turned up at our meeting is that 
‘ey are uneasy about the role they feel that 


‘gher management is playing. I don’t think 
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there is any consensus about this sort of 
thing, but higher management plays a role 
and there is not great communication or 
explanation between the various levels so 
they are uneasy about this. So those that 
turned out to the meeting expressed that kind 
of consensus. 


Senator McElman: The National Assembly 
has been holding an inquiry of sorts into the 
freedom of the press. Did you present a brief 
there as a group? 


Mr. Waters: No. We participated. It was 
quite early in our formation and we accepted 
the invitation of the French journalists to 
participate in their deliberations so that our 
contribution was largely through their brief. 
Joan was up there and I believe we did influ- 
ence their brief in some way. 


Miss Fraser: We did and I think it was 
partly because of the fact that we did not 
decide to submit our own brief. We disagreed 
with the recommendations for a Conseil de la 
Presse of some sort but there were a great 
many other things in the brief that we did 
approve of. We agreed largely with their 
observation on the freedom of the press. We 
liked the fact that they said that if you were 
worried about the ownership, you might try 
the Combines Investigation Act before you go 
off in all directions. Several other points that 
we made at that meeting were incorporated 
in their brief so that the need did not seem to 
be very great. 


Senator McElman: In the face of the 
emerging Desmarais Chain in the province of 
Quebec, as I understand it—please correct me 
if I am wrong—there has been a good bit of 
representation from chains and multi-media 
ownership that such per se are not neces- 
sarily a bad thing. Some are almost at 
the point of recommendation that they are 
almost a good thing. Did your group subscribe 
to that, did you have a different view? 


Mr. Waters: I think that the French jour- 
nalists are dead set against it. 


Miss Fraser: They were very alarmed about 
this trend and our position basically was... 


Senator McElman: Excuse me, I wasn’t only 
referring to them. 


Miss Fraser: Well, in the Quebec case of 
the Desmarais group we agreed that there was 
cause for alarm—not that that was a malicious 
group necessarily, but that it was the kind of 
situation which could develop into something 
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rather dangerous. Elsewhere our members 
seem to feel that they have no objection to 
this sort of ownership as long as it is not 
abused. They felt that somebody should be 
able to hold sort of a watching brief to see 
that it is not abused. 


The Chairman: Who would that be? 


Miss Fraser: They have not specified. I 
would hazard a guess, somebody like a 
national press council. 


Mr. Waters: On the one hand somebody 
like a national press council and obviously for 
some of the younger journalists, something 
like they are doing at Stern where they have 
the ability to be their own watch dogs. 


Senator McElman: Page 4, section 18 on the 
threat to freedom. You say that two-thirds of 
the respondents believe that the news to some 
extent is affected by commercial interest. 
Could you give any examples of that? I don’t 
mean name names but could you be more 
specific? 

Do not reveal 


Senator Prowse: 


sources. 


your 


Mr. Waters: Perhaps I could expand on the 
philosophical aspect of that. I think the 
assumption is that our society is structured 
economically and these are hence most peo- 
ple’s serious concern. Two things come into 
that. I suppose that one is that the higher one 
gets in society, whether it is within the media 
or elsewhere, the more one is sensitive to that 
area and the more one feels that price deci- 
sions will affect the economic considerations 
and commercial considerations. I suspect that 
most reporters and journalists, because they 
are at the bottom of not only the media pyra- 
mid but the bottom of the economic pyramid, 
do not share those feelings at all. There are 
probably cases where they feel that their 
judgment is not being respected and that the 
public interest is closer allied to their judg- 
ment than to the judgment that all other 
people are making in society. 


Senator McElman: This would incline then 
towards the view that the principal interest 
of top management is more economic. Would 
you not suggest that this in itself, if there is 
validity in it, would make ultra-dangerous 
the protection in the law of sources? 


Mr. Waters: I am not sure that I understand 
the implication you are suggesting there. 
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Senator McElman: Well, I am sugdestilid 
very simply that commercial interests can) 
affect what appears in the newspapers. Those) 
who are involved in the publishing of news-) 
papers as well as reporting have a special 
protection or privilege that is not accorded to| 
any other element of our society and their 
in erests are principally commercial. I repeat, 
with those pressures you suggest are appar-| 
ently in evidence, since they would not have) 
been mentioned, those pressures could extend 
to protection of sources which are not in the) 
public interest or in the interest of society 
which we enjoy. In other words I am saying) 
you have it two ways. 


Mr. Waters: Well, I think that most of those 
who expressed a desire for protec.ion were 
thinking of protection at their level. They) 
would probably feel very definitely that pro: 
tection should be given them because the 
majority of society probably would not feel) 
and it would be in conflict with the decisior) 
of an awful lot of people... | 


Senator McElman: Where do you stop the 


protection. It is with the reporter? | 
; 


Miss Fraser: May I add something to that? . . 
have a feeling that given the si.ua.ion tha, 
you just outlined, perhaps professional secre 
cy could work the other way. Take the Bl 
where you have a company which has ¢‘ 
steady large advertising budget wiih a give) 
daily newspaper and there is something tha 
some reporter fthds out which that compan’, 
would ra:her have not known. I think perhap 
the paper might go ahead and publish it mori 
readily if it knew in law it was protected. I 
might be less apt to lose the advertising fron 
the company if the company knew tha) 
everybody was apt to come under this sort 4 
a situa ion. I am not sure but I have a feelin) 
that this could work both ways. It would bal) 
ance out. 


Senator Hays: How long would the reporte) 
last in his job? 


= 


Miss Fraser: I suspect that if the publishe) 
knew that he was protected he would hav 
his job for some time. The people who sail 
that they felt commercial interests affect th) 
presentation of the news did not say that the) 
felt publishers are just moneymakers. It wa) 
a more a helpless “Oh gosh, there it is.” Thi 
sort of thing. The paper has to make mone) 
to keep printing, therefore one way or th 
other on some newspapers at any rate you ar 
going to be conscious of this problem. 


<—— 


— 
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The Chairman: We talked earlier as to 
whether you were a group or individuals; 
‘may I ask you four people as individuals 
whether you think the news is to some extent 
affected by commercial interests? I put that 
‘question to each one of you. 


Miss Joan Fraser: In some cases, yes. More 
‘on some papers than on others. I don’t know 
‘enough about radio and television to be able 
to judge. 


_ Mr. Blaker: I think I would have to say the 
same thing as Miss Fraser. I think there are 
definitely instances. We have had several 
indica.ions of them in private conversations 
amongst our members where amongst those 
in radio and television there are instances 
Where commercial in-erests have definitely 
affected the distribution of news. Whether 
those are excep ional or whether they con- 
form to an average I couldn’t say. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacDonald? 


_ Mr. MacDonald: Yes, I think I would cer- 
vainly have to agree. In the experience I have 
aad, I think more often pressures from com- 
mercial interests have been applied by 
wmplica‘ion rather than directly and_ this 
stems certainly from what Mr. Waters has 
said about the economic hierarchy and eco- 
omic structure of the media. 


_ Mr. Waters: Yes, I do, and I resent it very 
strongly. 
_ Mr. Blaker: Senators, if I might add a 
ooint. The expression commercial pressures 
tan be taken in a second sense. There is the 
‘ommercial pressure for example of an adver- 
iser who applies whatever pressure he is able 
‘0 apply to a particular medium. Usually, it is 
it the management level in order to make 
_thanges as he would like to see them and in 
ome cases he does appear to be successful. 
“here is a second kind of commercial pres- 
ure which applies particularly to the jour- 
talists themselves in which I think there is an 
‘lement both of commercial pressures and of 
he freedom of the press which you were 
eferring to earlier. That is a sort of tenuous 
_ exact uncertain form of understanding that 
(oes with the journalist in his years through- 
ut the media that there are certain subjects 
vhich perhaps are better left alone, not par- 
icularly because they might result in the 
mmediate firing but because they result in 
he necessity as it was put earlier of wearing 
furrow in the carpet to the manager’s office. 


é do not get paid for doing that. You have 
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a job to do and it is not a particularly satisfy- 
ing experience to be going back and forth and 
answering all sorts of questions. Again, there 
is a type of commercial pressure which 
results in the individual wanting to get ahead 
and of course in many substantial organiza- 
tions of any decent size vertical movement 
does to some degree depend on playing the 
game. I am perhaps bringing out the commer- 
cial pressures brought not only from outside 
but also from inside. 


Senator Everett: Unless you have some sort 
of a specific case to refer to it seems to me 
that the general charge that is being made 
may not be a very valid one. I just wonder if 
there are specific cases? 


Mr. Blaker: I think, Senator, we have taken 
an agreement amongst ourselves for the con- 
sideration of those members who were so 
courteous as to answer the questions. Unless 
any of the other individuals here wish to 
answer with their own experience—but we 
have undertaken to leave their questionnaires 
and any subsequent discussion on this matter 
as being confidential. 


Miss Fraser: I can give you one example. 
Senator Everett: I would like that. 


Miss Fraser: This is from my own experi- 
ence but a slightly different thing. This was 
not, incidentally, on my present paper. It 
involved cases where an advertiser prevented 
a story from appearing but in one particular 
case I was sent out to do a story about a 
small and really by any standard an unimpor- 
tant company. There was not that much space 
in the paper that day but that particular little 
company took up a quarter of a page because 
it had just signed an agreement to run ads for 
six months or something like that. That is 
biased news, because something else that was 
more important could probably have gone in 
that space. I feel that we were giving that 
company important publicity. 


Mr. Waters: If I may sort of elaborate on a 
point here. 


Senator Evereit: Did it involve any particu- 
lar area like travel where the papers general- 


ly do get space or are you talking about 
general news? 


Miss Fraser: I was talking about general 
news. 


Senator Everett: It was not a feature page? 
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Miss Fraser: Well, the rumour has it for 
what it is worth that the travel pages and the 
women’s pages are the areas which are most 
vulnerable. 


Senator Evereit: Well, I think that is proba- 
bly true. 


The Chairman: But this was a news story? 


Miss Fraser: Yes, this was a news story. It 
was a news story and was presented as such 
with a photograph and the whole bit. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, on this very 
point I would like to have someone talk a 
little bit about whether or not this kind of 
pressure that we all have in our mind is of 
rather a subtle nature. It is there and we all 
know it is there, under certain circumstances; 
I was told that by someone in your profession 
who was following one of our meetings and 
said, don’t let these publishers tell you that 
there is no commercial pressure, there is, and 
he described it in subtle language. He said, 
“You know what the publisher’s view on 
things are and you know what he wants you 
to do. It is there.” And he said most of us 
have to yield because we are commercially 
oriented ourselves, we want our jobs, we 
want to move, just to follow this point, verti- 
cal movement. They are interested in vertical 
movement as well and it is there just as plain 
as the nose on your face. Now, is it subtle or 
does it extend further? 


The Chairman: Who would like to answer 
that? Mr. Waters? 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, I would like to make 
a comment on that, and I am not speaking 
again of my present employer the Montreal 
Star. This goes back two or three years and it 
happens today in fact, I know it does. As Mr. 
Blaker was saying it is a kind of pressure 
which comes with understanding the situa- 
tion; you become familiar with people with a 
vested interest in their particular community. 
I think more often than not it may be the 
middle management doing things which cre- 
ates this kind of pressure because I found 
with this particular paper I worked for a 
couple of years ago that the middle manage- 
ment was pre-judging what the publisher 
might want or pre-supposing what might 
affect the newspaper. One specific example, 
and it was possibly one of the first instances 
where I began to get involved in what we 
might call today interpretive news. I suggest- 
ed to the managing editor that I do a two or 
three part series on housing in our city and 
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he said fine. I spent a couple of weeks gather- 
ing data, and going to tenants and residents | 
as well as city authorities, and I produced 
what I thought was a fairly valid and critical | 
two or three part series. By the time it 
appeared after two or three discussions with 
the managing editor it had been toned down 
considerably. In fact, it was a bland piece of 
news. It was a bland piece of writing because 
it was sensitive, because it might have been | 
offending potential or existing advertisers or | 
as the old saying goes, I was just rocking the 
boat in that particular community. It was a 
city of 60,000. 


| 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, we are 
all familiar with this type of pressure and it 
does not apply only to the news-gathering 
business. It applies to any type of commercial | 
operation. There is nothing new or different 
about that kind of thing any longer. It is| 
at is—there is a reference here to pressures | 
affected by commercial interest and what I 
wanted to find out, is there any broad-axe 
type of thing going on today that we all know 
did take place in the past years? 


Mr. Waters: No, this is becoming much less 
and I don’t think journalists are worried 
about that kind of thing any longer. It is 
much more an indirect thing now, where cer- 
tain things will get a microscopic examination 
before they appear in the paper. Conditions | 
are imposed in certain kinds of areas which 
make it very difficult. A journalist with very | 
inadequate resources, for example, working in 
a judgment area there are a lot more grounds | 
for looking very carefully into something | 
where commercial interests are involved, 
whereas if you are writing on pollution in’ 
Latin America you know, it is carte blanche. 
It is a reasonable sensitivity and I don’t think | 
that many of us feel that the motive of the 
higher management is questionable there. 
They are responding to an awareness Of} 
society around them and an awareness of how, 
that society is structured and they have to 
simply be more sure of themselves and more 
sensitive in certain areas. 


Mr. Macdonald: I think you will find it 
applies in larger cities. 


Senator McElman: In other words, if these 
things happen to be your biggest account—if | 
Eaton’s happen to be your biggest account 
and something happens in Eaton’s store, the 
editor does not say to the newsmen, ‘Now, 
take it easy here.” The newsman’s mind says) 
to him—take it easy—is that correct? 


Mass 


Mr. Waters: We say it is moulding the per- 
‘sonality of journalists and it may be—this is 
something we do not know, and this is why so 
‘much information is needed. Are the journal- 
ists at the bottom of this media pyramid 
‘moulding themselves out of some misconcep- 
jtions? To what extent is it valid, to what 
exient are they sensiive or aware of their 
own profession; these are very difficult things 
jfor us to decide and we have never really 
‘discussed them except in bars or else in the 
‘Press Club. It is based mostly on rumours and 
‘exchange of anecdotes. This is the situation. 


The Chairman: I believe Mr. Blaker wanted 
to add something at this point. 


Mr. Blaker: If I might in reply to Senator 
‘McElman’s question. I was left with the 
| impression, sir, that you indicated that direct 
commercial pressure exists more in the mind 
of the journalist than it does in actual fact. I 
| hope that wasn’t the impression that we have 
left wih you. It exists as a fact. An outright, 
an overt fact which has become learned by 
journalists in the profession over a period of 
time. Simply because the average journalist 
does not go up four days a week fighting his 
managing editor, or as the case might be my 
own station manager, does not mean that 
recognition has been derived out of nowhere. 
{tis derived from the known fact amongst the 
working profession that this pressure can 
2xist. 


| Senator McElman: Well, does this have a 
very real effect on the day to day operations 
of the journalist? 


_ Mr. Blaker: I submit a personal opinion 
oly and I would say that in many cases it 
loes. 


Senator McElman: What corrective action 
would you suggest to overcome it? 


Mr. Blaker: Well, the only one I have ever 
yeen able to think of, and we have had some 
liscussion on this and again I would like to 
lear the o.her members of our executive 
‘omment on this, I don’t want to be left alone 
‘way out in the field—the only type of cor- 
‘ective action I have ever thought of would 
e the growing realization on the part of ihe 
‘mployers, as is done with the case of teach- 
rs for example, a certain degree of security 
8 granted to those engaged and those hired. 
“hey are put on a trial period for two weeks 
i two months or six months or whatever it 
5, then put on an annual contract with a 
ufficient notice period. A man who can be 
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dropped on two weeks’ notice or one month’s 
notice and who is married with three children 
tends to think a little bit unless he is one of 
the fortunate few. 


Senaior Prowse: Particularly when he is 
being paid at a level where he is waiting for 
pay day? 


Mr. Blaker: Certainly. 


Senator McElman: Would a _ system of 
shareholding and involvement over a period 
of time work towards a solution, do you 
think? 


Mr. Blaker: Well, I would almost say or 
tend to say that it would aggravate the prob- 
lem. I think certainly in some cases. I think 
there would be necessarily an interest in the 
success of the operation of the particular 
medium. I do really seriously believe that 
most people would not permit that to inter- 
fere with their reporting. I doubt if it would 
help in any matter. 


Senator McElman: The reason I ask is 
because you mentioned the rather prominent 
Paris publication which moves in this direc- 
tion. You do not advocate that? 


Mr. Blaker: That structure is indicative of 
employee participation in a decision-making 
process. I am not sure it should be in the 
financial process as well. 


Mr. Waters: I think that I would like to 
point out here that you are probably getting 
more and more of the four of us up here and 
I would like to point out that we feel a prob- 
lem here because I don’t think there is a 
consensus amongst our journalists in Mont- 
real on this score at all. Certainly the younger 
journalists show a great sympathy for the 
changes which are taking place say at Stern 
or Express, but we in our recruitment have 
found that an awful lot of people say to us 
“We know what is going to happen, you are 
going to create a monster and there may be 
problems with the existing system but what 
you are doing is going to make it worse.” 


There are a lot of reservations that the cure 
may be worse than the illness. Certainly the 
younger, I think the younger and I don’t only 
mean that in terms of years, but younger in 
terms of interest in change, favour seriously 
the investigation of these kinds of possibilities 
that are taking place in Europe as probably 
the way they would most like to—the area 
they would most like to see investigated first 
before others are tried but there isn’t a con- 
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sensus. This is why we have been quite care- 
ful in our brief because we want to represent 
a consensus and we want to work with a 
consensus in Montreal so we don’t want your 
commiitee to misjudge that thing. I think ours 
would represent a paetty progressive view in 
terms of the consensus. 


Senator McElman: I would have two other 
ques:ions at this time but I believe Senator 
Everett has a question. 


The Chairman: I believe Senator Smith has 
a supplementary question. 


Senator Smith: No. 


The Chairman: Well, then, Senator McEl- 
man would you finish your questioning 
please. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Waters would you 
feel that it is essen'ial that every working 
newsman in La Belle Province should be 
bilingual irrespective of the working language 
of the people he is with? 


Mr. Waters: I think a good journalist in 
Quebec knows he has to be bilingual and if 
they are any good they are rapidly becoming 
that way. 


Senator McElman: There is a _ tendency 


there? 
Mr. Waters: Yes. 


Senator McElman: At page 11, section 51, 
the first of your few simple recommendations, 
you say you could like an opportunity to 
study the information we uncover—that is the 
committee uncovers—and return to report 
what recommendations we would like to 
make based on your recommendations. Based 
on the information we have uncovered thus 
far through our tremendous research staff, 
which runs about that deep from the floor... 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, I have 
been very carefully guarding that information 
from the press and here you are giving all 
these secrets away. 


Senator McElman: That was just in 
volume, Mr. Chairman. Would you care to 
give an es imate, since we are having 150 
witnesses minimum at 90 sessions, would you 
care to give an estimate as to how many 
years Senator Davey’s committee would sit on 
that basis? 


Mr. Waters: Well, what we are trying to get 
at is within a very short period of time you 
are going to be much more informed than we 
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quick observations if I may. 


are. In trying to probe our own members, | 
what we have found is that they haven’t even | 
thought about the possibilities of the informa- 
tion which will be uncovered and they have | 
never thought to check into the things that | 
are going to happen in their profession. Their | 
opinions and their information is very scant | 
and malformed at the moment. 


Since we feel that we are most interested | 
in us we would like a chance, one, to be more 
specific later on and to do more study our- | 
selves, but two, we also feel there is a danger 
that your investigations will not get at the 
type of information that we want in the 
sense—I don’t know how many associations of | 
journalists exist in Canada. There are unions 
occasionally in Toronto but as far as I know 
there is no association which has professional | 
interests—I use that term guardedly but 1 | 
simply feel it has an important role to play in 
society, that it must investigate and think 
about its own role and discuss it extensively | 
which is a totally new thing. In that context | 
we are a little uneasy and you people are 
going to move much faster than we are ready 
to. 


The Chairman: There is a like association 
to yours in Toronto. They are coming to the 
committee... . 


Mr. Borden Spears: In English Canada. 


The Chairman: In English Canada, I am 
sorry. But are they mostly in Toronto? 


Mr. Borden Spears: No. They are centred in 
Toronto. 


The Chairman: I believe they are coming in 
January or February. If I could just make one 
comment on this it would be to say that I 
concur with Senator McElman’s point but at 
the same time I have taken the position con- 
sistently, and will continue to take it, that 
when our study is completed, while I don't 
think we can comply with this request we 
certainly do iniend to publish all of the 
research material which we can possibly pub- 
lish—that is anything which is not too confi- 
dential which obviously we would not pub- 
lish, but anything at all apart from that | 
which we can publish we hope to make avail-| 
able and I think some of it will be useful 


certainly. 


\ 


Senator Hays: I would like to make two. 


The Chairman: Are they questions? 
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Senator Hays: Yes. 


_ The Chairman: You are not going to favour 
us with a speech, Senator. 


_ Senator Hays: No, they are questions we 
have been working on quite long and I have 
never known a reporter or a politician to 
_keep a secret, so I think that kind of takes 
'eare of that. The other thing is on page 2, 
paragraph 10, you speak of a code of ethics. 
This code of ethics—is this code going to be 
-wihin your own associa.ion and have you 
started to work on this? 


Mr. Waters: We have started simply I sup- 
'pose by realizing that a code of ethics is 
probably impossible. There may be certain 
broad guide lines that we may work out but 
we are very leery of any kind of chatty ver- 
sion of the Ten Commandments because we 
do not think it would have any meaning. 
What we want to do is have the kind of 
‘discussion and constant self-analysis about 
the ethical issues in the profession so that our 
‘members would become much more sensitive 
to the problem, because it is easy to distin- 
‘guish between a journalist who is trying to be 
‘honest and one who is clearly dishonest. It is 
not even worth discussing because it is such 
‘an obvious phenomenon. 


What we are concerned about is where the 
honest man is failing and is puzzled about 
why he is failing and how he might do some- 
thing to guard against it or to prove his eth- 
ical quali ies. We realized in our initial dis- 
cussions that this is going to be a very 
complex area to investigate. I think we will 
publish the information we find out in the 
discussions we have but it will be a long 
while. 


Senator Hays: Could you give me an exam- 
ple of this code of ethics—something that 
would be taboo? I just don’t know what you 
mean by a code of ethics. I am beginning to 
become very confused about freedom of the 
press because everybody has a different 
version. 


_ Mr. Macdonald: Well, possibly we are get- 
ang hung up on the label. We are not actual- 
y talking in terms of a code of ethics. We are 
simply talking ethical matters pertaining to 
the profession of journalism. 


Mr. Waters: At what point does a journalist 
who is working on a story whose implications 
ire harmful to people, at what point does he 
lecide that the story is ready for publication? 
Jr at what point when a city editor is hungry 
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for copy, quite reasonably, does he sort of say 
to him “Hurry up and finish that up, you are 
being overly sensitive, you are behaving like 
an academic”. It is this grey area where good 
journalism exists or unethical journalism 
exists and I think they need a lot of discus- 
sion in detail of examples and instances 
where people can agonize over them. 


Senator Prowse: Not like the restaurateur’s 
code? 


Mr. Waters: No. 


Senator Hays: Do you have in the newspa- 
pers that any of you work for a code of ethics 
that is given to a reporter? 


Mr. Waters: Not to my knowledge. 


Senator Hays: No newspaper that you work 
for has a code of ethics? 


Mr. Waters: In fact very rarely is there an 
attempt to instill any kind of ethical behavi- 
our into individuals. 


Miss Fraser: I think one of the problems 
you run into here is that people who have 
codes of ethics are usually people who are 
considered to be professionals. Here you enter 
into the whole business of what is the status 
of a working journalist—is he or is he not a 
professional. There are a good number of 
people who feel that he is a professional and 
is recognized as such. Myself, I do not because 
that means that somebody outside has to 
recognize who is and who is not a journalist 
and I do not particularly want that kind of 
distinction being made. I think it is very dan- 
gerous because it can be too exclusive and 
you are going to run into trouble operating a 
formal code that applies to the entire profes- 
sion if you want to call it that... 


Senator Hays: Well, let us take for instance 
the reporting of a suicide, this sort of thing. 
Would this come within a code of ethics? 


Mr. Waters: I think what is happening, and 
I have mentioned the fact that times are 
changing. They are, and there was a time 
when this hierarchical structure in the media 
meant that decisions of this kind could be 
taken higher up and they were the keepers of 
the ethics of journalism. What is happening 
with the massive amounts of information that 
are coming out now and the massive speed 
with which things are happening, is that 
power is really becoming decentralized. A 
publisher today probably doesn’t have time to 
read his own paper so that his influence on it 
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becomes kind of spotty, kind of general 
guideline type of thing only, but the real 
decisions are being made much lower down 
and the ethical development let us say that a 
publisher might have had—this has never 
been done at the lower levels—it is necessary 
because that is where the real power lies. 


Senator Hays: You feel then that there 
should be some code of ethics? 


Mr. Waters: Well, I think there should be 
certain guidelines about certain kinds of 
thing, yes. 


Senator Prose: An agreed understanding at 
any rate? 


Mr. Water: Yes. 


Mr. Blaker: If I might add, Senator Hays, to 
my surprise I ran across something along that 
line for the Television News Directors 
Association and there apparently exists a 
code of broadcasting news ethics, adopted 
January 2nd, 1966. 


The Chairman: Could you file a copy of 
that with us? We would be most interested in 
TH 

Mr. Blaker: Certainly. 


Senator Hays: There is one other question 
that I would like to ask. For instance, you 
saw the story about Marshall McLuhan’s son 
and this was the headline. “Marshall McLu- 
han’s son is charged with pushing dope. He is 
16 years old.” Down goes the story. Would 
you think this is ethical reporting? 


The Chairman: Who are you directing the 
question to, Senator Hays? 


Senator Hays: To anyone. 


The Chairman: Well, let us ask Mr. 


MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, are we speaking as 
an associaiion or as individuals? 


The Chairman: I think as an individual. 


Mr. MacDonald: I would prefer to have the 
association answer this one. 


The Chairman: Well, why don’t you answer 
that, Mr. Waters? 


Mr. Waters: Well, I think when they refer 
to the razzle dazzle, I think this is what they 
are objecting to—the issue of dope in a socie- 
ty and the kind of people that are involved in 
it are the kind of things that reporters want 
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to write about. They are less interested in 


writing about individual cases which are’ 
purposes | 
because of the big names involved and they | 


really just for entertainment 
feel somehow or other they are being shodeay 


when they are doing this. 
Senator Hays: You say they feel shoddy? 


Mr. Waters: Yes, I think so. The ones that | 


came to the meeting expressed this feeling 


Senator Hays: So you think that this should | 
si 


and do feel that way, yes. 


f 


be in a code of ethics? Tommy Douglas’ 


daughter is another example. 


Mr. Waters: It is a question of the play that 
is given I think. It is one thing that the infor- | 
mation be conveyed and it is another thing as | 
to how it is played. 


Mr. Blaker: 


certain responsibility to the public. Their 


opinions and their impressions bear a certain | 
weight in the public and their family lives | 


can indicate whether or not one should give 


as much weight to their opinions as would | 


otherwise be indicated. 


In other words, a man who has a son or a 
daughter in trouble of one kind or another | 
might be judged by some people accordingly. | 
I don’t think any one of us would agree with | 
that because I think every one of us here | 
would just as soon never see such a story. 


Mr. Waters: There is 
rationale that you could justify it as well. We 


have discussed this for example with the} 
Sharon Tate case. We are aware also that we) 
perform not only the func'ion of giving infor- | 
mation but we are performing some sort of) 
dramatic function to people and they have a}; 


certain desire to work out certain feelings by 
reading certain kind of things and in that 


sense you know it is a sort of certain experi- | 
ence they are going through. How public fig-/| 
ures suffer you know—Sharon Tate is their} 


King Lear so that there is a grey area there 


as to whether or not you are simply exploit-| 
ing a thing or whether you are performing a) 


function which is perhaps valid. 


The Chairman: Well, I would like to ask 
you a question; because you referred to sec- 
tion 34, I would just like to ask you one 
question with relation to Section 33. 


a very literate 


The argument goes, Senator, | 
that people who are in the public eye have a| 


The article in Fortune Magazine, as I recall, | 


and I read the article—I hope I am right—it 
made the point that the newspapers are not) 
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reporting the changes which are taking place 
_and it used as examples, I believe the com- 
/ puterized society and I think it talked about 
the Negro revolution. These were the two 
, stories which unfolded which the newspapers 
in the United States missed. I really have two 
ques‘ions. I think it also indicated a third 
story which the newspapers were not cover- 
ing. I am wondering if you think that that is 
true in Canada—that is question A—and 
‘question B is what are the comparable 
unfolding developments today? Perhaps I am 
transgressing, passing you a question in your 
‘capacity as associate editor of the Montreal 
‘Star, and it might be a very unfair question. 
Ifit is please say so. What are the comparable 
areas in Canada today that are not being 
Teported on perhaps that should be? Let us 
‘take the first ques‘ion. Do you think the press 
does an adequate job of reporting? 


_-Mr. Waters: No. At the seminar we held a 
“number of people made the suggestion that it 
should be a regular thing in the newspaper, 
possibly every week or every day, to apolo- 
gize for where we fail. To make the reader 
realize that the impression that the media 
Was giving that it was all-knowing and 
all-wise—that we accepted that this was false 
and there was a great need to do corrective 
reporting and to say on that one, we missed it 
and we boobed it and here is now our revised 
version. We would do it as often as we 
thought it necessary so the public would be 
aware of what it is we are trying to do. That 
was one area that came up. As to the trends 
n Canada, we are not reporting, the problem 
‘Ss that by and large if there is nothing report- 
ed it is because we don’t know. We are aware 
shat we do not have the resources or the time. 
The conditions under which the media work 
really preclude digging or becoming knowl- 
sdgeable enough and sensitive enough to be 
ible to detect these trends. In that sense we 
ire victims of our own structure. 


| 

: The Chairman: You haven’t had time to be 
‘fective? 

| Mr, Waters: Not enough. 

| Miss Fraser: I think there is a tendency to 
un with the herd, to take the easy way out 
ery often. One of the areas where I suppose 
hat English language media in Canada have 
ailed most badly in is interpreting Quebec to 
he rest of Canada. You know that is a cliché 
‘ut we have not done it properly. It is evident 
very time I meet somebody from Manitoba 
vt Newfoundland or wherever that he just 
as not been getting the message, the various 


f 


| 
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things that have been happening in Quebec, 
and I think one reason for this is that many 
of us know there are certain things or certain 
pegs that you can hang news on and.. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Claude Ryan was 
here the other night and we spoke about this 
and he specifically exempted the Toronto 
newspapers from that charge. Would you 
agree with that exemption? 


Miss Fraser: Up to a point. I think they are 
doing a better job than we are. 


The Chairman: Why do you think the 
papers for example in western Canada are 
not doing a very good job in this area? 


Miss Fraser: Well, for one reason I am not 
aware of any that have very many corre- 
spondents in this part of the country or in 
Quebec. At least, that I know of. 


The Chairman: It 
correspondents? 


is the absence of 


Miss Fraser: This is one of the reasons. 


The Chairman: Well, why don’t they have 
correspondents in Quebec? 


Miss Fraser: Because they presumably are 
not setting their priorities the way I would 
like them to. 


Mr. Waters: This is the problem, because if 
you are going to do this kind of reporting it 
stands to reason that you have to be 
advanced, and spend the money in advance 
on what your public is going to want. You are 
committing yourself to a judgment and you 
don’t send staff into an area until the public 
is demanding that knowledge. You don’t send 
them in until they and demanding it and the 
chances are you have missed it aleady in a 
sense. 


Mr. Macdonald: The tragedy is that hind- 
sight is one of the characteristics of our 
business. 


Senator Prowse: Not yours alone. 


Mr. Macdonald: I think supposedly we are 
involved in a very vital role in contemporary 
society and hindsight is something we can do 
without. There are so many examples—a 
national commission on violence in the United 
States has continuously pointed out that the 
media at large, not only the printed word but 
the electronics journalists as well are simply 
not anticipating, not projecting. For too long 
we have been after the fact; that is no longer 
sufficient. 
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Senator Prowse: May I ask a question? 


The Chairman: Ii iit is a supplementary 
question, Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prewse: The supplementary ques- 
tion is this. Western Canadian papers have 
just been abused here and I would like to 
know how many eastern papers have people 
out in western Canada trying to interpret to 
Quebec and Iet them understand why western 
Canada feels the way it does? 


Miss Fraser: Not enough. 
Senator Prowse: Any? 
Mr. Blaker: It works both ways, of course. 


Mr. Macdonald: I think the state of our 
business in this country is appalling, the 
Montreal Siar excepted. 


Senator Prowse: May I suggest that maybe 
at least 90 per cent of the imagined problem 
results from the fact that nobody else is inter- 
preiing the other parts of Canada to Quebec 
and nobody in interpreting Quebec to the 
other paris of Canada. 


Mr. Blaker: And the Maritimes to the rest 
of Canada. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, we are all guilty. 


Mr. Blaker: I think we might have a signifi- 
cant problem outside of Quebec to Canada 
rather than Canada to Quebec or the other 
provinces. 


The Chairman: I am becoming increasingly 
discouraged by the moment but before I 
become ioo discouraged I will turn to Senator 
Smiih. 

Senator Smith: My questions are getting 
shorter all the time. On this heading of para- 
graph 33, the problem of relevancy. I have 
heard it said, and I do not have any assess- 
ment yet of circulations of the underground 
newspapers, but I have heard it said that one 
reason for the growth of the underground 
newspapers is because the daily newspaper is 
not really relevant to that Kind of society. 
What do you say to thai? 

Mr. Waters: I think it is true. I think this 
business of decentralization I was talking 
about earlier is happening also. The bigger 
the establishment tends to be, the less, at the 
moment at least, it is sufficiently decentraliz- 
ing both its coverage; so that when an editor 
sees a story come in about a university or 
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sees a story coming in about a business, h 
does not have the rapport with the are : 
necessary to make that readable or significan : 
or relevant to the people who are reading k | 
newspaper. Obviously they look at it and they 
say somebody has processed this and the 

must know and it is significant or relevant? 
the people who are reading his pat = 
Now, the underground press is appealing g 

erally to specific areas where there is a 
port between the people of the papers an 
their readers. They are taking up a — . 
an area where the media in general 
failing. 

Senator Smith: Well, I have read 
underground newspapers. One I just fount ¢ 
for sale down on Elgin Street just last v 
end and I was quite impressed by the | 


improvement between that one and the a : 


that I read one time last year. 

Now, this is an interesting point I 
but it served a very valuable service; in. 
rather large corner of that particular issue 
gave what I felt were very sound medical a 
other reasons for the steps you should take 
you get up wiih a case of an overdose 
drugs or whatever it might have been. 
believed it was mighty sound advice. If som 
young kid gets caught in this thing. tha 
paper is really relevant to his awful positi 
I just cite that as an example. 

Now, before Senator McEIman gets his su 
plementary question in let me just move 
two very short questions. 


The Chairman: I believe I have to have 
McElman’s permission to do that 


Senator McElman: Go ahead and I 
come back. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator Smith: I notice that you have spe 
considerable attention on the fact that 
would like to see more education and train 
and salary improvements along with worka 
conditions in general. Are you or are t 
members of your association also meubel 
the Guild or some other bargaining unit1 
the province of Quebec? 


Mr. Waters: No, there is no bargaining wl 
at all for journalists in the province | 
Quebec. There never has been. 


Senator Smith: Well, I didn’t think so bu 
wanted to be sure. My other and final q 
tion is, in view of the fact that the tone t&& 
receive from your whole brief is one © 
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professional attitude it seems to me that you 
haven’t, perhaps you should have, been con- 
‘sidering the validity of moving into an area 
whereby you would give someone some 
advice some time with regard to licensing of 
arofessional journalism, particularly in the 
grovince in which you operate. I believe it is 
2 subject that has been under discussion in 
she French section of the newspaper business, 
gs that not correct? 


_ The Chairman: Weil, Miss Fraser looked 
it me in a way which leads me to believe she 
would like to make a comment. 


Senator Smith: I would be delighted to 
lave Miss Fraser answer my question. 


' Miss Fraser: Well, I think what you are 
jetting from me is a minority position. I think 
verhaps Mr. Waters can give you the majori- 
y position. My minority opinion would be 
hat the licensing of journalists would be a 
‘ery very dangerous thing, mostly because it 
3 a restrictive prac‘ice. It can be. First of all 
‘ou have to find some outside body which 
ssues the licences, then it has to decide who 
tis going to license. You were talking about 
ne underground newspapers and I think they 
Te a very good example. I am reasonably 
ure that it would take a very self-confident 
‘censing authority to license the editor of an 
nderground newspaper as a journalist, and 
et these papers do on occasions progress. 
Vhere do you decide that they have made it 
ito the establishment range? I think that this 
i very difficult. I would not mind—you know 
‘do not object to the practice that they have 
1 the press gallery where you have to be 
ceredi‘ed to a specific organization but to 
ist license journalists across the board, I 
unk this could be extremely dangerous. 


Senator Smith: The only comment I would 
ke to make on that is I think the same 
anger is inherent with the system that 
cemses engineers and dentists and doctors 
ad lawyers today, and I am a former 
tember of one of those professions and I see 
tults in the profession in which I was for 
iany years because of the licensing being in 
te kind of hands it is, which is in their own 
ands, therefore it becomes exclusive. 


Ian understand perfectly well from your 
iswer what the difficulties are. 


/Miss Fraser: Well, I think there are differ- 
ices in kind though between professions like 
gineering or the law where you really do 
ave ito go through a very rigorous specific 
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course of study; when you say you are a 
lawyer you mean a very definite thing, when 
you say you are a journalist what do you 
mean? Do you mean you are a purveyor of 
opinion or.. 


Mr. Waters: Well, just perhaps to say that I 
think the minority opinion is the majority 
opinion. This was our recrui ing problem as 
well. I think when we are talking about 
professionalism in journalism we are talking 
about the quality of the activities being done, 
not about any organized structures at all. 
Journalists are rather against any formal 
structures. They instinciively tend to react 
against them. 


The Chairman: I think the reporter would 
like to have a few seconds se we will adjourn 
for 90 seconds and while he is making his 
change I would like to say that I do not think 
Wwe will make it a late night, Senators. If you 
will perhaps organize yourselves for your 
final quesiions please. 


Short recess 


The Chairman: The questioning will be 
resumed wiih a supplementary question from 
Senator McElIman. 


Senator McElman: In your comment a few 
moments ago, you suggested that the newspa- 
per must operate within the context but with 
an eye to what the public wan.s. I appreciate 
what is behind that but within the Canadian 
concept today—which some regard more seri- 
ously than others—do you feel that the media 
and particularly the printed media have the 
capacity to deal in detail and depth that the 
elecironics media have not done, at least to 
the same degree? Do you think there is a 
particular role or a responsibility or duty to 
make a very good contribution to keeping this 
country together on the subject of Canadian 
unity and so on? 


Mr. Waters: I do not. I will have to perhaps 
explain that answer. I think that the assump- 
tion on which the prin.ed media have to 
operate is that if they are understanding what 
is happening and are conveying in a proper 
way what is happening—you have two nerves 
operaiing there—ihat the public can be trust- 
ed to make the right judgment. They do not 
have to shortcut their role by somehow chan- 
nelling the information in a way which is 
either going to pro‘ect their inadequacies or 
going to protect what they might suspect is 
the public inadequacies and properly inform 
them and to make their own proper judg- 
ment. The assumption the media have to 
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work on is their role to see that the people 
are intelligently informed and it is not their 
role to interfere with what they do once they 
have it. That is the role of politicians, it is not 
the role of journalists. That is my feeling on 
it., 


Mr. Macdonald: I think if we are contribut- 
ing to national unity, which I think personally 
the media should do, it is not necessarily in 
the content to provide and let the public 
make up its own mind, it is simply a matter 
of techniques or the mechanics of the media. 
We were referring earlier to the lack of east- 
west exchange of correspondents. The Van- 
couver Sun’s total ignorance of the Maritime 
region and the Maritime’s ignorance of Brit- 
ish Columbia experience. I think if we are to 
contribu‘e to na‘ional unity it will be through 
that kind of mechanical function. 


Senator McElman: Then you feel that 
editorially it is not the purpose even in this 
important area 


Mr. Macdonald: I am not talking about the 
media in terms of editorial pages, which I 
think are a separate category. 


Senator McElman: Oh, I am sorry, I did not 
frame my question properly. Iam speaking of 
both areas but let us deal with the editorial 
end of it. Is there a responsibility in this area 
to lead? 


Mr. Waters: On the editorial pages, yes, I 
would say so. 


Senator McElman: You refer to in-service 
and o.her types of educations for journalists 
and up-grading of their capacities and so on, 
and I take it you suggest this would be paid 
by the industry and not the state, of course. 


Mr. Waters: I do not think anybody in the 
industry has answers to the question. For all 
we know the universities might provide it for 
us free. There are a lot of things we just do 
not know. We have not tried. We intend to 
approach the university to do things for jour- 
nalists, like if a journalist wants to take a 
course in political science or urban manage- 
ment or in some specific area you will ask the 
university, which is presently structured for 
its own membership essentially, that they 
waive the credential if we can show that the 
person should be taking the course. In other 
words, we become a channel for that kind of 
request, an organized channel. We would like 
to be able to persuade our members to say 
what coursés would they like to have and be 
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able to go to the universities and say, “We 
can guarantee 15 people to enroll in it and | 
under what conditions could you create this | 
course for us and what would it cost?” At | 
that point whether we could go to a founda- | 
tion, or go to the gouvernment or the Canada | 
Council or what have you, I do not know. We i 
had a very pointless answer. We wrote the) 
Canada Council and requested information | 
about how much money they would give a! 
journalist like this and we received a bro- 
chure back which really applied to academics 
and that sort of thing. We are going to take it 
up with them again. And now, quite possibly | 
the industry will offer—because I think I 
should point out here that higher manage- 
ment is very much concerned with the same 
kind of problems we are, because relevancy is’ 
a problem to them as well. They are search- 
ing for answers and we hope there will be the} 
kind of dialogue that will result in confronta- | 
tion. 


Mr. Blaker: If I might add a point with 
reference made to the Canada Council, Sena- 
tor McElman, and also the reference to the 
obligation of editorialists to lead. I happen to 
be an editorialist. At one stage I was some- 
what concerned, as I think many of these 
journalists in Montreal are, with the possible 
improvement of relations between the two 
cultures in Montreal via the media. 


Another chap, a French Canadian chap and 
myself, made some effort to see if the Canade| 
Council would accept our proposal to do 3 
relatively brief but in-depth study of certain 
sections of the media in Montreal in order tc 
determine whether or not the media wert 
contributing to a better understanding ol 
were, as we fear, incidentally contributing t 
a degree of misunderstanding. We offered t 
do this work at its secretarial cost only wit!) 
no charge for our involvement or time. I havi 
yet to hear from the Canada Council and thi 
requests were made a year ago. | 


Senator McElman: To get kack to thi 
matter of education—in the matter of educa 
tion training for journalists we have bee! 
given to understand that there are som 
pretty good availabilities for such training i) 
the French language in Quebec. How is it i 
the English language? } 


| 


Mr. Waters: Well, I think this question 0 
training—again we do not know what ou 
members think. It has been my experienc) 
and I was quite new to journalism recentl 
that all the technical equipment and th 
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familiarity with the media that a journalist 
needs can be properly given within three to 
‘six months on the job. 


' Senator McElman: I was essentially speak- 
ing of the formal training and education, the 
schools of journalism and the university 
availability and so on. 


Mr. Waters: Well, they are not existent for 


the English in Quebec. There is a communica- 
tions department at Loyola which is fairly 
recent but they are largely electronics, films 
and things of that sort. 


Senator McElman: Is there any effort being 


made to bring about a change? 


_ Mr. Waters: Sir George Williams I think is 
starting something—I don’t think there is 
really anything in journalism. I don’t think 
they are interested in journalism but in the 
whole academic field of communication which 
is becoming an area of great interest. This 
sort of investigation just was not done in the 
aca in very philosophical terms. 


_ Senator McElman: I realize that your group 
ls very young but do you think this would be 
a very laudable objective on your part to get 
such training available? 


| Miss Fraser: Well, this is the point I wanted 
“o make. In my experience, and as far as I 
van gather from the questionnaires we got 
yack, most of the journalists in Montreal at 
any rate think that schools of journalism are 
2ver so slightly irrelevant. They would not 
nind taking an_ inter-disciplinary course 
vaguely labelled communications which 
‘aught them something about economics and 
dhysics and biology and political science and 
overything that they are going to cover. But 
he actual craft of reporting does not take 
hat long to learn and you can only learn it 
oy doing it. It seems to most people to be 
dointless to go off and spend several years 
setting a degree in it. 


| 
| 
\ 


Senator McElman: Well, we have had 
‘nother view expressed and I wanted to make 
‘ure it was your view. 

_ Mr. Blaker: I think the tendency of journal- 
sts today is moving much more towards a 
yackground in which there exists an area of 
votential expertise that can be tailored to 
meet the demands of journalism. In other 
vords, perhaps as Miss Fraser pointed out the 
Ournalism aspect of a journalism school does 
lot seem to be the greatest need and as the 
wrief points out the needs of .the journalists 
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themselves seem to indicate a desire to get 
into other areas of specialization with which 
they can do a better job. 


Senator Prowse: Well, 
training really listed? 


is post graduate 


Miss Fraser: Yes. 
The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: It is late Mr. Chairman, I 
think I will pass. 


Senator Bourque: Mr. Chairman, somebody 
spoke a while ago about the confidence that is 
placed in a reporter. 


The Chairman: The confidence? 


- Senator Bourque: Yes, about the confidence 
that they would place in a reporter. Well, as 
you know, I have been an alderman, a mayor, 
a member of Parliament, I have been presi- 
dent of many associations and I have never 
been betrayed yet by a reporter, by a news- 
paperman at any time. When they have come 
to me I have said to them, “Well, now, I 
cannot say anything to you about this but I 
will tell you in confidence what we intend to 
do, but this is not for publication,” and in all 
the years I have never been betrayed. There 
was one man and he used to come to me all 
the time. He is dead now and was from the 
Montreal’ Star and for some 40 years I gave 
him all the news but he never published any- 
thing—but I always gave it to him first so the 
others would not beat him to the punch. I can 
say that I have entire confidence in reporters. 
I was in the newspaper and publishing busi- 
ness some 50 years ago, long before any of 
you ladies and gentlemen were in the game. 


Senator Prowse: Well, long before that. 


Senator Bourque: Well, I am 80 years of 
age so I am not a young man any more. I am 
particularly interested in paragraph 3 where 
you say “the initial impetus for our formation 
was the emergence of a federation of bodies 
representing the French journalists in Que- 
bec.” I believe in national unity. I am just 
wondering why you could not get together. I 
think if the English and the French press got 
together, I think it would be a great advan- 
tage for the province of Quebec considering 
the troubles we are going through. 


I was just wondering if you could give us a 
few words about why. There must be a 
reason why you did not get together. Was it 
the fault of the French press or was it the 
fault of the English press or was it the fault 
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that you were each keeping to one side? For 
the sake of national unity if we could get you 
gentlemen together it would be a wonderful 
thing for the province of Quebec. 


The Chairman: Mr. Blaker, would you like 
to comment on that? 


Mr. Blaker: Through efforts of my own I 
was successful in obtaining some time for the 
French radio journalist to whom I referred 
earlier. He became a guest on my particular 
radio station—I wish it were mine in the 
sense of proprietorship—and I specified to the 
English-speaking Montreal listening audience 
that his continued stay with us as a guest, 
where he began trying to explain the needs 
and demands and concerns of French Canada, 
would depend upon their reaction. I would 
not think there was any point in doing a soft 
soap sell because I thought it was up to them 
to get off their hands and let us see whether 
or not they were interested. 


We received a very good reaction—an 
extensively good reaction. After some time 
the visits ceased. I am not clear why but we 
do seem to have a very small minority of 
people who take strong objection to this type 
of exchange. For a period of four months I 
was a guest on a French-speaking radio sta- 
tion where I did editorials in French. . 


Senator Bourque: Can you speak French, 
sir? 


Mr. Blaker: I believe we all do, sir. 
Senator Bourque: Do you all speak French? 
Mr. Waters: Yes. 


(A short French dialogue between Senator 
Bourque and the four panelists.) 


Mr. Blaker: We found that after a period of 
some 3 or 4 months it was a similar reaction 
again. I think a rather small minority of 
people objected to having me on their airway 
and my days as a guest were dropped. The 
experiement has been attempted and there 
does seem to be some problem but we remain 
interested, I think, in carrying out the kind of 
suggestion you make. 


Senator Bourque: Well, let us hope that you 
will be successful. 


Mr. Waters: The founding people wanted I 
think, instinctively, to join the federation— 
the French Federation of Journalists—but I 
think it was primarily the question of money. 
We would really like to have for say a period 
of two years with them a system where we 
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would give half our dues to their organization 
because they would be doing more and we 
would be able to definitely benefit from it. We 
would be on all their committees, perhaps in 
a non-voting capacity. We would like to give 
them say a third of our board of directors so 
that there is whole exchange but because of 
structures and a lot of other things, there are 
specific things which we should probably be 
still organized to handle, and we should wait 
until the French-English problem becomes 
more resolved, until we can arrange to have 
some kind of organization where we could do 
things only that way. That is what we are 
hoping for. 


The Chairman: On this question of mem- 
bership, why the failure to attract television 
people into your organization? I notice you do ~ 
not mention that in your brief; is there any 
reason for that? 


Mr. Macdonald: I wish I could answer that 
because I am supposed to be handling mem- 
bership recruiting. Somehow both in radio | 
and television, although radio has been slight- | 
ly more cooperative, there is a great reticence 
to be a part of an association and the bulk of | 
our potential television membership from | 
Montreal would be from the CBC. Some of | 
them at least feel that they are now capably 
represented in a professional way through a 
particular union which we do not enjoy. Per- 
haps the reason is that somehow the nature of 
broadcasting has always been one of tran-— 
sients and mobility and no particular feeling . 
for an association, for a grouping or collec- | 
tiveism, and perhaps that is now the reason | 
because radio is 50 years old and they are 
losing this characteristic and beginning to 
realize they are part of a larger operation. 
Perhaps it is television’s infancy but Mr. 
Blaker is more familiar with broadcasting 
than I. | 

| 


Mr. Blaker: I think part of the explanation 
of the lack of television people might be the} 
fact that the director of news and public 
affairs of the private television outlet, CTV, 
considered the subject in an editorial | 
cast and damned it as far as associations were) 
concerned. He felt possibly that they were a 
no use whatsoever. | 


The Chairman: Who is that? | 


| 

Mr. Blaker: A gentleman by the name ol 
Mr. Bert Cannings. This could have had some 
effect, perhaps. 


i 


j 
| 
| 
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| Mr. Waters: I think we have prepared the 
time well now and I think if we were to go 
into the CBC there are some 15 or 20 mem- 
bers we could pick up quite easily now, so it 
may cease to be a problem. 


: Mr. Macdonald: It takes a great deal of 
oersuasion. 


' Senator Prowse: Well, the first question has 
‘o do with joining the Quebec people. I am 
wondering if perhaps you are not taking the 
ittitude of the fellow who waits until he has 
money or waits until he can afford it, until he 
sets married. Do you think this is what you 
we doing? 


_ Mr. Waters: Well, we have thought a lot 
ibout it but it is a very sensitive decision to 
nake. It involves both an understanding of 
he nature of the French journalist and the 
lature of the English journalist, of their 
mployers and a whole lot of things. It 
nvolves the educational scene in the area and 
Us a qualified judgment that we have made 
'‘o far and we are not making it on behalf of 
he association and manage to expose our 
hinking on it. The fact is that they may just 
‘ecide to marry. 

Senator Prowse: The next question has to 
0 with paragraphs 46 and 47 which outline 
ae Stern proposals and the charter there. 
’aragraph 47 says: 


' “The Board must be consulted by man- 

' agement on any change in ownership, 
and on the appointment of an editor-in- 
chief, who cannot be dismissed if the 
Board disapproves such action by a two- 
thirds majority.” 


> seems to me that there might be merit in 
uis. Can you tell us what there is in your 
xperience that makes this either necessary 
¢ desirable? Have you gone that far? 


Mr. Waters: I would be guessing at this 
oint what I think about those who are in 
tvour of it or why I would seriously consider 
. The reason would be, I think, the strength 
‘ journalism is in the reporters and I think 
ley see a need for structures that would give 
‘em a much greater confidence in what they 
ve doing and the demands they would make 
Yr resources on the media; this sort of thing. 
ialogue might be better if they felt that the 
ructures were designed to be more respon- 
ve to them. Now, this again would vary 
ry greatly amongst them depending on 
ieir attitudes to a lot of things. In some 
ipers this is not a problem; management is 
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responsible; but in general and in the higher 
structures in the media at the moment and 
the resources available to it, there is this 
generally expressed lack of dialogue between 
levels of management, hence a lack of 
confidence. 


I think it might help seriously in that way. 


Senator Prowse: The other question has to 
do with the matter of your concern about the 
acceptability of the press as a reliable 
medium. Do you think that perhaps your 
problem rises entirely out of the fact that 
because you have so much news and such 
limited space, you have to select? Now, for 
example, for reasons which are quite obvious, 
I picked up six papers which covered our 
hearings yesterday afternoon. 


Now had I not had that experience as a 
newspaperman and to me the fact that there 
was a political feud on in New Brunswick—it 
is no news to me, believe me. To me the 
important thing of course was what we were 
trying to do here, to establish some informa- 
tion to enable us to come to some conclusion 
as to what useful recommendations we might 
make in dealing with this important matter. 


Some of the papers carried nothing about 
that. Now, I do not complain about any of the 
reporting and I do not complain about any of 
the reports, but a person reading those six 
different news reports—it’s just like getting 
six witnesses to an automobile accident which 
I get in law. These people are not liars, as you 
know some people say somebody is lying 
here—and they are not, they are doing the 
best they can. I do not think that anybody 
who wrote these stories yesterday—there was 
nothing there that I would say was a deliber- 
ate distortion, but there was of necessity 
selection, and different people selected differ- 
ent things, which I think is a healthy indica- 
tion. But to the ordinary person—I remember 
as a reporter how you go out and cover an 
accident and somebody breaks a leg and you 
write it was the left leg because that is what 
they told you from the hospital, and you run 
into somebody who says: “Those darned 
reporters, you cannot trust any of them, it 
was the right leg that was broken.” 


Now, you have had that same kind of 
thing; do you think that is the area? Do you 
think maybe you could help yourself if you 
write some stories about yourself? 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, before 
that question is answered I would like to 
correct something for the record. Senator 
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Prowse has referred to a feud, a political feud 
in New Brunswick. I deny such is the case; it 
was a difference of opinion. 


* The Chairman: I think Senator Prowse was 
referring to several headlines which used 
the word “feud”. 

Senator McElman: There you go you see, 
he is being unduly influenced by the press. 


« The Chairman: Well, Mr. Waters, would 
you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Waters: Yes, I would like to comment. I 
remember when we had our first ethics semi- 
nar I started off by sort of saying that I 
believed I was born on such and such a date 
because I saw it in the birth column in the 
paper. People tend to believe what they see in 
print. It is a fact. As I have become more 
experienced in journalism, I have come to 
doubt the fact about even one’s own birth. I 
do not think these kind of accuracies when 
you are talking about the right or left leg 
are possible in today’s journalism. I think the 
public has to be made aware of the limita- 
tions that the journalist works under. 


Senator Prowse: Well, I do not think they 
are. 


Mr. Waters: Well, I do not think they are 
either. This is what I think the younger jour- 
nalists are expressing and when they are 
talking about the question of relevancy. The 
public is damning them for doing something 
they can’t do or at least try to do any more 
accurately than they are doing now because 
there are more relevant and important things 
such as why the leg was broken and how well 
the leg was healed and so on. Journalism is 
still hung up on the business of detail and the 
superficial facets of our society and I do agree 
with you that I think the problem of credibili- 
ty is still with us. 


Senator Everett: I stated before, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I would not have to ask any ques- 
tions but this section on multiple ownership 
on page 5, Paragraph 21, just too fascinating 
to let go by. One of the statements is to the 
effect—‘‘However, half of those who approved 
said that in such cases. owners should be 
regulated so that no monopoly is created and 
that editorial freedom is preserved”. Do you 
know what is meant by monopoly in that 
context? 
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Miss Fraser: I think they were talking | 
about something similar to the situation in | 
New Brunswick or the situation in Quebec | 
before the Desmarais group split up; before | 
they got rid of their television holdings a | 
couple of weeks ago. 


Senator Everett: So that would mean in a : 
certain fairly wide area every certain form of | 
publication being owned by one group? 


Miss Fraser: Yes, or supposing one wild | 
day you woke up and every daily newspaper | 
in Canada was owned by the same chain. 
That would be a danger, a monopoly. 


Mr. Macdonald: I think we find ourselves 
sometimes getting confused about the defini- 
tions, multiple ownership versus concentra-| 
tion of ownership, I personally would not 
consider it necessarily bad that one man or 
one company could have ownership of various 
media in various areas of the country. When 
it is concentrated in one region, it is 
deplorable. a 


| 


Mr. Blaker: I wonder if I might also reply 
to that question. There would seem to be in 
the broadcast media two features which go ta 
this question of either multiple ownership ot 
concentration of a diversified interest. First 
that unlike the newspaper or at least to some 
degree, it is virtually impossible to get a grit 
on the eyes and the ears of the people withir| 
any particular locality. With respect to televi- 
sion—cable television is becoming a ver}| 
common feature in the urban centres. As t) 
radio of course, it is virtually impossible t 
stop the input into a set. You are crossin{ 
boundaries and as a matter of fact a $5 
short-wave radio can pick up Radio-China i 
it exists. I think in that sense of a monopol ! 
this doesn’t quite apply—certainly not +} 
radio and perhaps not as much to televisio 
as it might to a newspaper which has th 
additional difficulty of transporting its pal) 
ticular product. The other aspect of multipl 
ownership is that—I do not now speak for th 
entire membership but I have the distin« 
impression that quite a number of us felt-| 
that with the workload, we found that chai) 
operators tend to provide greater resourct, 
and staff and to improve the quality of new 
That is a very wide and not particular! 
defined judgment on my part. 


.'The Chairman: Are you talking in broa¢ 
casting or in newspapers? So 


es : 
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Mr. Blaker: I am now speaking of broad- 
casting. 
Senator Prowse: You are speaking of CTV. 


| Mr. Blaker: In my last comment I was 
referring to radio. 


The Chairman: You were thinking of 
Standard Broadcasting? 


_ Mr. Rod Blaker: Standard Broadcasting or 
£ could be Geoff Stirling’s total operation but I 
Jon’t recall the corporate name he uses for it. 

[believe there are two or three other chains; 
vhen you have the repeater stations which is 
a chain concept which simply feeds and addi- 
sional area. 

Senator Evereit: Than, you would almost 

ill agree that monopoly has to be a very 

ervasive thing to be called a monopoly? 


| Miss Fraser: In Quebec the particular area 
vhich alarmed people was Sherbrooke and 
hat is not a large area—Sherbrooke is not a 
ery big town. 


| | Senator Everett: No, I was not really talk- 
ag about its geographical size. It might be a 


mall area. 


Miss Fraser: Yes. 


} 

| Senator Everett: We would only be deal- 
og with a limited number of situations and 
ossibly only two which would come under 
ie heading of a monopoly in your mind then 
gather? 


Miss Fraser: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, I would like to have 
mie clarification on that. When you say only 
vo in Canada and Miss Fraser says the 
tuation in Sherbrooke by her definition 
ould qualify as a monopoly, then, I would 
iggest that there are more than two such 
tuations in Canada. 


‘Miss Fraser: Oh, I was saying yes to a very 
‘w. I do not know the exact number but as I 
»inted out I do not know anything about the 
‘est. 


Mr. Waters: I detected that at least most of 
'€ members were not interested in the prob- 
Im because I do not know whether they dis- 
guished or saw that much of a difference 
itween working for one paper or working 
ir a chain. It didn’t affect them significantly 
i their work. They were still subject to the 
‘me kind of pressure, they were still con- 
tnted with the same lack. of resources by 
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and large. So it was not a critical issue to 
them. Obviously it would be if it became a 
massive problem. But in working for a single 
owner or one that owned ten papers, working 
conditions were not that different, what was 
demanded of you was not that different and 
what you were able to do was not that 
different. 


The Chairman: Are the members calling on 
their experience prior to their working in 
Montreal or were they calling on their 
experience in Montreal? ; 


Miss Fraser: I think that I might say that I 
work for a chain—I work for a newspaper 
which is part of a chain and I don’t feel 
restricted in any way. On the contrary, it is 
very nice to have a large corporate organiza- 
tion behind you that can feed you with 
enough money to maintain a library and what 
not, but if I were in one of the several cities 
in Canada where the only two newspapers— 
morning and afternoon were owned by the 
same man and have the same staff but pre- 
tend to be different then, I would be quite 
perturbed. 


The Chairman: What if those newspapers 
were members of the chain for which you 
worked? 


Miss Fraser: I would rather not comment 
on that. 


The Chairman: I am not trying to be dif- 
ficult as I am sure you will appreciate it is 
not a hypothetical question. 


Miss Fraser: I realize it is not a hypothetical 
question... 


The Chairman: By all means don’t answer 
it. 
Senator Everett: Then your general view is 


that beyond monopoly situations the concen: 
tration of ownership is not a bad thing.... 


Miss Fraser: Not per se. 


Senator Everett: And it may be perhaps a 
good thing. 


Mr. Blaker: I wonder Senator if you 
wouldn’t define concentration of ownership? 


Senator Everett: I guess I would have ‘to 
use your term multiple ownership-similar 
investment pattern. 


Mr. Blaker: Well, with respect, I am afraid 
you have thrown back a question at me. I will 
if you wish use any definition we can agree 
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on for the purposes of establishing what a 
concentration of ownership is. Do you mean 
by locale, do you mean across several media, 
do you mean a vertical integration or... 


Senator Everett: Let us use FP as a case in 
point. 


Mr. Blaker: I don’t know the case. 


Senator Everett: Well, FP would own 
several newspapers but none of them to my 
knowledge—well, just let me restate thiSae bee. 
as I understand it is a newspaper chain that 
owns newspapers but all of them in different 
localities. 


Mr. Blaker: Then, I think of the reaction of 
the members of the association would tend to 
be that the services provided by the chain 
would more than offset the disadvantages of 
the chain. This would be from the point of 
view of the working journalist. 


Mr. Macdonald: That would explain it in 
the case of FP publications which may have 
something to do with the standards set by 
management or by the administration. 


Senator Everett: But you might not lend to 
criticism brought by virtue of the fact that 
they are chains but some other reason? 


Mr. Macdonald: That is correct. 


Senator Everett: Not because they are a 
group? 
Mr. Macdonald: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Blaker: If I might return with respect 
to a somewhat different relationship in terms 
of a chain which has to some degree the same 
effect on the news—Standard Radio News 
Service to which if I recall correctly are 
attached or involved approximately one dozen 
other radio stations across Canada. This of 
course is a service which these people pay 
for, and use if they see fit. In a sense that has 
the chain implication. It is a single source of 
accumulated information which is passing 
down an entire broad band conveying infor- 
mation to stations which can in turn, if they 
choose, convey it to the public. I would con- 
sider that as having absolutely no disadvan- 
tages and all the advantages. 


The Chairman: Just on that point would 
you not be concerned about the widest possi- 
ble dissemination of divergent views and the 
fact this might be limited by the kind of 
broadcasting structure which is described? 
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Mr. Blaker: Well, I think you would be 
running into more of a commercial question 
of what is within the feasible budget range of 
any individual radio operation, in that noth- 
ing would prevent a given radio operation—to 
use for example NBC on the one hand or | 
Standard Radio on the other or Reuters on 
the other hand—I have wound up with three | 
hands—I am sorry, but the point is that it) 
should not prevent development of additional | 
information other than as an economic matter | 
for the owners and management of the par- 
ticular station. 


Mr. Waters: I should perhaps emphasize the 
point that the twelve people pointed out that! 
the concentration of ownership can lead to 


think probably they are generally zealous in a) 
sense that they would like to see a thousand) 
competing chains across the land. They do not) 
like conformity imposed by organizational 
means. If that doesn’t happen too much then} 
they couldn’t care less what structure is 
employed. 


Senator Everett: Well, I can see where you 
would be concerned about that but I gather) 
from reading the rest of those two paragraphs, 
that most of the journalists who are applying| 
are saying “That is not true in my case.” 
They are saying if it is true in other cases Wf 
are concerned about it but in my case, in mj 
newspaper or radio station, I am not treatec 


that way. 


You make a very interesting point in item! 
46 and 47 regarding the situation in Wes) 
Germany to which you make the point, if yor 
follow through your argument, that chai’ 
ownership is not a bad thing, but whateve| 
might be bad about it, or bad about the fac, 
that newspapers have to be owned at all, ca. 
be corrected by some sort of management an 
editorial writers association as is mentione 
here. 


One of the things that we might look for ° 
more competition or single ownership. Ther 
are various ways of attempting to protect th) 
public and I gather your way would be not } 
get too worried about that aspect of it unles 
it goes too far. You would say a good way‘. 
protect the public is to have the editorii 
writers involved in the management, having’ 
real say of how management operates tl 
newspaper. That would be your solution? — 


| 
| 
| 
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| Mr. Macdonald: I would think that more 
\participation upwards would have a great 
\deal of influence on middle Management and 
‘would perhaps inspire middle management to 
realize that outside interests then can have 
‘very little influence on the reporters—and it 


would be protection for them as well. 


Miss Fraser: I think it is question of not 
just the editorial writers and management but 
of everybody and management. I realize that 
in a large organization it cannot be literally 
everybody; but the reporter on the floor is the 
person most isolated from the managerial 
aspect. 


| Senator Everett: You mean editorially in 
Hee broadest sense? 


_ Miss Fraser: In the broad sense. 


| Mr. Blaker: I wonder if I might follow up 
on that as well, Senator Everett. In theory the 
iecumulation of facts should be the same no 
matter who is reporting them. Obviously 
here is going to be some differentiation 

ecause of the human element, interest, and 
accuse expertese. 


_ The editorial aspect, and I mentioned ear- 
ier that I do essentially editorial work on a 
adio station—the editorial aspect has been 
ound in radio to be a not particularly trans- 
vortable commodity to other areas. 


_In general, the system of circulated editori- 
l seems to be now giving way to a demand 
or more local editorial material which would 
eflect presumably some of the more local 
eeds of the community. Perhaps this would 
nen come back to your earlier question and 
lso the Chairman’s question with respect to a 
ind of standardization of information in this 
articular circumstance. It is very difficult to 
‘andardize an editorial opinion and push it 
cross a broad band. It doesn’t seem to be 
vorking very well and many people do not 
2em to be terribly interested in that type of 
iaterial. 


On the last point, some of the points you 
ave been making, do of course apply to 
wspapers and to _ publishing generally, 
here the editorial staff is operated usually 
wrough a board—if the newspaper is large 
.ough for that purpose—and answers to, I 
ould presume, general guidelines of oho; 


| 
he people who editorialize on radio are 
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operating on such an immediacy basis that 
there is no hope to clear a policy three or 
four times a day. They have to be relied upon 
to express a sensible opinion and if their 
opinions are deemed in due course not to be 
particularly sensible the only result is that 
they have to be removed. You don’t particu- 
larly run into Stern and this L’ Express prob- 
lem so much in the electronics media. 


Senator Everett: I think you said that one 
of the reasons for the growth in the under- 
ground press was the failure of the estab- 
lished press. Would the growth of the subur- 
ban press be for the same reason then? 


Mr. McDonald: Well, I think the growth of 
the suburban papers—and they are spreading 
out across the country in fantastic propor- 
tions—is well, due to two proper reasons— 
one, the large metropolitan daily, in the case 
of some cities, or by and large the daily 
newspaper is trying to deal with entirely too 
much information on a regional, national or 
international or global level. Also somehow in 
our changing society there is a new emphasis 
on the community, the whole populous spirit 
is growing and sooner or later the large met- 
ropolitan daily newspaper such as_ the 
Montreal Star becomes irrelevant to the 
younger people I talk to from time to time. 


By going to their underground papers, they 
are reading things to which they can relate. 
They are not necessarily getting this over to 
your society which the daily newspaper might 
be missing out on, I am not sure, but certain- 
ly it is the spirit of the community which is 
bringing about this. 


Senator Everett: So it might not be so 
much a failure as an impossibility due to the 
make up of the large daily newspapers? 


Mr. McDonald: That is correct. 


Senator Everett: Well, to come back to this 
item on page 6, item 26. 


“A number of respondents were worried 
about the working reporters’ difficulty in 
communicating with middle management, 
especially with the editors and desk men 
who handle their copy.” 


We have talked about being concerned about 
the commercial pressures that are put on by 
advertisers and the pressures that are put on 
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through the public. Are you talking about 
pressure that is put on by the publisher with 
commercial interests through the editor, or 
are you talking about the pressures of the 
editor himself? 


Mr. Waters: My understanding of the 
answers that were made to that question was 
that it is the judgment being exercised by the 
middle management, the desk man. It is 
simply a problem of desk men getting their 
copy, they edit it, they do all kinds of things 
to it, they see so much coming across their 
desk and they are working at such a pace, 
that the possibility of sensitivity to the writer 
is simply not there. 

As a consequence, you wind up with a kind 
of anaesthetical relationship. You care about 
your copy but he does not. He is making 
judgment which probably has very little to do 
with the publisher because I think publishers 
are becoming much less influential in their 
papers than a lot of people realize. These 
people are making all kinds of judgment as to 
what story is important—this sort of thing. 
They will take a 15 paragraph story and cut 
it down to four and there is no communica- 
tion as to why they are making this judg- 
ment to the reporter so that there is this 
lack of dialogue. 


Senator Prowse: It is just like taking your 
car into the garage and getting it fixed and 
just receiving a bill. You can’t find out what 
happened to it? 


Mr. Waters: Yes. 


Senator Everett: This item 46, then, would 
tend to cure that? 


Mr. Waters: Yes. 


Senator Everett: One last question. One of 
the things that I have noticed in talking to 
editors and managing editors since this com- 
mittee started their hearings is what I detect 
to be reluctant to tell it like it is. I do not 
know if they are too close to their publishers 
and indeed if they are, they become part of 
the structure. I am not interested particularly 
in breaking that down but you do make an 
interesting: suggestion in item 53, page 12: 
You. say: - 
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“We urge that the committee go out in 
the field to talk with journalists across 
Canada to gain a feeling for their world | 
and their concern. We believe this is 
especially important because your inves- 
tigations should be centred on them. The 
media is not machinery but people, and 
journalists are the most essential people | 
within it.” r. 


If we do that are we going to run into the 
same reticence. In other words, would we} 
really get a greater answer in your judgment’ 
from working reporters than we would get 
from managing editors and editors? P 


Mr. Waters: I think if you want a cross-| 
section of opinion you obviously have to go 
into the working field. There may be some 
obstacle in the very simple fact that you are) 
sitting up in Ottawa attracting and inviting 
various groups of managing editors, pub: 
lishers etc. But because of our lack of organ: 
ization you won’t really learn that much fror 
associations with journalists. Hence oul) 
suggestion that it might be worth while to ge’ 
out into the field and talk to the workin; 
reporters. I do not think you will find mucl 
reticence. 


Senator Prowse: Where they are not organ) 
ized across the country, who do we talk to) 
Suppose we go into Edmonton where there i 
one newspaper. Now, how are we going to ge 
reporters to come down and talk to us?- | 


Mr. Waters: I would think your researc! 
staff would be doing some advance work é) 
that. 


Senator Prowse: They have. 


Mr. Blaker: The Press Club is probabl| 
your most suitable location and if I might ad) 
a personal opinion I think you would get) 
zero reading on reticence if you sit down an) 
talk to people who will flood you wit, 
complaints. i 


Senator Everett: But you must rememb' 
that we operate in public... 


Miss Fraser: If you could remove this kit 
of gentleman who is reporting everything V 
say you might get a freer response. lige 
could go out with some informal sessions. 


¢ 


_ Senator Everett: Well, the press would 
aise heck with us if we were to do that. 
fi 


' Mr. Waters: On press secrecy, I think that 
he reporters—I understand that you are 
voing to tape confidential conversations... 


|The Chairman: May I say that if any 
aember of the working press is interested in 
‘iving us information in confidence, we are 
aterested in receiving it. However, I am 
aking the position consistently and continue 
o take it that these hearings will be open 
nless otherwise requested by the witness, 
ut I might add I am only one member of the 
ommittee and the committee might easily 
ecide that that is not the proper decision but 
hope they won’t. We have taken the position 
hat the hearings will be open. 


' While I take Senator Everett’s point and I 
nderstand it and I am sympathetic with it I 
hink through our research, and in the course 
f the hearings, just as we have tonight, quite 
rankly we are able to get some of the atti- 
udes of the working press. Perhaps we 
hould consider ways of getting more. I take 
he point but I must say as far as the hear- 
ags themselves are concerned here in 
Yttawa, I would want to keep them open if 
ve possibly could. 


| 


Senator Everett: Well, assuming that the 
earings are open and our Chairman has just 
tated the point that you make here is still 
valid. 


_Mr. Waters: Well, I was thinking in the 
ature of rapping with journalists, I was 
ainking very informally and I was not think- 
ag of open public hearings. 


_ The Chairman: Would you like me to 
xXplain the verb “to rap” in this context? 


_ Mr. Waters: Well, to talk with rapport. 


_ The Chairman: I think all of us doing that 

2 an extent. We all have I think contacts 
vith the working press across the country 
nd I think in the community we come from 
: is fairly well known that we are members 
f the Senate. It is an interesting suggestion 
nd I think Senator Everett—I am grateful to 
im for drawing our attention to it. 


_I have only one more question. On page 7 
_t the top you say: 
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“If a major tonal characteristic emerges 
from these questionnaires it is the strong 
strain of self criticism they expressed.” 


I would like to ask you, Mr. Waters—I will 
ask you and if your colleagues have any opin- 
ions they with to express by all means they 
may do so—do you think that same strong 
strain of self-criticism exists in the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association and 
with publishers generally, collectively and 
individually 


Mr. Waters: I am working on a rather 
limited knowledge there. My impression on 
my very limited knowledge would be no. The 
self-criticism and the agony would be much 
greater at the level of the reporter than it 
would be at the level of the editorial staff. 


Miss Fraser: If I might comment. 
The Chairman: Please. 


Miss Fraser: On my own paper it does exist 
with my publisher, it really does. We have 
sessions where we tear apart every issue of 
the paper and try to find out what was 
wrong. 


Mr. Macdonald: I think by and large it 
exists on our paper as well. One example 
where it does not exist—I was doing a rather 
extensive piece a year ago on the future of 
the newspapers and communications general- 
ly, for the Star’s one hundredth anniversary 
issue in fact, and in the course of my research 
which was fairly extensive I wrote to publish- 
er associations, the head of newspaper chains 
etc. Of the three or four respondents most 
were limited to five lines. Most indicated little 
if any interest on the state of the business 
and I was really quite sad about that. 


Frankly, particularly, with reference to the 
FP publications it was the most negative 
letter I ever received. It was rather discourag- 
ing to start off my research on that plain, 
needless to say. 


The Chairman: Well, may I on behalf of the 
committee thank the four of you and perhaps 
on our behalf you will thank the rest of the 
membership, Mr. Waters. 


I had written down a note or two to 
express at this time even prior to Senator 
Everett’s comment a moment ago about going 
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into the field. So I was going to thank you 
and suggest that there is one obvious benefit 
already of your organization and that is that 
it brings working press people like yourselves 
before a committee like this. Because I do 
take Senator Everett’s point, I think it is very 
important that this committee has access to 
the kind of thinking which you and others 
like you can provide—so we are very grateful 
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to you. I think it is imperative that the com- 
mittee gain some insight into the attitudes 
and the problems of the people who are actu- 
ally working in the press. 

I can only say again, and I am sure I speak 
on behalf of the committee, that we are grate- 
ful to each one of you. Please convey to the 
membership our appreciation. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Beaubien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White 
and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 


able Senator Smith; 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the Said Special 


Committee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 


able Senator Smith; 

That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 


period. 
After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 18th, 1969. 


(7) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Everett, Hays, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), Prowse and Smith. (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Miss Cecile Souchal, Research Assistant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing The Canadian Council on Rural 
Development, were heard: 
Dr. Tom Espie, Executive Director 
Dr. Helen Abell, Professor of Sociology at the University of Waterloo. 
Mr. Charles Templeton, Journalist and Broadcaster. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien Deputy 
Chairman, Bourque, Everett, Hays, Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Pet- 
ten, Prowse and Smith. (10) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel; Miss Nicola 
Kendall, Research Director. 


The following witnesses, representing Thomson Newspapers Limited were 
heard: 
Mr. John A. Tory, Q.C., General Counsel 


Mr. St. Clair McCabe, Executive Vice-president and Managing Director 
Miss Margaret L. Hamilton, Vice-president and Publishing Executive 


At 6.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.00 p.m. 


At 8.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


| Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse and Smith. (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
| Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
_Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing the Peterborough Examiner and 


the Prince Albert Herald, were heard: 
Mr. William J. Garner, Publisher and General Manager of the Peter- 


borough Examiner 
Mr. J. W. Denhoff, Publisher of the Prince Albert Herald 


Mr. Gordon Coleman, Barrister and Solicitor 
Miss Margaret L. Hamilton, Vice-president and Publishing Executive, 
Thomson Newspapers Limited 
At 10.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Friday, December 19th, 1969, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST. 
Gerard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Ottawa, Thursday, December 18, 1969 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10 am. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) 
chair. 


in the 


|The Chairman: Honourable Senators, if I 
night call this meeting to order. This morn- 
ng we are going to receive two presentations. 
The one we are about to hear now and 
mother one at 11.30. I indicate the time just 
o that you will be aware that we will be 
wearing a brief at 11.30 from Mr. Charles 
“empleton. 

|The brief we are about to receive is from 
he Canadian Council on Rural Development. 
\itting on my immediate left is its executive 
irector, Dr. Tom Espie and sitting on his 
mmediate left is Dr. Helen Abell who is a 
rofessor of sociology at the University of 
Vaterloo. 

_If I may say, Dr. Espie, and Dr. Abell, that 
1e brief as we requested has been received 
iwree weeks in advance. It has been circulated 
) the members of the Committee. It has been 
‘udied and read by the Senators and we 
~ropose now that you may wish to take a few 
rinutes to explain it, expand upon it, review 
, Summarize it or indeed to say anything 
lse which may be on your mind. Following 
iat we will turn to the Senators who, I am 
are, will have some questions for you. 

I don’t say that you must use the 15 
unutes but you are free to do so. 


Dr. Tom Espie (Executive director, Canadi- 
a Council on Rural Development): Thank 
ou, Mr. Chairman. Honourable Senators, the 
ain purpose of our arrival here is obviously 
le presentation of the brief which has been 
| the members’ hands or Senators’ hands 
xv some time. 

However, maybe I could use as you suggest 
out 10 minutes or so to review some of the 
Mints in the brief that we have submitted 
id to pull them together at this time. 


THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
EVIDENCE 


First of all, perhaps a word or two about 
the Canadian Council on Rural Development 
which we are presenting here. 

The Canadian Council on Rural Develop- 
ment was established in 1965 by the then 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Development, 
to act as an advisory body with regard to the 
formulation of national policy on rural devel- 
opment. The Council continues to serve the 
Minister of Regional Economic Expansion, 
The Honourable Jean Marchand in a similar 
capacity. 

There are currently 31 members of the 
Council from all parts of Canada, either 
representing associations and organizations 
active in rural areas or distinguished by 
specific professional knowledge of rural prob- 
lems. I think it is fair to say that no other 
body speaks for so wide a range of rural 
interests as does the CCRD. 

The Council has, in recent years, come to 
the realization that development in rural 
Canada can only be premised on the provi- 
sion of adequate flows of information and the 
establishment of properly functioning chan- 
nels of communication. It, therefore, is anxi- 
ous to ensure that any enquiry likely to have 
an effect on national policy with regard to the 
mass media give due weight to the interest of 
Canadians living in rural areas. In the view 
of the Canadian Council on Rural Develop- 
ment the present national pre-occupation 
with economic disparity is an indication of a 
heightened sense of national capacity and an 
increased regard for equity. 

The establishment of the new Department 
of Regional Economic Expansion, with the 
avowed intent of reducing inter-regional eco- 
nomic disparity, is a welcome development. It 
should reduce this kind of disparity to some 
extent. 

However, in the view of the Council, con- 
cern for the economic gaps existing between 
the various regions of Canada, must not 
divert attention from the most glaring dis- 
parity of all, namely that separating the 
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income and living standard of rural Canadi- 
ans from the income and living standard of 
urban Canadians. 

Rural Canadians everywhere are largely 
missing out on the comfort and conveniences 
of our new affluent society. The government 
is cognizant of the economic and social prob- 
lem in rural areas and has introduced pro- 
grams of farm consolidation and re-training 
aimed at ameliorating the situation. 


But the overall problems of rural Canadi- 
ans persist—the problems of small communi- 
ties living in relative isolation, faced with 
stubbornly low prices for what they produce, 
losing many of their best young people year 
by year to the city. Although programs of 
government support can help, in the final 
analysis these communities can only survive 
by reason of their own determination and 
their own ability to marshal and organize 
their Own resources. 


Of course, it would be possible to affect an 
amelioration of living conditions of rural 
Canadians by some extension of our already 
widescale welfare system. But this in the long 
run can only be uneconomic and even 
demeaning. 

Rural Canadians have no inclination to 
become the pensioners of their wealthier 
urban counter-parts. In the view of the CCRD 
the answer to the problem of rural Canada 
can only be sought in programs of social and 
economic development. Not enhanced welfare 
programs. The demands on rural Canadians 
at the present time are onorous indeed. To 
survive they must increase the efficiency of 
their production in agriculture or the fishing 
industry. They must be flexible adjusting to 
changing markets and to volatile public 
demands for taste for what they produce. 

They must seek out new products and they 
must learn new skills whether they are to 
stay in rural areas or move to the city. 

They must adapt to new productive pro- 
cesses and new ways of working and new 
ways of living and they must change their 
attitudes and change their ways of thinking. 
Economic development, indeed economic sur- 
vival of rural Canadians will increasingly 
depend on their capacity for social change. 
Here is a policy and a functional role for the 
mass media—an essential role, a strategic role 
which the mass media can play in relating 
social growth and change which has for some 
years been recognized by development 
experts in every part of the world and by the 
United Nations. 
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I might add there that Dr. Able has worked) 
on such a program, financed by the United! 
Nations, concerned with the establishment of 
mass media facilities in West Africa. This was) 
part of an overall development effort. 


The brief presented to this Committee is a, 
summary or resume of some of the programs 
in which the mass media have been used as) 
tools of development. Interestingly enough} 
and this is also brought out in our brief, the) 
first pioneer advance in a socially responsible) 
use of the media was made in Canada. 

The CBC Farm Radio Forum programs 
were a brilliantly cultivated step in media use| 
of which this country might rightly be proud. 

Unfortunately, this series has been discon-) 
tinued. However, Canada is still the scene of 
considerable imaginative media programming, 
particularly with regard to the needs of the 
native people. Some account of this excellent) 
work is included in our brief. 

The point is that so much more needs to be 
done. A concern voiced in our brief to the 
Committee, that a more essential role be) 
assigned to the mass media in Canada’s Rura}| 
Development effort, has been felt for some 
time. It has been felt for some time by ow) 
Council and it is a concern which we know t¢ 
be shared by many rural Canadians. We 
stress in our brief that the mass media per! 
forms precisely those functions that we wisl 
them to. As a society we can use the media a) 
we wish. 

Two quotations from my report covering HI 
piece of mass media research with which — 
personally was associated a couple of year) 
ago are relative here. \ 

Traditionally television—and this projec 
was concerned with the use of television-| 
traditionally television uses scatter-gun tech) 
nique. It hits the largest number of viewel 
by aiming squarely at the centre of the masi 
It might be well argued that for the mas 
media this is the most apt policy. Certainl) 
most people are pleased most of the time wit 
most of the fare offered by television. 

In general terms the scatter-gun techiqu’ 
works well; but certain sub-populations mis 
out because they are too far from that centre 
point of which programs concentrate thei) 
aims. The sub-population are inadequatel, 
served. The world portrayed on television : 
not their world. Its problems are not the: 
problems and its news has little bearing 0 
their day to day lives. 

Because of this, television, rather tha 
tying them in to the totality of society | 
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some extent, even operates to reinforce and 
| underline their separation and isolation from 
society. Television in this context ceases to be 
a tool of socialization and acts rather as part 
of the mechanism of alienation. I should per- 
haps add that the point of the question was 
concerned with measuring the effectiveness of 
television as a vehicle for raising information 
in such levels as budgeting, shopping, health, 
diet and so on amongst the urban poor. 

We called this project Operation Gap Stop 
and it was rather a successful project. One 
thing clearly demonstrated by Operation Gap 
Stop is that television does have an alterna- 
‘tive available to the scatter-gun approach. 
True the scatter-gun approach is likely to 
remain of prime importance to the television 
industry but the mass public demands such 
generally acceptable anodines as the Beverly 


Hillbillies and the Andy Griffiths show. 
| The television industry will continue to 
‘provide these but while at the same time 


performing its other vital functions of moving 
mountains of detergents, kitchen cleansers, 
aspirins, stomach remedies and so on. 

There is an alternative of growth, and we 

call it the rifle technique. Operation Gap Stop 
can be used to pick out a specific target popu- 
lation and hit it successfully with exactly the 
kind of material needed in exactly the kind of 
format preferred. 
There are many such specific sub-popula- 
tions whose real needs are marginally met by 
the scatter gun technique. The old, the sick, 
the young and the housewife in this context 
is the royal poor, along with their particular 
problems and highly specific information 
“needs. 

Also be it noted that there are now 48 

positions on the T.V. dial. Does the same mass 
public have to be assaulted at the same time 
by 48 scatter guns? This carries communica- 
tions overkill to the point of absurdity. Surely 
it is not too much to ask that one of those 48 
positions on the T.V. dial be reserved for the 
poor. Another for the old, another for the 
housewife and so on. 
_ The central point in the brief presented by 
_the CCRD to this Committee is that we are 
only partially exploiting the potentialities of 
fhe mass media because we are neglecting 
certain relatively isolated sub-public in par- 
—cieular rural people. 

In fact, the mass media insofar as they 
orovide information to a large extent do not 
-‘unction as a mass media at all but they tend 
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to cater to the special tastes and interests of 
the more highly educated. The information 
needs of the less educated are marginally 
dealt with so those who have ample stores of 
information and many sources of information 
available to them are better served by the 
media than those for whom they are the sole 
source of information. 

This is not only inequitable but socially 
irresponsible. 

The federal government and the media 
themselves must assign a higher level of pri- 
ority to special informational needs of the 
sub-public, thus far to a large extent neglect- 
ed and disregarded by the media. 

This kind of special attention among rural 
Canadians is in the view of the CCRD par- 
ticularly pressing. The brief we have submit- 
ted is primarily intended to draw attention 
towards that need. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much Dr. 
Espie. 

Dr. Abell do you wish to add anything to 
that or should we proceed to the questioning? 


Dr. Abell: No, I wouldn’t add anything to 
that. 


The Chairman: I think perhaps Senator 
MacDonald will ask the first question this 
morning. 


Senator Macdonald: When you talked 
about the mass media you seemed to be talk- 
ing mostly of television and radio. What in 
your opinion is the function of the newspaper 
and the press? 


The Chairman: I think, Senator MacDonald, 
some of the press people would like you to 
repeat that because they couldn’t hear you. 


Senator Macdonald: I would like to know 
what in your opinion is the function of the 
press in regard to what you have been com- 
menting upon or what might be called the 
social affects of the mass media. You men- 
tioned television and in your brief there is a 
considerable amount of attention paid to 
radio programming. Has the newspaper as 
such a part to play as a tool of development 
in rural Canada? 


Dr. Abell: I would like to try and answer 
that. I worked for 11 years as a civil servant 
in Ottawa. In fact, I was hoping that you 
were going to be meeting in the Senate Build- 
ing so I could look out the window at my old 
office. 
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What I wanted to say is that back in 1951, Bruce, where this organization had been par- 


we had a study in Alberta where we looked 
at a great variety of variables including how 
farm people learn, where do they get infor- 
mation to do with agriculture per se, to do 
with homemaking and so on. I repeated these 
sorts of questions and studies in different 
parts of Canada over the years; a study 
which we did in Ontario in 1959 we are 
repeating now. We find the greatest main 
source of information has been traditionally 
the press but specifically the farm press. The 
farm press is the one and those of you who 
know the rural areas know that when the 
Family Herald died a tradition died in rural 
Canada. 

There are other attempts to fill that gap but 
the ordinary press, in the sense you know of 
the daily newspaper, is not the common 
source of information to the rural poor 
because first of all they don’t get it. When 
they do get it it is a day old. People’s sense of 
community is rather a narrow concept—where 
they live and move through. A weekly local 
paper is much more apt to be read. I am 
sure you Honourable Senators... 


The Chairman: We are also people I can 
assure you. 


Dr. Abell: I am sure you people are familiar 
with the generally lower average educational 
levels; so that the type of information, the 
way it is written all are a fact in the mass 
med'a reaching the rural people. 

So, my answer to your question would be 
that they have traditionally relied on the 
farm press specifically, but the weekly news- 
paper when it will print government hand- 
outs and other handouts also is a source of 
information. 


Senator Macdonald: What about radio—I 
notice you menticned that the Radio Farm 
Forum has been discontinued. Are there other 
programs taking its place? 


Dr. Abell: I wish I were absolutely certain 
what is currently going on today but I do 
know that the Farm Forum per se was dis- 
continued in 1965 I believe—in the spring of 
1965 as a national thing. But in terms of what 
took its place—an hour long program was put 
on by the C.B.C. probably in the same time 
slot but the format was changed and there 
was no organized listening group as part of it. 
They changed completely. One of the fas- 
cinating things that came out of that was that 
in two of the Ontario counties Gray and 


ticularly strong, I was told, and I have been | 
told this by many people, that there were at. 
least 60 of these organized groups that con-- 
tinued after the official program went off the 
air. The people had gotten into the habit of 
meeting and discussing what they were going 
to do about these counties. There was a really 
strong community spirit—and you know the 
areas, I think you know what I am talking | 
about. 

It performed a very real function. I do. 
believe that MacDonald College at Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue continued promoting English- 
speaking forum, groups in Quebec for some. 
years and to my knowledge it is still going on 
but I am not absolutely certain. 

Now, these are attempts to keep on a thing | 
that officially was discontinued. I can also add : 


a few words about the introduction of the | 
technique of the Farm Radio Forum, in other | 
countries but this would take the rest of the 
day and unless you want me to I won’t go) 
into that. 


Senator Macdonald: Would you like to 
have seen that program continued? | 


Dr. Abell: Well, personally, I think the germ | 
of it—the seed of it has been sown in North- ! 
ern Canada—Northern Ontario specifically. | 
The Indian-Eskimo association have a start on 
this using the same general principle but I} 
don’t believe they have the group listening. 
What I am talking about, you are probably 
familiar with, where they do have the C.B.C. 
facility in the North. They do have a small 
government grant I believe and they are 
using Eskimo local people to do the broad-| 
casting. They are using tapes and getting ; 
feed-back and this is an attempt to carry on! 
this sort of thing. They don’t call it Farm | 
Forum up there but. 


Senator Macdonald: That is just for select-| 
ed groups? | 


Senator Macdonald: Whereas the Farm 
Radio program was Canada-wide? 


Dr. Abell: National. Personally I think it has 
a potential need but I think it has to change 
with the times of course and I think—and I 
am speaking very personally here—the con- | 
tent wasn’t responsive enough for the needs 
of the people; because the people were sick of 
hearing the sort of things that I was asked te 


Dr. Abell: Yes. 
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speak about and I say that with some feel- 
ing. Not sick of it, but there should have been 
many other things that they were talking 
about. They should have been talking about 
marketing instead of production. 


Dr. Tom Espie: If I might add to that, Dr. 
Able. I at one time inquired from a senior 
officer of the CBC, the reason behind the 
_ discontinuing of the series. While in no way 
repeating the reasons, I was told—I was told 
that the series had not done the job that it 
_was intended to do. I am not too sure whether 
that was the most valid reason for the discon- 
tinuance. The problems of rural Canadians 
‘seem to have multiplied in intensity and in 
variety since the discontinuance of the pro- 
‘gram and I would suspect that the need for 
support from the media and the need for the 
‘increased flow of information to rural people 
has in fact increased since that time. 


_ Senator Macdonald: Do I take it from your 
brief that you believe that the media has a 
dual function to perform? Generally speaking 
you expect that the drift from rural areas to 
the cities will continue and consequently one 
function of the media is information for those 
who remain and the other is to assist those 
who have moved into the cities to adjust 
themselves to industrial life? 


Dr. Espie: I think these would be two very, 

very important ways in which the media 
could assist people in real need. There is no 
doubt I think that economic pressures, which 
are currently resulting in a flow of population 
from rural areas to the cities, and this is a 
dramatic flow as I think we are all aware, 
that the same economic pressures will contin- 
ue for some time; this flow is a fact of life 
which regretfully to some we will be living 
with for quite a few years, although eventual- 
ly, obviously, there must be some equilibrium 
arrived at. 
_ However, the sheer human distress occa- 
sioned by this flow, I think, is not perhaps as 
well known as it might be. The pressures on 
families resulting even on the occasion, in 
oroken homes, the sheer bewilderment of 
cural immigrants to the cities—there are real 
Quman problems and finally result in the 
measure not only in terms of human distress 
out in hard-nosed economic terms because the 
‘ural immigrant to the city will be unhappy, 
is he will also find trouble in finding work. 

' There is a real danger that not only himself 
but his whole family might end up on the 
velfare rolis. This will be sheerly because, in 
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many cases, there is a lack of information as 
to how he can and how his family can mesh 
into the highly complex urban way of living. 


I think that many of us really do not realize 
exactly how complex is the way of life we 
have put together in the city. How alien this 
is for some people in isolated rural areas. 


Senator Macdonald: In your brief on page 
7 you set out certain objectives which the 
mass media should perform. Do you think it 
is possible for them to perform such functions 
without governmental directions? Is it possi- 
ble for them to perform these functions 
through the present set-up and ownership? 


Dr. Tom Espie: Senator, with regard to page 
7 of the brief there are listed six functions of 
the mass media. Now, these functions are 
functions operated out from the operation of 
the media by a long tradition of sociological 
research these are the logical functions of 
which the media are capable. 

Now, this is the spectrum as it were of the 
functions which the media can perform. News 
is mentioned as one and the drawing together 
of society and society realizes that it is a 
totality. These are functions of the media. 
Now, as to which of these are accented— 
which particular function in the range are 
stressed, this would depend entirely upon the 
Way in which any particular society would 
choose to use the media. 

As we well know in Russia the media are 
used in a very different way to the way in 
which we use the media in this country. This 
is the spectrum of the way in which we could 
use them. I think that government interven- 
tion could certainly have an effect on the 
function of the media in the society. On the 
other hand even without government inter- 
vention the particular genesis of any nation 
or society are resolved in a particular set of 
functions peculiar to that society. 


Senator Macdonald: I am interested in one 
part of your remarks where you mentioned 
that “although programs and government 
support can help’’.. 


The Chairman: Where is this, Senator? 


Senator Macdonald: Page 4, “in the final 
analysis these communities can only survive 
by dint of their own determination and their 
ability to marshal and organize their own 
resources”. What happens if they don’t have 
sufficient resources to organize and marshal to 
keep them going? 
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Dr. Tom Espie: It is a horrible thought. I 
think what is mentioned here is that finally, 
any amount of government help or help from 
the outside will only be effective if there is a 
certain minimum of internal resources within 
any particular community. 


Now, there will be communities and we 
must face this, that rural Canada will be 
fading out in the next five or ten years. We 
know this and it is sad and it is tragic; but 
there are some on the margin I suspect which 
can be kept alive usefully, economically, and 
productively with some degree of government 
intervention. 

The resources do have to be there in the 
community. 


The Chairman: I was going to ask Dr. Abell 
a question. Would you care to comment—and 
it is such a broad question—it is one of these 
questions that you could spend all afternoon 
on but fortunately we just can’t do that. 
Would you care to comment, as related to the 
people in your organization, on the role and 
the function and the service provided by the 
weekly newspaper across the country, and 
particularly newspapers which serve rural 
communities. Are they helping to meet these 
problems you describe here? 


Dr. Abell: Well, I cannot speak with 
authority on this. All I can say is that people 
get a great variety of news from a great 
variety of sources such as the farm press. 


'The Chairman: Well, that was going to be 
my next question. I was going to ask you 
about the farm press but I purposely asked 
you about the weeklies first. 


Dr. Abell: Well, they get the weekly but 
what they read in the weekly is another 
thing. 


The Chairman: What do you think of the 
weeklies? 


Dr. Abell: Well, I used to read the 
Stouffville Tribune when my family lived 
there and I knew who had tea with whom 
and I occasionally saw something broader than 
local concern; but local concern was what the 
local people wanted and if they wanted 
national concern they would turn on the radio 
news. 

They had a variety of ways of getting 
information but this is a small town near 
Toronto. This was different from some place 
in an isolated community, because they had 
these facilities. 
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‘The Chairman: Well, let us talk about the | 
farm press. What do you think of the farm | 
press in Canada today? 


Dr. Abell: Well, I am speaking as a world | 
sociologist, a person who looks after poor | 
people and their point of view and not the 
point of view of the press but the user’s point | 
of view... 


The Chairman: That is exactly what we | 
want. | 


Dr. Abell: It is an important part of life, | 
where homes at a very low income level tra- | 
ditionally were able to get one or another of | 
the publications; and the one I mentioned, 
which is unfortunately dead and buried, was | 
the commonest at that time. But there are a | 
few others that come. Most of them are from | 
associations or special interest groups, as you 
probably know. We know they are read and | 
we know that by asking people ‘“‘What do you | 
read, what do you find out what is helpful to | 
you and what else do you want?”. | 

About my only summary comment on farm | 
press would be that people will read this | 
material as long as it meets their needs. What | 
they look for are things that will help them | 
in the business, the economics of farming. | 
They want new information, they want | 
market price, all this sort of thing. 

Farm press no longer meets that need} 
because they can receive it instantaneously | 
every day at noon but they do want an) 
understanding of what is going on. Where do | 
you find out what is going on? Why in the | 
world are people starving and we have wheat 
we can’t sell? These are the questions that the | 
people are asking. 


The Chairman: Dr. Abell, I know that the! 
Senator has some questions but I would just | 
like to ask one more if I may. I happen to 
know, as we discussed earlier, that you spend | 
a large part of every summer on Prince 
Edward Island and I wanted to ask you what) 
do you think of the media which serves Prince! 


Edward Island? | 


Dr. Abell: What do I think of the medial 
Well, I go there as a Canadian enjoying a rest} 
and I rely on radio for news. I deliberately 
don’t have television and yet the neighbours) 
do. The CBC as far as I know is the only} 
television that they can receive. In other) 
words they don’t get American stations—they| 
don’t pick it up. So you, in effect, have a! 
captive audience; but I frankly have a high) 


) 
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opinion of most CBC programming. I am 


| saying that as a citizen because I think we 
| have some excellent material and the Islan- 


ders do see this. You have tied the Islanders, 


| just through hockey games if nothing else, to 
| television. 


The Chairman: What about the newspa- 
pers, do you read them? 


_ Dr. Abell: Yes, I do. I make it my business 
to look at them but I can only look at them 
from the point of view from a professional 
‘centered in Ontario. So I don’t have the 
‘same interest in them as a person and I 
-don’t want to go On record saying what I 


‘think should be done to correct the news- 
papers down there. 


The Chairman: Why not, why don’t you 
want to go on record? 


Dr. Abell: Because I haven’t studied it thor- 
‘oughly enough and as a sociologist I should 


have figures down to the decimal point. What 


I really am saying is don’t think basically the 
‘public in Prince Edward Island is informed. I 
know they are not informed about what ways 
in two years, hundreds of thousands of dol- 


lars were spent on the so-called development 


plan. There was no public participation in 
‘that and even people who belonged on the 


local committee weren’t informed of what 


‘Was going on. The man who was in charge 
yhas since gone but his name was used—a 
chap by the name of Gailagher, I believe. But 
ae use this in a roundabout way of answering a 
question, sir, because I think the media could 
and should have a responsibility for letting 
‘people—in this case of the Island—know 
exactly what was being done and planned in 
terms of so-called economic development. I 
don’t think the planning should be done in 
‘secret. I think the press could have had far 


more coverage of the pros, the cons and what 
is going on, a feedback if you will... 


_ The Chairman: Are you talking about the 
Newspapers or the press generally? 


Dr. Abell: Of the whole media. It could have 
done on radio, television, and certainly in the 
press. I feel rather strongly about this be- 
cause we do have information on the lack 
of this application of participatory democracy, 
which is a great word but it is pretty tough 
to apply, but it can be done and the media 
are one way of doing it. 

_ We should let people know what is being 
planned and the press can do this. 
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Senator Prowse: Why wasn’t it done? Was 
it because the media refused to carry any 
information or because the people who were 
conducting the surveys quietly conducted 
their survey and never told anybody? 


Dr. Abell: Well, here again, I only have a 
personal knowledge of this—no real knowl- 
edge I suppose—secondhand information but 
the latter point is true they didn’t want the 
news out. 


Senator Prowse: So it is not the media’s 
fault? 


Dr. Abell: Well, I think that it probably isn’t 
but I would say that a good radio man, a good 
television man or a good newspaper man gets 
the news. 


Senator Prowse: If there is enough staff. 


Dr. Abell: Well, if there is enough staff and 
he is devoted enough. 


The Chairman: Dr. Abell, I am not trying to 
put you on the record having you say things 
you don’t want to say so please answer as you 
will. You did say a few minutes ago that you 
thought that the people on the Island are not 
well-informed. Would you care to expand on 
that? 


Dr. Abell: Well, not well-informed in the 
sense that are they aware of the alternatives 
that exist for them in the case of, we will say, 
“The causeway”. The alternatives for exam- 
ple, if a causeway could be built and possibly 
some day it will be, how this fact will change 
their lives. I don’t think they really under- 
stand this because the minute you make the 
Island more accessible, naturally tourism will 
increase, naturally people will demand a dif- 
ferent pace of life, they will demand better 
food, more and better restaurants, more 
liquor outlets and all of the things that 
modern life demands. 


The Chairman: All of the great benefits of 
the cities? 


Dr. Abell: Yes. I have a feeling, and I am 
saying this with more emotion than logic, that 
the Islanders themselves basically are fearful 
of change. Yet they know things have to be 
done and they are not really being given the 
free and open sort of information about alter- 
natives, which would help them to realize 
that if large outside interests buy up large 
amounts of land and go into large scale verti- 
cally integrated production, this in turn is 
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going to put a lot of independent farmers out 
of business. This may be good or bad but at 
least the people should know that this is a 
possibility. 

I don’t think they realize what will happen 
when urbanization, heaven forbid, really hits 
that Island or any other isolated place—what 
this means in terms of cost, cost to taxes, 
what urbanization means in terms of increas- 
ing the inner structure, buildings that go up, 
the sewage plants and water and all of the 
things that are part of the planning process. 

I think the media can, and by media I mean 
the press, radio and television and one of the 
best we have in Canada the National Film 
Board which hasn’t been mentioned. The 
National Film Board has done a fantastic 
amount of good of development in this coun- 
try. I personally hope that it doesn’t go by the 
board. In case you are interested, as a univer- 
sity professor, I use NFB films because we 
have many excellent ones. 

Sometimes we have to wait two and three 
months because they haven’t got the staff to 
send them out. I think this just body should 
be aware of this. I am speaking from the 
user’s point of view. If you want to get a 
feeling for rural people there is a recent NFB 
film called ‘‘Wilf’—it is a man’s name and I 
showed it to a bunch of sophisticated urban 
students and half of them were men and they 
were really affected. 

Now, what am I saying about Prince 
Edward Island? I am saying that I don’t think 
that the Islanders, as I understand he or she, 
really understands the economic and social 
forces that are at play. I think part of the 
reason is that it needs to be out in the open 
and I think this is where the mass media has 
a responsibility. 

I am talking about the press, I am talking 
about radio and I am talking about television. 


The Chairman: Thank you. You were talk- 
ing about people who understand rural 
Canada. I think one of the Senators on our 
Committee understands rural Canada, Senator 
Hays and I believe he is next. Oh, I am sorry, 
Senator MacDonald. 


Senator Macdonald: Apart from minority 
groups being neglected, you talk about rural 
Canada. Do they not nowadays have practi- 
cally the same advantages as those people 
living in the city? 


Dr. Abell: Well, here again it depends on 
which part of Canada you are talking about. 
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There has been of course a great surge in : 
educational facilities offered. With the © 
minority groups, the isolated groups, one of 
the problems is no matter how good the 
facilities are, that are offered in terms of 
school buildings, courses, teachers and this 
sort of thing, sir, that the attitude of the | 
parents is—well, that is another world, that is 
not for me. 

You as a Metis or an Indian or any one of 
the people who are in this minority category, 
and even if you do go through this school | 
system there is nothing at the other end of it. | 
There is no job for you, there is no oppor- 
tunity. You do go through say a regional | 
school system but where do you go from | 
there? How do you get a job? These are some | 
of the real problems. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, these are special | 
problems but I was talking apart from those. 


Dr. Abell: Yes, in general, educational levels | 
are rising and we are one of the few coun- | 
tries in the world with free and compulsory | 
education at the elementary and secondary | 
level but many of our people don’t realize | 
that means free and compulsory for the stu- 
dent and not the taxpayer. At least, the possi- 
bility is there and I have evidence of this as 
does anyone who studies Canadian society. 
We all do by simply looking at the census | 
figure which shows these increases. i 


Senator Hays: Dr. Able, you speak of poor | 
people in the rural areas. If they are poor 1 | 
suppose the problems are economic. In your | 
opinion, what information are we not getting 
to these people in so far as economics is con- | 
cerned, that may be available? | 


Dr. Abell: Well, I think it is the same old | 
story. If, for instance apart from the media, if | 
you assume that Canadians belong to a varie- | 
ty of organizations, as I am sure everyone in | 
this room does—you know if I sat down and 
did a little survey, for example, as to what 
groups you belong to, you would name serf- | 
vice groups of one sort or another. I don’t) 
know if Senators belong to the Rotary Club 
but many adult Canadian males belong to’ 
service clubs and alliances and this sort of 
thing. If you are a rural person you might) 
belong to the Federation of Agriculture or the 
Farmers Union and there are many others. 


The Chairman: Political parties? 


Dr. Abell: Oh, I have never heard of those. 
But, at any rate, presumably because of your 
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‘special interest you belong to various groups 
‘and because of your race and religion you 
‘belong to certain church organizations as well 
las the rest of us. 


One thing that has been documented in this 
‘country, in the United States and all over and 
‘Europe, of course, is that the poor, the 
economically poor do not tend to belong to 
organizations because this is a middle class 
‘and upper class phenomenon. It is not charac- 
teristic of the lower income level. 


Senator Prowse: Nobody asks them to join? 


Dr. Abell: This is one very real fact. Also I 
‘don’t know how a man feels about it but if 
‘you didn’t have the right clothes to wear 
would you go? It is certainly true of women 
and I assume it operates the same way with 
men. 
| When you say: “why don’t they know about 
programs”, one reason is they don’t have the 
same channels of communication in the inter- 
personal sense. Another is, in spite of my 
comment on the use of the farm press and the 
national mass media, not every rural person 
or every urban person is capable of under- 
standing the reading level even of the ordi- 
nary newspaper. It is a problem when you 
look at educational levels. For instance, look 
at the educational levels of the Metis and the 
Indians. At what reading level are these peo- 
ple—at grade two, three, four,—this is a real 
problem. 

_ Of course, it costs money to even buy a 
weekly newspaper. These are all facts of life 
but I must tell you that one way that rural 
people certainly are being reached is televi- 
sion. I did some interviewing recently and I 
have for years in various parts and I was in a 
very low income area of this province, not 
more than 50 miles from here, incidentally, 
and I was trying to find my way. I had an 
interview at a certain home which was a 
farm home and I had to knock at different 
doors to ask if I was on the right road. I 
stopped at at least four different homes and 
they were all what would be described as 
rural slums. They had all the attributes of a 
slum, the house falling down, the broken- 
down cars, machinery, all of these things 
which would indicate a very low level of 
income. In every case I had to knock many, 
many times and always on the side door, 
never the front door and why? Because of the 
noise of the television. 

_ In one case it was an elderly man and the 
other cases there were women in the home 
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glued to the television set and this was during 
the morning. Now, what am I saying? They 
can be reached, but what were they looking 
at and what were they listening to? They 
were looking at something that gave them 
entertainment... 


Senator Prowse: They were 
watching “As The World Turns’’? 


probably 


Dr. Abell: Yes, that would probably be one. 
I am not saying that that is good, bad or 
indifferent but I am saying it is a fact. They 
are looking at it. They can be reached but 
they are not being reached with something of 
an educational or helpful nature but that 
doesn’t mean it has to be dull. 


Senator Hays: Are we not getting through 
to these people that which would make them 
better off? Let me explain for a moment. You 
take Hutterite families who have no newspa- 
pers, no weeklies, no radio, no television but 
they are the best farmers in Canada. 


Dr. Abell: No question about it. 
Senator Hays: And the most wealthy. 
Dr. Abell: Yes. 


Senator Hays: 
clone 


They have this informa- 


Dr. Abell: I don’t consider them poor, do 
you? 


Senator Hays: No, but they use the tools 
that are available. If you go to a research 
station you will see them there more than 
anybody else. If there is a good farmer in the 
neighbourhood, they are there all the time. If 
he is growing a new variety of wheat, they 
are there all the time. This is the sort of 
information it seems to me you have to give 
these people. How do you get this information 
to these people in your opinion? 


Senator Prowse: Through motivation. 


Dr. Abell: Yes, motivation—I think you 
have hit on a very important group of peo- 
ple—the Hutterites. We have a group of 
people at Bright, Ontario, which are similar 
to Hutterites but they call themselves the 
Brothers of Early Christianity—I am sorry I 
can’t remember the exact name but I take 
grad students there every year. The reason I 
am familiar with this is that I have been in 
Alberta, in fact, I was born there and my 
family made a horrible mistake, they brought 
me to Ontario at a tender age but anyway, 
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the Alberta situation of the Hutterite colony I 
am slightly familiar with. 

‘The difference there is that religious beliefs 
not the agricultural fundamentals compel 
those people to the land. It doesn’t say we 
should be excellent farmers. They do adopt 
new technology, but socially, they have their 
own rigid set of ways of behaving and family 
relationship but that doesn’t mean they are 
not good farmers. 

I don’t consider them poor in any sense 
because their own self-satisfaction isn’t based 
on money. 


The Chairman: I think perhaps the point 
that Senator Hays was making, Dr. Able, if I 
understood his point, was that these people 
have attained this degree of success if you 
will without any access to the media at all. 


Dr. Abell: Yes, in this case I agree with you. 
They deliberately do not want access to the 
media. That in turn introduces new ideas, 
new aspirations, changes, to the young. 


Senator Hays: They have all the new ideas. 
I think they have sex because I have never 
seen so many children. 


Dr. Abell: Well, Senator, you don’t learn 
about this from reading the paper. 


Senator Hays: There is no_ cost-price 
squeeze for these people. They use all their 
own logic that is available and to visit them 
is an education. They are not poor. 


Dr. Abell: I agree with you, Senator. 


Senator Hays: Their basic education is only 
grade 9 and they don’t go to school any 
longer than this. 


Dr. Abeil: Yes. 


Senator Hays: But how do we communicate 
this sort of information to the people? How 
do we communicate this type of information 
to the other Canadian farmers? They are not 
using the right tools that are available and 
these are available to them. If they use them 
they do well, if they don’t use them they fail. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I could sum up this 
question by saying if the Hutterites can do 
this why can’t other farmers? 


Dr. Abell: One reason goes back I think to 
the mot vation. Why is a Hutterite a Hutter- 
ite? Socialization process is what keeps them 
as a colony and a group? They want to be 
good farmers because this is being close to 
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God amongst other things. There is a strong | 
motivation and reasons for being what you 
are. 

Most other Canadian farmers are farmers | 
with very few exceptions because their 
fathers were farmers. It wasn’t a free choice. 


Senator Prowse: That is why the Hutterites 
are farmers as well. 


Dr. Abell: Yes. A Hutterite doesn’t question } 
this. Today’s young man is questioning it, | 
That is one of the reasons for the flow from 
the farm to the city. The traditional attitude | 
that you have to stay on the farm, no matter | 
what, because this is your duty, this attitude | 
is changing. It is changing drastically. You 
are saying—how do you reach the people, who 
are still on farms and who are poor by any) 
standard if you take the twenty-five hundred | 
dollars more or less or whatever. How do you 
reach them? I don’t think you reach them 
with pleas to become better farmers. I think 
you reach them with information that maybe 
there is no future for you as a farmer. Maybe | 
there is a future for you as a hired man. That | 
is a dirty word in this country. 

Try to get a farmer, an employer of other 
farmers to even talk about the possibility of | 
organizing farm labour and paying them a 
decent wage. I tried it for years and if I 
weren’t a woman I would have probably had. 
tomatoes thrown at me by farmers groups| 
right across this country. 

Some of those people, who are struggling) 
on small farms as entrepreneurs, cannot see, 
it. They haven’t the capital, they haven’t the 
knowledge, they haven’t the motivation, they) 
haven’t the help and they would be far better 
off working at something they know on a 
paid basis, which is where I see them as a) 
potential farm labour force. This is one of the) 
ways in which they can be helped. Not by. 
trying to make every farm an economic, self- | 
sufficient unit because that cannot be today. 1 


Senator Hays: You are still not answering 
my question. | 


Dr. Abell: I am sorry. 


Senator Hays: This information—I am) 
thinking about the mass media—this informa-| 
tion should be getting to agriculturists; they 
are not received it. There is a great vacuum 
today and there are not many farm 
newspapers. When we do read, we reac 
cultural things and that sort of thing but 
nobody is telling the farmer, that if you grow 


| 
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Manitou wheat, instead of Thatcher you are 
going to make another $15 an acre. If you 
grow Grizzly oats instead of some of the old 
fashioned variety like Banner you are going 
to get another 50 bushels. If you use this 
much fertilizer, this is $50 an acre. This is the 
information that it seems to me we are not 
getting over. I am wondering in your opinion, 
how do we get this information to the farm- 
ers of which they are just completely 
ignorant? 


_ Dr. Abell: I would say that there is some- 
thing drastically wrong with the agricultural 
extension services and as you say farmers 
don’t know some of the very important things 
you just mentioned. 


What is wrong with the large number of 
men that we have in every province. To my 
knowledge they are called Ag Reps or agents 
or whatever depending on where you are? 


_ First of all, these are the men that we as 
tax payers support to transmit the very infor- 
mation you are talking about to farmers but 
they traditionally have worked only with cer- 
tain farmers. 


Senator Prowse: The ones that come to see 
him? 

| Dr. Abell: Exactly. The low income group. 
| Senator Macdonald: That doesn’t always 
necessarily follow. 


| Dr. Abell: You feel that some men are 
making the effort? 


_ Senator Macdonald: I know some of the 
agricultural representatives really go out and 
work amongst farmers all the time. 


|| Dr. Abell: Well, this is what I think they 


_ should do, sir. I think we all agree that this is 
‘heir role. 


Senator Hays: Do you think that for 
mstance, T.V. and radio are monopolies. If 
you get a licence and you are able to carry it 
on, economically you are not going to have a 
problem if there are not too many licences 
given. Do you think that where we say there 
must be so much Canadian content to reach 
shese people, should we also say that as well 
as Canadian content there must be more time 
‘or Say, agriculture or the very things that 
7ou are speaking about? Do you think regula- 
dons would be the answer? 


Dr. Abell: I think that the possibility is 


here. The potential is there. You talk about 
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Canadian content—I understand you could 
bring a program from New Zealand or Aus- 
tralia, put it on the air and this is called 
Canadian content. I may be wrong but that is 
my belief. 


The Chairman: Yes, and also the world 
series. 


Dr. Abell: Well, you are saying if I under- 
stand you, sir, should some of this so-called 
public time, time that is not used to sell... 


Senator Hays: Or additional time. 


Dr. Abell: Or additional time. Should this be 
devoted to specific purposes and I am saying 
that that is exactly what our brief tries to 
say. 


Senator Hays: You feel that radio or televi- 
sion as a term of their licence be required to 
have so many hours a week devoted or 
assigned to agriculture. We are talking about 
poor rural people, aren’t we? 


Dr. Abell: Yes. 
Senator Hays: They are all agriculturists. 
Dr. Abell: And fishermen. 


Senator Hays: Well, do you think that this 
is a possibility? 


Dr. Abell: Well, I think it is a possibility, I 
think it should be looked at seriously because 
the content of the program is the whole thing. 
Rules and regulations could be passed but 
unless the spirit of really getting meaningful 
information in a meaningful way is present, it 
would just be dead time. Because people 
wouldn’t listen. If it were dull at the begin- 
ning they would just turn it off. 

If you had a high quality type of program 
with some vitality in it, something that is 
meaningful and related to the people— 
remembering the income and the educational 
levels that we are talking about—and involve 
some of them in these programs—the Nation- 
al Film Board does this all the time—I think 
it could be helpful. 

This is very much like the experience I had 
when I was asked to evaluate the introduction 
of Farm Radio Forum in Ghana, in Africa. 
Out of 20 programs, every fourth program 
was what was called a feedback, chiefs, 
women, men from far away—some of them 
who had never been to the capital, were 
brought in and were used on live programs. 
The people in the villages—and we were out 
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studying the reactions—were just thrilled to 
the core. It was real, it was meaningful, it 
was our people and you reacted to what was 
going on. It wasn’t just a lot of people who 
werent—I am not able to find the right 
words, I feel so strongly about it. 

I don’t think it can be, for instance, a man 
like this handsome character sitting here talk- 
ing to the world people. I don’t think they 
would relate to Mr. Templeton. 


The Chairman: Do you mean Mr. Spears or 
Mr. Templeton? 


Dr. Abell: Well, isn’t that Mr. Templeton? 


Senator Smith: But the other one is Mr. 
Spears. 


Dr. Abell: Well, they are both handsome. I 
don’t mean this in any negative sense at all 
but I mean that the kind of people we are 
concerned about, if you will, the world poor, 
the Indians and the Metis will be much more 
apt to react if for instance Mr. Templeton had 
with him one or two of the same people that 
we are trying to reach. It would be on some 
sort of an interview program where the pro- 
gram took place in their home, this sort of 
thing. It becomes real and meaningful. That is 
why.I stress so much that you can pass all the 
rules and regulations you want, but unless 
the people responsible for running those pro- 
grams, operating those stations and getting 
those licences do so in enlightened self-inter- 
est—not just you know humanitarianism on 
cloud nine, enlightened self-interest you will 
not have good programs. 


Senator Hays: Well, Dr. Able, four good 
cows will produce $2,500. Now, in Japan the 
average farm is only two and a half acres and 
these people are self-sustaining. So this old 
$2,500 is just a miss as far as I am concerned 
because I just dont’ believe it. Four good cows 
will produce $2,500 at today’s depressed 
prices. Now, a man will get his four cows on 
50 acres but he isn’t doing a very good job, 
is he? 

Dr. Abell: Well, many of these people seek 
part-time employment. This is one of the 
phenomena of how these people try to meet 
this. You can’t get it through government 
transfer payments... 


Senator Hays: Well, 
worker, not a farmer. 


he is a_ part-time 


Dr. Abell: Well, you are a fundamentalist. 
According to the census if he sells... 
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Senator Hays: Oh, that is a lot of bunk. I 
just don’t believe that. 


= 


Senator Smith: I would just like to ask Dr, 
Able or Dr. Espie a question on the very 
points that Senator Hays has just brought up. 
How can you relate that a little farmer who | 
only has four cows on 50 acres is that bad of 
a farmer? How can you relate that to the lack} 
of access to the communications media in 
general. ; 

Now, let’s leave the native people aside 
because they are a special problem and they 
don’t enter into this generalized picture. How 
can that be related to the lack of access to the 
news media, to the kind of program which is 
available to them through local radio station 
and through certain other television pro- 
grams. There are all kinds of great farm pub-) 
lications and weekly newspapers. In this) 
modern day and age, surely with to-day’s) 
educational programs, the rural kids, who are) 
being brought into the consolidated high) 
schools, are getting special education in farm-) 
ing and in fishing. So how can you relate this) 
to the situation that he is talking about. 

I am concerned as well with the low income ! 
fishermen in my province, Nova Scotia. If you 
would care to comment on that. 


Dr. Abell: Well, it is a very good question 
so why don’t we have Dr. Espie handle tha’ 
one. 


Dr. Espie: I was going to sort of weasel ‘ 
little bit there and I was going to reply some 
what about what Senator Hays just said) 
Mentioning for example the situation i 
Japan. Very small acreages do in fact sustai) 
large families and very successfully. It may 0 
may not be significant but the Radio Farn 
Forum programs which were originated i 
Canada were transplanted to Japan and con 
tinued in Japan in a television contest. As D! 
Able is aware, because as a United Natior 
project this has also been done in Ghana, th, 
Japanese experience from the farm forw 
was very, very successful. It is known to hay 
acted as a vitalizing force in rural areas. | 

I think it would probably have been a sit 
nificant role in assuring that in a Japanes 
context these minute farms are capable ( 
sustaining large farm families. 

‘We, for one reason or another dropped th 
particular series. The facilities are there 
everybody—in a sense we can say that tl 
facilities to become a millionaire are availab| 
in our economy for everybody. This is true. | 
is possible, or logically possible, for anybot 
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_'o become an Onassis; and in the same way, 


t is perfectly feasible for anybody given the 


eins and the communication facilities we do 


iave that are available to everybody, to seek 
yut that information and to become a very 
‘uecessful farmer. 

Too many of those are not particularly 
dept at seeking out information and they 


lon’t get that extra little push which might 
ie given them by a judicious combination of 
he Ag Rep with the fishery oriented pro- 
ram. I think this may be the way to success 
ere. This has been done by the U.N. and the 
roblem has been, in peasant agriculture, to 
mehow motivate the peasant agriculturist 
r fishermen. To somehow tell them that you 
an grow Mexican dwarf wheat and it works 
md this has happened in India. T.V. and 
adio have been very successful spreading the 
tion of this successful wheat. 

Now, India is finally self-supporting in 
arms of wheat, so I think the right kind of 
uix, the real push in an Ag Rep’s direction 
an do the trick and has done it in quite a 
2w areas in the developing country. It is an 
xtraordinary thing that India’s grain produc- 
on has zoomed to the extent that, being a 
ountry subject to frequent famine and 
icious famine, they are now approaching the 
oint to be able to support grain. 


‘Senator Hays: Well, getting back to the 
lass Media program, the programs that most 
f the farmers see are showing the poor 
armer. You don’t show the good farmer. You 
ever Say, well here is a man that is making 
success of this; but it seems to me that that 
‘pe of program is an important part because 
eople learn a great deal more if they can 
se—and I go back to the Hutterites again. 
ou are a neighbour of a Hutterite and you 
cow 130 bushels to the acre, every other 
utterite within 300 miles is there to see it. 
he first thing you know he is trying to get 
ome seed and so on and this is the way he 
Paes. What they do in real life, I just 

mn’t know. It seems to me there is a place 
or programming and getting it through to 
lese people, rather than all of us talking 
s0ut the poor fellow who is only earning 
2,500. I must go back—that is only four 
cers, you know—$2,500. The farmer who 
in’'t grow four steers is not a farmer. 
It sees to me that instead of always show- 
'§ the poor, let us show some of the success- 
‘l people in this sort of programming. It gets 
‘Toss to these people. 
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Dr. Abell: Yes, I think you are onto the 
point that I was trying to make earlier. You 
need to change aspiration levels and obvious- 
ly people have to want it or else they are not 
going to change. They have to want some- 
thing and their aspirational level has to be 
something that they can see is manageable 
within their limitations. 


In other words you couldn’t show and 
expect a real change if you showed the big- 
gest and most prosperous farm in Alberta—I 
have been on some of these, as I have in 
Ontario and other places—because it has to 
be something in the nature of a progression. 


I would think you would destroy the very 
thing you are after if you showed an extreme 
type of operation—a quarter of a million 
dollar capital investment and this sort of 
thing. I think you reasonably could show dif- 
rerent levels, that is really my only point 
here. In terms of another very relevant point 
you just made, people like to see. In this early 
Alberta study that I referred to, when we 
looked at how people do learn in terms of 
farming information, the most common one 
was from other people. It turned out to be the 
wife. Now, she wasn’t born knowing all this 
but she in turn had access to radio during the 
day and she read more. Her educational level 
in general as you know, was a year and a 
half or two more years in school, which 
means she has a greater facility with lan- 
guage. That was the way most people said 
they got their information. 

They got their information by talking to 
somebody, usually a relative and in most 
cases the wife but she in turn got it from 
somewhere else. 

The next most common method of course, 
was mass media and this was radio and farm 
press in the days when we did that study, 
which was before you were born, way back in 
1951. 


Senator Hays: Thank you very much. 


Dr. Abell: You are welcome. The third most 
common way was the one you just talked 
about which was observation—where people 
went and looked. You didn’t ask, you looked. 
You looked over the fence, you went to the 
experimental stations. But not many people 
bothered going to the experimental stations 
because it is the smaller groups that do that. 

Many—about 28 per cent was the figure—of 
the people would come to meetings—the Ag 
Rep would call the meeting and they would 
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come. Now the people that visited the meet- 
ings did all these other things, it is what we 
call a scale and you are pretty familiar with 
that term. If you did this, you did all the 
other three steps. The very people you were 
trying to reach would never go beyond the 
first step. 

In other words, you would talk to somebody 
locally who may not be a very good source of 
information but he may. This is very chan- 
cey—but they don’t make the effort to seek it 
in other ways. 

Your point, you know, about what mass 
media can do about the very poor—first of 
all, apart from inspiration and changing aspi- 
rations and this sort of thing—just straight 
information giving. We have knowledge from 
studies that have been done that a great 
many people, in fact, the vast majority, 
haven’t got a clue of what ARDA is all about. 


Senator Prowse: They believe it is a girl’s 
name? 


Dr. Abell: Yes, it would make a good name. 
My point here being that there are certain 
government programs with potential to help 
some of these people, to be aware of their 
potential. Now, this is an information service 
simply making it clear that a program exists, 
this is how it works and this is what it is all 
about. I see the media playing a very impor- 
tant role there but not the only role because 
there has to be the personal contact. 


The Chairman: I would hope that we could 
conclude this session in about 10 minutes so 
that we might adjourn for five or ten minutes 
to give the reporter a break and come back at 
11.30. So with that in mind, I am wondering 
if you could organize yourselves for your final 
questioning. 


Senator Prowse: When you are talking 
about the media, Dr. Espie, you talked about 
48 channels on the television. 


Dr. Espie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, the people we are 
talking about don’t have sets equipped with 
UFC. How many UFC sets are there in 
Canada? 


Dr. Espie: Yes, I realize that. 


Senator Prowse: So that what we have is 12 
or 13 channels. They are all taken up within 
limits right now and even if you made one of 
them available from the CBC and if “As The 
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World Turns” happens to be on the other one, | 
which one are they going to watch? 


Dr. Espie: Well, may I just react to that. 
Again, talking of 48 channels this is a poten- 
tial obviously because this is not the situation 
we have. But right now we still have more 
and more stops on the dial and I think that 
most rural people have T.V. I don’t think they 
can go from 1 to 13 and get a different pro- 
gram on each because it is just not available. 


You say, very, very validly if you have a 
soap opera on the other channel they will not} 
listen to a rather high level documentary on 
how to produce better wheat. What do you 
do You do what I think—in fact I was 
involved in doing it—and that is produce ¢| 
soap opera which contains that particular 
information. I think the point here is govern: 
ment information efforts generally are con: 
ceived in terms of additional ways of issuins 
information to the public which are bro) 
chures, which are releases. If you are stalkin) 
any particular beast you learn its habits, thi 
way it eats, the way it lives but if the popu) 
lation you are concerned with, happens t) 
like soap operas, well, you are in the soa} 
opera business if you want them to get you) 
information. | 

You can ram particularly good informatio 
into a soap opera. It is an excellent vehicl 
for transferring this information, it doe 
work. | 


Senator Prowse: Well, it is going to co 
$1,000 a minute to produce the kind of pri 
gram you are talking about. 


Dr. Espie: Oh, I have my doubts. 


Senator Prowse: Well, I am not talking 0) 
of the side of my ear. I am saying that this 
information that is absolutely sound al 
which you will find out is correct. This is t! 
average cost of producing a useful docume 
tary and a soap opera with actors and ever) 
thing else which you are going to have 
going to cost a heck of a lot more. 


Dr. Espie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, from a practi 
point of view you are talking about spel, 
ing enough money to improve these peo? 
but it may not work. | 

From a practical point of view—the Indi} 
and Eskimo people were in here yesterc/ 
and they were suggesting that ten to twely 
thousand dollars could provide low cost tra - 
mitters to the communities you are talk 8 
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about. They could bring their people in and 
he Ag Rep could make use of it. Don’t you 
hink then rather than trying to do things 
vhich nobody is going to do i.e. insist that so 
much newspaper space be given to printing 
tuff that people aren’t going to be able to 
‘ead because the people for whom it is print- 
‘d don’t get their paper; or insist that very 
‘xxpensive radio and T.V. national time be 
ledicated to something which isn’t going to 
wing in a cent and probably isn’t going to be 
vatched, we could do, for a fraction of the 
ost, something which is similar to the set up 
n India. 

In other words to set up in a community, a 
vay in which these people can talk among 
hemselves with a little bit of assistance from 
fae people who are already there in their own 
anguage. Don’t you think this might be a 
ore effective way of reaching them than 
cying to use an ideal situation which isn’t 
‘oing to work for practical reasons? 


| Mr. Espie: Well, I think, Senator, first of 
ll, our brief does in fact say this is the way 
> should be done, for example with a com- 
lete network. Any innovated way of explor- 
ag potential of the mass media in the de- 
‘elopment context I think is certainly 
rorthwhile doing. 

I think precisely what you say the native 
eople have done, I would like to see more 
one. I think it is an excellent idea and I 
vould thoroughly endorse what you say. I 
unk this is an excellent way of doing it—the 
ommunity itself using its own station with 
‘SS OWn resources. AS you remember we do 
ay in our brief that people of these com- 
lunities are dependent on other resources 
nd if they can be given a little bit of help to 
ave their own station, with their own pro- 
rams, with its own unique flavour, by golly 
jey will listen to that. They will listen to 
lat very much more readily than something 
iat is nationally or mass produced. 


| 


Senator Prowse: Then we can sneak in 
ome of the extra information. 


Dr. Espie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Well, for example, if you 
ontinue the Farm Forum you are not sug- 
esting that we wouldn’t have the same prob- 


pms that we are talking about today? 


Dr. Espie: No. 
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Senator Prowse: You would have a useful 


and interesting program but you wouldn’t be 
solving the problem. 


Dr. Abell: It might. 


Senator Prowse: Well, it might have made 
it a little less. 


Dr. Abell: It might have presented alterna- 
tives in terms of occupation other than the 
agricultural fundamentalism approach. It 
might have been able to get people to realisti- 
cally talk to one another about the possibility 
of moving off the farm or staying on the farm 
as a chief secure living place and renting out 
the land and moving into part-time work to 
increase this. 

Now, I know Senator Hays says they are 
not real farmers but they are real people. 


Senator Prowse: Well, may I ask you one 
more question. Would you say that basically 
our problem in this area is a problem of 
motivation? 


Dr. Espie: Yes. I think... 


Senator Prowse: First of all, you can get 
the other things if they are motivated. Isn’t 
this true? 


Dr. Espie: I would say a very loud yes and I 
think Senator Hay’s Hutterites are distin- 
guished by the fact that they are internally or 
specially motivated because they have some 
special vitamin in their souls that could be 
working for them in this regard. Most people, 
most agricultural people are not so fortunate 
and they perhaps need a little bit of a push to 
get that motivation. They may need a little 
bit of a push to get that internal dynamic 
something. 

I think we have in the media the tools to 
produce that internal motivation and that 
heightened aspiration that Dr. Able was talk- 
ing about. As long as the aspirations are not 
way out of their prospectus. 


Senator Prowse: In other words you hitch 
your wagon to the fence post and you pull 
yourself out of the mud hole but if you hitch 
it to a star you are going to be in the same 
place for a heck of a long time. 


Dr. Espie: Aptly put. 


Dr. Abell: There was a relevant bit of infor- 
mation on this aspiration aspect. On the study 
I refer to that we did in Ontario in 1959 at 
the request of the Ontario Department of 
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Agriculture when I was a federal civil serv- 
ant—it was a joint effort—we looked at the 
aspirations that parents had for their children 
and we looked at the aspirations that the 
children had—the children who were still 
living at home. We then looked at what actu- 
ally had happened to the older brothers and 
sisters who were out of the home. This has all 
been summed up in a few paragraphs talking 
about occupational reality instead of aspira- 
tions. 

The thing that was absolutely amazing was 
the aspiration level—in other words this is 
the parent speaking—we want Johnny to be a 
senator, lawyer, merchant, doctor, chief—high 
professional aspirations and the same with 
the girl. We then looked at what was actually 
the occupation of the older children in the 
same family—nobody ever wanted to be a 
clerk but an awful lot of the women were 
clerks. A lot of the boys were driving trucks 
and this was the limitation of educational 
opportunity which has changed over the years 
as one of the gentlemen pointed out. 

I am analysing data right now which is trac- 
ing those same families over the nine years 
to see what has happened. 

Now, to what extent has that aspiration 
level that everyone wanted them to—certain- 
ly some of them said they wanted them to 
farm and this was really a major finding... 


Senator Prowse: That was after the de- 
pression as well? 


Dr. Abell: Yes. This was in 1959 and we had 
gone through all of the depression, the war 
and the bit. Are these aspirations, whether 
they be high or not, shared by the low income 
fraction; this I doubt very much. I don’t think 
they feel this way. They feel, well, we can’t 
do that, that isn’t for us. If those aspirational 
levels can be changed at least you aim high, 
you may not get there but you are at least 
going that way rather than accept as gospel 
that nothing can be done, nothing can change, 
why doesn’t the government give me 
something. 

This to me is a tragic thing in a democratic 
country like ours where the people reach the 
state of mind where there are no opportuni- 
ties, where there is no hope, and I hope I am 
not being too pessimistic, but I think we 
are destroying one of the strongest parts of 
the Canadian character. 

When we destroy the aspiration to prove 
oneself we are destroying the basic character. 
Quite often it is measured with a dollar but 
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the dollar in turn reflects our value to socie- | 
ty—that we are paid for certain products, if) 
you will, from the farm, for our skills or) 
whatever. -.| 


The Chairman: Thank you. I just have one 
last question—Senator MacDonald, do you’ 
have a question? 


Senator Macdonald: Yes. On page 10 of! 
your brief I notice in the third line down,|— 
there is a timely reference to members of the . 
Company of Young Canadians. In view of the} 
fact that you are the first witness to mention 
this I wonder if you might expand on what) 
you mean? ; 


Senator Prowse: What does that have to do — 
with the media? . 


The Chairman: Well, I think we will accept) 
the question. Your point is well taken, Sena- 
tor Prowse, but if Senator MacDonald is 
interested in the answer, I think we all are. 


Dr. Espie: I think our knowledge of thi 
problem is just about limited to what we Saj 
here. Far be it from, me to make any com 
ment on the Company of Young Canadians a) 
this time or at this situation. 

However, 
particular project has been nothing but gooc 
Although, I don’t think they have been a 
successful as I think they could have been 0 
would like to have been, I think the projec 
was staffed by two or three young fellow 
who were really out to do a very good jol 
From what I hear and from what I hav 
learned, they have gone some way to produc 
ing the kind of things needed and should b) 
congratulated on doing so. | 


The Chairman: Perhaps as a last question, 
could ask you this, Dr. Espie. Yesterday whe 
some of the groups were here representir 
the Indian and Eskimo and Metis thé 
expressed some concern about television pO} 
traying into poverty stricken homes - 
degrees of affluence which might be regard¢ 
by those people as the accepted norm. The 
considered this quite a problem, do you thir 
this is a problem? Dr. Able mentioned goil 
to the homes at 10 o’clock in the morning al — 
finding that they are watching the televisi 
set. Is this a problem that they see the fal 
standards of affluence on those televisi' 


programs? 


Dr. Abell: Yes, I agree 100 per cent wi. 
this. As I told you I am a great user | 
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National Film Board films for teaching pur- 
poses to share Canadian knowledge with stu- 
dents who are relatively young in the third, 
fourth years of university. One shot that I 
shall never forget showed people in an 
extremely well kept kitchen, a husband and 
wife and someone talking to them; this was a 
kitchen that I would assume you people 
would be able to have in your homes as 
would most professional people—but not the 
majority of Canadians—and yet this was 
presumably a poor home. Now, this was one 
of the few faults that I would find with that 
particular film. I think this is found all the 
time on radio and television. I think Dr. Espie 
made reference to the Beverly Hillbillies as 
something that at first—well it is still very 
popular I guess but this is the extreme, the 
wishful dream you know that we are going to 
strike it rich that we are going to live in a 
mansion. This is one of the points that I think 
s important—realistic programming, showing 
n degrees what it is really like in the city. 
30 down to Kensington in Toronto and look 
around and you will see. You have nice little 
lomes and well kept. It is not a slum. That is 
_ nuch more within the limit of the income 
‘ange. They are full of Portuguese at the 
noment as you probably know and they have 
sleaned them up and they are nice looking 
‘ttle homes. They could have been slums. 


_ Dr. Espie: Yes, I think this is a bad danger. 
‘think that even in our presentation we men- 
fped for example, the alternative to the 
scatter-gun approach which is a_ rifle 
approach. 


_If you program in terms of a scatter-gun 
ind you advertise in terms of a scatter gun 
rou will be hitting very poor families with 
very well designed motivations to go out and 
duy themselves or acquire in one way or 
inother a cadillac, holidays in the Bahamas, 
*te. which they can never ever do. Finally 
hey end up breaking a shop window or 
valking off with a coloured television. I 
vould rather suspect that a detailed analysis 
of the total motivation behind the urban riots 
n the States would show this. I think you 
san’'t go on motivating someone to buy a 
toloured T.V. and say you can never ever 
lave one. 


The Chairman: Well, Dr. Espie and Dr. 
\ble, on behalf of the Committee I would like 
o thank you. We felt as a Committee when 
ve were in our formative stages that our 
, ‘tudy of the media would benefit if as well as 
if alking to media people from across the coun- 


\ 
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try, we could hear from representatives of 
groups like yours and nationally known news 
commentators like Mr. Templeton. We are 
particularly grateful that you were able to 
come to the Committee to bring us a point of 
view which we perhaps wouldn’t have 
otherwise. 


On behalf of us all I do want to thank you 
both. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, could we 
have a five minute break instead of ten 
because some of us are afraid that Mr. Tem- 
pleton might be cut short. 


The Chairman: Well, I know Mr. Templeton 
well and he is seldom cut short. It is 11.25 and 
we will adjourn until 11.30. 


—Short adjournment. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, if I 
might call this session to order. The next 
witness as we have mentioned several times 
this morning, Mr. Charles Templeton. Mr. 
Templeton is a personal friend of mine but 
that is certainly not the reason he has been 
asked here. I think even without the biogra- 
phy which has been distributed in advance to 
the senators, most of you are familiar with 
his background. 

Really, the reason we wanted him here 
today, and we are so grateful to him for 
coming, is I think, there are few other people 
in Canada who have enjoyed successful 
careers at senior levels in several media—in 
television, newspapers, magazines and even in 
radio and I suppose in radio primarily as a 
performer. 

We won’t have many witnesses who have 
perhaps the background in depth in as many 
of our media as does Mr. Templeton. 

He did not prepare a formal written brief 
for us but he does I understand however wish 
to make a preliminary statement. It isn’t a 
long statement and following that statement, 
Mr. Templeton, we will proceed to the Sena- 
tors who will question you on the things you 
say and indeed may well question you on 
things that you don’t say. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Mr. Chairman, 
gentlemen. In the instructions that were sent 
out it was suggested in the beginning to 
define your own position in the mass media. I 
think there has been a biographical statement 
sent out as Senator Davey has said. I should 
add just one thing to that and that is that I 
am also a former employer of the chairman 
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of this committee in a freelance capacity of 
course when he was a columnist in Macleans 
magazine and in his case personally handled 
his copy—a fairly formidable task, I might 
mention. 

We also have had other associations, your 
chairman and I, and have made a little news 
in the mass media. Most recently in relation 
to what can only be described charitably as 
his recent abortive attempt to find a candi- 
date for the Liberal party for the mayoralty 
in ‘Toronto. 

I am going to if I may, read briefly for 
about seven minutes. 


The Chairman: I think you should clarify 
that last statement. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: 
common knowledge. 


ie ethinikestt 1S 


The Chairman: I attempted to persuade Mr. 
Templeton to be the Liberal candidate for the 
mayoralty in Toronto but there has been 
subsequent events which may indicate that he 
made a wise decision. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: If you will allow 
one additional word. You attempted not only 
to get Mr. Templeton to do it but a number of 
others. 


The Chairman: Well, you were very high 
on the list. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I am not going to 
speak here in my initial statement on the 
suggested topics but I would suggest to you, if 
you wish to address questions to me on num- 
bers 3, 6, 8, 13, 16 and 20 I would be 
pleased to speak to them because they are 
questions which interest me a great deal. 


The Chairman: I think it is most unlikely 
that the senators have that guideline but do 
we have one which we could perhaps let 
them see. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, I could refer 
back later because I haven’t got them with 
me right now. 


The Chairman: Right. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: As the chairman 
has said I have not prepared a brief but what 
I would propose to do this morning, if it suits 
your purposes, is to make a relatively short 
and somewhat general opening statement in 
which I shall touch on some of the areas that 
interest or concern me and may be of interest 
or concern to you. I will then be responsive to 
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any question which has been suggested aris- 
ing from what I say or indeed apart from it. 


Just a very small preamble. The news © 
media are undoubtedly in the midst of a crisis | 
of credibility. Will Rogers used to quip that 
he only knew what he read in the papers. 
Now of course, Rogers used the phrase as a 
springboard for his own particular brand of | 
humour but in deadly seriousness it is a fact, | 
that 99 per cent of Canadians as they contem- | 
plate their world could accurately paraphrase } 
Will Rogers and say “I only know what I | 
learn through the media.” How else? | 

Now, we speak a great deal to democracy | 
about the right to know; but the right to | 
know is meaningless unless you are able to | 
know—and our ability to know is essentially | 
in the hands of those who own and run the | 
news media. If they do not do their job well, | 
we are uninformed or misinformed. 


Whether it may seem desirable to some or | 
not, willy-nilly we are in their hands. It is | 
troubling then to observe that the news media 
in this country, in the United States and in | 
the number of other countries of the free } 
world are facing a crisis of credibility. You | 
would not be holding these hearings were you | 
not deeply troubled about the press, unless | 
you believe others were. 

Vice-President Spiro Agnew would nee 
have attacked the press, particularly televi- | 
sion journalism, did he not feel he was} 
articulating what millions of Americans are | 
thinking. The surveys indicate quite clearly | 
that increasingly mass numbers of people are} 
questioning the accuracy, the objectivity, and | 
the freedom from bias of the various news! 
media today. | 


loss of credibility. Now, inasmuch as an 
informed electorate is fundamental freedom, | 
it is a profoundly disquieting matter when) 
millions of people come to doubt their princi-| 
ple sources of information about the world in) 
which they live. Consequently, and personal-| 
ly, at the time of my resignation as editor of) 
Maclean’s Magazine last September, I was in} 
the process of preparing a major 20 page) 
treatment of the news media in Canada under) 
the working title—“The news—What is it? 
How do you get it? Can you trust it? It neve! 
got done. Well, I hope it will. | 

Nevertheless, let me comment briefly on the 
question raised in the title, by giving you as 
one who has been both inside and outside 0) 
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ll the major media in this country, my opin- 
on of the job being done by journalists in 
yanada. It is this. By and large, Canadian 
ournalists seek to report the news accurately, 
airly, and without bias. Most of the time 
aey do. Their lapses are exceptional rather 
aan normal. In my experience, a great 
iajority of the people, who own or control 
ae media, respect the news and do not try 
nd fashion it to serve their philosophical, 
olitical or personal ends. 


In my association with the Toronto Star as 
xecutive news editor, the Canadian Televi- 
on Network as director of news and public 
fairs, television station CFTO in Toronto, as 
rogram host for radio station CFRB in 
oronto and Standard Radio News as com- 
ientator, I have almost without exception 
een entirely free to report any news or to 
geak to and examine any subject that 
»emed to me as a journalist needful of being 
ublished or voiced. 


Now, the same conditions obtained in the 
anadian Broadcasting Corporation and the 
ork I did with them, there being one excep- 
on. I emphasize one exception. In 1958 when 
did an extensive film report on Swedish 
orality ‘as related to sexual habits, abortion 
ad birth control, the program was never car- 
‘led. The situation when I was editor of 
laclean’s Magazine however was quite dif- 
‘rent. There was regular and unwarranted 
‘terference in the editor’s function and free- 
bm. That led, and it is hardly a well-kept 
‘cret, to my resignation. 

You will understand then from this back- 
‘ound why I am of the opinion that in gen- 
(al Canadians are well served by their news 
ledia. Having established this however, I 
‘ould just like to repeat it. There are a 
mmber of weaknesses within the various 
ws media structure which need to be noted 
ad which should and can be corrected. I 
‘all mention a number of them within a 
lief compass of a few sentences on the 
‘sumption that those which interest you will 
‘mulate questions and lead to the opportuni- 
to expand on the original comment. And 
ey are these: 

First, there are no adequate professional 
“ndards in journalism and there should be. 
lis the responsibility of the owners of the 
!'ws media to begin to establish such stand- 
«ds. Until they are established we will be 
élicted with a great deal of second-rate 
Yporting. 

Two, it is always—I repeat it is always in 
ts public’s interest to have competing news 
} 
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media in a community. My experience has 
been that monopoly is in no area of our socie- 
ty more objectionable than in the reporting of 
the news. 

Next, one of the great weaknesses of the 
Canadian news media is their reporting of 
international news. It is intensified by the 
often uncritical, unedited carrying of foreign 
wire service reports. 

Next, the statement of the publishers that 
they do not interfere with editors by telling 
them what to write should not be too readily 
accepted as the whole truth on editorial free- 
dom. Much of such control of the news as 
there is, is indirect and unspoken rather than 
expressedly stated and often takes place at 
the middle-management level. It is my obser- 
vation that the influence of advertisers on the 
news and on television—commercial support- 
ing so-called—diminishes in direct proportion 
to the economic strength of the news media. 

In other words, journalistic courage some- 
times has a direct relationship to financial 
solvency. 

Next, the commitment of most managing 
editors, desk men and reporters to objective 
reporting is genuine—unfortunately impossi- 
ble of realization under the present situation. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between the ideal and the real in the publish- 
ing of the news. Total objectivity is the 
impossible dream. 

Next, the great problem in the television 
news is not so much a lack of zeal or commit- 
ment by staff it is a lack of the commitment 
of enough dollars by management. 

Next, a way must be found whereby an 
ordinary citizen who has a valid complaint 
against a newspaper or television news and 
public affairs program on a local station can 
register effectively that complaint. It is often 
said that you can’t fight City Hall. It is a hell 
of a lot easier to fight City Hall than it is to 
fight a newspaper or a television operation. 

Next, a question for the Committee. Why is 
it that almost no small “c” conservative has 
become a journalist? Most of them being lib- 
erals, what effect has that fact on the treat- 
ment of the news? 

With those preliminary statements I would 
like to now respond if I may, Senator, to your 
questioning. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Templeton. Would you be good enough to 
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indicate the sections you listed at the begin- 
ning and I will just indicate to the senators 
what those sections deal with. 

Section 3 is the section about newspapers in 
the United States being required to publish a 
semi-annual list of their owners and is this a 
good idea in Canada? 

Section 6 is on technology. Section 8 asks 
what are the prime functions of the mass 
media? Section 13 is the Walter Lipman quo- 
tation on the fact that television is adding to 
the irrationality of the world and so on, and 
Section 16 is related to pressure groups and 
Section 20 an increase or a decrease in the 
degree of credibility according to the public 
by news and its opinion disseminated by the 
media. The senators might find those refer- 
ences helpful. 


Senator Hays: Maybe Mr. Templeton would 
enlarge on those right now. I think we would 
like to hear more on them. 


The Chairman: You would like to hear him 
on these? 


Senator Hays: Yes. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: On the sections or 
on the:.. 


Senator Hays: Before the senators start 
making speeches—then we won’t have time to 
hear you. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: If I may be permit- 
ted, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest to you i Ti 
may that the initial statement that I read 
would seem to me to cover some of them but 
more than that perhaps it would be more 
relative as to the purposes of the Committee. 
That is a judgment that you gentlemen will 
have to make. 


The Chairman: No, I accept that. I think 
that you are right. I think that most of the 
material which Mr. Templeton referred to in 
the specific sections has been covered in the 
introductory statement and that being so I 
think perhaps we are ready for some 
questions. 


Senator Macdonald: Would you expand on 
some of the ones that were mentioned. For 
example, that there is no end to professional 
standards in journalism? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Anyone who has 
been in politics as you gentlemen have been 
or have been in public life knows that from 
time to time he will argue that he has been 
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misquoted. Many times he has indeed been 
misquoted. Many times he has not been mis-! 
quoted but has been hurt by what has been| 
published and the best defence in that 
instance would be to say that he was) 
misquoted. 
One of the reasons that men who are in) 
public life are often misquoted, and some) 
bear bruises because of it, is because there) 
are not, it seems to me, sufficient professional 
standards in journalism and there should be. 
News men refer to themselves, and I have 
done the same thing, as belonging to a profes- 


belong to a vocation. A profession, by defini- 
tion, is a calling requiring specialized knowl- 
edge with often long and intensive academic) 


newspaper business. The qualifications for é, 
eee are not determined by set- re 


other acquired knowledges. 

There are a very few times when speci 
ized knowledge is required to deal in increas 
ingly complex questions of the day so tha 
is an understanding of them—foi 


beat, the education beat, the financial beag (0) 
whatever it might be. 

Morever, there are very few acquired skill 
which are required as mandatory. Fo 
instance, it seems to me that it must be abso 
lutely mandatory for a reporter to be profi 
cient in shorthand. I think anyone who ha 
been in public life, if he cares about precis. 
English and is explaining an attitude whic! 
he may have and which may be controversia 
would be concerned to be clearly under 
stood—to have the reporter talk to him wh 
makes no notes, trusts his memory or make 
swift and partial notes and misses the intricé 
cies of the statement, which are absolutel 
fundamental to what one wants to say if or, 
wants to communicate. 

May I suggest to you that there are ( 
course, exceptions. There are some extradl 
dinarily brilliant reporters who have gre 
native gifts and who are able to quite litera) 
ly translate not only precisely what was sai, 
but the intent of what was said. I am afrai 
that as I have travelled across Canada—it hi 
been my lot to be interviewed a great deal t 
the press as well as work a great deal with 
the press—that I must say that I flinch mo: 
often than not if I am interviewed on a! 
complex question because I find that tl 
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chances are very great that I may not be 
accurately reported. 


' Of course, the question of misquoting has a 
humorous side to it and that is when 50 mil- 
lion people were watching Neil Armstrong 
step down the ladder onto the moon, he made 
a statement which was reported on television 
and was heard by 50 million people and 
picked up by the press in which he apparent- 
ly said “One small step for man and a giant 
leap for mankind.” Now, here it was, it was 
live and everybody was there; there was the 
reporter and as he says, he was still misquot- 
ed. He said “one small step for a man”—so 
there is no solving of the problem. It is never- 
theless there. 


I have in the course of my own experience, 
working within a newspaper and hearing the 
complaints from people who say that they are 
not accurately reported, found that in many 
vases it is true. It is true because in my 
judgment there is a lack of professional 
standard on newspapers as to staff. I could 
give you story after story but I shan’t trouble 
jo do that. 

| The problems are—this becomes a very 
serious thing because as I took the pains to 
say, almost though it is known as well as we 
snow the alphabet, virtually everything we 
snow about the world, we know about the 
world because of the media. Therefore, if the 
media does not report accurately that which 
s said, then I think it poses a very serious 
oxroblem in terms of the communication of 
deas in a society. 


| Senator Macdonald: You mentioned now 
me thing about reporters knowing shorthand. 
Would you go further than that and say he 
thould attend a school of journalism or some- 
hing of that type? 


_Mr. Charles Templeton: I think that in 
iddition to such training that he may bring to 
he job, I think it is the responsibility of a 
oublisher to among other things pay sufficient 
alaries to provide the incentive for people to 
wrepare themselves in this field. I think if 
hey are going to put a man on a beat, that 
nan should be given time off to prepare him- 
elf for that beat so he would understand 
omething of the very specialized knowledge 
hat any beat requires in our complex society. 
I think that newspapers should institute 
raining programs—these are costly things 
md they hinder the normal operation of the 
\6wspaper but I think they are necessary. I 
hink that reporters should be subsidized by 
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owners to take academic training so that they 
are able to keep abreast of the enormous flux 
that takes place in most of the major con- 
cerns of our society. 


Again, I think salary incentive would have 
a good deal to do about it. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, that would only 
be for the major large newspapers, Toronto 
and Montreal and places of this type. You 
wouldn’t expect a small town paper to have 
the same opportunities? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: No, I wouldn’t. 
Don’t think that it is likely that it will 
happen. However I think that an increase in 
salary would perhaps draw a more academi- 
cally qualified man to this path and does 
perhaps improve the standard. 


Senator Evereti: Mr. Templeton, I think 
you said that in any community there should 
be competition between the news media. 
Would you tell us what you mean by compe- 
tition? That is what you mean—does it have 
to be competition between two newspapers or 
does radio provide that in the form of 
competition? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: One of the benefits 
of competition is that you then have a stand- 
ard against which you can measure the per- 
formance of either of the competitors. That is 
a very important thing. Take for instance, 
just to digress for a moment, it is relevant I 
believe to what you are asking—in the City 
of Toronto to have three dailies and in my 
judgment three extraordinary fine dailies. 
They are in a very real battle for ascendancy. 
As a consequence of that battle, they spend 
large sums of money, they purchase all of the 
features and all of the services they can or 
see fit so to do—to the advantage of the 
person who reads that paper. 

Moreover in a competitive situation, as 
anyone knows who has worked for a newspa- 
per, the staff by virtue of a competitive situa- 
tion tries for a beat over the other newspa- 
pers. There is nothing that lifts staff moral 
better on a newspaper other than a raise and 
beating the other paper. This is a very real 
factor and the excellence of reporting that 
goes on because here are other standards of 
judgment on how well you cover that story. 
You observe them, your editors observe them 
and if the public is looking carefully it 
observes them. The beat on a daily newspa- 
per today is really not a terribly important 
thing unless it is an exclusive story. Simply 
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because radio beats you with the news 
anyway. That is why there are no extras 
published any more, even though sometimes 
on television films you will see a boy shout- 
ing, “extra, extra, read all about it.” They 
never do that any more, of course, because 
radio will beat any newspaper and television 
will beat any newspaper in breaking the 
news. 

But competition is the stuff of which good 
journalism is made and without it, a monopo- 
ly community doesn’t tend to strain every 
sinew to do the best possible job. It is almost 
intrinsic within the situation itself and more 
than that the publishers real or presumed 
real attitude will tend to affect coverage in 
the monopoly situation. There is no other 
criterion by which to judge and, as a conse- 
quence, I would think that it is always to the 
advantage or always in the public’s interest to 
have competing news media in a community. 

I don’t suggest to you that it is going to 
happen because it is desirable but I would say 
it is one of the most desirable things that I 
can think of in terms of effective operation of 
the press. 


The Chairman: I am not sure that you 
specifically answered Senator Everett’s ques- 
tion. 


Senator Evereti: No, he is doing just fine, 
Mr. Chairman. Are you referring more 
specifically to newspapers in this situation? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Yes, but not neces- 
sarily. If there is an aggressive television sta- 
tion, and/or an aggressive news program on a 
radio station, and the sense that they are 
going out and getting the news becomes 
believed and recognized—this will have an 
effect on a newspaper’s operation. A newspa- 
per, if it is not careful, can look stodgy and 
not “with it” as the saying has it, and I think 
that any kind of competition to bring the 
news to the people is to the advantage of the 
public. 


Senator Everett: You talk of the Toronto 
situation and I agree with you. You have a 
situation there where I suppose you have a 
single ownership newspaper... 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, one of the 
newspapers belongs to a chain. 


Senator Everett: Well, one belongs to a 
chain and one belongs to a chain that owns 
television stations as well. When you contrast 
that with Winnipeg where you have two 
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chains in competition with each other and | 
then Vancouver where you have the same | 
two chains in competition where they have | 
agreed to print the paper out of the same | 
plant. Is there competition in all of those | 
three situations? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I think there is— | 
certainly to my knowledge and mind you not 
living in Winnipeg, and although from time to | 
time I read the two newspapers there, I would | 
say that “yes” there is competition there and 
it is healthy competition. 

It is my understanding, not founded on | 
hard facts and I would equivocate in that 
regard, that the competitive situation in Van- 
couver leaves something to be desired. 


Senator Everett: So, chain ownership as | 
long as the chains dont’ agree with each other | 
as they might have done in Vancouver doesn’t 
worsen the situation in your eyes? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: No. In my view | 
chains fulfill a very important function in 
certain situations. They certainly do because — 
they make possible coverage which is not 
possible in the budget of an individual news- 
paper on some occasions. 


Senator Prowse: If they do it? 
Mr. Charles Templeion: If they do it. 


Senator Everett: In certain communities the 
process of competition is gone because there | 
is only one newspaper left—we are not talk- 
ing about the situation where an owner owns. 
the two newspapers, because there is just 
the one newspaper there—and Mr. Claude 
Ryan when he was here said that there ought 
to be some means of government loans to} 
enable new newspapers to start or to carry | 
on. Is this the sort of thing that you might be 
talking about? | 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, there are 
problems of economics in publishing or) 
operating a newspaper at a profit and this is a| 
perfectly legitimate desire in a rough busi- ! 
ness. The evidence of that is the number of 
papers in this country and in the United 
States that have failed; and it is why you 
have in so many cities a monopoly situation! 
simply because there was a time you know 
when all the news you got you got only from| 
the newspaper and that time has not long! 
gone. That has now changed. There is a siza- 
ble amount of competition in the community 
apart from the printing press. We still call it) 
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the press but it is an anachronism, the term. 
‘Presses are not used. 

' I would think that anything that could be 
done that did not in any way directly or 
indirectly inhibit the freedom of the publisher 
to publish the news and to treat the news— 
anything that could be done that did not 
inhibit that, with all things being equal and I 
can’t speak to all things in a limited time of 
course, nor am I capable,—would be advanta- 
geous. I think any community which has two 
newspapers is the better for that fact. The 
economics is the great problem. 


Senator Everett: I think you made three 


statements which I will read to you. I hope I 
reported them reasonably correctly. 


_ Journalistic coverage varies in direct pro- 
oortion to solvency. 


{ 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I am afraid you did 
dot report me accurately. I said in other 


words journalistic courage sometimes... 


\ 


| Senator Everett: 
souldn’t read. 


It is my writing that I 


_ Mr. Charles Templeton: Sometimes has a 
lirect relationship to financial solvency. 


| Senator Everett: Owners respect news and 
lo not try to fashion news to fit their ends. 


_ Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, let me speak 
0 it without making reference to this specific 
statement. It has been my experience... 


|The Chairman: I think that there was a 
third one he wanted. Do you want to bring 
them all up? 


' Senator Everett: 
editorial control. 


There is a unspoken 
Mr. Charles Templeton: Yes, I did not quite 


state it in that way but let me speak to the 
oint. . . 


|The Chairman: Well, I think he wants to 
out a question to you based on those three 
doints. 

_ Senator Everett: Not at this point. I wanted 
0 say that there are three statements that are 
jot on all fours with each other. At least, I 
lon’t think they are. I would like you to 
¢nlarge on all three of them. 


_| Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, it has been 


fy experience and I speak from that primari- 
_y, that the publisher of the newspaper or the 


erson who controls it, though he may not be 
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the publisher as such, that the interference 
which takes place under those circumstances 
is very small to the point of being negligible 
in the terms of direct interference. 

It is however something always to be borne 
in mind that if a publisher says, “I do not 
interfere with the operations of the newspa- 
per” I think he should personally, but that is 
not the whole case. The problem more often 
as not rises at the senior editorial level, at 
what you could describe as the middle man- 
agement level, where the publisher’s concerns 
are well known. Those concerns are stated 
daily in amongst other things, in the editori- 
als where the gentleman’s position or the 
company’s position is stated on virtually 
every question. These facts are well known to 
senior editors, the people responsible for the 
actual publication of a newspaper, and some- 
times they will seek to interpret the publish- 
er’s attitude towards stories which may 
relate; and rightly or wrongly this unspoken 
aura of direction becomes a very real part in 
the production of a given newspaper or the 
attitude towards a story or the amount of 
coverage given to a specific thing. 

Let me use a positive rather than a nega- 
tive example. I could use a negative but let 
me use a positive because I think it says it 
equally well. I was, for instance, executive 
news editor of the Toronto Star. It was 
common knowledge among all staff and very 
definite knowledge among senior editorial 
people that anything dealing with the intru- 
sion into the Canadian economy of foreign 
capital was a cause very dear to the editorial 
director’s cause. It was also known that state- 
ments that Mr. Gordon might make at that 
time in his career on that subject, were 
regarded as being almost automatically 
important; and therefore there was a real 
tendency on the part of the man who was 
making up the front page to carry Mr. 
Gordon on the front page on that subject. 

Now, sometimes, the normal news judg- 
ment that a senior editor might make, can be 
impinged upon by his knowledge of what the 
publisher believes to be of enormous impor- 
tance. Now, that question is of enormous 
importance and perhaps the most explicit 
statements on that general subject by public 
figures, were made by Mr. Gordon. 

So, I do not suggest what I say critically, 
but I merely say that these are the factors 
which are at work, for good or for ill within a 
newspaper, predicated on the knowledge of 
the senior editor related to the attitude, ideas, 
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philosophy, political biases or whatever of the 
publisher of a newspaper—and they inevit- 
ably have some effect. 


Senator Evereit: Let me interject there. 
You say that we suffer from liberal... 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I didn’t say that, 
sir. 


Senator Everett: Editorially. 


The Chairman: I don’t think he used the 
verb suffer. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: No. 


The Chairman: I think he said we have a 
preponderance of liberals. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I raised it as a 
question to the Committee: why is it that in 
journalism you have an almost total prepon- 
derance of liberals and an almost total 
absence of conservatives? 


Senator Everett: But I suppose in publish- 
ers there is preponderance of conservatives 
and an absence of liberals. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I don’t think I 
would necessarily—I don’t think I would 
agree with that as a matter of fact. 


Senator Everett: You wouldn’t? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: No. It would cer- 
tainly not be so in the Toronto Star. 


Senator Everett: My question then is this. 
In this unspoken editorial control more the 
realization by the senior editor in the middle 
management group what the publisher wants 
or is it more what the editors want? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: No... 


Senator Everett: Or is it not related to 
what the publisher really wants at all? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I think where the 
normal news judgment of an editor is touched 
by factors other than that judgment—and it 
is touched in terms of his treatment of a story 
or his treatement of a subject—if that treat- 
ment is touched, it is touched I think more 
often than not by the recognition that the 
publisher or the boss has certain views and 
those views are not forgotten. They are in 
somewhere behind the frontal lobe as he goes 
to work on the news on a given day. 


Senator Everett: Is the only prejudice the 
editor has, the bosses’ view? 
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Mr. Charles Templeton: Heavens no. 


Senator Everett: Are those his only 
prejudices? 
Mr. Charles Templeton: No, sir. That i 


why I said to you earlier that total objectivity 
is the impossible dream. Every reporter whi 
writes a story about anybody brings a degre¢ 
of subjectivity to that story. And every editoi) 
who handles a story is more or less subjec| 
tively dealing with that story. Every treat. 
ment of every story in every newspaper has) 
had subjective judgment made on it and they 
are not properly described as truly objective) 
There is an attempt to be objective by gooc| 
journalists and I feel most of them seek ves ‘ 
zealously to be objective. 


Senator Everett: Is this interference, this) 
unspoken editorial control exaggerated? I am| 
not talking about the competition situation Ol) 
the lack of competition. I am talking about ¢ 
chain ownership? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I would think not. 


1 

Senator Everett: Just one last question. ]/ 
think you seem to think that one of the solu- 
tions that we should seek is competition and) 
another is disclosure of information—owner-) 
ship information. We have had two sugges- 
tions along these lines, one from Mr. Ryan in} 
which he said that there should be communi- 
ty participation in the ownership of a news-| 
paper and one of the ways to solve the chain’ 
ownership problem was to have community) 
participation say up to 50 per cent. Would, 
you comment on that? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I fear my comment’ 
may not be very useful because I haven't} 
really thought very seriously about the ques- 
tion. I would make an immediate comment if) 
you will accept it as that and that is that I 
would doubt that it would make much differ-| 
ence because I think that the determination! 
of the way a newspaper is going to be, or the! 
kind of newspaper that it is going to be, is) 
determined primarily if you have an active 
publisher—and a paper is lucky if it does—by 
the publisher and by the senior editorial staff. 
I think there would be interesting suggestions 
that would come through that participation | 
and there might be, for instance, a calling to) 
task or points may be raised but I would 
think, essentially, it wouldn’t make very) 
much concrete difference. That I am atraia 
a tentative opinion. og 
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Senator Everett: So it would be fair to say 


a your mind, that there really isn’t much to 


ear from chain ownership as long as there is 
ompetition within a community and as long 
s there is some sort of disclosure of that 


- whership? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: By and large I 
oink it may be said as fundamental that 
hain ownership brings more to journalism 
oan it may withdraw from it. I think the 
conomics of news coverage are a very real 
roblem. They certainly are in television and 
aey certainly are in the newspaper business. 
ind if more dollars are available, as I think 
tharles Lynch I think was saying as I read 
im reported in the Globe and Mail, I would 
aink there is much to be said for the fact 
qat the capacity to cover, and therefore 
iving you the ability to know, is enhanced 
y the availability of dollars. There are more 
ollars available by and large within a chain 
aan there are in individual operations. 


|The coverage would tend therefore it seems 
> me to be broader. 


The Chairman: Could we return for a 
1oment—I know Senator Hays would like to 
sk a question—but just to your conservatives 
nd liberals and I would like to ask you two 
uestions. 


Number one, from your knowledge of the 
ress gallery—I know you have never been a 
- 1rember—but you have had people out of the 


ress gallery responsible to you on occasions. 
Jould you say that the press gallery is peo- 
led with liberals as opposed to conserva- 
ives? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Mr. Davey, I am 
ot in any way avoiding your question but 
ie people in the press gallery change a great 


eal. I am not that familiar with many of 


em. I know a number of them but I would 
ay, that of those I know, the same general 
tatement that I made would apply. 

| 


The Chairman: Well, let me—because 
ccording to the rules of the game we play 
ou can’t ask us questions—let me ask you 
je question. 

If we were to concede your point that more 
vembers of the working press are liberals 
jan conservatives, why do you think that 
pat is the case? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I made a note or 
Wo on this. I think perhaps the reason is 
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because a small “1” liberal tends to be com- 
mitted almost by definition to the need to 
change society. A conservative tends to be 
committed by definition to the conserving of 
values within a society. I don’t suggest that 
there is an unwillingness to change but the 
willingness to change is less than it is in the 
liberals more often than not and I am using 
the small “J” here so that there is no 
confus._on. 


I would argue entirely out of context that it 
is also true in terms of a large “L” liberal but 
that is not the matter. 


Senator McElman: You better watch that. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Yes. I will with- 
draw that comment, sir. It might muddy the 
waters. The small ‘1” liberal seems to be 
committed to the idea that society needs to be 
changed and sometimes perhaps this has led 
to undue emphasis on the efforts to change 
society in the media—whether those efforts 
are too violent or otherwise. I think this may 
be one reason why the press has on occasion 
and I wouldn’t argue they have done so on a 
broad scale—but have on occasion, given 
more attention to an objection to what is 
eventuating in a society than the objection 
may have legitimately merited. 

I think that perhaps would be true because 
of the desire to change and/or reform society, 
which is part of the intellectual makeup of a 
small “1” liberal. The conservative I don’t 
think feels the same kind of passion in that 
area. Therefore, he does not thrust himself 
immediately into the area where he is a com- 
municator in terms of the news. 


The Chairman: Well, following up then on 
that answer, I would like to return to Senator 
Everett’s question. I believe it was Senator 
Everett who thinks then that most publishers 
in Canada are progressive reformers? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: No, I wouldn’t say 
that. I would say unfortunately not enough of 
them are. I would say there are a number 
who very definitely are. I would say that 
where they are, I think that would serve the 
community well. 

I am not one who believes that because a 
newspaper espouses a cause, the cause is 
therefore espoused by the people. There is 
plenty of evidence, when newspapers trouble 
themselves, for instance, to make slate of can- 
didates in political elections, that they are 
notoriously unable to sway the general public 
to buy their slates. 
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The Chairman: Well, what about the com- 
ment then, which is often made, that the 
publishers and the owners of the media in 
Canada are all the same kind of people 
anyway. Whether they are big “L” Liberals 
or big “C” Conservatives or, as doesn’t seem 
to be the case, new democrats. They are all 
the same kind of people; they all belong to an 
establishment. This is a point made eloquent- 
ly by Desmond Morton in an article which 
appeared, I think in Forum. I don’t know 
whether you are familiar with that article or 
not... 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, I don’t 
believe it. I would just simply illustrate my 
statement, that I don’t believe it, by drawing 
your attention to Toronto. Would you say that 
Beland Honderick is like John Bassett? Or 
that John Bassett is like Mr. Cooper? I think 
these are three absolutely different kinds of 
people in character, in background, in atti- 
tude, in philosophical outlook, in political 
alliance, in virtually every way in which you 
might categorize a man. 

I would say that you couldn’t find three 
more different people although they do have 
certain things in common. 


The Chairman: Well, one of the things 
which concerns me in the course of our 
study—and I shouldn’t say concerns me, that 
is not right—I think that it is quite under- 
standable—that there are repeated references 
by witnesses and by senators and by the press 
and so on to the situation in Toronto. 

Let us go outside of Toronto, let us look 
across the country. Will you say that same 
disparity prevails? Would you say that that 


same disparity prevails as _ related to 
publishers? 
Mr. Charles Templeton: My judgment on 


this is partial or my information on this is 
partial. I would say that it wouldn’t obtain to 
the same extent across the country as it does 
in Toronto but would obtain. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Templeton, do you feel 
that there should be a national code of ethics 
for the mass media in the grey areas where 
things are published that some newspapers 
feel are fair game. I mentioned the reporting 
of the case against Mr. Tommy Douglas’ 
daughter in California. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Do you mean a 
code of ethics that speaks to such questions as 
to whether or not who will cover a story? 
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Senator Hays: Report certain stories 9) 
cover a story, yes. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: No, I do not think 
so. I think it is in the public’s interest tc 
report the news and if the news has about i 
aspects, which to some people are not good 
not too desirable, I don’t think that that is¢ 
judgment that ought to be a conditioning 
judgment on an editor. I think he must con: 
cern himself with the public good in that he 
exercises his sole control or some control or 
how he treats a story or the play he gives 
story. 

Perhaps I can illustrate that by a specific 
story. There was a case in Hamilton, Ontaric 
about five or six years ago of a rather unsay. 
oury trial where the details were something 
less than the kind of reading you would like 
your 13-year old daughter, to use the hypo: 
thetical person, to read. Some papers playec 
it to the hilt and put it on the front page anc 
elaborated it enormously. Other papers in m 
judgment—quite properly—carried the story 
because it is a part of society, and you are 
not the judge of society, you are the reporte) 
of society; but the way the story was playec 
was the important matter and I think this is¢é 
judgment that has to be made by people Ls 
are making those judgments. 

For instance, it is a common practice thar 
suicides are not reported by newspapers. I 
rarely is not observed except where there isé 
factor beyond that. Then an individual judg 
ment will be made by the persons who are 
putting out the newspaper as to the wisdom 
or the lack of wisdom of carrying the ry 
There are checks and balances in our society 
If a newspaper in its approach to its Jot 
involves itself in a kind of shall we say, judi 
cious pandering to a certain segment of socie 
ty, I think the other people in that so 
will begin to make judgments about a 
newspaper which will relate to how man} 

people buy it; and when people don’t buy 3 i 
the advertising suffers and the advertising i 
the revenue on which newspapers operate 
more than sales. »! 

I don’t think that a code of ethies would be 
a practical thing. I think these must be judg 
ments made by the publisher and the edito 
and that the public will make their judgmen’ 
on those judgments. 


Senator Hays: Then do you feel that ¢ 
newspaper in its own group should have it 
own code of ethics? oe 
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Mr. Charles Templeton: A stated code of 
shics? 

‘Senatos Hays: Well, a certain code of 
thies. I have used this example before—where 
'man is charged with rape and it is on the 
ont page and three weeks later he is found 
mnocent. Do you think there should be a code 
- ethics for his innocence to be published in 
1 same spot in the same newspaper in the 


“me size and that sort of thing? 


‘Mr. Charles Templeton: I would think that 
fat—I think what you have touched on there 
ja very difficult problem within the newspa- 
jr business. 


Senator Hays: I know it is a grey area. 


‘Mr. Charles Templeton: No, I think, sir, it 
ia very specific and worthwhile point, if you 
ll allow me. That is that almost never does 
2 retraction or the ultimate statements about 
‘story that may have received enormous 
‘blicity in its original version or begin- 
almost never is the retraction or the 
bsequent story given the same prominence. 
would think that all publishers should be 
ously concerned about a question like 
it. I think that many an editor has felt his 
M conscience troubled by virtue of the fact 
at what you say is often the fact. It is also a 
“t that people, who have sometimes been 
ed by newspaper stories but not injured 
the point of their being able to institute 
1 suits or a suit against the newspaper, 
we very little recourse in this area. 
As I said earlier it is hard to fight City 
Ell. It is harder to fight a newspaper; it is 
der to fight a television station if you feel 
Injustice has been done to you. Many 
ple quite warrantedly feel that an injus- 
i: has been done to them. There have been 
my cases sometimes where an injustice has 
m done but I do not think that the media 
7 enough attention to righting those injus- 
is or correcting any misapprehension that 
y may have in the first place where it 
nzinaied. 


jenator Hays: If they don’t, does it not then 
ow that a certain code of ethics within the 
(wspaper... 


fr. Charles Templeton: It does indeed. I 
udn’t like to see it codified. 


emator Hays: Would you like to see the 
1 law given a little more elbow room 
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Mr. Charles Templeton: I think that is a 
very complex question, Senator. 


Senetor Hays: If you libel someone... 


Mr. Charles Templeion: If the libel laws are 
broadened there is also the danger that you 
will diminish the amount of news you will get 
out of fear. 

There are some among the publishers who 
are very timid at this point. There are some 
who write who are very courageous and I 
think that any extension of it might have 
deleterious effects as well as such benefits 
that might be gained. 


Senaior Prowse: How do you measure 
damage to reputation in dollars? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: You don’t but the 
court sometimes tries to. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask you a 
question, Mr. Templeton and then I will go to 
Senator Prowse. This is a question which you 
should certainly feel free not to answer but 
I would be curious to know you mentioned 
editorial interference during your career as 
the editor of Maclean’s. I would be curious to 
know how quickly after you joined Maclean’s 
Was it apparent to you that there was going 
to be this kind of interference and secondly 
how was it translated to you? How did you 
become aware of it? If those are questions 
you would rather not answer I think the 
Committee will understand. On the other 
hand, the answer might be helpful to us. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, very soon 
after I joined Maclean’s. If you will allow me 
when I resigned from Maclean’s... 


The Chairman: Are those fair questions? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Yes, I think so. 
However, you can understand having gone by 
an unpleasant episode one does not wish to 
necessarily dwell on it, or I don’t want to 
stand as the accuser of a great institution 
which Maclean’s is. I would suggest to you if 
it would be useful to you that when I 
resigned, I very specifically stated the reasons 
why and the form of editorial interference in 
a four-page memorandum. I would be pleased 
to supply that... 


The Chairman: Well, we have that on file 
but I just wondered if you could elaborate on 
that. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, I have noth- 
ing more to say. It was quite clear. You pay 
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no attention much of the time to editorial 
interference. If you are a serious journalist 
and you believe in what you are doing you 
pay no attention and I paid no attention to 
the first 30 or 40 things which were passed to 
me by way of a memorandum or a comment. 
I just went ahead and did what I thought I 
should do, whether wisely or not. I have done 
that, not only in Maclean’s but other places 
were I have been asked to do things which I 
didn’t think was in the best interest of the 
publications or the broadcasting enterprise to 
which I was related. I just didn’t do it. I just 
let it go by. 

It however became so serious a problem 
that I brought it to a confrontation and as 
that confrontation did not bring a change, 
then I felt there was no option but to resign 
and very reluctantly I resigned noisely. I 
resigned noisely because Maclean’s is too 
great an institution to suffer from unwarrant- 
ed interference in the publication of the 
magazine. Too many good people have done 
too many things there and I felt it was neces- 
sary to say that if it couldn’t be achieved 
during my editorship—perhaps it could be 
achieved in some subsequent editorship. 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Templeton, how seri- 
ous is the attempted pressure or attempted 
influence by advertisers to influence the news 
or for people who are interested in the profit 
of the thing to be concerned about the inter- 
ests of the advertisers in dealing with the 
news? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Speaking to that 
question initially—would you mind if I read 
that paragraph and then speak to that 
question? 


The Chairman: No, go right ahead. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: It is my observa- 
tion that the influence of advertisers on the 
news and on television’s so-called controversi- 
al programming, diminishes in direct propor- 
tion to the economic strength of the news 
media. In other words, journalistic courage 
sometimes has a direct relationship to finan- 
cial solvency. I have been fortunate in that I 
have worked for strong companies who were 
able to resist any attempts that may be made 
to influence what that company does. There 
are attempts from time to time. I would not 
have it misunderstood by saying constantly, 
regularly, and repetitively; but from time to 
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time there are attempts not only by adve 
ers who have a stake in what may or may ma 
be recorded—a stake which is important t& 
them and in their judgment is important. It is 
also sometimes true I regret to say, thai 
advertising people within a company wil 
speak to you about something which is 
deleterious to their client and they want oi 
course to have their client happy. 
But to give you some instances—we did ¢ 
series of programs on CTV which related toz 
major national event and in that series 0 
programs we were quite critical of some 0 
the things that were happening. One of the 
regular sponsors of that program thought t 
get us to state the case perhaps more placidly 
Interestingly enough it was rejected out © 
hand by Mr. Chercover, who is now presiden) 
of the network, and by myself. : 
We made a film on Canadians in Holly 
wood, in the course of which there was al 
expletive in the nature of an obscenity voice 
by one of the people. It was suggested by thi 
advertiser who was thinking about buying th 
program—and there was a lot of money tie 
up in the program—not only to me but also ti 
the program manager and the advertisini 
people that we should delete it. In my view i 
was fundamental to what was happening a 
the moment in the film and so I refused to d 
so. The company never challenged me am 
never suggested anything else and I stoo 
with it. rs 
On CFRB I do a daily radio program calle 
Dialogue with Mr. Pierre Burton. We Sa 
some very rough things from time to time 
There have been occasions when advertiser 
who felt they had been touched have calle 
up and asked for a transcript of the show an 
the station says in effect, ‘““Go to Hell” at t tha 
time and in those words. 
There are sometimes the beginnings mi 
pressures—if pressures is the word—or 2 
least the suggestion that it would be better | 
it were not done that way and done in anoth 
er way. I would say that in strong organize 
tions that these pressures are ineffectual an 
insignificant. In a company which is closet 
the vine economically, in a company whos 
existence may be dependent in large part 0 
a major advertiser—I am talking now abot 
the more difficult task of the small compan 
the small newspaper, the small radio ae 
television station—I cannot give you char 
and verse so you will understand that Is 
not stating anything specific here—but 
would think that it would be extraordinarl 
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hard to fly in the face of a very heavy adver- 
iser because it has to do with your existence. 


It is not difficult to make a rationale which 
ays your existence is more important than a 
ingle issue and that is not an unreasonable 
hing to do in my view. But to repeat, jour- 
alistic courage sometimes has a direct rela- 


ionship to financial solvency. 


Senator Prowse: Sometimes in the weaker 
(tuation you are talking about do you know 
f any instances or would you think that 
erhaps the overconcern with their weak 
nancial position might blind the publisher of 
he paper in those circumstances to the fact 
jat the advertiser really needed him anyway? 


| Mr. Charles Templeton: That the advertiser 
‘reeds him? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 
t 


‘Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, maybe he 
} 
IDES. 


‘Senator Prowse: But sometimes they forget 
lat fact. 


‘Mr. Charles Templeton: That is correct. 


‘Senator Prowse: The other question comes 
j and it is not quite the same thing but it 
ul has to do with influence. You were talk- 
ig to Senator Everett about claims and by 
jis I take it you were thinking solely in terms 
( link newspapers that had common services. 
‘ppose you had one of those big diversified 
(nglomerates today that then starts to 
‘quire newspaper chains and they have very 
Itge economic interests that could be some- 
ling that also affects the welfare of the 
‘untry and I will state an example. 

I don’t know whether General Dynamics 
Is but suppose we had the General Dynam- 
is Corporation in Canada and they were 
}oviding a very large part of the segment of 
cr economy with things, employment and 
cerything else and they were to acquire a 
Iwspaper, say a chain of newspapers as 
vil. Would you think that that would be a 
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Etentially dangerous situation or not? Would 
yu class that along with your general state- 


rent that chains would be a good thing? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I would think that 
vere a newspaper is owned by a conglomer- 
a: which has very large interests which is its 
‘sponsibility to protect and to enhance, I 
vuld think, that there would then arise a 


Pential problem in terms of the zeal in 
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which their newspaper might pursue certain 
questions which would have a deleterious 
effect on that conglomerate. 


Senator Prowse: Now, the second thing 
was, or the third question was this. We heard 
from a group of journalists last night and in 
their brief they included a very brief descrip- 
tion of a contract which the editorial work- 
ers—and this includes all the news people of 
the Stern Publication in Germany—they have 
a contract now whereby a publication can’t 
be sold unless the sale to the particular pur- 
chaser is indicated to them and then they 
vote. Unless that particular sale is approved 
by two-thirds—I think this was the figure—of 
the employees or the board who were elected 
by the employees—that sale can’t then be 
completed. 


Senator Everett: Perhaps I might be able to 
read it. 


Senator Prowse: Would you read it, please. 


Senator Everett: The charter declares that 
no editor or staff member can be compelled to 
write anything against his own conscience 
and the charter goes on to specify that the 
board must be consulted by the management 
on any change in ownership and on the 
employment of an editor-in-chief who cannot 
be dismissed if the board disapproves such 
action by a two-thirds majority. An editor-in- 
chief is empowered to make personnel deci- 
sions in the editorial department but he 
cannot make changes in managing editors, 
department heads or political contributors 
without a two-thirds vote of approval by the 
board. 

A seven-man editorial board has been 
established which is elected annually by 
secret ballots. A new election can be called if 
30 members of the editorial staff request it. 
All staff members are eligible to serve and 
everyone has a right to vote if he has been a 
member for more than half a year. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, that is news 
to me. 


Senator Prowse: Would that be helpful in 
maintaining independence? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Will you under- 
stand that I am saying this fresh from hear- 
ing it. My first reaction would be that there 
would be all kinds of problems related to it 
but certainly it sounds to me as though it 
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certainly would be a method whereby editori- 
al freedom would unquestionably be pre- 
served. 

Now, that is just a snap judgment. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask you this. 
You mentioned the program you do on CFRB 
and I know you have a big audience. I know 
you have done television programs which 
have been highly rated. You were at the Star 
which I guess has the biggest circulation in 
‘Canada and Maclean’s and so on. How do 
you compare—I was going to put the ques- 
tion, which media communicates most effec- 
tively—but obviously the answer I would 
assume is that different media communicates 
most effectively to different groups of peo- 
ple—but how would you compare the ability 
of each media or contrast the ability of each 
media to communicate? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, in order for 
any media to do its job well it needs to 
recognize its own strength and its weaknesses 
and they all have their strength and weak- 
nesses. The great advantage that radio has is 
that radio is the breaker of news today. It is 
so simple. All you do is turn on a microphone 
and announce it. It takes no preparation other 
than a piece of wire copy or a phone call by a 
reporter or what have you. 

Stories are broken today by radio and this 
advantage lies almost entirely with them 
although television is beginning to challenge 
it by spot bulletins. 

Radio’s capacities in the area of news 
remains essentially what it was but I think it 
is not as impactful as our newspapers or 
television. 

The effect in television in communicating 
the information of course has about three 
aspects to it. The first is what is called actual 
programming. In other words the news is 
being reported as you watch the man walk on 
the moon. There is no one in between you, 
there is no one interpreting it. There is the 
news, you are the observer and you will make 
your own judgment about that event. 

The same thing is true of the riots in 
Chicago. There were factors that relate to 
what you were seeing that you were not 
aware of, but you see the event and you will 
make your own judgment as indeed a report- 
er will. 

Now, reporters will subsequently come on 
to talk to you about it, comment on it or give 
you information to which you could not be 
privy, but actuality news has the advantage 
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that you are there and there is no one 
between you and the news. It has the disad 
vantage of the fact that the actuality is never 
only what it seems to be but it is a great dea 
more than it seems to be. % 


The impact of television is enormous. It is 
not a matter of fact that you have Video 1 
plus Audio 1 equals 2. It is Video 1 plus 
Audio 1 equals 5. All the emotional anc 
other factors are at work in that presentation, 


Television news also seems to have ar 
authenticity which every survey on the sub: 
ject reveals beyond other media. In o hel 
words, each survey has indicated that people 
believe television news more than the} 
believe newspaper news or radio news fo 
magazine news or whatever other media yo 
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may be speaking about. 

In my judgment this is an error on the par 
of the public. It is predicated I think on th 
belief that they say, “I heard Mr. Benton saj 
that?” “I heard with my own ears Mr. Bentor 
say what he said about that.” But to comet 
the point, the public is not aware of the fa 
that what they heard was a part of what Mr 
Benton said; that rather than an editor’ 
pencil touching it the film editor touched it.I 
can be—I don’t suggest it is—let us be clea 
on this, it can be so rearranged that it come 
out in such a way that it may not be i 
anyway an accurate representation of wha 
he said although the listener believes iti 
what he said because he heard him say il 

Therefore, television news is the more cred 
ible with the general public. I don’t think” 
should be any more credible. I think it shoul 
be equally credible, good television news cov 
erage with good newspaper coverage. F 

The newspaper gives you more. The news 
paper gives you more news than any othe 
media. It gives you more news in greale 
depth than any other media. Except whe 
television mounts what is called the special ¢ 
makes some major treatment of a 
subject or does major covering of a subjec 
Each of them has their own advantage, ear. 
of them have their own influence. 4 

There isn’t much doubt according to th 
survey but what today most people get the 
news from television and most people believ 
television. Ld 


The Chairman: Well, which medium @ 
Charles Templeton enjoy working in most: 


pec 


Mr. Charles Templeton: The one I a 
working in at the moment. Quite seriously 


-The Chairman: Which is? ah 
TIME 


* 


: 
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| Mr. Charles Templeton: Well, I do a televi- 
‘ion show once a week and I do a radio show 
five days a week and so on but I didn’t mean 
hat in that sense. I mean that I have no 
wreference for the media. 


|The Chairman: The one at the moment? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Yes. 
{ 
I 


Senator Everett: Mr. Templeton, the United 
‘tates seems to have a history of creating 
ersonalities that have a full-time job of com- 
tenting on the news and trying to interpret 
je news to the public. When newspapers 
rere the main mode of communication, there 
‘ere men like Lippman, Pearson, Alsop, 
Teston and I suppose they were pretty pow- 
cful but it wasn’t a very persuasive power. It 
asn’t a very persuasive power or at least 
‘dn’t seem to be a persuasive power. But 
Ww we are into television and men like 
ronkite, Lawrence and Smith and Reynolds 
ho seems to have enormous power in inter- 
*eting the news to the American people and 
course this is what Mr. Agnew appears to 
h worried about; and I suppose in this coun- 
Wy. there are men like Mr. Berton, Mr. Lynch 
ad yourself who come as close to the Ameri- 
m counterparts. But your views haven’t 
hen too—maybe in Toronto when you and 
Jr. Berton over CFRB which had nearly 50 
]r cent of the audience and you might have 
‘great deal of influence but should we 
etempt to prevent people like you from get- 
tig too much continuous coverage on televi- 
Qn giving your views and your interpreta- 
tms to the public? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: No. I think what 
teds to be done—television has yet to find 
t counterpart of newspapers in two particu- 
I> areas that seem to be very important. 
One of the areas in which television has not 
iy the counterpart of newspapers is that 
ere is no way for the public, no fundamen- 
/ way for the public to express its view on 
tat television does, no direct way. The 
"wSpaper has the letters to the editor. 
Television needs to find the letters to the 
‘tor format so that the public can respond 
(that which the television station or net- 
rk is saying. It seems to me that this is one 
‘the very great needs that television needs 
(address itself to and some thought has 
m given in that direction. 

The deficiency, in my judgment, on televi- 
11 is that you do not get in this country a 
sat deal of personally expressed Opinions on 
news and I would ask you, sir, if you 
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could think of programs where you do in this 
country. You don’t. You do get some in radio 
and so on... 


Senator Evereti: Well, I am thinking of—I 
don’t know what the CBC call it but follow- 
ing the 11 o’clock news. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Viewpoint? 
Senator Everett: Yes. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: But that is not the 
viewpoint of any broadcaster. Those are 
independent people who are hired on a night- 
ly basis, all of whom are individual citizens of 
no particular avowal to a cause or philosophy 
or a political leaning. 


Senator Everett: That is right. That seems 
to be the attitude that the CBC takes. They 
do not seem to be following the crowd in 
creating giant personalities like Templeton 
who will be able to influence broad sectors of 
the public. They are going to allow various or 
a wide-range of people to come and comment 
on the news. 


Mr. Charles Templeton: Let me speak to 
that point. For instance, the thing that Mr. 
Berton and I do every day not only in Toron- 
to but it is syndicated across the country as a 
matter of fact, it is clearly identified as being 
the individual opinion of two men. I think 
that any time that any editorializing is done, 
that in effect is editorializing, but it must be 
done by those individuals. In a newspaper 
there is an editorial page under a masthead 
where a man or a group of men say what they 
believe about the news or about government 
or about senators or about whatever. It is 
their privilege and it is specified as being an 
opinion and the names of those responsible 
for it sit there on the same page. 

Across the way opposite the editorial page 
or page 7, as it often is, are bylined articles 
with specific points of view put forward. 
Now, the same is true—I don’t want to act 
offensively about this but perhaps I shall, in 
what Mr. Berton and I do. That is that it is 
clearly understood that it is the opinion of the 
person speaking that it is no more important 
than you hold that person to be important. 

It is subject to challenge one from the other 
at the same time or challenged by the viewer 
in a thousand different directions and I think 
frankly that this is not a bad thing in a 
society. And I think as a matter of fact that 
that program, if it has any virtue—I think 
the primary virtue of that program, is 
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that about 60 per cent of the time you 
hear and disagree. We have a rule never 
to state anything we do not believe. We never 
take a side just to be in opposition. 

Sixty per cent of the time you hear two 
sides—there may be twenty—but you hear 
two sides related to that question. I think it 
stimulates thoughts on it that oftentimes are 
not discussed and I think it serves a useful 
purpose. To forbid it—I don’t speak personal- 
ly now—lI think would be a mistake. 


Senator Prowse: The one question has to do 
with the question of a decreasing credibility 
which we hear so much about. It is rather my 
opinion—and I am just going to ask you 
whether you think I am right or not—that a 
great deal of this credibility gap between the 
media and the reader is the result of the fact 
that so much happens that only a portion of it 
can be printed or reported by any means. 
Therefore there has to be selection and 
there is also the natural fact that two people 
looking at a single incident will almost 
invariably carry away different ideas. 

Now, is this where the problem lies or is 
there something more serious? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I think that is one 
of the reasons. I think another of the reasons 
for what I suppose you can call the credibility 
gap between the public and the newsman has 
to do with the kind of news we have been 
having the last number of years. 

Our society is in a state of flux and it is 
fairly fundamental. The changes which are 
taking place today are enormous and they are 
profoundly disquieting to great groups of 
people and to individual people. The report- 
ing of it has, let me say, not been spared as a 
consequence. I think people who believe that 
that reporting has been out of proportion 
grow resentful of the press. That initial 
resentment makes for some questioning about 
the judgments which are also hinging on all 
of the other things which are carried by the 
media—by way of news, or features or 
treatments. 


Senator Prowse: Is there anything the 
media can do to correct this situation arising 
from either of these cases? 


Mr. Charles Templeton: I think it is true to 
say that the people who are in charge of the 
media are constantly conscious of the fact 
that they exist by virtue of the public accept- 
ance of them. And if they begin to see in any 
one of a number of ways—by measuring the 
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rating of a television program, the purchase | 
of a newspaper, the number of letters to the 
editor which begin to flow, the comments 
they hear in their own social connection 
—rejections of things they may be doing are 
heard. Now, you hear those all the time but 
they change in terms of their ebb and flow and 
you exist by virtue of acceptance as a com- 
mercial commodity which would be true of 
everything except the CBC. 

You must be very concerned about these | 
things and I think it is true to say that these 
things are scrutinzed rather carefully by 
those who do own or control the media. 


| 


Se eee 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Templeton, on 
behalf of the Committee I want to thank you) 
for coming here this morning—I have some 
idea of how busy you are—and for finding the 
time to prepare yourself so well; I apologize 
that perhaps not all of our questions were as 
loaded as those you receive on a daily basis 
from Mr. Pierre Berton. on 

I should say to you that Mr. Berton is going 
to have equal time before the Committee a‘) 
he will be coming after the new year. | 

As I said when I introduced you, I think 
you have a unique position in the medic 
structure of Canada. I think your views havi 
been valuable and on behalf of the Commit 
tee I thank you. 


The Committee adjourned. 
Upon resuming at 2.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, | 
afternoon we are to receive the brief, ani 
representatives from The Thomson Newspé| 
pers Limited. 

Sitting on my immediate right is th! 
Executive Vice President and Managin) 
Director of The Thomson Newspapers Limi 


ed, Mr. St. Clair McCabe. | 


Mr. McCabe: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: On his immediate right | 
Miss Margaret L. Hamilton, Vice-Presiden! 
Thomson Newspapers Limited, and on 
immediate left is Mr. John A. Torry, Q.C) 
general counsel, Thomson Newspapers Lit 
ited. 

If I may say to our guests, as requested V. 
received your brief some three weeks ago; | 
fact, more than three weeks ago. It has bet 
circulated to the Senators, presumably it h 
been read and studied, and now we are, — 
think, ready to turn to an oral statement; 2' 
it is my understanding that Mr. Tory is gol’ 
to make the preliminary statement. You @ 


| 
| 


| 
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ree, John, to summarize, expand, explain; 
mdeed anything you may wish. 

, Now, following that I understand Mr. 
MieCabe would like to make a much shorter 
‘tatement, and that certainly is permissible as 
vell. Following those two introductory state- 
nents the Senators will proceed to ask you 
questions on the contents of your brief, on the 
comments you might make, and anything else 
hat is on their minds if that is satisfactory. 


Mr. John A. Tory, Q.C.: Mr. Chairman, and 
Jonourable Senators: As Senator Davey has 
ndicated I am the General Counsel for Thom- 
on Newspapers Limited: however it is not in 
hat capacity that I am appearing here today 
yut rather as a Director of Thomson Newspa- 
yers Limited, and as solicitor for Mr. K. R. 
Thomson and members of the Thomson 
amily who, as was pointed out in the compa- 
iy’s brief have a substantial interest in the 
company. I am also a trustee of various Thom- 
on family trusts, and member of the Boards 
Directors of other Thomson companies 
acluding Thomson Newspapers Inc., a sub- 
idiary of Thomson Newspapers Limited 
vhich publishes newspapers in the United 
states. 


Mr. St. Clair McCabe, the Executive Vice- 
’resident and Managing Director of Thomson 
Newspaper, is the senior officer of these com- 
yanies and responsible for their operations. 
Ur. McCabe has spent all his life in the news- 
yaper business. He joined the Galt Reporter 
n 1937 where he was employed in various 
‘apacities including that of general manager 
itil 1950 at which time he moved to the 
‘company’s head office in Toronto. He was suc- 
teeded as general manager of the Galt 
Reporter by Mr. K. R. Thomson. 
| Miss. Margaret Hamilton also worked for 
he Galt Reporter for a number of years, and 
n 1954 she succeeded Mr. K. R. Thomson as 
feneral manager of this newspaper. In the 
ollowing year she was transferred to the 
tompany’s head office in Toronto to become 
‘xecutive assistant to the general manager. 
she was appointed Vice-President of the com- 
any in 1969. 

_ Mr. K. R. Thomson, the President and con- 
rolling shareholder of Thomson Newspapers 
uimited, moved to England with his family 
several years ago where he has assumed the 
dosition of Chairman of Times newspapers 
simited which publishes the Times of 
sondon, and the Sunday Times. 

_ The duties of that position and his desire to 
amiliarize himself with the other family 


interests in the United Kingdom have restrict- 
ed his participation in the affairs of the 
Canadian company in recent years; however, 
he has remained in close touch with the 
North American operations, and I believe ulti- 
mately he intends to return to live in Canada. 


I would like first of all to give you a brief 
outline of the current operations of The 
Thomson Newspapers Limited. The Company 
operates 28 daily newspapers in Canada; 
however because all of these newspapers, 
with one possible exception are purely local 
in character, they account for only about 8 
per cent of the total Canadian daily newspa- 
per circulation. The company also publishes 
15 weekly newspapers in Canada—The 
Vernon News, a weekly newspaper published 
in Vernon, B. C. was acquired in November 
of this year after the submission of the com- 
pany’s brief. Twenty-eight daily and 15 week- 
ly newspapers are published in 42 commun- 
ities located im 7 provinces. 

A list of their circulations and dates of 
acquisition by the group is given in Appendix 
“A” to the brief. The weekly newspapers 
were acquired or established with a view to 
their eventual conversion to dailies. Of the 
Company’s 28 daily newspapers, 9 were 
acquired as weeklies and have been convert- 
ed to dailies in line with the Company’s 
policy of progressively developing its 
properties. 

In every case the Company’s daily newspa- 
pers are the only ones published in the cities 
or towns in which they appear. With the 
exception of the two newspapers in Charlotte- 
town, each of the Company’s daily newspa- 
pers was alone in its field at the time it was 
acquired by the Company. As pointed out in 
the Company’s brief, this is primarily a 
reflection of the fact that very few centres in 
North America are now served by more than 
one local newspaper. 

It has been suggested that the prevalence of 
“one-newspaper” cities is disadvantageous to 
Canadian society, on the ground that two 
newspapers are better than one due to their 
ability to provide diversity of viewpoint. 
While this may be theoretically true, two fac- 
tors should be noted. Firstly, the choice in 
smaller communities such as those in which 
the Company’s newspapers are published 
would, in practice, be between one strong, 
profitable and hence independent newspaper 
and two weak and dependent ones. Secondly, 
no newspaper today has anything approach- 
ing a monopoly of information or opinion in 
any local area. Competition in supplying 
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information and opinion and in carrying 
advertising is provided by metropolitan and 
regional newspapers, magazine, radio and 
television and weekly newspapers. Details of 
this competition are given in the Company’s 
brief. 

You will be hearing this evening from pub- 
lishers of two Thomson newspapers selected 
by your Committee who, like all publishers of 
Thomson newspapers, have full responsibility 
for the gathering, editing and presentation of 
news and information for their own newspa- 
pers. In addition, written briefs have been 
submitted by these two publishers and also 
by publishers of other Thomson newspapers 
at the invitation of the Committee. As you 
are no doubt aware from having read the 
briefs submitted, the basic philosophy of the 
Company is that the publishers of the 
individual newspapers and their editorial 
staffs should be completely independent of 
any inference from the Thomson head office 
in matters of news presentation and editorial 
policy. 

In fact, it is fair to say that one of the 
fundamental ingredients in the success of 
Thomson Newspapers has been its insistence 
that the publishers of the individual newspa- 
pers should themselves decide how best to 
inform and serve the communities in which 
the newspapers are published. 

The other ingredient which is basic to the 
Company’s success has been its policy of 
making its individual newspapers independ- 
ent and financially strong. A newspaper 
which is unprofitable or which has insufficient 
staff, or inadequate facilities and equipment, 
leads a precarious existence, often unable to 
increase the number of its readers and 
dependent for financial support upon various 
interests, some hostile to a free and unfet- 
tered dissemination of news and opinion. 

The Company believes that editorial 
independence and public service lead to a 
financially strong newspaper. The Company’s 
policy has been constantly to improve the 
quality of its newspapers and the Company 
believes it has been successful in so doing. 

Since 1948, the Company has made capital 
expenditures on _ its Canadian newspaper 
properties totalling over $13 million. It has 
replaced the buildings and much of the 
machinery and equipment used to produce 
over half its daily newspapers and made sub- 
stantial renovations to the plant and equip- 
ment of most of the others. 
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| 
To further improve the quality of its news- | 
papers, the Company makes available to them | 
a variety of centrally provided services such 
as columns dealing with provincial, national | 
and international affairs, and news stories | 
emanating from Ottawa and Toronto of local | 
interest to the communities served by Thom- 
son newspapers. Also, a wide range of feature 
material is provided. Each Thomson newspa- 
per is, of course, entirely free to publish or | 
not publish any of the material supplied. 
To train staff in news presentation and. the 
development of feature material the Company | 
provides the publishers of its newspapers | 
with training material prepared by experts in | 
this area and makes available to them the ser- | 
vices of on-staff consultants with considerable | 
editorial experience. | 
In addition, the Company conducts periodic | 
measurements of the news content of its | 
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in Canada and similar circulation newspapers 


newspapers to help ensure that sufficient sto- 
brief contains comparisons of the number of 
in Canada and the United States. Compari- 
papers as to numbers of pages printed, news 
and editorial expenses, numbers of editorial 
employees and salaries of editorial employees. 

In each case the Company’s newspapers 


ries and pictures are carried. The Connuae| 
news columns carried by Thomson newspapers 
sons are also made with United States news-: 
compare favourably with their Canadian and 
The Company recognizes that production 0. 


a good newspaper is to a large extent depend 


ent upon the quality of staff. The Comma 
‘ 


United States counterparts. Information as to 
the average salary paid to Canadian editorial 
employees of non-Thomson Canadian newspa- 
pers of comparable size is not available bul 
the Thomson editorial employees in Canade 
enjoy an average salary within $90 per year 0: 
their United States counterparts despite gen: 
erally higher salary ranges in the Unitec 
States. 


follows two important policies regardin, 
staffing. One is to make no changes in th 
staff of a newspaper upon its acquisition b; 
the Company, and the second is to provid) 
the best possible training for its staff. Th 
Company believes that the average length ¢ 
service of its employees provides an indica 
tion of their level of experience and compe 
tence and of their awareness that the Thom) 
son group provides attractive opportunitic 
for career advancement in the newspapt 
business. Publishers of Thomson newspapers i 
Canada currently have an average length ¢— 
service with the Company or a predecessor \ 
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over 24 years while the average length of 
| service of the editors is over 16 years. The 
_average length of service of all Canadian staff 
employed by the Company, including female 
,clerical staff, is 9 years. 


| Perhaps the most objective measurement of 
quality of a newspaper is whether people buy 
that newspaper instead of a competitive 
|newspaper. Examples are given in the Com- 
pany’s brief of the increased share of the 
market which Thomson newspapers have 
j}been able to obtain in various areas over 
competing metropolitan and regional newspa- 
/pers. The Company recognizes that its news- 
/papers must serve the people in the com- 
“munities in which they are published, or 
perish. And it is, after all, the people who 
‘should be the judge. 


Perhaps it would be appropriate now to say 
a few words about the trend toward group 
‘ownership of newspapers. In common with 
other businesses, the owner of a newspaper 
‘may have a number of reasons for deciding to 
sell it. In the first place, he may wish to retire 
and none of his family may be interested in 
continuing it. Secondly, he may feel that he 
‘does not have sufficient managerial or techni- 

cal knowledge to continue to operate the 
newspaper. Thirdly, he may not have suffi- 
cient capital to provide the plant and equip- 
ment required to develop the newspaper so 
that it may adequately serve the needs of a 
growing community. I mentioned earlier that 
last month the Company acquired the Vernon 
News, a bi-weekly newspaper which has 
served Vernon, British Columbia for the past 
‘78 years. The Company plans to convert this 
newspaper to daily publication in 1970. In 
announcing the sale to his readers the former 
owner made the following statement: 

“Expert techniques and strong financing 
are the urgent requirements in giving birth to 
a daily. Thomson Newspapers will be in a 
position to fill both demands.” 

_ Lastly, and peghaps the most important 
YTeason why the owner of a newspaper may 
decide to sell it, is to pay or provide for death 
duties. It is my view that the trend towards 
the owners of small businesses selling them to 
larger corporations will be accelerated by the 
recently announced proposals for tax reform 
ibs these proposals are implemented. This is 
because the combined liabilities for death 
duties and capital gains taxes in respect of 
privately held businesses will make it 
increasingly difficult for such businesses to be 
Passed on from one generation to another. 
Also, the Government proposes to remove 
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certain tax advantages presently enjoyed by 
small businesses. 


Having decided to sell the owner of a news- 
paper has two basic alternatives: 


Firstly, he can sell it to a newspaper pub- 
lisher who is large enough to be able to pay a 
fair price and still have money left for devel- 
opment of the newspaper. Or, secondly, he 
can sell it to some organization totally uncon- 
nected with newspaper publishing—a grocery 
chain, a brewery, a bank, a newsprint manu- 
facturer or some other organization likely to 
have the money and interest in controlling an 
organ of communication, information and 
opinion. He may very well question whether 
such an organization will have the knowledge 
and ability necessary so that his newspaper 
will be able to continue to serve the com- 
munity in the manner which it did under his 
proprietorship. This, of course, is a considera- 
tion of prime importance to a man who has 
spent most of his life building up his newspa- 
per to provide the highest possible standard 
of service to its community. Accordingly, it is 
likely that he will seek out a newspaper pub- 
lishing organization with a reputation for 
running good newspapers. 

In conclusion, I would like to read a few 
extracts from a letter written by Mr. C. J. 
Rowland, the Publisher of the Penticton 
Herald, to the Chairman of this Committee. 
This letter was written entirely of Mr. Row- 
land’s own volition, and a copy sent to Mr. 
McCabe. I think it serves to counter many of 
the irresponsible and unsubstantiated state- 
ments made by persons such as Douglas 
Fisher who, for their own personal reasons, 
have set themselves up as critics of Thomson 
Newspapers. Perhaps I should mention in 
passing that Mr. Fisher himself admitted to 
this Committee that he never reads any of the 
Thomson newspapers, and I would therefore 
suggest to you that he is in a very poor posi- 
tion to judge their quality. 

Reading now from Mr. Rowland’s letter he 
says: 

“This letter sums up hopefully in a short 
outline the convictions of my own 30 years 
experience in an admittedly modest sized 
market and newspaper, but one which duplic- 
ated so many times across the nation, should 
justify these few paragraphs, and the interest 
of your important Committee. 

“My experience briefly is this: for many 
years I was the sole owner and publisher of 
the Penticton Herald. Since 1956 when I sold 
to the Thomson Organization I have remained 
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as the publisher. I have thus been able to 
study both phases of ownership. For the first 
seven years of the new ownership there were 
no profits whatsoever. Losses in some years 
were formidable. From 1964 onwards modest 
net profits have accumulated, but not until 
this year could it be said that the total net 
gain in operating statements offset accu- 
mulated losses, to say nothing of requisi- 
tion costs and capital out lay. Meanwhile the 
community has had a regular annual infusion 
of much larger wage payments to a much 
larger staff, the basic cause of the draught in 
profit which I doubt would be contemplated 
by any other type of investor in this sized 
community. 


“In knowledge of this background you may 
perhaps appreciate my recoil from the super- 
ficial type of criticism that the Thomson 
Organization, which has dealt so much with 
this size of the market, is cheap and repres- 
sive with regard to trend. I was the one who 
as publisher made more profit in my last 
year of publication as an owner than the 
Thomson interests have made in overall net 
in the past dozen years. And why? Basically 
because I had to overwork the smaller staff I 
underpaid. 

“T cannot focus the whole matter more 
sharply than by confessing that. Thoughtless 
critics of any such group as the Thamsons 
should study parallel conditions in similar 
markets in independent newspapers.” 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my remarks, 
and I believe Mr. McCabe would like to make 
a few comments. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. McCabe? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, Mr. Chairman, and 
honourable senators: I would like to make a 
few comments regarding the freedom of the 
press. The meaning of “freedom of the press” 
has been subject to considerable public dis- 
cussion during the last few weeks, and it will 
be examined and discussed further by this 
Committee. 

It is, of course, one of the human rights and 
fundamental freedoms guaranteed by the 
Canadian Bill of Rights. It implies a right to 
gather and transmit public news anywhere 
and everywhere without fetters. Thirty-one 
years ago this freedom was discussed in the 
Supreme Court of Canada by Chief Justice 
Duff. In his decision, which I understand held 
unconstitutional a provincial law which was 
passed, and I am quoting the words of the 
Act, “to insure the publication of accurate 
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news and information,” in the course of his 
remarks... 


The Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. McCabe, 
some of the people at the back of the room 
have asked that you speak a little louder. 


Mr. McCabe: In the course of his remarks 
the Chief Justice pointed out that freedom of 
public discussion was, of course, a freedom 
governed by law. That this is subject to legal 
restrictions based upon considerations of 
decency and public order, such as_ those 
against defamation and sedition. He acknowl- 
edged that even within its legal rights it is 
liable to abuse. Nevertheless, he said, and I 
quote, “It is axiomatic that the practice of 
this right of public discussion of public 
affairs, notwithstanding its incidental mis- 
chief, is the breath of life for parliamentary 
institutions”. 

Now, it is against this background that we 
submit that any attempt to legislate separate- 
ly for the press as against industry in general, 
would be deplorable in that it would strike at 
the whole principle of an independent press 
free from special administrative or judicial 
interference. We believe this to be the case 
whether the legislation is intended to provide 
a special benefit to the press, or to regulate, 
or restrict the press, or the ownership thereof 
in any way. 

To give the Government of the day the 
right to interfere in the organization of the 
press in accordance with what may, for some 
reason of current political philosophies, be 
regarded as the public interest, is a principle - 
with inherent dangers to freedom of thought 
and opinion. 4 

Mr. Chairman, if there are any questions I 
would be delighted to answer, and if I may. 
the questions could be directed to me. My 
associates and I are more or less here as a 
team and possibly we shall pass them from 
one to the other. 


The Chairman: Senators, you have heard 
the request that Mr. McCabe would ask that 
the questions be directed to him; and feel 
free, sir, to ask the other members to answer 
them, or answer them yourself. I would 
remind the senators, in questioning, to be’ 
mindful of the fact that we are going to be 
receiving briefs and witnesses from two) 
Thomson newspapers tonight, as mentioned 
by Mr. Tory. I would also say to the guests if | 
there are any questions that you prefer not to | 
answer in this kind of open forum, by all, 
means say so. 
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Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: I am impressed by the 
‘conclusion of the remarks by Mr. Tory, quot- 
ing from the letter of the former owner of the 
Penticton Herald in which he is disarmingly 
_ frank. Did he show a similar degree of frank- 
"mess as owner by advising the people of Pen- 
! ticton that he was underpaying and over- 
working the staff? 


Mr. McCabe: I do not think it would ever 
occur to him in those circumstances. 


_ Senator McElman: To this point in time, 
_what do you consider to be the most signifi- 
| cant contribution that the Thomson newspa- 
| Per has made towards the improvement of 
journalism? 


Mr. McCabe: Turning out good newspapers. 
Senator McElman: Pardon? 


Mr. McCabe: Turning out—publishing good 
,hewspapers, or enabling our publishers to 
_ publish good newspapers in their cities; and 
for the circulation, I think in comparison they 
are as good as anywhere—I am getting into 
| deep water, but I think they are real good. 


[ 


Senator McElman: There are many public 
statements recorded as made by the then Mr. 
Roy Thomson, now Lord Thomson of Fleet, 
‘which made it very clear that his primary, or 
‘principal aim in acquiring ownership of 
‘media was to make money. Let me _ say 
‘immediately that I admire greatly the frank- 
‘hess with which he has spoken, and my ques- 
‘tion is, of course, under its current ownership 
has the emphasis and purpose changed? and 
‘if so, in what direction and to what extent? 


| Mr. McCabe: We are certainly in business 
to make money, we are a public company, we 
have a responsibility to our shareholders as 
well as to employees, and I think that is a 
pretty good force to encourage you to turn 
out a good newspaper. You cannot fool any- 
‘body if your newspaper is not any good. It is 
not going to be successful, and if we have had 
any success, it is as Mr. Rowland says—by 
improving that newspaper property, convert- 
ing into a daily, increasing substantially the 
staff, we make a better newspaper; and even- 
tually, although I will admit that in that case 
it took a long time, we made some money. 
And I suspect it will go on, and I think we 
have built a relatively substantial asset for 
our shareholders. 
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Senator McElman: What direction, in par- 
ticular, has emphasis taken beyond the com- 
mercial business effort? 


Mr. McCabe: I do not follow you. 


The Chairman: Would you like to perhaps 
expand upon the question, Senator, please? 


Senator McElman: Well, I note from your 
brief that there is great emphasis on the gen- 
eralized services that are provided, and so 
on? 


Mr. McCabe: We endeavour to contribute 
in every direction to our individual publish- 
ers. Now, again, we sit down with our pub- 
lishers once a year at the annual meeting and 
that is virtually like a shareholders’ meeting, 
but beyond this our consultants—and I think 
we have some pretty good ones—are availa- 
ble, whether it is circulation, advertising, 
editorial, mechanical. This is quite a problem 
to a lot of people, and they can call on these, 
but these people have no authority over any 
of our publishers. They cannot say you must 
print your paper this way, or distribute your 
papers that way. They will advise, and I will 
admit some of them are pretty good advisers, 
and they make their point—I hope they do. 


Senator McElman: Your brief appears to 
favour a press council; if I am wrong, tell 
me? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, you certainly, certainly 
are. I am sorry. 


Senator McElman: At the national level, do 
you? 


Mr. McCabe: At no level would I favour 
personally a press council. 


Senator McElman: Should 


down? 


it be broken 


Mr. McCabe: Look, I have been involved all 
my life in the smaller newspaper cities. The 
publishers of our newspapers have an open 
door literally, and that is a telephone, and 
they are available to their subscribers at any 
time, and believe me—they hear from them. 
As a publisher of a paper, operating a news- 
paper, I have been called at one o’clock in the 
morning if they did not get their newspaper 
that night. I did not do anything about it in 
that particular case, I don’t think. 


Senator McElman: You did not deliver! 


Mr. McCabe: But from that point on, up to 
large pressure groups coming and complain- 
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ing about this or that, you live next door to 
your subscriber in a non-metropolitan city: 
and frankly I have read about the three-tier, 
the one-tier, and the national. I suspect to a 
degree this may be coming from people that 
may be slightly, and I say this—may be a wee 
bit facetious, and who have a guilty con- 
science, because I like to think the non-met- 
ropolitan press in Canada does not flaunt the 
news, doesn’t slant the news, and they are 
truly a newspaper of record in that communi- 
ty because—my goodness, we would like to 
get more news of local affairs if we could. 


Now, Miss Hamilton has just handed me 
something that is a comment from one of our 
publishers. It is very short. In our opinion the 
British press council is a face-saving organiza- 
tion which does not prevent the British press 
from including some of the most sensational 
and vulgar newspapers. We do not believe 
that any council of any kind can be a substi- 
tute for the conscience of individual pub- 
lishers. 


The Chairman: Would it be fair to ask 
which publisher? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, Orillia—a very good and 
responsible publisher. This newspaper is very 
much aware of its responsibilities to reflect 
all sides of public controversy, and welcomes 
and publishes without any deletions of any 
kind of comments submitted by readers, 
limited only by considerations of libel, and 
good taste. 


Senator McElman: Do you have at the head 
office level a written or unwritten, but under- 
stood code of ethics that must be followed by 
your members? 


Mr. McCabe: Common sense. 
Senator McElman: Good taste? 


Mr. McCabe: Good taste and common sense, 
yes. We like to think that the people we 
appoint to operate our newspapers have cer- 
tain standards, and since most of our appoint- 
ments are from the ranks over a period of 
time up through our organization, such as 
Margaret Hamilton, the chaps here, and most 
of the publishers come through our organiza- 
tions. You know them pretty well, you know 
that when they get into a _ position of 
responsibility and trust, they are not going to 
go off the deep end. 


The Chairman: I do not think Senator 
McElman is clear on the answer, which is 
that there is not any written code of ethics? Is 
that it? 
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Mr. McCabe: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Yes, I understood that. | 
The reason I asked that question, Mr. Chair- © 
man, is that this group in its acquisitions, has — 
more in numbers, it has gone to a great varie- 
ty geographically and otherwise, getting week- 
lies and raising them to dailies; they consti- 
tute daily influence upon public opinion in 
their area, and it says very clearly in its brief 
that it does not change the staff: that is it © 
retains the current staff, but I should think in 
the course of that, you would acquire some 
pretty strange cats along the way? 


Mr. McCabe: You are right. You see we do 
not like after all... 


Senator McElman: Do you just let them go | 
on their own code? 


Mr. McCabe: I think we have a responsibil- 
ity to the public to operate and do the best | 
we can with the material. He may have to 
strengthen the staff, or change, I think you | 
can understand that—say in a town such as 
one of ours if we let somebody go, and I am | 
being brutally frank here, if we let somebody 
go that has been there ten or fifteen years it 
is not good public relations, but I think we 
have responsible publishers—I think, Marga- 
ret, you can think of several cases. 


Miss Hamilton: I am thinking of the Sena- 
tor’s comments about a “pretty strange breed © 
of cats”. Most of us do consider ourselves as | 
that, and this is probably... : 


The 
others! 


Mr. McCabe: 


Chairman: Some are stranger than | 


We like to think that too. 


Senator McElman: Along this same line of | 
ethics, we have had rather conflicting views 
as to what protections in law there should be | 
for journalists, and protecting the secrecy of 
the source, and so forth. What would be your | 
view? 

My. McCabe: Well, I am sure.. 


Senator McElman: I am thinking of crimi- 
nal law involvement? 


Mr. McCabe: 
news? 


Protecting the source of 


Senator McElman: Yes? 


Mr. McCabe: I am sure that some of the 
working press in the room—it would be | 
divided about half and half—whether i 
would agree. 
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The Chairman: Would you care to say what 
you think? 


| 

» Mr. McCabe: I think it is dangerous to fool 
‘around with that sort of thing. I think it is a 
nice thought, but I can see possible misuses, 
‘and I would be a little concerned if—you 
know it is always dangerous when we fuss 
with fundamentals, and to give a_ special 
‘privilege to anybody whatever the set of cir- 
cumstances are, whatever position in socie- 
ty—I think it is something that a lot of 
‘thought has to be given to. I don’t think there 
has been enough thought given to this. I 
would say that I have heard about it for 
years. This is an old one. 


Senator McElman: In current situations, of 
course, it is up to the courts to decide wheth- 
er it is vitally important that the source be 
revealed. It is not up to the journalist to 
decide, but the court to decide? Then of 
course, the consequence, contempt or non- 
contempt decision on it? This is how you 
feel? 


| Mr. McCabe: This is a mighty good place 
for it. I would like to see it there I think. Iam 
talking as an individual. 

The Chairman: Would you mind, sir, if we 
vere to ask Mr. Tory to comment on that? 


| Mr. McCabe: He would probably disagree 
vith me. 


' Mr, Tory: No, I think I agree with Mr. 
AcCabe. I think that any special privileges 
lave to be very carefully considered before 
hey are granted, and I think that the abuse 
hat Mr. McCabe was referring to there was 
‘solute privilege to refuse to disclose a 
ource. This could be very serious in some 
ituations, and I think the existing system, as 
‘ou have described it, is perhaps the best we 
an do in the circumstances. It may not be 
Wercect, but... 


Senator Prowse: May I ask a supplemen- 
iy question? 


_The Chairman: Yes, go ahead Senator. 


Senator Prowse: Does your concern arise 
ut of the fact that privilege given a newspa- 
er man would not go just to the newspaper 
ten that normally we have around here, or 
erhaps the ones you would like to think you 
re hiring; but it would go to anybody who 
jas in the publishing business? 


Mr. McCabe: I had not thought about that 
> much, but why should any segment of 
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society get any special privilege from the gov- 
ernment, or penalty for that matter? We are 
all Canadians, this is it; and I would like to 
see a reporter who has the iniative dig up a 
story and say—look I just cannot print this. It 
might limit that but I think the number of 
stories it will lose in the process will be 
rather few—when you look at it in the broad- 
er. Now, again I am no authority for good- 
ness’ sake. 


Senator Prowse: Well, you deal with it. 


Senator McElman: I note, Mr. McCabe, that 
your chain is divesting itself itself of broad- 
casting interests? Is that a particular philoso- 
phy, or basic reasoning? 


Mr. McCabe: Senator, for years I advocated 
it, and I hope I have finally won. I don’t think 
any newspaper organization should have a 
government license. I think we must be free 
in every possible respect. Now, this is only 
my opinion. I don’t think Roy Thomson, nor 
Ken Thomson, or for that matter John 
Tory—I think I have convinced Margaret 
Hamilton, but this is a very argumentative 
thing. Now, I am reciting only my personal 
viewpoint and I have expressed this in our 
own directors’ meetings for many, many 
years. I don’t mean to say that is the entire 
reascn why the Thomson family—mind you 
the Thomson Newspapers Limited never, ever 
were involved in the radio business. I have 
no—for example the radio interest owned by 
the Thomson family, they have an office in 
our building and I say “good morning” to the 
chap who operates it, but I think once I saw a 
statement of his. I might be concerned about 
learning something about the market, and 
maybe I got it out the back door, but that is 
our relationship. 


Mr. Tory: If I might comment. I think the 
najor factor in the decision was the likeli- 
hood of continually increasing government 
inference in the control of the broadcasting 
media. I think that was a very major factor in 
the decision. 


Senator McElman: It was not just that you 
do not favour cross-ownership of media, but 
because of the license and control aspect of 
things? 


Mr. McCabe: In the broadcasting. 


Mr. Tory: I would say that is much more 
significant than the cross-ownership of the 
media. I have not heard any of the Thomson 
family members, or Mr. McCabe, or anybody 
else express any opinion on that last subject. 
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Senator McElman: In that light why are 
you still in the cable television area? 


Mr. McCabe: I think there is some small— 
John, may be you can answer that—that is 
entirely a matter of the Thomson family with 
which I am not involved. 


The Chairman: John, do you want to 


answer that? 


Mr. Tory: Yes. I think the brief indicates 
that there is one continuing interest, Para- 
graph 8. 


The Chairman: Paragraph 8? 


Mr. Tory: Yes. Now, the area referred to 
there is Richmond Hill, Markham and Vaug- 
han where the Thomson family—it is actually 
one of the children of Mr. K. R. Thomson, 
owns 50 per cent of the shares of this cable T. 
V. system that is referred to: and I believe 
the only other potential interest is that the 
same company is involved in an application 
for cable T. V. in the Sudbury area. 


Mr. McCabe: I might say this, when writing 
our brief we almost forgot about that—that is 
how much I know. I did know the family 
was interested in it, but to make a statement 
about broadcasting, and forget something— 
that is how concerned I was about it. 


Senator McElman: To the extent it is 
involved thus far, licensing and so on is prob- 
ably not that great a problem, but would you 
see cable television as a real problem to us 
because of licensing? Or other aspects of it in 
relation to ownership? 


Mr. McCabe: I don’t think so. I should say 
this, that in the United States we have one 
division there where it does happen to own 
10% of a cable T.V. here and 50% there, and 
I think in only one case we own one outright, 
and I do not think the total makes any differ- 
ence at all. It is a pretty mechanical sort of 
thing. I don’t know enough about it to look 
at it as a creative business related to T.V. 
and broadcasting. 


Senator McElman: I might comment that in 
my opinion on the basis of information that 
we have learned, I would judge that cable 
television is going to be the communication 
area of the future. 


Mr. McCabe: I have heard—I don’t neces- 
sarily—I do not mean to disagree with you 
Senator, but I do not necessarily think so. 


Senator McElman: It was an opinion. 
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Mr. McCabe: It is only an opinion as of the 
moment. I think it is great stuff, and probably 
very profitable, a very profitable business— 
but I don’t know where it is going. 


The Chairman: Senator, I would like to 
ask a question on the broadcasting; are you 
leaving that to turn to another subject? 


Senator McElman: Go ahead, Mr. Chair- 


man. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask Mr. 
Tory, surely you believe in some degree of 
government control in broadcasting? Or is 
your condemnation blanket? 


Mr. Tory: No, no. I agree there should be 
some government control because there is a 
limited number of airwaves. I don’t disagree — 
with the control; I just said that might be — 
the principal factor in the decision itself. 


The Chairman: Do you think that control 
has become more strict under the new © 
CRMs 


Mr. Tory: Well, that is very difficult to say. 
I think the prospect is that the controls will 
become more strict, and perhaps have become 
more strict. 


The Chairman: I think in fairness they 
have, and I am wondering if that is a factor 
for the decision? 


Mr. Tory: Well, to the extent that Govern- 
ment control is a factor, then what you sus 
gest is a factor, yes. 


The Chairman: I merely wanted to assure © 
myself that you are not against the idea of 
some form of government con'rol in broad- 
casting, because I think it is essential. 


Senator Prowse, on broadcasting? 


Senator Prowse: Well, on this one question, 
supplemental—I was under the impression, 
Mr. McCabe, that the reason the Thomson | 
publishing chain was divesting itself of 
its connections in this regard was because 
there was government control in the one area, 
and of necessity they would be looking at 
that in the possibility that it would perhaps 
impinge perhaps into the publishing areas? 
Did I misunderstand? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, I never thought—it is 
remote. 


The Chairman: Oh, I think that is going too } 
far, I do not think that was said. 4 
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_ Mr. Tory: If I may say so, it should be 
understood that where the broadcasting in- 
terests are in large part, is not the same 
places where there are publishing interests. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: On cross-media owner- 
ship, assumedly there would be some level, 
thinking of the Canadian public interest—that 
wonderful term like “motherhood’”—where 
concentration of ownership in one of the 
media would be undesirable, for instance if 
one chain had control across the nation. 
Could you tell us, in your opinion, what level 
that might be—concentration of the owner- 
.Ship, let us say in the print media? 


_ Mr. McCabe: Do you mean how many of 
the newspapers—or half the newspapers? 


Senator McElman: Not necessarily how 
many, or whether it is half, but there are 
other criteria. What would be your view? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, I do not know exactly if 
I understand the point. 


The Chairman: Then you should not try 
and answer if you do not understand the 
‘question. I think you should make it clear, do 
you want to perhaps restate the question, 
Senator? 


_ Senator McElman: Well, it has been stated 
that it would be undesirable if one chain 
owned all of the dailies in Canada. Well, 
probably none of us would disagree with that. 
That was also expressed last evening that it 
would be undesirable if one group, or chain 
Owned all of the dailies in one province, or 
one region. It would be undesirable if one 
Sroup owned all of the dailies in metropoli- 
tan Toronto. What is your opinion? 


_ Mr. McCabe: Well, I do not know that the 
latter would be so bad. I do not know where 
you stop in this sort of thing; as far as I am 
concerned—how many more papers are you 
going to buy?—we look at each one of these 
individually, and if we can contribute to a 
aewspaper and it becomes a more—if we 
chink it will become a more successful, more 
viable enterprise under our ownership, we 
ook at it—and, possibly we buy it—not 
always, and that is our approach to the multi- 
dle ownership. 


Senator McElman: Let us look at the cur- 
ent situation I will make the bald statement 
t would be undesirable if one chain had all 
he dailies in Ontario? 
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Mr. McCabe: I agree with that. 


Senator Everett: Well, Senator McElman is 
making these statements as a matter of per- 
sonal belief, not as the Committee’s belief, 


Senator Prowse: Well, every Member of the 
Committee... 


The Chairman: I think that every Senator 
has... 


Senator Evereii: Well, he prefaced his 
remarks by saying that “we all agree”, and I 
want the record to state that we might not all 
agree. 


The Chairman; Well, if I may comment, I 
think Senator McElman’s “we” was not—I do 
not think he intended it as a reference to the 
Committee, I am sure he did not. It was a 
general statement. 


Senator McElman: Let me make it clear, it 
was a figure of speech. 


The Chairman: I am sure we would all 
agree. 


Senator McElman: O.K. I am venturing a 
personal view, it would be undesirable if one 
chain owned all of the dailies in Canada, and 
that is my personal view. 


The Chairman: Then you said “Ontario”, 
and the witness to that said yes, be would 
agree with you, so we go on from there. 


Mr. McCabe: I may be getting myself into 
deep water here because I think we own all 
the newspapers in Prince Edward Island. In 
this province thing—I do not want to go too 
far. Now, there is now a daily paper in Sum- 
merside which there was not previously, but I 
think it is a little different in the smaller 
provinces—the reason I say Ontario is 
because there are so many newspapers and it 
would be quite a chore; I think of—of the 
smaller provinces; it is a different kettle of 
fish. 


Senator McElman: I was wondering if you 
would have any views, since you have an 
aversion in this field, as many of us have— 
again my opinion—to government interven- 
tion in this area. How in the structure of 
society we live in, how could we prevent this 
happening? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, I do not think prevent- 
ing everything that you might, or I might 
think, or somebody else might think—is bad. I 
mean we have to live with these things as 
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facts of life. I get worried when we try to 
prevent things. You are asking me, sir: I am 
always worried about government going to 
prevent something. In fact I think government 
should perform that function—and very well 
in Canada—and leave us alone. I am not a 
Gladstone liberal, but.. 


The Chairman: Could I just ask the witness 
one question? This is in answer to one of the 
questions of Senator McElman that you gave 
earlier; I would like to make sure that I heard 
you correctly. You said that you did not 
think—now, I do not want to put words in 
your mouth, and please correct me if I am 
wrong. You said that you did not think it 
would be a bad thing if one person owned all 
of the dailies, the daily newspapers in Toron- 
to. Do you think it would be socially 
desirable? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, who am I to say? 


The Chairman: You are a very important 
man in journalism in Canada. I think you can 
express that opinion. 


Mr. McCabe: I think that a set of circum- 
stances—I want a good newspaper in Toronto, 
I do not care how many newspapers there are 
in Toronto, I want a good newspaper that 
gives me an honest news report, gives me a 
sensible report—and a sensible editorial opin- 
ion. I can think of a city that is almost big 
enough to have two or three papers, based on 
some of the conversation you hear today. I 
think the Hamilton Spectator is one of the 
best in Canada today. 


The Chairman: But with respect, I think 
you are evading my question, which is really 
Senator McElman’s question. I feel, if you 
will forgive me, following up his question, do 
you think it would be socially desirable to 
have all of the newspapers, the only newspa- 
pers in Toronto owned by one person? 


Mr. McCabe: All of the three daily 
newspapers? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. McCabe: No, I think what would prob- 
ably happen would be a morning and evening 
newspaper. I was imagining that set of cir- 
cumstances, that a newspaper follows... 


‘The Chairman: Well, do you think that 
would be socially desirable? 

Mr. McCabe: I think it is better being 
owned by two people—you see Mr. Chairman, 
I think if it is a good newspaper it would be 
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better than having two newspapers that were 
not turning out good newspapers, and this has 
happened. 


The Chairman: What do you think of the 
three newspapers in Toronto at the present 
time? 


Mr. McCabe: I would just—well, I think 
they are excellent; I am a reader of all three, 


Mr. Tory: I suggest he plead the Fifth. 


The Chairman: You suggest he plead be 
Fifth. Yes, Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not attempting to downgrade the 
witnesses in any sense when I ask why do not 
have some of your editorial representations 
here today, sir? It was specifically requested. 


Mr. McCabe: Well, they invited the Thom- 
son Newspapers Limited, and we are a corpo- 
rate organization, or we have, as I say, an 
editorial consultant in Toronto, they have no 
editorial authority—why would I bring them? 


Mr. Chairman: I think that is a satisfactory 
answer. 


Mr. McCabe: I took that for granted. 


Senator McElman: I am simply referring to 
the terms, and wondering. I thought proba- 
bly it was... 


Mr. McCabe: Sir, I did not know. 


Senator McElman: I touched a moment ago 
on the matter of future technology; have you | 
any particular in-depth studies on this? Such - 
as the facsimile press, and the impact they 
may very well have on dailies as we now 
know them, format, and so on? 


Mr. McCabe: Weill, you know Miss Hamil- 
ton of our organization has a filing cabinet, | 
and three drawers are so crammed with 
everything we can find. 


The Chairman: Excuse me, Mr. Miccaae 
some of the people at the back keep indicat- 
ing that they cannot hear. I wonder if you 
could speak a little louder. 


‘Mr. McCake: It is very difficult to speculate 
what the future is going to be. You mention | 
fascimile, I believe. I doubt that facsimile for 
some time is going to be a big force. Mr. Tory 
gave me a clipping out of a British paper the | 
other day. I put it in my bag to read—there 
has not been anything new. The Japanese | 
have been fooling with it for a long ‘time 1 
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believe. I think as far as new processes are 
concerned I think the offset, the computer, 
and various other gadgets are certainly worth 
looking at, and this is what we are constantly 
watching. We have installed some small com- 
puters in some of our markets where there is, 
should we say, a lot of straight matter type to 
set up: and what have we, Margaret?—eight 
or ten of them I guess? 

| 
_ Miss Hamilton: (Indicating in the affirma- 
tive.) 


_ Mr. McCabe: And we have one daily, one 
weekly, and one three times a week newspa- 
ger operating on offset presses in Canada. 
And it has not proved anything to me. I think 
that this talk about offset presses is—they are 
presently on the market—they are there—but 
. think could conceivably be by-passed 
mtirely. 


i 


_ Miss Hamilton: I think that one of the 
wroblems—or there are two problems—with 
facsimile is the cost of the receiver which has 
xeen moving into a more reasonable area 
recently through the Japanese experiments; 
jut I think the problem is no one has found a 
vay yet to make facsimile sound economical- 
y because of its limited ability to carry 
dvertising, and even though it is well-known 
undamentally in the press that the reader 
loes not pay for the news that he gets—the 
dvertiser does. I think it is this limiting 
actor certainly for the present time, and for 
lerhaps many more years to come for fac- 
imile being at all a viable method of trans- 
, a the news. 


_Mr. McCabe: Also I think it very important, 
Tiss Hamilton touched on it, that advertising 
ee in that facsimile newspaper because I 
pund from experience that if I don’t have 
vertising—if I don’t have what is going on 
t that department store—my circulation 
oesn’t hold so well. The advertising is 
nportant to sustaining your circulation, and 
pest as much as the news. 


"Senator McElman: Your group, I think, is 
lbleworthy for the attention it pays to meas- 
rement and research data, and so on: as part 
f that do you have measurements of the age 
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toups of your readership in specific areas? 
! 
The Chairman: Miss Hamilton? 


Miss Hamilton: I think that perhaps the 
nswer to that in our newspapers, because we 
te publishing in small towns. The age group, 
asically of our readers pretty well follows 
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the particular age group of people in that 
community. It is not as if it is a case as for 
instance in Toronto, or London where one of 
the newspapers might appeal to the teenagers 
more than another. So it is not a factor of 
importance in our approach to publishing. 


Mr. McCabe: This information is available 
in various publications in Canada. I think 
even in the individual market, I think our 
advertising people use it to promote the sale 
of advertising to a certain classification. 


Senator McElman: Well, there are some of 
your market areas where the metropolitan 
dailies share, of course, with your circulation 
and your market field: and what I was won- 
dering was whether you had any way of 
measuring whether the content of your 
papers in such areas was really as relevant as 
it should be to the younger generation today? 
And if it was not.. 


Mr. McCabe: This is something we would 
encourage a local publisher to do. Really we 
want to leave this alone as much as possible 
or we are running these newspapers, and I 
am very careful at all times not to run a 
newspaper. I have enough to do as it is. 


Senator McElman: Any reference to under- 
ground press then would be better discussed 
with your people who come from the local 
newspapers themselves? 

Mr. McCabe: I guess you are right. 

Senator McElman: I notice that your group 
seems to have a trend, if not tell me, that it is 
reducing the disparity in rates between local 
and national advertising more than the others 
are doing. Is there some particular basis for 
this? 


Mr. McCabe: I think finally it would be—it 
will be better business if we can do it. I don’t 
think we have been all that successful. I think 
we have been successful to some degree, but 
it is something we would like to do. 


Senator McElman: There is something I 
have not been able to determine, is the level- 
ling process up to the national?—or down 
towards the local? 


Mr. McCabe: I am, afraid it would be—we 
have several newspapers and they all do have 
different rate structures because each com- 
munity has a different mercantile set-up; 
and I mean I just never thought of that. I am 
not that familiar at the moment with our 
advertising rate structures as I used to be. 
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Senator McElman: There are none of the 
witnesses who would be able to say? 


Miss Hamilton: I think it is a difficult ques- 
tion because once again advertising rates are 
set by each of our individual newspapers 
individually. I think sometime ago, probably 
going back now as far as ten or fifteen years 
ago, many of the newspapers in Canada, if 
not all of them, inclined towards the 
approach of narrowing the gap between 
national advertising and local advertising 
rates. I do not think it was ever a policy 
decision made at any one level of operation. 


The Chairman: Senator, there are some of 
your colleagues who have indicated they wish 
to ask questions. I am not limiting or halting 
you; however, do you have many more 
questions? 


Senator McElman: Yes, numerous. 


The Chairman: It may not be that you can 
complete them on the first round, but go 
ahead for several more. 


Senator McElman: In your measurement 
process, it is apparent from your brief and 
other material, that your head office proce- 
dures involve a great deal of continuing 
measurement of the member papers on news 
lineage versus advertising lineage, and so on. 
What checks do you make on the quality 
versus the quantity? 


Mr. McCabe: We do not have that many 
checks even if we do measure, or count the 
stories. Many of the other figures that were in 
our brief were simply taken and developed 
with other facts where we could get some 
significant figures—further information. The 
quality of our newspapers is something that is 
constantly discussed, and I don’t think there 
is any mechanical machinery you can set up 
to guarantee quality; if there was I would 
sure be interested in acquiring it. 

Now, Miss Hamilton has brought here, and 
I do not want to bore you with any of this 
sort of thing, but some of the staff training 
material we use in our organization. It is 
chiefly editorial and training material, and 
information we supply to our people that 
encourage this quality... 


The Chairman: Would you leave us some of 
these? 


Mr. McCabe: Sure, we’d be delighted. 


Miss Hamilton: Would you like me to men- 
tion two or three of the kinds? 
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The Chairman: Yes, by all means, go ahead. | 

Miss Hamilton: Well, I think there are two 
things that we do in this area of providing) 
training material, as such, for beginners in) 
the journalism field: we also do some of this 
in advertising, but we have put a great deal 
of thought over the years into this whole area 
of “How do you develop good reporters, good} 
news people?” So we have several pieces of, 
training material. The ones we are using at) 
the moment are, for instance, this course, The 
editorial Trainee Lecture Course which is a 
course of thirty lectures prepared by Colin 
McConachie who at the time he prepared it} 
was the managing editor of the Moose Jaw) 
newspaper, and just simply what it seems, it 
is a course of study. I might say that now Mr. 
McConachie is one of our consultants ir 
Toronto. He is a graduate of the Carleton 
School of Journalism. We prepare small aids; 
this is a sort of handbook, a reporter’s check 
list for news stories. The sort of thing a re:| 
porter can carry with him when he is covering) 
a story. It gives him specially—this is young 
reporters—it gives him immediate reference 
to the kinds of thing that he should be finding, 
to have a complete story. 


Then on a continuing basis, our staff in 
Toronto do things like this—this would prob- 
ably go out on an annual basis; good loca] 
features are always interesting, let’s run mor¢ 
of them regularly. These are simply sent ir 


local feature ideas that have been carried ir 
all of the Thomson newspapers for the previ. 
ous several months, or a year, so that the 
newspaper in Guelph, as a location in point| 
might hit upon an idea of some kind 0 
approach tosome local feature, that the Princ: 
Albert paper has developed. You know ther) 
are not too many new ideas in our business 
or any other business for that matter, the bis| 
trick is to be able to pirate other people’) 
ideas and make good use of them; and thi! 
we feel helps the publisher keep in front 0: 
his editors for the development of local fea’ 
tures. We send things out, for instance here) 
just a week or two ago an exchange of idea! 
for Christmas stories and features. How di 
you develop the Christmas theme, motive) 
how you cover the news relating to Christ) 
mas? Suggestions for Christmas pictures] 
suggestions from top photographers of hov 
they make topics of Christmas events. Thos 
go out quite frequently, that kind of thing. 


Then we provide other training material 
For instance this is a list of words tha 
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‘eporters have trouble distinguishing the pre- 
ise meanings of, and suggestions to help 
‘eporters improve. 

| 


| The Chairman: What would be two of those 
vords, just for fun? 


| 


Miss Hamilton: Well, for instance “quit” 
nd “relinquish”, With “quit” it has the over- 
one of giving-up, or running out, and quit 
uggests a renunciation. Things like forbear, 
nd forebear. This is the kind of thing. I have 
ot looked but I am sure flout and flaunt are 
1 here because you see more people misuse 
aat word in papers than most words. This is 
pod and bad news writing. The causes of 
ost sloppy news writing. Says how to 
roduce good reporters and prominent edi- 
ors, and it is picked up not only from our 
ditors but other editors. 


Mr. McCabe: Some are elementary, and 
ome are sophisticated. Editing of copy. 

y 

Miss Hamilton: These are not the funda- 
entals of copy writing but the little kinds of 
unor problems. Like when you say “in view 
‘ the fact”, it is only a long way of saying 
pebause”. This sort of thing that makes a 
ood reporter out of a mediocre—not the only 
ting, but one of the things. 


‘The Chairman: Thank you. 


‘Senator Everett: I just want to interject 
ere just to ask if Mr. McCabe has his last 
ablished financial statement with him? 


Mr. McCabe: We almost didn’t. 


‘Mr. Tory: I have a copy of Thomson News- 
jpers Limited consolidated financial state- 
‘ents. 


Senator McElman: May we ask that be filed 
ith the Committee? 


| 
‘Senator Everett: 


formation? 


That is confidential 
Mr. Tory: I should mention this consoli- 
«tes the results of operations of all the 
hited States newspapers, and we do not 
lake available separate information regard- 
ig the Canadian and US. operations but we 
<e happy to file it with the Committee; but it 
ces make a clear picture of all the Canadian 
Cerations from looking at this statement. 
Irhaps I could keep it until the end of the 
laring? 


The Chairman: Yes, we are delighted to 
Ive it. 
| 2141743 
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Senator Evereti: I wonder if I could have a 
look at it, if it is filed now? 


The Chairman: Do you want to see it now, 
Senator Everett? Do you mind, John? 


Mr. Tory: No. (Producing same.) 


The Chairman: May I go back to Senator 
McElman then? Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: On the matter of salar- 
ies, and in your brief, page 17 on this, do you 
have the actual comparisons that you filed 
with the Committee because I am unable to 
determine here whether the comparisons on 
salaries to Canadian Thomson groups were 
made with Thomson papers in the States? 
others? or a mixture? 


Mr. McCabe: Could I just say this, the only 
place we could get the comparable informa- 
tion was from an organization in the United 
States. It has a tremendous number of news- 
papers in the United States. We took—was it 
71 newspapers? 


Miss Hamilton: Yes, in the circulation 
group involved, between ten thousand and 
nineteen thousand. The American figures 
represent the average of salaries paid in the 
seventy-one daily newspapers as compared— 
and I suppose maybe two of those seventy- 
one might be Thomson newspapers in the 
States—as compared with all of our newspa- 
pers in the same circulation range. 


Mr. McCabe: Could I say this, the only 
possible place we could get good comparisons, 
these are not our newspapers in the United 
States: this is a cross-section of members of 
this association filing this information. I asked 
them if I could use the information, and they 
said, sure, but don’t publicly state where you 
got it. Now, I am delighted to tell the Com- 
mittee where we got it, it is quite a responsi- 
ble source, but I’d just as soon... 


Senator Prowse: You would like to protect 
your source? We will respect that. 


Senator McEIman: Then on this basis we 
could not get a breakdown of the various 
ranges from your lower paid staff up through 
the various types of work to the higher staff? 


Mr. McCabe: You see each paper operates 
on its. 


Senator McElman: It is just a lumping 
average then I take it? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes. 
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Miss Hamilton: Of editorial staff. 


Senator McElman: All right, Now, how 
many of your newspapers in Canada have 
labour contracts with their employees? 


Mr. McCabe: It is in the brief I believe. 
Miss Hamilton: In Canada? Did you ask? 
Senator McElman: Yes, in Canada. 


Miss Hamilton: I know that we have signed 
175 contracts in the last ten years. 


Senaior McElman: Paragraph 57 of the 


brief... 


Miss Hamilton: How many of our news- 
papers have—let me put it this way, of 
our daily newspapers I believe there are only 
two who do not have contracts with Unions. 
Now, I might be out by one but just off the 
top of my head... 


Senator McElman: How many of these are 
with craft unions, and how many with Guild? 


Miss Hamilton: We have only one contract 
with the Guild in Canada. 


Mr. McCabe: Should we explain why? 
The Chairman: Where is that? 

Mr. McCabe: Oshawa. 

The Chairman: Oh, yes. Oshawa, of course. 


Mr. McCabe: I think I should say this, in 
1968 the American newspapers filed with the 
American Newspapers Publishers’ Association 
7938 contracts. Now, that includes Canadian 
newspapers as well who are members. It is 
not all of them but it is a substantial—of this 
number 8.6 were The American Newspaper 
Guild—and well, I won’t get into that. I 
believe the Guild have 137 contracts in toto, 
and they have 21 contracts with newspapers 
under 25,000—circulation under 25,000. There 
are 1,225 newspapers in that category in the 
United States itself. I think they do much 
better in Canada probably than... 


Senator McElman: All of the negotiations 
in labour management contracts and agree- 
ments, are they done at the local level, or is 
there some stage where head office consulta- 
tion takes place? 


Mr. McCabe: I got pulled into a strike in 
Oshawa with the Guild—oh, five years ago— 
simply because we did not want them to stay 
out on strike. There was nothing else to 
do—so I tried to assist the publisher. I have 
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been called in in the past, not in recent years, 
I don’t think I’d become involved now, life i; 
too short. We do have in Toronto a Canadiar 
newspaper man, very competent young mar) 
who operates one of our newspapers, who ha; 
made it his business to become acquaintec 
with labour legislation. He deals regularly 
with publishers where they have brought ir 
an international labour representative, an¢ 
also he supplies them certain informatior 
because our people are not essentially labow) 
negotiators, professional labour negotiators 
and when a professional comes in, it is onh 
natural that they should have somebody assis 
them. 


Senator McElman: We have already had a! 
witness before us the American Newspape) 
Guild, and needless to say they gave you }) 
pretty hard time, your organization. The; 
referred in particular to the Peterboroug)| 
Examiner situation, and both in the brief ani 
in the testimony it was suggested that the) 
got a very rough kind of deal, and the onl; 
news of the strike published in the Examine 
was a news story on the beginning day of th 
strike plus two full pages of advertisin| 
giving the management position, and the 
after the demise of the strike itself, withou 
any contract being signed, that there was n 
publication of this fact whatsoever althoug) 
in Toronto some 90 miles away there wa! 
continuing coverage throughout the whole ¢| 
the strike? f 


Mr. McCabe: Yes... 


Senator McElman: Let me come to m) 
question if you would. Would you conside 
that this would be an area in which head offic 
might be interested in suggesting to the loc: 
people, not what they do in the course of th 
strike, but on their advising of the public (| 
what was going on? 


Mr. McCabe: No, I am not running th:| 
newspaper. 


Senator McElman: I appreciate that. 


Mr. McCabe: Bill Garner might say—whi 
do you think of this? And I’d say one thing ¢ 
another. In relation to this Guild thin! 
maybe this is the right time, I think M 
Chairman, if you permit me, rather than— 
can’t answer on behalf of the Peterboroug 
Examiner because I was not involved in thi 
but we have some observations to make thi) 
were made here in this hearing, statemen 
made here in this hearing about our compan’ 


and I would like to correct the record. 


F 


| 
| 


Mass 
“The Chairman: Do you want to do that 
ow? 


\ 
| Senator McE!man: I think you should have 
ae opportunity. 


‘The Chairman: Miss Hamilton, that looks 
ke a long statement. I am not objecting to 
ae fact it is long, but I thought we might 
djourn before you... 

| Miss Hamilion: It sounds like an excellent 
lea. 


‘The Chairman: Well, I am not suggesting 
1at we adjourn for the afternoon, I am sug- 
esting we adjourn for five minutes. 


| 
‘Miss Hamilion: It will take about five 
linutes to read. 


The Chairman: Why don’t you read it, and 
ten we shall adjourn for the five minutes. 


‘Miss Hamilton: Yes, 


“Some of the comments in the American 
bwspaper Guild’s brief concerned us in that 
tey may have given this Committee a very 
icorrect impression in several areas. 

“In paragraph 24, the brief states ‘Most pro- 

‘cial newspapers employ relatively few 
Kople, particularly in editorial departments 
‘viere wire service copy comprises the bulk 
C¢ news content’. 
This statement simply is not factual. 
“though provincial newspapers do carry a 
‘god quantity of wire news, the amount of 
Sice devoted to local news and local features 
anost always equals or exceeds that devoted 
twire service copy. ) 

‘I believe paragraph 25 is sufficiently 
uclear to be misleading. It says ‘The young 
roorter joins the news staff of a daily from a 
A eMetise, school or weekly newspaper. Mini- 
M™m _ beginners’ salaries under Guild con- 
ticts currently range from $118.84 weekly at 
tl Toronto Telegram to $75.40 weekly at the 
Oiawa Times. 

_ It seems to me that this intimates that a 
jcrnalism graduate or experienced reporter 

m a weekly joining the Oshawa staff 

uld be paid $75.40. This is not true—and 

«tainly is not the way either the Guild or 

i editor of the Oshawa Times in fact inter- 

it the contract. The minimum salary is paid 

Oapprentice reporters who have absolutely 
expen education or newspaper report- 


| experience. In other words that salary 
Hlied only to a young boy or girl who is a 
inning apprentice. 
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“In paragraph 27, in referring to Peterbor- 
ough, Mr. Ogilvie quoted a salary figure relat- 
ing to a top general reporter ‘and to other 
reporters with comparable experience and 
long service’. He then illustrated his comment. 
by saying ‘one employee with 22 years service 
received $105 weekly’. The employee he 
referred to, I find in checking with the Peter- 
borough management, was not a reporter. She: 
was doing work which in some Guild con- 
tracts carries a scale as low as 65% or 70% of 
the reporter scale. 


“In comparing a salary for a reporter in 
effect at the time of certification with a rate 
for printers, the brief uses the printers’ rate 
which was not in effect until almost a year 
later. 

“In paragraph 28, the statement is made 
that Peterborough ‘adamantly refused such 
standard conditions as the eight hour day and 
paid overtime.’ This would seem to indicate 
that the eight hour day was refused as well 
as paid overtime. 

“The facts are that the original contract 
proposals of management to the Guild includ- 
ed provision for a 40-hour work week and for 
equal time off to cover any additional hours 
required in any work week. Incidentally, at 
that time the Guild was demanding a four 
day 28 hour week and overtime beyond 20 
hours a week, and 7 hours a day, with all 
decisions as to hours and time of work being 
made 2 weeks in advance.” 


The Chairman: That was the sum of the 
statement. Thank you. 


Senator McElman: Could we have that 
statement filed so that we have it with the 
other record? 


The Chairman: Well, the statement is hand- 
written, and we shall have it from the report- 
er, but I do not think it is possible for us to 
have it right now, Senator, I am sorry. 


Senator McElman: I did not want it right 
now. 


The Chairman: Well, the reporter will have 
it, yes: and would you like a copy of the 
Guild’s submission to look at? 


Senator McElman: No, I have that, thank 
you. 


The Chairman: Oh, you have that, fine. 
Well, I think we will proceed with the ques- 
tions on this comment and then we'll adjourn. 
Senator McElman? 
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Senator McElman: No, no questions. 

The Chairman: None. Are there any ques- 
tions that Senators have on the statement? 

(No answer.) 

The Chairman: That being so, it is five to 


four, we’ll adjourn and reconvene at four 
o’clock. 


(Four o’clock p.m. December 18th., 1969.) 


The Chairman: Senators, I would like to 
reconvene the session; and I think for the 
record we should note with respect that the 
question Senator McElman asked the witness 
was not really answered. Not that you evaded 
it, but perhaps it will be answered in the 
evening, because this all began with a ques- 
tion on the extent of coverage of the strike in 
Peterborough on the Examiner, and that will 
be dealt with tonight as I understand it. Sena- 
tor McElman, perhaps I could return to you 
in a few minutes... 


Senator McElman: Well, on that very point. 
The Chairman: All right. 


Senator McElman: You were familiar with 
the coverage, I take it; would this be a fair 
presentation? 


Mr. McCabe: I was more familiar with the 
coverage in Toronto, in the Toronto papers, 
because I live in Toronto; and I think it is 
unfortunate that a lot of labour disputes, they 
often carry one-sided reports, one side or 
another, and management does not make 
statements for some obvious reasons. 


‘The Chairman: An incredible statement; I 
accept it of course, and I am not being 
argumentative but do you mean to say, and if 
you do say so of course, that you would not 
read the Peterborough Examiner every day? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, I am away, and there 
would be four copies, and sometimes you 
know they don’t arrive too prompty, and as a 
result I don’t. We have quite a few newspa- 
pers and there is always something of signifi- 
cance. I do admit that I looked at the Peter- 
borough Examiner during the course of the 
strike certainly. 


The Chairman: I would be surprised if you 
did not. 


Senator McElman: What I would like to get 
to is, that if you happened to be away at this 
particular time, Mr. McCabe, would. there be 
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anybody at head office who would take ¢ 
sufficient interest, let us call it for want of z| 
better term, editorial integrity, that they) 
would make some comment, not necessarily 
at the time, but afterwards? 


Mr. McCabe: I think during the strike, +i 
are not going to be telling Bill Garner, who is 
there twenty-four hours literally on some 
days, how to behave. I am going to depend or| 
him, and I have a lot of confidence in him 
and I think he performed very well durins 
that situation. Far be it from me, and I woulc 
be quite upset if somebody was bugging hin) 
in our office in Toronto. 


Senator McElman: Let us say after the 
event? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, I think this thing wa! 
kicked around quite a bit, would I not bc 
right, Margaret? 


Miss Hamilton: (Indicating in the affirma' 
tive.) 


Mr. McCabe: If it is the point that we 
didn’t cover on both sides of the question, || 
think it would be much better to put tha 
question to Mr. Garner tonight because . 
think he can answer it much more efficiently. 


Senator McElman: I am not asking fo! 
details that took place at the local level. Wha’: 
I am trying to get at—I accept your statemen 
of non-interference but I just find it hard t 
conceive that an organization of your size an¢ 
character at some point would not find i 
useful to, after the event again I say, to sug: 
gest that—do you not think the people oO 
Peterborough felt you gave them an unrea 
sonable or unfair, bad show in the course 0: 
this? 


| 
| 

Mr. McCabe: Well, I do not think that, sir. | 
don’t think they gave them a bad show. | 
think the Peterborough Examiner performet) 
well under the circumstances. All I am sayin; 
is that I am not familiar enough to discuss th 
details. Mr. Garner is: but believe me, durin; | 
the course of this unfortunate situation, | 


t 
} 


think the people of Peterborough knew ful 
well what was going on from the news medi: 
in Peterborough. 


Senator McElman: If I may, on one othe’, 
point, very quickly... 


| 
The Chairman: Yes, of course. | 


Senator McElman: When a newspape 


changes ownership, do you ‘believe it to bi 


| 
| 
' 
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their responsibility that the public be 
| informed immediately? and do you do so? 
Mr. McCabe: Oh, we do, we have in most 
cases. I remember one time in the United 
_ States that we purchased a newspaper from a 
_ person who was quite elderly, and for some 
reason or other it was not to be announced 
_until—oh, some set of circumstances—and it 
/ was really fun trying to keep the lid on it all 
those months. I think we did fairly well. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
McCabe, you have explained at great length 
both in your brief, and orally today, the rea- 
sons why owners of small newspapers may 
decide to sell. I think the Committee would be 
interested in hearing from you what factors 
you take into consideration when you decide 
to buy a newspaper? 


Mr. McCabe: I think you approach it much 
the same as you would any other business 
transaction. 


Mr. Fortier: You don’t approach it any 
differently? 


Mr. McCabe: Sure, it is the only business I 
‘know so I must necessarily do something a 
little different than somebody else. We look at 
the statement which is a tremendous influ- 
ence on it. We look at the fixed assets, we 
look at the circulation figures, and we look at 
the market. We try to examine the future 
potential of the market. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be fair to say that 
you only carry out these inquiries in towns 
which have a maximum population, which 
you would fix in your own mind? 


Mr. McCabe: No. 
Mr. Fortier: In your own mind? 


_ Mr. McCabe: You mean we’d only buy a 
aewspaper of thus and so population and 
circulation? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


_ Mr. McCabe: No, we have some newspapers 
with a pretty small circulation, and pretty 
small population: but you are right, I would 
orefer not today because of the nature of our 
vompany, and the fact we have grown to 
acquire very, very small newspapers—now, 
hat doesn’t mean to say that we wouldn’t 
‘onvert a weekly newspaper into a relatively 
small newspaper, because there is a period of 
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significant. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there a level of population 
in a given community where you are not at 
all interested in acquiring newspapers? 


Mr. McCabe: There should be probably, 
there has not always been, and I think that 
today—well, I couldn’t say “no”, because 
immediately I start to mention a figure, some- 
body else contradicts it, and I don’t think any 
figure would be—really I think a lot of other 
factors have to be considered for the... 


Mr. Fortier: What, in your experience, 
what is the point, the level of population in 
any given community where two newspapers, 
two competing newspapers would be 
economically viable? Do you have a “norm” 
which you could give to the Committee? 


Mr. McCabe: I think it is more than popu- 
lation. I think the nature of the city is impor- 
tant. For example, Ottawa is most unusual; if 
it was any other place, I think there would be 
one newspaper. I don’t think there is any 
doubt of that. I think the Hamilton—goodness 
knows they have tried often enough. There is 
only one there. I think that is a very difficult 
question. There are newspapers in smaller 
cities in the United States—what we said in 
our brief is right, one is a weak sloppy enter- 
prise, and the other may be not as good as it 
would be if there was one newspaper. There- 
force—I can’t—I think of that place in Penn- 
sylvania, New York I think it is, they have 
two newspapers... 


The Chairman: When you mentioned lots of 
attempts to start another newspaper in 
Hamilton, when was the last one, do you 
remember? Not within memory? 


Mr. McCabe: Not within memory? Oh, yes. 


The Chairman: How long then, ten years, 
twenty years? 


Mr. McCabe: Ten years, fifteen years ago a 
very valiant attempt was made, but... 


The Chairman: Mr, Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder about your remarks 
about Ottawa, and the viability of two news- 
papers being extraordinary, not the word you 
used but—could it be applied to Thunder Bay 
after January 1, 1970? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, I don’t know. I wish I did 
know, and if you can give me any informa- 
tion on what to do, our people are at sixes 
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and sevens right now. They have plans to go 
in any direction, they could go in any direc- 
tion; they want to serve the public, the com- 
munity, whatever is right for that community, 
in the judgment of most of these people that 
will happen. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you considered, or given 
any thought to merging the two newspapers 
in Thunder Bay? 


Mr. McCabe: We have given thought to 
almost any eventuality that could happen in a 
town like that. I don’t really know what 
would happen. Simply because the Govern- 
ment imposes a merger on that community, it 
does not necessarily follow that the communi- 
ty is going to be one community. I mean I do 
not know but these are just some of the 
things Ihave been told. 


Mr. Fortier: I was reading in the report of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
on the acquisition of the Time Journal in Fort 
William; on page 16: “If Fort William and 
Port Arthur were one market for newspaper 
circulations instead of two separate and dis- 
tinct markets then the News Chronicle and 
Times would have been competitors, not 
monopolists each in its own sphere: or if the 
two cities were about to shed local loyalty in 
favour of a common community and market, 
then competition could be expected to devel- 
op between the two newspapers.” That is 
only four years ago. 


Mr. McCabe: Who said that? 


Mr. Fortier: These were the conclusions of 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
which inquired into the acquisition back in 
1965. The weight of the evidence before the 
Commission indicated that while there was a 
trend to union, this would not happen in the 
foreseeable future. 


Mr. McCabe: In the normal course of 
events, it would not, I don’t think. I think it 
was the fact that the Provincial Government 
injected themselves into it. 


Mr. Fortier: But in the light of this report 
with which I am sure you are very familiar, 
you have not considered specifically the 
merging of the two newspapers? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, certainly our people have. 
I have not. Let’s face it, two newspapers 
could not compete in that market. In my 
judgment it is a physical impossibility. I have 
been in business, in this business all my life. 
T’ll bet $10. I’ll make a bet right now that it 
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could not happen no matter who owned the 
papers. One would survive, and in the mean- 
time the public’s interest would not be served 
in a small community. 


Mr. Fortier: On this subject of inquiries by 
the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, 
the Thomson Newspapers have been subject- 
ed to two, I believe, in recent years. I wonder. 
if you could comment on the suggestion 
which has been made before this Committee | 
that freedom of the press includes the free- 
dom of newspapers from being subjected to 
inquiries into their business practices such as 
these inquiries. Could we have your 
comments? 


The Chairman: Do you want that answered 
bya Vi, Lory, wore. 


Mr. McCabe: I would not want—I think the. 
Combines legislation is clear, and under the) 
circumstances I suspect that it is reasonable 
to go into—they didn’t conduct an investiga- 
tion, and I am glad that we did not have to 
prepare for this Combines investigation at the 
same time that I had to prepare for this Com- 
mittee because we have spent a lot of time 
and money preparing for this hearing. We did 
want to tell our story, and as honestly as we 
could. I think it is a mighty wholesome story. 
I am proud of the Thomson organization. 


Mr. Fortier: But there is no suggestion on 
your part that freedom of the press, to which 
you alluded in your verbal remarks, Mr.’ 
McCabe, means that the press is above the 
law of the land? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, certainly not. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Tory wants to) 
say something. 


Mr. Tory: I was just going to say the same, 
thing. I do not think that the press should fee | 
entitled to any special exemptions from, thal 
sort of legislation. I think it should be subjec’ 
to the laws in the same way as any other 
institution. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if Mr. McCabe coul¢ 
tell us whether he feels that the Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegram in Quebec City is fulfill: 
ing a special role which it not being fulfilled, 
by any one of your other daily, or weekly, 
newspapers in Canada? 


Mr. McCabe: Better be. 


Mr. Fortier: And if so, what is that role? 
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Mr. McCabe: Well, it is the English paper 
in Quebec City, it is struggling very hard to 
‘sustain daily publication... 


Mr. Fortier: Circulation has decreased? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, you know it is amazing, 
it really hasn’t. It has some circulation down 
in the Gaspe that keeps it buoyed up: but the 
postal increase did knock it on the head for a 
while, and it is in an area where you can’t 
put in your own drop-offs, I suppose—but the 
Quebec Chronicle is not a very big newspa- 
per, and I think it is pretty well known that 
we have tried to sustain an English daily 
aewspaper, and I will do that as long as we 
can and—but I have responsibilitites too. 


Mr. Fortier: You do acknowledge that you 
jo have certain social responsibilities which 
s exemplified by the continuing publication 
of the Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph? 


Mr. McCabe: I think that a good many 
dusinesses have a social responsibility to 
derform. 


| The Chairman: I think the question was, 
Mr. McCabe, does that paper have a special 
social responsibilty because of its position. 


| Mr. McCabe: I suppose you could say that 
yut I have never really examined it from that 
tandpoint. I hear there are problems and we 
ry to assist them as best we can. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Is it your view that publishers 
nm other parts of Canada, where French 
vanadians are in the minority, such as in 
Mntario, Manitoba or Alberta, should seek to 
wn and publish what I will call for lack of a 
etter definition, ghetto newspapers such as 
he Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph? 


Mr. McCabe: I don’t like that term. I 
youldn’t apply that to the French community 
1. Kirkland Lake, Timmins and Sudbury, or a 
ood many other places where there are 
veekly papers in the French language. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you—I’m sorry. 


Mr. McCable: No, no. They are there, and 
ve try to assist them. I think you must 
amember because it is a smaller population, 
_ is exactly the same situation as the 
hronicle-Telegraph is in. Advertising and 
reulation is limited and therefore their eco- 
omic position is not good. 


Mr. Fortier: It is a fact that you are con- 
nuing with the publication of the 
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Chronicle-Telegraph because you are in a 
financial position as a group to do so? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, but we are pretty practi- 
cal people too; as long as we thing it is per- 
forming a function we are going to do it. 


Mr. Fortier: And it is, in your view, per- 
forming a function? 


Mr. McCabe: That is right. I am sorry I said 
a few things here about the Chronicle, we 
have no thought of discontinuing its publica- 
tion, I want to make that clear. 


The Chairman: I do not think you said that. 


Mr. Fortier: No, no, I did not interpret it 
that way. 


Mr. McCabe: I am saying that circulation 
has sunk a wee bit, and as a result it is not 
the viable enterprise that I would like it to 
be. 


Mr. Fortier: If I may change the subject 
somewhat, Miss Hamilton referred earlier to 
all this helpful documentation which is sent 
to the newspapers in the Thomson chain in 
order to assist, and I suppose improve the 
quality of the newspapers among other 
things. Now, if you were to find at head office 
in Toronto at any given time that the quality 
of a particular paper in your chain was 
diminishing, that it was lacking in quality, 
what would you do? 


Mr. McCabe: Let me say this. In our organ- 
ization set-up we have a Canadian manage- 
ment group. Although for many years I per- 
formed that function we now have three or 
four divisions in the newspaper business in 
various parts of the world, Canada and the 
United States, and long before I heard about 
it, or long before the Canadian management 
group heard about it, one of these consultants 
would be working with the man. 


Mr. Fortier: One of your consultants from 
Toronto? 


Mr. McCabe: This is their function. If it is a 
circulation problem, an advertising problem, 
or an editorial problem. I would like to think 
they could sort of anticipate this thing, and 
that would never happen. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you volunteer these ser- 
vices, or do you wait until you are asked by 
the individual publishers? 


Miss Hamilton: You know that is a difficult 
question to answer, yes or no. I think the 
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reason it is difficult is that we really are not 
that kind of a formal organization. In our 
company all of us know each other very well, 
and have worked together for a long time, 
and we have a very informal and team spirit 
operation, and nothing becomes formalized to 
that point. Certainly on occasion a publisher 
may say, may contact our Canadian General 
Manager and say, I have a particular problem 
in a certain area; do you think you could give 
us some help? But just as often the particular 
problem may be pin-pointed by someone in 
Toronto, and the communication may come 
on the basis—don’t you think perhaps there is 
a particular problem in a certain area, would 
you like some help? It is a very informal 
kind of over-all group management that we 
are all involved in. 


Mr. McCabe: You see if somebody is on his 
way to Woodstock he is going to drop off in 
Galt, and I think a lot of our valuable consul- 
tation is done that way. 


Mr. Fortier: This may be a hypothetical 
case, but let us assume that you are most 
unhappy with the quality of one of your 
papers, consultants notwithstanding. What 
would you do from Toronto? How would you 
deal with it? 


Mr. McCabe: Really this sort of thing 
doesn’t happen, and I suppose if we were 
faced with it—I think if it was serious we 
would look at the cause. If it was mangement 
we'd be concerned—I guess it has happened, 
yes—isolated cases, peculiar or normal 
reason. We would do whatever would be sug- 
gested, whatever I think would be the right 
thing to do under those circumstances. 


The Chairman: Go ahead, Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: I am not entirely happy with 
the answer. 


My. Chairman: No, I must say that I agree 
with Mr. Fortier, I think that that is not 
sufficiently answered. Do you mean to say the 
man would be replaced? 


Mr. McCabe: Certainly if it was necessary. 
We have a responsibility to our shareholders 
and the employees of that newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever done that? 
Mr. McCabe: Sure. 


Mr. Fortier: You have. Has it ever hap- 
pened that you have taken issue with one of 
your local editors from the point of view 
of—let us say contents of an editorial? 
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Mr. McCabe: Now, there is a difference 
between editors and management: 
(a) The only time I discuss an editorial, and I 
have done this many times at meetings of 
managers and publishers, is to be concerned 
if an editorial vacuum exists in one of our 
newspapers. Unfortunately that happens from 
time to time, I think. I don’t agree with what 
the average publisher says—well, I might say 
very often because some of the views 
expressed today that—however, I would 
never, ever be concerned about that because 
we have so many pretty good people operat- 
ing our newspapers. 


Mr. Fortier: But you referred earlier to 
“taste” as being certainly one of the norms 
which you feel should be enforced in your 
individual newspapers? | 


Mr. McCabe: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, assuming that there is an 
editorial published in one of your papers 
which in so far as you at head office are con- 
cerned, is clearly in bad taste. How would 
you deal with it? | 


Mr. McCabe: I would hope it would noi 
happen again first of all: if it did, I'd be 
concerned and I’d be amazed, and I would 
begin to question my own confidence in my 
own judgment. 


The Chairman: What would you do if it dic 
happen? . || 


Mr. McCabe: I do not know, I have neve) 
really had the problem. 


The Chairman: But what would you do ifi 
did? We accept the point that you hope it wil 
not happen, but what would you do if it did’ 
Even though you think it will not? | 


Mr. McCabe: Well, the problem—you see ‘| 
man can destroy a newspaper, or destroy th) 
capital assets equally as much by playing fas) 
and loose with his news content, I say that t 
cover the whole area, as throwing a monke; 
wrench into a press running at high speed 
We would be concerned about all thes 
things. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you not give specifi’ 
instructions at that point? | 


Mr. McCabe: I would not give instructions 
somebody might discuss it with him. 


{ 


Mr. Fortier: Somebody from your office? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, yes, because our peopl 
are in constant touch one way or the othe! 
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Now, I think that the publishers that are here 
will say that I have never given them any 
instructions. Now, at our annual meetings 
there might be some very positive discussions 
about these things. 


Mr. Fortier: To what extent, Mr. McCabe, 
is it your goal to operate as an absentee 
‘owner, or absentee publisher? to what extent 
in the case of all your newspapers? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, I don’t know what that 


| 
suggests. 


| 
| 


Mr. Fortier: Are we to understand from the 
reading of your brief and listening to you 
today that as you said earlier, you are very 
careful not to run newspapers? Could we 
read into this that you just provide the ser- 
vices to which you referred earlier, and to 
which Miss. Hamilton referred, and insofar as 
the running of the newspaper is concerned, 
you do not deal with it at all? 

{ 


Mr. McCabe: Running the newspaper? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, running the newspapers? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, I have a_ constant 
responsibility to the shareholders on how the 
newspapers are run, but that does not mean 
to say I run them. They get into difficulty, I 
might be involved in a particular set of cir- 
cumstances, or some of my people might be 
nvolved. As far as absentee owners, our 
aeadquarters is in Toronto, and I think that 
guarantees a certain amount of editorial free- 
jlom, the fact that we are not trying to tell 
‘hem how to report every dog-fight that hap- 
dens in town. 


' Senator McElman: On that point may I ask 
1 question? 


The Chairman: Yes, Senator McElman? 


' Senator McElman: You said, Mr. McCabe, 
f they should get into difficulty, is that finan- 
‘ial difficulty? 


Mr. McCabe: We like to think we are not 
jetting into financial difficulties because we 
vould know ahead of time. 


Senator McElman: No, no. I am just asking 
m the answer you gave? 


_ Mr. McCabe: I think that is a good point. 
\re we talking about editorial difficulties 
vecause of this bad taste that happened three 
imes? 


|; 
- Senator McElman: I was not clear on your 
‘nswer. 
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‘Mr. McCabe: In that case I think it is the 
publisher’s responsibility to fix it. Somebody 
might say what happened to you running that 
stuff—this could happen, and you could 
understand that there was a set of circum- 
stances and probably fix it. If it is the com- 
mercial stand point, believe me, I’d be mighty 
concerned because I have a direct responsibil- 
ity to shareholders of a public company. For- 
tunately that doesn’t happen too often. 


Senator McElman: Supplementary on the 
earlier line of questions and answers. You 
said you would hope that an editorial policy 
which might be misguided would not be 
repeated? Is it conceivable that an editor 
would be permitted to repeat his misguided 
policy up to the point where he would sud- 
denly get the notice, or the pink slip? 


Mr. McCabe: I think it is the publisher’s 
responsibility. I do not know how he would 
handle this situation. The publisher has to be 
concerned about these things. I do not deliver 
any pink slips, and the number I have fired, 
you could count—it would not be difficult to 
count. I think this also applies to—we do not 
do that sort of thing. I do not think you can 
have someone concerned with getting fired, 
and run a good newspaper. It must be a happy 
shop, and I think most of our newspapers are. 
Now, you see you have got to remember there 
are some unfortunate things that happen in 
newspapers; but fortunately they are not 
repeated. We have all read some horrible 
proof reading booboos on papers, you know 
that is not intentional, or that play or story— 
thus and so, and it should not have been. This 
is unfortunate—it does happen. I cannot ever 
recall as you suggested, happening twice, for 
goodness sakes, I am sure that nobody in our 
organization would have any malice towards 
anybody, or trying to destroy anybody by 
doing it twice; and if it was that I would not 
be aware of it and the publisher would 
handle it entirely in the normal course. 


Senator McElman: There is a report of a 
recent—if I can say this in good humour 
please Mr. Chairman, a recent interview with 
Lord Thomson and he was questioned closely 
by people of the media. It has nothing to do 
with the Canadian Thomson newspapers, and 
he said “Well, of course, we have a policy of 
no interference whatsoever,” and of course 
the hypothetical question was put to him, “If 
you should have a publisher or editor who 
after you had made a very strong position 
publicly, took the exact opposite view public- 
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ly very shortly afterwards, what would hap- 
pen?” He said “Why, of course, we wouldn’t 
have such a man in our employ”. 


Mr. McCabe: We would not have him in 
the first place; I think this is important. I can 
remember that Roy Thomson, many years 
ago, ran for parliament. I do not know if you 
are aware of that. 


Miss Hamilton: I do not think that quote is 
exactly the way he said it. 


Senator McElman: This is the way it was 
given to me, and I am simply relating it as 
authentic. 


Mr. McCabe: Anyway he ran for parlia- 
ment and one of the newspapers cleaned up 
on him, and said he had no right to run. 


Senator Macdonald: May I have just one 
question? 


The Chairman: Yes, Senator, I must just 
say that before you do, a lot of the Senators 
would like to ask questions. I know Mr. For- 
tier you are not through, we will return to 
you, but I would like to just get along as 
quickly as we can. Senator Macdonald? 


Senator Macdonald: This is on Page 10 of 
your brief; you mention Roy Thomson said 
that most newspaper proprietors have been 
attracted more by the publicity they derive 
and the propaganda they possess than the 
operation of their newspapers as a business. 
Would you agree with that statement? 


Mr. McCabe: Most are—oh, I wouldn’t say 
most; no, no. I think he is thinking of Lord 
Beaverbrook who did not make any bones 
about it, he said I am in the business to make 
propaganda. 


Miss Hamilton: This comment was made in 
the English context as you will note, it was 
made before the Oxford Union. 


Senator Macdonald: That was made after 
he acquired the London Times? 


‘Mr. McCabe: No, that is 1960, he did not 
acquire the London Times—I think he had 
the Sunday Times but there was no connec- 
tion there. 


Senator Macdonald: I believe I read not too 
long ago that the London Times was losing 
money at a remarkable rate for the last 
number of years? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, yes, I think it has. I think 
he is hoping to turn it—he has made a lot of 
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progress but it doesn’t seem to come out 
right, as he says, in the counting house. I 
think, he has some very able people there, 
and I think it will change. He will turn it, it 
would be nice if he did. No bearing on our 
enterprise, thank goodness. 


Senator Macdonald: No, no bearing on it at 
all. 


The Chairman: May I ask you how many 
newspapers you have in Ontario? Daily 
newspapers? 


Miss Hamilton: I think it is 18 but I doubt 
if we have the count. 


The Chairman: You list on Page 1, I guess 
it is, Thomson newspapers, 28 dailies, you list 
the aggregate circulation, and then the per- 
centage of the total Canadian daily newspa- 
per circulation. I was wondering what per- 
centage of the total Ontario daily newspaper 
circulation was comprised of Thomson papers. 
Do you know? 


Mr. McCabe: I could not tell you the 
Ontario circulation. 


The Chairman: You have no intentions, I 
assume (if I am touching on some closely 
guarded secrets please say so) you have no 
intention of invading the metropolitan, the big 
urban metropolitan markets? 


Mr. McCabe: I can only speak for myself, 


but if we did, I would do my best to talk our © 


Board of Directors out of it promptly, and it 
has never, ever come up. 


The Chairman: You say that the weekly — 


papers you have, eventually you hope might 
become daily? 


Mr. McCabe: Lightning will strike the com- 
munity, and then we will... 


The Chairman: Well, that indeed would 
have to be the case in some of the 
communities. 


Mr. McCabe: Well, I don’t know. 


The Chairman: Well, there were one or 


two... 


Mr. McCabe: Well, some of those in north- 
ern Ontario, yes. I have no illusions, I mean 
they were started by The Sudbury Star actu- 
ally one of them, and I did not know anything 


about it. He just started, it was a practical — 


thing to do, he had the facilities. 


| 
| 


| 


! 
| 


| 
| 
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_ The Chairman: Well, I was thinking about 
a daily paper in places like Dunnville and 
Arnprior, I would think that is a while away? 


Mr. McCabe: We thought great things were 
going to happen in Dunnville, and it has not 
been... 


The Chairman: You own a weekly in Port 
Credit, I understand? 


Mr. McCabe: No. 


_ The Chairman: Is that wrong? You have no 
‘suburban papers then, so called, anywhere? 


Mr. McCabe: What are suburbs today? It is 
very difficult to say. We have the Brampton 
Times. 


The Chairman: 
Brampton a suburb. 


Well, I would not call 


Mr. McCabe: That is about the closest one 
‘to Toronto. 


The Chairman: Now, I think perhaps we 
might go to Senator Bourque. 


Senator Bourque: A short time ago, Miss 
Hamilton, to a question put to you about 
people, you said the different executive got 
along like brothers, and so on? 


Miss Hamilton: And sisters. 


_ Senator Bourque: And sisters, yes, and so 
immediately when you told me that I looked 
at all of you people, and I said these people 
do not look like they would listen to fairy 
stories to me, and after all this company is in 
ousiness to make money, so I said they do not 
look too weak to me, that is exactly what 
hey looked like. They looked as though they 
could hold their own. My question is now—as 
Mr. McCabe has said many times, you have a 
‘esponsibility to the shareholders, and I notice 
hat you have ten, twelve daily papers, and 
‘wo with a circulation of less than five thou- 
sand, and ten with a circulation of less than 
en thousand. It must be very difficult in these 
imes when you pay such high wages for all 
these people, and I was just wondering—now, 
jupposing one of these little papers is losing 
5,000 a month, if you will be such fairy 
sod-fathers or god-mothers that you tap them 
m the back and say that is too bad, but try 
ind do better. I wonder how many months he 
ould carry on without one of you gentlemen 
‘oming up there and saying, “We are in this 
susiness to make money, and if you cannot 
nake this paper pay, we will have to get 
omebody else.” And I would not blame you 
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because you are not there to lose money. So, 
it just sounded to me as though it was being 
said this organization was composed of such 
god-given charitable people that they went up 
and said well, it is O.K. you know, go ahead. 
Now, I do not think that that is so. No compa- 
ny could stay in business if this was to be 
carried on, and you would be so kind as to let 
the fellow who does not know how to run the 
business keep on running it? 


Mr. McCabe: You are entirely right, sir. We 
would not like that to happen if we did not 
see any way out. We have lost five thousand 
dollars a month. When you are developing a 
property, you expect it. Now, you do not 
expect it to last too long or you would be 
kind of concerned. We have been able to turn 
it in any normal set of circumstances. It is not 
always the fellow that is running the newspa- 
per that is responsible for that. We have a 
philosophy that you cannot make one of these 
things pay unless you turn out a good pro- 
duct, and the newspaper has not developed to 
the point—I can think of several communities 
where it has not developed to the point where 
we have the revenues coming back. I think 
we have to prove to the public that we are 
worth buying on the news stand, or from the 
carrier boy; and if we do that often enough 
then we can prove to the advertiser we have 
good advertising. 

It is not always the case that large circula- 
tion—a small circulation newspaper perform- 
ing its function properly can be a moderately 
successful enterprise. 


This is what we strive to develop. 


Senator Bourque: But Mr. McCabe, a daily 
newspaper with a circulation of less than five 
thousand! Now, first of all he would not get 
much national advertising. Secondly, the 
retail stores in the city would find a paper 
that will give them a better play for their 
money. 


Mr. McCabe: You are right. We would not 
be carrying much national advertising. We 
are not carrying a great deal anyway in any 
of our newspapers. I am talking smaller circu- 
lation newspapers outside the metropolitan 
area. We do not have very many papers in 
Canada. The Charlottetown Patriot is pub- 
lished in the plant of the Charlottetown 
Guardian. They do not have to have the 
equipment. If it was published separately 
today it would be a thing of the past. The 
fact they use the same building, in fact we 
had the building before we had the Patriot. 
We want to have an evening paper in Char- 
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lottetown as well as a very good morning 
paper there. Some of these others, like 
Quebec City that we have discussed—I agree 
we are not, fortunately, losing five thousand a 
week there, but Quebec is a little different set 
of circumstances. The newspaper has been 
published there for, I think, two hundred 
years, and we want to keep it going if we 
can. 

On the other hand, if I could see no way 
out, I do not think—I’ll be honest about it, ’d 
have to do something about it. Fortunately 
that does not happen very often. It happened 
in the case of the Vancouver Herald which 
had considerable circulation. 


Senator Bourque: Now, Mr. McCabe, I 
understand in the Province of Quebec it is a 
different set-up, and it would be difficult to 
make it go, but am I to understand that you 
are going to keep on for years because it is 
200 years old, that you want to publish it for 
another 25 years or more? 


Mr. McCabe: You have to measure all these 
things in relation to your responsibility, and 
we are doing everything we can, but at a 
certain point, and I do not want to use the 
Quebec Chronicle as an example, but there is 
no thought in our mind now, nor at any time 
in the foreseeable future to close the Quebec 
Chronicle. But I could take some other news- 
paper, if it did not make sense to publish a 
newspaper why should we run it if the public 
do not want it? 


Senator Bourque: There is one question I 
should like to ask you sir. You said that you 
have to do certain things because you have a 
fear that perhaps somebody would throw a 
monkey wrench in a press. Do you ever 
remember anything like that that occurred? 


Mr. McCabe: No, no. The only thing that 
we have is if somebody throws a plate once 
in a while. I was only saying that a news- 
paper could be destroyed by somebody playing 
fast and loose with an editorial policy, and it 
would be the same thing as throwing a 
monkey wrench into the press going at high 
speed. I do not remember anybody ever doing 
that. 


Senator Bourque: If a company puts a hun- 
dred million dollars into a newspaper, and 
simultaneously they throw a monkey wrench 
into the press, it would be an awful loss, and 
it would be very risky, and we would have a 
lot of insurance claims? 
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Mr. McCabe: No, we have never; I cannot | 
recall anything like that. We would have a lot — 
of insurance claims. No, I cannot recall any- — 
thing like that. 


Senator Bourque: Yes, it is dispelled 
because you know I figured from what I 
thought you said—well, now, this is a philan- 
thropic business—if that is the way they do! 
Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: I have Senator Prowse, 
Senator Petten, Mr. Fortier, and Senator 
McElman in that order. 


Now, I would like to just ask one question — 
before I turn you over to them. I believe there 
are some number of your newspapers that do 
not belong to the Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Publishers Association. How many? 


Miss Hamilton: I think somebody quoted 
eleven. 


The Chairman: Eleven. That is a pretty high — 
percentage which do not belong C.D.N.P.Awge 
the decision made by those papers? Made by | 
each individual publisher individually? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes. 
The Chairman: Why do they not belong? | 


Mr. McCabe: Previous to the decision being 
made, I tried to talk some of them who 
wanted to pull out previously, I tried to talk 
them into it because I do not think they 
should pull out. The C.D.N.P.A. is a fine || 
organization, and most of our newspapers | 
belong to it; it has developed in recent years 
to become almost an advertising sales orgami- 
zation. I think it is an important function | 
they perform, but unfortunately, in my judg-- 
ment, and I think in the judgment of most | 
newspapers of smaller circulation, the smaller 
sized circulation, their efforts are going to. 
contribute to the success of the larger met- | 
ropolitan newspapers, and yet our dues seem 
to go up at a higher percentage rate than | 
theirs, and it just doesn’t make sense; and the | 
function they are performing for the smaller | 
circulation papers are limited. 


The Chairman: Could you give me an} 
example of one of the small circulation 
papers that does not belong? For example — 
does Penticton belong? 


Miss Hamilton: I think Penticton belongs, ! | 
am not sure; Kirkland Lake does not belong. 


The Chairman: All right, let us take Kirk-" 
land Lake as an example. 
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'Mr. McCabe: With a very small amount of 
ational advertising, because their effort is 
il going in the national field; I have been 
opposed to it within the Association, and I do 
(Omethink,.. 


The Chairman: All right, that is the point I 
nm trying to make, which you have made. 
hat is Kirkland Lake with a 6460 circula- 
on; it would not cost that paper a great deal 
= money? 


‘Mr. McCabe: It would cost more than the 
oronto Star. 


_The Chairman: Much more? In relation to 
eulation? I think this is the point that I am 
‘ying to make. 


Mr. McCabe: Much more in relation to cir- 
lation, yes. 


The Chairman: And the publisher of the 
orthern Daily News feels that he has an 
‘sufficient amount of national, or potential 
Wgenal advertising to justify the member- 
‘ip? 


Mr. McCabe: We have a sales organization 
i Toronto, it is not a big one but I think it is 
wry effective. 


‘The Chairman: Well, I was going to ask you 
aout it, so why not you tell us now? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, 


they perform this 
inction. 


The Chairman: Do they sell for all these 
‘pers? 


IMr. McCabe: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do they sell for the week- 
Sas well? 


Miss Hamilton: Yes. 
The Chairman: Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: Mr. McCabe, I would be 
lierested in knowing just exactly: you are 
2 Owner, this is your function, you are the 
mer of the papers? the organization owns 
2Se papers, the corporation? 


Mr, McCabe: I would like to be the owner, 
t I am not. 


Senator Prowse: You are the Executive 
*e-President, and therefore the person 
‘sponsible for the ownership of the papers to 
2 annual meeting of the shareholders? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes. 
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Senator Prowse: Then you have a publisher 
of each paper, that is so? When you say the 
publisher you are talking about them? Now, 
how do you keep contact with them, what 
contacts do you have on a regular basis? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, you know basically our 
contact is one annual meeting a year. This is 
an authoritative meeting where we sit down 
around the table, and discuss everything. He 
brings in a review like any other annual 
meeting only it is more detailed because it is 
professional, and I think this is where we 
contribute something to our papers, because 
we cannot be all that stupid looking at eighty 
some newspapers that we have not got some 
good ideas that we have brought from some 
other direction. Now, beyond that our news- 
papers produce a monthly statement. 


Senator Prowse: A monthly statement? 


Mr. McCabe: They produce a lineage report 
which contains other information, like circu- 
lation; but we call it a lineage report. It 
comes in on the 7th., 14th., 21st., and the end 
of the month. 


Senator Prowse: The mill line, if you want 
to take it off you could? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, even if there is a com- 
plication because the circulation is always a 
month late you know. Then we have a lineage 
cost comparison sheet, and recently we have 
been getting rating reports because of our 
technical people that want to just compare 
some of these things from a standpoint of 
paying too much money for engravings get- 
ting out of hand. It is one of these things that 
can be tremendous material-wise if you do 
not watch. Those are the essential reports. We 
have a few print reports because the waste is 
horrible. We do have some formulas that if 
they do not meet the test of this, we write 
them a letter—did you know you were thus 
and so, and usually we just have to mention 
it because it got away on somebody. 


Senator Prowse: In other words you get 
enough information to enable you to keep a 
day or week to week check on the operations? 


Mr. McCabe: You could say monthly. 


Senator Prowse: At least monthly. Your 
weekly review you keep it there and then you 
do your check at the end of the month? 


Mr. McCabe: You see we have some retail 
advertising consultants and they are mighty 
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anxious to see that lineage because you know 
the staff meeting with a great deal of training 
information to pass on—a fellow spent three 
days conducting a seminar. 


Senator Prowse: He goes out... 


Mr. McCabe: No, he doesn’t go out but he 
teaches. I think we have one of the best text 
books on regional advertising that has ever 
been produced. We stole it from some of the 
best sources. I think many of the very large 
American papers have copies of it—we guard 
it very carefully because it costs a lot of 
money to print but it is excellent. 


Senator Prowse: This is sent out for the use 
of the advertising manager? 


Mr. McCabe: It is taken out and explained 
you see, or maybe there would be a seminar 
with the staff. You might have three or four 
people on the staff. 


Senator Prowse: Where do the seminars 
take place? 


Mr. McCabe: Right in the newspaper Office. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, one of 
your consultants, in effect, is travelling all the 
time? Let us not kid about it, but on a fairly 
regular basis so that you are watching that, 
and you are in a position so that you can look 
at your figures, or call for your figures, and 
tell at a moment whether a paper is holding 
its own, or going up, or going down. Am I 
correct? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, I think people like Miss 
Hamilton here, who has been with our organ- 
ization for a long time, and other senior 
people in the company could. You get to 
know something about these markets, and 
you do not have to have many little things 
fall out of pattern—not only that, maybe you 
can understand things quicker. I might say to 
Bill Garner—gee, what do you think of this? 
And he might say, I never thought of that at 
all. This is the sort of thing. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you are in 
a position to watch and know pretty well 
what is happening out in the field, let us put 
it that way? 


Mr. McCabe: On no organized basis. On 
this basis we do not read the papers every 
day, that is the point I am making. 


Senator Prowse: You do not read the 
papers. Do you get copies of papers sent in to 
you? 


Mr. McCabe: No. 


Senator Prowse: The business end, and the 
advertising end, the money end you keer 
pretty close track of? 
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| 
Mr. McCabe: Yes. | 
Senator Prowse: Do you have any way 0! 


checking, or do you check at all to see wha 
they are doing editorially? 


Mr. McCabe: We have a chap that quit 
regularly reads newspapers because he has ¢ 
real concern about make-up presentation. 


Senator Prowse: He is a make-up con 


ant? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, this is part of it. If bi 
thought—he will mark a paper and send i 
back to Mr. Dentroff, and in this paper per 
haps the picture was poorly handled in rela 
tion to the story. I am not being specific—thi 
is the sort of thing. 


Senaior Prowse: In other words you d 
maintain this kind of supervision as well, an) 
this would be your make-up consultant—whe 
do you call this fellow? 


Mr. McCabe: Just a consultant in th 
editorial department. We have called him di: 
ferent things over the years... 


Senator Prowse: I am sure a lot of peop] 
do. So that you keep in pretty close contac 
Now, do you ever get letters from people ot 
in the areas written directly to you sayin) 
this so and so you have running the papé 
here is making an awful mish-mash ¢ 
things? And what do you do? 


Mr. McCabe: Write them a very poli 
reply and send the letter to the publisher | 
the paper. 


Senator Prowse: And get a reply? 


Mr. McCabe: You can tell if there is any— 
am sure if the mayor of a community g 
defeated in an election, if he is coming in, | 
is quite upset about it, and you try to | 


courteous, sympathetic, but after all in ti} 
editorial I am not going to... 


Senator Prowse: Now, I am going to gi’ 
you a situation which I actually know ha) 
pened some thirty years ago, and I know: 
did not happen to you, but I happen to knc 
about it because I was a police court report’ 
at that time. A little grocery store man foul 
out that a big chain store that had moved ! 
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_across the road was selling what was sup- 
| posed to be ten pounds of sugar for less than 
/he could buy it from the wholesale. Now, he 
went over and found that while it said ten 
pounds he bought one of them and found it 
_weighed nine pounds, and actually there was 
/a nine pound sack, and a one pound sack side 
_by side, and if you were smart enough you 
took two of them and if you were not smart 
enough you took one: so he went out scream- 
jing to the Weights and Measures, and they 
\went out and bought themselves a package, 
and this fellow with the chain store was then 
hauled into court. This was back in the time 
‘when the jam tins changed and everything 
‘else, and charges were laid against the chain 
store. I covered the story, and so did the 
reporter from the other paper: and that story 
never got into either of the papers. 


| Mr. McCabe: Well, I can say this... 


Senator Prowse: Now, supposing the gro- 
cery store had written you and told you this 
story, that this is what happened in one of 
your papers? What would you do then? 


Mr. McCabe: I would have raised fits. I can 
remember almost an identical case. I would 
mention the bakery but I had better not 
‘because he is still in business, but he was 
fauled into court. Do you remember how 
they used to weigh the loaves of bread, and it 
30t to be a joke because a baker could not 
always hit it on the button, but this man was 
vaken to court and I remember the fellow on 
vhe desk in the hewspaper, he mentioned that 
je is going to get it again, or something to 
vhat effect; sort of suggesting we not run it, 
and We ran it because never as long as I 
‘snow has any paper I have been personally 
“onnected with, ever not run police court 
‘ews, as it came in. Now, I was brought up in 
che league to believe if I had pulled that 
‘tory, even though I was quite senior in that 
Jewspaper I would have been banged on the 
lead, or as they say “sacked”. Allan Holmes, I 
hink is one of the greatest Canadian journal- 
sts that ever was, he brought a lot of philoso- 
Jhies, and I think his philosophies are the 
hageing philosophies of the Thomson news- 
Japers today, and I just would not have 
vanted to have any part of that. 


_ Senator Prowse: In other words, the Thom- 
on chain is prepared to stand right behind 
‘ny one of their publishers so there can be no 
‘oterference with their editorial freedom? 


| Mr. McCabe: May lose a little bit of busi- 
‘SS now and then but it usually works out. 
214175 
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Senator Prowse: You have enough financial 
background, you think, to live with it? 


Mr. McCabe: You cannot stay in the news- 
paper business if you, let us say, edit the 
police court news. 


Senator Prowse: I see since 1946 you spent 
$13,000,000 in capital equipment; what have 
you taken in depreciation during that period? 


Mr. McCabe: Normal depreciation. 


Mr. Tory: One of the Senators has taken 
my statement. 


Mr. McCabe: It would be so much on 
buildings. 


Mr. Tory: Again this combines the U.S. and 
Canada, and if I may answer it this way. In 
Canada, and in the United States, I believe, 
take maximum tax depreciation on the books, 
and for tax purposes. 


Senator Prowse: Well, what I have in mind 
is this, this is a period of—I think it works 
out to 22 years, 21 years, so that would be 
back from 1948 I guess, what is it 24 newspa- 
pers, or twenty-eight newspapers you put 
out? 


Mr. Tory: Well, of course, they were not all 
owned during that period. 


Senator Prowse: No, you acquired them 
over a period of time so I do not know what 
the percentages are, but it seems to me that 
out of that total operation the thirteen million 
you put in would hardly be more than you 
have been able to take in depreciation. In 
other words your capital costs depreciated 
plus your new capital injections, there would 
be a deficiency there? 


Mr. McCabe: This is right, but I can think 
of newspapers we bought that we did not 
have to spend very much on, and these things 
come into balance. I can think of newspapers 
that had an excellent building but the equip- 
ment was decrepit. 


Senator Prowse: You do what you need to? 


Mr. McCabe: We are the most practical 
people in the world. Common sense—whether 
we have the money available is the guiding 
thing. I think like anybody else, the guiding 
force when we are about to spend some 
money is capital. I like to keep my finger in 
capital so that it does not get out of kilter. I 
do not mention where it is going but next 
year we plan for a couple new buildings, it 
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has been discussed already. We bought some 
land last year and it may be a year or so 
before we get into that, but we expect to go 
ahead, and as we put up a building on a 
certain kind of land we use a little different 
type of equipment. 


Senator Prowse: Do you buy the newsprint 
for the papers, or does each newspaper have 
its own individual contract? 


Mr. McCabe: For a long time we had a 
contract with one company, and we paid 
exactly the same price whether somebody 
else buys it or not. I am always concerned 
about a source of supply, and some of that is 
important, but we buy from practically every 
newsprint company, I would not say every, 
but practically every newsprint company here 
and there. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: There is no quantity dis- 
count of any nature? 


Mr. McCabe: I have not been able to find it. 
I have tried mind you. 


The Chairman: May I just interrupt to say 
that the statement was returned by Senator 
Everett that was referred to a few moments 
ago. 


Senator Prowse: You supply training 
material for your staff? You supply them 
with your own managing editors’ conference, 
this is what this annual meeting really 
amounts to? 


Mr. McCabe: No... 
Senator Prowse: Or a little more than that. 


Mr. McCabe: It covers everything. Every- 
thing to deal with that newspaper, but it is 
usually held with the publisher. 


Senator Prowse: It is not in a group? 
Mr. McCabe: Oh, no. 


Senator Prowse: Oh, so each fellow comes 
in once a year for a report. 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, it is our main contact, 
this is where our people are educated about 
the affairs of that particular property, and 
they bring in their information. Actually they 
project themselves for a year just like the 
government does in their projections. 
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Senator Prowse: Yes, I see. They come i 
and report on what they are doing, and the 
set up their budget for next year? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes. It is really what they ar| 
doing next year because this permits us ti 
look at capital, looking at something w 
should be doing in this direction. Here ar 
four people going to do this—and what do w 
think about it? And we make suggestions. 
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Senator Prowse: Now, what other service 
do you provide them? In the way of wha 
news services are going to—say the Pentic 
ton paper, he is the one that wrote the nic 
letter, isn’t he? All right now, what service 
did that paper get afler Thomson had bough 
it that he was unable to provide for them, c 
was not providing? / 


Mr. McCabe: Well, it is not fair in that cas 
because remember it was a twice weekl 
paper, and we went daily; and when we wer 
daily we naturally or shortly after we put i 
Canadian Press in its entirety which he di 
not have. 


Senator Prowse: Well, let us take if one ¢ 
these were taken over today as a daily as | 
going concern? 


Mr. McCabe: You see, let me make th 
point, I do not think that our function | 
to bring a lot of news services in, except w 
brought in the small papers I think, at leai 
we pushed to the extent that the Canadia) 
Press wire photo services. Small papers, W 
have always felt, if they got the text the 
should have the pictures to go with it on) 
wire so they are current; but really we al 
essentially a local newspaper. I think ot 
approach to the news content of that papi 
would be encouraging: yes, even more the 
that, to improve, to the maximum extent th 
coverage of the local scene. We can go in) 
detail on contents, what our newspapers . 


Senator Prowse: Well, you have M 
Nicholson here in Ottawa, you provide the: 
with that service from Ottawa. Do you ha\ 
representatives in the provincial capitals? 


Mr. McCabe: No, except Ontario, we have 
couple of men in Toronto. 


Senator Prowse: I see. 


Mr. McCabe: Momentarily, until ne 
month we have only one but we'll have ty 
again. We have two in Ottawa. Mr. Nichols 
writes a column, but because we are a litt 
concerned with some columns that you ¢ 
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buy you know, we would like to try to cover 
'the whole spectrum, as it were. On the other 
hand we have another man, Mr. Farmer Tis- 
‘sington, and he is a very competent man. He 
was an editor of a couple of .. 


| The Chairman: Even Mr. Fisher said that 
two days ago. 

| Mr. McCabe: Mr. Fisher? Mr. Tissington’s 
job is to report local news for papers because 
we found the only shortcoming of the 
‘Canadian Press, and believe me> f think it is 
‘the best press service in the world, and it is 
as good as half a dozen that you see in the 
‘British Press Service, and certainly it is as 
good as anything in the United States. e 


Mr. Chairman: Before I interrupt you, what 


jo you think is wrong with the Canadian 
?ress? 


Mr. McCabe: I am a member of the Board; 
fI thought there was anything wrong, I’d... 


The Chairman: You think it cannot be 
‘mproved? 


! Mr. McCake: 
“nything, 


Oh, well, you can improve 


| The Chairman: How would you improve it? 


_ Mr. McCabe: I cannot give a suggestion. 
“he Canadian Press are criticizing themselves 
_very iime they sit down, and I look around 
ais room and see a lot of the Canadian Press 
itis, and they go at it hammer and tongs, 
nd I think this is why it is a good service 
‘ecause over the years the contributions of 
jorman Smith and some of these other 
eople have made the Canadian Press have 
le significance it has. 


|The Chairman: Well, I don’t think it down- 
ades the Canadian Press to say it could be 
‘aproved. I think a member of the Canadian 
ress here the other day said it could be 
‘aproved. 


‘Senator Prowse: We are going to lose our 
mversation if we get too many people in 
are, 


Mr. McCabe: Yes. 


The Chairman: I take your point, Senator 
tOWse, carry on. 


‘Mr. McCabe: The point I was making, the 
te criticism our editors are making of the 
amadian Press is that a story of only interest 
Peterborough, or Prince Albert, Saskatche- 
an, or apples in the Okanagan would never 
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warrant the Canadian Press wire to transmit 
that distance, and this is a tremendous story 
when it is in the Kelowna paper from a local 
standpoint, and this is something that I think 
has strengthened our papers. 


Senator Prowse: These are the services that 
you are able to provide which they could not 
provide for themselves? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, Miss Hamilton just 
pointed out one thing—we have been con- 
cerned too. I think maybe what some of these 
fancy fellows charge us with is that we do 
not carry enough interpretive material in our 
newspaper. Well, what we have had for some 
time, we have a very well-known Canadian 
journalist, I think he is pretty good, by the 
name of Philip Deane, who analyzes foreign 
news. Now, we keep him on foreign news 
because the Canadian Press report is pretty 
good from a foreign news stand, but we like 
to have the background written by a Canadi- 
an. Now, that chap has pretty wide experi- 
ence, he was on the overseas staff of the 
Globe for years. He was a far east corre- 
spondent, I think, originally with the London 
Observer. I believe too for a short time, I do 
not know what happened to him, he was U 
Thant’s Executive Assistant in the United 
Nations; and we have had him for quite some 
years, and he is doing an excellent job, I 
think, of interpreting the Canadian Press, or 
of interpreting the foreign news. I think this 
is of tremendous importance. We do try to 
carry a pretty full budget of foreign news. 

We also have, and this we have taken a 
couple of tries at; one, we have a gentleman 
here in Ottawa by the name of Frank Flaher- 
ty who writes a financial column. Where we 
are concerned there, there are many of the 
financial—well, take the white paper, income 
tax, this consumer price index. This sort of 
thing is sometimes as it is reported in the day 
to day news, and is sufficiently complete 
enough for the average reader—so we could 
not get a good column, so we got Mr. Flaher- 
ty and I think he writes twice a week, and 
they can use it if they want to—there is no 
requirement. This is the sort of thing that we 
are discussing the other day... 


Senaior Prowse: Is that the sort of thing 
that is carried in the off-time by the Canadi- 
an Press? 


Mr. McCabe: Some of it would be, I think 
Patrick Nicholson is carried on off-time; of 


course Farmer Tissington would not be 
because it goes to so many separate places. 
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Some of the Ontario papers, we simply bug 
some of the standing time on the wire, or 
we use up that wire. We have, I do not know 
what all, on it right now. It is one of these 
things that might change. 


Senator Prowse: I notice your charges, 
what is it you get? 7.9 per cent of the daily 
circulation, or something like that, and you 
pay what is it? 13.1 per cent, or is it 13.4 per 
cent of the Canadian Press charges. Would 
that difference be as a result of the difference 
in the rates or because of the services you get 
there? 


Mr. McCabe: Senator Prowse, it is really 
difficult. I think we pay Canadian Press too 
much, but I was Chairman of the Assessment 
Committee that set—or established these rates 
so my hands are tied. 


Senator Prowse: You can complain but that 
is all. 


Mr. McCabe: There are so many factors, 
and it varies. It has tried to be a fair proposi- 
tion. I do not agree with all of it naturally; 
but the Toronto Star at the other end on the 
totem pole probably would not agree with me. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have a group style 
book? 


Mr. McCabe: No, we have used the Canadi- 
an Press; you see we think it is better that all 
newspapers be standard, and we have 
encouraged all our papers to get their local 
style exactly with Canadian Press because 
you cannot change it very well. You would be 
editing like mad. 


Senator Prowse: I think that is all. 


The Chairman: Senator Petten, you have a 
question, I think? 


Senator Petten: Well, Mr. McCabe, Senator 
Prowse has asked two of the questions I was 
going to ask you: but I would like to follow 
what he was saying about the Canadian 
Press. Do you have a policy that you apply to 
all your papers on C.P. copy—how it should 
be used? Do you keep track of how much 
they use? And are they expected to use a 
certain amount? As you said this is a very 
expensive service to you so because of this I 
wonder if somebody keeps particular track, 
and how miuch each uses? 


Mr. McCabe: No, they would not because 
putting the newspaper together, again is the 
responsibility of this autonomous publisher, 
and he in turn has his editors that handle it. I 
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think it would show itself if he was not usin 
enough. 


Senator Petten: And now if you found hx 
was not using enough? 


Mr. McCabe: I think this—because of thi 


editing C.P. copy. They might not carry a 
many long stories as some newspapers. 


Senator Petten: You are satisfied they us 
it? 

Mr. McCabe: I think that you might b 
better informed if you were reading th 
Guelph Reporter than some other muc] 
larger newspapers. 


Miss Hamilton: I think we might mentio; 
the publisher himself does have a measure 
ment of paper on a spot check basis, for {0} 
week at a time—dquarterly, is it? I am n 
sure. They do it themselves, and what they d 
is measure the total contents of the paper an 
break it down as between wire news, locé 
news, local features, and syndicated features. 


Mr. McCabe: The reason that was done, 
think the point you are getting at, sir, is ne 
just to put some canned features into th 
paper, and let it go at that. We would soone 
have many more local stories and good Cal 
live stories. We measured and counted fc 
that reason, but again it is up to the publishe¢ 
to control the quantity, and I think agai 
there is a variation in newspapers as to actui 
quality of writing. 


Senaior Petten: Thank you. 


The Chairman: For the benefit of the wi 
nesses, and the benefit of the Senators I a’ 
going to attempt to adjourn this Session at s’ 
o’clock. I think that is being realistic if I sen’ 
the amount of questioning that is left. I ha’ 
Mr. Fortier, Senator McElman, and I have} 
couple; so we shall try to conclude at s 
o’clock so we can all have dinner, and Co 
back at eight o’clock. The only reason la 
saying this is to indicate what my thinking 
in terms of time so that the Senators W) 
appreciate. I will go I think according to 1] 
order. I have: Senator McElman, Senator Ev) 
rett, and then Mr. Fortier. Senator McElman| 
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Senator McElman: I would just like to PD) 
a supplementary at this point, and probab| 
come back later. 


The Chairman: All right. 
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Senator McElman: In order to avoid repeti- 
tion on this last subject we dealt with C.P. 
Now, you provide a syndicated column, and 
articles, and cartoons, and comic strips, and 
so on, is that right? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, yes and no. We do not 
supply comic strips. There are very few 
advantages to the group operation newspa- 
pers in purchasing. I think we have discussed 
certain features—these many editors would 
like this feature, and what is the price? Our 
people would do that, and that is why I say 
that certain features, essential features are 
sought on that basis. I think we have the top 
“eatures—I am talking more or less now of 
she entertainment features. 


Most of our papers cannot keep a good 
volitical cartoonist—just does not make sense. 
Ine of our papers in Sudbury has one, and a 
very good one. We have made arrangements 
vith other newspapers in Canada to buy their 
artoons so what we try to do is send a 
-ewspaper—let us say there are seven days of 
he week—he might end up with what, 15 or 
0 cartoons, and select the most appropriate 
or his approach because you know the car- 
Dons in the bigger papers are so political. 


[eecator McElman: Quite outside of CP. 
osts you do provide service, of course, of 
our own aside from C.P. on a head office 
asis, service which includes syndicated 
columns, and so forth; and these specialists 
Du speak of, consultants, I believe you call 
‘em, who do a great amount of work for the 
ember papers. Now, in this material provid- 
l outside of C.P. presumably it costs a fair 
mount to the Overall structure, as do these 
her Services. How is this cost allotted out? 
‘2 a circulation basis? 


Mr. McCabe: I think with very few excep- 
Os, some we just cannot divide up properly. 
Is charged right to the paper by the syndi- 
ite. It is just to save bookkeeping. There is 
1 useful function or any benefit. There is no 
le, 


‘Senator McElman: 


| A minimum charge 


lether they are used or not? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, yes. You buy a feature, 
ed that is it. 


Miss Hamilton: That is the syndicate 
Carge. The syndicate make a charge. 


Mr. McCabe: In our own features we do not 
-irge our own Papers anything. We cannot 
>m to work it out on a sensible basis. I have 
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two publishers, and when we used to try to 
work it out, it would get into some argument, 
and we decided that a certain type of services 
which is the bulk of our general news service, 
we do not charge them. 


Mr. Fortier: What are those services? 


Mr. McCabe: Various columns. Ottawa, 
Toronto coverage. Phillip Deane, the econom- 
ics writer—oh, I am sure there are more. I 
cannot think of them right now. 


The Chairman: Do you object—you men- 
tioned a moment or two ago the cartoons in 
the big papers being so politically biased. Do 
you object to politically biased editorial 
cartoons? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, no, but our editors, if 
they do not agree—so we give them 15 or 20. 


Miss Hamilion: So they can make up their 
own minds. 


The Chairman: Well, I have a question or 
two more but I think I shall perhaps wait 
until later—Yes, Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: May I get back to the 
central point, please. I can appreciate how 
readily your organization could charge out on 
an equitable basis the costs for general ser- 
vices of these consultant types you speak of, 
but what I would like to get at, quite aside 
from this, you obviously buy syndicated items 
and so on that you have told us you supply 
out which they use, or they do not use, at 
their own discretion. Now, let me put it this 
way, let us say there is one of your member 
papers that took only 7 per cent of what you 
feed out to him, is there some correlating 
percentage that he would pay whether he 
used it or not? Is there a minimum? 


Mr. McCabe: No. 


Miss Hamilton: As each publisher and 
editor chooses the features that he uses from 
the total package, then he is charged only for 
the features that he chooses. 


Senator McElman: It is on a usage basis. 


Miss Hamilton: Yes. Now, that is not true 
on the columnist because he is not charged 
for the columnist. He is provided with a 
columnist, and either uses them or not as he 
chooses—but on the syndicated features, he 
does. 


Senator McElman: Conceivably you could 
be buying a package at head office level that 
nobody would use? 
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Mr. McCabe: Believe me, we do not. This is 
done with a certain amount of thought given 
to it. Take a certain feature package, put it 
that way, just for the sake of another term, at 
least a newspaper needs ‘“X” number of 
comics, may have six or seven comics. Well, 
the newspaper will say “I do not like these 
others and I am going to pay for some more— 
and so I will take Little Abner.” Well, I do 
not know what they are but they decide they 
want this to round out their package, round 
out their page. Well, they go and buy that on 
their own and all we have done is arrange a 
price if they want to buy it. It is not much of 
a saving but it is something we have done for 
years. It is infinitesimal. 


Senator Prowse: You send a catalogue in 
other words. 


Mr. McCabe: Yes. 
The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: Mr. McCabe, in the 
December 31st 1967 statement, you show an 
increase in publishing rights and good will of 
fifty-seven million dollars? 


Mr. McCabe: Since the figures are so big, 
and I have one of my fellow-directors here— 
John, would you care to answer that? 


Mr. Tory: Well, that increase would be 
largely attributable to acquisitions, and large- 
ly to the Brush-Moore activity. 


Senator Everett: How much would Brush- 
Moore be of that figure? 


Mr. Tory: Well... 


Senator Evereti: Is the $57,000,000 the total 
amount of acquisitions, or do you have to add 
to that? 


Mr. Tory: No, no. You would have to add 
on the fixed assets. 


Senator Everett: So somewhere in the 


neighbourhood... 


Mr. Tory: Well, it varies from acquisition 
to acquisition. The proportion of the good-will 
varies depending on how much fixed assets 
there are and what value they have. 


Senator Everett: That $57,000,000 I suppose 
is the excess over what value you pay, is it? 


Mr. Tory: Not exactly, but it is close 
enough that I will agree with you. 


Senator Everett: Do you want to be more 
exact? 
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Mr. Tory: Well, the assets are actually 
taken, and I believe—at least in the Brush: 
Moore the assets are taken at their appraisec 
values, fixed assets; and I think there is abou’ 
$45,000,000 of that figure is goodwill attribut. 
able to Brush-Moore acquisition. | 


Senator Evereti: Over and above th 


appraised value? 


Mr. Tory: Of the fixed assets, yes. The tota 
price was in the range of $72,000,000. 


Senator Everett: $72,000,000. In 196i 
Thomson Newspaper Limited had an operat 
ing revenue of $82,000,000, and a net befor 
taxes of $20,000,000 but as you stated earlier 
that included both Canadian holdings ant 
United States holdings? 


Mr. Tory: Yes. ) 


Senator Everett: Could you tell us what thi 
division of those two figures is? 


Mr. McCabe: That information has not bee] 
published generally; I suppose we would bi 
delighted to go into it privately, there are si 
many complications. 

The Chairman: Well, would you send tha 


to us privately at the Senate? / 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, yes. 


Senator Everett: The question of deprecia 
tion policy was discussed before. What dat 
of depreciation do you apply to equipment, 
gather you apply the allowable rate, what i 
the allowable rate? 


Mr. McCabe: Twenty percent for equipii 
That is some of the equipment. 


Senator Everett: Probably class calle 


newsprint? 


Mr. Tory: No, I believe it falls into th 
general class 8 which is 20 per cent, most ¢ 
the equipment falls into that category; all ¢ 
it, I believe. 


Senator Everett: Mr. McCabe, why did yo 
not, or have you tried to buy some of thes 
suburban newspapers around Toronto? | 


Mr. McCabe: We were in with the Star 0 
a couple. It is a slightly different propositio1 
We have what you might call a U.S. sul 
urban newspaper. They seem to be differer 
here though—just have not the particule 
market available—have not appealed to U 
We have Oshawa not far from Toronto. W 
have had that for many years. Also Bramr 
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_ton, I suppose 15 miles northwest of Toronto. 
| We have Barrie 70 miles north of Toronto. 


_ Senator Everett: Yes. 


_. The Chairman: What are the two Toronto 
papers that Senator Everett is asking here? 


Mr. McCabe: Port Credit Weekly, and... 


_ Miss Hamilton: Port Credit Weekly and the 
Oakville paper. 


_ The Chairman: And the Star owns half and 
you own half? 


Mr. McCabe: 
contract. 


Senator Everett: I was coming to that. I 
notice in the statement you talk about a man- 
agement contract, would you tell us roughly 
without giving details how these work? 


We had a management 


Mr. Tory: Well, there is a charge made by 
the head office, which I believe in the case of 
the Canadian newspapers, is 3 per cent of the 
gross hewspaper revenues. It may be that in 
the case of the newspapers that were owned 
with the Star it was 4 per cent, I think it was. 


Mr. McCabe: All Canadian newspapers are 
£ per cent. 


Mr. Tory: Is it all 4 per cent? 


| Mr. McCabe: Some of these other services 
ve contribute would be paid out of that 4 per 
vent. 

| Senator Everett: Are those the only man- 
igement agreements you have, the ones with 
‘he two Star papers? 


Mr. Tory: One of the newspapers, one of 
he 28 listed is Kirkland Lake, and it is not 
ctually in Thomson Newspapers Limited, it 
3 owned by Topp Holding Company and it is 
_ Similar management agreement. 


| Senator Everett: It is controlled by 


“homson? 


| Mr. Tory: Yes. 
| Mr. McCabe: And in the Caribbean, we do 


ot own the papers. Papers such as those in 
‘Tinidad and Puerto Rico—we keep a watch- 
ig brief on their performance and in a sense 
erform the same function we do with any of 
ur others, and I think we charge them—I 
ink it is the same. 


Senator Everett: Three per cent of the gross 
venue? 
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Mr. McCabe: We do not give them as much, 
we do not give them any services, the 
columns that we have in the Canadian news- 
papers would not be of value so we cut it 
slightly. 


Senator Everett: Do you have any financial 
interests in them? 


Mr. McCabe: Not our company, they are 
owned by the other companies associated or 
owned by the Thomson family and we have 
the responsibility of keeping in mind this 
management. 


Senator Everett: Do you offer this manage- 
ment service to any paper that is not associat- 
ed with the Thomson family? 


Mr. McCabe: I do not think she is entirely 
correct, she said nobody wanted it. (Mr. 
McCabe is referring to a comment interjected 
by Miss Hamilton.) I think what she really 
meant is that life is too short, and we have 
enough to do now, sir. 


Senator Everett: Is it your policy when you 
buy a paper to increase the amounts of 
advertising lineage in relation to the total 
lines of the paper? 


Mr. McCabe: You mean the percentage of 
advertising to news? 


Senator Everett: Yes, from 30 per cent to 
50 per cent? 


Mr. McCabe: No, because I do not think in 
any modern day newspaper the percentage of 
advertising the news means anything except 
as a test after the fact. I think almost any 
newspaper of any significance that I am 
aware of in North America operates on a 
news-hole basis. They sell to their subscribers 
“X” numbers of columns of news for a dime. 
When we have a budget the city council 
budget or a federal government budget they 
pump that up to accommodate the additional 
need—they need more space that day. If there 
is a flood in a community, and you have to 
run a page of pictures you would increase 
your news hole. But the basic control figure 
of a modern newspaper would be the news- 
hole. This is what they sell for subscription 
purposes, that amount of news, and they have 
that amount of news if they have say 30 per 
cent advertising, and they have that amount 
of news if they had 70 per cent like some of 
the big papers. I like that big case on our 
newspapers but unfortunately we do not have 
it very often. 
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Senator Everett: I do not know that 
answers the question. You might be providing 
this amount of news but the question I am 
asking is a percentage? 


Miss Hamilton: If I followed your question 
you said did we increase the percentage of 
advertising? now, do you mean by that that 
we decrease the amount of news? 


Senator Everett: The news may be constant 
and it may expand? 


‘Miss Hamilton: Well, I think the view on 
that is you sell all you possibly can, it 
increases in every newspaper profit in every 
year as the market expands. 


Senator Everett: The percentage you devote 
to a total issue though, do you make a con- 
scious attempt to increase that. Let us assume 
that you bought a paper that would give 30 
per cent of the columns devoted to advertising, 
and 70 per cent to editorial, would you con- 
sciously go out to increase that percentage to 
say 40 per cent? 


Mr. McCabe: Oh, yes, of course, we would 
make every effort we could to sell advertising 
because in addition to this editorial function 
is a community we think a newspaper has a 
very important economic function to the 
retail community, or commercial community. 


Senator Everett: I can appreciate that but I 
am talking about the percentage Mr. 
McCabe? 


Mr. McCabe: We would not reduce the 
news-hole if the news-hole was say 60 
columns for a newspaper I cannot imagine us 
eutting it to 50 which would influence that 
fact. 


‘Miss Hamilton: I think perhaps the answer 
is that most daily newspapers that I am 
aware of, have more page press capacity than 
they fill normally. So at any time that you 
are able to sell more advertising, it is not a 
problem to producing additional advertising. 
In other words, you always can produce as 
much advertising as you sell for any one 
issue. And so, really on his basis, certainly if 
you sold more advertising at a time when you 
were not contemplating increasing your news- 
hole, then your percentage would go up. 
Three months later you might decide you 
wanted to increase your news-hole because of 
the continuing requirement for more news. In 
that case, this might have the effect of lower- 
ing the advertising, but it is an effect to a 
cause, rather than a cause. 


Senator Everett: Yes, somewhere in your 
brief you talk about the decrease in the 
amount of national advertising over the 
years. Does that indicate that you are depend- 
ent for your revenue on an increasing amount 
of retail advertising, or classified advertising? 


Mr. McCabe: I think this was always the 
ease in smaller circulation papers. The impor- 
tant area was the retail because we are local) 
newspapers opposed to regional, or metropoli- 
tan or national—whatever you call it. The 
classified advertising has grown in recent 
years. I think most of our newspapers Carry 
much more classified advertising than nation- 
al advertising, as such. I think what has hap- 
pened is this—some certain types of advertis- 
ing which at one time were placed as national 
advertising, today is placed as local througt 
the distributors or merchants in the area, 
This has changed the amount we bill out as 
national advertising. 
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Senator Everett: Do you have a policy or 
that? National goods advertised by loca 
advertisers does that draw the local rate o: 
national rate? 


Mr. McCabe: I would not know. It is some 
thing that over the years this newspaper busi 
ness has kicked around, and some of thi 
newspapers have and some have not. I hav 
just not got into it. 


The Chairman: Would that be a decision u 
to each individual newspaper? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: So some might, and som 
might not. Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: I will not ask you an 
questions along that line. Just two more que: 
tions. You made the point about the esta’ 
tax—the combination of the new white paper 
and the estate tax I think Mr. Tory made thé 
point, that this would cause... 


Mr. McCabe: I think not only in the new 
paper business but I think small business 4 
over is going to get hit on the head if th) 
comes about. I think it is frightening. 


Senator Everett: Would you say that Thon 
son Newspapers Limited... 


Mr. McCabe: No, corporation could hard) 
have a view on a thing like this. We ju 
expressed it as one of the reasons why. 


Senator Everett: Would it be fair to S 
that Thomson Newspapers Limited forese’ 
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‘an increased expansion through the purchas- 
ing of small family newspapers due to the 
\Estate Tax Act and the White Paper, if it is 
implemented? 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Tory wants to 
‘say something. 


Mr. Tory: Well, it is really my comment so 
I will get Mr. McCabe off the hock, I would 
expect the combination of the two taxes 
‘would result in more small businesses being 
sold to large businesses, yes. And I would 
think it would apply equally to the newspa- 
per business as any other. I realize when I say 
that that in the announcement the govern- 
ment has said they do not intend to impose a 
capital gains tax on death but it either will be 
payable immediately on death if the business 
has to be sold at that time to pay an estate 
tax, or it will be deferred until the time of 
the sale, and the capital gains tax payable on 
the difference between the sale price and the 
original cost to the deceased plus the estate 
tax attributable to capital gain—if you follow 
me. 


| (Senator Everett: So you see as a result of 
the exercise of these two pieces of legislation 
shat the chains will accelerate their owner- 
ship of the individually owned newspapers? 


| Mr. Tory: Well, I do not say necessarily 
that will be the result, but I think the general 
result... 


Senator Everett: Isn’t that what you are 
vaying? 


. Mr. Tory: Well, I suppose you might draw 
hat conclusion: I think it is a fair conclusion 
o draw, yes. 


_ Mr. McCabe: I think personally that with 
ll the things in the White Paper coupled 
vith the succession duties Act as it presently 
3, the chain or anybody else in Canada is not 
‘oing to have any money to buy anything. It 
-jouldn’t matter—I think this is the inevitable 
_onclusion. 


| Senator McElman: Is that an editorial? 


Mr. McCabe: Somebody else brought it up, 
nd it is too obvious. 


Senator Everett: One last question, Mr. 
-IeCabe, do you think anything in the inter- 
sts of Canadians would be served if compa- 
ies that operated media interests were 
3quired to publish annual financial state- 
tents? 


re 
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Mr. McCabe: Providing every other busi- 
ness in the country did. 


Senator Everett: Only that business? 


Mr. McCabe: You can’t differentiate. We 
are the same as anybody else as people, as a 
company. I think it is frightening to think you 
are going to file separately for me. I mean 
this is a big subject and a very dangerous 
one. I do not mean that in particular now, but 
I think when you apply a rule to one business 
it should be across the board. 


Senator Everett: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Before we go on to Mr. 
Fortier’s questioning, I realize we discussed 
this, but what is going to happen in Thunder 
Bay? the decision has not been made? 


Mr. McCabe: I think you could say that. 


The Chairman: When do you think the 
decision will be made? 


Mr. McCabe: I think as circumstances dic- 
tate it. The first of the year is the time that 
they are going to merge. Some of our people 
don’t think we should do anything. Other 
people think we should do it thus and so. 


The Chairman; What is your opinion? 
Mr. McCabe: I do not know. 

The Chairman: Really you do not? 
Mr. McCabe: No, I don’t. 


Mr. Tory: If I might make one comment 
Senator Davey, Mr. McCabe said that nobody 
really knows yet whether that will become 
one market or remain as two markets, and I 
think that is the significant point, and I think 
that is why he cannot tell you the answer 
now. 


The Chairman: Well, you have a lot to do 
with that decision I would think. The decision 
you make might lead the people... 


Mr. McCabe: Well, in an organization like 
ours, a lot of these decisions are made in the 
normal course of events. Now, mind you, if I 
do not agree with it, we might change it, but 
I don’t think I have ever done so. We have 
responsible people. 


The Chairman: Well, reference to Thunder 
Bay leads me to a reference of a former 
member of Parliament for that part of the 
world, our friend Douglas Fisher, who Mr. 
Tory spoke about earlier Mr. Fisher in his 
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brief the other day said and I quote “What 
does the Thomson ownership offer to a city 
beyond the basic Canadian press service and 
syndicated features? To be blunt, very little 
Uniform sloppy lay-out, inept local coverage 
at the editorial level, and usually safe editori- 
als, and copious amounts of advertising are 
the trade marks of the Thomson paper” I am 
sure you have all seen that reference in his 
brief the other day. I particularly wanted to 
ask you about his reference to “inept local 
coverage” I am sure you would not describe 
your local coverage as “inept”. How would 
you describe it. Are you satisfied with your 
local coverage? 


' Mr. McCabe: I think our local coverage is, I 
will say slightly better than the North Ameri- 
ean average of papers that size. I could say 
several things about Mr. Fisher because I am 
sure that he said he had some pretty unfortu- 
nate situations in local coverage in Port 
Arthur. As you know he went to the lakehead 
as a high school teacher. He was brought up 
in Toronto, and spent a few years there and 
became... 


The Chairman: No, I think in fairness he 
was brought up in Port Arthur. 


Mr. McCabe: But anyway he ran in a 
political election there and he defeated the 
late C.D. Howe. The Port Arthur Chronicle 
supported C. D. Howe with a great deal of 
vigor, and I think this created a situation. 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t... 


Mr. McCabe: I think this is his experience 
with local coverage, and that is all. I don’t 
know of any experience he has... 


The Chairman: Yes, I just did not want to 
get into a discussion about Mr. Fisher, he 
made some very strong comments. If you 
disagree—and I can quite understand your 
interest in this local coverage question—is 
there any proportion of staff-written material 
in your papers, any ground rule, or any area 
of guidance of staff material? 


Miss Hamilton: I think firstly that it does 
vary at every newspaper. I think every one of 
our papers is conscious of the need to cover 
the local news, and of course you can 
understand it varies very greatly. A market 
like Galt as a case point, would have a 
great deal more local news than Moose Jaw, 
the reason being the Galt newspaper covers 
the local news of Galt, Preston, and Hespeler. 
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The Chairman: What about a market likel 
Sudbury? | 


Miss Hamilton: Sudbury carries—I don’ 
have any figures—but it carries a large loca] 
news budget. It carries a large news budget ir 
toto. 


The Chairman: Well, we did some conten’ 
analysis of some Canadian newspapers, Sever: 
al of which were Thomson papers, and one 0; 
them was Sudbury. We found it fared very} 
badly in terms of local news coverage. 


Miss Hamilton: I think in checking new, 
coverage of a newspaper you have to do i 
over a relatively extended period. 


The Chairman: How extended? 


Miss Hamilton: I would say at least 
month. 

The Chairman: We did it over thre 
months. 


Miss Hamilton: I cannot give figures 0 
Sudbury simply because I did not happen t 
bring them, but I can say for instance the 
just pulling out a few at random, Guelp 
Mercury is a case in a point, carries in a 
average issue 23 columns of wire news an 
22.9 columns of local news. 


The Chairman: Let me say in this conne 
tion, the other Thomson newspapers were ni 
as bad as Sudbury. 


Mr. McCabe: How did they fare badly? 


The Chairman: In staff-written material 


Mr. McCabe: I am sure they took this in 
consideration. They do replate there. Th 
replate there is considerable. Do you kno 
how far they haul a paper-up to Parry Soun 


The Chairman: May I ask you one oth 
question—it ties into your comments on 
Fisher, and may I say to my colleagues this} 
the last question that I am. going to ask, ail. 
then we shall turn to Mr. Fortier. I was inte} 
ested in the section of your brief in whit 
you indicated the editorial selection by t? 
Thomson papers as to which party they we? 
supporting in the general election last year| 
think you indicated that nine supported Il. 
Trudeau—on page 25 at the top of 
page—9 of them specifically recommended tb 
election of a liberal candidate, 3 of thé 
recommended the election of a Conservati 
candidate, and the remainder made 


recommendation.” 
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Senator Prowse: Fire them. 

_ The Chairman: Has there been a Federal 
election—say in the last ten or fifteen years, 
or twenty years—in which all Thomson news- 
‘papers supported one political candidate, or 
one political party? 


| Mr. McCabe: It has never, never happened; 
and I wouldn’t have that information if it was 
le for this hearing. 


_ The Chairman: Well, this hearing has had a 
neficial effect. 


Let me read you a letter. I tell the press 
qere that there is great public interest in this 
study. I get quite an interesting number of 
etters, and I would like to read you a letter I 
received only yesterday. It does not relate 
specifically to Thomson papers I might say, 
out I would like your comment on it. It is 
rom Owen Sound, Ontario. It is not marked 
yersonal, and it is from Mr. J. C. Stevenson. 
le says—‘‘Dear Senator: Sometime before 
tommission hearings conclude I should like 
yublishers to be asked”, and he quoted the 
(uestion he wants me to ask: “Why, if the 
aress is free and editors have been given a 
ree hand, (even in newspaper chains) does 
iot one newspaper in English Canada support 
ditorially the New Democratic Party? If edi- 
ors are free and represent the Canadian 
_jublic, and are university graduates, as many 
Te, why do they not represent proportionate- 
y the 20-25 per cent of their fellow Eng- 
‘sh Canadians who support that party. I 
hould be delighted to have them answer this 
uestion and, if no one else asks, to have you 
“isk.” 


| And there is a P.S. and he says, “Or am I 

Maware of those that do? The Toronto Star 

ometimes gives support until election time.” 
_I think this is a valid question? 


Mr. McCabe: I think it is a good question. 
don’t know really the facts. There is 25 per 
ent of the people that vote for a political 
arty. I think the editor follows public opin- 
om. He tries not to get ahead of it—I hope; 
ut he follows it pretty closely. If there is 
aly 25 per cent of the voters, he is going to 
20k at this in the broad scheme. I am just 
vying this without having thought about the 
abject. 


"The Chairman: Well, I can assure you that I 
‘n not soliciting support for the N.D.P., but I 
> make the point—and I am speaking to you 
ow in the capacity as I think of you—as a 
ery senior person in journalism in Canada. 
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Is it not strange—does not Mr. Stevenson 
have a point that of over one hundred daily 
newspapers in Canada none of them support 
the New Democrats editorially? 


Mr. McCabe: Well now, just 25 per cent of 
the voters—now I have not thought about this 
at all but I suspect that if I was an editor, and 
I knew that only 25 per cent... 


Mr. Tory: Only 20 to 25 per cent according 
to his figures. 


The Chairman: Let us say it is 20 to 25 per 
cent. 


Mr. McCabe: One publisher just slipped a 
note up here—I don’t know whether this is 
right or not—the Peterborough Examiner has 
given editorial support to Walter Pitman, a 
Provincial N.D.P. but I didn’t know. 


The Chairman: Actually editorialized that 
he should be elected? 


Mr. McCabe: I think many newspapers—I 
know the Toronto Star doesn’t do it exactly 
this way. They might have opinions between 
elections, I think unfortunately newspapers 
sometimes back away in smaller cities from 
supporting a specific candidate at election 
time, and frankly I was quite surprised that 
so many of our newspapers had definite 
political endorsements. 


The Chairman: I do not want to prolong 
this part of the discussion, I would like to talk 
but in fairness... 


Senator McElman: On a point of order as a 
member of this Committee I will not accept 
on the face of it, without some research, the 
fact that he presents as a fact, that none 
knew. I do not think we have basis for 
making a judgment of the Committee at this 
point. 


The Chairman: Well, we can perhaps... 


Senator McElman: I want to go on the 
record that even if this statistic is presented 
as a statement of fact, it is not necessarily so. 


The Chairman: Well, I take your point of 
order, and we shall perhaps study this to find 
out. I would be inclined however to agree 
with the correspondent, but I agree as a judg- 
ment, and not as a fact, and we will certainly 
check this out. Mr. Fortier? 


Mr, Fortier: I think it follows naturally 
from what you were just discussing, I am 
reading from Paragraph 65 on Page 26 of 
your brief. “It must be recognized that it 
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would be inopportune for a local newspaper 
of record in a small community to be unduly 
opinionated”. May I ask why you make that 
statement? 


Mr. McCabe: Because there is one newspa- 
per in the town, and who am I, as the pub- 
lisher of the Galt Reporter, to put on spurs 
and try to ram down the throats of readers in 
the community, that we should close Grand 
Avenue Bridge, or we should close Main 
Street Bridge. 


Mr. Fortier: If you as the publisher of the 
local... 


‘Mr. McCabe: I don’t think that I have any 
God-given right to become involved with 
something— Iam getting a little... 


Miss Hamilton: I think the operative word 
there is unduly. I think it is important to read 
that into it. 


Mr. McCabe: We tried to indicate in our 
brief, in the Appendix, that our people do 
take very unpopular stands, but this “unduly” 
I get a little concerned about it. One newspa- 
per in the town taking a very aggressive posi- 
tion on something. I think we have to supply 
the facts to the public, and interpret as much 
as we can, and let it go at that. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, that is as far as the news 
is concerned; but editorially if one of your 
publishers believes that something is right, 
then should he not stress it? 


Miss Hamilton: I think you have to read the 
rest of the paragraph. 


Mr. McCabe: ‘Nevertheless, an examina- 
tion of the editorial pages of Thomson news- 
papers shows that these newspapers have not 
been reluctant to comment editorially on 
public affairs in a controversial way”. 


Miss Hamilton: There is 
between “controversial” and “unduly”, 
duly opinionated”. 


Mr. McCabe: And I think “unduly” there is 
meant to reflect the responsibility in the 
press. 


a difference 
‘une 


Mr. Fortier: “Unduly”, in the sense that it 
is used in The Combines Investigation Act? 


Mr. McCabe: I don’t follow that. Ask Mr. 
Tory about that. 


Mr. Fortier: O.K. How would you relate 
that statement to the statement on the follow- 
ing page, in your conclusion that “A newspa- 
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per by its very nature must be a disturbing 
force in its community”? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, I think this all has to be 
taken together to be understood, and maybe if 
we took the time to read our conclusion, the 
whole thing together would suggest that I 
think it is purely a matter of degree really. 
This was an attempt at a choice of words to 
indicate a degree of responsibility, and) 
editorial opinion as well as news coverage. | 


Miss Hamilton: Yes, an editorial opinion 
as well as news coverage, yet controversial 
and giving an adequate amount of leadership. 


Mr. Fortier: For a local newspaper to be 
opinionated is not bad, per se but for it to be 
unduly opinionated... 


Mr. McCabe: Well, we were trying to make) 
the point that—I suppose we are trying to put 
our best foot forward to the total industry, 
meaning non-metropolitan newspapers. 


Mr. Fortier: I wanted some clarification. 
You have answered it. 

On the question of local coverage which 
was referred to by the Chairman with refer- 
ence back to Mr. Fisher’s statement before 
this Committee, this morning as you may Ol 
may not know that a Dr. Abel associated with 
the Canadian Council on rural developmen} 
appeared before the Committee. She referret 
to the coverage of the local scene in Princ 
Edward Island by your two newspapers; an¢ 
she made the statement which I think I car 
summarize as follows: that in coverage—loca 
coverage of the P.E.I. scene and generalh 
that of the Atlantic Provinces—in your news 
papers in P.E.I. was inept. Would you care ti 
comment on that? 


Mr. McCabe: Well, this is one... 


The Chairman: I want to be fair to th 
witness, I do not think she said “inept”, 
think she said that the Islanders were poor! 
informed. I think that is probably an accurat 
quote. 


Mr. McCabe: But I think it is an inaccurat 
statement. There are two newspapers ther‘ 
and I would say there is a lot more new 
being published, columns of news being pul 
lished in the Guardian and the Patriot, unle: 
things have changed in the last month or so. 


Miss Hamilton: Of course it is difficult | 
tell from that statement whether she was re 
erring to the quantity of local news, or to i 
method of presentation. 
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_ Mr. McCabe: Or to some particular type 
-\of news in which she was personally interest- 
ed; and that is a horse of a different colour, I 
_ think if she talked to the publisher he would 
_.be glad to consider the possibility... 

| The Chairman: Well, now, Mr. McCabe 
having said that Mr. Fortier was unfair be 
| idescribing it as inept, I now think you have 
been unfair the other way. I think you have 
gone much too far. 


| Mr. Fortier: Mr. Spears tells me that she 
spoke of “poor coverage”, to use your own 
words, and she referred specifically—Mr. 
‘Spears informs me—to development? 


_ The Chairman: 
rural development. 


Economic 


development, 


Miss Hamilton: Well, I think the only thing 
we could add that might throw a little light, 
as to whether the local coverage of the Char- 
‘lottetown Guardian and Patriot was relatively 
broad and adequate, is to comment on their 


latest story counts survey. We referred to it 
in our brief as to some of the other papers: 
and an average day at the time of the last 
surveys completed for Charlottetown, the 
Patriot and Guardian between them carried 
on each and every day 87.6 locally written 
_ stories, 


_ Mr. Fortier: That answers my question but 
. thought you should have a chance to 
‘omment. 

( Mr. McCahe: I am concerned, people some- 
Imes In a particular instance—for instance I 
ike trout fishing, and the Ottawa papers do 
1ot carry near enough information about 
rout fishing. 

Mr. Fortier: As owners of newspapers 
vhich have 7.8% of the total Canadian daily 
‘ewspaper circulation, and maybe more to 
5e point, of newspapers which reach into 
jany diverse communities across the country, 
0 you feel that your newspapers have a par- 
‘cular responsibility to their readers insofar 
§ coverage and interpretation of news from 
—1e Province of Quebec is concerned? 

'Mr. McCabe: I think it would be better if 
‘ou asked one of our publishers. Remember I 
n a corporate officer of the newspaper and it 
iould be perfectly obvious, I would encour- 


3€ our people to turn out a good news report, 


_ Mr, Fortier: I would like to know what the 
‘ew from head office is? 
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Mr. McCabe: Well, personally I think they 
should have a good coverage. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you feel they do, and do 
you look for it in your newspapers? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, I think they do. Now, I 
am only talking now about the English press, 
I cannot comment on the reverse, I think the 
average person in Western Ontario is pretty 
well informed about affairs generally. 


Mr. Fortier: I am speaking specifically of 
the affairs in Quebec? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, generally of affairs in 
Quebec. 


Mr. Fortier: And is this made one of your 
unwritten guidelines at head office. 


Mr. McCabe: We don’t have written or 
unwritten guidelines. 


Mr. Fortier: But you have a lot of written 
material? 


Mr. McCabe: No, but this is all fact, we 
don’t have a Code of Ethics, we don’t have 
standards of this or that. We just began a 
relationship between people. 


Senator Prowse: People helping people. 


The Chairman: I said six o’clock, and I do 
want to let Senator McElman finish his ques- 
tioning; I also do want to go and have dinner 
but if I may, Mr. Fortier if you have other 
questions; you might bear in mind that we 
have two publishers here this evening. 


Mr. Fortier: I have one last question. 
The Chairman: All right—please proceed. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. McCabe has referred very 
often this afternoon to his company’s 
responsibility to its shareholders. Relatively 
speaking which is more important—your res- 
ponsibility to the shareholders or responsi- 
bility to the reading public? 


Mr. McCabe: That is a good question. You 
know the other day we were talking just 
about this very same thing, saying we had the 
reading public, the employees and the share- 
holders. I don’t know which would go first. I 
don’t think it would be the same one in every 
set of circumstances. I think this is an imposs- 
ible question to answer. 


Mr. Fortier: Then your lawyer must have 
told you what to answer. 
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Mr. Tory: I ask Mr. Fortier to which he has 
the greater responsibility—to his wife or his 
job? 


Mr. Fortier: I will tell you outside the 
corridor. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: First of all a supplemen- 
tary to Miss Hamilton—when you were 
speaking about the newshole versus ad space, 
would there be any acceptable minimum per- 
centage for the news hole as related on a 
continuing basis to the ad space, beyond 
which you would not let it drop? 


Miss Hamilton: I can’t answer that question 
because as I said before it just is not a con- 
cept, or figure, or statistic that I have ever 
worked with in my total newspaper experi- 
ence—the matter of percentage. I can’t see 
that the percentage as a reader means any- 
thing. I can’t see that percentage relates to 
anything really. Newspaper people, publishers 
operating newspapers have a responsibility to 
maintain a news-hole which is hopefully ade- 
quate for the particular area that they are 
covering. Then the problem, of course, is to 
be able to do it, and stay in business. I really 
couldn’t answer that. I don’t think anybody 
else could really. 


Senator McElman: Thank you. I noticed the 
many uncomplimentary remarks that Mr. 
Fisher made, but I think what may be regard- 
ed as a constructive suggestion in his brief, if 
I can go through it and I quote “There are a 
number of community colleges rapidly grow- 
ing in the smaller communities, especially in 
Ontario where 19 of the 28 Thomson dailies 
are located. A number of these colleges have 
communications departments or journalism 
schools. This is an ideal opportunity for 
smaller papers to gain intelligent and skilled 
reporters, if only they could guarantee a 
decent salary, future and journalistic satisfac- 
tion. Why couldn’t Thomson papers work 
with these schools on some sort of trainee 
program on a province or nation wide basis? 
It could mean a stabilization of their acute 
manpower problems? It could mean a deceler- 
ation of the youthful cynacism towards small 
town papers; it could mean better newspa- 
pers.” Is this a constructive thing? 


Mr. McCabe: Yes, because we have been 
working on it. The latter part of that to me is 
a lot of junk and untrue. We do not want to 
stay here all night, but on this matter I would 
not mind staying for a long time. But in the 
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matter of community colleges in Ontario—) 
now, not at the University level, I am talking, 
about Ryerson and Sheridan College, the only 
two I know—now, I may be wrong, there may, 
be other schools of journalism. The Advisory, 
Committee of the Sheridan School, that is the 
one on the west side of Toronto—has two of 
our editors and publishers on it. We have a 
scholarship which is a pretty significant one) 
We have a scholarship at the Ryerson Schoo. 
of Technology. 


j 


Senator McElman: How many at Sheridan? ) 


Mr. McCabe: Two at Sheridan, we have on¢ 
at Ryerson which I installed when I was or 
their Advisory Committee ten, fifteen, 0 
eighteen years ago, right after the school go) 
started. We have been doing this for years 
We have been encouraging the formation 0} 
them but we can’t very well go to the Govern) 
ment and ask them to start a school of jour) 
nalism because we would not ask Govern) 
ment for anything under any circumstances. 

But this sort of thing, sir, is absolutel; 
wrong, and the latter part—I had some fig. 
ures checked after this Guild statement abou 
how long people stayed with us. Our averag) 
employee stayed nine years with us, and 
think it is slightly more for editorial people. 
think that is pretty good today. 


Senator McElman: Well, I am not trying 1) 
embarrass you, Mr. McCabe... 


Mr. McCabe: Maybe I am trying to snea 
something into the record because some (— 
these are so frightening. 


Senator McElman: No, no, this is not ov 
purpose here Mr. McCabe. When commen’ 
unfair or otherwise are made, when tf 
people to whom they are directed, appe< 
before us, we try to give an opportunity for 
balanced record. That is all we are doing hel 
of course. 

At page 19 where you refer to “One is ° 
make no changes in the staff of a newspaper 
I assume that means no firings, that sort (| 
thing? 


Mr. 
past. 


McCabe: Yes. I think groups in tl 


Senator McElman: But on the manageme 
business side, is it a practice, or somethil 
happens fairly often that you do inject ste 
from, the business side? 


Mr. McCabe: Not unless we have—so mal) 
people who sell newspapers are getting alo} | 
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in years, or they just do not want to be there 
anymore. We are delighted if we can get the 
former owners to stay on with us because of 
their tremendous knowledge of that com- 
munity. It is very important to us, and we are 
delighted. 


Miss Hamilton: I think too because you are 
speaking of the business side, it is also that 
we don’t inject any people into the business 
management because there has been no need 
for it. 


| Mr. McCabe: There are not that many good 


‘eople to go around. 
) 
Senator McElman: In other words there 


qave been enough examples of it that it could 
ve called a practice? 


| Mr. McCabe: There is no place where we 
went in and said “You are out, we'll put this 
man in”. We have had any number of cases 
ike the man in Vernon, who just decided he 
youldn’t want to be around as publisher. I 
ried to get him to stay. He is an excellent 
ublisher. I have known him for years. 


| Senator McElman: My last question, Mr. 
Yhairman, at page 24, there was a quotation, I 
elieve, from K. R. Thomson in 1969. It refers 
9 slanting the presentation of the news. It 
ays that and so on, it is dishonest journalism 
nd quotes Mr. Roy Thomson: “it is a crime 
gainst the people themselves that any news- 
aper should actually distort, misrepresent, or 
olour the news or information in order to 
Jpport in the public mind its own particular 
eliefs.” These are very strong views, strong- 
’ expressed, and presumably part of the 
Olicy and philosophies of your chain. With- 
ut some measure of head office checking, 
Ow could you possibly police such a 
tuation? 


Mr. McCabe: I think if you make a good 
opointment in the first place, it shows 
uickly. 


‘Senator McElman: This is the key, this 
opointment level. 


Mr. McCabe: I think if you have a good 
litor in the newspaper, I am not concerned 
out it. Again this is how our philosophies 
we been expressed in the past. Ken Thom- 
nm and Roy Thomson have always had 
tong views on this, as I have—strong views 
_ dishonest journalism. 


‘Senator McElman: And if this is looked at 
Ty closely at the appointed level you don’t 
el there is likelihood of this arising? 
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Mr. McCabe: Well, it is one of the things 
that we would hear about in a hurry, and the 
average newspaper man in Canada is mighty 
honest. They are a mighty honest group. I 
don’t care who they are. 


Senator McElman: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. McCabe, Miss 
Hamilton and Mr. Tory, I would like to thank 
you. I am sure I do not need to tell you that 
the Thomson Newspapers are a very signifi- 
cant factor in the Canadian Media scene, and 
for the purposes of our study we are grateful 
that you have been so co-operative here today. 

The Committee adjourned. 


Upon resuming at 8:00 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
evening we are going to receive briefs as you 
know from two of the Thomson daily 
newspapers. 

Sitting on my immediate right is Mr. W. J. 
Garner who is the publisher and general 
manager of the Peterborough Examiner and 
sitting on my immediate left is Mr. J. W. Den- 
hoff who is the publisher of the Prince Albert 
Daily Herald. On Mr. Garner’s right is Mr. 
J. G. Coleman, a lawyer with the firm of Tory, 
Tory, DesLauriers and Binnington. 


We are anxious to adjourn tonight’s session 
at 10.30 in order that some of the people, who 
are anxious to catch an airplane which I 
understand goes to Toronto at ten after Lys 
can be away; and so I have undertaken to the 
witnesses and the others present that we will 
terminate by 10.30 or indeed it may be 
earlier. 


The program I thought this evening would 
be, and I think it is agreeable, that we will in 
effect receive both briefs at once. There is as 
I understand it a brief oral statement which 
Mr. Garner will make first, and following his 
statement and before questioning there will 
be a similar statement by Mr. Denhoff. I think 
both gentlemen are aware that their briefs 
have been received, circulated and read and 
that the questioning will be on the contents of 
your brief, and on the oral comments you 
make now or anything else which the sena- 
tors may want to ask. So I will call on you, 
Mr. Garner. 


Mr. William J. Garner (Publisher and gen- 
eral manager of the Peterborough Examiner): 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman, and Honourable Senators. 
The newspaper business is a most rewarding 
one and I have been associated with it all my 
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business life, the last 33 years with the Peter- 
borough Examiner. In the course of my news- 
paper life I have been much involved with 
community affairs and have been actively 
associated with local groups such as the hos- 
pital board, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
of course service organizations. 

Outside of Peterborough I have also been 
active in our various newspaper associations. 
The Examiner, until recently, was directed by 
Robertson Davies and under his guidance 
gained a very fine reputation. Our continuing 
objective is to maintain the same high quality 
which he as publisher established and 
produce a newspaper which provides an 
effective service to the community. 

Much has been said about editorial policy 
of Thomson Newspapers. I can honestly say 
that the only direction on editorial views 
expressed comes from myself and my editor. 

The Examiner has served the City of Peter- 
borough since 1847 and has published as a 
daily newspaper since 1889. It now has a cir- 
culation of over 26,300 copies daily and serves 
a wide area which extends from Lake Ontario 
on the South to Bancroft, 68 miles north of 
the City, and from Madoc on the east to 
Lindsay on the west. 

Some comments were made today about the 
Examiner’s relations with the Guild. I would 
like to make a few remarks in this connection 
to put the record straight. 

The Toronto Newspaper Guild was certified 
as the bargaining agent for 22 employees of 
the newspaper. We met with the Guild 
representatives on nine different occasions to 
settle difficulties between us. On six of these 
occasions Ontario Labour Department 
representatives were present to assist. 
Because the Toronto Newspaper Guild were 
inflexible in their demands, which included 
attempts to try Metropolitan Newspaper prac- 
tises on our much smaller community news- 
paper, negotiations never really ever got off 
the ground. 

In addition you should realize that there 
were some 120 other employees who wished 
to continue to work. Fifty of these employees 
were represented by two other unions. My 
responsibilities to them and to the people of 
Peterborough were clear. I had to continue to 
get out a newspaper and this, Honourable 
Senators, is what I did. 

I feel that the Committee has made it 
necessary for newspapers generally to take a 
close look at themselves and do a little 
self-examination. This is an exercise which 
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without urging very few of like to do but is 
in most cases very beneficial. 

IT am sure all of us in the publishing busi- 
ness will be eagerly awaiting the report of 
your deliberations. 


: 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
Mr. Denhoft? 


Mr. J. W. Denhoff (Publisher of the Prince 
Albert Daily Herald): Mr. Chairman, Honour- 
able Senators. My remarks will be very brief 
My own background has been in the news- 
paper business since leaving high school ir 
Calgary some 30 odd years ago, and most 0 
this time has been spent on the editorial sid 
with the exception of seven years when 
owned and operated my own weekly; anc 
small weekly newspapers, as some of you wil 
know, involve a lot more than just writin; 
stories. 

It involves being everything from office bo: 
to running a press. Since 1967 I have beet 
publisher and general manager of the Prine 
Albert Daily Herald. 

In between I have worked as a reporter 0} 
the Calgary Albertan and for a brief time 0: 
the Prince Albert Daily Herald. Later I wa 
provincial editor for the Saskatoon Star Phog 
nix and after my return from selling m 
weekly I became City editor there and the 
news editor, and was managing editor of th 
Moose Jaw Times-Herald, which is anothe 
Thomson newspaper, prior to going to Princ 
Albert. 


+ 


job of serving the public. 
I certainly found in my own operation on 
very small weekly that we had to rema 
healthy if we were going to give our service. 
I have read with a great deal of interest 1! 
newspaper reports of the hearings of tl} 
Committee. They have been particulary 
interesting to me personally naturally, and 
am confident, as Senator Davey has remark 
that it is not a witch hunt but a conscientio 
effort to see if the operations of newspapée 
and the media can in any way be improv 
from the viewpoint of the public benefit. 
In my own view, the search for 
improved newspaper—I speak not of { 
other newspapers but of my own—has be 
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going on and is going on every day of the 
year. If any one can advise me as to how 
within one year or 10 years mine could 
‘become the leading newspaper in Saskatche- 
wan—not in Canada, just in Saskatchewan—I 
assure you they would find me most receptive. 
{think it is a fact of life with newspaper men 
that they receive advice on every hand. 

| Doctors and lawyers go to cocktail parties 
and they complain that they are always being 
asked for free medical or legal advice on the 
guise that somebody is asking about their 
mele or aunt’s condition. But I think it is a 
‘act of life with us that when we go to a 
socktail party or almost any social gathering 
we are the beneficiaries of free advice... 


The Chairman: That 
doliticians. 


is also true of 
| Mr. Denhoff: I think that is one thing we 
lave in common, sir. 


| Senator Prowse: Would you say the advice 
fou receive under those circumstances is 
vorth what you pay for it? 


| Mr. Denhoff: I understand that that is the 
‘esponse used by the legal profession. Honour- 
ble Senators, the esteemed Mr. Claude 
tyan suggested that some newspaper men 
yere not taking this hearing seriously. At 
vast, this is what I understood him to say. I 
yould find this difficult to believe. I am sure 
dat any newspaper man that I know would 
ake it very seriously. 

However, possibly in view of the fact that 
f’é are constantly being given advice on 
very side it may be that some newspaper 
len are rather cynical about what may 
merge from your hearings but on the other 
and, of course, I think also there is even a 
veater fear that in a spirit of attempting to 
elp newspapers carry out their functions, 
ome legislative action may emerge. 

_Imust say that personally this would be a 
trifying thought to me. Without having 
“scussed this with Mr. McCabe I notice his 
oarks this afternoon. I certainly feel we 
ould not be the beneficiaries of or the vic- 
ms of any special legislation. I believe the 
mior editorial writer now at the Toronto 
ham but then at the Saskatoon 
“ar-Pheonix, Mr. Stewart Shaw, some years 
30 wrote a very interesting outline of 
‘sponsibility of newspapers and on the sub- 
ct of freedom of the press and he stated 
ost forcefully there that our only freedom 
id our only right are those of the ordinary 
| 21417—6 
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citizen. I believe that this is a situation that 
should continue. 


Just one further remark. At your Commit- 
tee meeting yesterday, a brief was presented 
by the Canadian Metis Society, the National 
Indian Brotherhood of Canada and I believe 
on behalf of the Indian-Eskimo Association, 
and some remarks were made in which I was 
particularly interested because we have a 
very large Indian population and a very large 
Metis population both in Prince Albert and 
in the area we cover. 

The first thought that occurred to me was 
that Chief Dieter and the Reverend Mr. 
Cuthand, who were appearing for the organi- 
zation, said that they were not getting the 
publicity in the daily newspapers that they 
felt that the Indian people deserved and the 
native people deserved. 

Certainly in our case—I cannot speak for 
other newspapers because there are four 
other newspapers—but in our case I feel that 
we give them a great deal of publicity even 
though by and large we do not have a large 
circulation among the native people. It has 
been improving in recent years I am delighted 
to find, but our senior reporter Mrs. Jasper 
has served and is serving on the Prince 
Albert Metis Association and does a great 
deal of publicity for them, is very interested 
in their activity and reports this in the news- 
paper and we welcome it as a newspaper. 

They have a great number of problems. We 
are constantly on the lookout for success sto- 
ries to balance the sad stories that we have to 
report from the police court column—but was 
it you, Senator Prowse, or Senator Hays, yes- 
terday who said something about not report- 
ing the native background of people in the 
police courts and in trouble? Certainly we 
never do this. 

We do run into a problem because we find 
it necessary to give addresses, the home 
address of people in police court, and when 
somebody comes from a reserve it is obvious 
of course what their racial background is. 

Similarly so many of the names are recog- 
nized by our readers, but there is just no way 
we can avoid the implication of these if this 
is a native person. We would like to find an 
answer but offhand we just haven’t been able 
to find one. 

We do not mention that they are natives 
and we do not mention that they are Metis 
except on success stories so really, we dis- 
criminate in reserve. 
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I was going to say that they didn’t send us 
the brief unless it arrived after I left Prince 
Albert on Tuesday morning. 


The Chairman: The brief arrived late. 


Mr. Denhoff: So I think this is just one 
more example of the fact that actually to get 
news on the native people, what they are 
doing, we have to go out and really dig for it. 

We find that possibly because of their 
situation they are not the most communitive 
people in the world. Until very recent years 
there have been very few articulate native 
people, very few. 

With those remarks, Mr. Chairman, I would 
just conclude by saying that I speak for 
Prince Albert. I can’t speak for Mr. Garner 
and I don’t suppose he would want to speak 
for me. He may have different views on some 
subjects. 


The Chairman: I think the first question 
this evening is from Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. Mr. Garner, you were here today and 
you have made reference to the unfortunate 
strike that you went through at the 
Examiner. I am sure you heard the questions 
I put today; probably I should not have put 
them to Mr. McCabe but to you. Without my 
going back through them could you expand 
perhaps on the report we have had as to what 
took place? 

Let me say first of all, Mr. Chairman, my 
only knowledge of your newspaper is through 
our research and what witnesses we have had 
refer to it; except for a very close friend of 
mine in my home town who comes from Pet- 
erborough and he has spoken in the very 
highest terms of the calibre of your 
newspaper. 

There was reference by the Guild to the 
lack of coverage during the strike and they 
spoke in very unkind terms, of course. They 
considered this unfair in relation to the 
Toronto coverage, and even the discontinu- 
ance of the strike which was not reported and 
so on. Would you comment on that aspect of 
it? 

Mr. Garner: Yes, I can, Senator. In most 
situations of this kind where there are con- 
flicting views we like to publicize both sides 
of stories. We felt that if we gave day to day 
coverage of the strike, of our side of it, it 
could be termed biased. 

We also felt that if we did run day to day 
stories we would have to make available to 
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the other side space to give their story. Thid 
coverage would have to come from the Guild 
and there aren’t any stories which a newspa, 
per runs, which are what you might cal 
handouts, which are not edited. | 
Now, if we had edited these stories the 
other side could have claimed that we wer¢ 
still biased. Also we might have found our 
selves suing ourselves for libel for what wi 
printed so this is the reason, sir, that wi 
didn’t give very much coverage to the strike. 
There is a T.V. station and two other radi 
stations which did I think an adequate job o 
giving the news and I might say that th 
Guild established a newspaper of their own i 
competition to us where they gave their sid 
of the story. | 
Does that answer your question, sir? . 
| 
Senator McElman: What was that, in leafle 
form? 


Mr. Garner: No, sir, it was more than 
leaflet form. It ran between an eight and 1 
page tabloid paper printed on offset. It we 
quite well done and I gather had a fa 
readership. 


Senator McElman: And the approach yc 
took on this was totally within your own loc! 
decision-making process? 

Mr. Garner: Oh, absolutely, sir. | 


i 


Senator McElman: Were the facts that we 
related, that on day one there was a report 
a strike that you did carry as an ad—not as 
story but as an ad for the management sid 
and that in the final demise of the stril 
there was no report of it? Are those accura) 
facts as they are given? 


Mr. Garner: Yes. As a matter of fact, } 
our views on the matter were set out in — 
advertisement which we published in 0; 
newspaper of December 20, 1968, and I have 
copy of it here if you would like to have 
tabled, sir. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator McElman: Did the Guild seek | 
run any advertisements of their own in yet 
newspaper? 

Mr. Garner: I don’t remember that tty 
did, sir. 

Senator McElman: They didn’t make & 


statement, but I was just wondering if “h 
ever attempted to do that? 
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__Mr. Garner: Well, while we are interested 
‘in business, I think possibly we may not have 
taken it, but at the same time we were never 
offered any advertising from the Guild, 
because as I say they did have their own 
paper and did a relatively good job of putting 
their side across. 


_ Senator McElman: Am I correct then in my 
assumption that the coverage or lack of cov- 
2rage, whatever viewpoint one might take on 
t, from your standpoint was on the basis of 
an effort to be manifestly fair rather than 
‘ollow a biased approach? 


Mr. Garner: We could have been accused of 
dutting a bias had we just run one side. 


| Senator McElman: Did the Guild throw up 
\ picket line? 


_ Mr. Garner: Oh, very definitely. They had 
ip to 200 people around the plant at times. 


| Senator McElman: And you have a fairly 
arge section of craft employees represented 
iy craft unions? 


| Mr. Garner: Yes, we have, sir. I tell you... 
| 
Mr. Garner: Oh, yes. Our two unions cover 
0 people. 


Senator McElman: Did they cross the lines? 


_ Senator Prowse: What unions are they? 


Mr. Garner: International Typographical 

nion and the Printing Pressmen’s Union. We 
ave as I mentioned before 120 people who 
_ dicated that they still wanted to work and 
ley did cross the picket line. 


Senator McElman: If my recollection serves 
le correctly—and if I am wrong please 
_ ould you correct me—we received testimony 
the effect or with a strong suggestion that 
aff were moved in from other elements of 
¢ Thomson newspaper chain to assist in 
veping the paper operating. 


‘The Chairman: That was specifically sug- 
sted, yes. 


Senator McElman: Well, that was my recol- 


| tion. Would you comment on that, please, 


it. Garner? 


Mr. Garner: Actually I found that in my 
higth of stay in Peterborough I must have 
Nde a lot of friends because I was very, 
‘ty gratified at the number of people who 
‘\nted to volunteer to help us. 

| 2141763 
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The Chairman: Well, that really wasn’t the 
question, Mr. Garner. 


Mr. Garner: No, I realize that, sir. You 
asked me if there were some Thomson people 
involved. Now, over the years with my 
association with our various newspaper 
organizations, I have gotten to know very, 
very many newspaper people and many of 
these from editorial areas, and we did receive 
some assistance voluntarily. 


Senator McElman: From other elements of 
the Thomson chain? 


Mr. Garner: Yes. We did have some other 
people from outside of Thomson also. 


The Chairman: Could you explain what you 
mean by voluntarily? 


Mr. Garner: Well, actually on many occa- 
sions people would phone me to see if they 
could be of assistance. 


Senator McElman: Did you request such 
assistance from any quarter? 


Mr. Garner: I beg your pardon? 


Senator McElman: Did you request such 
assistance from any quarter? 


Mr. Garner: No, I didn’t request assistance. 
I shouldn’t say that. I did request some assist- 
ance but much of it was voluntarily. Not only 
that, sir, we had assistance locally. For 
instance, most sports organizations—instead 
of our reporter covering their events—passed 
in their information pre-written, and the 
same with women’s organizations, the same 
with various other local organizations such as 
the Community Concert Association. Their 
people passed in information for us. Actually, 
they wrote complete stories for us covering 
the events and plays and we were fed a con- 
siderable amount of good copy, and we also 
had people who had been correspondents for 
us from outside the city cover various areas 
for us on a voluntary basis. 


Mind you, they were in our employ, only 
on the basis of what you might call a stringer, 
where you pay so much for each column inch, 
but they volunteered to help us and they did. 

Senator McElman: Did any of the assist- 
ance come from upstairs at the head office? 


Mr. Garner: No, sir. 


Senator McE]man: Were any requests made 
to the head office for assistance? 


Mr. Garner: Well, my dealings were mainly 
with the people involved at various papers. 
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The Chairman: But specifically were there 
any requests put through the head office? 


Mr. Garner: There may have been. 


The Chairman: Well, you can’t remember 
Or. 


Mr. Garner: No. The thing is as I said, most 
of our contact was with people on the various 
papers. Now, there could have been and prob- 
ably was some suggestion that they may help 
on occasion. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, I have 
other areas but not on this question. 


The Chairman: Well, I would just like to 
pursue this one point. Could I ask you what 
kind of people came in to help you? 


Mr. Garner: They were in the main people 
who were in authority in these papers. 


The Chairman: In which papers? 
papers they came from? 


The 


Mr. Garner: Yes, that is right, sir. 
The Chairman: For example? 


Mr. Garner: Well, for example, they were 
city editors, people who knew how to put a 
paper together. 


The Chairman: Well, a city editor from 
where? 


Mr. Garner: We had a chap from Barrie. 


The Chairman: Well, take Barrie, is that a 
Thomson paper? 


Mr. Garner: Yes, it is, sir. 


The Chairman: Well, who would do his job 
when he was with you? 


Mr. Garner: Well, it was only on a day to 
day basis. 


The Chairman: Would they drive over in 
the morning and go home at night, that sort 
of thing? 


‘Mr. Garner: Yes, sir, they would do this. 


The Chairman: Did any of them stay? 


Mr. Garner: The longest stay I think was 
three days. 


The Chairman: Three days? 
Mr. Garner: Yes. 


The Chairman: Who would pay for their 
accommodation when they would stay? 
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Mr. Garner: We would pay for it. I had an | 
arrangement with a motel there. 


The Chairman: About how many other 
people came from other Thomson newspa- 
pers? 


Mr. Garner: Well, to go back a bit... 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t want to pursue 
this endlessly, Mr. Garner. 


Mr. Garner: I just would like to give youa 
little background. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Garner: The strike started November 2 
and at that time we had six people, desk) 
people and managerial people, and then it 
dwindled to about three or four but anyway) 
we didn’t make any hirings at all until the 
end of the year. It was on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, I believe. So during this period, at no 
time did we have what you might call a staff 
I would think at the most we had three 
people other than our own. 


The Chairman: At any one time? 
Mr. Garner: Yes. 


The Chairman: We are not going to spenc 
the whole evening, I can assure you talkin; 
about the strike, but I would like to go bacl 
to a question that Senator McElman asked jus 
to be clear on your answer. 


The question he asked you was on coverag 
of the strike in your newspaper. I believe yo) 
said the reason you did not publish th) 
Guild’s position was that you would have t 
do it on the basis of their handouts, is the 
right? | 


Mr. Garner: Well, this is the only way W 
could get it. We didn’t have any reporters 1 
speak of. 


The Chairman: But surely it would hav 
been possible for an experienced newspap‘ 
roan like yourself to write an objective sun 
mation of what it was the Guild was afte 
one which they would find acceptable and oO! 
which you would find acceptable? 


Mr. Garner: Well, of course, at that time.. 


The Chairman: If I may theorize for 
moment. Supposing you had been wi 
Canadian Press and you were covering th) 
situation and there was a strike in Ottawa © 
in Kitchener or anywhere else, you co 


have presented both sides I am sure. 
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| Mr. Garner: Well, actually at that time my 
| workday started at 4 a.m. in the morning and 
went through to midnight, possibly one or 
two in the morning. 

| The Chairman: Yes, but wouldn’t you agree 
| this was the biggest local news story in Peter- 


borough at that time? 


| Mr. Garner: It was only 22 employees and 
-we have had strikes up to 2,000 people in 
Peterborough. 


The Chairman: Well, at that time surely 
this was a pretty significant news story in 
‘Peterborough? 


Mr. Garner: Well,... 


The Chairman: Well, the news story was 
uppermost in your mind I am sure? 


Mr. Garner: Very definitely, but at the 
‘same time we made a decision locally that we 
‘wouldn’t give complete coverage or any cov- 
erage of the situation because of the bias 
which some people may feel existed. 


The Chairman: Well, as I say, I don’t want 
to pursue the thing endlessly. We may come 
back and perhaps the other Senators will 
have some questions. 


Senator McElman: One further point. Let 
ne say, Mr. Garner, that I understand that 
this was a particularly acrimonious time and 
feelings ran pretty high. What I want to get 
itis the statement that was put on the record 
ind I want to see your corresponding state- 
hent put on the other side of the record. One 
of these statements which was made by the 
auild when the witnesses were here was 
hat the final offer of settlement by your 
Management was for a senior desk man, I 
delieve it was, or a senior editorial man, $5 
»elow they were actually then receiving. Is 
hat factual? 


H 
i 


_ Mr. Garner: I am not sure. This has been a 
ear and a half ago. The first of these events 
‘ccurred almost two years ago and I would be 
eally quite pleased to forget them. 


|The Chairman: Well, we don’t want to 
take your Christmas unmerry but we would 
€ grateful if you would just for a few 
jloments cast your mind back and answer 
nator McElman. 


| Mr. Garner: Well, to start with there was 
le statement in our newspaper and if I have 
I can refresh my memory. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 


| 
' 
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The Chairman: Yes, sure. 


Senator McElman: I should couple with 
that, Mr. Garner, what was coupled with that. 
They said that they believed this offer, this 
final offer being below the then going rate 
being paid, was in truth to keep from settling 
the dispute, so if you could couple that with 
your reply as well. 


Mr. Garner: Well, actually I am not abso- 
lutely sure of our offer but I don’t think this 
was the case. We said in our statement—this 
is our advertisement which appeared on 
December the 20th in the paper and it says 
“Facts about the strike by the Toronto News- 
paper Guild against the Peterborough Exam- 
iner.” It said the Guild was advised at that 
time that the newspaper proposed that no 
wages would be reduced as a result of imple- 
menting the schedule. 

It was further indicated that the schedules 
represented a guaranteed minimum only. 


From The Floor: Miss Hamilton. Mr. 
Garner, it might be interesting to indicate to 
the Senators the area in which the Guild was 
talking about an increase at that same time. 


Mr. Coleman: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I 
might just have a moment to refresh Mr. 
Garner’s mind. 


The Chairman: Of course. 


Perhaps while this conference is going on 
we might have a question for Mr. Denhoff. 
We shouldn’t be wasting the time because we 
have a rather important witness here. Would 
you like to ask Mr. Denhoff a question? 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Yes certainly; I don’t 
want him to fall asleep there. 


Mr. Denhoff: 
neglected. 


I. was 


starting to feel 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Mr. Denhoft... 


Mr. Coleman: I think we are ready, Mr. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman: We are ready now. I am 
sorry, Mr. Denhoff. 


Mr. Denhoff: My one big chance. 


The Chairman: We will be back to you, I 
can assure you. 


Mr. Garner: Actually, our reporter was get- 
ting more than the minimum which the Guild 
were talking about at the time. These had 
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been established under the former manage- 
ment. 


Senator McElman: Then we are talking 
about a salary range are we? 


Mr. Garner: Yes we are, sir. I believe Miss 
Hamilton explained this this afternoon, that 
what you might call a person out of high 
school who hasn’t any newspaper experience 
at all—_this range covered a person who start- 
ed just from scratch, then he advanced 
through this schedules and these schedules 
were minimum only. 


Senator McElman: Well, let me put it this 
way then. Presumably there was a minimum 
range in effect at the time the dispute began? 


Mr. Garner: Actually, sir... 


Senator McElman: Of X number of dollars. 
Presumably the union in the course of this 
bargaining or demands, or requests, or what- 
ever you want to call it, called for a revised 
minimum to X dollars and you made what 
they said was a final offer of X dollars. Could 
we get the X dollars? What was the going 
minimum at the time the dispute began? 
What was the demand for the new minimum 
by the Guild and what was your offer for a 
new minimum? 


Mr. Garner: Well, to start at the beginning 
we did not have under the former owner a 
scale of wages as such laid down. The new 
man going on would be paid—it would 
depend if he came from a School of Journal- 
ism—For instance you pay a higher salary or 
higher scale than you would for a person 
coming out of high school. We didn’t have a 
graduated scale that you could take out of a 
drawer and say “well, this chap should get so 
much.” We used the basis of merit and paid 
on that basis. And this is the way it was prior 
to the strike and prior to certification. Now, 
the Guild’s scale went this way. In group ile 
and this comes under the heading of wire 
editors, at that time the company was paying 
$135. The Union proposal was $235 and it 
represented a percentage increase of 74.1 per 
cent. Group 2, sports editor, feature editor. 
The company was paying at that time $105. 
The union proposal was $220 or a percentage 
increase of a 109.5 per cent. Group 3—desk- 
men, were $110 and the union proposal was 
$205 and the percentage increase would have 
been 86.4 per cent. Group 4, reporters, $105 
paid by the company, the union proposal was 
for $190, a percentage increase in that case of 
81 per cent. In Group 5 the company paid $75, 
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the union proposal was $155 and_ that 
amounted to 106.7 per cent increase. 


Senator McElman: Well, what does that! 
group constitute, Mr. Garner? 


Mr. Garner: In the engraving departmall 


The significance of this whole thing as I 
believe I mentioned in my preamble was that 
the Guild was trying to introduce to a small 
community paper conditions which applied 
only to Metropolitan papers. 


Senator McElman: To complete this picture 
can you give me the corresponding figures for 
those separate groups that constitute the final 
offer of management? 


Mr. Garner: Senator McElman, I do noi 
have them with me. 


Senator McElman: Could you supply ther 
to the Committee? 


Mr. Garner: Yes, I could do that. ib 

Senator Prowse: Mr. Garner, in the brie 
that was presented to us by the Guild the; 
make this statement: “‘The strike, as is gener 
al knowledge, was lost, not in small par 
because management was able to impor 
strike breakers and editorial departmen 
workers from other Thomson papers.” Yoi 
have explained that. “This action so disguste: 
the paper’s city editor, district editor an 
chief editorial writer, who were exclude) 
from the Guild by the Ontario Labor Rela| 
tions Board, that they joined the Guild’ 
picket line.” Is that true? 


Mr. Garner: In most editorial department 
the personnel there are very close and thes 
three people in question, along with some ¢ 
the chaps who were on strike, were very clos 
and they felt as a personal gesture that the 
had to go out but in one of the letters ot 
former city editor who went out at that tim 
said that when this situation was resolved fF 
would be very glad to come back. 


Senator Prowse: Did they come back? 


Mr. Garner: Well, as a matter of fact I 
took a job with the Toronto Star before tl 
situation was resolved. 


Senator Prowse: Did any of those peop 
come back? 
Mr. Garner: Yes they did, sir. 


Mr. Coleman: Mr. Chairman and senato! 
there has been prepared in anticipation | 
this subject coming up a chronological sur 


t 
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mary of what happened during the strike and 
during the negotiations and we would be 
happy to table this, and the last paragraph 
mentions and deals with what senator Prowse 
has just mentioned, this business about the 
people coming back to work after it was all 
ver. 


Mr. Garner: I hesitated to read this because 
it takes quite a time. 


| 

_ The Chairman: There is no need, you can 
just table it. Would you like to read the last 
paragraph? 


Mr. Garner: Yes, Mr. Chairman. This last 
yaragraph on this situation reads as follows: 
"inally on April 20 picketing of the employ- 
r’s premises was discontinued. Shortly prior 
o that date representations had been made 
m behalf of striking employees with a view 
o their possible return to work. As a result 
f such representations, the newspaper had 
aterviews and subsequently agreed to take 
vack all striking employees who indicated a 
-esire to return to work. This was consistent 
7ith what had been the newspaper’s position 
nroughout the strike. Such employees had 
eturned by approximately May 1, 1969, one 
ear after certification by the Guild. 


“Senator Prowse: You mentioned that the 
eople of the Peterborough area were being 
vised of the progress in the strike. 


Mr. Garner: Yes, there were three other 
‘ectronic media that were doing that. 


“Senator Prowse: And which were they? 
Jas that CHEX AM? 


| Mr. Garner: Yes, radio and TV. 
‘Senator Prowse: And CHEX and CHry? 
\Mr. Garner: Yes and CKBT. 


Senator Prowse: That was the second radio 
‘ation? 


‘Mr. Garner: Yes. 
Senator Prowse: Now, the first three, the 


4 and the fm station, the CHEX one, those 
‘e all Thomson media stations? 


‘Mr. Garner: That’s right, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Just a few questions if I may 
‘ the strike. 


Mr. Coleman: I wonder, Mr. Fortier, I don’t 


unt to leave the implication from the Sena- 
is last question in the air like that. The 
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fact that they were Thomson radio stations 
doesn’t indicate necessarily coverage that was 
being given. Is it true to state that continuous 
coverage was being given on both CHEX am 
and fm and on the TV station as well as on 
the other radio stations about what was 
happening? 


Mr. Garner: A full coverage was being 
given by CHEX radio and CHEX TV and the 
fm station tied in with it as well as the other 
stations. 


Senator Prowse: The Thomson station is 
part of the Thomson-owned chain? 


Mr. Garner: Yes it is, sir. 
Mr. Coleman: But they did give coverage. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Garner, did you receive 
and publish any letters to the editor on the 
matter of the strike during the strike? 


Mr. Garner: I think there were two or 
three, sir. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you receive any letters 
that you did not publish on the strike? 


Fortier: Did you publish them? 


Garner: Yes. 


Mr. Garner: I can’t tell you that, sir. 
Mr. Fortier: Why not? 


Mr. Garner: Because I was quite busy at 
the time and the people in our editorial 
department were looking after that end of the 
business. I can find out if you would like that 
information. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you? 
Mr. Garner: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: It’s this attitude which you 
adopted and which you explained at great 
length, and very clearly a few minutes ago, 
and which motivated your decision not to 
publish accounts of the strike. Is this recog- 
nized as good newspaper practice? 


Mr. Garner: Possibly not, because we were 
involved in it this time. Other times and in 
other strikes we were reporting both sides of 
the issue. 


Mr. Fortier: I would be very interested in 
hearing Mr. Denhoff’s comment as to whether 
or not the Peterborough Examiner was cor- 
rect in newspaper practice? 
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Mr. Denhoff: Mr. Fortier, I don’t know 
what correct newspaper practice would be 
under the circumstances. And after having 
listened, and without realizing you were 
going to question me, I have just been going 
over in my own mind what one would do 
under the circumstances. Certainly I can see 
Mr. Garner’s problem in that as he said news 
releases, as you know, I am sure, are almost 
always edited down for space reasons and for 
style and for any number of reasons. Not to 
change the intent of them but simply for 
matters, for example, how much space you 
have on a given day for a given story and 
how does it rate with other stories on a given 
day; so there are always reasons and the 
stories are always edited. 

If he published them I am sure by now the 
Guild would have said he took our releases 
but they were so badly chopped up you 
couldn’t recognize them and they did it in 
such a way that they gave us a slanted ver- 
sion. So he would have had a problem. 

I frankly don’t know—maybe he would 
have had to have submit them to an uninter- 
ested party and say “look, here’s our state- 
ment, there is their statement, what would 
you do with it?” I don’t know. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, supposing you had a 
strike in Prince Albert at your newspaper, 
what would you do with that experience now 
of one Thomson newspaper and the way in 
which it reacted? 


Mr. Denhoff: I think possibly—and this is 
very off the cuff and hopefully I won’t ever 
have to cross this bridge, but I would give 
some consideration to that. This is looking 
back and it is relatively easy for me in light 
of his experience to decide now that this is 
what I would have done but at the time, as 
Mr. Garner said, he was under tremendous 
pressure and I am certainly not going to fault 
his decision. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Well, did you realize. 


Mr. Denhoff: He is also in a different posi- 
tion in that I believe that the Toronto met- 
ropolitan dailies come in there in significant 
numbers, do they Mr. Garner? 


Mr. Garner: Yes. 


Mr. Denhoff: Which is quite a different 
situation than mine. 


The Chairman: How significant a number? 


Mr. Garner: I think the Toronto Star has 
about 2,500 and the Telegram has maybe 
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2,000, and I think probably the Globe and: 
Mail is a little higher. I don’t believe I am too 
far wrong. 


The Chairman: And what is the circulation 
of your paper? 


Mr. Garner: It is 26,300, sir. 


Senator McElman: It is fine for all of us 
to have hindsight but I think in fairness car 
we put it to Mr. Garner in retrospect: Hav- 
ing gone through the gory experience woulc 
you handle it the same way? | 


Mr. Garner: I think I would, Senator. ° 
think I would because I think you will have 
many problems if you try to cover both side! 
of an issue under circumstances like that 
knowing that the people in the communit; 
were getting the information. | 


Senator McElman: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: May I suggest to you in a ver 
friendly fashion that you did not have muc. 
confidence in (a) your objectivity and (b) th 
objectivity of your readers. I mean I hav 
always thought that a good newspaperma 
would pride himself on being impartial an 
being objectively known as such. Did you’ 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, wouldn’t it be the cas 
of the doctor trying to treat himself? Isn’t th) 
the same as a lawyer taking his own advice? 


Mr. Fortier: If by treating one’s self yc 
mean editorializing on the conflict, I wou! 
agree, but when it only comes to reportir 
the news, the facts of the strike, the fact thi 
this has been demanded by the Union, the fa 
that this has been offered by managemer 
where did you feel that you would slant t! 
news or you would be accused of slanting 1! 
news? 


Mr. Coleman: Well, surely Mr. Garner h 
answered that question. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Chairman, I sugst 
he has not. 


The Chairman: Well, I am interested in 
Garner’s comment. 


Mr. Coleman: I think Mr. Garner said tk 
he was understaffed and overworked. T 
problems of presenting fairly this very d- 
ficult situation in which they were involvl 
in an unbiased manner would have taken 
disproportionate amount of their time for : 
three or four people they had there and 
had an obligation to the 120 people and | 
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members of the other unions and the public 
to get out a newspaper. It is as simple as that. 


Mr. Garner: Well, at that time I must admit 
that most of our copy was Canadian Press. As 
a matter of fact we did try to cover quite a 
‘number of functions locally such as City 
Council meetings and the people whom we 
sent and who did go were quite apprehensive 
jabout their safety. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, did you publish Canadian 
Press dispatched for example, on the strike? 


Mr. Garner: No. Here again—pardon me, 
we did run some Canadian Press but not very 
‘much. 

Mr. Fortier: Our researchers have indicated 
‘to us that you did not. 


Mr. Garner: Well, as I say it is almost two 
lyears... 


Mr. Fortier: 
corrected. 


I am sorry, I have been 


| 
if 


The Chairman: I don’t think our research- 
ers said that. 


| Mr. Fortier: No, Mr. Chairman, I was 
Wrong and I apologize. Your statement is that 
you did publish some but not much? 


\ 
Mr. Garner: Well, 
cemember. 


| 


quite frankly, I can’t 


i 
| 


The Chairman: You did. You published 
some but very little. 


Mr. Fortier; Where would the fear of par- 
ality find its place in those dispatches—the 
~anadian Press dispatches? 


Mr. Garner: Mr. Fortier, at that time as I 
nentioned, I did not give direction about 
what was handled by Canadian Press or what 
ve took of Canadian Press releases. I spent 
nost of my time on the line. I was interested 
n producing a newspaper and I was leaving 
ip to the two or three people we had in the 
cditorial department the job of putting the 
aper out. I didn’t indicate one way or anoth- 
rae really wasn’t aware of the dispatches 
hat were coming through and I didn’t even 
00k at the Canadian Press machine. 


Mr. Fortier: To your knowledge, did the 
€ad office in Toronto know that there were 
mployees of the other Thomson newspapers 
who came to lend a helping hand? 


| Mr. Garner: They must have, I guess. 
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Mr. Fortier: Did they ever comment to you 
at any time on that particular practice? 


Mr. Garner: Well, quite frankly I wasn’t in 
Toronto other than for labour hearings. I 
didn’t get near our central office. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, there are such things as 
telephones. 


Mr. Garner: Yes, I agree. They would know 
yes, certainly. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, did anyone ever com- 
ment to you on that practice from Toronto 
and condemn or condone it? 


Mr. Garner: Neither. Any comment might 
have been to the effect of how are you 
making out? How are you going to get your 
paper out? Is it going to be late? As a matter 
of fact we published every day and didn’t 
miss a deadline. 


The Chairman: What happened to the cir- 
culation during that period? 


Mr. Garner: The circulation was nibbled in- 
to to the extent of about 7 or 8 percent. 


The Chairman: Did you pick that up? 
Mr. Garner: Yes we have. 


The Chairman: Well, turning away from 
the strike I would like to ask Mr. Denhoff is 
he would care to express an opinion of the 
Sifton papers in Regina and Saskatoon. 


Mr. Denhoff: You mean as to their quality? 


The Chairman: Yes, and how would you 
compare them with your own paper? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, I think as Mr. McCabe 
mentioned, the Galt paper carries a lot more 
stories than larger papers in Ontario—I 
gather he is talking about Ontario, I don’t 
know. 


Certainly both the Saskatoon and the 
Regina papers are much larger than mine and 
the Regina paper has come to be almost a 
provincial paper; but I feel in terms of what 
we can accomplish with a circulation of 8,500 
versus—I think Regina is somewhere around 
53,000—I feel that we carry a commendable 
number of stories both locally and nationally 
and internationally in relation to their paper. 


The Chairman: How about compared to 
Saskatoon? 


Mr. Denhoff: Saskatoon has adopted what 
seems to be a new policy and it seems to be 
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going stronger on an entertainment binge at 
the moment. In hard news stories I think—we 
don’t cary them at the same length because of 
the space restrictions, but I think we compare 
very favourably. In terms of numbers of sto- 
ries and covering the board aspect of the 
news field. 


Senator Petten: I would like to ask Mr. 
Garner something. On page 5, item 21, you 
say: 

“If a person desires to criticize or make 
observations on any issue, space is made 
available in the ‘Letters to the Editor’ 
column. In each of the past five years, for 
instance, the Examiner has published 
over 500 letters per year.” 


Now, 500 that doesn’t seem to be very 
many to me. I come from Newfoundland 
where the Evening Telegram has a much 
smaller circulation than you and it seems that 
they have 8, 10 or 12 letters in every night. I 
was just wondering whether this figure was 
right for comparison? 


Mr. Garner: Well, we run all our letters to 
the editor on our editorial page so it isn’t a 
case of going after them. 


Senator Petten: No, I wasn’t suggesting 
that, but you do run them on your editorial 


page? 


Mr. Garner: Oh, yes we do run them on our 
editorial page. 


Senator Petien: Well, this is less than two a 
day. 


Mr. Garner: Well, this was an average fig- 
ure and actually if I remember correctly our 
average last year was higher than in other 
years. This year, for instance, we have had so 
many municipal issues in Peterborough that 
the letters are much longer and as a conse- 
quence we can’t run as many. 


Senator Petten: But you just stick to your 
editorial page as far as your letters to the 
editor are concerned? 


Mr. Garner: That’s right. 


Senator Petten: You don’t say continue on 
page so and so? 


Mr. Garner: That is right, Senator. 


The Chairman: If I may, Mr. Fortier, I 
would just like to ask Mr. Garner a question. 
The Examiner became a member of the 
Thomson organization in 1968? 


Mr. Garner: That’s right. 


The Chairman: Is it a better newspaper 
today than it was on the 15th of March, 1968? 


Mr. Garner: I don’t think it is a better 
newspaper because we already had a good 
one. 


The Chairman: You don’t think it has 
improved. 


| 
Mr. Garner: Well, the thing is when you 
have your editorial staff run down to three 
people there is a point where you have 
start recruiting staff, and recruting good stafi 
is difficult because good reporters are already 
working and that means you have to star 
raiding, and as a consequence we didn’t have 
what you might call highly experiencec 
reporters to start with. 


The Chairman: When is this you are talk 
ing about? 


Mr. Garner: Following the strike we had « 
staff... 


The Chairman: No, you misunderstand me 
The strike was when? 


Mr. Garner: The strike started on Novem 
ber 2, 1968. 


The Chairman: And when did you join th 
Thomson organization? | 


{ 
| 
. 
/ 
Mr. Garner: April 2. | 
Mr. Coleman: Of the preceding year. 


The Chairman: Of the preceding year, ye 
I am asking you—this has nothing to do wit 
the strike at all—_I am asking you how he 
your membership in the Thomson organizz 
tion affected the newspaper? Has it improve 
the paper over and beyond the period, let 
say in March of ’68, which was when yc 
were still not a member of the Thomsc 
organization? 


Mr. Garner: I would say that the paper Wi 
equally good. 


The Chairman: Well, you are saying | 
hasn’t hurt it but I am asking you has | 
improved it? / 


Mr. Garner: No, it hasn’t improved it. 
hasn’t improved it because I think at tk 
point we were a highly regarded paper al 
we were working on what you might call. 
good high plane of newspaper publishing ; 
that time. 
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| 
| Mr. Coleman: I think, Mr. Chairman, the 
reason Mr. Garner used the strike was to 
ndicate that in the interval between the time 
of the acquisition and now there was the 
trike which caused the editorial staff to be 
lepleted and he has to rebuild his editorial 
taff. 


The Chairman: But you must have 


i . . 
ichieved that, it is a year or two ago now? 
| 


Mr. Garner: Oh no, actually the strike just 
topped you see in April of this year. 


| Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
vou could take the period—the strike started 
vhen? 


| Mr. Garner: On November 2. 


"Senator Prowse: Well, as of the 15th of 
Jetober how did it compare with March? 


The Chairman: All right, that is a good 
‘uestion. 


| 
Mr. Garner: I would say it was equally 
ood. I would say that it was equally as good 
is the paper under our former ownership. 


Mr. Fortier: You say that you had, and still 

ave a good newspaper. What has been your 
2cord—this question is really directed at 
oth you and Mr. Denhoff. What has been 
_ our record of seeking dissent in your respec- 
ve municipalities? Would you agree, for 
xample, that the business of a newspaper in 
| One-newspaper town is to seek areas that 
ave not been explored, to dig for dissent? 


|Mr. Garner: That’s right. As I have men- 
oned in periods in Peterborough we have 
ad a lot of rather controversial municipal 
sues this year. 


'Mr. Fortier: Such as? 


Mr. Garner: Such as town planning and the 
lange of the board of education to a regional 
dard, and there have been a lot of very 
troversial issues which have come out of 
ese and we have not only tried to give both 
Jes of those issues but we have commented 
{numerous occasions editorially about them. 
dis is what we would have done before. 


Mr. Fortier: Peterborough is a university 
Wn now, isn’t it? 


Mr. Garner: It is now. 
| 


‘Mr. Fortier: What have you done with the 
‘oblem of the university students in so far as 
‘ugs are concerned for example? 
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Mr. Garner: As a matter of fact now that 
you bring that up, we had a chap by the 
name of Mr. Bill Clement who I would imag- 
ine is probably—well, he has been working 
on the LeDaine Commission and he came to 
Peterborough and as a result of his coming 
and talking to the students of Trent Universi- 
ty we ran a complete series, well researched, 
on the whole drug issue. I think we ran seven 
or eight of them and used many of the refer- 
ences and interviewed this Bill Cements. 
From what I can gather he is the third best 
qualified person to talk on drugs and this was 
very well received in Peterborough. 


Mr. Fortier: Are there any other areas of 
today’s society which you have explored and 
editorialized upon in your newspaper in 
recent months or recent years? 


Mr. Garner: Well, whenever an issue such 
as you speak of comes up we do go all out on 
it. I can’t remember any specific ones. I did 
remember this one on the drug situation. As a 
matter of fact the correspondent in Trent 
University—to follow this other thing up— 
keeps us well posted and provides us with 
many good articles on University happenings. 


Mr. Fortier: You do have a full time 
reporter at the university? 


Mr. Garner: Oh no. This is a student who 
was going to the university who did work for 
our paper. He has now gone back to universi- 
ty and provides us with very very good 
material. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Denhoff, what do you do 
in Prince Albert—is there any dissent that is 
worthy to be reported? 


Mr. Denhoff: Right now we are worried 
about whether the farmers are going to sell 
any wheat so that we can keep publishing. I 
don’t know how many of the Honourable 
Senators realize this but since July 31 we 
have only been able to sell about 400 bushels 
a week which I believe would bring around 
$600 and we are very concerned, I must say, 
in Saskatchewan with other matters. How- 
ever, I was surprised to hear Mr. Garner 
mention that they had done a series in drugs. 
We have done our own without knowing 
about this and I believe it was the first in 
Saskatchewan just recently—a young reporter 
who joined our staff and who is young 
enough to speak as a member of the peer 
group to the high school students—we do not 
have a university there—drugs have become 
a serious problem in our high schools and he 
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has just completed a series of five or six 
articles. He was invited to speak on a panel 
at a parents’ association forum, I believe, to 
discuss the dangers and incidence of drug 
users in Prince Albert, and we like to think 
that we were influential in stirring up public 
awareness of the problem as it related to a 
small Northern Saskatchewan City, quite a 
way from the main stream of normal social 
problems. Likewise we certainly take an 
active interest in all municipal affairs and we 
are having a running fight with the City 
Council on secrecy in Government which is a 
continual threat, I believe, not only to news- 
papers but to the public. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you expand a little bit 
on this fight with the council regarding the 
secrecy of government? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, I would hate to admit it 
but so far we haven’t been too successful; but 
the council in Prince Albert has a habit of 
meeting first in what you call a committee of 
the whole, and we maintain that subjects 
which some of them might find embarrassing 
are dealt with in detail at these meetings and 
just passed without discussion at a formal 
session of council to which our reporters are 
allowed entry. They are not allowed entry to 
the prior sessions but so far we haven’t been 
able to stir up the public on this issue, I must 
confess. 


Mr. Fortier: You realize that if you had a 
press council, for example, in Prince Albert, 
this is the sort of thing which you could 
submit to the council as is done in England. 
You know the press council doesn’t exist only 
to allow the reader to complain to the council 
but it also exists to assist the newspaper in 
issues such as this one. 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, Mr. Fortier, I don’t 
know what influence a press council would 
have. We are, I think, attempting tell the 
public what is going on to the best of our 
ability. We feel that it is a responsibility of 
ours to advise the public that this is happen- 
ing. Now, I feel that the public equally have a 
responsibility to be interested in their affairs 
and when the public is ready they will take 
action very easily at the ballot box and 
demonstrate their dissatisfaction for the 
manner in which things are run. It may be 
that a large segment agrees with the way the 
council is, handling it. They have been han- 
dling it this way for 20 odd years. 
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The Chairman: How then conversely coulc 
they demonstrate their unhappiness with the 
newspaper? There is no ballot box there. | 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, there is certainly the 
letter forum and certainly they can advis« 
me. 


The Chairman: Well, you make that poin 
about advising you and you say “the door 0) 
my office is always open to the public”. Sup 
posing I have a grievance against the newspa 
per and I go to your office; if I don’t get an; 
satisfaction from you that is the end of th 
line. 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, not really, you vote wit 
your subscription also. 


The Chairman: Well... 


Mr. Denhoff: May I say, Senator, that i 
Prince Albert we are 90 miles away fror 
Saskatoon and Saskatoon carries not as mu 
local news as we do but they attempted 1 
carry a considerable amount and they al 
delivered to the door in Prince Albert at th 
same hour as our newspaper is, regrettabl 
so the people, although it may not be a con 
pletely satisfactory alternative from a loc 
point of view... 


The Chairman: Well, there have been tim 
in my career when it has been my business 
read newspapers like yours and if I recall, if 
want news about Prince Albert I must bi) 
your paper. 


Mr. Denhoff: I think so, yes. 


The Chairman: I think that is a f¢ 
statement. 


Mr. Denhoff: Yes. 


The Chairman: Therefore if I want to Dir 
test by cancelling my subscription, I am rea 
in effect cutting off my nose to spite my fe 
because I won’t know what is going on in1 
own home town. 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, of course, 
always the radio and TV. 


there 


The Chairman: Well, my experience—l 
sure you will agree that radio and televis: 
cannot carry the local news the way you do 


Mr. Denhoff: Yes, I would agree with tl 


The Chairman: I just wonder; in your § 
tion 8 on the press council you state that |¢ 
idea of a press council is incongruous. I act 
think the members of the Committee » 


myself have made up our own minds on the 
question, I should make that clear, but I get 
he impression when we have discussions like 
his that some people in the newspapers 
iulmost protest too much. 


| Mr. Denhoff: Well, my understanding of the 
oress council in England is that it is a volun- 
ary body and there is no such thing as 
nforcement. It is limited to recommendations 
0 newspaper proprietors and editors to ask in 
\ certain way, and also to hear complaints 


aunched against a specific newspaper... 
| Senator Prowse: Or by them. 
Mr. Denhoff: Or by them, yes. 


| Senator Prowse: It is set up by the press 
hemselves. 


_ Mr. Denhoff: Well, what I am getting at, 
enator Prowse, is the strength that any 
‘ecommendation that they might make is only 
'S good as the willingness of the publisher, or 
ne proprietor, or the editor to accept that 
ecommendation. I am certainly willing, more 
gan willing, to accept any reasonable criti- 
ism of our operation and to try and improve 
ur operation. 


Senator Prowse: If you will permit me, Mr. 
chairman, under the British Press Council 
_ ystem which is set up by the press itself they 
_ ave one for all of Britain which is not appli- 
able to Canada. Suppose you do like they 
ave done some places in the States—set one 
ip and you ask the Chamber of Commerce 
ad various other organizations to help you 
0 it. You name somebcdy and you have a 
duple of your senior editorial men on it and 
le Chamber of Commerce have a couple of 
eople and the Knights of Columbus and 
_ vyhoever else you want, and this is the group 
ad somebody goes to you and if they don’t 
E let Satisfaction, they then go to the press 
\ ouncil and you agree beforehand that you 
' ‘ill print the decision of the press council. So 
have a complaint and I go to the press 
_ duncil and we find that they should have 
Ven Senator Prowse an apology and they 
- lould have printed his statement, and you 
| "int this, that you should have done this. 
; (OU agree to do this beforehand, voluntarily 
| ) Sive their findings. Now, if you don’t do it 
_ ‘en it is not only my cancellation but several 
' her cancellations. In other words, this is 
mething to help you to do your job. It takes 
‘© responsibility off you. 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, Senator Prowse, I am 
ot concerned because actually we aleady 
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have such a situation. Let’s agree first of all, 
and I hope we may, that they have a com- 
pletely different problem in England with 
national newspapers. Some of them bidding 
very high figures, that to me are fantastic, for 
the memoirs of a prostitute, memoirs which 
again are known to hurt the feelings of many 
people and apparently they just do this with- 
out too much consideration—the thing has 
been well aired by now surely. We don’t have 
that problem to the best of my knowledge 
from the press in Canada. We are not sensa- 
tional newspapers, certainly outside of the 
metropolitan area... 


The Chairman: Do you think the metropoli- 
tan papers are sensational? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, Senator Davey... 


The Chairman: Well, you were suggesting 
that, weren’t you? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, not really; if by implica- 
tion it sounded that way I didn’t mean it. I 
meant that I am more conversant with small- 
er newspapers than the metropolitan ones. 
But to get back to this question. If a press 
council, if it was set up, and they said “Den- 
hoff you are wrong; print an apology to Sena- 
tor Prowse”, we would do it. We already do 
that. If Senator Prowse comes in and says I 
was wrong, we say “Come on, here is the 
paper... 


The Chairman: What if you don’t think he 
was wrong? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, it doesn’t matter what I 
think. 


The Chairman: Well, surely it does. 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, he is entitled to equal 
time. 


The Chairman: No matter even if you do 
think he is wrong? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, I might let him write an 
editorial on it. 


Senator Prowse: And I would write a letter 
that would go in with all the other crackpots. 


The Chairman: I am sure you are not sug- 
gesting, senator, that you are a crackpot? 


At this point we will pause for 90 seconds 
while the reporter makes some changes. 


Short recess. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I 
would like to call the meeting back to order. 
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Mr. Fortier: I wonder if Mr. Garner could 
tell us on this question of a press council 
what he means in paragraph 8 of his brief 
when he suggests that a press council in some 
respects is a form of censorship. 


Mr. Garner: I think a press council would 
have, or would try to assert, some pressure at 
times and infringe upon our right to print 
things. Actually freedom of the press is our 
right to inform people and I think to some 
extent a press council may try to restrict that. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you implying that a press 
council would be an attack on freedom of the 
press? 


Mr. Garner: Well, if they are trying to 
restrict us or did try to restrict us from 
taking a certain way of presenting something, 
this is in some respects restricting our free- 
dom to give the news as we see it. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, take the British Press 
Council as you and I know it. Do you think it 
infringes on the freedom of the British Press? 


Mr. Garner: Well, quite frankly I am not 
that conversant with the British Press Coun- 
cil and their activities but I agree—I was 
talking about press councils as they may be 
set up here. I agree with Mr. Denhoff that the 
Press Council in England was set up primari- 
ly I believe to look into and possibly restrict 
some of this sensationalism from their nation- 
al papers. I don’t think we have the sensa- 
tionalism as such to the same extent over 
here. 


The Chairman: I don’t think you can really 
say that that is why the British Press Council 
is set up. 


Mr. Garner: Well, this is my understanding 
of it. I am not that conversant with the Brit- 
ish Press Council. 


Mr. Denhoff: Senator Davey, if I may inter- 
ject again, I think there is another distinction 
that should be made and despite Senator 
Prowse’s remarks about the press council and 
the letters to the editor. In England I am sure 
it is physically impossible for the national 
dailies, or even those in any of the larger 
cities, to print all of the letters received from 
their subscribers even sharply condensed, or 
the people who take a different view, or 
people who feel that they have been maligned 


by the newspaper in any way. 


The Chairman: You don’t print all the let- 
ters you receive, surely. 
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Mr. Denhoff: 


them. 


The Chairman: Well, that is interesting 
because I have a file full of letters downstairs 
in my office from people all over Canada who 
sent letters to their editors, complaining that 
they are either not published or edited. . 


Absolutely. We welcome’ 


Mr. Denhoff: I would like to qualify that if 
I may. We certainly reject letters that are nol 
authentic. In other words we check to see that 
the person actually live where he says he 
lives, that there is such a person, because we 
do get letters from people—from phonies 
—and we receive letters from people some 
times who sign other peoples’ names to them 
so we do check on that. 


The Chairman: That reminds me of thi 
story, and I think it is someone from Princ 
Albert who comes to Ottawa, and that gentle 
man has a way I understand of dealing wit! 
letters he gets from people, letters which ar 
particularly cantakerous and unpleasant. H 
sends them back to the person with a not 
saying, “I thought you should have this lettei 
somebody is using your name.” 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, the qualification I we 
just going to make is when they infringe 0) 
the law of libel or if they are in particular] 
bad taste, where they attack a person on rel 
gious grounds or something like that. C 
other people—not us—those we reject ar 
send them back with a note saying why, ar 
if they would like to rewrite them in a diffe 
ent way we would publish them. We dor 
edit them except for spelling and gramme 
We do have a limit, 500 words I believe it is. 


Mr. Garner: Well, we had one the oth 
day that came in from a chap regarding t) 
Humane Society and had we run it as it w) 
it would have taken about a column and} 
half. Now, we edited the letter, phoned hi 
and read back to him the cut down versic 
and he agreed that this was fine. Now, we ? 
edit in this way. 


Senator McElman: This wasn’t condemni 
your paper in any respect? 


Mr. Garner: No. Space is important. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Garner, I am disturbed 
this sentence in your brief here where it si 
a press council is in some respects a form 
censorship which could ultimately infringe 
the freedom of the press and the peop’ s 
right to know. Do you really mean that? 


press council which would operate as/ 
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Tribunal of Honour, as they are known in 
some countries in Europe, and which would 
have no power of coercion but would only 
‘seek to influence public opinion, do you really 
believe that such a body would infringe upon 
the freedom of the press? 


Mr. Garner: Well, it depends on how the 
Press Council is set up. 


The Chairman: Yes, but you have said 
here, you said it is. You didn’t say it could be. 
You say it is. I would agree with that answer, 
Mr. Garner, if you said a Press Council could 
oe a form of censorship, but you have not 
said that. You said it is. 


Mr. Garner: Well, in this case possibly my 
asage of the English language didn’t say my 
thoughts on it properly... 


_ Mr. Coleman: I am quite sure it didn’t, Mr. 
zarner. The play on words such as the word 
“unduly” this afternoon is in some respects, 
ind in this respect—if we admit, as I think 
ve must, that freedom of the press is an 
xtension of freedom of speech then anything 
hat interposes itself, anybody that interposes 
_tself between the utterer of the speech and 
he hearer of the speech is in some respects a 
urtailment of that. 


- The Chairman: 
urtailment... 


Far from being a 


‘ Senator Prowse: Well, suppose we are deal- 
- 1g with something that prevented this speech 
eing made? 


Mr. Coleman: Supposing we are dealing 
ith what, Senator? 


_ Senator Prowse: Mr. Denhoff has told us 

iat the City Council in Prince Albert holds 

ll their discussions in a private committee 
ieeting. When they have reached their deci- 
ons they just come out and announce it. 


| The Chairman: I don’t think it’s quite that, 
_ ut something like that. 


_ Senator Prowse: Now, he would take that 
_ | the Press Council. 


_ Mr. Coleman: That is very interesting, 
_ mator, and I was hoping you would say 
iat 

 Thave here, and would be glad to table, a 
at prepared by the American Newspaper 
_ dblishers Association on who were the com- 
_ ainants to the British Press Council and 
ey list the number of complaints in a par- 
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ticular year, and I believe it was a 12-month 
period ending in December of ’67. 


The Chairman: How many were there in 
that year? 


Mr. Coleman: Well, there were a number of 
categories. There were 56 government and 
local offices of governments that complained; 
44 people who signed their complaint simply 
“a reader.” These people were often people 
who had no direct interest in a particular 
matter but thought the situation would have 
been if he or she had been the editor and 
there must be lots of those. 


There were 112 that came from people in 
the Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation. There 
were university dons and labour unions and 
doctors... 


The Chairman: Is there anything wrong 
with labour unions and doctors? 


Mr. Coleman: No, but not one of the com- 
plainants was a newspaperman. 


Senator Prowse: Well, aren’t they lucky. 


Mr. Coleman: Well, that’s right. The point 
1S.ae 
Senator Prowse: Do you mean to say that 


your people here in Canada have no com- 
plaints about their access to the press? 


Mr. Coleman: No, senator, but the point is 
this—the point that is being made about the 
Press Council that it is going to redress the 
balance in favour of the newspapers and pro- 
vide the newspapers with a forum to come to 
a decision such as that the Prince Albert 
Council be more public in its hearing. 

Historically however, and statistically, the 
British experience has been that the newspa- 
pers have not availed themselves of this 
opportunity because the newspaper’s remedies 
lie in other directions. Surely, the most effec- 
tive remedy is not going to a room—and I am 
not an expert—but it would seem to me that 
it is not going to a room and complaining to a 
committee, but you see the editorial pages of 
a newspaper. 


Mr. Denhoff: Senator Prowse, I don’t mean 
to interject here but if this committee did 
decide to do something in that regard, once 
again I would hope it would not be something 
ef special benefit directed to newspapers. 

In some places in the United States at least, 
possibly federally as well, they do have right- 
to-know laws regarding government—speci- 
fied government documents. 
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There again I think I am right when it 
establishes that this is the right of everyone 
to know, not just the newspapers, and I don’t 
think that we should be treated in any way as 
a special group. I think this should be a citi- 
zen’s right to know. 


Senator Prowse: Well, just a minute now. 
You are a very special group because the 
public depends on you for their information. I 
have to depend on what I read in the newspa- 
pers in order to know what is going on in 
the world. 

There are a very, very few people that 
have the privilege of deciding what informa- 
tion the public are going to have. Now, surely 
to goodness that terrible responsibility ought 
to weigh heavily enough on you that you 
should always be conscious, as I was 
impressed by the fact that Mr. Garner was, so 
conscious of his desire to be fair, that he says 
“I won’t print anything.” 


Mr. Denhoff: Senator, I agree that it is true 
to a large degree that the public depends on 
the press and its local press, but surely this is 
only because the reputation that newspapers 
have built up through the years, which people 
no: tonser..: 

For example, in a small city if you go to 
the annual meeting of the School Board and 
the annual meeting of the Town Council you 
will see five people there. It is because they 
know they have been able to depend on the 
newspapers. 


Senator Prowse: But our researchers led us 
to believe, and newspaperman have come in 
and told us, that they are concerned about the 
fact that people don’t consider the press as a 
eredible source of information today. 

Now, if I were in the press today I would 
be very, very concerned about anything that 
would help to make my image more credible. 


Mr. Denhoff: I think the best answer we 
should have is that I think we should do our 
very best to do a damn good job. 


Senator Prowse: Well, I think you are too 
easily pleased. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if Mr. Garner in view 
of his other statements to the effect that he 
was not too familiar with the way the British 
Press Council works—if you don’t wish to put 
on the record sort of a qualification to this 
sentence which you have in your brief of the 
Press Council impinging on the freedom of 
the press. 
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I think you have said very candidly and 
very honestly that you were not too familiar 
with how the British Press Council works—is 
that correct? 


Mr. Garner: That is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, how could you say that 
you do not favour a body similar to the Brit- 
ish Council if you don’t really know how it 
operates? 


Mr. Garner: Well, in my mind, a press 
council was something that had some deter- 
rent effect possibly, on what a newspapeél 
could publish. I have heard of the Britist 
Press Council but not fully of all of its activi: 
ties, and this was the basis for my statemen 
here. | 


Mr. Fortier: In paragraph 19 of your brief 
Mr. Garner, you speak of newspapers lewdin; 
or following opinions, then you say that you 
dictum at Peterborough is that you shoul 
present all the information that is availabl 
for the people to form their own opinions, 

My question to you is: should not the news 
paper have some opinions of its own? 


Mr. Garner: We do. 
Mr. Fortier: What do you do with those 
Do you editorialize? 
Mr. Garner: Editorializing, certainly. Th 


is what an editorial page is for. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you seek to lead the peop 
in your opinions? Do you seek to lead tl 
people in your opinion-giving or do you set 
to follow them? 4 | 


Mr. Garner: It isn’t a case of leading | 
following. It is an opinion which is voic) 
after due consideration and reached on Ti 
basis of what we think is the case. 


Mr. Fortier: If you were up against a dee 
line on a major story, do you allow your de: 
to railroad the copy on occasion? 


Mr. Garner: Well, I don’t quite understa} 
what you have in mind, but on this basis it} 
quite frequent that possibly a half an he 
before deadline a news release will come « 
which we cannot cover fully but we do ]/ 
an abbreviated account of the story in () 
paper, and the next day give the full accour 


Mr. Fortier: Is that what you underste( 
that railroading of copy means? 


Mr. Garner: I have never heard ih 
expression in relation to copy. 
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Mr. Fortier: What is a 4-em dash? 


' Mr. 
of an 


Mr. 


Garner: It is a dash about one-quarter 
inch long. 


Fortier: Do you employ kickers and 


decks in your newspapers? 

| Mr, Garner: Yes. Not decks-kickers. 

_ Mr. Fortier: What is the purpose of a 
sub-lead? 


_ Mr. Garner: A sub-lead to my mind is a 
lead that if you just read that much of it you 
got the main facts of the story. 


_ Mr. Fortier: What is the difference between 
a lead paragraph and a sub-lead paragraph? 
Do you know the difference? 


Mr. Garner: I am not as familiar with the 
complete editorial usage as Jack Denhoff is, 
for instance. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Garner, I am direct- 
ing these questions to you at the moment 
because in your brief, in paragraph 4, I read 
that the initiative for all decisions regarding 
_the presenting of the news and editorial opin- 
ion is left with the publisher. And you come 
aere today as a publisher saying that you 
aave this authority on the editorial side of 
che newspaper, and I wonder who having 
tome up through the ranks, not on the 
editorial side but rather on the publishing 
ind advertising and_managerial side, you can 
say this? 


Mr. Garner: When I say I have the full 
aiuthority—the preventing of the news is the 
lews itself. How it is handled in the 
daper—whether they put a two-column head 
m it or an eight-column head on it, this is 
lecided by our make-up. 


Mr. Fortier: Who is responsible for the 
oditorializing in your newspaper? 


_ Mr. Garner: Our managing editor. And in 
lagterence with him I can decide, or we can 
lecide jointly, that a certain story should 
lave so much display, and then it is his job to 

resent it in the best way under those 
i suidelines. 

_ Now, whether he uses a kicker or whether 
le uses a drop head, or whatever it is, this is 
is ground. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I find it difficult to 

econcile what you have just said with this 

entence here, that the initiative for all deci- 

ions regarding the presenting of the news 
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and editorial opinion is left with the 
publisher. 


Mr. Garner: Well, one is a writing opera- 
tion and the other is a mechanical operation. 


Mr. Fortier And who is responsible to 
whom? Is the editor responsible to you? 


Mr. Garner: Yes. We do have conferences 
and possibly a daily.. 


Mr. Fortier: I don’t want to put him on the 
spot again, but I wonder if Mr. Denhoff could 
tell us if he agrees with that statement that 
the initiative for all decisions regarding the 
presenting of the news and editorial opinion 
is left with the publisher? 


Mr. Denhoff: If I were phrasing it I would 
have said the responsibility—the ultimate 
responsibility which of course is distinctive 
from the act of putting a paper together. 
This is why we hire professional people. 


Mr. Fortier: The Canadian Press levies, as 
is well known and is already on record, are 
based on circulation. Is that not correct? 


Mr. Denhoff: That is right. 


Mr. Fortier: The levies on the individual 
newspapers are based on the newspaper’s 
circulation? 


Mr. Denhoff: That’s right. 


Mr. Fortier: We have on file figures show- 
ing that your paper’s circulation in 1967 was 
26,495 and in 1968 was 26,279. The Canadian 
Press levy between those two years went 
down by some $4000. Could you explain this? 


Mr. Garner: I haven’t the answer. 


Mr. Fortier: You must have realized when 
you paid the bill that the Canadian Press levy 
was smaller in ‘68 than it was in ‘67. 


Mr. Garner: They do from time to time put 
in special assessments to cover deficits in 
various areas. 


Mr. Fortier: 
answer? 


But you have no _ ready 


Mr. Garner: No. Just recently there was an 
announcement of a special levy and _ this 
automatically would put it up. 


From The Floor: Miss Hamilton: May I ask 
if your information was from material 
regarding the paper’s figures during those two 
periods? 
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Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Miss Hamilton: Because the difference 
would be that prior to the Thomson ownership 
the Peterborough Examiner included all the 
Canadian Press levies under Canadian Press, 
whereas in our Thomson account the portion 
of the Canadian Press levy which we relate to 
the providing of punched tape is charged to 
the composing room. That is a production 
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Mr. Fortier: Then that is probably the 
answer. Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Fortier: In paragraph 7 of the Prince 
Albert brief you say that “we have a daily 
minimum news content that has been 
designed to give complete coverage of local 
news as well as a full presentation of national 
and international events.” Do you have any 
philosophy for determining the needs of your 
readers on any given day as between local, 
national and international news? 


Mr. Denhoff: What do you mean by 
philosophy, Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, how do you come to the 
thought that you will give so many columns 
to local news and so many columns to inter- 
national news and so on? 


Mr. Denhoff: Possibly I should begin by 
stating that while we use the word oasis ONE 
there, it certainly wasn’t intending to suggest 
that we were a. New York Times—we are 
certainly not in that type of operation. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you think the New York 
Times carries too much news? 


Mr. Denhoff: No, I do not. I disagree with 
the sociologist who said that the New York 
Times was very dull. If they are, J think 
quite possibly they are deliberately dull be- 
cause they attempt to give a complete and 
factual record—I think it is a very good 
newpaper. 

As I say, we are not in that league due to 
economic circumstances. 

To begin with, we start with page 1 of our 
newspaper. Except for what might be consid- 
ered an outstanding story in terms of public 
interest, we do not carry local stories because 
we devote it to national and international and 
provincial events. This is the basic idea. 

Page 3 is always completely local—page 2 
is a mixture depending again on whether 
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there is more important world news that day 
or more of importance or more of an interest 
of local nature. And the same may be true of 
other pages throughout the paper. But basi- 
cally the front will always be world or 
national and other pages inside—page 3 is our 
basic local news page. 


| 


Mr. Fortier: It is well known that only a 
fraction of the news on any given day is 
published. 


Mr. Denhoff: That is true. 


Mr. Fortier: So my question to both of you 
is this. What policy do you adopt to deter- 
mine which news will be published and 
which will not? 


Mr. Denhoff: You mean of national or of 
any type? 
Mr. Fortier: Of any type. 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, speaking for myself, il 
is true of most papers that the number oj 
people involved varies with the size of the 
paper obviously. 

We have a wire editor who handles most 0: 
the incoming news from Canadian Press. He 
determines from his own experience—he ha: 
been doing it now for I believe 7 years—fron 
his own experience and from the interes 
expressed by people which stories he wil 
choose, which stories he will give mor 
prominence to—this is done purely on th: 
basis of his interpretation of public interest. 

Similarly, the city editor will select fron 
the news turned in by our local staff new 
that he is going to use on any given day an’ 
obviously the display he will give it. H 
works in consultation with the editor and th 
sports people of course—that will be sport) 
second and the Women’s Editor will hand) 
her part and so forth. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you care to apply you 
mind to this question, Mr. Garner? 


Mr. Garner: Well, on occasion there hav 
been stories which developed locally which 1 
my mind are more important than some ¢ 
the international news coming in, so on th 
basis we will put it on the front page—w 
will headline it. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you take the pulse of yo! 
readers on occasion as to what they think ‘ 
your newspaper and what they would like 
read that they don’t read? | 


: 


I 


! 
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Mr. Garner: Well, we get this all the time, 


| Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: How do you go about it? 


Mr. Garner: Well, several years ago we ran 
four Daniel Starch surveys to try and deter- 


' mine what the interest was in our paper, page 


by page. I don’t know whether you are famil- 
iar with this organization but they do surveys 
on newspapers and magazines and so on and 
they will come up with a figure for a certain 
day that this page received the attention of a 
certain pegcentage of your newspaper read- 
ers, and this advertisement received so much 
attention, and in this way we did try to find 
‘out what our readers thought of our various 
presentations within the paper. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Have you ever done anything 
like that? 


Mr. Denhoff: We have not done it since I 
have been there, but I believe if my memory 
serves me correctly our files—I have only 
been the publisher there for 23 years—I think 
prior to that a reader survey of our pages had 
been done—a survey of interest—sports inter- 
est and so on. But as to acceptance, I don’t 
think anything has been done about that 
because how would one weigh it? 

I am sure if you went to any given hundred 
subscribers in Prince Albert they would say 
“yes, I would like this or that or this.” 


Mr. Fortier: Has yours become a better 
Newspaper since joining the Thomson chain? 


Mr. Denhoff: My newspaper was published 
by the Thomson company I believe in 1950. I 
am not certain of the date. I worked there in 
1946, when it was independently owned, as a 
Teporter. Yes, I think I can honestly say that 
we are a far better newspaper. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Can you be more specif- 
ic? Can you tell us what the Thomson chain 
does for your newspaper that it has not done 
for say the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix which as 
you said earlier is in some competition? 


_ Mr. Denhoff: I would like that question 
again, Mr. Fortier—what has... 


Mr. Yves Fortier: What does the Thomson 
chain, what services does the Thomson chain 
orovide for your newspaper that makes it a 
etter newspaper than one which competes in 
some degree with it, to wit, the Saskatoon 
5tar-Phoenix? 
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Mr. Denhoff: I don’t think this would be a 
reasonable comparison; let me try to answer 
it this way. The Star-Phoenix, because it is in 
a much larger community—Saskatoon is a 
city of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
or so, and as you know is owned by the 
Sifton family along with the Regina Leader 
Post. For many years they have economically 
been able to afford their own correspondent, 
Mr. Stirling King, now in Ottawa for exam- 
ple, similarly to cover the Legislature in 
Regina on a permanent basis. The days when 
the Prince Albert Herald was independently 
owned there was just no hope of having a 
correspondent in Ottawa. We now have two 
actually columnists—Mr. Tissington—who 
was formerly the editor of the Prince Albert 
Herald. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Do you use those syn- 
dicated columnists? 


Mr. Denhoff: We use them if we want to 
use them, I will put it that way. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: Well, how often would 
you use them in any given month, would you 
say? 


Mr. Denhoff: I would think that we would 
use most of the columns, pretty well every- 
thing that Mr. Tissington sends us, but only 
because what he sends us is sent to us 
because it is of local interest. It might be on 
the Fresh Water Fish Marketing Board, or CP 
might not have a great interest in it. 


The Chairman: Or it could be on Mr. 
Diefenbaker? 
Mr. Denhoff: Quite often it is on Mr. 


Diefenbaker. 
The Chairman: I am sure it is. 


Mr. Denhoff: There is an abiding interest in 
Mr. Diefenbaker in Prince Albert. They are 
used purely on the basis that anything else is 
used, on interest in them. They have to stand 
up against everything else. There is no com- 
pulsion to use them in any way shape or 
form. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: But you do use them? 


Mr. Denhoff: We do use most of them but 
we do discard some. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: What about the syndicat- 
ed columns to which you can have access, do 
you use them? 
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Mr. Denhoff: We use some and we discard 
some others. A large part of it is women’s 
material... 


The Chairman: Ann Landers, is that one of 
them? 


Mr. Denhoff: Ann Landers, of course. We 
daren’t throw that away because our phone 
wouldn’t stop ringing. 


The Chairman: And horoscope columns? 


Mr. Denhoff: Yes, and horoscope columns. 
It is not quite the same but bridge, crossword 
puzzles... 


The Chairman: All American? 


Mr. Denhoff: No, we have a feature that we 
run—It Happened in Canada, for example, is 
very popular and very interesting, dealing 
with events in Canadian history or interesting 
sidelights on days gone by in Canada’s histo- 
ry. I am not sure whether our bridge man is 
Canadian or American. 


The Chairman: Are there any Canadian 
astrologists? 


Mr. Denhoff: I wouldn’t know. 


The Chairman: The Broadcasting Act com- 
pels broadcasters under law to contribute to 
national unity. Do you think that newspaper 
publishers contribute to national unity? 


Mr. Denhoff: In Canada, offhand, I know of 
no newspaper proprietors, publishers, who are 
preaching separatism of any kind. 


The Chairman: Well, does your paper con- 
tribute to national unity? 


Mr. Denhoff: I was going to say that unless 
the problems of the Northern Saskatchewan 
farmer are met there may be a groundswell 
towards Western separatism. I can’t envisage 
it at the moment but the day might come and 
I might agree this is one answer for Western 
Canadians. As I say I don’t feel that way at 
the moment and I can’t quite envisage myself 
seeing it. 


The Chairman: You think there would be a 
greater understanding of the problems of the 
Saskatchewan farmer if La Presse and Le 
Devoir had correspondents in Saskatchewan 
or had people who were familiar with the 
problems of Saskatchewan? 


Mr. Denhoff: I am not qualified to speak on 
the Quebec question in any way shape or 
form but I know that one of the papers had 
an article dealing with bootlegging of wheat 
by the Saskatchewan farmers. It was the 
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main story across the bottom of the paper—it) 
may have been the Ottawa French paper, I 
don’t know. | 


The Chairman: Well, the question I am 
coming to is, do you think it would improve 
your service to your readers if the Thomson) 
papers retained a correspondent in Quebec? 
Would this help you interpret French Canal 
to your readers? 


Mr. Denhoff: I honestly don’t know. Be- 
cause of our limitations of space I am not 
sure that we are at the moment—I don't 
check the files that often—but I am not sure 
at the moment that we use everything that is 
supplied by Canadian Press. We have a very 
severe space limitation. If I might though 
I would like to get back to your other ques- 
dion x % 


The Chairman: Well, just on this one fo 
one moment. Do you think—I don’t want t 
put words in your mouth now, and I am sur: 
you won’t let me, but do you not think tha 
your service to your readers would bi 
improved if the Thomson papers had a corre 
spondent in the Province of Quebec? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, what you are suggestin, 
in one sense is that the Canadian Press is no 
doing an adequate job of reporting events i) 
Quebec. 


The Chairman: No, I did not ask you that. | 
asked you if you think your service to you 
readers would be improved by the Thomso) 
papers retaining a correspondent in Quebec. | 


Mr. Denhoff: Theoretically it might be. 


The Chairman: Well, how about practicall; 
in fact? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, I am thinking in term 
of space consideration and in terms of all th 
other areas that we have to deal with and 
do feel that although we have had individu’ 
critisism on the subject of more news fro’ 
Quebec, I do feel that they are doing quite 4 
adequate job. 


The Chairman: I will just ask the san 
uestion of Mr. Garner. 


Mr. Garner: Well, there are a number 
papers, members of Canadian Press, 
Quebec, and as members of the Canadii 
Press one of the duties of the papers is to 4 
information on Quebec. This comes OV 
Canadian Press wires and ends up in 0 
office the same as every other office | 
Canada. We do use much of this material. 
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_ The Chairman: Well then, why have Mr. 
Nicholson and Mr. Tissington in the Press 
Gallery in Ottawa—you could use CP and not 
have your own correspondent in the Press 
Gallery? 


Mr. Garner: Well, there is so much other 
information here to be gleaned... 


_ The Chairman: Well, I would suggest that 
there is so much other information to be 


gleaned in Quebec? 


| Mr. Garner: Well, one man_ covering 
Quebec would be spreading himself pretty 
chin. 

_ The Chairman: Not quite as thin as no man 
sovering Quebec. 


_ Senator Prowse: I would like both of them 
0 answer and the question is this: do you 
eel that you are getting adequate news at the 
oresent time so that your people are fully 
nformed on what is happening in the Prov- 
nee of Quebec—what is going on in the 
minds of the people of Quebec? 


| Mr. Garner: Well, just offhand, I would 
hink that over the past two or three years 
here is hardly a day goes by that we don’t 
lave reference to Quebec. 


| Senator Prowse: Well, I am not asking you 
hat. Iam asking you whether you think your 
veople or the people that read your paper 
an depend on your paper for information 
nd have they been over the past five years 
nd are they now fully aware of what is 
oing on in minds of the people of Quebec? 


_ Mr. Denhoff: Senator Prowse, surely that 
uestion can only be answered if we agree 
yhat is actually in the minds of the people of 
Juebec, and there seems to be a great deal of 
isagreement, from the Prime Minister with 
1e view on one side that separatism is not 
je great threat it is made out to be, and Mr. 
‘ene Levesque on the other side. 


Senator Prowse: Well, let me put it to you 
iis way: do both of you feel that you have 
il the information you need so that you are 
mmpletely satisfied you are aware of what is 
din on in Quebec and what is motivating 
hat is going on in Quebec? 


Mr. Garner: Well, of course, we are a local 
Owspaper... 


i 

Senator Prowse: No, no, no. I am asking 
ou as an individual. 

i 
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Mr. Garner: Well, I think that I am reason- 
ably well informed myself on Quebec and the 
happenings that are going on there through 
reading our own columns. 


Senator Prowse: And you, Mr. Denhoff? 


Mr. Denhoff: Senator Prowse, it is another 
area where we could certainly devote more 
space, but I could say that on five other 
subjects. 


Senator Prowse: I am asking what you feel. 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, what I am trying to lead 
up to, Senator Prowse, is that I feel within 
the bounds of human possibility without visit- 
ing Quebec and making a personal survey, I 
am in a rough way certainly aware of the 
turmoil and the great movement underway in 
Quebec but that I can’t answer that question 
without submitting to an examination as to 
what I actually know. I feel well informed, 
that is all I can say. Certainly this is from 
what I read, from what is coming to us. 


The Chairman: Could I ask this question 
which I think is cogent at this time? Do you 
feel that the Peterborough Examiner under- 
stands and is sympathetic towards and inter- 
prets for its readers the problems of the 
wheat farmers in Saskatchewan? 


Mr. Garner: I feel that Canadian Press has 
covered this situation, probably not in depth, 
but I think so. 


The Chairman: Do you Mr. Denhoff? Do 
you think that the readers of the press gener- 
ally in Eastern Canada—let’s take the specific 
example of the Examiner—are sufficiently 
well informed on the problems of the Western 
farmer? 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, I am certainly surprise 
when I come down here, and I come down 
once or twice a year, to find people aware 
and they know that we have had a bumper 
crop and that our granaries are glutted, but 
whether this is a general knowledge I am not 
sure. 


The Chairman: I think the Eastern areas 
are well informed on these problems. 


Mr. Denhoff: I know that Canadian Press 
just recently carried a series on the crop 
situation, the marketing situation, and the 
economic situation as related to the Western 
wheat farmer, but I am not sure that many of 
the Ontario communities are definitely con- 
cerned with the Western farmer, because I 
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understand Massey-Ferguson just had to lay 
off a number of employees because they are 
not: selling enough farm implements to the 
Western Provinces, and I hope they are, but I 
can’t say for sure. 


The Chairman: Are the Senators who have 
final questions—I think we should be pre- 
pared to... 


Mr. Denhoff: There was one question that 
you asked me a while ago and I didn’t want 
to get it on the record. You mentioned that 
the radio law insist radio stations contribute 
to national unity. I think it should be estab- 
lished for the record that as one of the other 
speakers did mention, there are only a certain 
number of radio bands, but there is no limit 
to the number of newspapers that are 
published. 


The Chairman: Well, just let me make my 
point. I am not suggesting for a moment that 
there should be a law—I agree with many of 
the points that have been made at the hear- 
ings about Government pressure and Govern- 
ment influence as far as the press is con- 
cerned, and I agree with the preliminary 
statements which were made this afternoon 
by Mr. McCabe in this connection, and I am 
not suggesting for a moment that publishers 
should be compelled by law, but I am won- 
dering if in fact, however I think, the publish- 
ers contribute to national unity. 


Mr. Denhoff: Well, I think they do feel that 
way and I think they do feel that 
responsibility. 


The Chairman: Are there other questions 
that the Senators have? 


Mr. Yves Fortier: I would like to hear from 
our witnesses—when you have these once 
a year meetings in Toronto with the owner 
or respresentatives of the owners, do you ever 
voice requests for improvements in the ser- 
vice that you receive from the group? 


Mr. Denhoff: In terms of capital expendi- 
tures? Every year. 


Mr. Yves Fortier: In terms of a better 
coverage. 


Mr. Denhoff: I have been happily sur- 
prised—it is my own decision in a sense, but I 
am running a viable business—I hope I 
am—and it must be strong as a community 
service and I hope the community deserves it. 
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I am delighted to be able to tell you that ir 
the years since the newspaper became fl 
Thomson newspaper the salaries are wa} 
beyond what I expected them to be when | 
returned to this newspaper and just the othe) 
day I hired a reporter away from Regina 
which economically could certainly afford t 
pay much more than I can. But I have ni 
problems in that regard except in a broa( 
sense that there is a limit to what one can di 
in a given size of community. . 


Mr. Yves Fortier: I would like to ask you 
question along those lines also. an 
improvements to which you have referre 
since the Thomson takeover—to what exten 
are they attributable to being part of th 
chain—to what extent do you feel they woul 
have happened anyway if circulation, adver 
tisers, and therefore revenue of the loc: 
newspaper increased? ) 


Mr. Denhoff: Mr. Fortier, I wish that whe 
I was struggling with a small weekly—it we 
a successful one I may add—my volum 
increased, circulation increased and my pro: 
its increased. I am very proud—but I ju 
wish that I had the benefit of one tenth of th 
advice on technical matters, on business ma) 
ters. I must say that I would have been 
much better paper and a much healthic 
paper at that time and in this sense it is ju) 
fantastic to me, it just makes-all the diffe 
ence in the world. 


if 


The Chairman: You belong to the CDNPA’ 


Mr. Denhoff: No, I do not. 
The Chairman: Do you, Mr. Garner? 
Mr. Garner: Yes, I do. 


The Chairman: Well, that could lead to 
line of questioning which I won’t pursi) 
Does your managing editor belong to +) 
Managing Editors Conference? / 
Mr. Garner: Yes, he does, sir. 


The Chairman; Does yours? 
| 
Mr. Denhoff: No, he doesn’t. I did wher! 


was managing editor at Moose Jaw. | 


The Chairman: Well, if I may say, gent: 
men, I think I said this afternoon how gra’ 
ful we were to the people from Thoms} 
Newspapers Limited for coming. I think t's 
particular hearing this evening has bel 
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inating as far as this afternoon’s discus- you Mr. Garner and thank you Mr. Denhoff 


concerned, and it has been useful in for coming. 
lf. We are grateful to you both, and thank The Committee adjourned. 
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Beaubien 
Bourque 
Davey 
Everett 
Hays 


MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


and Messrs. 


Langlois Smith 
Macdonald (Cape Breton) Sparrow 
McElman Welch 
Petten White 
Prowse Willis 
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(Quorum 5) 


‘ 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 


counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of 
the Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject 
in the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Beaubien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White 
and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special 
Committee. 
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The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. | 
“With leave of the Senate, | 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- | 
able Senator Smith: ) 
That Rule 76(4) be suspendd in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period. 
After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division.” 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, December 19th, 1969. 
(8) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Bourque, McElman, 
Petten, Prowse and Smith. (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director: 
Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing the Toronto Telegram, were heard: 
Mr. John W. H. Bassett, Chairman and Publisher; 
Mr. Fraser Kelly, Political Editor; 
Mr. Arnold H. Agnew, Vice-president and Editor in Chief; 
Mr. Douglas G. Bassett, Director; 


The following witnesses, representing the Toronto Telegram, were present 
but not heard: 


Mr. Delbert Perigoe, President 
Mr. Gordon V. Ashworth, Vice-president and Treasurer 


At 12.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, January 20th 1970, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST. 


Gerard Lemire, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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| THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Friday, December 19th, 1969. 


|The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
aorning we are receiving a brief from the 
ieman and the publisher of The Toronto 
‘elegram, Mr. John Bassett who is sitting on 
ay immediate right. 
On his immediate right is Mr. Douglas Bas- 
ott, Director of the Telegram Publishing 
ompany Ltd., and on Mr. Douglas Bassett’s 
ght is Mr. Gordon Ashworth, Vice-President 
ad treasurer of the telegram publishing com- 
any Limited. On his immediate right is per- 
aps a more familiar face, Mr. Fraser Kelly, 
olitical Editor, of The Telegram. On my left 
| Delbert S. Perigoe, President, Telegram 
ublishing Company Limited., and on his left 
Mr. Arnold H. Agnew, Vice-President and 
jitor-in-chief, Telegram Publishing Compa- 
y Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 


‘Mr. John Thank you, 
jairman. 


Basseit: Mr. 


‘The Chairman: Now, Mr. Bassett, as 
quested, your brief was received more than 
ree weeks in advance, it has been circulated 
‘the Members of the Committee. They have 
died its contents, and I think for the pur- 
1ses of our discussion this morning we could 
‘ke the brief as read. 

I propose to begin perhaps by taking fifteen 
lmutes during which you can explain its 
(intents or expand upon it. Indeed you may 
\k about anything else which may be on 
Jur mind. You do not need to use that time 
iriod, it is entirely up to you. Following the 
{een minutes the Senators would welcome a 
Iriod of questions. They may question you 
( the contents of the brief, but there will be 
Oer questions as well. If you wish to direct 
«y of the questions that they ask to other 
Imbers of your group, please do so I am sure 
31 would not mind, there may be specific 
Cestions they would wish to address, for 
{ample to Fraser. 

daving said that, the only other thing I 
\uld like to mention, if there is, during the 


question period, anything which you feel is of 
such a private and confidential nature that 
you would prefer to answer in camera, then 
we would be prepared to meet any such 
request. It probably will not be necessary, but 
in the event it should arise—fine. 


Mr. J. W. H. Bassett: Thank you very 
much, sir. Taking for granted that the brief 
has been read, I have nothing further to say, 
gentlemen, other than what is in the brief. As 
the brief points out, if my premise is correct, 
namely that when we talk about Canadian 
ownership of newspapers, what we really 
mean and hope to achieve, is a diversified, 
viable Canadian ownership whenever possible, 
with strong local identification. As I said in 
my brief, I had the permission of the former 
Prime Minister to account in the brief, a 
dinner party in Mr. Pearson’s home where a 
lot of us where there and did discuss the 
matter very seriously throughout an evening. 
I don’t think anybody objects at all—nobody 
that I know of in the publishing business, 
doesn’t believe that the communications in 
this country should be in the hands of 
Canadians. 

I think there are many of us, certainly I am 
one, who would hope Senator, that this Com- 
mittee would closely investigate the possibili- 
ty for the future, if recommendations could 
come forward to make it more financially 
possible for those daily newspapers which are 
still independently owned and published, and 
managed in the areas where they are pub- 
lished. I am thinking, as I said in the brief, 
perhaps because I operate out of Toronto, I 
am thinking particularly of the provincial 
press in Ontario: I think if this could be done, 
that this would be a great service to the 
press, and beyond that because I believe the 
press exists to serve the public, and therefore 
I think it would be a great service to the 
public. 

The other aspect of the brief was simply 
that I would hope that this Committee would 
examine the use by Canadian publishers of 
Canadian newsprint, and would perhaps use 
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the power of this Committee to find out in 
some detail what takes place in Sweden. It is 
very difficult, I have tried for some years. I 
sent a man to Sweden, the Swedish newspa- 
per publishers are very careful about the 
information which they give. I guess they do 
not want to upset a good thing, I don’t know, 
but it does seem to me that the use of 
Canadian newsprint by Canadian publica- 
tions, Canadian publishers is important, and 
this should be perhaps of interest to this 
Committee. 


Now, I know that the whole brief could be 
interpreted as being a special plea for the 
communications print media particularly, and 
of course, it is: and I make no apology for 
that, and as I point out in the brief, it does 
seem to me that the precedent has been set. 
The Government of Canada has used fiscal 
policy quite properly, in my view, because 
they believe that it is in the national interest 
that daily newspapers—and it applies beyond 
that, but here I am appearing in the capacity 
of a newspaper publisher of a daily newspa- 
per—remain in Canadian hands. 

Again quite properly in my view, the Gov- 
ernment did not wish to enter into direct 
legislation which might have been interpreted 
by some, as an interference with the tradi- 
tional freedoms of the press, and therefore 
they used fiscal policy to achieve their objec- 
tive, all quite properly; but it did have the 
end result of putting the newspapers in a 
special category, and therefore if this was 
regarded as important in the national interest, 
my view is that it is equally important to see 
that what I believe are really the underlying 
objectives of this action be considered, and if 
my views find some merit, this would be car- 
ried forward. 


If I may, as I said in my brief, be allowed 
in public to a personal note, I did want to 
make it clear while this may be construed as 
a personal, or special plea for communica- 
tions, it is not a personal plea because I do 
not own any shares personally at all. What- 
ever shares I have owned of any of our busi- 
nesses have long since been put in a trust, 
and if I died tomorrow, although I hope to 
live to 98, if I die tomorrow, this would not 
affect my situation at all, and I did not want 
anybody to think that it did. 

Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: The one thing that I intend- 
ed to do in my remarks, and did not, perhaps 
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you would just explain the absence of John F 
Bassett? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes. Two of my three sons ar 
engaged in business with me. My third son i 
not. He is engaged in the financial business i 
New York. My eldest son had hoped to b 
present, and at the time I wrote the brief w 
thought he was coming; however, he had t 
have a cartilage operation on his knee | 
other day, the third one unfortunately, so hi 
only got out of the hospital the day befor 
yesterday, and is limping around on crutche; 
I am sorry, I apologize. | 


The Chairman: Section 2 of your brik 
states your son Douglas is sitting on your lef 
I would like to make it perfectly clear. 


Mr. Bassett: Will the real Keith Davey... 


The Chairman: I know John, and we al 
sorry he is not here, and please convey Ot 
good wishes. I would also like to give to th, 
senators and to the witnesses some indicatic 
of our time table. I am hopeful that we mé 
be able to complete our questioning ar 
adjourn at about 12.30 because I promised tl) 
members will attend the Royal Assent whi 
is 12.45. 

I would also like to mention to the Senallal 
that Mr. Bassett is here today in the capaci 
as Chairman and Publisher of The Telegra 
Publishing Company Limited and while que) 
tions about CTV and CFTO will not necé 
sarily be out of order, you should be mindf, 
of the fact there will be opportunities later . 
these hearings to talk to people in CTV al 
CHiLO: ol 

Yes, Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: Thank you, Mr. = 


Now, as Mr. Bassett knows, I have a spec 
interest in the newsprint business which I 
not think we need to go into, he knows that. 
I have looked at this brief very careful 
and I must first insofar as the brief in gene! 
is concerned, it is a very valuable one in ts 
respect—that you point out, and aim atc 
tain recommendations, and it is on the bas 
of those recommendations I would like to 
most of our discussions rest, because it is 
unusual and very interesting proposal ik 
you made with regard to newspaper prit 
prices. 
In your brief starting on Page 10 you ben 
the discussions, and it follows along to Pie 
14 when you arrive at your proposal tt 
consideration should be given to newsprii: 
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| that tax benefits should be considered for 
newsprint manufacturers to be used for a 
reduction of prices to the total Canadian pub- 
lishers, I interpret that as being a kind of 
Government subsidy to the public interest 
because it involves a media that must be in 
serious trouble. You would prefer to stand on 
your own two feet. 


Now, I would like to explore that a little bit 
|if I may. In the first place I want to draw 
| your attention to the table, and it is an inter- 
esting table, on Page 11 showing the constant 
rise in the cost of newsprint. I know it is a 
_ worry to a lot of the publishers. It is a worry 
_to the newsprint industry too. I hope I am not 
taking too long to paint a background on this 
thing? 


The Chairman: It is fine. 


Senator Smith: Because there have been 
times when we have just about hoped we 
have finished one of these periods in which 
the industry found itself in serious trouble. 
‘Perhaps the most serious trouble the industry 
|Was ever in was in the days when newsprint 
sold for $35.00 a ton when you, yourself, were 
a temporary employee of a news print indus- 
try in my own area, but let me just.. 
| Mr. Bassett: If they survived... 

Senator Smith: That was worse, of course. 
That was during the very, very tough days. 
Let me ask you this question then. At the 
bottom of your table as of January Ist., the 
price of newsprint according to your table 
will be $143.00 per ton Canadian and you 
‘were notified of that on September 30th., 
1969. Do you expect to have to pay $143.00 a 
ton for all the newsprint that you use as of 
January 1st., 1970, and if not, what price are 


you going to pay for it? 


| Mr. Basseti: I expect to pay $143.00 a ton. 
Do you know any way I can get it cheaper 
from the Mersey Paper Company, I am a 
prime customer. That is my objection. I 
believe, I make it very clear in the brief, and 
of course I have made it very clear over a 
period of years, nobody, and least of all 
myself wants to see the newsprint industry in 
the kind of condition it was, along—I might 
say of course with most other industry—in 
whe depression years. As you have said I have 
worked on the Mersey Paper Company. The 
‘act is, however, that the newsprint industry 
S the greatest earner of American dollars of 
Any single industry that we have and it is my 
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considered opinion that if any other industry 
raised its prices—I am not at the moment 
speaking of the amounts which may be justi- 
fied or may not be justified—but if every mill 
and every aspect of a business in this country 
raised its price by the same amounts within 
the same period of time to every single cus- 
tomer it does seem to me that there might be 
some interest by the Combines people in that 
kind of procedure over a period of years. 


Senator Smith: Yes. I am quite familiar 
with your statement in your brief, but I do 
not have the reference here, that you have 
always taken the position that there 1S) kh 
effect, a Combine; that the response when you 
have taken it up with the Newsprint Associa- 
tion and Pulp and Paper Association has been 
that Mr. Fowler has always said ‘well, go 
ahead and prove, if you think so”. This is not 
the first time I have heard it raised, and it is 
a subject that interests me perhaps as a Par- 
liamentarian as well as a citizen and my 
information over the years, and gained only 
from being very friendly and—of course, I 
want to put on the record I have no connec- 
tion whatsoever with the Bowater Mersey 
Paper Company. My profession used to be a 
dental surgeon and that is a far cry from the 
newsprint industry—but they themselves, 
have always categorically denied that insofar 
as the extent of their supply to the Canadian 
market was concerned, and also with regard 
to supply of certain areas of their market in 
the State because they have been into very 
competitive situations. 

Now, just recently I have had another 
assurance that insofar as their knowledge is 
concerned that they have now passed through 
one of the most competitive market situations 
that they have ever experienced. It has been 
difficult; they have been searching within the 
radius of Toronto, and over in Detroit for 
extra markets to take up the slack. As we all 
know, the industry itself has been down. 
They have laid off men _ for varying 
periods... 


The Chairman: I think the Senator is 
coming very dangerously close to making a 
speech. 


Senator Smith: Oh, all right, I will stop. It 
is a difficult area to explore. Now, I think I 
have come to the question. 


The Chairman: I do not mean to interrupt 
your train of thought, Senator. 
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Senator Smith: Quite apart from the billed 
price, I may be misinformed and I want to 
know whether I am because I am seeking the 
real story on this thing, are there any other— 
I do not like to use the word “device”, there 
must be a better word—is there any other 
technique of getting a favourable position in 
the purchase of newsprint apart from the 
price “so much per ton’? You say that you 
are going to pay $143.00? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes, there is. Yes, the advan- 
tage that we have been able to achieve, and I 
am speaking only of the Telegram obviously, 
we have with certain of our suppliers—it is 
important in the money market of today, and 
we use a great deal of newsprint, we have 
been able—with I think two of our suppliers 
to have extended credit which has, if you 
figure in the interest rates, gives you some 
advantage. In other words, we get a ton of 
newsprint and instead of paying in 30 days in 
certain areas we would not pay for it for 90 
days. 


The Chairman: Do you ever go higher than 
90 days? 


Mr. Douglas Bassetti: Oh, I think we have 
on occasion. 


The Chairman: What is the highest? 


Mr. D. Bassett: It depends on the arrange- 
ment you would make, probably 120 days at 
the most. 


Senator Smith: Do you ever figure what 
that monetary value is? 


Mr. J. Bassett: Maybe it amounts to $3.00 
to $4.00 a ton but this is applied to two 
suppliers, and we have five suppliers. We 
were not successful in negotiating it with the 
others. 


Senator Smith: Yes. Are there any other 
techniques used to try to better this price that 
is supposed to have been the agreed price? 


Mr. J. Bassett: Not that I know of. When I 
came to the Telegram as General Manager, 
and Mr. McCullough was alive, the Telegram 
got all its newsprint from one source. I felt 
this was a weak position for the newspaper to 
be in. As President of that Company when 
the contract ran out after I had been there 
about a year. I then negotiated with other 
companies; but the President of the newsprint 
company which had been the traditional 
supplier, and still supplies us with a consider- 
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able amount of newsprint was a great friend 
of the late George McCullough. I had not 
consulted Mr. McCullough about these 
negotiations but of course the President of 
that newsprint Company did; and we again | 
signed a contract for one supplier only. It | 
proved to be an unwise decision because 
during that period of time Weekend Magazine 
came into being. We went into Weekend | 
Magazine and we were responsible for a_ 
coloured comic section, and this newsprint 
company in spite of its promises to us did not 
supply it. It was in the amount of about five 
thousand tons of newsprint a year; so happily 
we were able to find the newsprint in other 
sources. Of course when that contract ran 
out—in the meantime Mr. McCullough unfor- | 
tunately had died, but I then negotiated with | 
several suppliers and we have followed that 
policy since. 


| 
: 
| 


Senator Smith: Mr. Bassett, is this price 
that you pay, is that F.O.B. at the back door | 


of your plant—perhaps the front door? 
| 

Mr. Bassett: No, the back door. Delivered to | 
the plant. 


Senator Smith: Has it always been that 
way? 

Mr. Bassett: There was a time it was deliv- 
ered to the siding, and we had to deliver it 
from the siding to our plant. 

Senator Smith: There would be a trucking 
charge? 

Mr. Bassett: That is right, there was a) 
trucking charge. Now the mill absorbs that! 
charge. 


Senator Smith: Is all your newsprint 


brought to you by rail? | 


Mr. Bassett: No. 60 percent by rail and the 
balance by truck. 


Senator Smith: You don’t have any news- 
print delivered by water? 


Mr. Bassett: Oh, we tried for awhile. You 
knew Moby Jones—he was Chief Engineer 0: 
the newsprint at Bowater. As you probabl) 
know better than I, they were very keen, anc 
when he talks of the competitive situation 
they were very keen to extend their sale: 
within Canada. They felt they should be sell 
ing in Canada which they were not doing t 
any great extent at all. We were glad to d 
business with them for lots of reasons. H 


( 
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had the idea if the newsprint came by water 
this would reduce the cost to us—reduce the 
‘cost to them thereby reducing the cost to us. 
‘It just did not work out that way. Do we still 
do business with them? 

_ Mr. D. Bassett: No, no. The damage at the 
wharf was just fantastic. 


Senator Smith: That is an interesting point. 
Do you know the reason? 


| Mr. J. Basseti: I do not know oe oe i 
have heard talks about the stevedores, but. 


| Senator Smith: Well, you know it appears 
aot to be, but it is a very delicate thing to 
handle on the wharf side—unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. I presume this was supplied by 
Bowater (Newfoundland) by one of the ships 
Z0ing up the canals. I would not know any- 
thing about that at all. 


_ I would like now to turn to your reference 
m the brief with regard to the differential 
oetween the price the American publishers 
vay, and the price that the Canadian Publish- 
ors have to pay. From the reading of your 
orief, there is a certain difference but you 
seem to play it down as though it was not 
mportant. What is that differential in your 
*xperience? 


Mr. J. Bassett: It is important, but I do not 
hink it is important enough. The differential 
s traditionally based on the price of news- 
orint delivered to New Yorke Mr. Perigoe, 
correct me if I am wrong, which is quite 
dossible—but traditionally the price was fixed 
on what it cost for a ton of newsprint F.O.B. 
Jew York City. If a paper was located nearer 
0a mill than New York City the transporta- 
jon of getting that ton of newsprint from 
hat mill to that newspaper was less, and that 
dvantage would accrue to the pubuchors 
‘or instance for some years I was publisher 
if a small daily newspaper in Sherbrooke, 
Sdlebec. It was a small paper but we used to 
jet our newsprint sent down in the back of a 
cuck virtually from the International Paper 
‘ill in Three Rivers. So the cost of the news- 
rint delivered to Sherbrooke, a few hun- 
‘red tons a year, in that way, sent down the 
‘oad from Three Rivers to Sherbrooke was 
2ss than the transportation of a similar ton 
fnewsprint from that mill to New York, and 
derefore the differential grew in that way. 


)Senator Smith: What is your experience of 
Oday with regard to what that differential 
eally is? 
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Mr. Perigoe: About $9.00 a ton. $152.00 in 
the States, and $143.00 in Canada. 


Senator Smith: It used to be $4.00. Now it 
is $9.00? 


Mr. Perigoe: Now, it is $9.00. 


Senator Smith: Have you also taken into 
consideration the effect of the American 
exchange situation? 


Mr. Perigoe: The American customer is 
only paying $152.00; he is paying it in U-S. 
funds. 


Senator Smith: He pays in U.S. funds? 
Mr. Perigoe: The benefit is to the mill. 
Senator Smiih: Thank God for that. 


Mr. Bassett: Oh, of course, I would not care 
if the American publisher paid $180.00 a ton. 


Senator Smith: You don’t agree then this 
should form part of my personal assessment 
of the facts of the differential. I should ignore 
this 8 percent or 9 percent, whatever it 1S 
that goes into it when I am trying to under- 
stand the comparative position of the publish- 
er down in New York with your position in 
this country. You believe that I should disre- 
gard the exchange situation? 


Mr. Bassett: Senator, I do not suggest you 
should disregard anything. There was a time, 
when the mills, for a short period of time 
when the Canadian dollar on the exchange 
was slightly higher. During that period, of 
course, the mills suffered on the exchange. I 
personally do not believe that the exchange 
rate is a fundamental aspect of the price per 
ton of newsprint. If tomorrow, through sound 
financial management, or through whatever 
reasons in this country, as compared to the 
United States, our dollars were par, the mill 
would lose that advantage. Now, presumably 
there might be other advantages that the 
mills would accrue in other ways if the dol- 
lars were at par. I do not know, but if that 
advantage goes to the mills, and if they 
regard it over-all as an advantage, I am glad. 
The thing, which as I say in the brief, and 
this discussion has been going on for years 
with the publishers and the newsprint manu- 
facturers, some publishers, I, for one of them, 
have been much more vociferous about it 
than others. For a period of fifteen years I 
have been complaining about this because I 
object to the principle as much as anything 
else. 


Siewlz 


The fact is that the price of a ton of 
Canadian newsprint to a Canadian publisher 
is basically set on the price of newsprint 
delivered in New York. I don’t think that is 
right. 

The other matter, as I said in the brief, is 
for years presidents of newsprint companies 
would say to me, “Well, John if we make any 
real differential in price to Canadians, this is 
going to upset our American customers. How 
are we going to justify to an American cus- 
tomer that you are paying less”. I don’t 
believe that to hold water anymore because 
newsprint manufacturers will be the first to 
tell you that if their American customers can 
get their newsprint less expensively, and just 
as conveniently, and the qulity is good—more 
or less. The Georgia Pines development is an 
ever increasing source of newsprint—the 
American publishers that used to take Canadi- 
an newsprint that can now get it less expen- 
sively from the State of Georgia have not 
hesitated because of the long association 
with their Canadian suppliers. They have not 
hesitated two minutes, and I do not believe 
this would upset their customers in the U.S. 
Fellow who buys newsprint in Canada buys it 
because it is the best product all around that 
he can get at the price delivered to his news- 
paper. That is my view. 


The Chairman: Just on that point, you said 
that you do not think that argument holds 
water any more. Do you think it ever did? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I think it held water 
before there was any newsprint available 
from Georgia. Georgia Pines Development is 
a post-war development. 


The Chairman: But 
development? 


prior to _ that 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I accepted it. I was a 
young fellow, as I say in the brief. 


Mr. Chairman: You were naive. 


Mr. Bassett: I was naive—maybe. Also no 
Canadian publisher that I know of, and I do 
not want to be misconstrued on this—I think 
the Canadian newsprint industry is a hell of a 
fine industry, and its development has meant 
millions and millions of dollars of foreign 


exchange coming into Canada which we vital- 


ly need—nobody wants to interfere with that 
situation, a great export like that. 


The Chairman: You made that clear 


enough. 
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Mr. Bassett: But the total Canadian use of! 
newsprint is approximately 10 per cent of 
production. My view is that if the Govern- 
ment of Canada has decided in the national) 
interest newspapers have to be in a special 
category and I find nobody that disagrees 
with that. I therefore question if anybody 
would come before the Committee and sug- 
gest that this Committee recommend to the 
Government that Canadian qualifications be 
removed so that the publishers could then gc 
out and sell their newspapers, if they so 
desired, in the market place to the richest 
purchaser. I don’t suppose anybody would 
ever suggest that. 


Mr. Chairman: Well, subject to reading the 
record I think that has been suggested. 


Mr. Bassett; Well, I would be _ totally 


opposed to it. 
Senator Prowse: Not quite. 
The Chairman: Not quite—almost. 


Senator Smith: You just cannot agree witl 
me then that the fact that the price in Nev 
York City is $152.00 U.S. is not the basis thi 
U.S. translated into lesser Canadian dollars) 
That does not seem to me to be the basis fo 
their prices down in the United States, and 
do not want to — 


Mr. Bassett: I don’t think I follow you, sir. 


Senator Smith: All right, let me start agair 
It seems to me in the first place that if th 
American exchange was wiped out... 


Mr. Basseit: Yes. 


Senator Smith: In order for the newsprin 
industry in this country to stay in busines 
because they export 90 per cent of it, and n¢ 
all to the United States of course, they woul 
then have to negotiate a relatively highe 
price in order to compensate them for the los 
of that 8 per cent or 9 per cent. It is 8 per cer 
American exchange advantage which they ar 
under, otherwise they could not do busines' 
That is their profit if some of them ar 
having profits under average conditions; bu 
you just do not agree with me apparent 
that this is part of the reckoning when yo} 
figure the differential? 


Mr. Bassett: I believe it is perhaps part ( 
the reckoning of a board of directors of new! 
print companies. I don’t deny that, but I que: 
tion whether the foreign exchange should t 
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‘part of the reckoning. The proposal has 
merits, and it may be thrown out immediate- 
ly, in the first five minutes of your delibera- 
‘tions after the public hearings are over; but I 
jam sure it is part of the reckoning of a board 
‘of directors of a newsprint company. I am 
sure it should be part of the reckoning of the 
‘Senate Committee discussing this matter of 


/;Canadian publications. 

| 

| Senator Smith: Well, we have to explore 
| ithe thing from all angles, and we are going to 
‘be wrong in our assumptions, if any of us 


have assumptions on this, of course... 
Mr. Bassett: I hope you are not. 


Senator Smith: We are not talking about 
_ the effect on the mass media, of the cost of a 
product which you must have in order to 
publish, that is cost of newsprint. May I sug- 
_ gest to you and ask you for your comments— 
this is hypothetical but it can happen—if that 
American price with the American exchange 
was levelled off with this country, and that 
business on the New York market for reasons 
of survival had to be negotiated rather sharp- 
_ly upward, at least to 8 per cent to keep a lot 
of mills in operation, would you not under 
| those circumstances expect to pay more for 
_ your newsprint in that situation? 


| Mr. Bassett: I would expect to pay more for 
it, no question; but whether I would think 
that correct treatment for Canadian daily 
-aewspapers, I am not so sure. 

iy 

| Senator Smith: We are going back to what 
you are proposing, and this is interesting, 
of course, if those things happen then it is too 
much punishment for industry, and therefore 
Jovernment should consider subsidizing the 
dublic industry by giving cheaper newsprint? 


. The Chairman: No, I do not think he said 
ie 


_ Mr. Bassett: I reject that as absolutely out 
at hand. I am totally opposed to Government 
ubsidy for the press in any form whatso- 
*ver—absolutely, totally. 

| 


Senator Smith: I used the wrong terms. He 
aid the tax incentive, or tax correction with 
he industry which would result in lower 
_ wices. 


| Mr. Bassett: I do not think Senator that you 
an overlook the fact and basis of this whole 


‘rief. I wouldn’t be here at all, and unless I 
avited myself to this party. 
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The Chairman: You would have been invit- 
ed, I am quite sure. 


Mr. Basseit: But the basis of my whole 
brief, the reason I invited myself then is that 
I did not make the decision as a newspaper 
publisher, and I am empowered to do so. I 
have never been successful in two tries in 
getting to a position where I might have had 
a responsibility in the House, but the fact is 
that the Government of Canada decided that 
media was special. There had to be different 
rules. They said that if you want to go—well, 
you people were already in the publishing 
business when the rule was brought down, 
but they said—now, the rules are going to be 
ehanged; newspaper publishers are going to 
be different; in our free society, unlike any 
other business that I know of, that does not 
require a Government license to operate in 
the first place, you can’t sell your product, 
you can’t sell. your capital assets should you 
want to get out of that business to the highest 
bidder, on the open market because we 
believe in the public interest there must be 
certain restrictions; and they did that in my 
opinion for good and sufficient reason. Now, 
this Committee has been set up to explore the 
whole situation. I am simply suggesting that 
when that decision was taken that that deci- 
sion should be examined to see if what is in 
fact happening, is really what was intended 
by the representatives of the people of 
Canada. 


The Chairman: I think those comments 
really are contained in the first paragraphs of 
your brief. The brief was presented and we 
shall perhaps come on to those, and I quite 
agree they are basis for observation on the 
second part of the brief. I think the specific 
clause that Senator Smith was referring to 
was 92. I do not have the reference in front of 
me, in which of course this has been 
explored. Do you wish to comment on 92 
which is really what he was asking? 


Mr. Bassett: No, I have nothing to add to it, 
sir. 


Senator Smith: Yes, 92. Well, I have just 
about concluded this discussion, and I have 
found it very interesting. Thank you for 
being here, we are glad you came to give us 
your points of view, and answer the questions 
that arose. All I know is the skuttlebutt 
around the cocktail circle in Liverpool, and 
you know how small a circle that can ‘be? 
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Mr. Bassett: Unfortunately when I was 
there it was prohibition times and all you got 
was a bottle of red-eye for a buck a throw 
from the taxi driver. 


Senator Smith: Let me just conclude by 
making this particular reference on this par- 
ticular subject, that if it is to be accepted that 
we should ignore the benefits of the foreign 
exchange situation on Mr. Bassett’s tonnage 
figures which he gives as 44,000, my rapid 
calculation is that this particular publisher, 
Mr. Chairman, does benefit from a differential 
in total per annum of about $400,000.00 at the 
present time. As he said in the beginning 
there was a differential and it was important. 
If you take my figures it gets pretty close to a 
million dollars, nine hundred and twenty 
some thousand dollars. 

I am sorry I have held the floor so long. 


Mr. Chairman: No, that is... 


Senator Smith: I have a very simple ques- 
tion, and one of which other Members of the 
Committee have mentioned. I think others 
have been asked either formally or informally, 
and I put it to you, Mr. Bassett. What do you 
consider the second best newspaper in the 
country? Tell us why, if you have an opinion? 


Mr. Bassett: No, I have no objection. The 
two best newspapers in this country are the 
Toronto Telegram and the Toronto Star. Not 
necessarily in that order, but I think taking it 
all around that the two evening papers in 
Toronto are the best papers in Canada. I must 
hasten to add that I am not sure that is a 
unanimous decision among all of the members 
of the Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association, but I think if you examine in 
detail, and some among your Committee have 
had professional experience, if you see the 
total effort that these two newspapers make 
to meet what I regard as the responsibility of 
a publisher I think they come closest in the 
country to the ideal. 

Now, the last purpose that I have before 
this Committee is to promote the Toronto 
Star, so I will refer only to the Toronto Tele- 
gram, but mostly what I say does also apply 
to the Star. I notice in the Montreal Gazette 
this morning that Charles Templeton, an old 
friend of mine, appeared before you yester- 
day. Although he spoke of the three extraor- 
dinarily fine papers in Toronto, I do not put 
the Globe and Mail in the same category as I 
do the Star.and Telegram. With respect to the 
Globe and Mail, for instance, Mr. Templeton 
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spoke yesterday about foreign coverage. The 
great bulk of foreign news in the Globe aril 
Mail, is of course, from the New York Times 
Service and London Observer. They have a! 
staff man in China, and they have a staff man 
in Washington, and I think in London. . 
The Telegram has a staff man in Moscow,| 
the only Canadian newspaper to do so. The 
Canadian Press has even withdrawn its man) 
from Moscow. Only the C.B.C. and the 
Toronto Telegram represent the media of ei 
country in Moscow, surely one of the two or) 
three top capitals in the world. We have staff 
men now in Washington, London, Moscow, 
Paris, Bonn, Rome and Hong Kong. Now, this 
is a tremendous effort for a single daily news- 
paper. There is no daily newspaper in North 
America with the exception of the New York 
Times that has more foreign correspondents) 
than the Toronto Telegram. Virtually speak- 
ing not quite to the same extent, not by quite 
the same method, but the Toronto Star alsc 
do that kind of job in foreign coverage. For 
Canadian coverage men who are instructed, i 
they are not Canadian citizens they aré 
brought here; they have just all left, they) 
come here each year to Toronto and the} 
meet with Mr. Kelly, with our Ottawa bureat 
and with our senior editors. We have % 
foreign editor on our newspaper whose sole 
job is to deal with these foreign correspond 
ents—a well paid foreign editor, that is hi 
job, and as a result for instance what I regar( 
as a failure of the Canadian press for instance; 
to support a man in Moscow, we are able ti 
through a syndicate service, most of ou 
foreign correspondence, particularly ou) 
Moscow copy is made available to 34 paper 
across this country. Doing a national job a) 
well as a job for readers of the Toront) 


Telegram. 


/ 
Moving on to national news we support | 
bureau of three or four people in Ottawa. Th 
| 

Toronto Star at least as many, maybe mor¢ 
Both papers have bureaus at the city hall ij 
Toronto, Queen’s Park, and of course in th 
Province of Quebec. I was very interested 1 
read the press report of Mr. Ryan of L 
Devoir before your Committee because he is 
great friend of mine. Le Devoir and The Tele 
gram through our television interests, hay 
been able to do a good deal of things togethe 
in the field of public affairs; it has been 
great sorrow to him that the French dailic 
are not as representative of Ontario an 
Toronto as the Toronto dailies are dow 


i 
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there. The Globe of course is included in this 
' too. 

Now, if you go into the other aspects of 
journalism, if you look at the entertainment 
‘section of the Star and Telegram they are 
‘first rate; they compare with the entertain- 
ment section of any newspaper in North 
_ America that I see; and I see the New York 
Times, the Washington Star, and The Los 
| Angeles Times every day. The entertainment 
, section in the evening papers in Toronto, the 
‘amount of money they spend, the coverage 
they do on television, regular television 
‘columnists to news of movies, and plays. 
‘Toronto Star has a first rate—Nathan 
‘Cohen—well, anyway he is first rate. 


' We now send Ron Evans—Hickland—we 
now send people down to New York to cover 
‘the plays there, plays that ultimately come to 
‘Toronto. The whole entertainment section of 
‘both the evening papers is first rate. The 
‘Globe and Mail has a indifferent entertain- 
“ment section. 


The Chairman: As you cited those virtues, 
‘and I think you should know that when it 
‘comes to Quebec coverage, a number of wit- 
messes have specifically spoken of the good 
‘job which is being done by the Toronto 
‘papers, yours included. I could not help think- 
ing that as you listed these things that would 
not other publishers argue that that is fine; 
the Star and Telegram can afford to do these 
things; we cannot? 


Mr. Bassett: I would not attempt to answer 
it. 
_ The Chairman: But you did say that you do 


not think the Canadian Press does an ade- 
quate job in some of these areas? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I used to be very active 
in Canadian Press, a Director for many years, 
and I am not very active in the Canadian 
Press any more. I think that Canadian Press 
does an adequate job in certain areas but 
unfortunately these areas to my way of think- 
ng have very little reference to the need of a 
competetive daily newspaper. I think Canadi- 
in Press is designed to supply the needs— 
somebody has to supply the needs—but I 
shink Canadian Press is primarily designed to 
serve the needs of smaller middle sized dai- 
jes across the country, the non-competitive 
narket. 


| Senator Smith: This is very interesting—a 
very interesting response to my simple ques- 
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tion. I am so glad you could put this on the 
record because I think you will find the 
agreement of those of us who have the oppor- 
tunity of reading the newspapers that you 
speak of. A question occurs to me, have you 
read, or at least do you read the Washington 
Post? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes, I do, not regularly, but I 
get it. 


Senator Smith: Well, I am tracking you 
now then, do you notice that wonderful piece 
of newsprint that is published? 


Mr. Bassett: Comes from Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia. 


Senator Smith: Bet you life. I would just 
like to put something on the record in 
response to Mr. Bassett’s reference to no 
manufactured product rising so rapidly over 
such a short period of time, and indicate to 
the Committee a little justification for this 
rapid increase. In 1945—I confirmed these fig- 
ures just recently—the basic wage of the 
fellow that cleans the snow off the driveways, 
and does other menial tasks was .57¢ an hour; 
today the minimum wage is $2.98 plus rather 
expensive fringe benefits which are a little 
difficult to assess. That is one of the big rea- 
sons why the newsprint industry is in the 
position it is today with regard to price. 


That is all, thank you very much. 


The Chairman: I thank you Senator Smith, 
and I am sure the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce will thank you. 


Senator Prowse: I think we could leave the 
snow on the driveway at that price. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Senator Smith. 
I would like to pursue the question, Mr. Bas- 
sett, with the second best newspaper in 
Canada. We have heard a great deal of hear- 
say already, and I am sure we will hear more 
about the happy situation in Toronto, as it 
has often been referred to, of three active 
competitive daily newspapers, a_ situation 
which is said to be unique certainly in 
Canada, and perhaps in North America. Why 
does that situation pertain in Toronto? If I 
may say, Mr. Bassett, it is perhaps not suffi- 
cient to say it is the size of the area, because 
there are other cities, New York for example, 
which is probably four times the size of 
Toronto, has only three daily newspapers. 
Why does the situation pertain in Toronto, 
and not in other big urban centres? What is 
unique about Toronto? 
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Mr. Bassett: You say it is not enough to say 
it is the size, I think it is the importance of 
the Toronto market. It is probably the basic 
ability of the Toronto market to support this 
because after all there is not only three dai- 
lies, there are six television channels, and six 
or seven radio stations. I think that the basic 
reason has to be the richness of the Toronto 
market. 


The Chairman: Well, let me ask you this, I 
quite appreciate we are not studying the 
problems of newspapers in the United States, 
but I think for our study it would be interest- 
ing to know. Why, for example, in your opin- 
ion are there only three daily papers in New 
York, and other big American cities which 
you know better than I do, why there is not 
as much competition as in Toronto? 


Mr. Bassett: I think one of the factors of 
the situation in New York, and it is one of 
the reasons of course, why both The Star and 
The Telegram in recent years have gone into 
the business of acquiring suburban weekly 
papers in the peripheral areas of Toronto, of 
metropolitan Toronto. I suppose Mr. Hon- 
derich is coming here and he can answer for 
himself but certainly for instance at The 
Telegram, we had no interest at all in enter- 
ing the weekly newspaper field as such. I 
have not any interest in that field as a pub- 
lishing field. 

Now, that is only my personal view. I think 
the weekly papers served more in rural areas, 
and in all areas because they get to the heart 
of local news, and local issues that are of 
interest to the people in restricted areas; but 
we did not go into the weekly for those rea- 
sons at all. 

We went into the weekly business largely— 
I made this decision just a very few years 
ago—when I saw the tremendous develop- 
ment of the daily papers in Long Island. With 
the flight to the suburbs, the New York 
papers suffered greatly, and while papers 
were dying in New York a couple daily 
papers were developing in Suburban Long 
Island. So one day I took a pencil. I said— 
well, here is Lake Ontario, and I went like 
that (indicating) and I said let’s try and get 
weekly newspapers at strategic areas. I do not 
know what the future of these papers will be. 
Well, let me say first of all we got into this 
field to protect The Telegram. That was the 
objective, and my view was that possibly at 
some stage these weekly newspapers, on the 
day which they are normally published, 
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would go to the readers in those different 
areas as an insert—Harper, you know what I 
am talking about—as an insert of The Tele-| 
gram itself, and in this way we could retain 
the interest of families who perhaps at one 
time lived in Rosedale, or Forest Hill, or 
wherever, and had fied to the suburbs. 


The Chairman: When do you think that 
will happen, Mr. Bassett? 


Mr. Bassett: My son owns the weekly 
papers. They are going well on their own, and 
as so often happens he would very strongly 
resist now any idea of making a reader of the 
Mississauga News have to buy the Toronto 
Telegram in order to get his hands on the 
Mississauga News. So I cannot answer 
that, I do not know what the development 
will be. 


The Chairman: May I just say to the sena- 
tors on this point, and to you, I am sure you 
know—I am not sure of the date but I believe 
it is in March we will be dealing with the 
weekly newspapers. We have a weekly news: 
paper forum scheduled and Douglas, I amr 
awfully glad you are coming, and perhaps ai 
that time we will get more directly into the 
problems of the weeklies, and more specifical: 
ly the particularly interesting phenomena 0: 
those purchased by the metropolitan dailies 0 
suburban weeklies. 


Mr. Bassett: The reason we went into it 
and I suspect the Star’s was the same, but the 
reason we went into the field was to protec 
the position of The Telegram. The weekl 
field is not really my bag. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you think Mr. Bassett 
that The Telegram serves the suburbs 0 
Toronto now? 


Mr. Basseit: Yes, we like to think we do. I 
is like saying that what is local news in Tor 
onto? Immediately after the war when 
operated The Sherbrooke Record, there wal 
no problem of what local news was in Sher 
brooke, but with the interests of the reader 
of The Telegram in the metropolitan are 
like Toronto, it is not so easy to define loce 
news and local services. Now, a great disap 
pointment to me, and I am sure a great disap 
pointment to you, I am not being personal, wa 
the latest civic election in Toronto. 


The Chairman: I have already spoken abot 
it—-it was terrible—you mean the number ¢ 
people voting? oi 
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| Mr. Bassett: Well, yes, I was not as disap- 
‘jointed as you were about that specific result 
bout young Clarkson, but when you have 
aree Toronto daily papers, and in the field of 
blevision—at our television station we had 
qe candidates up, public affairs programs, 
od columns of space and coverage of meet- 
igs, pictures, and the end result is that you 
at something like 33% of the eligible voters 
ping out to vote in a city of the importance 
f Toronto. I mean the effect these people 
ave on the lives of all of the citizens of 
oronto, it is just terribly disappointing and 
makes you wonder what the hell is local 
ws. 


|The Chairman: We spoke about this the 
\orning the C.D.N.P.A. were here, I made the 
xact same point, and I agree with you. I 
ould like to ask you a question specifically 
a this. Your suburban weeklies about which 
e will talk in a month or so are Bramalea, 
urlington, Mississauga, Newmarket, Oak- 
lle, Stouffville and Whiby. I would regard 
lose and they certainly are suburbs of 
- oronto but there is an entire periphery of 
mmunites in North York and Etobicoke as 
ou know. Speaking of your municipal elec- 
on coverage, and I have said, on the record, 
_ these hearings, and I say now on the 
‘cord, that your coverage of the municipal 
ections was full and fair. I think that is true 
| all of the papers. 


} 
Mr. Bassetti: No. No, question at all. 


‘The Chairman: You put forward a slate of 
ndidates for election to municipal offices. 
l the Toronto papers do; but I live in Ward 
. in North York. I do not believe there was 
ly recommendation from the Telegram as to 
jiom I should support for alderman. The point 
am making is there are, I think, eleven wards 
‘ Toronto; and you recommended aldermanic 
‘lections in those eleven wards, but there are 
‘ty wards in the boroughs which are part of 
‘etro, and you did not feel compelled to offer 
ivice to the people who live in those five 
yroughs, and Iam wondering why? 


| 


‘Mr. Bassett: Well, the answer is simple. We 
qd, as you know, recommend candidates for 
layors and Board of Control, and so on in 
‘e boroughs. We recommended in certain 
‘ecific areas, certain specific individuals 
Isides those men. But your point is well 
\sen. We discussed it at some length, and the 
(cision taken by our editorial board with 
\uich I concurred, was that we did not have 


‘ough detailed knowledge of the candidates 
| 21419—2 
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in those areas. In other words, it is something 
that is going to be discussed very soon after 
the holiday season as to what we should do. 
None of the Toronto dailies did. 


The Chairman: No, in fairness I was going 
to say that. I am not putting that to you 
specifically. 


Mr. Basseti: We all maintain large and 
expensive bureaus at City Hall in Toronto. We 
do not, in the same detail, cover all the civic 
affairs in all of the boroughs. 


The Chairman: Well, you have one man in 
each of the boroughs? 


Mr. Bassett: That is right, we do have one 
man, but I think we have six fellows at City 
Hall in Toronto. Now, the justification of this 
is, of course, that most of the people that live 
in these boroughs wark in Toronto. Really the 
City of Toronto is the focal point of the metro- 
politan community, but I think we are 
probably going to have to do more. 


The Chairman: I did not put forward as a 
criticism, I was just curious. 


Mr. Bassett: That is why. We did not feel 
qualified. We did not have — sufficient 
information. 


The Chairman: I should explain to the 
Senators who are not from Toronto that in 
Toronto the newspapers publish slates of can- 
didates, and list everyday the candidates that 
should be supported in various wards. The 
point Mr. Bassett was making was they did 
recommend certain aldermanic candidates in 
certain boroughs at one time, once in an 
editorial, on the editorial page; but the slates 
appear every day. He did quite correctly say 
they did recommend candidates for the may- 
arolity of the boroughs and for the Boards of 
Control, but not not for the aldermanic 
offices; and of course he agrees with me that 
these are as important as the alderman in the 
City of Toronto. 


Senator Prowse: Does the slate change 
from day to day? 


The Chairman: No, I must say in fairness it 
does not. 


Mr. Bassett: We say we recommend. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Bassett, I was interested to hear your philoso- 
phies behind your purchase of weekly news- 
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papers, and I wonder if you could attempt to 
reconcile this philosophy, verbally expressed 
some five minutes ago, with the philosophies 
which permeate your brief, that you favour 
local ownership of newspapers in areas of 
publication? 


Mr. Bassett: I do not reconcile it at all. I 
think it would be more advantageous for all 
those local communities if local people owned 
the weekly papers which I own. 


Mr. Fortier: But circumstances have forced 
your hand? 


Mr. Bassett: But I think it more important 
The Telegram remains strong and viable, and 
not be crowded, and not be choked to death— 
as might not happen, I do not know; but I 
think it is my responsibility as publisher of 
The Telegram to take whatever steps I think 
are necessary to take to insure the strength 
and survival of The Telegram over a long 
period of years. We saw in New York, I think 
it was a factor in New York, I could be 
wrong, but I really think the factor of failure 
of daily papers in New York City proper, was 
flight of population for living purposes, not 
working, to suburban areas. There were many 
other factors too, which I am not going to get 
into, but there were certainly other factors 
which were important. I believe—it may be 
an absolutely idealistic situation, but I really 
believe that if every daily newspaper in 
Canada, and every weekly newspaper in 
Canada was owned, and run, and operated by 
a citizen, or citizens who live every day and 
were identified through living in the com- 
munity in which those weekly and dailies 
were published, we would have a better press 
in the country. I believe that. 


Mr. Fortier: But in this very area though, 
are you suggesting that it is more important 
that the Toronto Telegram be economically 
sound and viable than it is important that the 
local people know that the local newspaper is 
published by one of them? 


Mr. Bassett: It is more important to me. 


Mr. Fortier: This is what I understood. I 
thought you clarified... 


Mr. Basseti: But just as I am sure, and I 
have read, with other fundamental differ- 
ences, that as owners and officers responsible 
for the operation of the chain dailies take the 
steps which they think are the best, and so on 
to insure local identification of papers which 
they own, through varying degrees of 
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authority given to the local editors and so on 
so we do with these weeklies. The fundamen 
tal difference however, and I have argued thi) 
quite often—as I said in my brief, I expressei 
my respect and indeed my affection for mos 
of the senior people in the chain operations 0 
this country, but I also said in my brief... | 


Senator Prowse: I notice the “most”. 


Mr. Basseit: Well, it is very strange to me 
but not everybody likes me; but the fact c 
the matter is there is one fundamental differ 
ence—I believe it is terribly important i 
journalism for readers of a newspaper or th 
individuals upon whom a newspaper ma 
comment editorially—elected people at ever 
level of government, Senators, leaders of bus 
ness, education—but especially the readers, {| 
know where the ultimate decision of respons 
bility lies. So there is a fundamental diffe: 
ence between the operations of our weeklie 
and what I understand to be the operations ‘ 
the daily newspapers which make up tt! 
three predominant chains in this country; ar 
that is, that while the local publishers | 
these papers have complete autonomy in are 
of local issues and so on, they don’t have ar 
autonomy at all editorially, let us say in 
general election. The Toronto Telegram f 
instance—if there was a general electi( 
tomorrow and we supported the N.D.] 
which would be unlikely, but if we did, thy 
everyone of the weekly newspapers wou, 
editorially support the N.D.P. too, and eve) 
one of the readers of those newspapers, - 
they did not like it, they could pick up t 
‘phone and they know Bassett is the fellc 
that .2 


Mr. Fortier: What would you do if anyo? 
of the weekly newspapers did not tow f 
line? | 


The Chairman: Just for the purposes of 1? 
record before we go on, I think the Thoms 
newspapers in their brief made quite a pot 
of the fact that all of their papers do it 
support the same party at election time. Te 
decision is left up to the individual pape 


Mr. Bassett: I said that, I said the fun(- 
mental difference, the fundamental differen. 


The Chairman: Oh, forgive me. 


Mr. Bassett: Well, perhaps I shoul’t 
say—my old friend St. Clair Balfour is he, 
and we have argued this many times, an! 
have always said to him that I would have 
hesitation at all if I was President of © 
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| Southam Company, and there was a national 
| issue to be discussed which was of national 
significance, or if I owned any newspapers 
/ across the country, I’d take the responsibility 
‘for the editorial policy of all those 


newspapers. 


| Mr. Fortier: You as the publisher would 
_take all the responsibility? 


_ Mr. Bassett: Absolutely. So that if I owned 
_a newspaper in some place other than Toron- 
) to—and I think this is a drag, I did once own 
_a newspaper, and literally gave it away to the 
employees. It is a drag to have a newspaper 
in some place other than where you live and 
_operate—that is just one man’s view you 
‘understand—but if I did, I believe the 
responsibility in publishing is the key—that is 
the name of the game as far as I am con- 
cerned. Now, I will give you a specific exam- 
ple, the Telegram as the Senators certainly 
_kmow for years traditionally and generally 
‘supported the Conservatives. In 1963 we sup- 
‘ported the Liberals—that cost me over 10,000 
readers—10,000 readers. I could bring the 
A.B.C. figures and show you. 


. The Chairman: You have since picked that 
up? 


| Mr. Bassetti: Yes, we have, but it took us a 
long time, and after all where the hell else do 
they have to go. They got very mad but it 
was not going to warm very many Tory 
hearts to read the Star so they came back to 
the Telegram. This is what I mean by 
responsibility. Those readers did not like 
what they did; they knew who to blame; the 
letters and the telephone calls were fantastic; 
they knew who to blame and what action to 
take, and took it. 


_ The Chairman: This happened when you 
took the Union Jack off the corner years ago, 
lid it not, or that was prior to your time? 


| 


_ Mr. Bassett: That was prior to my time. 


| The Chairman: Just on this point if I may, 
Mr. Fortier, before you carry on, I would like 
‘0 refer to two comments. Yesterday I read a 
etter from a gentleman in Owen Sound 
dointing out that no daily newspaper ever in 
his country has supported the N.D.P. at elec- 
ion time. Senator McElman challenged that, 
ind I said that we will check the record to 
ind if that is the case, and we will. The 
luestion this person asked me to put to the 
wublishers is—how is it that no daily newspa- 
ver has ever supported the N.D.P. at election 
ime? 


my 
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Mr. Bassett: Well, I cannot speak for any 
other newspaper but the Telegram has never 
supported the N.D.P. at election time because 
I do not believe in the policies they espouse. 


The Chairman: That 
thought you might make. 


is the answer I 


Mr. Bassett: What other answer is there? 


The Chairman: Well, I think that the point 
that was made by the person who wrote this 
was, is it not an unusual thing that the party 
is able to attract 20 to 25% of the vote to use 
his figures, and yet never is there any editori- 
al support? 


Mr. Bassett: Oh, well now—there is editori- 
al support... 


Mr. Chairman: At election time? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes, that is right. There are 
certain proposals, many proposals, both pro- 
vincially and federally—proposals which 
have been brought forward by either the 
leader or individual members of the N.D.P— 
which the Telegram has supported. But on 
balance we have never supported the N.D.P. 
We have never urged editorially that our 
readers should elect either at Queen’s Park or 
Ottawa, an N.D.P. Government because we 
believe the policies are not in the best inter- 
ests of the country. 


The Chairman: The other comment of yes- 
terday which I would like to ask you about is 
Mr. Templeton when he was here in the 
morning, expressed the opinion that the 
majority of members of the working press 
tend to a small “1” liberal position. Would 
you comment on that, do you agree? 


Mr. Bassett: I do not think that I can speak 
for the members of the working press. I don’t 
know what a small “1” liberal is. 


The Chairman: May I put the question to 
Mr. Kelly? 


Mr. Bassett: Sure, sure. 


Mr. Kelly: I am inclined to restrict my 
remarks to the large metropolitan dailies 
because I think there is a difference probably. 
I think probably he is right that there is an 
inclination in this way and I want to make it 
very clear, it is the small “1” liberal as 
opposed to the party Liberal. I doubt if it 
applies to smaller newspapers across the 
country, certainly in rural Ontario; I doubt if 
it applies throughout a good part of the west; 
but it probably does apply to metropolitan 
Toronto. 


8: 20 


The Chairman: Well, I think Senators, we 
might break for three minutes. 


The Chairman: If I might call the Session 
back to Order. I would like to begin the ques- 
tioning with Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to follow up some of your last 
answers if I may? 


Mr. Basseti: Certainly. 


Mr. Fortier: Do I understand you to say 
that the responsibility of a publisher in a 
newspaper also encompasses editorial inia- 
tive? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I do not know if I said 
that, but I so regard it. 


Mr. Fortier: You do. The question was 
asked yesterday to Mr. McCabe as to whether 
the directors of a newspaper publishing com- 
pany owe a first duty to the shareholders of 
the company, or to the general public—to the 
readers. I wonder if we could have your 
answer to that question? 


Mr. Bassett: I am glad you asked that ques- 
tion. I don’t know what Mr. McCabe 
answered, and I am glad I do not know what 
he answered because he is a friend of mine. 
Our company is, of course, perhaps a little 
different than lots of the large metropolitan 
companies in this field in that we are a pri- 
vate company—totally. We have only seven 
shareholders in our company, and I am the 
Executive head of the situation, and three of 
the seven shareholders are my sons, two of 
whom work with me. I think it is fair to say 
that we regard our responsibility as newspa- 
per people—our first responsibility is to our 
readers. We have never paid any dividends, I 
don’t intend to go into the financial aspects of 
our company. As I say it is a private company 
with only seven shareholders, but for the 
record we have never paid a dividend. We 
acquired this company back in 1952; we have 
never paid a dividend to any shareholders. 
We have used our profit to build a new plant, 
buy new presses, expand in those ways. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you tell us who the 
shareholders are? 


Mr. Bassett: Three Bassett boys, and four 
Eaton boys. 


Mr. Fortier: These are John David’s... 


Mr. Bassett: His sons—John David’s sons. 
So we would regard our first responsibility to 
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be to our readers. I must say that I think if - 
you do not regard your readers as your first 
responsibility, your shareholders are not 
going to have anything to fuss about anyway. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you go so far as to : 
venture an opinion that it might be different 
in the case of a public company? 


Mr. Bassett: I have no experience with 
those companies. I am not trying to beg the 
question. I think it must be accepted as a 
fundamental premise that a daily newspaper 
cannot do its job, no matter what the size, no 
matter what the community—the daily news- | 
paper cannot do its job if it is not financially 
viable. You know the New York Herald in 
my view is a hell of a fine newspaper—I 
always preferred it to the Times for instance. 
Well, the New York Herald Tribune ceased to 
be financially viable so it can happen—in 
effect, no influence, you can achieve nothing. 


Mr. Fortier: To what extent does owneraaie 
of a newspaper involve a concept of a public 
trust? 


Mr. Bassett: I think very much. I have no 
doubt at all in my mind that people engaged 
in the newspaper business profession in this 
country—the good solid working newspaper! 
people at any level could earn more money in 
another line of work, and I include myself. 
There is no question if a fellow like Borden 
Spears had gone into business, and devoted 
the same brains and ability in a company like! 
I.B.M. he would be a hell of a lot better off 
financially than he is today. If I had gone into 
the Bank and ended up as President of th 
Bank of Montreal, instead of going into the 
publishing business I’d be a much wealthie1 
fellow. I think this applies all the waj 
through. | 


I think the reporters, the staff—and we los 
many of course—the financial pressures 0 
family, the rewards, they go into public rela: 
tions, advertising, as you know Senators. Ir 
my experience which now stretches back t 
1937 when I first became a reporter on the ol 
Globe and Mail, so it is getting to be a lo 
of years, I think the newspaper people of thi 
country are hard working dedicated men an 
women at every level. 


Mr. Fortier: At this aspect of financial 
return, and I will not press you but I will as. 
you this question since I think you hav) 
opened it up the subject just now, and also i 
your brief, in Paragraph 67, you say that th 
costs of publishing a daily newspaper are we 
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nown, and in most cases the return on 
avested capital in a newspaper publication is 
elow the national average of business gener- 
lly. Could you tell us on what newspaper 
gures you based this statement? 


Mr. Bassetti: I based it on the published 
gures of the Toronto Star which I consider 
) be a profitable newspaper. The Toronto 
tar announced recently that they are plan- 
ing an expansion of something like forty 
dillion dollars. I also took into consideration 
le purchase price of the Toronto Telegram, 
ad the twelve million dollar expenditure we 
iade for new presses and equipment and 
uilding. If you take a forty million dollar 
xpenditure, and the Toronto Star published 
cofits of slightly over two million dollars, 
tat is below the national average. 


_Mr. Fortier: So you did use your own news- 
aper as the norm also, did you? 


Mr. Bassett: I used that to some extent, but 
thought I might be asked that question so I 
orked out figures that were published, and 
ven to the public. 


\Mr. Fortier: How does your editorial board 
metion at the Telegram. Could you explain 
ie us? 

fi 


Mr. Basseit: We have a daily meeting over 


‘aich I preside. At each meeting every day 
‘e editor-in-chief is there and the people 
fat We call associate editors, people who 
(her hewspapers call editorial writers. It is 
ly view, and I have just been complaining 
tout the cost of publication, but it is my 
Y2w of what I know of metropolitan dailies 
lat these editorial boards are very expen- 
ve. A friend of mine once called it the 
(tension of the ego of the publisher. 


We are there every day at 11:30 after the 
ist edition comes out. Some of the people on 
jyou know. You know Peter Dempson who 
‘\is for years here at Ottawa. Reuben Sloan 
\io writes abroad a good deal. We have an 
¢itorial cartoonist. John Harbron is another. 
Irvey Currell who writes our metropolitan 
Cy of Toronto editorials is another. We sit 
wn, the first edition is out of both the 
‘TIronto evening papers. We sit there and we 
€cuss what the editorial policy will be. 
Estly We discuss the subjects on which we 
Vnt to comment the following day. We dis- 
©s the various aspects, and we hammer out 
t: type of position that we will present the 
flowing day on the editorial page. 
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The editorial cartoonist usually has two or 
three, sometimes more, but normally two or 
three very rough drawings which he puts up 
for consideration. Normally one of which we 
choose—sometimes we say go back to the 
drawing board, but normally one is chosen. 
He then finalizes that editorial cartoon for the 
next day. 


If people like Fraser Kelly are in town he is 
present, the foreign correspondents, or if our 
man is up from Quebec City for instance, 
these gentlemen will also attend these 
conferences. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be fair to assume on 
my part that you exercise a right of veto over 
any decision? 


Mr. Bassett: Oh, that would be a fair 
assumption, you bet. I am one of those that 
believe in personal journalism— I always 
have. I believe that the editorial page of a 
newspaper is the direct responsibility of the 
publisher. You will never see an editorial on 
the Telegram that does not express to some 
considerable degree my beliefs on a certain 
subject. 


Now, let me say that we have lively discus- 
sions. These are very happy meetings, at least 
I enjoy them, but there is lively discussion. A 
fellow like Fraser Kelly, I don’t want to 
embarrass him but he is not the kind of 
fellow who comes into an editorial meeting 
with his cap in hand. Neither is Agnew. 
These are pros and they are the best in the 
country. So there is lively discussion, and 
sometimes there is considerable argument; 
but if there is a difference of opinion finally 
which cannot be resolved, then the decision of 
the editorial position is mine. 


Mr. Fortier: This responsibility which you 
assume also extends to the editorials in the 
weekly newspapers? 


Mr. Basseti: Well; it would—I am ashamed 
to say I really don’t know much about the 
weekly newspapers. You know my son has 
just built a new building and bought a new 
press out in Cooksville. I have not seen the 
plant yet, but what I say is this. On what I 
consider a great issue, a general election, I 
would, through my son, send a directive that 
on balance we are going to support—let’s say 
the Liberals next time, or the Conservatives 
which would certainly be more likely—tradi- 
tionally. Although I do not know that I want 
to lose another ten thousand readers. In any 
event to make the point, certainly, if there 
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was a war, and we had a view Canada 
should be part of that war, on great issues of 
this kind of national importance, which we 
regard as such, the editorial policy of the 
weekly papers would be the same as the Tele- 
gram. On local issues we don’t—our publish- 
ers of these weekly papers all live in the com- 
munities where the papers are published, and 
as far as the election of a town council in 
Whitby—that is his responsibility. 


Mr. Fortier: Supposing there was a great 
burning issue, which might be the next feder- 
al election and you had so decided to support 
the Conservative party nationally, which 
decision might come naturally... 


Mr. Basseti: Might come more easily. 


Mr. Fortier: And you instructed your edi- 
tors to so editoralize and your publisher in 
Oakville said “no” what would you do? 


Mr. Basseti: I would suggest that he had 
better find some place where he would be 
happier in his work, no question. What is the 
use of him having to write editorials with 
which he disagrees? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I certainly agree with 
you. 


Mr. Basseti: This is his choice. 


Mr. Fortier: Would the answer you have 
just given, and this responsibility which you 
assume, would that also extend to the report- 
ing which is done on CFTO-TV? 


Mr. Bassett: No, it doesn’t because of 
course we don’t have any editorial position on 
CFTO-TV. We don’t have an editorial position 
so it doesn’t apply. It has been suggested to 
me from time to time. In fact I had a discus- 
sion about it one time with Harry Boyle, who 
was a newspaper man before he was Vice- 
Chairman of the CRTC. He used to write to 
the Telegram and he said why don’t you have 
an editorial position on CFTO. The reason we 
don’t is a very simple one. There is no tech- 
nique that I know of on television by which 
the public can participate. There is no letters 
to the editor column. There is no technique, 
you can’t have 50 people every day coming 
allocating—I just don’t know how to work it 
out. Therefore we have no editorial position. 
We don’t take an editorial position. There is 
another reason too. A_ television station, 
CFTO, like all of the others operate under a 
license from a Government agent. Therefore 
my view would be that there might be many 
people that whatever editorial stand you took, 
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| 
the editorial stand might be suspect because 


you are operating under a Government’ 
license. 


Mr. Fortier: You explain very clearly why 
you were forced, as I think you more or less 
indicated, to go into the weekly newspaper 
field. Could you similarly tell us how you 
came to invest in cable television? 


My. Bassett: Yes, I invested in cable televi- 
sion—you know I am not in it anymore? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I know that you had t 
get out. 


Mr. Basset: I’11 show you the scars. 


Mr. Fortier: But I would like to know wha 
your thinking is? 


Mr. Bassett: I went into the cable televisio1 
because—mostly because of an _ intimat 
friend of mine called Ted Rogers who was | 
minority shareholder of CFTO, a member © 
the board, and a great advocate of cable. 
was not particularly interested in cable e 
ents 


Mr. Fortier: He is a convincing man. 


Mr. Bassett: Yes, and a good friend we ha 
been associated for quite a long time; fF 
wanted to go into cable and he wanted 
partner to bring some financial strength ‘ 
help. It is an expensive business to get star 
ed, and one thing and another, and so ¥ 
agreed to be partners, and we then went in 
the business in that way. At that time tl 
picture for cable looked somewhat differer 
It didn’t look very interesting to me. I regar 
ed it as simply a gadget to bring progran 
into people’s homes; and I am more interesti 
in the side of the operation which creates t 
programs. 


Mr. Fortier: No other motive? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, he persuaded me. He fi, 
over a period of years we might make sot) 
dough. This was a motive. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder to what extent t? 
impending technological changes which m 
affect substantially the publishing of da/ 
newspapers could have influenced you? 


Mr. Bassett: Not at all. I am unfortuna; 
ly—you know that area of a human perso 
mind which can comprehend as it applies 
broadcasting, I sit and listen to broadcasts 
as they talk about satellites but I have it 
figured out yet how the telephone works I 
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eally haven’t. So this is an area where we 
ave a couple of fellows devoting all their 
me, or 90% of their time to the research 
ide. One is an engineer and the other a 
ormer managing editor, Andy McFarlane. 
‘hese two fellows are almost totally involved 
1 research to try and tell what is going to 
appen in the future. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there anyone here today 
tho can help us out? 


Mr. Basseit: What will happen? no, no. 


Mr. Fortier: Not as much what will hapen 
ut how you feel your newspaper and others 
1 North America will be affected? 


‘Mr. Bassett: Well, I don’t think so. We 
iould have brought Bob Granger with us 
arhaps, but I don’t think there is. In fact I 


m darned sure there is not. 
Mr. Fortier: I see there is a volunteer? 


‘Mr. D. Bassett: Well, volunteering to this 
«tent. The technology of newspapers is very 
ow in developing for various reasons—the 
2idity of the unions and so on—but it is 
(tching up with us very quickly and we 
(n’t know whether in eight or nine years we 
lay be able to push a button and have a 
wspaper on the wall, or some facsimile. We 
ist don’t know. 


The Chairman: Would it be fair to request 
‘ some point in the New Year one of our 
aff people could have a chat with Mr. 
(anger? 


Mr. Bassett: Sure. But this was not a factor 
« the time. 


{| 
Mr. Fortier: You had non-media interests 
I, Bassett through... 


Mr. Bassett: Sports. 


Mr. Fortier: Do your readers know, Mr. 
Issett that you have, your readers of the 
ilegram know that you have? 


Mr. Bassett: Oh, I think so. 


The Chairman: I think I can answer that 
ty do. 


Mr. Bassett: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: I speak as a Montrealer. 


“ir. Bassett: Well, in every life some rain 
nst fall. Yes, I think they do. You see my 
fher said years ago—and very wise he was 
t—he said that a newspaper publisher 
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shouldn’t do anything else. He should not sit 
on company boards; he should not do any- 
thing but operate his newspaper; if offered 
he should not be a director of commercial 
companies and so on. He also followed that 
rule, and I have always followed that rule—- 
with two exceptions, Maple Leaf Gardens and 
Toronto Argonauts. Well, I am a fanatic about 
sports, and of course having broken this rule 
which I think is a good rule generally—of 
course I did it in probably two of the most 
controversial areas, publicized areas of opera- 
tion in Toronto, and there is no question that 
I think most of my readers who have any 
interest in sports know that connection. 


Mr. Fortier: If any story is going to be 
published by your sports editor which may 
adversely affect either the Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens or the Argonauts Football Club, what 
would you as publisher, in the light of what 
you have told us, what would you say? 


Mr. Bassett: Not a thing. 
Mr. Fortier: You wouldn’t? 


Mr. Bassett: Not a thing. I don’t see those 
stories until they are in the paper. As a 
matter of fact I have had violent disagree- 
ments particularly in the area of football, and 
particularly this season. I thought, not for 
the record if I may, I thought we had a very 
poor quarterback in Mr. Wilkinson, and Scott 
Young and others all thought he was great 
and we used to have stand-up arguments in 
the news room. If it affected their writing at 
all, it only affected it to the extent they 
praised him even more. I do not influence in 
any way the covering of those things. 


Mr. Fortier: Your father’s views on con- 
glomerates with media interests which you 
have relaxed only to the extent of these 
sports enterprises, are we to understand that 
you agree with them today, and they should 
be applied in Canada? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I don’t know that I am 
qualified to make that statement. I can only 
speak for myself. I always come back in 
thinking that it seems to me the key word is 
responsibility. 


Some years ago I was offered a directorship 
in a chartered bank by the president of that 
bank who was a friend of mine. I was flattered 
but I said to him “I really do not think you 
want me on your Board because what is 
going to happen if the chartered banks of 
Canada, or the Bankers’ Association or maybe 
even your bank decides a course of action at 
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your annual meeting and you make a state- 
ment on fiscal policy with which the Telegram 
violently disagrees. If we write an editorial 
critizing you, your directors are going to say 
“What the hell is this fellow, this snake in the 
grass, this traitor doing on our Board of 
Directors”; and of course, he was delighted 
when I said I would not be on his Board. 


Now, I do not know that I would say that if 
the Telegram went out and controlled an 
apartment block. Then you own it and you 
are responsible for it. The tenants know 
where the responsibility lies. It is quite a 
different thing to being simply a member of a 
board of directors. I relate ownership, as I say 
in my brief, in another area. I do not really 
believe there is many more potent factors 
towards real responsibility than the factor of 
ownership. 


Senator McElman: May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Well, Mr. Bassett, you 
say your banker friend had not thought of it in 
that way, would it be possible that he had 
thought of it in another way? That if you 
were on his Board he might.. 


Mr. Basseti: Oh, I would not think so, 
Senator. 


Senator McElman: He knew better? 


Mr. Bassett: I am sure I know him better. 
No, no. 


The Chairman: I do not think, Mr. Bassett 
that you dealt really directly with Mr. For- 
tier’s question. You prefaced your remarks by 
saying that you could only speak as an 
individual. You know I take that point up to 
a point, but you know you are also, with 
respect, a pretty senior person in the newspa- 
per business in Canada, and therefore I think 
he might put that question to you again 
because we would be genuinely interested in 
your opinion? 


Mr. Fortier: Your views on conglomerates 
with interest in the media as well as in other 
fields? 


Mr. Basseit: Well, I am opposed to it. I 
think that a man in the communications busi- 
ness, I would say that in principle and I 
would apply it to myself, I do not think it is 
the most desirable thing in the world that the 
publisher of the Telegram is also chairman of 
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the Maple Leaf Gardens, and the Toronto 
Argonauts. I don’t think it is the ideal 
situation. 


Mr. Fortier: How do you protect yourself 
from the possibility of undue influence being 
brought to bear by the T. Eaton Company? 


Mr. Bassett: It is simply not a question. 
When Mr. Eaton lent me the money to buy 
the Telegram we never ever, ever had a con- 
tract. The purchase of the Telegram was, of 
course, totally unsuspected because of the 
very sudden death of McCullagh. I have been 
a great friend of John David Eaton’s who was 
also a great friend of Mr. McCullagh’s. We 
were social friends and thought a great deal 
of each other, and it never occurred to us that 
Mr. McCullagh was going to die at the age of 
47, When he did I went to Mr. Eaton and 
said—“you have a simple choice, I do noi 
want to go back to Sherbrooke, and I don’ 
know what is going to happen to the Tele: 
gram. I would be very happy if you woul 
lend me the money to buy it, or otherwise ] 
would be pleased to become vice-president 0: 
the T. Eaton Company’. He said “Oh, mj 
God”, so we bought the Telegram. We had ni 
contract, we never did, we never ever had 
and it was not until later that the suggestior 
came forward that I was to participate i 
ownership. The only agreement we had 
which has never been breached, and in fac 
never spoken of again, was that I would b) 
publisher and have total and complet 
editorial control of the newspaper. | 


Mr. Fortier: And that has happened? 
Mr. Bassett: Of course. 


Mr. Fortier: You referred to getting out ¢ 
Sherbrooke, leaving; in effect I think you sai 
giving the paper to the employees? 


Mr. Basseti: I did. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it possible that anothi 
reason is the varied essence of your brief, 4 
wit that you were an absentee owner as fé 
as the Sherbrooke Record is concerned? 


Mr. Bassett: My father bought the She 
brooke Record many years ago in 1936 an 
then at the end of the war I came home fro! 
overseas. I was entitled and could have gol) 
back to the Globe and Mail as a reporter, tl) 
job I had left but I did not want to do thi 
Mr. McCullagh felt that the years had gol) 
on, and this was not good. I had been nom 
nated to run for Parliament for Sherbroo!) 
while overseas, and came back and contest 


that election—so I bought the paper from my 
father. I did not want to work for my father 
m the Gazette, so he said I will sell you the 
Sherbrooke Record. 


At that time the price was set, indeed by 
he Department of National Revenue from 
ather to son; so I had to borrow some money 
und bought it. I stayed there for three years 
intil Mr. McCullagh bought the Telegram. He 
nvited me to come back, and I came within 
ive days. I kept the paper because I thought 
f this boy, Douglas who is very fond of the 
lastern Townships, which as you know is a 
ovely, lovely part of Canada. He had an idea 
hat he might like to go and operate that 
‘ewspaper. However when he decided his 
uture lay in Toronto, I gave it to Mr. Saun- 
ers and another man who had been there 
erating for me for a long time. 


Mr. Fortier: In Paragraph 69 of your brief 
ou state labour costs at the Telegram repre- 
ant 44% of the cost of operation. I know that 
ve American Newspaper Guild is in at the 
elegram. To what extent are these costs 
»presented by this figure of 44%? To what 
xtent are they the result of, I think they can 
i referred to as union rigidities or excesses, 
_ any? 


‘Mr. Basseit: I think as far as the Telegram 
_concerned with the American Guild there 
‘e no excesses. I have found over the years 
at I bargain these contracts personally, and 
awe for many, many years—20 years. I 
‘gard my relationship with the American 
2wspaper Guild as excellent. I can give you 
te example of which I am very proud. We 
ld a very unfortunate strike of the L'T.U. in 
wronto. A strike brought about by the inter- 
itional headquarters in the United States, in 
Olorado Springs, on three different occa- 
‘ns. The three Toronto newspapers had 
lached agreement with the I.T.U. and on 
tree different occasions the international 
ladquarters would not approve the agree- 


tmnt reached at the Toronto level. So they 
Suck us. Of the three Toronto papers only 
t2 Guild at the Telegram had in their con- 
tict the provision that they did not have to 
Oss the picket line. This contract was not in 
» contract of the Star or Globe, it was in 
t: Telegram. The Guild crossed the picket 
le. I think over the whole strike period 
tire were only 14 members out of 350 odd 
atebers of the Guild at the Telegram that 
| mot cross the picket line. One was a great 


fd of mine, Bob Buchanan, who had been 
aiuild agent. He just felt he could not, and 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he quit. He left without any fuss as a matter 
of principle. He had come to work on the 
Telegram after having represented the Guild. 
The rest were young kids, what we call hop- 
pers on the trucks—so my relationships with 
the American Newspaper Guild are excellent. 


We have good tough bargaining sessions, no 
question about that, but I think they recog- 
nize the publishers’ position as it is. As I said 
earlier in my testimony—and I feel quite sure 
that the deliberations here, Mr. Chairman, 
will bring this out—that the great majority, 
on the news and editorial side, and also on 
the advertising sales side, of the people in the 
newspaper business are there primarily— 
primarily because they love the profession. 
They would earn more money elsewhere in 
my view. 


Mr. Fortier: I ask you the same question in 
relation to craft unions at the Telegram? 


Mr. Bassett: I think that the craft unions 
are very well paid, there is no question about 
that, but I do not think the union demands in 
Toronto are excessive. I must say that I have 
found it a very healthy exercise over the 
years to negotiate these contracts myself. I 
don’t do it as anxiously with the craft unions 
now, but I did them all, and I still do all the 
Guild ones; and for many years I did all 
of them. 


Mr. Fortier: How do your lawyer friends 
react to that? 


Mr. Bassett: They are not there you know. 
They are not there, and I find this a very 
healthy exercise. I think it builds a situation 
within the newspaper. I am a very accessible 
fellow, and I like them to be accessible to me. 
I think it is a helluva a good place to work. 


Mr. Fortier: What good, in fact, has the 
Toronto Guild brought to the quality of the 
newspapers in recent years? 


Mr. Bassett: Oh, I think they have con- 
tributed a great deal to raising the standards 
of living conditions in journalism. I like to 
regard myself as an enlightened publisher 
and as a responsible warm-hearted person, a 
warm-hearted human being—you would not 
expect me to say otherwise—but on the other 
hand I am. perfectly positive that if there was 
no newspaper Guild in Toronto, the level of 
salaries would be substantially lower than 
they are now. I think that by their negotia- 
t.ons—I am talking only about Toronto you 
understand, that is all I know—lI think that 
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‘the Newspaper Guild has made a substantial 


contribution to the improvement of working 
conditions for the press. 


Mr. Fortier: Has this in turn improved the 


quality of the newspaper? 


Mr. Basseti: I think so—I do think that 
many people in the profession could earn 


‘more money elsewhere, but they stay because 


of their love of journalism; but after all you 
cannot expect people to work under dreadful 


conditions that are not comparative in any 


way. I think that through good bargaining, 
and through the strength of collective bar- 
gaining they brought dignity to the profes- 
sion. I think it is a very bad thing for a 
fellow to have to go cap in hand and ask a 
man for a raise. I think it is undignified, and 
I am totally opposed to it. It is entirely differ- 
ent when you send in your Committee in 
legitimate collective bargaining flexing your 
strength and muscle. I think the Guild has 
done a great thing. 


The Chairman: You referred to the I.T.U. 
strike in the past tense, was that on purpose, 
‘Mr. Bassett? The strike is still on, is it not? 


Mr. Bassett: No, I always think of it... 


The Chairman: The strike is still on, is it 
not? 


_ Mr, Bassett: Yes, I guess so but the strike 
was lost after the first three days. I mean let 
us not kid ourselves. When you go on strike, 
if you cannot close down the factory, the 
strike is lost. 


The Chairman: Is the Telegram picketed 
presently? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes. Irregularly. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Bassett, do you support the suggestion of a 
local regional, or national press council? 


Mr. Bassett:I certainly do not. 
Mr. Fortier: Could you tell us why? 


_ Mr. Bassett: Two reasons—I assume, per- 
haps wrongly, I assume that you are talking 
of a voluntary press council? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, indeed. Court of Honour 
‘as they are called? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes, two reasons, two basic 
-reasons. First of all I think it is totally inef- 
‘fective. I think the press council in England is 
totally: ineffective. The latest example of its 
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ineffectiveness is the issue with the News o 
the World in the Christine Keeler Memoir: 
But the more important reason is that I d 
not believe that a newspaper publisher shoul 
be able to diffuse his responsibility. I don’ 
believe, for instance, that the readers shoul 
call me up and say “Gee, that is a rotte 
story you had in your paper’, and I can sa 
“well, it passed the press council, if you d 
not like it take it up with them”. 


Mr. Fortier: It is passing the buck? 


. 

Mr. Bassett: Certainly. I think this is EN 
sense. And also with particular reference ‘ 
Toronto which is my chief concern, I certain’ 
would have no intention in the world to 4 
the editorial policies and the meeting of o1 
responsibilities up to the judgment of M 
Cooper and Mr. Honderich. 


Mr. Fortier: How do you handle dissent | 
your newspaper—in your letters to the e( 
torial column? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I mostly handle | 
through my columnists; but as you kn¢ 
again I am a great believer in basic respon: 
bility. Newspapers, particularly in a mi 
ropolitan newspaper in Canada, cant! 
simply get by any more in my view | 
reporting the news. You have got to go} 
behind the news; you have got to offer co: 
ments; you have got to offer above all, in 1) 
opinion a great diversity of expression. 


Now, the Telegram has more column; 
than any newspaper in Canada, far more. At 
in the area of politics we have got on one sf 

( 
l 


Douglas Fisher writing regularly; we hi 
Lubor Zine writing regularly: we have Sel 
tor John Nichol writing regularly not so 3) 
quently, but regularly everyweek. We he 
the former President of the Liberal Party; '' 
have Dalton Camp, the former President) 
the Conservative Party. Then in other fi: 
we have people like Ron Haggart in cil 
affairs, who in the last civic election £ 
ported a different slate for instance than 1 
paper supported editorially. 


The Chairman: A much better slate? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, we won. So I think 
have all kinds of dissent. Our columnists IW 
complete freedom of expression. I (I 
reserve the right to kill a column. Thi i 
very difficult for me to do, because in pri 
cal application I never see them. Occasior!! 
I do; we had an example the other da 
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We have a columnist called Dennis Braith- 
waite. My son John who is not here today, is 
very interested in our broadcast activities, 
and interested in the production of things. We 
are the Toronto producers of a musical called 
“Hair”. The people that own this, franchise it 
out like Kentucky fried chicken; they came to 
Toronto and they went to the Royal Alex, to 
‘Mr. Ed Marvish and they wanted local people 
to put up the money for local production. He 
recommended my son, and we are doing so. 
Well, Dennis Braithwaite wrote a column the 
other day just tearing the hide off the pro- 
ducers of “Hair”. He said it was ridiculous to 
charge $10.00. It was a very rough column. 
And so I get lots of dissent on all sorts of 
things within our own columns. 


Mr. Fortier: This is where your readers 
expect to find dissent from the publishers’ 
expressed views? 


Mr. Bassett: That is right. Of course, like 
all newspapers, we think it is lively; but we 
certainly get a tremendous volume of letters 
0 editors. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Do you publish them? 


Mr. Bassett: We wouldn’t publish 20 letters 
mone subject; we might publish six, then we 
vould put at the bottom—“Expressing about 
his same point of view we had letter from 
he following”—and we would put their 


james. 


Mr. Fortier: I see. But there is no letter to 
he editor, after it has been discovered that it 


lid not originate from a crack-pot, that does 
iot get published? 


_ Mr. Bassett: No, I think not. 


Mr. Agnew: We just don’t have space for 
fem all; we have to make adjustments, and 
part from the crack-pots and the ones that 
on’t say anything, we just have to make a 
adgment, and the same applies to the news. 
Ve have not got room for all of it. 


Mr. Bassett: We also do a thing for our 
eaders which we think has been absolutely 
veat, and that is Action Line. It started with 
ae reporter Frank Dray and a girl to help 
im and, now the Action Line staff has grown 
_) something like ten people—eight people; 
le phone is going all the time. This is an 
fea where people feel they can go for help, 
ad it is a daily, and they certainly use it 
‘equently. i 


of 
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Mr. Fortier: You referred to the “killing of 
columns”, have you killed many columns in 
recent years? 


Mr. Bassett: I saw Douglas Fisher said I 
killed one. 


The Chairman: One only, he said. 


Mr. Bassett: Yes, I can’t remember the 
column I killed. 


Mr. Chairman: It was a column about Mr. 
Pickersgill I think, was it not? 


Mr. Basseit: He said it was, but I can’t 
remember it. 


Mr. Agnew: We have to decide whether it 
might cause a libel action too. 


Mr. Fortier: But there is someone who 
reads every column on your editorial staff? 


Mr. Agnew: Yes, every column is read by 
myself, or the Managing Editor, or the City 
Editor. But we do take out libel, and we do 
take out errors and mistakes. We always 
phone and tell him what we have done. 


Mr. Fortier: The Quebec English Journal- 
ists who appeared before this Committee on 
Wednesday night mentioned the desirability 
of a Code of Ethics for newspapes in Canada. 
My first question is—does the Telegram have 
such a Code? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes. 
Mr. Fortier: And it is a written Code, is it? 


Mr. Bassett: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you tell us of what it 
consists? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes, it consists of what I would 
regard, and my very senior editors would 
regard as “good taste” primarily, and that is 
about all. I killed an article for instance in 
Weekend Magazine. I had to keep a crew of 
people up all night to... 


The Chairman: I was going to ask you 
about that? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I don’t want to discuss it 
on the record. 


The Chairman: Well then, I am not going to 
insist that you do discuss it on the record. It 
might be interesting if we had your views, 
could we... 


Mr. Bassetti: Well, it was 


an article on 
homosexuality. - 3 
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The Chairman: What you are saying now 
will be on the record. 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I will simply say that to 
suggest, as some of my readers did, that the 
Telegram was so old-fashioned that it would 
not carry an article on homosexuality—we 
have carried hundreds of articles of homo- 
sexuality, so that is absolute nonsense but 
this particular article was presented in such a 
way that in my view it offended good taste, 
and therefore I killed it. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we can talk about 
it in private because you are on the record. 


Mr. Fortier: Good taste, is the taste of the 
public? 


Mr. Bassett: And the senior editors. 


Mr. Fortier: As it relates at any given time 
to the tastes of the community? 


Mr. Bassett: No, as it relates to my good 
taste, I presume. I presume, that again, I take 
the responsibility for that. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there a need in the City of 
Toronto for an underground newspaper? 


Mr. Basseti: Well, I guess there must be, 
there is one from time to time called 


“Harbinger”. 
The Chairman: There are several really. 


Mr. Bassett: If there is, then people must be 
reading it—then there must be a need for it. 


Mr. Fortier: Could it be that three dailies 
in Toronto do not fulfil this need? 


Mr. Basseti: Must be. 


Mr. Fortier: If so, could it be because what 
usually gets into those newspapers is “bad 
taste’? 


Mr. Bassett: I couldn’t judge that, I don’t 
read them but I understand—the Telegram is 
not pushing “pot” for instance. We are not 
going to write articles which say it is great to 
smoke pot, and we are not going to carry 
advertisements which tell people where they 
can go and buy it, which is a great part of 
the... 

Senator Prowse: We are out of “sniffing 
glue”. 

Mr. Basseti: That is right. If we are old 


fashioned because we are opposed to this— 
then I’m sorry, we are old fashioned. 
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Mr. Fortier: Do you think that a Govern- 
ment of today, be it at local, provincial, or 
federal level should interfere with the free- 
dom of an individual to publish a newspaper 
which amongst other things might be pushing 
pot? 


Mr. Basseit: No, I don’t. I think as long as 
they are not breaking the laws of libel, or not 
breaking the Criminal Code, let them publish, 
Suppression to me, answers absolutely noth- 
ing. If people have ideas that need to be 
discussed, need to be written about—let me 
tell you why we are not pushing pot, or tell- 
ing people where they can get it, or advocat: 
ing it: we have articles all the time on the 
drug scene. 


Mr. Fortier: You are involved in that area? | 


Mr. Bassett: Certainly. You see this is oni 


of the big issues of our time. 


Mr. Fortier: You are trying to inform you 
readers? | 


Mr. Bassett: That is right, we quote fror 
people who do. My wife is here today, sh 
used to be a reporter for a time on the Tele 
gram; and she and a young man lived withi 
that atmosphere a few years ago in the earl) 
days of Yorkville. For a period of a wee) 
they were young looking people and they di 
a series of articles on the whole drug scen 
and we regard this as our function. We ¢ 
have a reporter covering the drug scene, ar 
this is a full time objective. A full tir 


operation. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you also have a report 
whose duty it is to keep in touch with th 
thinking at the University level? | 


Mr. Agnew: Yes, a young girl called Susi 
Swan, that is all she does. | 


Mr. Fortier: I was interested to find ©) 
during our research sessions that the Tel} 
gram is involved with the Toronto Star | 
some co-operative endeavours in Toronto |. 
the coverage of some rather routine materis 
such as City Hall and the police beats. Ts 
has been abandoned, I believe? 


Mr. D. Bassett: The only co-operation tt 
did exist, and this was some years ago was } 
the joint setting up of the Court bureau, the? 
was some joint Court facilities. 


Mr. Fortier: Why was this abandoai 
you know? “Ape: 
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Mr. D. Bassett: Well, it certainly did not 
extend to the City Hall, the competition could 
not be keener, and there would be no sugges- 
tion on our part at all... 


Mr. Fortier: It did not some years ago? 
Mr. D. Bassett: Not that I am aware of. 
Mr. Basseti: Borden Spears... 


Mr. D. Bassett: It used to be that the Court 
Bureau was at City Hall. 


Mr. Fortier: It did not extend to the City 
Hall politics? 


Mr. D. Bassett: Certainly not. 
| 


Mr. Bassett: I never knew it really existed. 
‘Borden Spears could tell you more about that 
‘than I could. Over a long period of years 
‘there have been various tentative conversa- 
‘tions between the publisher of the Star, and 
the publisher of the Telegram. We discussed 
for instance a couple of times the possibility 
of joint delivery, you see. But to be perfectly 
frank with you I should think that the pub- 
jlisher of the Star and the publisher of the 
Telegram would find it almost congenitally 
impossible in the competitive field in Toronto, 
in the area of the competitive evening field in 
Toronto. If we had a joint delivery system 
with the Star, and the Telegrams were late on 
‘Tuesday, and it happened to be a Star fellow 
who was in charge of the delivery system 
that week, or that day, I would be sure to 
Say—that fellow is sticking it to me. I am 
sure if it went the other way MHonderich 
would feel exactly the same way. You have to 
live in Toronto in the newspaper atmosphere 
to appreciate the degree of competition that 
exists. I think that is true, isn’t that true, 
Gordon? 


Mr. Ashworth: No question. 


The Chairman: Just on that question, you 
see the Telegram truck and the Star truck 
coming up Yonge Street in the morning put- 
ing the papers out. Does it matter who gets 
here first? 


| Mr. Bassett: Yes, sir. 


| The Chairman: In terms of sales? 


| Mr. Bassett: Sure does. 


_ The Chairman: About how much would it 


natter? 


» Mr, 


Bassett: Well, the Star has 140,000 
nore papers to sell every day than I do, so it 
natters that. much to me. 
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The Chairman; Well, you know specifically? 


Mr. Bassett: It matters this much, Senator. 
The great portion of the City sales are the 
first edition of both evening papers—corner 
sale, street sale. If somebody hurries out at 
lunch at noon, and the Stars are late, and the 
Telegram is there, the fellow is going to lunch, 
he is not going to wait five minutes of an 
hour lunch hour to wait for the star Truck to 
come along; he’ll grab a Telegram. Now, the 
specific figures, I do not know. 


The Chairman: 
important to you? 


It is considerable? It is 


Mr, Bassett: It is this important. When we 
moved from Melinda Street, the outside limits 
of the land that we were looking for, we told 
the real estate people we had to move and we 
limited the area—Spadina in the west, 
Sherburne in the east, Dundas in the north. 
Now, actually we went just beyond Spadina 
as you know. The reason for that was that we 
had to compete under down-town Toronto 
traffic conditions. It would have been much 
less expensive to go away the hell out some 
place, and buy some land much cheaper and 
build a plant; but we never could have got 
down town with our papers. It is that 
important. 


Mr. Fortier: What, Mr. Bassett, what basic 
research resources in investigatory facilities— 
if you know what I mean—we do not have 
simultaneous translation today—and up-dat- 
ing assistance does the Telegram provide gen- 
erally for its staff? 


Mr. Basseti: I don’t—I am sorry to make 
you say it all over again, but... 


Mr. Fortier: What basic research resources 
do you provide for your staff? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, we have a very full 
library, a morgue we call it. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, that sort of thing. 


Mr. Bassett: We have a library, a very 
complete library and morgue; and then the 
staff—that’s about it, if they have to go to 
research—that is about it. 


Mr. Perigoe: Well, if the research facilities 
are not there, they go to another library, or 
go and talk to somebody or phone on a specif- 
ic project, or if it is a big project such as 
“The Canada Seventy” project we go and hire 
some researchers. Fraser can give you the 


_ details but we have hundreds of people work- 
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ing in our research organization. Getting 
material for us. It depends on the project. 


Mr. Kelly: I think in that case, it was not a 
matter of not having people, but I think it 
was a matter of hiring a team of sociologists 
to do some work in the Province of Quebec. 


Mr. Bassett: Did you see that series? 
Mr. Fortier: Yes, I did. 


Mr. Bassett: Well, this is published by 
MacLean Stewart, I think this is a terrific 
undertaking. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, on that point, do you feel 
that you as a publisher have a responsibility 
to promote national unity? 


Mr. Basseti: I certainly do. 


Mr. Fortier: Is this with that thought in 
mind? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes. You see I believe we have 
a responsibility to promote national unity, but 
I think this we do on our editorial page—it is 
I guess like we are for motherhood. I mean 
we are for national unity but where I regard 
that responsibility to lie is to provide infor- 
mation for our readers so they can then hope- 
fully make up their own mind. 


Mr. Fortier: I have often heard it said in 
Quebec that Toronto papers, the Telegram 
included, stressed the negative side of the 
Quebec scene rather than the positive side. 
Would you comment? 


Mr. Bassetti: Yes, I think it is wrong. 


Mr. Fortier: Think it is wrong. Wrong in 
the case of your newspaper? 


Mr. Basseit: Yes, I think it is wrong in the 
case of all three Toronto papers. As you know 
I was brought up in the Province of Quebec, 
and have many friends there. It upsets people 
from Quebec quite naturally if a bomb goes 
off in Montreal, or if there is an unofficial 
police strike or something; To suggest that 
Toronto, or any other newspaper—we don’t 
make the news, we print it; and it doesn’t do 
a darned bit of good, in fact I think it does 
a great deal of harm, simply to lift up the 
corner of the carpet and shove it under, or 
not publish it. That does not mean the event 
didn’t happen. Now, on the other hand we 
must publish, and we make available the 
columns of our paper to people like Claude 
Ryan to write—we seek out these kind of 
articles from people that know more about 
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the subject, we think perhaps than we kn 
ourselves, because they are there daily on the 
scene. When Mr. Bertrand comes we inter-, 
view him fully, using both television and the 
newspaper so that he has pictures of all three) 
Toronto dailies. Bertrand, for instance, would 
get tremendous coverage on a visit to Toron., 
to—Toronto more than any place. 


Mr. Fortier: I certainly cannot disse 
with you—it certainly must not be re 
under the carpet; but it has been said n¢ 
news is good news—good news is no news foi 
a newspaper—is that so really? / 


Mr. Bassett: This of course, in my view is < 
widely held misconception that people have 
There is no question that newspapers stres! 
dramatic events; but particularly in thi 
country, and in the issue of national unity, 
think that when there is no news, as you Say 
or good news.. 


Mr. Fortier: Good news. 


Mr. Bassett: Good news has now becomei| 
this context in my view, and is reflected i 
the coverage of the Toronto Telegram, ha 
become big news. It is good news when M 
Bertrand came, for instance, to Toronto as h 
did the other day and says he is for a unifie 
Canada, that certainly he wants changes i 
the Constitution. He wants a greater recogn: 
tion of what he believes to be the speci: 
problems of Quebec: but he says and he use 
the phrase “I don’t want to have a divorce) 
and then try to get some kind of new re-mai 
riage, I want to make this marriage with tk 
rest of Canada work”. His speeches and inte) 
views were on the front page of every Toro 
to daily paper. And that is good news. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if we could hear fro) 
Mr. Kelly on that? 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Fortier, I wou 
like to hear from Mr. Kelly, and then wi’ 
your—you know the time is getting short, ar 
if you would answer that, Fraser and the 
perhaps we will go on with some of the oth 
Senators—we’ll certainly come back to yo 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman 


Mr. Kelly: Mr. Fortier, on Quebec coverag 
Quebec is one of my responsibilities. F 
example in “Canada 70” material, we had fi’ 
men working in Quebec for a full two mont 
before they wrote a word—now, that | 
unprecedented as far as I am concerned . 
daily journalism. We also worked closely wi) 
the staff of Le Devoir. Mr. Ryan co-operat. 
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‘ with us because we have not enough French 
speaking reporters. We have gone out and 
'hired a couple, and have one in Ottawa, the 
/ other in Quebec City. Now, in that case, for 
example, we were able to intervew personal- 
ly, I think the figure was 98 of the members 
of the Quebec Assembly. We talked to every 
single mayor of every single community, over 
20,000 in the Province of Quebec. 


This is not sensational national reporting. 
| Some of the results may appear to people in 
| Quebec, whether they be English Canadians 

or French-speaking Canadians, as unfortunate 
or sensational but they were not published 
without immense research. 


Mr. 


Bassett: I would just point out, to 
- amplify if I may, we deliberately some time 
| ago—deliberately went into the Province of 
/Quebec and hired a French Canadian, Claude 
-|Henault to become part of our Ottawa 
Bureau, because we felt it was important for 
Ontario readers of the Toronto Telegram, and 
“Toronto readers to have in their newspaper 
‘regularly, reporting from the capital of the 
Wahintry by a French Canadian. Having been 
brought up myself in the Province of Quebec, 
there are subtle differences. There is a differ- 
/ent reaction from—even on the part of a 
professional reporter. 


Mr. Fortier: Vive la différence! 


Mr. Bassett: Exactement. C’est pour ca que 
‘hous avons engagé Monsieur Henault ici, pour 
Ottawa tous les deux jours, pour l’expression 
canadienne-francaise. 


| The Chairman: Perhaps this is the time to 
turn to Senator Bourque, I believe you had a 
question. 


| Senator Bourque: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. My question was in regard to 
Paragraph No. 97. Mr. Bassett, you have said 
ee have twice tried to publish a Sunday paper 
lwhere no Sunday paper did exist. The cost of 
‘production was such that I could not afford 
‘the length of time necessary to establish the 
publication.” Now, I was just wondering if 
that was a thing ‘that was particular to the 
‘Anglo Saxon people, or French Canadian 
‘people because you see, we used to have the 
Standard in Montreal. Now, they have been 
incorporated with the Saturday Star. There is 
a gentleman in Montreal Mr. Francoeur as 
you now, who did pretty well with the 
Dimanche-Matin, I think he sells somewhere 
‘Near 350,000 weekly papers, and this paper 
‘Comes out only on Sunday morning, and he 
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gets the news. Now, he has a tremendous sale. 
Now, of course as you know, he has taken 
over, along with others the Petit-Journal, 
Photo-Journal, La Patrie and many of these, 
and they all seem to be very prosperous, 
every one of them. So we have now in Mont- 
real only one Sunday paper. What I mean is 
not a weekly paper—we have no other 
weekly anyway—but one paper that comes 
out on Sunday and that is the Sunday 
Express. I do not know just how long it is 
going to last. It has been going for about six 
months, but that is the only English paper 
that we have. 


Now, when you said that you could not 
make Sunday papers pay, is it due to the 
difference in nationality? Would the French 
Canadian be more apt to read the week-end 
papers than the daily papers—there must be 
some difference, because we have not only 
these papers, we have about 30 papers that 
are published—you know weekly papers in 
Montreal; and if Toronto has not got many, 
there must be a difference in the thinking of 
the people. 


The Chairman: Do you care to comment? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes. Well, I don’t know if I am 
too qualified. All I can say is that I think it is 
a question of habit. I am not sure that in the 
first instance of the Sunday paper which I 
made—what might be called total immersion, 
that if I had persisted, if I had been able to 
sustain the losses which were quite stagger- 
ing, maybe over a long period of time, a long 
period of years it might have succeeded; but 
the losses were staggering, and then we went 
into it after very careful analysis—I mean we 
compared markets like Cleveland, Baltimore 
which we regarded as comparable to the 
Toronto market—but I was wrong. What hap- 
pened, of course, on the Toronto market, is 
that the big Sunday papers in the United 
States have simply been pushed back a day. 
Both the Star and the Telegram sell substan- 
tially more papers on Saturday which 
includes a magazine supplement, coloured 
comics, and special features and so on, than 
they do Monday to Friday, and many people I 
know, don’t get through the Saturday week- 
end Telegram on Saturday, it takes them two 
days. They read it at their leisure because 
there is so much more material. Therefore I 
guess the need of a Sunday paper does not 
exist. The huge week-end supplements in the 
United States are published on Sunday. 


Then, of course, the other factor is that by 
and large, Mr. Cooper of the Globe, or Mr. 
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Peters of the Gazette may not agree, but the 
fact is that generally speaking, unlike Eng- 
land and also unlike the United States in 
some respects, Canada is an evening paper 
country. You know the great circulation 
papers in England were all morning papers; 
here they are all evening papers; by and 
large this is an evening paper country. There- 
fore a Sunday morning paper—I think this 
perhaps is a factor, sir; but I don’t know, I 
personally would not agree with your analo- 
gy. I don’t think French Canadians are that 
much different to English Canadians. 


Senator Bourque: I was asking because it 
seemed strange. In Montreal we have so many 
Sunday papers. 


Mr. Bassett: They are not really Sunday 
papers in the real sense of newspapers. I 
mean the Petit-Journal, it is more of a week- 
end package of features, it is not news 
oriented. 


Senator Bourque: That is right. 


Mr. Bassett: This is the difference, it is 
more of a magazine type. 

Senator Bourque: That is right but 
Dimanche-Matin is strictly a paper with 
news. 

Mr. Bassett: That is right, and not that 


successful, is it? 


Senator Bourque: Dimanche-Matin? Well, it 
was the foundation of Mr. Francoeur, that is 
what he started out with. 


Mr. Bassett: Well, send him up to Toronto 
and let him take a crack at my market, I 
would like to see how it would go. 


Senator Bourque: Thank you. 


The Chairman: I said Mr. Bassett we would 
adjourn at 12:30 but this is so interesting. We 
can only stay until quarter-to-one because we 
have to attend Royal Assent but would you 
agree to sitting until then? 


Mr. Bassetti: Oh, sure. 


The Chairman: Thank you. I will turn to 
Senator Prowse and then Senator McElman. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Bassett, where do you 
recruit your editorial staff? I do not mean just 
the editorial writers? 


Mr. Bassett; You mean the reporters? 


Senator Prowse: Yes? 
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Mr. Basseti: I am a great believer, Senator, 
in trying to get people who have done a stint 
on smaller dailies throughout the Province. 
First of all that is the kind of training I had, 
and I suppose you reflect the thing that was. 
good for you will be good for somebody else. 
The fact is, generally speaking on papers like 
the Toronto Telegram we do not have the 
time to train a young reporter. It would be 
very rare for us to take a man ora woman | 
who had no previous experience, and it is not 
good for that reporter. You get somebody in 
who has virtually had no experience, and let 
us say he got the police beat. Well, he might 
stay on the police beat for five years before} 
he got a chance to get out. We publish four 
editions a day under a highly competitive 
situation, and we do not have the time to take 
a young man or woman by the hand and say' 
“Now, do a stint on sports”; do a stint here, 
and so on. Whereas as you know yourself on} 
a paper like the Sherbrooke Record, the Galt 
paper, the Belleville paper or the Guelph 
paper, you go in there as a young reporter 
out of university and spend three or four 
years—you are liable to cover a woman’s tea 
one day, a hockey game the next, to the 
Town Council Meeting the next day. You get! 
a good solid broad training and these are the 
kind of people we are looking for. 


Senator Prowse: Do you consider the on- 
the-job training of that type is more valuable 
than the school of journalism, per se? 


Mr. Bassett: I do. | 


Senator Prowse: Now, there are a lot of 
problems in the newspaper business in 
Canada that we have to address ourselves 
to—that obviously do not apply to the Torontc 
area because of the three newspapers you 
have there. But is there anything that can be 
done to do two things—one is to provide suit: 
able staff for all of the one newspaper cities 
in Canada, or some facilities that will give 
them some training to up-grade that; anc 
secondly, can you suggest how the problem 0) 
dissent can be handled in a one-newspapel 
town as opposed to all of the facilities for dis: 
sent that are available in the City of Toronto! 


Mr. Bassett: Well, again with my back: 
ground being so long in publishing, I do no’ 
believe that the problem of dissent, seriou: 
dissent—you always have problems in com: 
munication. For instance, in the last electiol 
there were four candidates for mayor. Mos) 
everybody thought there were three—so yol 
have a continual problem in Toronto or an) 
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place else. The fourth candidate was an 
lattractive young fellow who was running ona 
Trotsky ticket. Well now, what is the 
‘responsibility of a newspaper, or more impor- 
tant even perhaps, because as I say you are 
‘under a Government license, and when you 
are doing a Public Affairs television show to 
generate interest in a municipal election, 
what coverage does Mr. Riddell get for 
instance? Is he entitled to the same coverage 
‘as Clarkson, or Margaret Campbell, or Bill 
Dennison? Is he entitled to the same time? 


In other words, just because somebody is a 
candidate, does this immediately mean that 
every candidate has to be judged alike? I 
‘don’t think so. 
| Senator Prowse: I am not thinking of just 
that situation. For example, let us take 
Toronto, you have three big daily newspapers 
that are covering the news, that are uncon- 
aected with each other, that everybody knows 
are competing. Now, even if the three of them 
came out with the identical slate, as a reader 
of the newspapers in Toronto, I come to the 
conclusion—well, there are three different 
deople who have had a chance to examine 
hese people carefully, and have all come to 
she same conclusion so this fellow must really 
lave something on the ball. 


_ Mr. Bassett: I should point out to you, I 
jon’t mean to interrupt, but that is exactly 
vhat happened in the municipal election 
defore the last, and Bill Dennison, who was 
tot on any slate, just beat the pants off the 
three dailies. 


Senator Prowse: Well, that brings up 
mother question, but the situation I am 
hinking of is that in the one-newspaper towns 
t seems to me that the reputation of the 
vapers for credibility suffers very, very seri- 
usly. Not, I think, that they necessarily 
leserve to, but because they are the only 
‘Oice, they are automatically suspect. In other 
vords they cannot come out and run three 
andidates for mayor. If they come out and 
ay that they are all good guys, then every- 
ody says “What the hell is going on here?”, 
nd this I think is a very real problem to the 
‘ress? 


| Mr. Basseti: Well, that exists. 


Senator Prowse: Now, I do not think that 
gislation is going to cure this, but I think 
aat one way we may serve on this Commit- 
2e is to enable people with experience in 
nese things, to make public statements that 
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will then be available to the people who are 
most concerned? 


The Chairman: Well, would you put that as 
a question, please? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. That is the question. 
The Chairman: To comment on that? 
Senator Prowse: Yes? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, I think Senator Prowse if 
what you say, like a paper like the Edmonton 
Journal has a problem? 


Senator Prowse: Yes? 


Mr. Bassett: ... has a problem of credibili- 
ty, not that one in particular? 


Senator Prowse: No, no, the same as all of 
them. 


Mr. Bassett: Yes. Well, I don’t live in 
Edmonton, I’d be surprised. You know Alber- 
ta, and if this is so, there is no question, they 
have a problem, but I think this is a problem 
that the publisher of the Edmonton Journal 
has to examine, and he has to—I have no 
answer. 


Senaior Prowse: They ran a page of dissent 
two or three times a week, and then finally 
they ran out of writers for it; it got to be the 
same fellows, and eventually the only people 
who wrote were the same people that write 
regularly letters to the editor, so that—this 
did not solve the problem. 


Mr. Bassett: No, I take it that you are 
looking for something more than the letters to 
the editor forum. 


Senaior Prowse: Yes, even if it were a 
page set up for independent editorials and 
they were to hire persons to take responsibil- 
ity for this. Now, these fellows would take 
responsibility for their own page. In other 
words almost setting up two editorial depart- 
ments? 


Mr. Basseit: Well, that is of course what 
happens in Toronto, and particularly in the 
evening field. 


Senator Prowse: Well, you deal with all 
your different varieties ... 


Mr. Bassett: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: But the ordinary small 
daily in the medium sized, or smaller com- 
munities cannot afford that? 
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Mr. Bassett: That is right. Well, they have 
a problem but then again I think what has to 
be examined is what is the function. Basically 
the function is the same, but in the working 
out, the function of the Woodstock paper, let 
us say is not precisely in detail the same 
function as the Toronto Telegram. I think 
that it is a different function. And that the 
Woodstock Sentinel in its community... 


The Chairman: It is under review .. 


Senator Prowse: All right, whatever it is, 
all of your cities until you get away out from, 
Sault Ste. Marie on—but almost as far as 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, the people do have 
access to the Toronto dailies on a quick 
enough time basis. I imagine that I could get 
today’s paper at least by tomorrow. Now, 
when you get out into Regina—Winnipeg has 
two papers—but when you get to Regina, Sas- 
katoon, Edmonton—Calgary has the extent of 
two papers but it really does not have—Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat. Now, they really do not 
have access. They have the one paper and 
there is no way they can have access to 
things within a reasonable time, or at a possi- 
ble price. I would think that for the newspa- 
per industry itself, in order to protect their 
own credibility—some of this problem of 
credibility comes through from the past, from 
the depression when we had a line of newspa- 
pers in Alberta the same as Huey Long had 
in Lousiana. You know this was the great 
game, if you could get the newspaper mad at 
you, you were elected. Now, it seems to me 
that people like yourself, and you have had the 
experience in both the small communities and 
the metropolitan areas—it seems to me that 
you could put on the record something that 
might be of value to these people in trying to 
solve this very, very serious problem. 


Mr. Bassett: Well, at the risk of telling 
these other publishers how to mind their 
business, and I have enough trouble minding 
my own, I would so do if I had an easy 
solution. It is not that I am, unwilling to do so. 
I believe, though I do not personally know all 
these editors that you have mentioned, I 
know a good many of them, and I must say 
that I have a great admiration for them as il 
am sure you do. 


Senator Prowse: Good papers. 


Mr. Bassett: Darned right they are good 
papers, and they are certainly trying to meet 
the needs of their community, and it is a 
difficult problem editorially. I know through 
discussions with owners, responsible officers 
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of chain newspapers where they have monop- — 
oly situation, they are concerned with what 


you speak about. I think without knowing a 
great deal about it, it seems to me that it falls 
down on the other side. I think some of these 
papers because they are the only editorial 
voice in the community, do not take perhaps 
in every instance they don’t give the strongest 
editorial leadership. You see a newspaper can 
give a strong leadership which I think it 
should. The readers in as many cases as not 
reject that leadership. Reject those sugges- 
tions. I gave you the example of Bill Denni- 
son in the election before the last; but that 
does not in my view mean the paper should 
not continue to express its view anyway. 


Senator McElman: I do not know if you 
apply this locally, but the Canadian Press 
does provide a service with which they carry 


each week the editorial opinion from across | 


the country. Certainly on national news those 
papers should have available to them, for 
example editorials from Le Devoir and so on. 


Senaior Prowse: They do that, I am speak- 
ing of one like the Journal and the Herald for 


example. The Lethbridge Herald which I see: 


once in a while and the Journal and the 
Herald in Calgary; the Medicine Hat paper I 


do not see as often: but they do carry that on: 


the national issues, this is not a big problem. 
It is on the question of local issues, you know) 
the size of a garbage can can be a hell of a lot 
more important than who the next prime 
minister is going to be unfortunately, and 
that kind of thing. 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse, do you 


have other questions, because I just want tc) 
ask one quick question. The Telegram used tc 
run a campaign, perhaps you still do, that i 
is the most quoted newspaper in Canada? 


Mr. Basseit: Yes, still is. 


The Chairman: Does that campaign stil) 
run? 


Mr. Bassett: Yes, we run it, not a campaign 
there is an independent organization whicl 
counts up the quotes. 


The Chairman: Why is the Telegram th 
most quoted newspaper in Canada? 


Mr. Bassett: Because I think it is the bes 
The Chairman: That the only reason? 


Mr. Bassett: Well, must be. 


The Chairman: O.K. I will put that identi- 
cal question to some other publisher. 


Mr. Basseti: Oh, we go to some trouble to 
make these editorials available. 


} 


The Chairman: I was coming to that. 
| 


Mr. Bassett: They are readily available, we 
do not always wait to be invited to send 
them. 


| Senator McElman: Firstly I would like to 
say how deeply my background appreciates a 
witness who answers straight and frankly. 
You have done so, sir. As a matter of fact you 
fave ruled out many of the questions I had 
sroposed to ask you, and I will restrict myself 
fo a couple. 


The protection of source of information by 
ae celists has been discussed at quite some 
‘ength. In capsule form, the current situation 
s that the Court decides whether a journalist 
should testify in a criminal action. Some jour- 
aalists suggest they should be able to make 
that decision themselves, and this should be 
orotected by the law. What is your view? 


_ Mr. Bassett: My view would be if this 
ipplied to me as it did, in a famous case 
nany years ago, to my late friend Blair 
‘raser, I would be prepared to leave that 
lecision to the Courts. Mind you if I felt as 
‘trongly about it as Mr. Fraser did at that 
ime, and I am sure journalists have since, I 
vould protect my source, and if I felt strongly 
nough about it, I would have to pay the 
venalty, but I would be perfectly prepared to 


eave that decision with the Courts of this 
‘ountry. 


| Senator McElman: As it now exists? 


| Mr. Bassett: Certainly. 


Senator McElman: In your brief at Page 6, 
rection 30 you refer to a national newspaper, 


nd say it is not feasible, I take that as 
nancially? 


Mr. Bassett: Geographically not feasible, 
ir, It is not really a question of finance, it is 
_ question of geography. It is not feasible 
cause under existing means of communica- 
on you cannot put a newspaper that is time- 
/—news is a perishable commodity—and you 
ist cannot put a newspaper into the hands of 

| reader on a national basis in this country. 

That has happned because of this, of course 

, that as newspapers have developed over 
he years, the reader looks for and expects, 
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and therefore gets a substantial proportion in 
his newspaper of local and regional news. In 
this respect it becomes also a financiel prob- 
lem. That is why the Telegram or the Star 
cannot really—while their papers are distribu- 
ted all over Ontario, in most cases I could not 
give you the percentages, but for instance the 
Toronto Star and the Toronto Telegram over 
the years, they both really have given up 
now, but over the years have literally sunk 
tens of thousands of dollars into Hamilton, a 
big thriving, bustling city. It looked like a 
prime market, but the Hamilton Spectator has 
got Hamilton locked up. It is a fine newspa- 
per, it serves the needs of its community 
excellently. It has a first rate publisher, a 
fellow called Tommy Nichols, he is just great. 
The Star and Tely sell a few papers, the 
Globe sell many more because they sell about 
seventeen or eighteen thousand in the morn- 
ing, but this is a good example. You could 
truck papers down to Hamilton out of the 
Telegram plant probably all afternoon but 
probably nobody wants them. 


So it is a geographical situation, and a 
regional thing which is reflected in so many 
aspects of our whole national life. 


Senator McEiman: On my premise that a 
national newspaper would be good for the 
nation, do you foresee technological develop- 
ment of a newspaper, not in the form we now 
see it, but as one gentleman spoke about a 
newspaper on your wall perhaps five years 
from now, do you see a national newspaper in 
that sense? Do you see a demand sufficient to 
bring it within that sense? 


Mr. Bassett: No, I don’t, sir. I don’t. There 
are two good newspapers in Winnipeg as you 
know, the Free Press and the Tribune; the 
Free Press particularly has had over the long 
years, a great tradition of the western politi- 
cal sensitivity. I would think that the readers 
of the Free Press would not be—I would 
think that their thirst for national coverage is 
probably very well satisfied by the Winnipeg 
Free Press, and that a national newspaper 
could not hope to compete with the Winnipeg 
Free Press in the coverage of the news of 
Winnipeg, or the Manitoba area, and would 
simply be not financially viable in any way 
even if you get it there. 


Senator Prowse: For free? 


Mr. Bassett: They would not want it, I 
don’t think so. Do you? 


Senator Prowse: No. 
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Mr. Bassett: They would not want it in 
Alberta? 


Senator Prowse: I do not think so. 


Senator McElman: There was a question a 
few moments ago, do the Toronto newspapers 
show a responsibility. With respect and actu- 
ally to give a testimonial for the Toronto 
newspapers, where a situation developed in 
one Province which was highly controversi- 
al—a highly controversial program was being 
instituted ... 


Mr. Basseti: In New Brunswick? 


Senator McElman: Exactly, and many 
people felt that it was not getting the 
balanced coverage at the local level. I would 
simply like to say, for the record there are 
thousands of people in New Brunswick who 
respected the job that was done by the 
Toronto newspapers in sending their people 
into New Braunswick and doing a blanaced 
coverage. And although the newspapers of 
New Brunswick did not see fit to republish 
that balanced coverage, it did serve the pur- 
pose within Canada that your readers knew 
what was going on, and in that sense many 
people deeply appreciated the fact that you 
do pay attention to the issues that go on 
outside of Toronto. 


The Chairman: Unhappily we must adjourn 
in a moment or two. However there are two 
important questions I would like to get on the 
record. There is one I am going to forego. I 
would have very liked to have questioned Mr. 
Kelly about the Press Gallery, but perhaps 
there will be another opportunity to do that. 
Mr. Fortier you have one question, could we 
forego it? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, maybe we can get a yes 
or no answer althouth this is not the sort of 
answer I seek. Mr. Bassett for some months 
now the Telegram has sold a page to a public 
relations firm .. . 


Mr. Basseti: That is right. 
Mz. Fortier: ... which uses it to print stories 
and photographs about its business clients? 


This page to me looks like a news page. I 
know that there is a line identifying it. On 
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the question of ethics, what are your views on 
this page? 


Mr. Bassett: I wish I could sell ten of them. 
You yourself said that it looked like a news 
page but you said it was clearly defined as an 
advertising page. 


Mr. Fortier: I know there is a line if you 
look closely. 


; 

Mr. Bassett: Well, you don’t have to look 
closely. Be my guest. It is right at the top, it) 
is clearly designated as an advertisement, and 
I believe that a newspaper has not only the 
right, but it has the responsiblity to be avail- 
able to clients who will pay the rates, and 
buy the advertising as long as the advertising 
copy is clearly designated as advertising. | 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. | 


The Chairman: Well, I think I could say in 
closing the session that the question that ! 
have can be put to television people wher 
they come. The Senators have expressed thei 
gratitude. I think we have all been impressec 
as I always am with your frankness and we 
appreciate your bringing your team of people 
and answering so many questions. There are 
so many areas which I think we would like t 
follow up. You said you would send us thé 
information on homosexuality. We mentione( 
Mr. Bassett, there are several other matter 
and perhaps we can have an opportunity 0) 
talking to you informally and privately. I di) 
not mean before the whole Committee. I wil 
simply say on behalf of us all again we ar 
grateful, and thank you. | 


I would point out Senators that the nex 
meeting of the Committee will be at ten an 
on the 20th of January in this room, and w) 
shall bein touch with you. 


Mr. Bassett: If I may on behalf of mysel 
and my colleagues say that we have found th 
useful and we are just delighted that th 
calibre of you gentlemen are taking this kin 
of interest, and are going to this kind ¢ 
trouble to get at some of these problems. Be 
wishes as well as a Happy Christmas. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


(Hearding adjourned at 12:45 Decemb¢ 
19th, 1969.) 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass public 
communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent and 
nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be known 
as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special Com- 
mittee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the Com- 
mittee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 
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With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 
mittee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 


period. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative, on division. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 


Senate on Mass Media. 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, January 20th, 1970. 
(9) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien, McElman, 
Petten, Prowse and Sparrow— (6). 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Yves Fortier, Counsel; Mr. Borden Spears, Executive Consultant. 
The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. David H. W. Henry, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, 
Combines Investigation Act, Department of Consumer and Cor- 
porate Affairs; 


Mr. Roy M. Davidson, Director, Merger and Monopoly Branch, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs; 


Dr. Edgar Gillespie, Chairman, Audio-Visual Education Committee, 
Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Federation. 
The following witnesses, representing the Department of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs were present but not heard: 
Mr. W. F. Lindsay, Merger and Monopoly Branch; 
Mrs. Suzanna Dalfen, Merger and Monopoly Branch. 


At 1.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Wednesday, January 21st, 1970, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SENATE 
THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, January 20, 1970. 


| The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10 a.m. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Dhair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, if I 

night call the session to order, the witness 
his morning, is Mr. D. H. W. Henry, Q.C., 
Director of Investigation and Research under 
the Combines Investigation Act. 
Mr. Henry, we have received not one but 
wo briefs from you. One is a longer explana- 
ory brief, and there is a shorter brief. The 
senators received these particular briefs only 
resterday. And so, while I think all of us 
tave read the briefs, I cannot say we have 
tudied them in a depth which, I am sure you 
vill agree, they deserve. 

I propose you begin with an oral statement, 
f perhaps about 15 minutes (longer if you 
vish, of course). In that statement you can 
ummarize the brief, or explain it, or expand 
pon it. And following that oral statement the 
enators would like to ask you some ques- 
ons, perhaps on the contents of your brief 
nd perhaps indeed on other matters. 
Now, you have some people with you. Per- 
aps you could begin by introducing them. 


Mr. D. H. W. Henry, OQ.C., Director of 
vestigation and Research, Combines Investi- 
ation Act: Thank you, Mr. Chairman and 
fonourable Senators. 

I have with me on my right Mr. R. M. 
avidson, who is our Chief Economist, and 
ho is the Director of the Merger and 
fonopoly Branch of my office. His function, 
ong with his staff, is to do the actual work 
1 the investigation of mergers and 
onopolies. 

On his right is Mr. W. F. Lindsay, who is a 
hartered Accountant on the staff of Mr. 
avidson. 


ee 


With Mr. Lindsay is Mrs. Susannah Dol- 
phin, who is also working on this staff, along 
with other staffs, mainly on research matters. 
Mrs. Dolphin, incidentally, is the leader of the 
team which was mentioned by Brigadier 
Wardell as having undertaken the search of 
the newspapers in the Maritimes. If any ques- 
tion was raised, Mrs. Dolphin might explain 
what went on there. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I must apologize for 
doing what I frequently do; that is, provide a 
large package of paper at the last minute for 
people to read. I am sorry about that. I was 
aiming at getting it to the Committee by last 
weekend. I got the large one to you by last 
weekend, but I understand that many were 
not here and therefore it was delivered yes- 
terday morning. 


My short statement, which was much more 
manageable, also reached you yesterday. 


But I think that, if you have no objection, 
Mr. Chairman, I will just very briefly sketch 
in some of the important points in the large 
document—that is, the so-called notes—which 
might serve to put you in the picture, if you 
have not had a chance to read that paper, on 
the basic principles of our Act. 


Now, the Act, as it has been described by 
Chief Justice Duff, that eminent jurist, has a 
its object the preservation of the public inter- 
est in competition. So what we are talking 
about here is a statute which is the embodi- 
ment by Parliament of the competition policy 
of this country. 


This subject is becoming a matter of much 
more current discussion these days; a great 
deal more interest in competition with the 
development of consumer interest and “con- 
sumerism” and that sort of thing. But there is 
an objective behind all this. 


The purpose of the Act in protecting the 
public interest in competition is based on the 
theory that the competitive marketplace 
should be the regulator of industry, trade and 
commerce, and that this will bring about the 
best type of economic efficiency. 
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Economic efficiency, therefore, is the main 
object. 

Under this type of arrangement, so the 
theory goes, the market will determine what 
goods and services are produced in the econo- 
my, at what price, and what kind of a choice 
will be offered. Of course, it is crucial to a 
competitive market that a choice be offered to 
whoever is purchasing the goods and services 
in that market. 

Another way of putting it is that the mar- 
ketplace will regulate industry under a com- 
petitive system. Industry ought not to regu- 
late itself. Market forces do that. And under 
the spur of market forces industry will make 
decisions which, in terms of the economic 
theory concerned, will bring about the best 
mix of goods and services, the best choices 
available, and the best prices. 

Now, we know, of course, we don’t have a 
system that is working as smoothly or as 
perfectly as that, because we have in fact a 
mix of areas which are termed monopolistic, 
competition, or oligopoly—that is, small num- 
bers of sellers which are themselves quite 
large individually, some of them quite 
powerful. 

This comes about because we have a small 
domestic market. Most of our industry is 
probably domestically oritnted in the first 
place and has grown up as a domestic propo- 
sition behind tariff barriers. 

We tend to find concentration—or “oligopo- 
ly” as the economists call it—throughout 
industry in Canada, certainly in many areas. 
It characterizes our economy. It is our small 
market, our small population—a function of 
that. 

With the idea of competition in addition to 
the idea of efficiency goes the resulting diffu- 
sion of power. And in the context which you 
are studying this of course is an important 
matter. 

Diffusion of power, which is not normally 
regarded as the main function of the anticom- 
bines legislation in Canada, nevertheless is a 
result if the market is working properly. In a 
social science context, of course, diffusion of 

power becomes extremely important. 

Now, the coverage of this combines legisla- 
tion; there are just three areas I want to tell 
you about so you will know the general 
picture. 


First we have the part of the law which 
prohibits conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
That is, collusive arrangements which limit 
the forces of competition. We call those the 
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combines, the conspiracies, which are part of 
the general conspiracy law handled as a con- 
spiracy matter in the courts, and as the area of. 
our Act which has received the largest amount 
of enforcement over the years. 


That is probably due to the fact that oa 
spiracies, once depicted, are a type of activity 
with which the criminal courts are familiar. 
They know how to deal with them; and they 
have dealt with them in large numbers. 

Now, incidentally, the cases in which this 
type and other types of activity under the Act 
have appeared in the courts are listed in the 
back of my annual report on a cumulative 
basis. You have that report distributed to you 
If you want to check on that, the cases are all 
listed in the back of the report, from the very 
beginning. ey 

The second area is mergers and monopolie: 
which may operate to the detriment of thi 
public. And the point here is that it is no 
every merger and every monopoly which i 
prohibited by the Act, but only those whic] 
operate, or may operate, to the detriment 
the public. a 

Really what we are looking at in th 
merger area is the extent to which competi 
tion is limited. What competition remains j 
the crucial question in our administration:¢ 
that provision. 

As far as monopolies are concerned, it + 
monopoly that is administered to the detr 
ment of the public. And in short terms W 
tend to say that it is the abuse of monopo. 
that the Act prohibits rather than th 
monopoly itself. It is not an offence to be in 
monopoly position. It is an offence to unde) 
take certain conduct which abuses that pos 
tion, tends to perpetuate, tends to squeeze 0 
new competition. 

Now, the third area: what we call tral 
practices, which I am not going to burden yi 

| 


| 
| 


with in detail. These trade practices are 
miscellaneous group of activities which ha? 
anti-competitive connotations, most of thei. 
These are price discrimination; disproportio:. 
ate promotional allowances (which I wi 
explain if you want, but not right nov, 
predatory pricing, which is a monopolis? 
type of tactic; that is, deep price cutting » 
drive a competitor out of the market; resi? 
price maintenance, which is the practice 0:2 
distributor or seller of goods requiring ‘s 
purchaser to re-sell that product at onlya 
specified price, or not below a minimum pre 
that is specified or agreed—in other wor, 
maintaining prices usually at the retail levl. 
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And the final one coming under this group is 
misleading advertising, which is, I suppose, 
mot really part of the inquiry here into 
‘concentration. 


Well, that is the general coverage of the 
Act, those three main areas. I will come back 
to the merger provisions shortly. 


_ Another aspect of this Act which must be 
borne in mind is that it is all criminal law. It 
is part of the criminal law of Canada. 


_ There are historic reasons behind this; but 
the very important thing to understand about 
that is, because it is criminal law, in every 
2ase that is taken to the courts the onus is on 
she Crown to prove an offence, an indictable 
offence, beyond a reasonable doubt. 


_ The Crown has all the problems that any 
orosecutor has in a criminal case. “Beyond a 
‘easonable doubt” is sometimes a very dif- 
icult onus to discharge when you are dealing 
vith economic concepts, particularly in the 
jield, say, of mergers where, unlike a con- 
‘piracy, which once you find the agreement is 
easonably clear cut—and that may be very 
lufficult to find because the evidence is not 
isually readily available—unlike that, when 
ou get into such matters as the operation of 
_ merger or monopoly you are dealing much 
1ore with economic concepts and it is much 
asier for a court to find a reasonable doubt, 
ecause what is the right theory of economics 
s always a matter of judgment. And if there 

' a reasonable doubt in the mind of the 
udge he is going to acquit. 

So criminal law presents problems to us. 
Je regard it as a very blunt instrument with 
hich to approach a thing like a merger, for 
xample. Because what is the point in fining 
ymeone, because big corporations being 
volved, they have to be fined? For individu- 
S there is a provision for up to two years’ 
aprisonment. But that has never been 
ivoked. 


What is the point of fining a corporation? 
he object of the investigation into a merger 
iat appears to be detrimental to the public is 
break it up. 

‘There is a provision which allows it to be 
‘oken up. But that is the real remedy. Some 
ind of economic remedy which changes the 
tucture is what you need to get at, rather 
‘an the fine. And therefore the fine does not 
‘ally constitute the remedy of first 
‘portance. 


The provision which allows the court to 
‘lit up the merger (incidentally, no court has 
‘ne this yet) is to my mind the effective 
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remedy. Another effective remedy is to drop 
the tariff on the merger and allow interna- 
tional trade to import more competition into 
the market and so hold it in line through 
economic forces. 


Criminal law, therefore, has presented 
problems. But there has been a constitutional 
problem about that, because the courts so far 
have held that the combines legislation is 
criminal law, and valid criminal law, but 
have struck down at least two attempts to 
import civil proceedings into the whole com- 
bines techniques. These have been struck 
down by the courts, once in 1923 and once in 
1935. 


And we are posed, therefore, a question 
here as to whether future attempts to bring 
in civil law techniques—which I think are 
absolutely necessary—will indeed pass the 
constitutional test. 


I think this is quite possible. I think there 
are two or three ways of doing this. But all I 
want to say to you is one of the reasons why 
criminal law characterizes the combines legis- 
lation up to now is constitutional as well as 
historical. 


One other characterization of this legisla- 
tion is that there is no power to regulate any 
industry. 

This comes from the fact it is criminal law. 
Criminal law prohibits things, but it does not 
give anybody power to regulate. And there- 
fore it is not open to me as the Director 
under the Act to tell somebody that, if he 
does thus and so, everything will be all right, 
there will be no prosecution, or that he will 
be permitted to continue his course of con- 
duct under certain conditions. 


What I am trying to get across is that there 
is no power in me or any other official to 
regulate the conduct of a business. Either 
they are breaking the law or they are not 
breaking the law. 


I adhere very strongly, philosophically as 
well as in practice, to the principle of the rule 
of law. And my approach to these problems 
is, if they are not breaking the law in my 
judgment, I have no alternative but to leave 
them alone. That is what the rule of law 
means. If they are not breaking the law, they 
are entitled to continue their course of con- 
duct. If they are breaking the law, then the 
public is entitled to have the law enforced 
against them. 


So, no regulation. 
The next point that is very important is 
that The Combines Act does not apply to 
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what we call pure services, except one or two 
that are mentioned in the Act. 

Now, by “services” I am talking about the 
pure services like the professions practice, 
where no goods are produced—sales services 
of some kind, such as real estate salesmen; all 
the professions, as I say, barbers and people 
like that, who are performing a service. These 
do not come under the Act. The Act is con- 
cerned with activities which have some rela- 
tion to the manufacture or distribution of 
goods. 

Now, to put that one in a nutshell, newspa- 
pers, magazines, periodicals, where a thing is 
produced, come under the Act. But where a 
thing is not produced, such as in the field of 
broadcasting, that activity does not come 
under the anti-combines legislation. 

There are one or two services in the Act 
which are mentioned, such as transportation, 
rental supply and storage of goods. They have 
to be of goods, though they are services relat- 
ing to goods. And the one real aberration is 
insurance, the price of insurance, which has 
no relation necessarily to goods. Those are 
under the Act, but other services are not. 

Now, the merger provision, let me say a 
very brief word about that. The best of 
whether a merger is unlawful is whether it 
limits competition to the detriment of the 
public. 

Two key ideas there: one, there must bea 
limitation of competition; that limitation of 
competition must be detrimental to the 
public. 

Parliament has not said what is meant by 
“detriment to the public”; and the courts 
have been left therefore to put flesh and 
bones on that idea. 

There were only two important cases in the 
courts, which are mentioned in my paper. 
One is the beer case involving Canadian 
Breweries. The other one is the Western 
sugar case involving the merger of the west- 
ern sugar refining firms. The B.C. firms 
acquired the Manitoba firm thereby, in the 
judgment of our office, creating a monopoly 
of sugar refining in Western Canada. 

The beer case was slightly different. That 
was a series of mergers which caused Canadi- 
an Breweries to dominate the brewing 
market. But the percentage of domination 
was not nearly as great, of course, as in the 
sugar case. It did amount to something on an 
average of between 60 and 70%, depending 
on what market you looked at, something in 
that order. 
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Both those cases were dealt with by the 
courts, at the trial level in each case; in one 
case the Manitoba Court—that is the sugar 
case—and the other case The Ontaric 
Supreme Court—the beer case. And in both 
cases an aquittal resulted. 

In other words, the mergers were not 
struck down in either case, with the resul 
that all our jurisprudence is, so to speak 
negative. It says why mergers are a 
unlawful. 

In the beer case two important ideal 
emerged. I regard this case as much mor‘ 
important than the sugar case, which tende: 
to follow in not too clear and orderly a wa} 
the judgment in the beer case. 

In the beer case two things emerged: one 
that, because the price of beer was regulate, 
by the provincial liquor boards, that took th 
case out from under The Combines Act. | 

So you have established a principle whic) 
we follow, and feel we have to adhere t 
because the Supreme Court of Canada he 
mentioned it also in other cases as being th 
valid principle: that where you have provir 
cial regulation under valid laws of an aspe' 
of an industry, to that extent that industry 
out from under the Combines Act. So th 
thought is that the board, or whatever tl 
agency may be, protects the public intere) 
rather than market forces. 

Now, sometimes you have two things th 
work in an industry. You have one aspect 
it regulated. For example, in Ontario the Mi. 
Board regulates prices at the producer lev’ 
The competition operates below that. Bo} 
areas are competing with each other. Yu. 
have the two principles at work. But whe: 
the price is regulated, that part of the oper: 
tion is taken out from under The Combir; 
Act. | 

The other point arising in the beer case> 
that, even if the Judge had not decided tit 
principle, he said he would not have foul 
the degree of concentration—somethiz 
between 65 and 70 per cent, let me say? 
broad terms, because it differed in differ«t 
provinces—he did not find the concentrat2 
sufficiently concentrated, or high, to enae 
him to strike down the mergers. 

And in the Western sugar case, notwi)- 
standing that there appeared from our stail- 
point to be a monopoly of sugar refining 2 
Western Canada as a result of the merger)! 
the two interests involved, the court said tat 
there was some competition of some $| 
possibly a threat of competition, possi-Y 
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some extra competition from the eastern 
refiners, which saves the situation. And so the 
‘merger was not struck down. 


Well, we are faced with that jurisprudence. 
The limitations, therefore, on the adminis- 


_ tration of the Act, the limitations to the Act, 
are set out at page 26 of my notes. And 


perhaps all I need to do is to draw them to 
your attention because I have said most of 
this. But I would like to say this, that one of 
_ the things that comes out of it is (b) at the 
' bottom of page 26: 

“Thus far, the courts have looked at the 
effect of the merger on competition, as 
the statute requires, but have held that 
competition must be virtually stifled 
before the merger can be struck down 
under the law.” 


Then when you get down to (e): 


“The courts have been reluctant to enter 
into any sophisticated economic analysis 
of the situation resulting from the merger 
and have tended in lieu thereof to find a 
reasonable doubt in the face of evidence 
of some competition remaining.” 


Well, the other limitations you might have 
a look at. In point (f) I say that, if the virtual 
monopoly test is applied—and I would like to 
have that upset sometime in the courts, if I 
can get a case to the Supreme Court of 
Canada—as long as it does apply, the merger 
provision as a practical measure, I suggest, is 
‘rendered nugatory. 
“There is clearly no possibility that it 
could be used to arrest monopoly in its 


incipiency.”’; 
that is, in the early stage, as the Americans 
do when they can_ see monopolization 
‘growing. 


But here we have to wait until concentra- 
tion has got to such a degree there is not 
much chance of doing anything about it 
anyway. 

“It could be invoked only in the final 
stages of monopolization when concentra- 
tion has proceeded far beyond the degree 
where competition remains an effective 
force.” 


That is my assessment of this legislation. 
Nevertheless I do proceed against mergers 
that I think it would be responsible to take 
vefore the courts. That is, if I see a merger 
ake place, then the statute requires an inves- 

_ gation by me; I have no alternative—sub- 
lect, of course, to having resources available, 
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which is always a very awkward practical 
problem for us, because we do have to assess 
priorities. 

But assuming we find a merger which 
produces a reasonably high degree of concen- 
tration, we will weigh up the question wheth- 
er it would be regarded as at least a prima 
facie case by the courts, so that to bring that 
case forward would be at least regarded as 
responsible in the light of the jurisprudence. 

I will not allow myself to be drawn into or 
pressured into undertaking inquiries that I 
consider to be irresponsible because they do 
not really in my judgment—and, after all, in 
the statute I am required to judge—unless 
there is reason to believe there is an offence. 


My policy, therefore, is to proceed where I 
can. I have set that policy out in public, and 
also in this paper at page 29, in case you 
want to look at that. In other words, we do 
have a merger programme going. We have 
quite a number of them. 

Probably in the merger field our pro- 
gramme of compliance has been the really 
effective force, to the extent we have been 
effective at all. And I do want to say that I 
am very modest about this because, looking 
back over the situation, I feel that through 
limitations of the law and our own human 
and physical resources, and limitations of 
resources in the Department, and the need to 
spread ourselves pretty thin, I feel that we 
have not accomplished as much as the statute 
originally was intended to accomplish. And, 
of course, this means that what we need is a 
revision of this legislation which, as you 
know, has been announced by my Minister in 
any event. 

But the programme of compliance that I 
was mentioning is this. I am prepared to hear 
representations, or answer questions put by 
industrial people as to whether or not if they 
undertake a certain course of action I would 
start an inquiry. 


Now, under the Act I have an obligation to 
start an inquiry if I have reason to believe 
there is an offence. It is as simple as that. It is 
a statutory obligation which is imposed on me 
by Parliament. 

It is for this reason that the Minister in the 
House of Commons, or in one of the parlia- 
mentary committees, recently referred to the 
Director under this Act as the watchdog of 
Parliament and the public in the field of com- 
peti‘ion policy. Therefore I have an obligation 
on behalf of the public and Parliament to 
investigate when I have reason to believe 
there is an offence. 
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Now, to assist the businessman in knowing 
what my action is going to be, I am quite 
prepared to hear him explain what he wants 
to do, and then say to him “In my judgment 
if. you do that-I woud have to start an inqui- 
ry.” He knows, therefore, what I am going to 
do before the event. 

This has been quite useful in the field of 
mergers. All I want to say is we have had a 
number of mergers brought to us in advance 
of the event, and usually where we say we 
are going to undertake an inquiry in that 
event, then the merger does not take place. 

It may take place. In fact it happened that 
way in the case of the Lakehead newspaper 
merger. We were asked beforehand if we 
would start an inquiry. And I said yes, we 
would. 

And, as I always encourage people to do, 
those concerned took legal advice on it. It was 
well understood they should get independent 
legal advice. And I must say this is the only 
proper course, because otherwise they are 
putting themselves in the hands of a bureau- 
crat, which I don’t agree with. 

So they got independent legal advice. The 
advice was that they should proceed. They 
quite courteously told me they were doing 
that. I said “All right, I told you I would start 
an inquiry.” And I did that. 

We got that case before the Commission. 
And the Commission did not agree with my 
position. The result was the merger was not 
further opposed. 

But I just want to explain to you that is the 
way the programme of compliance works. It 
is open to anyone to come and bring a merger 
that he proposes to undertake and get an 
assessment of it, which we will do quite rap- 
idly. And we will let him know where he 
stands as far as the combines office is 
concerned. 

These, incidentally, are reported the merger 
cases anyway are reported in my annual 
report in anonymous terms, so that the public 
can see what cases are being brought before 
us and generally the circumstances that have 
caused me and my officials to say we would 

start an inquiry or would not. 

Now, monopoly I have already mentioned is 
not an offence by itself. It is the abuse of 
monopoly. And perhaps on that note I might 
leave that. 


I did mention to you a few inquiries that 
had been undertaken in the past decade. I 
said there are eight formal inquiries (this is 
page 35) under The Combines Act into the 
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field of mass media. I should: have added this | 
is in the past decade, because there was an | 
inquiry into Famous Players back in the | 
Thirties; but I did not go back that far into | 
history. 
Eight formal inquiries roughly in the past / 
decade, which I have listed. I did that to | 
indicate to you that we have been reasonably 
active in the field of the mass media, because { 
that is quite a number of inquiries in relation | 
to one general area of industry by comparison 
with other industries. 
Some of those are still taking place. But 1| 
did refer very briefly to the three newspaper | 
inquiries (starting at page 39) which will give 
you an idea of how the play goes on the field | 
in the circumstances. 
Now, that is, I think, enough on the general | 
notes except to say that I feel that it is impor- 
tant in assessing the state of concentration | 
one of the media to look at that in the con-| 
text of the total industry of communications) 
through mass media because of the shifting 
balance that may be taking place. | 
I am not prophet. I am certainly no Mar-| 
shall McLuhan. But I am not quite sure that 
we would be wise to assume that the present 
pattern and present balance of usefulness of) 
the various media will continue. I don’t know. 


In the short paper I hinted that perhaps one 
thing which may foster further concentration, 
in the newspaper field is the possibility that 
the younger generation—and perhaps I should) 
be talking not only of my teenage and youl 
teenage children, but perhaps the generatior, 
behind them—may become more familiar anc 
more addicted to oral and visual media thar 
to the written word. I don’t know. But if tha 
were to be the case, then there would bi 
smaller markets relatively for, say, newspa 
pers, which inevitably will lead to a greate 
degree of concentration, because a market fo 
a newspaper can only sustain a limite: 
number of newspapers. It is obvious. Peopl 
may buy two, but they are not going to bu; 
five. 

And the result is that once you get a prolif 
eration of newspapers operating in, say, th 
metropolitan market—because that is wher 
the big volume is, in our metropolitan cer 
tres—these newspapers have to divide thei) 
circulation among a reasonably fixed marke 
They can push out as far as they can, 163 
true. But there are limitations of space an 
time on that. So the result is you must inev 
tably have a fairly small number of new 


papers. 
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I have tried to say something like that in 
, the short paper, and to point out that what 
_ the other media are doing may have a bear- 
ing on this. 

If the other media are competitive with the 
_ newspapers, then you look at the whole com- 
petitive circle. If, say, television is fully com- 
| petitive with newspapers, then you don’t look 
_at newspapers alone but newspapers plus 
_ television—if they are competing with each 
, other. 

_ | Now, in the short paper I have said they 
are not fully competitive with each other; 
_they are perhaps complimentary: different 
_ presentation, different appeal, less news cov- 
erage in the television than newspaper, for 
example. You don’t get the mosaic type of 
_coverage—well, you do; you get the mosaic 
type of coverage in both. But the mosaic type 
of coverage in the television media and the 
‘radio is different, much more pointed, but 
much more limited than in the newspaper, 
which can give you a very wide coverage of 
both local and national news. With the result 
that they both serve at the moment roughly 
different markets. 

But there are areas where they are com- 
petitive with each other. You will notice that 
as one of the possibilities of holding down 
concentration or injecting more competition 
into a concentrated situation—because there 
are concentrated situations in our metropoli- 
tan areas, and there are concentrated situa- 
tions in towns, because most towns have only 
one newspaper—if you can inject competition 
from one of the other media there by making 
it more directly competitive with the newspa- 
per, shall we say, then the fear of greater 
concentration becomes less, because the con- 
centrated media will be, so to speak, held in 
line by the other perhaps becoming-more- 
oowerful media. 

And then one must consider also sources of 
information from the electronic media. I don’t 
know how soon it is we will have the push 
buttons on the telephone where perhaps you 
pick up the telephone in the morning, you 
push the button, you ask the machine at the 
other end in an ordinary voice whether a 
teport is available on Biafra this morning, 
ind you get it immediately; and that is up to 
late within a matter of hours of the events 
lappening—less than that, maybe minutes. 

Is that the pattern for the future? If it is, 
vhat is the effect of that on the other media. 
_ Obviously right now it does not look as 
hough we use the electronic push button 
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type of device for very much more than get- 
ting access to data banks. So this might be 
useful to scholars, to commercial people, 
Statisticians, and so forth, who want to get 
information of a very specific kind from the 
data banks. But it is quite obvious that once 
progress starts in this field the sky is the 
limit. We don’t know where it will end up. 

So all I suggest is, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is a relevant matter to consider in the context 
of, say, looking at newspapers, which seems 
to have been up to now the pre-occupation of 
the Committee. 

Now, I do not think, Mr. Chairman, I should 
read the short paper here. 


The Chairman: No. 


Mr. Henry: I take it that the members have 
probably had a chance to look through it. 


The Chairman: I think they have probably 
scanned the short paper, yes. 


Mr. Henry: All I do at this stage—because I 
can go back and fill some of that in--is to 
draw attention to a few questions which I 
raise at the end. 

These are not all the questions. They may 
not even be the right questions. And I am not 
sure that they are all good questions. But 
they are questions which occurred to me 
which might well be considered in the course 
of your study. 

The point that Iam making on page 8, ques- 
tion number (1) is that what must be deter- 
mined, I think, is whether the degree of con- 
centration which does exist has gone too far, 
or is it at this stage not alarming? And that 
should be looked at in relation to individual 
markets—individual markets which newspa- 
pers serve—Canada as a whole, in a national 
sense, and the larger market of all communi- 
cations media. 

Then I am suggesting, by asking a question, 
one means of arresting further concentration 
may very well be technological change which 
will make it possible through simple techno- 
logical devices for newspapers in small towns 
to print necessary copy for the purpose of 
circulating this to local citizens which might 
facilitate new entries to the business. 

Now, new entries are terribly important to 
the vitality of any industry. And one of the 
big problems in Canada is how to get new 
people setting up new newspapers. There are 
some who feel this will not happen anymore, 
certainly in the metropolitan areas. 
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But new technological developments may 
make it possible to print easily and print 
cheaply and in large quantities. And if that 
can develop, research can be done to develop 
that, it may very well provide one of the 
answers to what appears to be a trend in the 
direction of further concentration. 

Because now, as you will know, there are 
three chains. And while some people are 
nervous about that, there are three. They are 
by and large competing with each other. 
Where they don’t compete with each other, 
that is the point where one should put the 
finger and regard it as sensitive. 

But there are three. We don’t have one at 
the moment. The question is, will there 
always remain three? And how can arrange- 
ments be made to perpetuate at least some 
competitive atmosphere among the chains? 

So I have made one or two other sugges- 
tions. I eliminate direct regulation if at all 
possible, because I think it would be very 
dangerous to regulate the press. But the anti- 
combines laws, the anti-monopolies laws, 
which have a broad coverage applying to 
everybody, certainly is a technique, if they 
were improved, to deal with concentration 
and with mergers. 

Now, I say “If they are improved”; and I 
mean that. It would have to be done under a 
new law. But, as you know, the Economic 
Council of Canada has made a report in 
which it has recommended revising, among 
other things, the merger laws, to provide ina 
civil context rather than criminal that a 
merger could be screened through a new res- 
trictive practices tribunal, as it is called, in 
which those who constitute the membership 
would deal with economic analysis and eco- 
nomic assessment of efficiency versus compe- 
tition; what is the right balance? 

There is no reason whatever why the news 
media could not be brought into that princi- 
ple if concentration is of concern to this Com- 
mittee, or to the public at large. 

I have made one or two other suggestions. 
They are all designed to try to inject more 
competition into the newspaper field particu- 
larly. 

In number (4) I simply asked a question, 
is it possible to allow editors to be more per- 
ceptive as to the needs of the community for 
news coverage and for the distribution of 
opinion? 

My suggestion there is that one thing that 
might be considered is whether greater inter- 
change between the public and the press 
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corps might bring about a more satisfactory | 
coverage of news from the standpoint of what | 
the public wants to know about and what | 
the public wants to have discussed. 


This kind of thing, it seems to me, might | 
sharpen up competition because, as I have 
said in the paper, competition in the press— 
and it is the printed press I am talking about 
now, the newspapers—is not on price. The | 
papers all tend to be about the same price. 


This price level actually tends to be the 
result of a well known economic concept: in | 
an oligopoly situation the price tends to reach | 
the same level. | 


Competition therefore has to be on service 
and quality. Therefore, if you can inject com- 
petition on quality into newspapers by vari-) 
ous incentives, including pressure from the | 
public to discus more meaningful questions, 
give better coverage to certain areas, that 
may bring about the sharpening of competi- 
tion which, in a state of high concentration, 
may become sluggish. In other words, it is the 
old principle: if nobody has to beat the other 
fellow, why should he try so hard? 

The question is, can we inject anything in 
there to make them want to struggle with 
each other a bit more intellectually and so 
bring about a sharper analysis of news and a 
more meaningful coverage of news, if that 
were necesary. ' 

Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a very quick 
review. I am sorry I have been so long abou!) 
it. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. Ai 
you say, it is a quick review, but it is also, ai 
far as we are concerned, a very efficient anc 
useful review. 

I know that some of my colleagues on thi 
Committee do have questions. I will turn ti 
them now. 

I think perhaps Mr. Fortier would like + 
ask some questions. 


i} 
| 
| 
Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. | 


Mr. Henry, I listened with much interest t 
the way you very effectively and succinctl 
summarized your two written briefs. And. 
would like you to apply your mind, for obv: 
ous reasons, exclusively to the mass media. 

I would like to start with this questior 
how effective really is the Combines Invest 
gation Act to deal with concentration of ow! 
ership in the mass media in Canada? 


Mr. Henry: In its present form it is effe 
tive, in my view, only to deal with concentr 
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tion when it reaches near monopoly propor- 
tions which, as I have said, is too late. 


| Mr. Fortier: In your assesment, as the Act 
when speaking of monopoly situations refers 
to “a monopoly either throughout Canada or 
within an area thereof”, assuming that it was 
brought to your attention that there was a 
monopoly situation in a given area, and you 
indertook an investigation—members of your 
Department acting under your instructions 
undertook an investigation under the Act— 
what would you look at? 


You referred to the price of newspapers as 
really being regulated by the marketplace. 
And then you spoke of quality and services. 
Those were your words. 


| Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you in assessing, in 
ttempting to assess the type of monopoly 
vhich existed in a given area of Canada 
vithin the newspaper industry, and whether 
wr not it operated to the detriment of the 
ublic—would you look at the end product? In 
ther words, would you look at the message? 
Vould you look at the news which was pub- 
shed? Would you look at the news which 
vas not published possibly in that particular 
rea, and which should have been published? 


Are these concerns which you can apply, 
ou know, in the concrete? 


_Mr. Henry: Well, there are several things to 
iscuss there. One is that an existing monopo- 
7’ would not be attacked by us unless it 
mnducted itself in a manner which I thought 
‘ave me reason to believe would contravene 
1e Act. In other words, that is the abuse, you 
2e, is what I am trying to get at. 


Mr. Fortier: The question presupposes you 
ave made that original decision. 


Mr. Henry: All right. Supposing I am then 
\ there investigating; what would I look at? 
‘Well, the kind of monopoly that I would 
xely look at would have in almost ten 
lances to one arisen from a merger. 


Let us take that. We will take them both, 
it let us take that one: the monopoly pro- 
wced by a merger. 

The questions, or considerations that we 
lok at are set out in my paper. I put down a 
-t of them here. This is just for reference. 
‘ten I will ask Mr. Davidson, who is the 
‘onomist—because this is an economic exer- 
se, I will ask him to elaborate. At page 
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Mr. Fortier: On that point I will ask you 
this question, if I may: do those guidelines, 
those questions, apply in toto to the newspa- 
per industry? 


Mr. Henry: Yes, in an economic sense they 
would; that is right. 


Now, getting to the rest of your question: 
would I look at the kind of news that was 
published, the kind of news that was omitted? 


Mr. Fortier: Right. 


Mr. Henry: Only to the extent that it might 
be made to appear that because of a monopo- 
ly situation the coverage was slanted in any 
way that was not giving the public the ser- 
vice it deserves. I am not concerned with 
what kind of opinions are expressed, 
obviously, 


Mr. Fortier: No, no. 


Mr. Henry: But if it were made to appear 
in the course of our inquiry that, because of 
the existence of the monopoly and no compe- 
tition (is perhaps the way I should put it) the 
newspaper concerned—let us say, a single 
newspaper in a small town—was getting 
away with burying important public issues 
because of offending some local figure, or 
something of that sort, this would be a matter 
of concern to me. But I would say that is 
evidence of the lack of competition arising 
from the monopoly situation. 


As I say, the opinions expressed are the 
editor’s opinions. That is free and open to 
him. But the question that is of importance is, 
are the public getting a choice, a variety of 
opinion, a variety of news coverage, so that if 
one newspaper is missing the important 
issues, or deliberately avoiding the important 
issues, or being pretty fence-straddling on 
important issues, and not putting up to the 
public something which will stimulate debate, 
then I think that is the point of concern. 


The question is, how in a one-newspaper 
town can you inject that kind of competition? 
It is very difficult. And the only salvation at 
the moment is that the large metropolitan 
papers at least have the opportuntiy of enter- 
ing the one-newspaper town so that you get 
the benefit of whatever coverage is there. But 
in most of the towns they do not circulate in 
very large numbers, as I think the members 
would probably be aware. 


Mr. Fortier: So the selection of news by the 
newspaper which in my hypothesis you are 
investigating would be one of the areas which 
you would consider? 


9:16 
i Mr. Henry: Well, only to the extent that... 
I would not necessarily quarrel with the judg- 
ment of the editor because, after all, the 
editor must select. He cannot put everything 
in his newspaper. Therefore he selects. 


Mr. Fortier: You see, what I was driving at: 
would you substitute your judgment for that 
of the news editor? 


Mr. Henry: Well, no. But what I am sug- 
gesting in my paper is that what the public 
wants to hear is best expressed by the public. 
And I simply ask the question whether there 
is some way that the public could become 
more articulate vis-a-vis the editorial staff in, 
so to speak, saying, “Look, we would like to 
hear this issue discussed. Now, will you write 
some articles about this, and will you get two 
or three people with different viewpoints to 
write articles over the next week?” 


_ Mr. Fortier: What we are really getting at 
is the quality of the product, is it not, Mr. 
Henry? 


Mr. Henry: Right. It is. 


Mr. Fortier: And my basic question is to 
what extent do you as the Director under the 
Combines Investigation Act have authority to 
look into the quality of the product? 

For example, in the beer case would you 
have been authorized to look at the quality of 
the beer which was sold? 


Mr. Henry: Well, to the extent that it pre- 
sents a choice, yes, because, I mean, in the 
marketplace for commodities it is very impor- 
tant that the consumer be presented with a 
choice. 

Now, some consumers may want to buy a 
high-priced, sophisticated product. Let us say 
it is a television, or a radio—a radio. We 
know about this. You can get a hi-fi set. You 
can get it with a tape recorder or phonograph 
attached. That can be stereo or monaural. 
You can go down the line until you get to the 
little pocket one that costs about $16 that the 
youngsters at school carry back and forth 
with them. Now, those are products of differ- 
ing qualities at different prices. 

The point is, if you had a rigid price sys- 
tem—let us say we have a level price. Sup- 
posing all radios that the public wants in 
large quantities were priced the same for 
some reason. Let us say there is a price 
placed on it by some decree. Then the only 
opportunity for competition—that is, to pro- 
vide a choice to the purchaser—is to change 
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the quality. And so the companies will start 
in a competition situation vying with each 
other by trying to provide a better quality 
product. 

Sometimes with quality they couple service. 
And so, as you have seen in some of the 
smaller automobiles, the networks of distribu: 
tion which provide excellent service on the 
European cars will provide a very competi: 
tive atmosphere, because the service is impor’ 
tant as well as the quality of the product. 

So quality and service are two means 0) 
competition, particularly when you havi 
sticky price. 


Mr. Fortier: But in a given area where yor 
have a monopolistic situation insofar as thy 
availability of a local newspaper is concernec 
what norm will you use when you conside’ 
the quality? What will you compare ij 
against? 


Mr. Henry: A very good question. 
It is very hard in economic terms to com 
pare quality and say “That is the right qua 
ity.” We rely on competitive forces to produc 
the right quality, as I said at the beginning ( 
my statement. 


Mr. Davidson: I think one might say that i 
the newspaper field where, because in ar 
given market there are likely to be very fe 
competing newspapers, one cannot realistica 
ly expect competition on price, and therefor! 
as you say, competition has to take the for 
of competition in quality. 

Well, in the newspaper field particular 
one of the dimensions of quality which 
most important, it seems to me, is the divers 
ty of viewpoints expressed. And therefore 0 
would be concerned if, as a result of 
merger, the opportunity for diverse points . 
view to be presented to the public we) 
reduced. 


Mr. Fortier: I am also interested in the su’ 
pression of news as much as in the divers.’ 
of opinions. The editorial content atieetp 
moment, at least to my mind, may not be } 
important as the publication of news: is 
the news published that should be publish 
in that particular area? 


a a 


Mr. Davidson: Well, I would include nes 
coverage and diversity of opinion and diver 
ty of subjects treated, and so on. | 


Mr. Fortier: I see. So how would you ° 
about analyzing this, whether or not ally 
news that should be published—should - 


\ 
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| 
wublished really in the opinion of yourself, 
ir, and your investigators—has in fact been 
jublished over a period of time in that area 
yhere there is an allegation of a monopoly 
yhich is operating to the detriment of the 
ublic? 


Mr. Davidson: Well, I think you have to 
ake it prima facie; that is, if you have two 
adependent people presenting a selection or 
dilection of news and of opinion, the diversi- 
vis likely to be greater than it is if there is 
nly one. 


Now, it may be that the economic circum- 
oa are such that two are not viable. 


_ Mr. Fortier: We are with one. We have one. 

hat is a fact. You have one newspaper. Or 
pu have two newspapers controlled by the 
ume person in one area, and you are looking 
t the news content. 


Mr. Davidson: Well, I think though that one 
ould have to distinguish between a monopo- 
*, which is what you are speaking about 
dw, and a merger. 

Now, what I had been directing my 
‘marks to particularly had been the merger 
tuation where you are eliminating one exist- 
6 independent voice. 

‘In a monopoly situation I think that the 
sinciples that apply to monopoly at large 
oply in the newspaper field as well, and that 
hat one is concerned with in a monopoly 
tuation is whether the monopolist is taking 
ay action unnecessary to the efficient con- 
uct of the business to entrench the monopoly 
‘ to extend it. 

‘Now, we have an example of that in one of 
or inquiries in the Sudbury newspaper case 
‘here, according to the evidence we got, a 
w entrant was about to come on the scene 
ad the existing firm took steps, according to 
ie evidence we had, designed to make it 
(ficult for that new entrant to come in. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. I have read the report. 
ad to use another one of Mr. Henry’s 
‘pressions, I will leave the news in a nut- 
‘ell for the time being. I wish to come back 
t it. 

Mr. Henry: Yes, because there is something 
lvant to come back to just to finish it off. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, I wish you would. 


Mr. Henry: I think your question is a very 
fod one. I would not like the Committee or 


ts public to feel that we are some sort of 
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arbiters of the sufficiency, adequacy of news- 
papers. We are not, any more than we are 
arbiters of the quality of a pair of boots or 
shoes. 


You see, our job is not to say “You should 
have a better product” or “Your product is of 
poor quality”, because the market may dictate 
that poor quality products be produced. That 
is what the people may be buying. 

For example, quality changes. Take boots 
and shoes, which I pulled out of the air. When 
I was growing up—and I am sure when a 
number of Senators present were growing 
up—you were able to get shoes, good stout 
walking shoes with thick soles. But tastes 
have changed, and what you see on the 
market mainly now are shoes with very thin 
soles. And, as one retail merchant told me one 
day, what people want to buy these days is a 
pair of shoes which, as soon as they wear out, 
you throw away. It is a different quality. 


All right. It is not up to the Combines 
Branch to say “That is a poor quality product 
and should not be on the market.” What we 
say is that the public, exercising what is in 
these days called “consumer sovereignty” will 
through its purchasing power dictate in a 
competitive situation what the market will 
produce. 

I say in a sense that is the same in the 
newspaper field. Where you have a monopoly 
there is no choice. That is the problem with 
monopoly. There is no choice. 

And there are two things about monopoly. 
One, it tends to grow sluggish because, if 
there is nobody competing with it, there is 
nothing to keep it sharpened up—unless you 
sharpen up the buyers. Buyers can exercise 
some influence. 

And that is why I suggest perhaps in these 
situations—I am not suggesting a press coun- 
cil, but if a press council were to be regarded 
as a useful vehicle for various purposes, one 
thing it might do would be to form a nexus 
between the reading public and editors of 
newspapers across the country by letting 
them know what the public wants and wheth- 
er they are satisfied with (A) news coverages, 
and (B) variety of opinion. 


Mr. Fortier: But at the moment this is 
something which you have to do, is it not 


Mr. Henry: Yes, because there is nobody 
else. 


Mr. Fortier: Exactly. 
Mr. Henry: Nobody else. 
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Mr. Fortier: And is there any other indus- 
try in Canada where the Director is called 
upon to make such a value judgment? 


Mr. Henry: Probably not as important as 
this. I mean, this after all goes to the heart of 
our whole society. As I put in my paper, not 
only are the press media the nervous system 
of our society, but they are a very important 
part of power in the state. 


I mean, the very fact that the press has 
been called the fourth estate and the connota- 
tion that goes with that indicates the impor- 
tance, you know. And I only need to say it for 
you to understand the point. 

What was it Napoleon said? “I would rather 
be...” Well, how did it go? “I would rather 
be opposed by 10,000 armed men than by 
three newspapers.” Have I got it right? That 
is the idea. 


Mr. Fortier; When you dispatch, Mr. Henry, 
members of your “vice squad” to any given 
area.. 


Mr. Henry: You mean Mrs. Dolphin over 
there? 


Mr. Fortier: I think I will get into the vice 
habit if Mrs. Dolphin will come to investigate! 

But when you dispatch members of your 
squad do you tell them, for example, let us 
take an area in time, point A to point B, look 
at what happened in the community which 
was of importance, and see whether or not it 
was published, what prominence it was given 
in the local newspaper? 


Mr. Henry: We have not done that. We 
have not done that. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you feel you should? 


Mr. Henry: Well, you have certainly raised 
a very good question as to whether we 
should. I think we might very well feel we 
should do that. 


Mr. Fortier: There is nothing in the Act 
which prevents you from doing it? 


Mr. Henry: There is nothing at all, no. The 
question would be, how do you do that? I 
personally would like to have that informa- 
tion in a monopoly type of situation, because 
this would give me an opportunity to say 
whether or not, so to speak, the public is 
getting the quality and service it deserves. 


Now, I do want to make it plain that I do 
not presume to be a judge as to what the 
public should get. But at least I can say it 
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should be getting something better than tha 
if you see what I mean. 


Look, when I went before the Committee ¢ 
the House of Commons on Drug Costs ar 
Prices, notwithstanding that it was said o 
good authority that the prices of drugs in th 
country and the United States were the hig] 
est in the world, I would not allow myself - 
say to what extent the prices were too high, 


All one can say in economic terms, M 
Chairman, is that with more competition yc 
probably can get better quality in price thé 
you have got. But where that will level off, | 
how effective competition would be, or exac 
ly how competition injected into a non-cor 
petitive situation would actually influence tl 
market, you cannot really tell, because the 
are so many unknowns and imponderables, 
you will understand. | 


When you are dealing with a thing like t 
expression of opinion it is so difficult to st 
to say: “well, here is what should happen”. 
is true, I think you can say, “look, here is 
newspaper which suppressed items A, B, 
and D.” Why did they suppress it? Well, ob 
ously it was offending the advertisers, 
obviously it was offending the Governme 
or obviously it was offending somebody el 
now, those reasons. 

On the other hand, perhaps they were st 
pressed because the editor in his judgmi 
did not think that was important in that co) 
munity. That is a question of judgme| 
Because the editor, after all, is the man W 
decides this, as is well understood. | 

What I am trying to say is, to answer y« 
question should I investigate to see whet! 
the editor is forming good judgments or | 
judgments, I certainly would feel reluctan’ 
do that, or really to pronounce upon it. Bu 
certainly would not be particularly reluct 
to find, if it were something that I felt thé 
was empowered to, do and could consci! 
tiously do—to find out if in effect it has bi 
a deliberate burying of important news ? 
what might be called unjustifiable so 
reasons. 


Mr. Fortier: That answer of yours bring} 
mind another question. As a lawyer you | 
understand this. Do you take judicial no; 
of two things when carrying out invest 
tions in alleged newspaper monopoly si! 
tions: (A), do you take judicial notice of 
owner’s other business interests? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 
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‘Mr. Fortier: And, (B), do you take judicial 
1tice of the owner’s other media interests, 
fc example in the field of broadcasting? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. Do you know why? Let us 
‘k about the media. It is very important to 
kow whether a man who has a monopoly of 
enewspaper is in fact being held in line 
(ing back again to market forces and com- 
ttitive forces which in this sense are also 
sal forces) by a competing medium. 


{ff in fact there was, let us say, a radio 
stion which all day was broadcasting noth- 
is but news coverage, and in detail, I would 
sr that is quite important, because the 
nnopolistic newspaper owner has to compete 
vth that. That is direct competition. I am 
tiking about there being as wide news cover- 
a2 theoretically as the newspaper can give. 


50 the public can say “well, we are not 
gting news about subjects A, B and C out of 
t]: newspaper, but listen to the radio; they 
hve got them”. You see. So people know 
tlt, and they turn to that, and stop buying 
tl newspaper. All right, that brings econom- 
igpressure to bear on the publisher. He says 
“have got to compete with the other media”, 
al so on. 


‘hat is a sort of an ideal situation, because 
mst radio and television stations don’t oper- 
a that way. They give you some capsule 
hvs. You get the highlights. That is all you 
g, You have to read the newspaper to get 
athe news. And the same goes for opinions. 


fr, Fortier: You just said something very 
innortant—“You have to look to the newspa- 
pis to get all the news.” 


fr. Henry: Right. Well, I think it is impor- 
tet. That is why I say—and I have said it in 
tk paper here—I think the newspaper is still 
tl most important news medium in. this 
ec(ntry. 

did ask the question whether it is going 
toe that way for all time because of devel- 
ding technology and developing tastes, or 
cInging tastes, on the part of the newer gen- 
eltion, who are less familiar with the print- 
€word, or becoming less familiar with the 
Phited word in the way that Marshall McLu- 
hi and others who are his disciples have 
e)lained. 

_Thether you subscribe to that or not does 
aM matter. The point is changing technology 
bhes about tremendously radical changes in 
scety. And the type of news coverage, the 
tya of news dissemination 50 or 100 years 
frn now for all we know may be just as 
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radical as the changes that have taken place 
over this half centry in radio and television. 
But I think that the Committee should be 
courageous, and try to cope with that, try to 
be prophets, and see where we are going. 


Mr. Fortier: So the business interests of the 
newspaper owner, the other business inter- 
ests, would be of concern to you as well as 
the other media broadcasting interest? 


Mr. Henry: Right. 
Mr. Fortier: Or absence thereof. 


Mr. Henry: I would be concerned to know, 
if I were looking at newspaper X in met- 
ropolitan centre X—let us take that, because 
in the towns you usually have one newspaper. 
It is a monopoly. I don’t know that you can 
do much about that, except some of the 
suggestions I have made. But let us look at 
the metropolitan area. Ithink it is very 
important to know who owns the newspapers. 

Now, if you have some competing newspa- 
pers, at least you have some competition. But 
there will be no question about it, if in a 
large metropolitan area, or in a large market 
area, suddenly all the newspapers were 
acquired by one firm or one interest, I would 
have to move in. I say that flat out now. And 
there are large metropolitan areas in 
Canada—there are not too many of them; you 
can count them up and identify them—where 
if more acquisitions take place by people who 
already own the newspapers in that area, I 
will start an inquiry. 

And in case that causes anybody to be 
nervous, I simply say that under our pro- 
gramme of compliance all an existing news- 
paper owner need do, if he is contemplating 
acquiring another newspaper that might 
cause him to wonder if I am going to investi- 
gate it, is to come in and ask about it. 


Mr. Foriier: Thomson did it in the Lake- 
head situation? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 
Mr. Fortier: Do other owners... 


Mr. Henry: Nobody else has in the field of 
the media. That is the only case that I can 
recall certainly since I have been in this field. 
And I really got this programme of compli- 
ance underway in 1960. The Lakehead news- 
paper case is the only one in which I have 
been approached by a newspaper owner who 
wished to acquire another newspaper. 
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Mr. Fortier: Your Department has had 
much more success, as you underline, in 
prosecuting trade combinations than in prose- 
cuting mergers or monopolies? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Supposing it was brought to 
your attention that two large chains owning 
newspapers in Canada were entering into 
combinations to, let us say, unduly restrict 
rates charged for advertising. 


The reason why I ask this question flows 
from the report of the Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission, where they said: 

“The question arises whether the person 
even when delivered of the monopoly in 
the field of advertising in newspapers 
falls within the Act.” 


I realize this is not a judicial pronounce- 
ment, but still we are faced with this parHicus 
lar statement. 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: But supposing chain X in city 
A agreed with chain Y in the same city, “We 
will charge this rate for advertising” and the 
same two chains in another city will say 
“Well, let us stop competing; let us charge the 
same rate’: would this be an offence under 
the Act, in your opinion? 


Mr. Henry: Well, I would think probably 
not, because advertising as a subject matter is 
what we call a pure service. And therefore to 
look for enforcement of the Act against a 
conspiracy to limit the price you pay for 
advertising would, I think, be outside our 
jurisdiction. 


Mr. Fortier: I am driven to ask you for a 
legal opinion at this stage. 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: How do you reconcile that 
statement, which is lifted from the report of 
the Commission in the Sudbury case, with the 
report of the Commission in the Pacific Press 
case where they said, in their conclusions, 
page 178: 

“In the proceedings for such an order”. 
you will recall the order which was referred 
to? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


wrics: Fortier: 


“ ~ .. a review could be made of the 
situation with respect to the requirement 
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that general advertising must be place 
in both papers, which requirement v 
consider operates to the detriment | 
anyone who “desires to place an adve 
tisement in only one paper.” 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: This appeared here to he 
trade practice which was detrimental to fl 
public and which the Commission felt 
should pass judgment upon, where you d 
not. 


Mr. Henry: Oh, yes. Well, there are ty 
things to be said about that. First of all, t 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission is n 
limited in making its comments to maki 
comments only about offences. I am limited 
starting an inquiry to determining whether 
have “reason to believe’—and I put th 
phrase in quotes “reason to believe”, which 
a matter of judgment made on objecti 
grounds—that there is or is likely to be 
offence. But the Restrictive Trade Practic 
Commission under the Act is only required 
make comments about the effect of matte 
brought out in the evidence on the pub 
interest. 

Now, they are perfectly at liberty to te 
about something which is not covered by t 
Act. And indeed it is contemplated that 
their reports (and this is one of the values 
their reports) they may very well say “He 
is a situation which is not covered by legis 
tion but in our judgment it is detrimental 
the public.” This should spur the Gove! 
ment, if they pay attention to that, to char 
ing the law. 

Now, in the Vancouver newspaper case, 
course, we had the combined advertising r: 
which was there regarded as detrimental 
the public. We were in the rather fortun 
position that the companies abandoned thi 
or the company, which had then become ~ 
owner of the two newspapers under 
arrangement made there, abandoned ~ 
national advertising combined rate by 
time we came to complete the enforcement. 

I was in some difficulty to know what to 
if we had to go to court with this. And I th 
I can tell you quite frankly I would put 
matter before the court on the theory t 
this might be regarded as an exercise) 
monopoly power. But, you see, we would | 
have gone into that case. 


Mr. Fortier: It would have been one “ot 
elements? # | 
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| Mr. Henry: One of the elements—exercise 
f monopoly power. If I could persuade the 
ourt that in exercising your monopoly 
ower, if part of the activity means you place 
ome restraint on a service like advertising— 
ossibly because you are selling an article, 
ut you place some restraint on advertising 
irough a monopolistic control that you have, 
ie court might look at it. And in that case it 
‘ould be a sort of a breakthrough. 


Now, you might ask the same question 
yout a conspiracy. All I can tell you is, if a 
ynspiracy only dealt with advertising, I 
ould not feel that I could investigate that. 


The Chairman: You would not? 


Mr. Henry: No. 
| 


‘Mr. Fortier: Who could—which agency in 
anada? 


‘Mr. Henry: I don’t think anybody could in 
‘e field of newspapers. Of course, the CRTC 
(n—probably could. 


Senator Prowse: Couldn’t Justice do it 
‘one under the conspiracy sections? It is not 
‘conspiracy merely to do an illegal thing. 


‘Mr. Henry: No. The point there, Senator, is 
{at all the law on combines here—well, the 
ammon law—Common law still exists, but I 
( not think that the common law principles 
Id down at the beginning of the century, or 
fe end of the last century—the Northern 
}It case and so forth—would likely catch 
tat kind of thing, because it would probably 
t regarded as for the protection of the con- 
sring parties. 

Under the old common law this was 
1garded as an important factor. As long as 
ju were not doing what was called “other 
Ctriment to the public” or “other real detri- 


| A 
rent to another business”... 


Senator Prowse: A legal thing in an illegal 
Vy, or an illegal thing in a legal way? 


Mr. Henry: Yes, that is right. So for practi- 
¢. purposes we look at our Act. And of 
Cirse it is the Act that I am in the business 
enforcing. 

‘am not sure if that entirely answers your 
destion. 

Mr. Fortier: It does, Mr. Henry. 

n the Vancouver case I have one other 
Gastion which came to mind. When F. P. 


Prchased the Cromie interest in Pacific Press 
d. they clear it with the Department? 
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Mr. Henry: They informed us about it, yes. 
They, of course, knews about the agreement— 
the agreement that I mentioned in the paper 
here—which in essence, from our standpoint, 
maintained editorial independence. 


Now, we could not see at that time that the 
change of ownership would alter that agree- 
ment in any way. If it did, of course, the 
counsel for the companies, for all parties, had 
given me an undertaking, which is in one of 
my annual reports, that this change would 
not take place without my being notified. And 
I have never been notified of any change. 


In the absence of any complaints about the 
matter—which I would expect to be made 
if there was a change—I would rely on the 
integrity of counsel concerned to inform me. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it your opinion that agency 
agreements as F. P, Publications referred to, 
such as this agreement in Vancouver—are 
they a good thing within the newspaper indus- ~ 
try; this type of agency agreement between 
large chains as exists in Vancouver; you know, 
one publishing company, editorial indepen- 
dence but one publishing company publishing 
two newspapers. 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Two editorial boards, editorial 
independence? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is this what we are coming to 
in Canada? Is this to be encouraged? 


Mr. Henry: Well, whether we are coming to 
it or not, I don’t regard it as a good thing 
(which is the question you asked me) because 
certainly in economic experience and in the 
business in which there is common owner- 
ship, while outwardly it may appear to bring 
reasonable competition, does not in fact, when 
the chips are down. And that is, of course, 
when you want to look at it, it is when the 
chips are down, when things start to go 
wrong, that it becomes important. 

A common owner has too many temptations 
in this world, if competition is getting rough 
between his two organs, to allow it to 
continue. 

I put in the small paper, I think it was, at 
one point that the other thing that has to be 
looked at is this. You may have what you 
might call a “benevolent dictator” in the 
media field today who is carrying on a very 
good performance of maintaining editorial 
independence among his newspapers, or 
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television, radio stations, whatever they may 
be. It is probably good for his business in 
most cases. But he, of course, is philosophical- 
ly inclined to do that. 

But what will happen when he in due 
course sells out, or his estate sells out, to 
someone else? The philosophy of the new 
owner may be quite different. 


Mr. Fortier: And the power is still there? 


Mr. Henry: The power is still there. That 
is the important thing: the power is still 
there. And the editor, of course, either goes, if 
that changes—Now, we don’t know and I 
don’t know what pressures editors are subject 
to. No doubt if it become important to know 
the editors will tell me that, or tell you that, 
one would hope, because we tend to consider 
our editors men of integrity. 

Now, what is the editor to do? He is told by 
the common owner “You have got to push a 
certain line.” Well, he has to make up his 
mind. He either goes along with that, or he 
resigns. 

Well, this is one reason why I think that we 
should be bringing people along in this field 
who are top flight editorial material. Hence 
my little question whether or not you can do 
something like that by incentives and scholar- 
ships and so forth. It is all directed towards 
that. 

But, as you correctly say, the power is 
there. And of course it is the power—that is 
the thing which one should be concerned 
about, not the fact that the power at the 
moment is being exercised responsibly. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. This is what you have not 
been able to get across to the courts in the 
beer and the sugar cases? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. And I could not get this 
across to the Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission in the Lakehead case. But I still think 
we were right. I still think our forecast that 
the two cities would likely merge and the 
matter would become a problem was right. 
And I feel that it might have been better if 
that merger had not taken place. 

But I am talking now only, not because I 
lost the case, so to speak, but because I think 
that was right, and we took the right ground, 
and the Commission did not agree with us. 
That is all right. That is the way the system 
works. 


Mr. Fortier: In your judgment now, in view 
of the fact Fort William and Port Arthur 
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have become Thunder Bay, do you fe 
impelled to review the situation? 


Mr. Henry: No, because we now have tl 
merger which has taken place a number | 
years ago. I feel a little reluctant to ope 
something up which I did not pursue at tl 
time—pursue to the courts, that is. I took U 
case. I took the inquiry. The thing was do) 
properly from my standpoint. We made o 
point; that is what I am getting at. But 
would not want to open that again unless 
developed that there was an abuse of t 
monopoly situation there. 

If that did develop, then I would go in, ji 
the same as I did in the Sudbury cai 
Because that was regarded by us as abuse | 
monopoly on the surface. 

It turned out to be perhaps not as imp¢ 
tant as it might have seemed. But it would 
an example of abuse of monopoly. That | 
where a newcomer was going along and 
monopolist took what appeared to be steps) 
drive out the newcomer so as to preserve | 
monopoly position. That is the sort of thiny! 
want to attack. 


| 


| 


The Chairman: I want to remind the me; 
bers of the Committee that we have anotl: 
witness this morning. I am therefore going) 
turn, Mr. Fortier... 


Mr. Fortier: I will pass. 


The Chairman: ...to the Senators to sec! 
they have any additional questions. | 

Mr. Henry informed me before the hear: 
began this morning he would be willing 0 
return to another session. And it may be t! 
we would like to ask him back. Meanwhy, 
mindful of the fact there is another witni, 
are there other questions for Mr. Henry 


Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: I have one or two. 

If I gather correctly, on the Beer casi 
was decided with 60%, or whatever it 1 
they had, that this did not represent a su 
cient degree of concentration to make it/t 
offence, an abuse under the Act. 

Now, suppose a theoretical situation hye 
that with the 60%—let us put up to 7p 
which probably still would get the sil 
answer from the court on that area. 


Senator Beaubien: Sixty percent only! 
one province now. Over Canada it is 48 


Mr. Henry: Forty-eight or fifty, that is © 


rect, yes. 
| 


i 


Senator Prowse: I am not after the brew- 
ery. I am not even remembering their name. I 
am just getting a theoretical question to 
examine the Act, is what I want to find out, is 
how the damned thing works, if it does. 


Let us suppose a situation where you have 
got 75% in Ontario, and the situation wi h that 
would be that ordinarily a beer parlour would 
run out of other brands of beer by, say, 4 
yelock in the afternoon, so that there would 


only be company X’s brands available. 

_ Suppose that in going further, if we will 
assume—I don’t know what the figures are 
or beer, but let us assume the ordinary 
ucoholic content for beer is 7% alcohol, and 
hat you found, after this had happened, com- 
yany X’s brand was all 5% alcohol. Would 
hat other iem then give you a chance to 
ome in under either predatory pricing or 
omething else there—it would not be preda- 
ory pricing, but one of the other sections of 
ae various prohibitions? 


| Mr. Henry: I am not quite sure I under- 
fand that situation. You mean... 


Senator Prowse: The company has now 
educed the alcoholic content of the beer so 
je public was getiing something less than it 
ioked like they were getting. 


Mr. Henry: Yes. That then becomes a dif- 
‘rent matter. 


Are you suggesting the public are having 
le 5% beer sold to them without being 
ware of it? 


‘Senator Prowse: Yes. 


‘Mr. Henry: This becomes a species of 
‘aud. 


‘Senator Prowse: Well, nobody tells you 
’w much alcohol is in their beer do they? 


Mr. Henry: No. In that case I simply say it 
ia different quality product. Talking about 
(r Act—whether this breaches some other 
1gulation is a different matter. I mean, the 
Igulations of the Ontario Liquor Commission 
€d the liquor boards across the country may 
Ive a bearing on this. I rule all that out. But 
fm the standpoint of our Act this is a lower 
Cality product which is being sold at per- 
ps the same price. 


Now, what the law says is, first of all, that 
imust not be falsely advertized, which 
Ces have something to do with our Act. 
Scondly, it says that as long as the public 
@: free to choose and knows what it is they 
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are getting through being told the proper 
story about it, the fact that somebody decides 
to sell a lower quality product does not have 
any real implication at all. It is just a form of 
competition. If the public want to buy it, they 
buy it. Some people may like that. 


Senator Prowse: What would be the situa- 
tion where a patent medicine company has 
been selling a certain type of product for a 
number of years under a certain symbol or a 
trade name which has become recognized. I 
don’t want to identify it at the moment, but 
let us say it was product X, and it was called 
product X. And, having brought product X by 
that name over a period of time, I had 
believed that it had a certain commodity in 
it. I will go so far as to say it had one-eighth 
of a grain of codeine in it along with aspirin, 
the product I am interested in at the moment. 

And then I go down to the store and buy 
the same product X in a slightly different 
packaging but still described as product X, at 
what looks to me like a hell of a good price 
for product X—but I have found I can get 
similar things at different prices in different 
drugstores. And then I get home and get my 
glasses on and read it through, and see it no 
longer has the codeine. And I am particularly 
interested in the cough suppression effects of 
the codeine that is in this thing as much as 
anything else. 


What would you think that would be? 


Mr. Henry: Well, was this clearly marked 
on the package? Was it smaller... 


Senator Prowse: Product X is two inches 
high, and the other stuff is in—six point type 
is small; this is about three point, I would 
say. 


Mr. Henry: Well, Senator, you are into a 
different field here. 


The Chairman: He is 
committee! 


into a_ different 


Mr. Henry: But he has a point here. There 
are two things about it. One is that our Act 
woud only apply to that to the extent that it 
might be said that the advertising was mis- 
leading. If you put that up, we would certain- 
ly look at it. 

But I think it is of more importance to take 
a look at the Food and Drug Act regulations, 
because that is where this thing lies. The Act 
and regulations will require certain ingredi- 
ents to be on that package, unless it is a 
proprietary article, in which case the formula 
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is secret, under the Patent and Proprietary 
Medicines Act. 

So, you see, you are not dealing really 
directly with a competition matter here. You 
are dealing with something which may be 
partly the concern of the administration of 
the Food and Drug Act which regulates this 
kind of thing and requires certain informa- 
tion to be on the package. The other aspect of 
it would involve us, if that were a misleading 
statement on the package. 

The third thing that may be involved; that 
is the trade mark. I am not sure you are 
saying somebody else is using the trade 
mark. 


Senator Prowse: It is the same guy. 


Mr. Henry: If it is the same fellow, all 
right, we will leave the Trademark Act out. 
But you realize, if somebody else tries to use 
the trademark, then we are into a private 
matter between the infringer and the owner 
of the trade mark. 

All right, the short answer is—and now I 
speak as someone having some responsibility 
in the Department for consumer matters—it 
is obvious in a situation like that we should 
take proper steps to see that the labelling is 
clear. 

It is a matter of labelling. And there is 
already law about that when you have 
codeine involved, because this must be dis- 
closed, as I understand it, on the face of the 
package. If you do not see it on there, it is 
presumably not going to have it. 


Senator Prowse: I won’t waste the time of 
the Committee or your time. 


The Chairman: I was just going to suggest 
we... 


Senator Prowse: I anticipate the Chairman. 
But I do have a question that I think is rele- 
vant here. 

I gather then, if I understand—and I think 
it was quite clear from your statement—that 
you cannot move into any combination or 
merger or prevent a merger unless you can 
show that there is an abuse. Is that correct? 


Mr. Henry: Not quite, Senator. That would 
be the case with the monopoly. 


Senator Prowse: I see. 


Mr. Henry: With monopoly—because a 
monopoly per se is not necessarily illegal. It is 
an abuse of the monopoly that is illegal. In 
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the merger it is the limitation of competitior 
that is the test. 

And the real debate that has taken plac 
between ourselevs and the courts in effect ha 
been how much competition has to be elimi, 
nated before the Act can be invoked by thi 
courts, or will be invoked by the courts? 

Now, the experience thus far has indicate: 
that the courts will tolerate a very sever| 
elimina.ion of competition through th 
merger route before they will move to strik 
down a merger. | 

In fact we have never yet got them t 
strike down a merger except, I suppose, in th 
ERCO case, which was decided only las 
week. It is as current as that. And a merge 
was only one aspect of the matter. 

We proceeded against Electric Reductio, 
Company of Canada Limited. I made a eu 
quick reference to it in the paper here. y 
was not fundamentally a merger case. It ss 
fundamentally a monopoly case. } 

But the point is that the company hi 
pleaded guilty to all the charges, includir 
the merger charge, indicating that counsel ; 
least must have advised the companies thi 
they did not have too sound a footing on tl 
merger situation. | 

That is a very highly concentrated indu’ 
try, very highly indeed. And it does not ¢ 
very much to change the pattern of what: 
have just suggested the courts have la 
down. | 

But in the case of the merger, Senator, it) 
the effect on competition that is the key | 
the thing. =| 

Another way we put it is that what y' 
must look at in a merger case is how mu 
competition remains after the merger. 

Now, if none remains, then we will ung 
tionably move in no matter what the indust 

Senator Prowse: Let us take the n¢’ 
monopoly situation that exists with the nev 
paper—one newspaper in the small commu’ 
ty, and even an isolated community. Let | 


suppose it has a circulation of 10,000. | 


Mr. Henry: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And I am very unhap 
because I think they are not covering | 
town council or the city council with | 
degree of diligence that I think they shot 
be. 

So I proceed then to put out a mim 
graphed sheet which I can get out qv 
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| cheaply. And I don’t propose to stay in busi- 
ness, but I do this because I am an interested 
citizen, complaining bitterly. And as a result 
of that the thing goes to you. 


' As I understand from the decisions to date, 
' the very fact that I was able to get out the 
-mimeographed sheet to complain and distrib- 
ute it to the public—say I put out 2500 of 
\them—this destroys my whole case, does it 
not? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. I am not quite sure why it 
would come to me in those circumstances. 


Senator Prowse: Well, it is referred to you. 
I get six good men and true... 


Mr. Henry: By the existing publisher? 


Senator Prowse: [| get six good men and 
true to complain to you that this other fellow 
has a monopoly. This is one of the complaints. 


_ Mr. Henry: Yes. The point is, I would have 
some ground to move in if you started to get 
yut your competing news sheet and you found 
ae came around and bought it all up or 
‘omething. 


_ Senator Prowse: No. I get out the sheet just 
0 compain about the fact he is not giving any 
ervice. 


| Mr. Henry: Well, then, in that case you are 
imply complaining about the monopolist and 
is conduct. 


Senator Prowse: This would not constitute 
ufficient competition? 


| Mr. Henry: No. But this is a one-shot effort, 
it not, you are talking about? 


‘Senator Prowse: Well. she 


“Mr. Henry: You could hire a hall and say 
€ same thing. 


‘Senator Prowse: No. I get these things out 
id decide I am going to keep putting these 
‘ings out. 


Mr. Henry: That is fine. Then you are run- 
‘ag a small newspaper. 


Senator Prowse: Depending on how long I 
Ted it. 


Mr. Henry: Right. If you are able to do 
tis, 


Senator 
Cnpetition. 


Prowse: I have created the 
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Mr. Henry: I would only become con- 
cerned... Certainly I would read your news 
sheet to see what you have to tell us, because 
maybe you have something there we could 
put our finger on. I would always do that. 
Because the important thing is, first of all, to 
get the story. 


We get all sorts of stories from the press 
themselves. You would be surprised. I mean, 
you figure for yourself. We read the press to 
see if anything comes out of the news items 
or even commentaries which will deal with a 
monopolistic situation and put the finger on 
something which may be of significance to us. 


If you are able to publish this document, 
then we will say all right, more power to you, 
because you are running a little bit of compe- 
tition for the local hewspaper. And that is 
what we like to see happen. Because you can 
then expand that to presenting different 
points of view. And you can fill in the gaps 
that the local hewspaper who has the 
monopoly do not touch. 


Senator Prowse: Maybe I could do it for 
three months in order to get something going, 
but I am not sure I want to get into the 
business forever, 


Mr. Henry: No. That comes back to the 
economies of the newspaper industry. As I 
have indicated in the paper, it is very difficult 
to get into the field because the risk is great, 
there are very high economies to be achieved 
from scale. 


If it is a large circulation area, the bigger 
the circulation, the more you can achieve 
economies of scale. And therefore it means in 
effect where you have a very large newspaper 
with a very large circulation it takes a great 
deal of capital to be able to get in there and 
match it, because you can only produce at the 
Same cost as he does if you produce on that 
scale. 


The result is people don’t go in. And what 
we can see happening is newspapers changing 
hands rather than new one entering the field. 


Senator Prowse: I was under the impres- 
sion, listening to you earlier, that you could 
not move at all unless there was an abuse, 
but in the merger situation you can move to 
stop a situation which, in your Opinion, or the 
opinion of the final court Gf it went to court) 
could result in an abuse. Do you have that 
authority today? 


Mr. Henry: Well, the abuse being the limi- 
tation of competition, if you want to put it 
that way. 
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Senator Prowse: It has to be unduly 


restrictive? 


Mr. Henry: Yes. I used the word “abuse” 
only in connection with monopoly. 


Senator Prowse: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Henry: Yes. The test for merger I said 
was a limitation of competition, or—the other 
side of the coin—how much competition 
remains? That is the test for merger. 


Senator Prowse: How much difference 
is there—without opening it in a general 
way—between the rather rounded teeth in 
this Act and the provisions of the American 
anti-combines legislation? 


Mr. Henry: Ah, yes. Well, our law, which, 
incidentally, was enacted—our basic law (that 
is, the conspiracy law) was enacted one year 
before the Sherman Act in the United States; 
is basically the same, is fundamentally the 
same. There is some slightly different parts 
here and there, but as far as the conspiracies 
are concerned that is just about the same. 
The philosophies are the same, and so on. 

And as far as the mergers are concerned, 
we are at a disadvantage vis-a-vis the United 
States. They were in the same position that 
we are now in up to... 


Mr. 


Mr. Henry: 1950, but before that, though— 
1916, I think. I have forgotten the date. 


They had criminal law. They used the 
Sherman Act in attacking mergers, which is a 
criminal statute. But then they found they 
were not getting successful enforcement of 
that in merger situations, for what I assume 
to be much the same reasons as We have 
experienced, that it is very difficult to ask a 
court in dealing with an indictable offence to 
find a person guilty on the basis of conflicting 
views of economic experts who analyse a 
situation. So much is a question of judgment, 
you see. And then the reasonable doubt 
creeps in. 

But they enacted Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act back around the time of the first war, 
which made this a civil offence. It was in 
addition to the Sherman Act, which remains. 

Under the Clayton Act it is now possible 
on the basis of a civil proceeding to attack a 
merger. And that has been much more 
successful. 

Then they made a further amendment to it 
in about 1950, which has given them the teeth 
they need now. 


Davidson: 1950. 
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The result is, to put the matter briefly, the 
difference between civil law and criminal 
law. And we still have criminal law. They 
have departed from criminal law—or provid- 
ed themselves with an additional tool in the 
form of civil law. And as a result they have | 
been able to attack mergers and concentration 
in its insipiency, as they say, that is, at a 
very low degree of concentration which they 
forecast will increase unless something is 
done. 

So at a time when it is still possible to do 
something they will strike a merger down. | 

And this has been a matter of some concern 
to business people in the United States 
because of the successes that the administra- 
tion in the Department of Justice there has 
had in attacking mergers at an early stage 0} 
concentration. 


Senator Prowse: And our limitation flow: | 
out of 91 and 92 of the B.N.A. Act? 


Mr. Henry: Yes, that is right. And then thi 
matter of technique too. 

But the Economic Council has recom) 
mended, as certainly the Minister of Justic 
did a number of years ago in public state 
ments, that what we need is to get civil tech | 
niques into our Act, or quasi-civil techniques 
that is, away from the need to prosecute an 
prove your case beyond a reasonable ial 

How we are able to do this, I am not to 
sure. We now have the support of the Ec 
nomic Council as well as a number ( 
ministers. " 

Mr. Basford, who is, of course, the Minist« 
responsible now, has indicated that this wi 
have to be very seriously considered. So ho 
we do this constitutionally remains to | 
seen. 

But this is a matter that we are ne! 
working on. 


Senator Prowse: The thing you really ne 
is a good sympathetic court. 


Mr. Henry: Well, that is right. That, Sen 
tor, is a very importamt statement. 


a 


The Chairman: Perhaps that might be 
good note on which we can terminate 1} 
hearing. I apoligize to the Senators. 

You have one question, Senator McElme; 


Senator McElman: I have two. 


The Chairman: Are they short questio’ 
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| Senator McElman: Yes, on the basis of 
| what has just been said. 

_ The Chairman: Fine. 

_ Senator McElman: Which law was used in 
_ the States to stop the merger, or the acquisi- 
|‘tion by I.T.T. of the A.B.C; Network? Was it 
civil, or criminal? The Justice Department 
finally moved in. 


__ Mr. Henry: I think that was the Clayton 
Act, Senator. But if I am wrong about that I 
will send in a note about that. I am positive it 
was. 


Mr. Fortier: It was. 


Senator McElman: The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission had failed to prevent it; 
then Justice moved in. But I was just won- 
_ dering which area. 


_ Mr. Henry: Of course, one has to say in the 
_ same breath that there is another difference 
there. In the United States, where you have a 
regulatory agency such as the F.C.C., which 
has initial authority to look at a thing like 
that, the Department of Justice in the United 

States have felt free to invoke the antitrust 
aws if they do not agree with the decision 
that has been made by the F.C.C. in that case, 
or whatever it may be. 

_ Now, here, you see, we normally would not 
‘egard ourselves as free to challenge a deci- 
| ‘lon made by the C.R.T.C., shall we say. 
_ Now, I have not highlighted this but you 
lo understand that as the Combines Act does 
cot apply to pure services, I would have no 
jusiness, even in the absence of the CRC: 
1 entering the field of a merger between two 
adio stations, or the acquisition of a radio or 
2levision station by a newspaper, because the 
€wspaper is acquiring a service industry, 
ou see; and that by itself does not let me go 

MN 
But the C.R.T.C., of course, will do that. 
\Now, under our form of government, with 
‘e parliamentary arrangements we have, the 
»nstitutional arrangements we have, it is not 
ormal for one branch of the government to 
tack another, attack a decision made by 
‘other. It may be we will have to come to 
‘is sort of thing. 

The nearest we have got at the moment is 
i the new Canadian Transportation Act, 
‘iere a provision was put in that a merger 
ttween two transportation companies— 
Mich, I think, as you know, under Section 20 


{ 
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must be referred to the Canadian Transporta- 
tion Commission—under that provision... 


They, incidentally, may say they object to 
the merger, or they may remain silent. They 
do not approve it actively. They simply may 
block it or remain silent—in other words, 
allow it to go through. 


Section 20 requires the C.T.C. to notify me 
of every such merger. Now, that is in order to 
enable me to consider, first of all, the applica- 
tion of the Combines Act. In other words, I 
get direct notification, so I know it is going to 
take place. 


The other thing is, of course, so that I can 
make representations, if I feel I should, to the 
C.T.C. on competition policy principles; draw 
to their attention—and this is the way the 
thing works in practice... We will look at 
each of these things and draw to their atten- 
tion, if we think we should, an anti-competi- 
tive situation, or implications that may deve- 
lop from this. And we work together in that 
way. 

This, I think, is the key to the development 
of the relationship between ourselves and the 
C.R.T.C.—more close liaison. 


But the Americans, in the case you cited, of 
course, through their Department of Justice 
could quite conceivably attack a merger of, 
Say, a bank, which is cleared by the banking 
authorities—or the Federal Reserve Board, I 
suppose, clears the mergers in the States of 
banks, and attack that on anti-competition 
principles under the anti-trust laws. But we 
don’t do that here. 


Senator McElman: Secondly, could you 
briefly tell us what procedures you use? Let 
us say that you have decided there should be 
an inquiry, and, after you have done your 
initial work, you propose to make contact 
with the people who are’ the subject of the 
inquiry. 

In normal situations, do you send them 
notice that you will be requiring certain 
information? Or do you send in a group of 
people who make contact with them directly? 

What is the normal procedure? 


Mr. Henry: Well, the normal practice is in 
a case where we consider a search to be 
necessary to move in without their knowing 
we are coming. 

The very simple reason for that: people are 
tempted to remove evidence if they know we 
are coming. 


Now, in a monopoly or merger situation 
that may not be so important. 
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You see, we have several techniques. The 
search is the one which normally you under- 
take where you have a conspiracy case. It is 
also undertaken in merger cases sometimes. 
But that is normally the first step. 

We also have power to obtain information 
by return of information, in which case we 
send out a questionnaire and ask them to 
respond to that. That is another way of get- 
ting information which might come, say, from 
financial statements, the sort of thing which 
the company has in its records. And @iteis 
more appropriate to ask them to furnish it 
that way. So we do it both ways. 

But in merger cases it has always been my 
policy to undertake a search either before or 
after any other communication takes place, 
because we have always found on the basis of 
experience it is best to go and look for our- 
selves rather than ask them to provide docu- 
ments for us, simply because we then have 
control of the situation—or have a little bit 
better control of the situation. 

But both techniques are used, and both can 
be used at the same time. 


Senator McElman: That is normal? 


Mr. Henry: And indeed it is quite normal 
to start with a search. That is a usual prac- 
tice, to start with a search, in which case we 
pick up documentary evidence. That is very 
important in conspiracy cases. 

Then we will follow by getting background 
information of one kind or another about, you 
know, volume of product, volume of sales in 
various territories, what the markets are, who 
the distributors are, things like that. This can 
be easily obtained from the records of the 
company; we ask them to put in a return. 

The third method, which almost invariably 
takes place, is to call witnesses. Once we have 
the documents and the basic data—financial 
and other data about the company—then we 
will almost inevitably call witnesses. And we 
will ask them to explain this situation or that. 
This sometimes gives them an opportunity to 
correct an impression. 

We are only concerned about getting infor- 
mation. All we want is facts. And it often 
turns out that the facts, once they are on the 
record, indicate to us there is no longer evi- 
dence of an offence. Hence we have a larger 
number of discontinued inquiries. If I don’t 
think there is an offence, I stop the inquiry, 
because I should not be pushing the people 
around any more. 
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Senator McElman: But you don’t break 
down doors or destroy things in the course of 
that? 


Mr. Henry: We try not to certainly. No. I go 
in with a formal order. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Henry, it is 
apparent from the questioning this morning 
and it is apparent from the fact that the) 
Senators still have questions that we perhaps 
would like to have you come back. 

I have some questions myself. For example, 
I would like to have you discuss the failing) 
Newspapers Act in the United States, the 
implications and so on. 

I sense the other Senators have questions. 
So we will accept your offer of a return, 
engagement. 

For this morning I will simply say thank) 
you, and thank the members of your staff for 
coming. We are grateful for having had you 
here. Thank you for staying overtime. 

Honourable Senators, I am going to adjourn 
the Committee for five minutes. We will 
reconvene at noon, 12 o’clock, in about six 
minutes, to receive the brief from the Canadi-| 
an Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation. | 


—Short adjournment. 


; 


(Upon resuming at 12 noon) | 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, Wi 
are now going to receive a brief from Dr 
Edgar D. Gillespie, who is the Chairman 0) 
the Audio-Visual Committee of the Canadiai 
Home and School and Parent-Teacher Feder 
ation (Incorporated). 

I should perhaps begin by apologizing t 
Dr. Gillespie. Several of us have done thi 
privately, and I am delighted now to do s 
publicly. 

Apparently he was under the impression-| 
and I must say it is the exception to the rul 
when our staff become confused; and I reall) 
mean that; they do an excellent job—hbt 
apparently Dr. Gillespie was under th 
impression that he was going to appear th’ 
morning at 10 o’clock. So we apologize to yo! 
And we are sorry for the inconvenience. 

Now, the brief which you forwarded to 
more than three weeks in advance, as W 
requested, Dr. Gillespie, has been circulate 
to the members of the Committee. And it he 
been read and studied by them. 
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I would propose that you begin now with 
_ an oral statement in which you can, if you 
wish, summarize your brief; you can explain 
, it, or expand upon it, and indeed say any- 
_ thing else you may wish to. And following 
your oral statement—which I suggest be no 
longer than 15 minutes—the Senators would 
like to question you on the things you say 
' this morning, on the contents of your brief, 
/and perhaps on other matters which concern 
them. 


Thank you. 


|_Dr. Edgar D. Gillespie, Chairman, Audio- 
Visual Committee, the Canadian Home and 


School and Parent-Teacher Federation (Incor- 
‘porated): Thanks, Senator Davey. 


1 
| 


_ First I would like to express commendation 
to the powers that be that set up such a study 


_ on the mass media. We in Home and School, I 


think especially appreciate the fact that this 
is being done. And in case sometimes you 
might be frustrated and unhappy for good- 
ness sakes don’t ever get the idea that in any 
sense it might be an exercise in futility, Mr. 
‘Chairman. 

_ We feel that it is very valuable to under- 
take a study such as this. So we were very 
pleased to have the opportunity to present a 
few viewpoints to your Committee. 

Because we knew that you would be get- 
ling many presentations from the viewpoint 
of control of the press and the problems 
outlined in the suggestions you sent out to all 
»ontributing organizations, we thought we 
night put most of our suggestions in an area 
where we thought you might not receive 
ither ideas. 
| The brief to which you have just listened 
vas based on law and interpretations of 
ourts and this sort of thing. Ours on the 
ther hand will be based on the area of ideas 
nd ideals, social factors, and factors in our 
ociety affecting young people. 

Our Home and School Association, of 
ourse, is the largest voluntary organization 
a. Canada representing parents from coast to 
vast. And at provincial Federation meetings 
od at our national Federation meetings, year 
fter year we have had expressions of con- 
2tn about some aspects of the mass media, 
articularly in regard to television and educa- 
Onal television. 

For that reason in our written brief our 
»mments arose almost entirely out of things 
‘hich have come to us nationally and provin- 
ally in the way of statements and briefs, 
‘solutions, concerning the situation. 


| 


| 
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Behind it all is the belief that the mass 
media in its broadest sense, and educational 
television in particular, forms a tremendously 
important addition to what is happening to 
our young people. 

I have expressed in the brief some of these 
ideas where we deplore the brutality and vul- 
garity et cetera in educational television and, 
as I indicated, we are no longer alone in 
representing these viewpoints. It seemed for 
quite some time we were the only voice being 
raised in which we tried to suggest that our 
young people deserved something better, in 
television in particular. 

I noticed just on December the 14th, I 
believe it was, a note in the paper that the 
National Broadcasting Company in the United 
States has as their aim, better children’s 
television. Have we seen anything like this 
expressed by the CBC or CTV? I don’t ever 
remember seeing a positive statement such as 
this, for example. 

I well remember an exchange of corre- 
spondence with the President of the CTV net- 
work about three years ago where we sent in 
one of our resolutions deploring the amount 
of violence on television. 

And in his reply to me he remarked “Well, 
of course we agree with this, but naturally we 
don’t have any shows showing violence on 
our network.” 

I had a resolution from one of the provinces 
where—I don’t think it was “Naked Citys 


Mr. Chairman... The programme with Elliott 
Ness in it. 


Senator Sparrow: “The Untouchables.” 


Dr. Gillespie: “The Untouchables,” which 
was on at 8 o’clock, a prime viewing time for 
children, you see, on one of the stations. 

So this has been a problem with us. And 
we are hoping as a result of viewpoints which 
are being expressed before your Committee 
that we can get some positive action in this 
regard. 

I am not going to enlarge on very many 
ideas in the brief, but I would like to do that 
with three of them. And I hope that you will 
ask questions about other aspects of it. 

The first is this: we have been trying for a 
long time to get some one in Canada interest- 
ed in research as to what is happening—to 
What television is doing to children and 
youth. 

We approached this first in 1960 in a very 
formal way by sending resolutions to the 
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Board of Broadcast Governors, as it was con- 
stituted at that time, and to the CBC. 


We feel that in our homes across Canada 
we have opened the door to the T.V. set in 
our dining rooms, living rooms, recreation 
rooms, a tremendously important factor 
which affects the attitudes, moral values, and 
sets of values of our young people. 


And, as I indicated there, it may be good; it 
may be bad. It may not be having any effect. 
Bue we would like to know. 

And we by resolution asked the CBC at one 
time to devote one-tenth of one per cent of 
their budget to research in this area. This 
would amount to approximately $60,000 at 
that time, which does not seem like very 
much. And I think you well know the way 
money is spent on research these days. 


I have at hand here research on the types 
of lights there should be on the rear of cars— 
running lights, or brake lights. Just under $1 
million-nine hundred and, I don’t see the 
figure here quickly, but just slightly under 
$1 million was spent on this research. And we 
cannot even get $5,000, $10,000, $30,000, in 
Canada to see what is happening in an area 
affecting the lives of our young people and 
our children. 

I am suggesting that perhaps we will be 
able to do this. One of our recommendations 
to your Committee is that your researchers 
might initiate a study such as this, or that 
you might recommend that it be carried on 
by somebody else. It is just a matter of feel- 
ing that we need to know more about what is 
happening to our youth and young people. 

We are not concerned about the type of 
programmes which are shown late at night. 
We are concerned about the type of pro- 
grammes being shown during the times chil- 
dren are usually watching television. 

A second thing, which is along the same 
line, that I wanted to mention, is that so 
many people say that there is no research 
showing that T.V. does affect our children. 

A few years ago, 1962 or ’3, I think it was, 
there was some research done by Dr. Ban- 
dura, who worked with Dr. Schram and his 
Committee on a book on what television is 
doing to our children. He carried out some 
research in which he set up stages of children 
seeing an adult, seeing other children, watch- 
ing a film, and then a controlled group; four 
groups. 

In each case there was a large doll and 
mallets and hammers and things such as this 
in the playroom. And the youngsters in the 
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three cases watched (a) an adult pounding) 
this doll with a hammer and saying “Sock it | 
to them”, hitting them in the nose, and this 

sort of thing, and then (b) children doing it, 

who were older and were playing a part, and | 
then (c) someone closer to their own age; 

there was also the controlled group, who did 

not see any of this. 

The children were then put in a situation 
with the same materials. And they were then 
watched through one-way vision glass, for 
example, to see what happened. 

Without exception the children attacked the| 
dolls, showed agressive behaviour similar to 
what happened in the television programmes, 


This study says it does not necessarily 
follow that youngsters will do this; but later 
on when they are frustrated, that they will) 
turn to this type of behaviour more ye 


So there is a considerable amount of infor- 
mation on this line. 1 

I would like to just indicate some othe! 
research which was taken from the book 
“Poison for the Young” published in 1962. | 

This is stated in very extreme language) 
trying to make a point, I am sure. And I dic 
not include this in the brief as such. But they 
speak of much of television being a “course i) 
crime.” 


It says: 
“For the most part the children’s hou 

in commercial television is a successio) 
of fast-moving, exciting fantasy. It j 
extremely violent. Shootings and slug 
gings follow each other interminably. An) 
more than half of the 100 hours wher 
the survey was made are given over 1) 
this sort of thing. | 


In the 100 hours there were 12 mu 
ders, 16 major gunfights, 21 persons she 
21 others in “violent incidents, 37 hand 
hand fights, one back-slapping episot) 
with a butcher knife, an attempt 
murder with a pitchfork, two strangling 
15 sluggings, four people falling or beit 
pushed over cliffs, two attempts to r 
people over with cars on the sidewalk 
two mob scenes in which one of the mi 
hangs the wrong man. There was gene 
ally a great deal of miscellaneo 
violence.” 


This was in 100 hours of watching T. 
programmes. This was in a certain section 
the United States. 

So I am submitting to you, gentlemen, tl) 
this is a problem with which we should ’ 
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concerned. Concerned because there is a 
growing belief (if there really always has not 
been) that the way children learn is through 


the totality of their environment. 


_ And to think that we can take such a 
dramatic effect on their lives as television and 
say “No, this does not affect them in their 
attitudes; this does not affect them in the way 
they think; this does not affect them in the 
way in which they are going to act” I think 
s utter nonsense. We cannot isolate one 
yart of the environment when a youngster is 
earning in totality. 

There is only one thing about it; and that is 
hat the youngster soon gets the idea that 
nuch on television is phony. And I think this 
1elps in the transaction. After all, this is 
vhere parents come in. 


| Parents can turn off the sets, and they can 
lirect their viewing, of course, and all par- 
nts do this to some extent. But many chil- 
ven have the chance to watch television 
vhen parents are not there. 
So we are submitting this is something over 
thich we should express a great deal of con- 
ern and try to find out what actually is 
appening. 
Well, now, this main idea of the necessity 
wr research, necessity for some type of 
aprovement in programmes is most impor- 
nt. 
‘Mr. Chairman, I would like to add just a 
‘w other points briefly which I did not 
‘clude in the general brief. And I can do this 
_ about five minutes. 


‘The Chairman: Fine. Go ahead, yes. 


Dr. Gillespie: We may have given an indi- 
‘tion here that we are in favour of censor- 
‘ip. I don’t think our Home and School 
4sociations across Canada are in favour of 
(asorship as such. We would not want gov- 
‘nment controls. We would not want that 
hd of control. 


As we indicate in the brief, we are interest- 
€ in the networks themselves and the mass 
Ddia in general strengthening their own sets 
© controls. 


We are alarmed when we see another type 
Owriting in the press. I will refer here to an 
Aicle concerning a play put on television by 
ics, which, according to this reviewer, really 
Vs a big step forward, where the dialogue of 
th play was very aggressive. 

| Por example, one says “You are a bloody 
Ksy creep.” Still another says “You are a 


P”—this kind of language. 
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We ask if this is a step forward. The 
answer, he says, it surely is. 


The television code, or seal of good practice 
which has hitherto governed all U.S. televi- 
sion, has such sacred cow guidelines as these: 
“profanity, obscenity, smut and vulgarity are 
forbidden, even when likely to be understood 
only by part of the audience; respect is main- 
tained for the sanctity of marriage and the 
value of the home; divorce is not treated 
casually as a solution for marital problems; 
illicit sexual relations are not treated as com- 
mendable; drunkenness should never be pre- 
sented”, and so on. He says all this nonsense 
has been swept away by our dear friends. 


The Chairman: This is a review by Roy 
Shields in the December 7th, 1967 issue of the 
Toronto Star? 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


It is this sort of thing which makes us 
wonder. Because who presents a different 
viewpoint in the mass media? Who does? 


Now, we do not see something said con- 
trary to that sort of thing; and this is what 
alarms us. We are not in favour of censorship, 
but we feel there should be a better presenta- 
tion of both sides of issues. 


Of course we know that through selection 
and editorial policy and biases and political 
viewpoints, political learnings of papers and 
this sort of thing—that through the very 
selection of news there is some censorship. 
We think this is as it should be. It is within 
reason. 


It is not good when there is the type of 
censorship in which parts of a speech are 
mutilated or taken out of context, and some- 
thing entirely different put in the press than 
what was originally there. We feel that in 
many cases the mass media are very ir- 
responsible. 


I suppose I should have said a positive 
statement first, that because of the tremen- 
dous responsibility that they have, we would 
praise them very highly. But on the other 
hand there is a tremendous amount of 
irresponsibility in the mass media. 


I suppose you have heard what happens 
when T.V. cameras appear where there Isa 
crowd or a mob scene about to start. I have 
had two people from CBC mention to me— 
one was doing some taping in the States where 
T.V. cameras were riding with one of the 
policemen in the mob, and nothing was hap- 
pening. The television crew happened to men- 
tion this. And they said, “Oh, well, we will 
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have something happen for you so you can 
get something on film.” 


They stopped beside a group, got out, and 
lined them up against a wall and searched 
them and so on, to get something for the T.V. 
camera. 


Twice I have heard T.V. and radio person- 
nel on panels mentioning the same thing and 
saying how unfortunate it is that this sort of 
thing happens when lights are turned on and 
the cameras are there. 


I would suggest perhaps that some of this 
irresponsibility might be knowing this is 
going to happen and still having the cameras 
there which might make the situation worse. 


I think that the only other thing I will 
mention in this connection is our concern, 
similar to what I mentioned here, about some- 
body not raising a voice which would speak 
out for a level of life above what I might call 
the more undesirable ways in which man 
lives—and we all know that we do this— 
speaking out for virtue; speaking out for a 
concern for others; speaking out for a type of 
life which has some sets of values, has some 
aim in life. 

It seems to us, as I judge from resolutions 
to Home and School, that our membership are 
concerned about this happening. We would 
like to somehow hope that sometimes we can 
have a better reporting of some of the finer 
things that happen in life rather than those 
having to do with violence, sadism, and that 
sort of thing. 


I think this is one reason why there has 
developed a credibility gap today with the 
mass media and much of the public—the idea 
that you don’t believe what you read in the 
newspapers because so often some of the 
things are not quite the full story—not neces- 
sarily done on purpose—but nevertheless it is 
a situation which we deplore. 


Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that is all I 
will say at this point. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Doctor. I think 
you have amplified the contents of your 
report. 

I think Senator Sparrow is going to ask a 
question. 


Senator Sparrow: I wonder if the Doctor 
could elaborate just a bit on your organiza- 
tion for us. 

You refer in your brief to your membership 
of 200,000. One of the questions is, you refer 
to nine provinces; is this representative of 
both Catholic and Protestant groups? And I 
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am thinking particularly of provinces with 
separate school systems. Does your organiza- 
tion represent both? 


Dr. Gillespie: In all provinces except the 
Province of Quebec. And the Province of 
Quebec has their own provincial federation 
for their schools. 

We have a working relationship with them) 
We have invited them to sit in with us at our 
national meetings. But they do not formally 
belong to a national association. | 

Newfoundland does not have a provincial 
federation. I believe they only have three 
local associations, and there are not enougt 
there yet to have a provincial federation. 

National is just a federation of the prow 
cial bodies. 


Senator Sparrow: How do you finance you! 
operation? 


Dr. Gillespie: We assess ten cents pe 
member from across Canada. The member 
ship is paid provincially, and out of the mem} 
bership in each province 10 cents per membe 
is forwarded to national. 

So thus as our membership drops, as it i 
doing, then our revenues are going down toc 
And we cannot conduct the type of studie| 
and this sort of thing that we used to do 4 
or twelve years ago. 


Senator Sparrow: Why is your membershi 
dropping? 


Dr. Gillespie: We would like to know. 

Alberta have made a_ study. Britis 
Columbia have made a study provincial) 
And their report said that all of the voluntar| 
organizations in Canada are dropping; gil 
guides, boy scouts, all that sort of grov 
and women’s groups. And ours seems to t| 
going along with the trend. | 


Senator Sparrow: You refer in your teal] 
starting at the first page in the introductio! 
that your organization has been involved wil 
this new media (referring to T.V.) ar 

convinced of its potential in education! 

You state as well you have conducte 
several surveys in connection with educatioi 
al television. 

Would you elaborate more fully on ho 
you have been involved in this media, ho 
you have been “convinced of its potential 
education”; and what surveys were underta 
en, and the results of those surveys that yi 
have done? 


Dr. Gillespie: You want an example of 
hem? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, and what they have 
hown. 

First of all, how have you been involved? 
tow do you mean that statement that you 
ave been involved in T.V.? 


| Dr. Gillespie: Well, in three ways, and in 
articular one. 

| Until the Committee was reorganized just a 
ear ago our Home and School Association 
vas represented on the National Advisory 
‘ouncil to the CBC on school broadcasts. And 
or quite a number of years I had been the 
ppresentative of Home and School on that 
‘ommittee. 

We served a function of helping to set up 
le national telecasts for its educational tele- 
asts for use in schools across Canada. We 
ndertook to carry out surveys in each prov- 
ice of how many schools were using the 
cogrammes, and an evaluation of the pro- 
vammes themselves. 

In Saskatchewan, where I looked after two 
vecific ones, we evaluated the programmes 
om the viewpoints of the children in the 
‘hool, through the assistance of the teachers. 
nd then we encouraged parents to view by 
reulating complete programmes of broad- 
ists to all Home and School Associations in 
© province. 

‘The parents set up listening groups, and we 
id a special form for their use in evaluating 
‘e programmes. 

I think that was the most fruitful way in 
‘nich we were involved in this. 

Another way in which we assisted—you 
how, many of the school boards in the early 
(ys were not in favour of putting television 
sts into the schools because they were afraid 
ley were not being used. 

So many of the Home and School Associa- 
ims provided sets for schools, arranged for 
tem to go into the schools so that the pro- 
fammes could be viewed by the pupils. 
Another way in which we assisted—well, I 
mntioned it first and I don’t want to empha- 
Se it again—was the matter of our contribu- 
tn on this National Advisory Council, where 
\: thought it important that the viewpoints 
Cparents should be heard when programmes 
\re being planned for across Canada. 


‘s that sufficient? 
| 


{ 


Senator Sparrow: I think so, yes. 
| 214213 
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You refer again in your remarks as well as 
in your paper to brutality, vulgarity, sex and 
violence. And you referred to at least two 
papers of some description. Whether they 
were really studies or not, I don’t know. One 
you referred to was Dr. Bandura’s research in 
“Poison for the Young.” 


It seems to be a matter of opinion whether 
violence on T.V. and so on is in fact as detri- 
mental as you might indicate in your paper. 
Are you convinced, and is your Association 
convinced of the fact that it is detrimental to 
the minds of the young? And have you as an 
organization through studies in Canada in any 
way backed up this statement in your paper? 


Dr. Gillespie: Well, in essence the answer 
is—well, first, we have not done any studies. 
We have been accepting the studies which 
have come to us from other people. 


Now, this is one of our main points of 
contention. We do not think this is good 
enough. We do not think that Canada should 
always be accepting studies done in Britain or 
the United States. We think that we should 
start to stand on our own feet and find out 
what is happening. 


It is quite likely that the trends and pat- 
terns developed some place else would apply 
here. But at the present time all we can do is 
to go to other sources for this sort of study. 


Now, secondly, I think it would be a fair 
statement to say that by and large parents 
are concerned that television can and may 
have an adverse effect on their children. 


We would hasten to add very quickly that 
the young people who will be affected most 
adversely would be those with some problems 
of maladjustment. 

But this is all the more important when we 
say this because never in the history of this 
country (and I am sure it must be of others) 
have we had so many maladjusted young 
people, as evidenced by what is happening in 
the drugs and the drug addiction, the alarm- 
ing rate of juvenile delinquency, the rate, the 
tremendously rapid rise. 

We would never say that these are directly 
a result of what they see on television. But 
we would say television must be having some 
effect, along with other things, on this. And 
we would like to know to what extent. This is 
why we are asking again for more research. 


Senator Sparrow: As a federation are you 
not in a position to do this research yourself? 
Is it because of financing or is it not in your 
aims and objects as such? Why don’t you do 
this research yourself? 
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Dr. Gillespie: Well, we could if we had the 
money. However, I said “We could”, but we 
would have to hire someone who was a 
trained researcher to do it. This is not a job 
for amateurs to undertake, not the kind of 
job we would like to see done. 


The Chairman: If I may, Senator—Dr. 
Gillespie, if I belong to the Parent-Teacher 
Association at the school in North York which 
my children attend, am I automatically a 
member of your federation? 


Dr. Gillespie: You are if that local associa- 
tion has joined the Ontario provincial 
association. 


The Chairman: What percentage of them 
do join the Ontario, in round figures? 


Dr. Gillespie: Well, it used to be around 75 
per cent. 


The Chairman: Nationally—that is a rule of 
thumb? 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes, that is a rule of thumb. 
But somehow in the last few years—and this 
is why our Association has weakened so 
much—so many local associations are saying 
“Well, why should we spend money outside of 
our own local schools? It is more important to 
spend it here.” 

So they are not supporting anything which 
the Provincial Federation of Home and 
School is trying to do. 


The Chairman: But if 75 per cent, or even 
two-thirds, or 60 per cent of the local clubs in 
the schools across Canada belong to the 
organization, then would not the organization 
be ideally suited to conduct this very k.nd of 
research that you have in mind? 

One of the big expenses involved in 
research, as I am sure you know, is drawing 
the sample. You have the sample right here. 
You could easily study a classroom in Toronto 
and Regina and Edmonton. 


Would it not be a relatively simple thing 
for you to do this? 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. And we have in corre- 
spondence which we have had previously 
with the former Board of Broadcast Gover- 
nors offered our services. But we did not have 
the money to do it. 


The Chairman: I don’t see it would take 
that much money. Why could you not do it? 


Senator Prowse: Could they not do it 


voluntarily? 
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The Chairman: I don’t see it would aed 
that much money. Where would the cost be 
involved? 

If I wanted to find out what a group 0 
12-year-old schoolchildren in Vancouve) 
thought about something and contrast that 
for example, with what a group of 12-year 
old schoolchildren in Halifax thought abou 
something, I would think the ideal person t 
go to get that information would be you. 


Senator Sparrow: You are really the onl) 
people dealing directly with that group 0 
people, the parents and the children. | 


The Chairman: I just think you are se) 
naturally to do this. 4 | 


Dr. Gillespie: We considered we were fo, 
the surveys of how effective is television i) 
the classroom; how it is being used in school 
across Canada. And this is something that w) 
have done, as I indicated before. ’ 

But to get into the realm of the influence ¢) 
television on children as part of the com) 
munity, influences which impinge on ever) 
youngster, then we have not felt that ou) 
organization had the skills to go into that. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: In referring again to th 
brutali'y, violence and so on on T.V., can yo 
be specific in the type of programme that yo 
are referring to—particular programmes, 
you wish, that are giving this adverse Bs 
that you were referring to? 

I particularly ask this in regard to 
number of so-called informational pr¢ 
grammes on sex and on drugs and so on thi) 
you do hear complaints from parents abou. 
although they are meant to be information| 
programmes. 

But including those and any other types | 
programmes you might refer to. 
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Dr. Gillespie: We have not had one adver 
criticism come to us about information pri 
grammes on sex or drugs or that sort | 
thing. If there has been a protest to the Pri 
vincial Federation, it has not been forward 
on to the national level. 

So at the moment I can say we have ju 
not had one. 

The types of programmes that were cri!) 
cized were the ones we mentioned a mome) 
ago: “The Untouchables”, and some of # 
films that were shown on television. 
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At the moment I cannot give the names of 
em because so often a resolution comes into 
3 with just a general criticism of too many 
‘ogrammes showing the sort of violence that 
implicated in there—the beatings, and 
stead of just shooting a man once, then 
st standing and pumping bullets into him. 
‘is sort of thing is what riles. 


Senator Prowse: But surely the other ones 
(dn’t hurt. 


The Chairman: Do they object to cartoons, 
fr example? 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes, some of these that the 
GC has been showing. We had verbal view- 
tints on this at our last annual meeting. 


fhe Chairman: Do you know which ones, 
aSenator Sparrow has asked? 


Dr. Gillespie: No. I don’t watch them, and 
lrefore I don’t know. These are the Satur- 
dy morning ones, and I have not been free. 


senator Sparrow: It is difficult for us to try 
1 analyze your recommendations without 
ng able to review specific criticisms you 
sht have. This is our problem. 


3 om 


‘he Chairman: Do they object to fighting in 
key games? 


dr. Gillespie: I have not heard it, if they do. 


the Chairman: You have not heard them 
okaect to that? 


tr. Gillespie: No. I mean, I might object 
sonally. 


= en 


he Chairman; You have not heard them 
bet because the kids watch hockey games? 


t. Gillespie: I stopped doing to a series of 
wor hockey games because the game was 
piled as far as I was concerned by so much 
‘ing, and this sort of thing. I like to watch 
kul hockey. But this is a personal thing, 


oq 


te Chairman: But you have not heard 
he? 


I, Gillespie: I have not heard that, no. It is 
Sthe type of thing where they think the 
Osters are getting a course in crime, 
ahing how to do things, or watching 
ele commit crimes. And this comes in 
apus films, does it not, in various 
'C-ammes? 


Te Chairman: What about live violence? 


h, about the war in Vietnam? Or what 
421-3} 
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about the association of President Kennedy, 
which was shown over and over again. Or 
the assassination of Oswald, which was shown 
over and over again? Are they objecting to 
these things as well? 


Dr. Gillespie: The only objection that I had! 
in this connection was the report of the fact. 
that when President Kennedy was kliled that. 
children in the classrooms cheered—that some: 
children in some classrooms cheered. 


Senator Sparrow: In the States or 


Canada? 


in 


Dr. Gillespie: In the States. 


Senator Prowse: This was presumably in 
Dallas. I only saw the story once, and I don’t 
know that that was ever substantiated. It is 


supposed to have happened in the city of 
Dallas. 


Dr. Gillespie: In the city of Dallas; this is 
right. 


The Chairman: Have you received objec- 
tions about the newscasts of the war in 
Vietnam? 


Dr. Gillespie: No. 


The Chairman: It is fictionalized violence 
mostly? 


Dr. Gillespie: It is fictionalized violence 
which they complain about. No, I don’t think 
that they would say that there should be a 
curtailment of reporting of the news where 
violence is involved? 


Senator Prowse: Of course, “Jack and the 
Beanstalk” was pretty violent too, you know. 


Dr. Gillespie: Oh, yes. 
The Chairman: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Prowse: “Jack and the Beanstalk” 
was pretty violent too. 


Dr. Gillespie: But the fairytales... 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow has some 
more questions. 


Senator Prowse: So are cartoons. 


Dr. Gillespie: So are cartoons. And what 
about most of our fairytales? 

We feel as long as the youngsters know 
they are fictional, it is not going to really 
affect them. It is where it appears to be real 
when they see it. 
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The Chairman: But you have made the 
point yourself in your comments that children 
are soon able to discern that it is fictional. 


Senator Prowse: Isn’t the reason we need 
research to find out whether this in fact does 
what you and I at our age think it may do, 
because this may not be the reason at all? 
And if we have come to a wrong conclusion 
because of a bad guess, this could be worse 
than the stuff itself. 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes, this is right. I believe 
that they learn early to differentiate. 

The story about the two 4-year-olds who 
were watching the television set and one said, 
“Wy daddy said he is going to have to get our 
set fixed.” 

And the other lad said, “Why? What is 
wrong?” 

And he said, “I don’t know, but maybe they 
are going to have to clean out all the dead 
cowboys in it.” 


The Chairman: Well, on that note, we will 
let Senator Sparrow finish with his questions. 


Senator Sparrow: You refer in your brief to 
self-imposed controls only referring directly 
to the media themselves as far as standards 
of decency and so on are concerned. 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: And you refer to the 
alternative then that if they are not going to 
do it then there should be some regulatory 
body do it, such as government. Are you sug- 
gesting that? 

You are not. 

What type of regulatory body are you sug- 
gesting then if the media won’t do it 
themselves? 


Dr. Gillespie: I have just said it might come 
to that. We are not advocating it. 

As you know, the networks in the United 
States after the assassination of President 
Kennedy decided on their own to reduce the 
amount of violence in their programmes. And 
I think this has been done. 

I think there is far less violence on the 
American television networks these last two 
years than certainly previously. And I think 
they are using a self-regulatory code here in 
regard to violence. And I think this is the 
way we would like to see it done. 

I was just saying that it may be, if the 
networks don’t do this, that there might arise 
an attempt—not that we want to do it. 
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And we would not like to see governmer 
censorship. I am sure of this from variou 
meetings I have attended with our Associé 
tion. But we are just saying that it migk 
happen. And Mr. Honderich in the talk the 
he gave warned the meeting that he we 
speaking to, that they were really layin) 
themselves open to this sort of thing unles 
they improved the quality of what was bein 
done on the mass media. 


The Chairman: Just to return to your oth 
statement: there is far less violence ¢| 
American television now than two yea: 
ago—can it be possible that there is far le! 
violence on American television now thé! 
two years ago but that is not equally true } 
Canada? | 


Dr. Gillespie: I believe that it is also true 
Canada, that there is less. 


Senator Sparrow: Because of Americ: 
programmes? 


Dr. Gillespie: No. Well, I suppose a lar 
part of what we had here before was tl 
American programmes which came in on 0 
networks; and to that extent, yes. But I reall 
believe that our two Canadian networks ne 
are more conscious of this. 


Senator Sparrow: I just have a couple mc. 
questions and then I will pass it on. | 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator Sparrow: On page 6 number 5 yi 
refer to the fact “that government finane’ 
assistance be made available for the expé 
sion of educational facilities at all levels. 

What are you referring to here? Are yt 
talking generally education? Or what are }) 


specifically suggesting? 


Dr. Gillespie: This was educational tele 
sion I was talking about there—ETV. 


Senator Sparrow: Right. Okay. 


Dr. Gillespie: We were concerned there tit 
the Federal government in Canada as oppo? 
to, say, the Federal government in the Unil 
States has really done very little to np 
establish educational facilities in our coun’): 
Really about the only thing which has ba 


done (I guess it is the only thing) is that st 
( 


they set up the school broadcast branch | 
the CBC. And they have done a tremend's 
job. And I would hope that any other t” 
vision enterprise does as good a job as © 
CBC did in those telecasts. 
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But there are far too few of them. And 
aose were not used, chiefly because of 
dministrative details of timetabling. When 
ae programme comes on at 10 o’clock, if it 
} at math and your math break is at 10 
clock, what do the teachers do? They don’t 
‘atch it. 

I know that when the video tape recorders 
ow, the VTR’s and the new EVR’s, the elec- 
onic video recorders come out, this will 
ake a difference. But this equipment is 
A And I think that it is a way in which 
e Federal Government could contribute— 
P will call it “Federal aid to education”—on 
mational basis which would not in any way 
Sai with the provincial prerogatives in 
ucation. 

So we are suggesting here that money is 
ryeded for more fully developing educational 
tevision across Canada. And it could be a 
Izieal contribution from federal funds, not 
cnmercial at all. 


[he Chairman: Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: Well, isn’t the money that 
needed in ETV for programme production, 
ich is tremendously expensive? This is 
ere you really need the money, is it not? 


2 FR 


)r. Gillespie: Well, in the past as you many 
dw, the arrangement with the CBC has 
mn that the CBC provides the facilities, the 
sonnel, the directors, the cameramen, the 
dios; and the provincial governments, the 
iartments of education, Provincially have 
vided the material, the sets, the teachers, 
. this sort of thing. And there has been 
| division in each province whether it has 
€n done provincially or regionally. And this 
é has worked out quite well. 


ut with the impending withdrawal of the 
1D from school broadcasting entirely... 


= — 


J ee oe 


enator Prowse: You need somebody to 


4 


@ up that slack; that is what you are talk- 
‘about there? 

Ir, Gillespie: Yes, that is what I am talking 
bat. 

(nator Prowse: Another thing is this: your 
abership is 200,000? 


} 


fs Gillespie: Approximately, yes. 
‘nator Prowse: How many parents with 
‘tren of school age would there be in 


aida, roughly? Do you know how many 
ten there are in schools? 
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Dr. Gillespie: No. It is so long since I have 
seen the figure. 


Senator Prowse: I have been making a 
small estimate and trying to make a guess 
here. And there must be about 10,000,000. 


About half of our population must be in that 
area. 


Dr. Gillespie: It would be less than that. 


Senator Prowse: May be not. May be it is 
25 per cent, let us say. So that gives us 5,000,- 
000. And with an average family of two point 
something, this would be, say, two in school. 
So there would be two and a half million 
parents at least in Canada. 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And only 200,000 of them 
in an organization which is supposed to 


bridge the gap between the home and the 
school. 


Dr. Gillespie: Only in the organizations 
which are federated with our National Home 
and School. 


Senator Prowse: Which would be roughly 
75 per cent. So let us give you a better deal 
and take you up to 300,000. So we are getting 
about one parent in ten, in a rough way. 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes, 
Senator Prowse: Showing enough interest. 


Dr. Gillespie: I would think most home and 
school associations do not have 50 per cent of 
the parents in the area interested enough to 
really support the home and school 
association. 


Senator Prowse: I would say from the fig- 
ures you give us that the average home and 
school association does not have 10 per cent 
of the parents in the organization. Period. Is 
that not pretty close? It must be close to it. 


Dr. Gillespie: I would say, of course, there 
are the areas which don’t affiliate, and they 
are 100 per cent there. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 
Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: So that the parents them- 
selves are not showing any interest? 


Dr. Gillespie: They are not showing the 
sort of interest one would expect parents to 
show. 
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Senator Prowse: Which might be the reason 
the children presumably are getting... 


The Chairman: I am not sure that is a fair 
conclusion, If you want to carry on, do so; I 
am not sure that is a fair conclusion, though. 


Senator Prowse: All right. It is a thought 
anyway. 


The Chairman: It is an indictment of all the 
parents of Canada who don’t belong to the 
Parent-Teacher Federation. I think that is 
unfair. 


Senator Prowse: I don’t mind letting that 
indictment stand, Mr. Chairman. The Com- 
mittee does not have to associate itself with 
it. 

The Chairman: It is your indictment, not 
mine. Carry on. 


Senator Prowse: You are interested in the 
media. Your whole proposal here is that you 
think this Committee should make a recom- 
mendation to the appropriate authorities 
regarding, one, the financing of proper ETV 
programmes; and, two, the provision of chan- 
nels that will be available to people; that is, 
the VHF channels rather than the UHF, 
which are only on the newer sets. 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And that is substantially 
what you are saying to us today? 


Dr. Gillespie: For this part of it, yes. 
Senator Prowse: Yes. Okay, thank you. 


The Chairman: I would just like to ask two 
questions. One, you say that—and I am quot- 
ing from your brief... 

“In December, 1969, the Chairman of the 
United States Federal Communications 
Commission stated that obscenity on 
television may have to be controlled by 
Government action.” 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do you believe that in 
Canada obscenity on television should be con- 
trolled by government action? 


Dr. Gillespie: Well, I would say that, if the 
situation arises where enough people were 
opposed to it, I would say yes. 

Just as a personal feeling, I have not been 
too happy with the increase in profanity we 
have had on panels and this sort of thing in 
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the last two years. I would certainly hope, 
does not develop any more. 


The Chairman: There is perhaps a diffe 
ence between profanity and obscenity. 


Dr. Gillespie: Well, 


yes. I was usil 
profanity as an example. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Dr. Gillespie: Now, what I referred to the 
was TV obscenity control—the threat tll 
obscenity on television may have to be ce 
trolled by a special body. 


The Chairman: Yes, but I am saying, 
you think that is true in Canada? | 


Dr. Gillespie: Not the TV as I see it at i 
moment in Canada. 


The Chairman: Is it a potential? | 
Dr. Gillespie: It is a potential, yes. 


The Chairman: When they start showing 
am Curious (Yellow)” on the late show? 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. Well, if they showec|t 
at a time it would ordinarily be viewed y 
children. 


The Chairman: What if they showed itt 
11 o’clock at night? 


Dr. Gillespie: I don’t think our associatin 
would say anything. 


Senator Prowse: I was going to say I th 
obscenity is in two forms. One is what /¢ 
normally obscene words which get jo 
things, as opposed to profanity. The differeje 
is, I think, well known to everybody. | 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And then the obscenit is 
the type of shows that they might show] — 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Which does that refer9, 
do you know? Are they thinking about so» 
thing like film censors to TV programm) 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes, right—censorship to Vv 
programmes, and the same with films. The 
the reference there. 

Canada naturally of the censorship of i's 
But they are coming into television. I att 
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‘Thursday and Friday evening, which former- Our membership is concerned about the 
ly were restricted adult programmes in type of written material that is available. But 
theatres. on the other hand never in our history have 


we had so many good books for children as 
we now have. 


| 


| The Chairman: You mean, movies? 


_ Dr. Gillespie: Yes, movies which are shown. The Chairman: I think Senator Sparrow 
. has a question. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, and it follows 


Dr. Gillespie: And I am sure at our next through with this particular one. 


convention we will have resolutions in this 


h ; aiinras Are you familiar with the subject of por- 
pommection, because it is a very recent devel- nography addiction, or pornographic addic- 
ypment. Those until very recently were left ti fon HAG Mare wow farming ney any 
intil the late shows. On, as Such: y 


of the studies on it? 


The next question would be: do you think 
the Canadian TV programming is contribut- 
_ One thing about your brief which disap- ing to this? 

‘Ointed me (and perhaps you can express I refer to this because there are studies 
ourself on my disappointment) was that you being made and some of them refer to the 
ind to dismiss or not to pay particular atten- fact that this addiction is every bit as danger- 
on to the influence of the print media, and ous and as important a subject as the other 
articularly newspapers, on children. addictions we are concerned about. 

One of the things which I find encouraging Are you familiar with this? 

1 one of the schools which certain of my ‘ 3 ae : 
aildren attend is that there are teachers Dz. Gillespie: I am not familiar with the 
lere—this is in grade school—who are studies, no. But Tr certainly would feel that 
aking a conscientious attempt to encourage there is an addiction there for certain types 
te children to read the newspapers. I think Of youngsters. I would say I would not think 
lat is a very healthy development. it would be an addiction which T would say 
[Tam curious why you tend to Giiae tas all children would be subjected to in the same 


fluence of newspapers on children. ferune Yon 


ot something which should be encouraged? Senator Sparrow: Our programming is con- 
: ; tri i ting, to this? 
Dr. Gillespie: I suppose we did because we ‘ibuting, are you suggesting, to this 
lve no quarrel with that; and we strongly 


jIcommend this. 

We are most happy with the way most - J : 
s100ls now are using the newspapers in the Se ge ee MO tee 
‘1001, not only in current events but as a 
Ickground in individualized instruction 
Viich is going on in our schools more and h 
Dre. And I would strongly support this. 


|The Chairman: Dr. Gillespie, I would like 
o ask you one other question. 


| 


Dr. Gillespie: I am suggesting if it con- 
tinued excessively it would, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Dr. Gillespie, I am perplexed here. As you 
ave recognized, there is violence in the 
world; there is pornographic material; there 
The Chairman: You have made reference in is undue exploitation of sex in every day life. 
yur brief to the more permissive (if I may Are you suggesting that we should insulate 
» that word) trend in the electronic media. our Canadian children from reality, in your 
~ you not discern the same permissiveness brief and in your verbal presentation? 

uthe print media? 

2r. Gillespie: In other than the newspapers, 
¥}. I don’t think we quarrel with the news- 
Poers as much. But certainly, well, the 
p 


nography— Mr. Fortier: Where would you draw the 
Jur Association in years past have tried to line? 


tékle this problem of, rather than stressing Dr. Gillespie: I would think from most ele- 
hegative, to stress the positive approach 


see h i i : 
providing better books, better libraries, to ee eee eiese: Wer crue 


Olet what they might buy on _ the Mr. Fortier: And how would you draw the 
Qysstands. line? 


Bi rae Mt 


Dr. Gillespie: No. We cannot do this. What 
we are suggesting is that we insulate them, 
separate them in their early years. 
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Dr. Gillespie: By first in commercial televi- 
sion programmes not having the type of film 
to which we object at the times they ordinari- 
ly view TV; secondly, making sure that we 
continue to have our films labelled in the 
theatres as they now are. 


Mr. Fortier: Supposing I am a mature man 
and my work schedule is such that I like to 
see my films in the afternoon on television, or 
I like to see my programmes in the afternoon. 
Are you suggesting that I should be restricted 
in the choice of programmes which I may 
have because children may be turning on 
television at that particular hour? 


Dr. Gillespie: Well, this is certainly the 
view of our Federation of Home and School. 


Mr. Fortier: And when they reach a certain 
magic age let us expose them to life? 


Dr. Gillespie: Well, it is not that simple, as 
you well know. 


Mr. 
simple? 


Fortier: You agree it is not that 


Dr. Gillespie: It is not that simple. What we 
want to do is reduce the quantity to which 
they are exposed just as much as we can. 
They will see all kinds of violence, and they 
will read stories involving violence. 


Our concern is really based on the fact 
that, according to reports of people in mental 
health, psychiatrists, that we are having a 
problem and it will be increasingly difficult if 
we do not do a better job in helping in the 
emotional maturity of our young people. And 
we feel this is strongly associated with their 
maturing and growing up with positive emo- 
tional aspects of the growth. 


Mr. Fortier: What do you think about this 
statement here—and I quote: 

“The bulk of research concludes that TV by 
itself is not really a cause of crime or aggres- 
sion. It may be a contributing factor but only 
in the case of a child who is already 
disturbed.” 


The Chairman: 
quoting? 


From where are you 


Mr. Fortier: I am quoting from an article in 
Time Magazine, January 26th, 1968. 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. That is almost a direct 
quotation from two different studies that I 
know. 

The question there is this matter of “dis- 
turbed”, and to what extent. I think I suggest- 
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ed a little while ago that there is the feeling 
today that more and more youngsters ar¢ 
having a feeling of insecurity. Their emotion 
al ties are not as strong as they used to be 
And that therefore there are more people wht 
are likely to be influenced by violence 
sadism, whatever else one calls it, on televi 
sion than there used to be. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if that would a 
happen even without television. | 


Dr. Gillespie: It has always happened t 
some extent. But it is just the amount of thi 
to which they are being subjected which wor 
ries us. 


Mr. Fortier: The comic books of 15, 2 
years ago, as I recall them, were just as pron} 
to accentuating violence and crime as | 
believe the television programmes which yo 
alluded to. ‘ | 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. I think in every provind 
we have had groups in Home and School an) 
provincial federations go to the provincii 
government in regard to the types of com) 
books available and try to bring about son) 
change. I 


So there is a concern for it, yes. = |. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier would be we 
advised to go to a local newsstand and buy : 
comic books and compare them to the com 
books of 20 years ago. I think he might ]) 
surprised. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you do that very often, MV) 
Chairman? 


The Chairman: I will take you over tl) 
afternoon. 


Are there are other questions that t 
Senators have? 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, 1! 
Gillespie referred to a weakening of emotio 
al ties. Would it not be a weakening of fami 
ties you are referring to? 


Dr. Gillespie: Well, they are related ve) 
strongly. We are finding more and m¢ 
youngsters in our schools who are trying | 
get their need for security, their need 1! 
affection and love, met in the school ratt/ 
than in many of the homes. Strangely enoul 
this does not apply only to low socio-econo} 
ic levels; it is applying in some of our go} 
districts, high socio-economic level districts! 


some of our big cities. 
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_, Dr. Gillespie: Or busy, or having maids 
look after the youngsters, taking them off to your Association could be helpful to this 
_ skating, to ballet, on the move all the time. inquiry if your Association at its national or 
And again it is hard to assess, but I know it federated level were to put together for us a 
exists, because of my visitations in schools suggested code of what would be proper and 

and talking with teachers about problems. improper to be dealt with on television and in 


| Senator McElman: I am concerned with the "© SP2PerS: and so on? ; : 
falling off in your membership. Do you Could you undertake such a thing for us? 
believe, or have you studied in any sense This should not be too difficult. I think your 
whether the trite phrase “generation gap” has OPinion as a national organization would be 
anything to do with this—the generation gap useful to us. 

of those at the upper levels in your Associa- 4 n ; 

ion, for instance, as between men and chil- Dr. Gillespie: Well, I presume it could be 
tren of school age, the mind that can be done. 

mprinted upon? 


For instance, could I suggest that perhaps 


Senator McElman: Would you undertake 
_ Dr. Gillespie: No. I would say that about such? 

0 per cent of it is the fact that associations : ae . 

ire deciding not to affiliate with provincial Dz, Gillespie: i amy Wondering ncare wou 
ederations and therefore with national. asking for the opinions of our people, as what 
Senator Davey mentioned a moment ago, I they think? 

elieve, or alluded to this idea that there is Senator McElman: What they believe 
till a ge bas oan of voy far more should be in a code that could be recognized 
MM nd sche ease Le by the media. And be selective in the media— 
\ : paren : : a, 
roups; but they are not in our Federation. Wes you Bae sheuld ne Anyi television, 
| But I am still firmly convinced that arents because you obviously feel this has the eee 
ve very interested i their children pt by est impact on the clean slate of the ee 
od large they do support what the school is mind. 

ding, But they don’t show up in our Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 

- \embership. : ; 
I know in one city that at the present time Senator McElman: What should be in radio; 
it of 42 associations (this was last year) only What should be in the print; media. 

of them have joined our provincial federa- You gave us a little story a while ago. Let 
on. And this is one reason why our figures me give you one to illustrate the difference. A 
ve been down. little boy and a little girl were playing on the 
But this does not mean there are not par- beach. They were from neighbouring families; 


its in Home and School Associations. They they were not brother and sister. And quite 
‘ould not be using the term because we are 


: e : innocently they decided to take off their bath- 
‘corporated, but they ae still using it. They ing suits. And the little boy said “Wow, il 
‘ould be calling them Parent groups. didn’t realize there was so much difference 
Senator McElman: The reason I asked between a Catholic and a Protestant.” 

‘out the generation gap, when you and I Now, you and I in our age group, we would 
Yre growing up it was not only that the have just said “Wow!” 

far-letter word was unacceptable in our then 


sciety, but the three-letter word “S-E-X”’ es howd ee todo tas eens 
Netnot even used. nd perhaps you mig _ even consider 
through your facilities running a survey at, 
Dr. Gillespie: Yes. 


let us say, the high school level—I am sure it 
Senator McElman: There is a great change could be done very cheaply—as to what the 
i values. And I am, as Senator Sparrow high school students believe should be embod- 
viously was, trying to find out what is the ied in a code of ethics for television separate- 
bsis for the references to all of the dreadful ly, radio separately, print. Could you under- 
tings on television? What code? Where is the take such a thing for us? 


Cle? Is there a code for the young and a 
c 


le for the medium age group and a code Dr. Gillespie: I think this would be a very 
i the older? Who establishes the code? valuable thing to undertake. 
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Senator McElman: A sampling. 


Dr. Gillespie: I would prefer this more than 
seeing what the parents want. 


Senator McElman: Well, let us do both. Let 
us find out where society is moving. 


Senator Prowse: The comparison might be 
interesting. 


Senator McElman: Could you undertake it? 


Dr. Gillespie: I will make a note of that and 
see if we can do that. 


Senator McElman: Could you let us know? 


Dr. Gillespie: Yes. I would be happy to 
furnish you with the results of it. 


Senator McElman: Very good. Thank you. 
The Chairman: Senator Beaubien? 


Senator Beaubien: Dr. Gillespie, could you 
let us know what your total revenue of your 
national association was in 1960? Do you get 


any funds at all except those from 
membership? 
Dr. Gillespie: Just from membership. I 


don’t know. 1960 would have been more. But 
I believe all the money we had to work with 
last year was under $20,000 because of this 
drop in membership at the national level. 


Senator Beaubien: Under 20 for every- 


thing? 
Dr. Gillespie: For everything. 


ae ae ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
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Senator Beaubien: Would that be way 


down in 1960? 


Dr. Gillespie: It would be more in 1960 
because our membership then was about 350,- 
000 at that time. 


Senator Beaubien: So it would be $35,000? 
Dr. Gillespie: Yes, $37,500 in 1960. 
Senator Beaubien: And $20,000 last year? 


Dr. Gillespie: You see, we look at it this, 
way. Some churches in our area have budgets) 
much beyond that, and we have been trying) 
to operate... 

Now, you know, it is strange, but every 
provincial federation which has raised their 
fee—Ontario about six years ago raised theii| 
affiliation fee from 50 cents to a dollar to joir| 
the provincial federation, and the loca) 
associations who do not affiliate the next yeai| 
dropped by half. Well, it was a 100 per cen 
change. Fiften cents, the price of a package 0: 
cigarettes. We cannot understand it. But i 
has happened. 


cas 


Senator Prowse: If a thing is too cheap it iy 
not given any value. 


Dr. Gillespie: Well, that must be. 


The Chairman: Well, Dr. Gillespie, o 
behalf of the members of the Committee— 
certainly on my behalf—I thank you. Again 
apologize for the delay, but I think it ha 
been a worth while discussion. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass public 
communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent and 
nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be known 
as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and rec- 
ords, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print such 
papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the Com- 
mittee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special Com- 
mittee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the Com- 
mittee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and Willis. 
| After debate, and— 
| The question being put on the motion, it was— 
| Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, No- 
vember 6th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 
mittee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 

That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period. 

After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, 
December 19th, 1969. 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 


White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of | 


the Senate on Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wednesday, January 21, 1970. 
(10) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman, Beaubien, Everett, 
McElman, Petten, Phillips (Prince), Prowse and Sparrow. (8) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 

The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. Walter J. Blackburn, Chairman of CFPI, Broadcasting Ltd., President 
and Publisher of The London Free Press, and Executive Vice-President of the 
London Free Press Holdings Ltd. : 


Mr. William Carradine, Vice-President and General Manager, The London 
Free Press; 


Mr. Murray Brown, President and General Manager, CFPL Broadcasting 
Ltd.; 


Mr. Ivor Williams, Managing Editor, The London Free Press. 
Mr. Beverly E. Lanning, Vice-President, Finance, The London Free Press; 
Mr. William Heine, Editor, The London Free Press; 


The following witnesses were present but not heard: 
Mr. C. Robert Turnbull, Production Manager, The London Free Press. 
Mr. Terrence W. Haney, Editorial Page Editor, The London Free Press. 


At 12.35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien, McElman, 
Petten, Phillips (Prince) and Sparrow. (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 


Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. J. C. Preston, President, Publisher and General Manager of The 
Brantford Expositor; 


Mr. P. M. Preston, Executive Editor, The Brantford Expositor; 

Mr. F. W. Pollard, Secretary-Treasurer, The Brantford Expositor; 

Mr. Aurele Gratton, Vice-President and Director-General, Le Droit; 
Mr. Jean-Robert Belanger, Treasurer and Director of Personnel, Le Droit; 
Mr. Marcel Gingras, Editor-in-Chief, Le Droit. 


At 5.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.00 p.m. 
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At 8.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien, Everett, 
McElman, Petten and Prowse.—(6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing the London Free Press, were heard: 
Mr. Walter J. Blackburn, President and Publisher; 
Mr. William Heine, Editor; 
Mr. Ivor Williams, Managing Editor; 
Mr. Terrence W. Haney, Editorial Page Editor; 
Mr. C. Robert Turnbull, Production Manager; 
Mr. William Carradine, Vice-President and General Manager. 


Mr. Murray Brown, President and General Manager of CFPL Broad- | 
casting Limited. 


Mr. Beverly E. Lanning, Vice-President, Finance, The London Free Press, | 
‘was present but was not heard. 


At 10.20 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Thursday, January 22, 1970, at ) 
10.00 a.m. 
ATTEST: 
Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


EVIDENCE 


_ Ottawa, Wednesday, January 21, 1970 
- The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10 a.m. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, this 
norning we are going to receive a series of 
wiefs from The London Free Press, CFPL 
Broadcasting Limited Television and CFPL 

‘Radio, at least in part. 

_ Sitting on my immediate right is the Chair- 

. man of CFPL Broadcasting Limited and 

resident and publisher of The London Free 
ress, Mr. Walter J. Blackburn. 

{ Now, Mr. Blackburn, the briefs you were 
ind enough to send us three weeks in 
dvance have been circulated to the senators 
nd presumably have been studied. I know 
ou are going to make an oral statement 
hich I hope you might confine to about fif- 
en minutes, and then the senators will pro- 
2ed to question you on the contents certainly 
f your oral statement and on the contents of 
le briefs and other matters which may inter- 
st them. 

It might be helpful, Mr. Blackburn, if you 
ould perhaps, first of all, introduce the 
20ple who are here with you this morning. 


(Mr. Walter J. Blackburn, Chairman, CFPL 
toadcasting Limited, President and Publish- 
’ The London Free Press: Yes. Honourable 
ators, it is a great pleasure to be in 
(‘tawa on this ear-tingling morning. We have 
lard a great deal about Ottawa weather and 
lis is the weather we expect of our capital 
‘y at this time of the year. It is a beautiful 
Drning. 

I would like to introduce the men who will 
I working with me on my presentation, 
Nich is the overall corporate presentation. 
I. Murray Brown, president and general 
Tinager of CFPL Broadcasting Limited; Mr. 
\illiam Carradine, vice-president and general 
Tinager of The London Free Press; and Mr. 
Everly Lanning, vice-president, finance, and 
tasurer of the company. 


Mr. Carradine will introduce his colleagues 
later on. 


My brief is quite lengthy and I believe 
clear and I do not think it would be useful at 
this time to use up your time with a further 
formal statement about the overall content of 
the brief itself. I would like simply to high- 
light a few of the more important points 
made in the brief and to comment in more 
detail on the estate tax problem in which you 
have demonstrated considerable interest. 

In the first place, as the brief makes clear, 
our media position in London today is not the 
result of some aggressive and deliberate 
policy to drive out or stifle competition, but 
has developed in quite different circum. 
stances. 

The London Free Press newspaper has been 
continuously published for over 120 years and 
for nearly 35 years has been the only daily 
newspaper published in London. It would be 
surprising, in today’s circumstances, if in a 
city the size of London, which has roughly 
208,000 population now, there were more than 
one. 

The fact that it is the Free Press is the 
result, no doubt, of good luck but also, I think 
it fair to say, of good Management, which has 
enabled us to survive the vicissitudes of time 
and to continue to serve our community and 
trading area. 

Our interest in broadcasting arose naturally 
out of our involvement in newspaper publish- 
ing and this too was characteristic of the 
early stages of broadcasting in many com- 
munities in Canada and the United States. 

We are proud of the fact our radio station 
was the third radio station to broadcast in the 
whole of Canada and that we were pioneers 
in the broadcasting field; we are proud of the 
fact that, largely as a result of our efforts, 
London was one of the first communities in 
Canada to receive regular radio broadcasting 
in the early 1920’s and, also to receive regular 
FM and television broadcasting when these 
technologies became available in more recent 
times, of course. 
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But here again, our broadcasting activities 
were not the result of actively seeking out a 
monopolistic position in the communications 
field in our community. Rather was it the 
case that we were the only people in the area 
who were prepared to undertake the risks 
and to put up the capital which had to be 
invested if a responsible and effective radio 
and television service were to be provided to 
the people of London and to the surrounding 
area. 


It is not accurate to say that we constitute a 
“monopoly” of the media in the London area. 
I have endeavoured in the brief to describe in 
some detail the many alternative sources of 
communication which are available in our 
market area, and I have also indicated the 
likelihood that these will be multiplied by the 
technological innovations, including cable 
television, which are likely to be developed 
and exploited in the future. 


We did not oppose the granting of addition- 
al radio licences in our area, nor will we 
oppose the granting of additional television 
licences if, as and when applicants are able to 
overcome the technical and other difficulties 
of providing additional television service and 
when these applications, if any, come forward 
to the licensing authority for the necessary 
permission. 


We have been fully conscious, throughout 
our history, of the duty which we have to the 
people of our area to provide an impartial 
and responsible communications service in 
both the newspaper and broadcasting fields. 
Our broadcasting stations are operated 
independently of each other and of the news- 
paper. Each unit is competitive with each 
other in terms of news advertising and sales 
and our policies in these fields are applied 
strictly without discrimination or favour of 
any kind. 

In both radio and television, our stations 
have from the beginning been affiliated with 
the CBC networks and it has been part of our 
work to ensure the availability of the CBC 
national programming service to listeners and 
viewers in London and Southwestern Ontario. 

I have set forth my views about press coun- 
cils at some length in the brief—Chapter D, 
pages 59 to 63, paragraphs 224 to 228, inclu- 
sive. I have favoured the formation of an 
Ontario Press Council for some time. 

I believe that governments should have 
nothing to do with press councils, if and when 
formed. I believe that a newspaper’s partici- 
pation in a press council should be voluntary. 


I believe that a regional or provincial pres) 
council would be better than the communit 
press council suggested by Mr. Mark Farre) 
of the Windsor Star, but that communit 
councils would be better than nothing at all. | 


I do not see any advantage to the public ¢ 
the press in the formation of a series of cour! 
cils, community, regional, provincial ani 
possibly, national, each with an appeal to tk 
higher council(s), if any, in a manner simile 
to our courts. And I speak of this becaus 
there was an indication one of the senato 
had a view that this was what we meal 
when we were talking about multiplicity of « 
more than one press council, and this is ni 
the case, in my opinion. 


This would be confusing to the public ar 
unnecessarily time-consuming to all co} 
cerned. This would be confusing to the publ| 
if there was more than one applicable to ar 
one newspaper. 


One level of council, preferably, howeve 
above the community level, would do the jo 
in my opinion. If a start must be made | 
community or regional level, these counci) 
in my view, should disband if a council | 
provincial level should be formed. 


All of this development should occur with) 
a province, in my opinion (unless any counci 
in the maritime and prairie provinces shou) 
wish to join forces), until a national pre 
council, an unlikely possibility, is formed. 


A press council should serve three prir) 
and equal purposes. First, to act as a “cou 
of appeal” to a citizen, a group of citizens, {| 
organization, a company, etc., who conside 
himself or itself aggrieved by a newspap 
and, having tried, has not received satisfé| 
tion from the newspaper’s editor or publishe| 


Second, to interpret newspapers, their rv 
in the community, their responsibilities (a 
the responsibilities which they should not } 
expected to assume) to the public, and 
express and interpret public views abc) 
newspapers to the newspapers. 

Third, to play an active part in maintaini} 
and preserving the free flow of informatif 
which is basic to what we have come to ¢| 
freedom of the press and a citizen’s right) 
know. In this latter role, the press count) 
more often than not, would be representi} 
the participating newspapers. 


So on our interpretation, the press coun} 
is a two-way street, as it were, serving t 
public and the newspapers and interpret; 
one to the other and supporting the news} 


pers when necessary in the event that M2 
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freedom of the press should be threatened in 
fany way. 

| One of your guideline questions asked my 
opinion about the effect of prevailing econom- 
c forces on “the present degree of concentra- 
ion of ownership.” I made some general com- 
nent in the brief on page 55, paragraphs 207 
jo 211, inclusive. 

_ I would like to take a few minutes to elabo- 
‘tate on these comments. 


It is my view that one of the main obstacles 
a the way of continued local or family own- 
rship of individual newspapers, or for that 
latter any family-owned business, lies in the 
ax field. I believe that one of the main rea- 
oms for the sale of such businesses is to 
-rovide the owners with the necessary liquid- 
y so that estate taxes on death can be paid. 


In some cases the business will be sold well 
“1 advance of the death of the Owner, but 
ese sales often simply represent a reasona- 
e attempt by a prudent businesssman to 
repare for the eventual liability for death 
xes. This factor may not be the only one 
ivolved in such sales but I would suggest 
at it is probably the one which tipped the 
jales heavily in favour of a sale. 


‘This is particularly true since the Estate 
‘x changes adopted in 1968 which impose 
tx at 50 per cent of the value of an estate 
Issing to the next generation in excess of 
$00,000. 


It would be easy for me to suggest to you 
tat the way to assist in continued individual 
cmership of newspapers would be to exclude 
t» ownership of shares of such companies 


fm estate tax; and as an alternative I could 


be granted until a sale of the shares takes 
‘ce. Interest might or might not be payable 
1 the deferred tax during the period of 
‘erral. 

‘hese suggestions, if implemented, would 
‘ powerful incentives to encourage con- 
iied individual or family ownership of 


«spapers. 


i 


Astry out for special and favourable estate 
_ treatment. 

‘suggest, therefore, certain special conces- 
ics Which would be consistent, for example, 
A the special concessions which the pres- 
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ent Income Tax Act grants to the extractive 
industries. 


My suggestions are as follows: 


(1) A special method should be authorized 
under the Estate Tax Act for the valuation of 
the shares of a company the principal busi- 
ness of which is the Ownership of an 
individual newspaper. 


The same method of valuation could be 
used in the case of a proprietor or partner of 
an individual paper. 

(2) A special tax should be imposed on the 
subsequent sale of shares or proprietorship or 
partnership interest to persons or companies 
other than the family if the special method of 
valuation under (1) had been applied. 


I would like to deal with these suggestions 
in more detail. In the case of the first point 
the special method of valuation involved 
would be based upon a special value for tax 
purposes of the assets of the company which 
would not take into account any values 
derived from goodwill or from other factors 
which are properly taken into account if 
valuation is being determined on a “fair 
market value” basis. 


As an example of the basis to be used for 
determining the tax value of the assets, fixed 
assets such as buildings or equipment would 
be valued at undepreciated capital cost rather 
than at their present of “fair market value.” 
This is a concept which appears to have been 
brought forward in the White Paper in con- 
nection with the valuation of closely-held 
companies for capital gains tax purposes so 
that this suggestion should not entail addi- 
tional administrative problems for the 
Department of National Revenue, if the White 
Paper is implemented in this respect. 


The same method of valuation would be 
used whether the newspaper was an incor- 
porated or unincorporated business. 


The special method of valuation could be 
on an election basis so that if a particular 
estate did not wish to apply the provisions it 
would not be required to do so. In my opin- 
ion, the use of such a basis of valuation 
would go a long way to ease the estate tax 
burden on the death of the owner or owners 
of a family-owned business such as an 
individual newspaper. 


Tax would be paid on the working assets of 
the business valued on a tax basis and this 
would appear to be reasonable in the particu- 
lar circumstances, in order to achieve the 
objective of carrying the newspaper on within 
the family ownership. 
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One of the problems which has been 
encountered in the past in settling the value 
of an individual newspaper with the estate 
tax officials has been that the officials have 
tended to base their values on the actual sale 
price of the shares of individual papers sold 
to the chains. These sale prices are frequently 
considerably in excess of book value, so that 
one must conclude that a generous allowance 
has been made for goodwill. 


This may well be reasonable in the case of 
such a sale as the potential earning power the 
newspaper based on chain methods of opera- 
tion could produce a capitalized earnings 
value well above book value. However, it 
seems unfair to force the estate of an owner 
of a family-owned business, such as an 
individual newspaper, to pay estate tax on 
this basis as the profits of such a newspaper 
may well not compare favourably with those 
of a chain operation and in any case the 
estate generally has no method of realizing 
tangible value for the implied goodwill with- 
out selling at least a portion of the business. 


The option to use such a special method of 
valuation for family-owned newspapers 
would provide some newspaper owners with 
an advantage not available to taxpayers in 
Canada generally. As an offset, therefore, I 
would propose as point 2 that if the heirs 
subsequently sell a newspaper or the shares 
of a company which owns such a newspaper 
that a special tax be applicable. The tax 
would apply to the excess of the selling price 
over the tax value of the individual assets. 

Thus the special tax would apply to the 
goodwill which would have escaped the estate 
tax under my first point. The special tax 
could be levied at progressively lower rates 
over a 20-year period. 

Since families can run out of family and 
other factors other than estate tax can dictate 
the sale of family newspapers, this special 
method of valuation and recapture of tax 
system could and should be developed to 
permit the sale of a newspaper by one 
individual newspaper owner or family owner- 
ship to another individual owner or family 
ownership on the condition that the new 
Owner or Owners would carry the newspaper 
on as an individual or family enterprise. 

My suggestions are therefore that special 
estate tax exemptions should not be granted 
to the estate of owners of family businesses 
such as individual newspapers. Rather, a 
method of taxation should be adopted which 
would be tailored to the needs and objectives 
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of government policy representing the public 
interest, which, in my opinion, should be to 
strengthen the incentives for individual or 
family ownership of newspapers. 


There are other examples of special meth- 
ods of taxation adopted to meet the needs oj 
a specific industry. In the case of the extrac- 
tive industry special incentives in the form oj 
depletion and accelerated write-offs are! 
granted. Indeed S12A of the Income Tax Aci 
of Canada is an example of the adoption oi 
special provisions in a taxing statute to carr} 
out government policy for the newspaper anc’ 
periodical industries. 


I have not dealt with the White Papel) 
proposals for changes in the taxation system) 
Certain of these proposals if implemented wil 
bear heavily on the news media industry. Thi! 
problems encountered, however, will not bi) 
peculiar to the news media industry ani 
accordingly I do not feel that I should burdei 
the Committee with my views in this regarc 
It is the estate tax problem which is th 
villain in the continuing ownership 0 
individual newspapers and accordingly ever, 
emphasis must be made in this area. 


Succession duties in a province such a 
Ontario are also a problem but it is m) 
understanding that the Province of Ontari 
intends to vacate this field in the next fey 
years. Accordingly, over the long haul | 

rey 


taxes may not be a problem to residents 
Ontario. 

The London Free Press and CFPL Broac 
casting are proud of the quality of the 
respective staffs (as am I) and of the fact thé! 
many of our staff members have been chose 
from time to time by election and selection ? 
serve the newspaper and broadcasting indu' 
tries in various capacities. We are please 
that we can afford to allow them to provi¢ 
this service to the industries. 

To save time, I will not read the details « 
these services which are in my opening stati 
ment, but will appreciate it, Mr. Chairman, 
you will order them included in the record. | 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Blackburn: Our newspaper Managit 
Editor, Mr. Ivor Williams, has alreac) 
appeared before you in his capacity as Pres 
dent, Canadian Managing Editors Associatio 
Mr. Charles Fenn, our newspaper Marketi 
Manager, is serving as chairman of the Ethi 
Committee of the International Newspap 
Advertising Executives Association. 
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our Circulation Canada, represents the Canadian Association 
of the Canadian of Broadcasters 


Circulation Managers Association. Mr. Robert mittee of the Canadian Standards Association, 


Turnbull, our newspaper Production Manager, 
‘is a member of the Production 
Committee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 


_ Our Editorial Page Editor, Mr. T. WwW. 
‘Haney, was a founder and president for five 
years of the Press Institute of Canada and 
‘was chairman of the Newspaper Critique ses- 
sion of the National Conference of Editorial 
Writers. Mr. James O’Neail, our City Editor, 
is president of the Press Institute of Canada. 


Management 


is a past chairman of the Radio-Television 
News Directors Association of Canada and a 
director of the RTNDA Foundation, which 
has the objective of providing endowed schol- 
arships in broadcasting news education. 

This completes my statement. My team and 
I are ready for your questions. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Blackburn. 
would simply point out to the senators that 
we are dealing this morning really with two 


; presentations. One is the corporate presenta- 
La eee a tion referred to by Mr. Blackburn, and then, 
} , ° 
Broadcasters and of the Central Canada Resonelyiyithe UB Lak pes “ig wit eon. 
Jan Free Press. This is not a presentation either 
Broadcasters Association. He has served on from CFPL Radio or CFPL, Television. tT 
several committees established by CBC affili- would suggest that questions about CFPTI, 
ues, for the purpose of working out program- 4; ° and’ CFPL ‘élevision ‘should “relate 
ning and business matters with the CBC. Mr. primarily to the corporate relationship they 
WN. C. Wingrove Manager, CFPL-TV, is a : F 
ie * f th CB C-TV N ates eee have to this entire structure. CFPL, for exam- 
les oi ie 2 _ “apse r eed aM ple, will be returning to these hearings later 
eevee and c airman of the CBC-TV Net- on when we come to deal with broadcasting 
vork Rate Committee. 


outlets. 
Mr. C. N. Knight, Manager, CFPL Radio, Aside from that I would only say, Mr. 
vas a lecturer at the Ryerson Institute of Blackb if th £ 4 sti 
‘echnology and was Vice-chairman of the Sede chinaes re ceny om he Mmewions 
‘BC English radio CBC affiliates Committee. Which you or your colleagues feel are of a 
‘Mr. G. A. J Robitaille is chairman, Video- confidential nature and you would prefer to 
ape Recording Committee, Canadian Stand- @Swer privately, by all means please do so. 
eds Association, a member of the American Mr. Blackburn: Thank you. 
ational Standards Committee (Videotape) 
ad holds other industry positions. 
(Mr, J. A. Plant, Program Director, CFPL- 
_V, is supervising television producer, Con- 
nuing Medical Education, the University of 
‘estern Ontario, a member London Council 


ir Adult Education, Television Study Com- 
‘ittee. Last year Mr. Plant was consultant, 
‘atario Medical Association, Committee on 
| ee ae Maisie Edit CFPL Radi The Chairman: Mr. Carradine has an open- 
ae coupe et d “ed ing statement as well. Mr. Blackburn, would 
\as one of the founders of the Radio-Televi- ‘ : : 
on News Directors Association of Canada YU like Mr. Carradine to make his Srrement 
éd served on its board of directors for sever- ow? 


“years. He lectured in Radio Journalism for Mr. Blackburn: We are in your hands, Mr. 
sme years at the University of Western 


diario Chairman. It was our view it would be less 
. confusing for you if we were to deal with my 
Mr. i a 

Fdio “ae ae Nts Mer rad a7 abet # opening statement first and then after your 
‘sociation of Farm Broadcasters a director questions are completed on my statement and 
OQuality Swine of Western Ontaria and past ™y brief, that Mr. Carradine would then take 
Pisident, West Elgin Agricultural Society. over and present the newspaper portion of 
Mr. Ron Laidlaw, News Director, CFPL-TV, the presentation. 

IsEditor of the Newsletter of the Radio- The Chairman: What is the wish of the 
Tevision News Directors Association of Committee in this regard? 


The Chairman: Having said that, I think 
that this morning we will begin with Senator 
McElman. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, is it the 
intention of Mr. Carradine also to give his 
opening statement at this time so we can deal 
with the two statements? 
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Senator McElman: I would suggest from my 
own viewpoint it would be more confusing if 
we waited and then went back through the 
whole ball of wax again. The two are closely 
allied. 


The Chairman: You would prefer Mr. Car- 
radine’s statement now? 


Senator McElman: I would. 


The Chairman: Is that the feeling of the 
Committee? 


That would appear to be the wish. If Mr. 
Blackburn has no objection, it might be a 
sensible procedure. 


Mr. Blackburn: I have no objection, if that 
is your wish, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Mr. Carradine is the vice- 
president and general manager of The 
London Free Press. 


Mr. William Carradine, Vice-President and 
General Manager, The London Free Press: Mr. 
Chairman, honourable senators, ladies and 
gentlemen: I believe first of all I would like to 
introduce the people who are appearing here 
today for The London Free Press. 

You have already met Mr. Blackburn and 
Mr. Lanning, and on my right is Mr. Wil- 
liams, the managing editor. Beside him is Mr. 
Haney, editorial page editor. Beside him, Mr. 
Heine, the editor, and then Mr. Turnbull, our 
production manager; and Mr. Fenn, our mar- 
keting manager. 

First of all, I would also like to say I have 
no intention of answering all of your ques- 
tions today. These gentlemen whom I have 
just introduced have more combined years of 
newspaper experience than I shall ever hope 
to see on this good earth. I have absolute 
confidence in them. They are completely 
competent to answer any questions which I 
believe you may wish to pose to them in their 
respective areas of responsibility, so I would 
ask you to feel free to question them directly 
on any subject. 

We are pleased today to tell our story 
before this Senate Committee. We believe The 
London Free Press is providing a high-quality 
news service to people in London and South- 
western Ontario and we believe our credibili- 
ty and acceptability are high in the area we 
serve. 

We hold no sympathy for the view-point 
that what the mass media in this country are 
doing is their own business and that they 
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should be left alone and not bothered by thi 
committee. 


We believe that the people of Canada, the; 
mass media, and all levels of government, 
have a common interest in strengthening anc 
expanding communications amongst them, 
selves and we therefore support any efforts tc 
evaluate and to try to improve genera} 
knowledge of the role and function of the 
mass media in Canada. 


You have asked us to comment on freedom 
of the press and the function and role of 4 
newspaper in the community. We have dis: 
cussed both these points at great length i 
our written brief, but we would like to com) 
ment further on them in these introductory 
remarks, because we believe they are vital ti, 
a proper understanding of the impact anc 
influence of a newspaper on the Canadial 
public. 


We believe that freedom of the press mus) 
be protected and encouraged because it deal) 
with a vital part of the public’s business—th 
right to know. Freedom of the press 1j 
Canada assures for each citizen his right t} 
information and opinions which will permi) 
him to be properly informed on national an 
international events, and which will mak 
him capable of passing judgment on th) 
affairs of state which surround him. 


On this continent there are a great man 
cities similar to London, Ontario, which ar 
served by only one newspaper. It is perhar 
worth examining for a moment why th 
number of competitive newspaper situatior 
has diminished during the last generation. 

Newspaper readers demand a great de: 
more of their paper than their parents ( 
their grandparents would have demande 
fifty or even twenty-five years ago. They hav 
come to regard instant news from the for 
corners of the world, and even from outi 
space, as very ordinary and commonplace. 


Further, they would probably be disaj 
pointed if the initial news dispatches we: 
not followed by a substantial quantity | 
well-informed comment and interpretation | 
to what is likely to happen next. 

The net result of this is that the compel 
daily newspaper of today must be backed t 
by substantial resources. It must operate fro) 
a strong economic base and this in tu 
means that the essential base will | 
destroyed if the available market 
fragmented. 


One of the largest cities in the world, Ne 
York, today supports only three daily nev 


papers, which means one paper for every 
three million inhabitants. To the best of our 
knowledge, nowhere on this continent in more 
than forty years has anybody successfully 
launched a competitive newspaper in a large 
metropolitan area. It is our conclusion that 
the chances of doing this successfully become 
poorer, not better, as the years go by. 


A strong ethic of responsibility has come to 
se accepted by editors and publishers of 
lewspapers in single newspaper cities such as 
wondon. At The London Free Press we have 
leveloped a self-discipline to ensure that this 
‘esponsibility is adequately carried out. 
Since we are involved to an extent in dis- 
-yensing criticism of others, we have learned 
0 welcome, consider and publish criticism of 
ur own performance and we are constantly 
e-examining our role and our effectiveness 
a the light of changing circumstances. 


Perhaps most difficult of all, we have 
earned we must carry out this program with- 
ut ever falling into the easy trap of seeking 
opularity for its own sake. We do not try to 
void criticism by never giving offence to 
nyone. We have recognized long ago that we 
‘ust not abandon our essential role of watch- 
2g, helping to safeguard the liberties of the 
idividual by exposing abuses, by the police, 
y business, by governments, and by the 
Mnipresent arms of executive authority. A 
isponsible press must never be equated with 
‘bland, unenterprising, fence-sitting press. 


Regarding the role of a newspaper in a 
(mmunity—which is one of the questions 
ju have asked—such as London, there is no 
ubt in our minds that newspapers have a 
feat deal to do, probably more than any 
Ger one medium of communication, with the 
Jocess of forming and moulding public 
inion. 

However, it should be clearly recognized 
tat in a free society operating on democratic 
Enciples, the real role of a newspaper is not 
t'try to mould public opinion according to 
th desires of the newspaper publisher or 
€tor and it is not to try to manipulate the 
(lings of the public, nor to try to master- 
‘ad the way in which the public votes. 
The function of a newspaper, rather, is to 
that the public gets all the essential facts, 
il to do what it can to ensure, firstly, that 
! public is informed and, secondly, that the 
kia is encouraged to discuss matters of 
»lic importance. The prime purpose of 
(7spaper editorial opinion, we believe, is to 
taulate discussion. 
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Like many other newspapers in Canada, we 
at The London Free Press believe we have a 
sense of mission—and I say that in not a trite 
sense—but we do not envisage that mission as 
using whatever influence this newspaper has 
to re-shape the community or the country to 
suit our own preferences. 


Our mission is to generate public discussion, 
because, we believe that if a free people of 
goodwill, given all the facts, discuss a subject 
long enough, they will eventually come up 
with something very close to the correct 
answer. 


The answer might not necessarily be the 
one which the newspaper would like to see 
them come up with, but that does not mean 
that it is an incorrect answer. 


If a newspaper is dedicated to the philoso- 
phy I have just outlined, as we are at The 
London Free Press, then we see our function 
to be, firstly, to present the facts with all the 
objectivity possible within the limits of 
human fallibility, and, secondly, to comment 
upon events, by way of stimulating discussion 
rather than by way of telling people what 
they ought to think. 

It follows from this that the primary duty 
of the press is to the facts. It is under an 
inescapable obligation to get its facts as 
Straight as it possibly can, and to keep its 
reporting of the facts devoid of personal bias. 
With the best of intentions, this is not easy. 


Every single news report which appears in 
every single newspaper in the world is a sub- 
jective exercise, influenced by the personality 
of the reporter, of the editors who handle the 
copy, and of the senior editor to whom they 
are responsible. 

If there are two hundred news stories in an 
average paper on an average day, this means 
that two hundred reporters in all parts of the 
world exercised personal judgment about the 
facts they would put in and the facts that 
they would leave out; that a group of editors 
exercised two hundred personal decisions 
when handling the copy, perhaps when 
making the story shorter than it was in the 
original, and two hundred more personal 
judgments were made in selecting the par- 
ticular fact which was to be covered by the 
headline and in selecting the words to be 
used in the headline. Under these circum- 
stances, it really is not too surprising that 
errors of judgment sometimes occur, even in 
the best of newspapers. 


You have also indicated an interest in how 
we ensure that conflicting opinions and infor- 
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mation on which dissent may be based are 
made available to our readers. 

The editors and reporters of The London 
Free Press accept as a responsibility the 
requirement that events and views of inter- 
ests and all shades of known opinion are 
impartially reported in our newspaper. New 
ideas are solicited and given prominence in 
our news columns. 

At our newspaper we recognize the right of 
reply and we have a _ standing rule that 
anyone who is accused or criticized in a con- 
troversial situation be given the opportunity 
to comment before publication. This newspa- 
per actively seeks and reports dissenting 
points of view and the responsibility to do 
this is taken seriously by this newspaper, its 
senior officers and its staff. 

Readers are encouraged to express their 
views as letters to the editor, and opinions 
contrary to editorial positions taken by The 
London Free Press are sought actively from 
individuals known to have such views. All 
letters to the editor critical of The London 
Free Press, of its accuracy, objectivity or 
opinion, are displayed prominently on the 
editorial page. All letters to the editor are 
published by The London Free Press subject 
only to the usual rules of libel and slander, 
etc. 

Because it is the only daily newspaper pub- 
lished in London, The London Free Press has 
a responsibility to be a forum for dissent and 
conflicting opinions wherever these might 
exist in the community. We accept and we 
believe we carry out effectively and properly 
that responsibility. 

The London Free Press has had a long 
history of responsible and effective service to 
its community of readers. Our hope is to con- 
tinue to merit the support of our subscribers 
so that we may maintain uninterrupted that 
history. 

At this time we welcome any questions 
which any member of this Committee may 
have. 


The Chairman: Thank you. I appreciate the 
co-operation of Mr. Carradine and Mr. Black- 
burn in dealing with both of these opening 
statements as requested by Senator McElman. 

Now, I think we can proceed with the ques- 
tioning, and I would suggest that we might 
proceed with questioning Mr. Blackburn, and 
then, following that, go to the Free Press. It 
may be as we proceed that there will be 
questions you wish to have Mr. Carradine 
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or some of the others answer, and by al) 
means do so. 


Senator McElman? 


: 
| 
Senator McElman: May I have your née 
gence first for two quick questions to Mr 
Carradine? 


The Chairman: Yes. | 
| 


Senator McElman: And then move to Mr 
Blackburn. | 

You referred to the two hundred storie, 
and the two hundred reporters and so on an¢ 
the personal judgments and personal deci) 
sions that ought to be made in the course of ¢ 
day’s publication. 

Do you have a test computer which can i 
fact edit the news stories to the bare, hari 
fact and take out the over-burden? 


Mr. Carradine: Do we have a compute!) 
senator? ; 


Senator McElman: Do you have such 
‘computer on test or do you know of such 
type of computer? | 


Mr. Carradine: The American Newspape 
Publishers Association Research Institute ha 
developed a program which is called ANPAT 
It is a program whereby a news story can hb 
fed into a computer and be fed in a variety ¢ 
controls or suggestions to the computer. Th) 
computer will then shorten the story to th 
particular length which you may desire. 

We do not have this program. We are n¢ 
currently testing it. It is available, I migl 


add. 
Senator McElman: Would you consider—| 


Mr. Blackburn: I might add, Senator McE) 
man, that the program will shorten the sto! 
but it doesn’t appear to edit it at present | 
the sense that you consider editing to be. 


Senator McElman: Then you do not consi 
er this development a real danger to person} 
involvement or human involvement at tl 


current time? 
Mr. Carradine: No, sir. 


Mr. Blackburn: May I correct one piece | 
information? We have a copy of this progra| 
in The London Free Press. We are not usil| 


Lt: | 


Mr. Carradine: I believe Senator McElmat 


question was, are we using it; was it nol] 


Mass 


| Senator McElman: Yes, that is correct. 

_ At page 3, Section 10, Mr. Carradine, you 
lay: 

_ “We have recognized long ago that we 
must not abandon our essential role of 
_ watchdog, helping to safeguard the liber- 
_ ties of the individual by exposing abuses, 
by the police, by business, by govern- 
__ ments, and by the omnipresent arms of 
executive authority.” 


Yould you add to that “media”? 


Mr. Carradine: Yes, I certainly would. 


Senator McElman: Thank you. 


‘Mr. Blackburn, you have attended these 
ommittee hearings, I believe, from the 
itset? 


‘Mr. Blackburn: Yes, 


Senator McElman: I have seen you about 
lite a bit. You have heard the discussion 
d the views and opinions concerning most 
the important aspects of mass media com- 
‘Amications in this nation, as have the mem- 
rs of the Committee, 


In my opinion, you and your associates 


ily exist. 


fou, like others, have dealt with those 
ngs which you expect of the state to help 
serve, the independence and freedom of 
| Press, but you have dealt in far less detail 
depth with those things that the state 
tht properly expect of the media owners 
vards the same end. 


low, with your knowledge, capability and 
2erience in this field and your knowledge 
tthe testimony taken thus far, I would like 
fet straight away down to the nitty-gritty 
What this inquiry is all about, if I may, and 
\ggest it is ownership and control, concen- 
‘ion and monopoly. In the field of mass 
munications 


ty 


people or to their detriment. 


ae power potential—and I stress the word 
ential”... 


ae Chairman: May I remind the senator 
S asking a question and not making a 
ch. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Senator McElman: I am laying the 
groundwork. 


The Chairman: I appreciate that. 


Senator McElman: The principal point at 
issue is, to what extent should the people 
through the second state, the collective parlia- 
ment, permit this potential and great power 
to become concentrated in the hands of a few 
people or a few corporations? 

Now, I come to what I would hope you 
would do for us. I believe it would be of very 
real assistance to this Committee to have 
from you, your clearly-stated and frank opin- 
ion as to the extent to which such concentra- 
tion of ownership and control should be per- 
mitted in the public interest; and whether 
any concentrations have already reached or 
passed acceptable limits in the areas of own- 
ership or control of one segment of the media, 
such as the newspapers, multi-media owner- 
ship, national, regional, provincial, or local, or 
media ownership by conglomerates, whose 
other major interests are in conflict with 
responsible media management and who truly 
constitute a threat to the freedom of the 
press. 


The Chairman: Would you like him to 
repeat the question, Mr. Blackburn? 


Mr. Blackburn: I think I need some assist- 
ance, Mr. Chairman, as we go through. There 
is quite a bit of ground to be covered. I think 
I should say at the outset, Senator McElman, 
that in throwing the ball to you, to a degree 
Government must make up its mind what it 
intends to do with respect to making it possi- 
ble for newspapers still under individual 
Ownership to remain under individual 
Ownership. 

The policies of the Government up to the 
present time—those referred to in my open- 
ing remarks—the Estate Tax policies—have 
mitigated against this possibility, and in fact 
have been, in my judgment, the prime reason 
for the sale of individually-owned newspapers 
to the chains or to the conglomerates, as the 
case may be; so the first ingredient necessary 
to the solution of this problem is a determina- 
tion of government policy, so that the ball is 
really in your hands; not mine. 

The raw, naked, unadulterated power about 
which you speak, I can frankly scarcely agree 
with that. I would go back to Douglas Fisher 
in one statement he made when he was 
appearing before you; that the sense of fair- 
ness of the public is a nerve-end very near 
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the surface, and it is my opinion if the power 
to which you are referring were used in the 
manner suggested, or inferred by you, that 
the public would not put up with it. I find in 
our area at any rate no such feeling on the 
part of the public. 

However, I believe that there are other 
points of view with respect to other areas. 

I think that it is ideal to have newspapers 
owned by individual proprietors and compa- 
nies, based on local ownership within the 
community in which they are established. 
This was the case in the good old days, as it 
were. This is not the case now for reasons 
which I have previously drawn to your 
attention. 

With respect to the ownership by chains, in 
my observation of chain operation in Canada 
newspapers for the most part do not suffer as 
a result of being involved in chain ownership 
and in fact benefits can be derived by an 
individual newspaper through its relationship 
with the chain, in possibly better manage- 
ment, in the help which a chain can provide 
in budgeting, budgetary control and other 
management tools, and in the future possibili- 
ty with respect to the provision of a computer 
service which any small individual paper 
cannot afford, and such services of that kind. 

With respect to conglomerates I would like 
to say that The London Free Press has no 
equity interest in any other companies than 
those of our own media. We have investments 
which are in bonds but we hold no equity 
shares in any other company, so we are nota 
conglomerate, even a small one. 

I personally do not favour ownership of 
newspapers by conglomerates. I think that 
even if the interests of the conglomerates 
were declared publicly, that it is possible that 
its non-media interests could have some effect 
on the operation of the newspaper and my 
personal preference is for non-ownership of 
newspapers by conglomerates. 

I see no objection to chain ownership of 
newspapers by chains who are not 
conglomerates. 

Multi-media—am I correct in understanding 
that by “multi-media” you mean a situation 
such as in London where a newspaper and 
broadcasting stations are owned jointly? 


Senator McElman: And cable television. 


Mr. Blackburn: I suppose I am biased in 
this matter, but I find that I cannot see any 
basie objection to such multi-media owner- 
ship, and particularly in the case of London 
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where there are competing media in the sam¢ 
fields. In television there is a competin; 
television station in Kitchener. Of course, thi 
cable systems bring in many American sta} 
tions which compete with us for audience 
and one of the great competitive factors ii 
the multi-media or among media is for th 
time and attention of audiences and the audi 
ences are the same people. They do no 
change particularly. So with respect to th 
radio in London, as I pointed out, there ar 
three other radio stations, two in the com) 
munity itself and one in St. Thomas. Ther 
are other stations coming into the Londo} 
area. 

With respect to the newspaper in the morn) 
ing field there is a great deal of competition 
as I pointed out in my brief. In the evenin 
field there is minimal competition in th 
newspapers but always present in my opir 
ion—and the members of my staff have hear) 
me say this many times—is the phantor 
newspaper which can and will be develope 
in a community such as London, at any rati 
if the proprietor and publisher of a newspi| 
per does not do a job. The phantom newspi 
per is always there. 


Senator Everett: Would you enlarge 0 
that? 


Mr. Blackburn: The phantom newspaper | 
the newspaper which somebody with tl 
desire, with the finances, is prepared to sta 
if a vacuum develops which needs to be fille 
a market vacuum. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Carradine made 
remark in his report that this has not haj 
pened in forty years in a major community. | 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Would that vary yo) 
thinking at all, Mr. Blackburn? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. The phantom newsp 
per is there. | 


Senator McEIman: Are there any instanc) 
where it has occurred in Canada in rece) 
times? 


Mr. Blackburn: In terms of weeklies dev¢) 
oping into dailies... 
Mr. Carradine: Wallaceburg. 

Mr. Blackburn: Well, that was not a ¢0! 
petitive situation. Weeklies are develop 
from time to time into dailies, or five day‘: 


week, or three days a week in market aré/ 
} 


| 
i 


hich are also covered by newspapers, and 
he normal way for a daily to develop is 
hrough the development of a weekly initial- 
y, and into a daily. 


-Icannot recall any instances offhand; I am 
orry. 


| Senator McElman: Well, Mr. Blackburn, 
jou have dealt with what your view is with 
espect to conglomerates in the media field, 

d you have told us what your Own situation 
; indeed for you in London, but, with 
2spect, you have skated around my question. 
(hat I asked about was your Opinion. .. 


Mr. Blackburn: Not intentionally. 


Senator McElman: ... your view as to what 
‘ould be acceptable limits, and when I say 
eceptable’’ I mean from the standpoint of 
ablic interest, Canadian interest—what 
uld be acceptable limits for concentration 
P one of the media (newspapers), and what is 
cee limits for multi-media ownership; 
itional, regional, provincial, or local? 


Mr. Blackburn: In each case you are refer- 
ng to newspapers? 


Senator McElman: 
\sh. 


You deal with it as you 


penator McElman: May I say, sir, I am not 
ing to embarrass you? 


Mr. Blackburn: N 0, I am sure you are not. 


jenator McElman: I have great respect for 
London Free Press. I think it does a very 
2 job. Your name is one of the most 


believe that if you can give us a view 
€ on the limits that it will be very useful. 
are respected not only by the public but 
‘your confreres in the industry. I think 
(r view would carry weight. 
‘Ow, obviously concentration to the degree 
ine or two controlling all dailies in Canada 
lot desirable, so what are the limits? 


i= 


ir, Carradine: If I might suggest, I think 
¢ are asking a hypothetical question which 
npossible to answer. You give us a practi- 
Situation and we will say, “Yes, we think 
214232 
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that is acceptable” 
acceptable.” 


Is it acceptable that one chain owns all the 
newspapers in Canada? Is it acceptable that 
four chains own all the newspapers in 
Canada? Is it acceptable that we own all the 
newspapers in Western Ontario? 


I think these are practical questions, but 
when you ask itona hypothetical basis... 


or “No, that is not 


The Chairman: I don’t think, Mr. Carra- 
dine, that it is hypothetical. I don’t think you 
are being quite fair to Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Carradine and Mr. 
Chairman, with respect, I would like to have 
Mr. Blackburn, within his vast experience, 
give us an answer. 


Mr. Blackburn: I think first we will talk 
about the individual community and the ser- 
vice area of a newspaper. I see no harm 
whatsoever in the public interest if one owner 
publishes in both the morning and evening 
fields. By its nature and the difficulty and the 
time taken to transport newspapers from its 
centre of publication to the surrounding area, 
such as in the case of our morning newspa- 
per, you have to publish it in the morning in 
order to serve the public that same day. 


With respect to an evening newspaper, an 
evening newspaper tends in Canada to be 
distributed only within its community of 
publication and to a minor degree in the area 
surrounding that. 

For the most part this is the case, so a 
morning and evening publication can, if the 
community can support it, provide better ser- 
vice to the community and surrounding area 
than one paper, either in the morning-only or 
evening-only field; and that is the manner in 
which the London Free Press developed, and 
there are other newspapers in Canada with a 
similar set-up. 

I would not consider it to be in the public 
interest if the same owner Owned a second 
newspaper in the same community or area in 
either the morning or evening field. It would 
be better in the public interest that there 
should be competition if the community can 
in fact support it. 


Does that answer your question on the local 
basis? 
Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Blackburn: One think I intended to 
mention earlier was with respect to cable 
television vis-a-vis what I call the traditional 
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system of television broadcasting; namely, 
sending Hertzian waves out through the air. 
It is the policy of the CRTC, which was estab- 
lished in the John Bassett case in Toronto, 
not to permit a television broadcaster which 
has a station in the community also to own an 
interest in a cable system. 


Senator McElman: There was a second case 
of that in Saint John, New Brunswick, as 
well. 


Mr. Blackburn: With respect to the owner- 
ship of newspapers in communities which are 
not related one to another geographically, I 
see no harm in the public interest and in fact 
there could be some benefit in the ownership 
of this newspapers by one owner. These are 
called chains. I think, however, it is better to 
have three chains, as we have in Canada, 
than one. 

Whether I could say that four would be 
better than three, frankly that is a matter of 
judgment. Possibly four would be better than 
three if you do not get to the point where you 
had so many chains, if this were possible, that 
the benefit of chain ownership would be lost. 

I think it would be undesirable to have one 
newspaper chain in Canada. It is better to 
have two and better again to have three. I 
frankly do not know just what to say as the 
ideal. We have three now and the service 
seems to be reasonably good in most respects. 

Insofar as the number of newspapers which 
any one chain might desirably own in aggre- 
gate, to a degree in Canada at the moment, it 
would depend on your decision with respect 
to how many chains you might wish to see in 
operation. 

Within the limits, which I stated earlier, I 
do not think there should be single ownership 
or chain ownership of more than one newspa- 
per in any one market area or community. I 
cannot see any need for any limitation on the 
number of newspapers which any one chain 
might own in the nation in non-geographical- 
ly-associated communities, provided we do 
not get down to one chain. 

I would prefer not to get down to even two, 
although we have only two chains in broad- 
casting at the moment, one of which is the 
CBC, and the services to the public in broad- 
casting provided by the two chains is reason- 
ably competitive and reasonably good. 


Senator McElman: Is CTV a chain or an 
affiliation? 
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Mr. Blackburn: It was an affiliation bu 
there is a possibility, I understand now, tha 
one—I am sorry; you are right. It is basicall 
an affiliation, but it is possible for more thai 
one station affiliated with the CTV to b 
owned by one owner. It was not possibl’ 
before. 


Am I correct in that? 


Mr. Murray Brown, President and Generz) 
Manager, CFPL Broadcasting Limited: Wel 
there are a lot of types of chain ownershi 
other than broadcasting stations. 


Mr. Blackburn: CTV is not a chain. 


Mr. Brown: No; it is really a mutually) 
owned network. The affiliate stations ow 
shares of the CTV network but there al) 
other types of chain ownership of broadcas) 
ing stations. They are not network, but ther) 
are group ownerships in this country, sever:| 
with which I am sure Senator Davey and tk 
Committee is familiar. 8 


Senator Prowse: It provides services on | 
co-operative basis for the participating T) 
station; is that it? 


Mr. Brown: That is correct. 


Mr. Blackburn: With respect to conglome 
ates, Senator McElman, I think I have stat 
my view. I do not think it is in the publ 
interest. I think it is better in the publ 
interest that the media ownership or compa! 
or overall corporation, the chain corponaaaa 
as the case may be, which is involved in a 
operation of media not be involved in oth 
operations. I hope I have answered your que! 
tion. I am not endeavouring in any way | 
avoid answering it. 


Senator McElman: Well, I might say, s) 
you have gone much further than ma) 


others have gone. 


Senator McElman? 
Senator McElman: No, not entirely. 
The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator McElman: The society that we n( 
enjoy and have for some time operates larg 
ly on the foundation of competition in 1) 
marketplace, and we have in fact legislati| 
to try to enforce and maintain competitic 
and I have heard a few expressions quite) 
bit of late that in the field of media own’ 
ship and control the marketplace is 1 


operating effectively. It is concentrated, 2) 


in this regard we had as a witness Mr. Henry, 
the Director of the Combines... 


_ Mr. Blackburn: Yes, I heard him yesterday. 


Senator McElman: And there are a couple 
of passages here I would like to quote, if I 
nay. They are very short. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator McElman: I would perhaps ask 
our opinion on them as to whether they 
ndicate that we are moving in a bad direc- 
ion with respect to media. The first quote is 
n page 4. 


| Mr. Blackburn: Which of his two state- 
nents, sir? 


‘Senator McElman: This is the longer of the 
wo, the brief itself, about halfway down the 
age. He says: 


_ “Tt is also true to say that another impor- 
tant objective of competition policy, 
although it is not one that has been 
_ emphasized in Canada, has been the dif- 
fusion of economic power whereby it is 
sought to avoid concentration of too 
_ much power in too few hands.” 


2 goes on: 

“...in relation to the field of communica- 
_ tions where concentration of power has 
not only very important economic conse- 
quences but even more important social 
consequences.”’ 


| 
L 


“yen on page 15 he expresses the view: 


“... that the problems of competition, 
concentration and monopoly are of very 
great relevance to the entire communica- 
tions industry. Because the media of com- 
munications are, in effect, the nervous 
System of society, there is no field in 
which excessive concentration or anti- 
_ Competitive practices can be of greater 
concern to society.” 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“The industry, therefore, which seeks to 
“achieve monopoly power and to preserve 
it, may in the long run become a candi- 
date for state regulation.” 
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Now, with the trend towards gobbling up 
all the independents by the chains, do you 
foresee any danger to the media industry in 
the light of these comments? 


Mr. Blackburn: I think if, Senator McEl- 
man, a situation were to develop which we 
spoke about earlier, where one chain owned 
all of the newspapers in Canada, I should 
think that would certainly be an invitation of 
necessity to the state to intervene. I would 
agree. So I feel we have rather covered that 
situation. 


The Chairman: Mr. Blackburn, may I just 
ask you one question on Senator McElman’s 
point? What would be wrong with one chain 
Owning all the newspapers in Canada? 


Mr. Blackburn: There is not necessarily 
anything wrong insofar as the operations are 
concerned, depending on who the chain oper- 
ator happened to be, and what policies were 
followed, but I do not think it would be possi- 
ble to prove to the public that this was not an 
undesirable thing, so I think the public would 
move in, whether it was desirable or not. I 
think we have to expect that. 


Senator McElman: By the “public” do you 
mean the “public” or the “state,” or 
“Parliament”? 


Mr. Blackburn: I think the state represent- 
ing the public, or possibly on the demand of 
the public, public opinion. 


Senator McElman: Then, short of one chain 
Owning all, do you see any point where the 
state might feel obligated in the public inter- 
est to move in? The very thing that is feared 
and properly, I say, state intervention, the 
very thing that is feared by the industry—do 
you see any point short of total ownership for 
this kind of thing to happen? 


Mr. Blackburn: It would be my opinion that 
the state would intervene before that point, 
and it would be my view that it would not be 
desirable to have fewer than three chains in 
the country, as I have inferred before, and 
possibly better to have four, but again this is 
a matter of opinion. 

It is a very difficult opinion to get at defini- 
tively. I think that we need more than one 
chain, and certainly ideally more than two. I 
would not suggest that the state should be 
concerned about the present situation as it 
now exists. 
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Senator McElman: The reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am following so hard on this line of 
questioning, if I may explain, is that there are 
so many people now not just believing but 
commenting that the situation in the United 
States has already reached the point... I 
spoke of the potential of power. There is a 
strong body of opinion that believes it has 
been displayed in very recent times that on 
occasion the power of the media might equate 
or even surpass the power of government. 


Mr. Blackburn: I don’t believe that. 
Senator McElman: I cannot prove that. 
Mr. Blackburn: I do not believe that. 


Senator McElman: I am saying this is a 
growing body of opinion. I share their con- 
cern about it and that is why I am pursuing it 
so strongly. 


Mr. Blackburn: It is not possible, in my 
opinion, Senator McElman, for the power of 
the media to exceed that of government. It 
just is not possible because modern govern- 
ment has the power to intercede, if it chooses. 


Senator McElman: The power of pressure, 
of lobby? 


Mr. Blackburn: 
always in terms 


Well, relative power is 
of relative power. The 
supreme power is always, in our democratic 
society, bound to be in the hands of the 
people through government. 


The Chairman: Pursuant to Senator McEIl- 
man’s point—unless you are going to ask 
about the Failing Newspapers Act...? 


Senator McElman: No; you go ahead. 


The Chairman: Are you familiar with the 
Failing Newspapers Act in the United States? 


Mr. Blackburn: No, I am not. 
The Chairman: You are not at all? 
Mr. Blackburn: No. 


The Chairman: Because I think that might 
have been what Senator McElman was refer- 
ring to. 


Senator McElman: Would you refer to it 
because you are more familiar with it than I 
am? 


The Chairman: There is great pressure, as I 
understand it, in the United States to specifi- 
cally exempt newspapers from combine legis- 
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lation, and the American media industry i) 
able to bring enormous pressure on thi 
United States Senate in this connection. 

I hope we may hear more about this in thi 
course of our hearings. However, if you ari 
not familiar with it, then we cannot tall) 
about it. 


Senator McElman: May I correct you? Yor 
said “is able.” Is it not “has already done”? | 


The Chairman: Yes. In view of the fact M)) 
Blackburn is not familiar with the legislatio: 
and what is happening, I did not want to g/ 
any further. 


Mr. Blackburn: Insofar as I am concerned 
in principle I have suggested in my writte, 
statement as a newspaperman it is not in th, 
interests of the public or in the interests | 
the newspapers to have any special laws thé 
are applicable to newspapers only, and news) 
papermen generally do not want this. Insofe 
as they might confer some special consideré 
tion on newspapers, newspapermen know the 
a special favour conferred can be withdraw} 
by government, and they just do not wish 1 
have them or to put themselves in the pos} 
tion of having them withdrawn for politic) 
reasons, or some other reasons, so we do ni) 
want special favours from govern 
normally. 

Now, a certain newspaper—I know you a 
considering the possibility of assisting certa) 
newspapers to continue to publish. In the 
individual cases I think one would have | 
judge them on their own merits and it mig) 
well be better for the Government to provi( 
some assistance to the newspaper rather thé! 
let it fail. 

In the case of postal rates, I would consid) 
any assistance provided in this manner, whi 
might assist the newspaper to remain in pu 
lication, is not really assistance to the new) 
paper but rather to its readers, who mi 
otherwise be denied the privilege of receivil 
the newspaper at a price they can afford; a 
if you would like to get into the post 
rates— 


Senator McElman: I think we will get in 
that a little later, sir. | 


The Chairman: May I interrupt you just J) 
one second? I have a note from one of t] 
senators, gentlemen, asking if, while tl) 
questioning was gonig on, he could stu) 
your advertising rate cards for The Fi 
Press, CFPL-TV and CFPL-FM. | 


— 
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'May I have a copy of those? Do you have 
een Mr. Fenn? 


| Mr. Charles Fenn, Marketing Manager, The 
ondon Free Press: I have the newspaper 
ldvertising rates. 


The Chairman: Do we have the radio and 
elevision advertising rate card? 


Mr. Brown: No, I do not. 


The Chairman: We have one in our office 
2ross the road, do we not? Can we get it? 


Well, if you could give the newspaper rate 
wd to Senator Everett... 


Carry on, Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: There are other areas I 
‘ish to move into, but I suspect some of the 
‘nators perhaps have supplementaries in this 
vea. 


Just before I vacate to them, I would like to 
«kK in this same connection if there is some 
twritten code of ethics or principle through 
yaich the publishers or owners refrain from 
qmenting editorially about a situation in 
t nation which has proceeded to such a 
gree of concentration or monopoly that on 
2 surface appears dangerous? 


Is there any code of ethics which says that 
2y shall not editorialize about this? 


r, Blackburn: None whatsoever to my 
owledge; certainly not in my newspaper. 
sofar as I observe coverage of the situation 
which you may refer, the New Brunswick 


Senator McElman: Carried but not editori- 
ted upon. I am talking now about the 
ilth of your own industry. If you see a 
uation develop which perhaps some might 
sider a threat to the good health, reputa- 
i1, or name of journalism and the industry, 
did they editorialize on it or do they stay 
2 of commenting upon their brethren? 


y 


fr. Blackburn: Not as a matter of policy, 
far as I am aware. 


ibetor McElman: Let me go further. If it 
‘ not known before it certainly is known 
(7 in consequence of the questions at least 

have been put here, not in consequence 
he answers that have been received from 
’€ engaged in the industry. 


is certainly well-known what the New 
Inswick situation is, and the gentlemen 
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involved appeared here as witnesses and they 
displayed, I think, quite fully what the situa- 
tion was. 

To the best of my knowledge one major 
newspaper in Canada commented editorially 
and the outcome of that was that the pub- 
lisher of the Saint John Telegraph-Journal, 
and Evening Times-Globe, who was also the 
general manager of the company that runs 
the whole ball of wax, wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Toronto Star disputing the 
editorial, but he did not run in his own 
papers, in any of them, and they total five in 
New Brunswick of the dailies, he did not run 
the editorial of the Star nor his letter. 


Now, would you not find it strange that 
only one of the major newspapers in Canada 
would comment editorailly on such a situa- 
tion, or is it not a threat? Is this sort of thing 
acceptable? 


Mr. Blackburn: I do not find it strange 
because of the way in which the situation 
seems to have been developed. There seems to 
be politics involved in the situation, insofar as 
we can observe, to a degree, which politics, 
frankly, I do not understand, I must confess. 

I would be hesitant to comment on the 
situation without understanding it more thor- 
oughly than I presently do. Perhaps we 
should make, and no doubt we should make, 
an effort to understand it more thoroughly. 


Senator McElman: The basis for your state- 
ment is the testimony and editorials of the 
members of that chain, I suggest. It is not 
necessarily fact. 


Mr, Blackburn: Yes, sir. 


Senator McElman: I can say that at no time 
since these hearings have begun or before has 
any representative of your newspaper, for 
instance, or any of the other major news- 
Papers—since there are supposed to be poli- 
ics involved—has asked me, as I am involved, 
any direct question about politics being 
involved. 


Mr. Carradine: Has the Canadian Press 
ever directed any questions to you on this? 


Senator McElman: No. 
Mr. Carradine: I think the situation is— 


Mr. Blackburn: We 
oversight. 


will correct our 


Senator McElman: I would just like to say 
additionally that I have been associated with 
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the public affairs of New Brunswick—I will 
cut this off very quickly— 


The Chairman: Well, I will be delighted, 
Senator McElman, because we are talking 
about London today. 


Senator McElman: All right. We are talking 
about mass media, control, ownership concen- 
tration. That is what we are talking about. 


The Chairman: I take your point. Carry on. 


Senator McElman: I have been involved in 
the public affairs in New Brunswick for a 
good number of years, and I will stake my 
reputation for honesty of purpose in the 
interests of New Brunswick, not any political 
party, the interests of New Brunswick in 
what I have done, with that of the reputation 
of any publisher or owner or newspapers in 
the Province of New Brunswick. 


I felt compelled to say this because of what 
you said. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Senator McEiman: That there is politics 
involved. I come back again to the question. Is 
there something of a sub-conscious nature 
even which prevents editors from dealing 
with a potentially dangerous situation of this 
kind, potentially dangerous to their own 
industry and potentially dangerous in the 
sense of forcing government intervention, 
which is something you do not want and we 
do not want? 


The Chairman: 
Blackburn has 
question. 


Senator McElman: I do not think he has. 


Well, I think that Mr. 
probably dealt with that 


The Chairman: Do you want to add any- 
thing else on it? 


Mr. Blackburn: Insofar as The London Free 
Press is concerned (I can speak only for my 
own newspaper) we have not consciously and 
deliberately overlooked looking into the New 
Brunswick situation directly and discussing it 
with you. We just have not thought of doing 
this but we would be very pleased to. 


Mr. Carradine: I should point out, senator, 
we have carried in our news column the sto- 
ries coming to us from the Canadian Press 
which originated in New Brunswick concern- 
ing this particular problem. These have been 
carried in our newspaper and to the best of 
my knowledge—I would have to check with 
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these gentlemen—we have carried all the sto: 
ries which have come to us on this particula) 
subject. We have not tried to skirt the issue. 


Your question as to whether or not wer 
should editorialize on the subject is a much) 
more difficult one because as Mr. Blackburr 
pointed out we are editorializing on a subjec} 
about which we do not really have all the 
facts. We have the facts that were given to u 
by the Canadian Press. We do not necessaril} 
believe that is sufficient basis on which t 
write a particular editorial, taking one side 0} 
the other. 


Mr. Blackburn: I might say that wit] 
respect to the Province of Quebec, and in th 
interests of national unity, we do avoi 
making editorial comment which our friend 
in the Province of Quebec might consider t 
be none of our business. 


The Chairman: If I might suggest, Mi 
Blackburn, Senator McElman, honourabl 
senators, and ladies and gentlemen, that w 
now adjourn for five minutes for the benef 
of the reporter. 

We will reconvene in exactly five minute 
from, now. 


...Short Recess (11.30-11.35 a.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I al 
wondering if I might ask everyone to s) 
down so we can begin. 


Senator McElman: May I just ask one moi) 
question? 


The Chairman: Yes. Honourable senato: 
and gentlemen from London, we are noj| 
ready to reconvene. I think that Senati) 
McElman has more questions, and I gather] 
is going for the time being to defer to othe 
of us who wish to ask questions, and we W 
return to him later. I think he does have ol 
question before he does yield; is that correct 


Senator McElman: Yes. I just wish | 
elaborate on something that was not finished 


The Chairman: I am sorry. 


Senator McElman: That was the on 
reason, Mr. Blackburn, I made reference 
the fact I had not been interviewed by yo) 
people or anyone else was to balance out ti! 
assumption that you had drawn from one si} 
of the picture. Let me say immediately I | 
not give a damn for personal publicity. I Ww) 
not seeking interviews. I am not elected.’ 


, The Chairman: All right. Mr. Blackburn, I 
would like to ask you a few questions, if I 
may, or some of the people who are here with 
you. 

I would like to discuss very briefly this 
question of whether or not The London Free 
Press enjoys a monopoly. You took me to task 
in your brief (not too severely; very gently, I 
might say, which I appreciate) and suggested 
[ was wrong in the Senate when I described 
jhe situation as a moopoly. 

If I were to concede the point that The 
London Free Press does not enjoy a monopo- 
y, would you agree with me that it enjoys an 


yverwhelmingly dominant position in the 
wondon market; would that be a fair 
tatement? 

Mr. Blackburn: Yes, that is a fair 
_ tatement. 


The Chairman: An overwhelmingly domi- 
ant position. 


Mr. Blackburn: I do not care for the adjec- 
ve “overwhelmingly.” We are not over- 
‘helming anybody. 


The Chairman: Would you call it a blanket 
omination? 


Mr. Blackburn: No, I wouldn’t call it that. 
Te have a dominant position. 


The Chairman: You would not say it is 
yerwhelming, and you would not describe it 
s blanket coverage? 

| 


(Mr. Blackburn: We have coverage in the 
‘ity of London itself of over 90% of the 
‘cupied dwellings. That is good coverage. 


The Chairman: I think it is excellent cover- 
ve. I am wondering why in your brief, if I 
ay refer to page 7, Section 25, where you 
‘y: “One of the cities, London, has a popula- 
tm of 194,416.” 

T looked below and I see that that is a 1966 
(nsus. That intrigued me, so I phoned the 
Namicipal offices in London and found the 
}pulation is 9% higher. It is 211,000. 

Tam not being critical of your use of this 
fure but I think it is important to realize 
at in analyzing some of the statistics you 
Ive presented us with, that these are old 
fures, or at least—I shouldn’t say all of 
tm—pbut some of them are obviously old 
fures, including this population statistic, 
toause the city municipal offices told me the 
cier day it is 211,756. 
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Mr. Carradine: I believe the reason we used 
that, Senator Davey, is that that is the last 
official census figure which is available. 


Mr. Blackburn: When you are writing 
briefs, Senator Davey, you have to adopt 
some basis. I adopted known figures; the last 
census. I had no intention whatsoever of 
reporting a population of 194,000 deliberately 
below... 


The Chairman: I accept that. 


Mr. Blackburn: ...what it now is. 


Mr. Carradine: I think, if I may interject, 
perhaps another reason is that those are the 
figures that ABC are presently using in their 
report. 


The Chairman: I can accept that as well. I 
am certain there is nothing deliberate here. 


Mr. Blackburn: I am delighted that the city 
is growing as quickly as it is, although it is 
keeping us busy to keep up with it. 


The Chairman: Well, now, you go on from 
there and you talk a great deal about the 
multiplicity of media voices which are availa- 
ble to people living in London, and the next 
page, page 8, you say St. Thomas has a daily 
newspaper, one AM radio station, and a cable 
system. Sarnia has a daily newspaper, a 
weekly newspaper, two AM radio stations, 
and a cable TV system. I will not read them 
all. But you describe similarly in Chatham, in 
Woodstock, in Stratford, and there is a total— 
I have added them up and I think somewhere 
you have, too—of six daily newspapers, and I 
think seven radio stations. Is it not a fact that 
in none of those other cities is there a joint 
ownership of a newspaper and radio station? 


Mr. Blackburn: Insofar as I am aware, that 
is correct. 


The Chairman: Is it not equally true there 
is no joint ownership of any of the newspa- 
pers and radio stations in any of those cities 
as with each other, so in each one of those 
radio stations and newspapers is a_ total 
independent operation as opposed—I do not 
say all of them; one or two—the St. Mary’s 
Journal, for example, is a Thomson paper... 


Mr. Blackburn: And Chatham. 
The Chairman: And Chatham. 
Mr. Blackburn: And Sarnia. 
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The Chairman: 
independent. 


Mr. Blackburn: And Woodstock. 


But most of these are 


The Chairman: I mentioned Woodstock; but 
the radio stations, for example, are all 
independent. 


Mr. Blackburn: I believe so, as far as I am 
aware. I have no access to radio ownership 
information. 


The Chairman: Let me go on just a little 
further. You then list all of the weeklies. You 
go on further in your presentation and you 
talk about all of the additional media voices 
which are available in the London market. 
And then on page 91 you say: 

“Summarizing Mr. Fenn’s analysis, I 
draw to your attention the following 
facts. Circulation within the City of 
London.” 


This is page 23, No. 91. You say: 


“The London Free Press reaches 54,793 
homes.” 


We have agreed that this is, you say, domi- 
nant coverage, and I say overwhelmingly 
dominant coverage. There are not more than 
fifty-five, fifty-six, or fifty-seven thousand 
homes in London, you Know, roughly. 


Mr. Carradine: That is about 95 per cent. 


The Chairman: Yes. Then as an indication 
of the other media newspaper voices available 
in that community, you list the other daily 
newspapers which are sold in London and 
which have a total circulation of 6,459. 

I must say I am surprised. You even list the 
University of Western Ontario’s Gazette with 
10,000 readers. The Weekend Magazine 
with... 


Mr. Blackburn: It is a good weekly newspa- 
per during the academic season. 


The Chairman: There is a point, of course, I 
am going to make. Let us take the other daily 
newspapers coming into London; for example, 
the Toronto Telegram or the Toronto Star, or 
some of the others which you list—I think the 
Brantford Expositor was one, or the news 
magazines which you list, or the weekend 
magazines. 

Do they in any way, shape or sense com- 
pete with The London Free Press in terms of 
local news coverage? 
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Mr. Blackburn: In terms of local news cov; 
erage, it depends how you define “Local new} 
coverage.” The Globe and Mail does cover th 
London news which it considers to be o 
interest to its readers. 


The Chairman: Surely it does not cover th) 
London news which the citizens of Londo) 
consider of interest. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes, some of it. 


The Chairman: Does the Globe and Ma) 
cover every meeting of the London Cit) 
Council? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. z 


The Chairman: Your paper does, and i 
depth. 


Mr. Blackburn: The Globe would cove 
only that part of the City Council meetin 
which might be of general interest. 


The Chairman: Mr. Blackburn, I take th 
point in your brief that I went too far in th 
Senate in describing The Free Press as enjo} 
ing a monopoly. You correctly pointed ot 
there are a multiplicity of other media voice 
but I would suggest to you with great respec 
sir, that The London Free Press does enjoy 
monopoly when it comes to substantive loci 
news coverage, and indeed when it comes i 
local newspaper advertising. | 


Mr. Blackburn: With respect to advertisin 
I suppose generally speaking you might | 
right, but here are the last two issues of tl 
University Gazette. There is local advertisir 
in them. 


The Chairman: Is there coverage of loc} 
London area developments? | 
Mr. Blackburn: I think there has been ( 
occasion. In those issues I would say that.. 
The Chairman: Here is the issue of rail 
17th. The headline is “Faculty asks 17 P| 
cent raise.” I think that is a local issue. 
The sub-stories are “Library problems ju) 
beginning, says report.” The main story ( 
the January 16th issue is ‘(Nixon is dumb.” 


I do not know whether you are noddi| 
your head in agreement or not. 


Mr. Blackburn: No. 


The Chairman: You asked me to look at t| 
local advertising, so let us do it. There | 
“Evelyn Wood Reading Dynamics Institute 
“Career Assessment Limited”—here are so!) 
car dealers. 


j 


| We have people from the student press 
coming before our Committee I think in 
March, and as I recall from the briefs we 
qave seen on the student press one of their 
great complaints is that they are unable to 
attract any degree of national advertising, 
ind much of this advertising is, you know, at 
he expense of the London Free Press. 


Mr. Blackburn: I do not know whether it is 
vr not, frankly. 


The Chairman: May I keep these? 
Mr. Blackburn: 


Mr. Carradine: We also have, Senator 
lavey, competition as far as local news cov- 
rage is concerned from the three radio sta- 
ons and one television station. 


Yes, indeed. 


| The Chairman: I am glad you brought that 
Pp because I had intended to. Let us talk 
pout that. Do you believe, as a newspaper 
cecutive, that radio news is as satisfactory, is 
| comprehensive, is as complete, is as 
stailed, is as informative, as are the newspa- 
ys in the London Free Press? 


Mr. Carradine: As a newspaper executive I 
‘ould have to say absolutely not. Nonetheless 
ey do cover City Council; they do cover 
ost of the other important local news going 
1 in the community. They have their own 
ws-gathering staffs. They cover all the 
is which we cover as far as the City Coun- 

is concerned and they are directly com- 
Ititive with us in this area. 


The Chairman: So if I am a concerned citi- 
1 of London who is interested in municipal 
aairs and in local activities, who really 
‘nts to know what is going on in the city 
J who wants a meaningful understanding 
Municipal affairs in London, I do not have 
(buy the Free Press. 


Mr. Carradine: I would suggest if you want 
Ws in depth of what we consider to be 
jamingful coverage of the events at City 
1, you should buy the London Free Press. 


| 
‘he Chairman: I agree with you. 


fr. Carradine: But I am not suggesting 
t you can obtain it only in The London 
‘e Press. I believe the broadcasting people 


Say they give very good coverage of the 
nts at City Hall. 


he Chairman: Well, all right. We can 
re it at that. You know, I agree with your 
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first statement. I think radio just does not 
give the kind of in-depth news coverage 
which many citizens want. 


Mr. Blackburn: Not in-depth coverage, but 
actually good highlight coverage. Depending 
on how you identify “in-depth.” But the radio 
stations of London will record interviews 
with the mayor or other members of the 
municipal government and going into the 
story of interest in greater depth than just 
stating “such-and-such occurred.” This is toa 
degree in-depth coverage. 


The Chairman: You mentioned, just speak- 
ing of news on the radio, on page 29, para- 
graph 118: 

“The London Free Press publishes morn- 
ing and evening editions and is scalped 
by three radio stations which compete 
with CFPL.” 


By that do you mean they read the morning 
Free Press and list things out of it and use it 
in their own newscast? 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Chairman, we do notice 
an amazing similarity at times between some 
of the stories in our morning edition and 
some of the stories carried on the other radio 
stations. 


The Chairman: Is this same practice carried 
on by CFPL? 


Mr. Blackburn: Well, The London Free 
Press provides copies of its local news and 
stories to CFPL,. 


The Chairman: So the CFPI, people do not 
have to do this? 


Mr. Carradine: No; I beg to disagree. CFPL 
also has their own news-gathering staff which 
are doing basically the same thing as the 
other radio stations. 

As to whether or not they have to scalp, 
not necessarily. 


Mr. William Heine, Editor, The London 
Free Press: Mr. Carradine, the scalping proc- 
ess is not restricted to the radio stations. Most 
of the afternoon dailies in the area do a very 
thorough-going job of clipping the Free Press. 


The Chairman: I am sure you look at the 
editions of those newspapers to see what they 
are saying. I think that is fair game. 


Mr. Heine: That is right. 


Mr. Carradine: They even make the same 
mistakes we do, the same day. 
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Mr. Heine: We try to put a mistake in 
deliberately once in a while. 


The Chairman: The Free Press has 
presumably a series of local stringers, local 
reporters, out in the small municipalities 
adjacent to London; Dorchester and further 
out, I am sure. Do these same stringers work 
at the same time for CFPL? 


Mr. Ivor Williams, Managing Editor, The 
London Free Press: Only insofar as the copies 
of the material that come into the newsroom 
are available to the radio stations, but they 
do not work for CFPL directly, usually. 


The Chairman: But that is a great advan- 
tage which CFPL enjoys—I do not say this 
critically—it is a great advantage that CFPL 
enjoys over other radio stations in London. 


Mr. Williams: Sometimes they do not seem 
to think so. 


Mr. Blackburn: We find that they are very 
acute in monitoring our news broadcasts and 
they do not lag behind us very long. 


The Chairman: You say that the total daily 
circulation of other daily newspapers sold in 
London is 6,459. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


The Chairman: Which is approximately 12 
per cent of that of The London Free Press. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


The Chairman: What is the circulation of 
The London Free Press in those communities 
which have the newspapers comprising this 
6,459? 


Mr. Blackburn: Almost zero. 


Mr. Carradine: The great majority of that, 
Senator Davey, is the Globe and Mail and 
The London Free Press has virtually nil cir- 
culation in the City of Toronto. 


The Chairman: Yes, but you list in this 
total 6,459 and, as I recall—it is in the back of 
your brief, I know. Let us take a look. 


Mr. Carradine: If you will turn to Exhibit 
Ge 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Carradine: The second page or the first 
page after the title page should be “‘Analysis 
of print media circulation in the County of 
Middlesex,” where you will see that in the 
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City of London 5,185 of that is Globe anc 
Mail circulation. The rest is made up of thi 
Toronto Star, the Telegram, the Windsor Star 
and the St. Thomas Time Journal, et ceteré| 


The Chairman: I think my point stands tha 
in total you would sell more papers in th 
communities listed in that column than the; 
sell in London; notwithstanding the fact tha 
you sell very few newspapers in Toronto. Fo 
example, the St. Thomas Times Journal sell 
62 papers in your city and you sell 3,000 i 
theirs. 


Mr. Blackburn: Your statement is accurat 
Senator Davey, with the exception of the Cit 
of Toronto, and the City of Windsor. 


The Chairman: Well, please believe me, M) 
Blackburn; I do not want to chew this pelt 
endlessly to death, but you have made tf 
point that you do not enjoy a monopoly and 
would suggest, in my opinion at least, thi 
you have an overwhelmingly dominant pos 
tion. I purposely... 


Mr. Blackburn: 
position. 


We have a  domina’ 


The Chairman: Let me quote from son 
material which you ran. This is an advertis| 
ment which appeared in the trade pap) 
“Marketing.” I would ask you whether or nl 
this is not an overwhelmingly domina) 
position. | 

It says: 

“Get the big plus, London plus Sout) 
western Ontario. There is really 0? 
media that gives you this plus coverage 


And then I quote: 


oy 


“The London Free Press covers t 
market like a blanket.” 


Mr. Blackburn: That is right. 


The Chairman: It says: 
“The London Free Press covers ts 
market like blanket. We reach over # 
per cent of all the householders 
London. In our home County of Mide- 
sex we reach over 91 per cent of 
householders.” 


So perhaps in describing it as an absolle 
monopoly I went too far, but I think certaly 
you are in an enviable position. 

Mr. Blackburn: I hope we will remain 1 
way, sir. 


The Chairman: Senators, I apologize for 
taking so long. I have only one other series of 
questions that I would like to ask, and then I 
will defer to the senators. 


_ One is a very incidental question. I was 
_ nterested on page 24, paragraph 95, you say: 

| “In addition, 98,396 copies of weekend 
| magazines are distributed free. The 
_ Canadian is considered a part of The 
_. London Free Press but the newspaper 
has nothing to do with the Canadian’s 
| editorial or advertising policies.” 


oes that statement stand? I find it rather 
stounding that you have nothing to do with 
ae Canadian’s editorial or advertising 
olicies, 


“Mr. Blackburn: In decision-making terms, 
‘e have nothing to do with it. I suppose I 
ave gone maybe a bit too far. We do meet 
anually with the Canadian to discuss the 
agazine, and the publisher of the Canadian 
des from time to time ask us what we think 
’ the publication, so I think I would with- 
vaw that paragraph 95 and substitute for it 
iat The London Free Press has relatively 


+ 


jtle to do with the Canadian’s editorial or 
ivertising policies, 


t 
| 


The Chairman: As I say, I am not trying to 
abarrass you. I just find this a startling 
Stement. That is why I brought it up. 

[ would like to turn to the other question of 
1lio coverage. 

You talk about... 


Mr. Blackburn: I am sorry. To explain that; 
02 speaks in relative terms at times. We are 
n: accustomed to being on the stand in this 
vy. 


| 
The Chairman: You are not on the stand. 


4x. Blackburn: When I wrote it I consid- 
id it to be accurate because it happens 
atively seldom and the end result of all 
Is we really do not know particularly. 
tometimes they will carry stories that we 
gest but in terms that I would think of, of 
nuencing the editorial or advertising policy 
ta publication, we do not really. 


‘he Chairman: Well, I was less interested 
hat as it relates to the Free Press than it 
“S to the weekend papers themselves to 
om we will be talking. 


tr Blackburn: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Radio coverage: again I said 
in the Senate you have minimal competition 


and you suggest that you have substantial 
competition. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


The Chairman: I think we are hung up on 
semantics. I still think it is minimal and I am 
sure you think it is substantial. 

I would like you to look at page 27, Section 
106. You list the weekly reaches of the station 
CFPL as 135,100. CKSL, 65,200. CHLO, 51,000. 
CJOE, 41,000. And CKLW, 20,000. 

Then in the next section you begin to add 
these reaches and compare them to London, 
which I would suggest to you is a little like 
adding apples and oranges because this is a 
device I used to employ when I sold radio 
advertising. I think that is a very questiona- 
ble procedure. 


Does not BBM also provide in its studies... 


Senator McElman: You mean you used 
questionable practices? 


The Chairman: Yes, yes, with limited suc- 
cess. Does not the BBM also provide daily 
reach statistics? Does it not also provide aver- 
age audience reached at a particular time of 
the day and give the cost per thousand? 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Chariman, I would ask 
Mr. Brown to answer that question. 


Mr. Brown: Yes, Mr. Chairman. We used 
weekly reaches, only one method again to be 
consistent there. BBM measures in various 
ways. It measures by each quarter-hour. 
Actually, if we were to show you quarter- 
hour comparisons throughout the day compe- 
tition even becomes more dramatic at times 
because we are not the dominant station in 
many time periods, but in total reach we are. 


The Chairman: When during the day do 
you have your biggest audience? 


Mr. Brown: From seven in the 


morning till 
about ten-thirty. 


The Chairman: Is that not true of most 
radio stations right across Canada? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 


The Chairman: So the big, blue-ribbon, 
premium time, the time the agencies want to 
buy, the really sort of dominant time period 
in broadcasting, is eight o’clock; I suppose the 
eight o’clock news? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 
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The Chairman: May I quote your BBM at 
eight o’clock in London and London area sta- 
tions? In 1969, October I believe it was, CFPL 
had 55,000 listeners; CKSL had 20,000; CJOE 
has only 4,800; and your FM station has 6,000, 
which is 1,200 more than CJOE has. And I 
would suggest those are the kind of figures, 
Mr. Brown, that can be added. 

You find that CFPL plus the FM station 
has more than twice as many listeners at 
eight o’clock than all the other competitors 
put together. 


Mr. Brown: That is correct, Mr. Chairman, 
and you are doing a magnificent selling job. 


The Chairman: That is right. I realize I am. 
I would suggest that that is minimal 
competition. 


Mr. Blackburn: I would like to note, Mr. 
Chairman, that on FM in the 8 a.m. news 
period we are carrying the CBC news, which 
is the eight o’clock news. 


Mr. Carradine: The World at Eight. 


The Chairman: Is that on your station or 
CFPL-FM? 


Mr. Carradine: On FM. 


The Chairman: The World at Eight on FM 
at London has 1,200 more listeners than the 
third radio station, CJOE. 


Senator Beaubien, you take note of that. 


Mr. Brown: That is true. I would simply 
like to add that I think this is to the radio 
station’s credit. After all, there are four other 
stations in the market. They all have relative- 
ly the same power. They all have the same 
opportunity to attract an audience. I think 
this is to CFPL’s credit that it is the number 
one station. 


The Chairmam: What is the power of the 
station? 


Mr. Brown: They are all 10,000 watts 
except CHLO which is now moving to ten 
thousand. 


The Chairman: I did not even deal with 
CHELO. 


Mr. Brown: Well, it is a very strong con- 
tender because it appeals to the youth 
market. 


The Chairman: Well, they are all 10,000 
watts. What are their dial positions? 
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Mr. Brown: Well, one is 1410 and the na 
is 1290, and we are 980, and CHLO is 680. 


The Chairman: I see. Of the three London 
stations, that is CJOE, CKSL and CFPL, is not 
980 the more desirable position on the dial 
technically? 


Mr. Brown: By very little. I would say we 
are very restricted in our nighttime coverage.) 
Our daytime is slightly better than the a 


two stations. 


The Chairman: How long has CFPL been 
on the air? 


Mr. Brown: Forty-three years. 


The Chairman: How long has CJOE beer 


on the air? 


Mr. Brown: Three years. | 
The Chairman: And CKSL? | 
Mr. Brown: About twelve or thirteen. | 


The Chairman: The only point I am makin; 
again is that I think that the competition i 
minimal. 

Let me put it this way. I will go this far 
Perhaps the competition is not minimal but. 
certainly do not think it is substantial, Mr 
Blackburn, as you suggest in the brief. 


Mr. Blackburn: I must disagree with you 
Mr. Chairman. 
! 
| 


The Chairman: Please do. 


Mr. Blackburn: We each have our ow] 
views. 


The Chairman: I have some other questior| 
but I have taken much too long. I would lik} 
to turn to some of the senators. 


Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: Mr. Blackburn, what corn 
pany owns CFPL? 


Mr. Blackburn: CFPL Broadcasting Limi 
ed. 


| 
Senator Everett: And it owns the radio an 
the television station? 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. | 
Senator Evereti: And the FM station? 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Senator Everett: What company owns T! 
London Free Press? 


hi 
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Mr. Blackburn: 


| The London Free Press 
Printing Company 


Limited. 


, Senator Everett: And is The London Free 
Press its only substantial asset? 


| Mr. Blackburn: It is its only asset really, 
except. as 


Mr. Beverly E. Lanning, Vice-President, 
Finance, and Treasurer, The London Free 
Press: Apart from short-term investments. 


Senator Everett: Right. Now, how many 
zommon shares are there of The London Free 
Press Printing Company Limited? 


| Mr, 
shares. 


Lanning: There are 1,200 common 


Senator Everett: How many shares 
°FPL Broadcasting Limited? 


of 


_ Mr, Lanning: The same number. 


Senator Everett: Who owns the 
hares? Who are the shareholders of the 
hares in each of those companies? 


Mr. Lanning: The ownership of the 
ommon shares is set out in the chart for you 
n Exhibit F of the brief. You can see from 
‘rat, 25 per cent of them are owned by The 
outham Press and remainder by The London 
ree Press Holdings Ltd. 


1,200 
1,200 


“Senator Everett: Twenty-five per cent are 
ald by Southam Press? 


Mr. Lanning: Yes, 


Senator Everett: And the remainder by The 
ondon Free Press Holdings Limited? 


‘Mr. Lanning: Yes. 


Senator Everett: That would be 300 shares 
hld by Southam Press, in each of the two 
(mpanies? 


Mr, Lanning: Yes. 
Senator Everett: Would it be 900 shares... 


Mr. Lanning: I am sorry; I am confusing 
ju. If we are talking strictly common 
sares—all of the common shares are owned 
k The London Free Press Holdings Limited. 


Senator Oh, both 
Cnpanies? 


Everett: yess "= of 


Mr. Lanning: Of both companies; and of 
le Free Press Holdings company, Southam 
°SS Owns 25 per cent, and the Blackburn 
fnily owns 75 per cent. 
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Senaior Everett: The Blackburn family. Do 
they own that in a corporate structure? 


Mr. Lanning: Yes, 


Senator Evereit: Could I have the name of 
that, please? 


Mr. Blackburn: It is called Blackburn Hold- 
ings Limited. 


Senator Everett: Blackburn Holdings Limit- 
ed. How many shares of London Free Press 
Holdings Limited does Blackburn Holdings 
Limited own? 


Mr. Lanning: 74.8, to be precise. 


Senator Everett: The number of shares; not 
the percentage now. 


Mr. Lanning: 99.6, I think it is, or 99.8 
Whatever 74.08 per cent is. 


Senator Everett: Would it be 889 shares? 
Mr. Lanning: Yes, that is right. 


Senator Everett: What about the other 
eleven shares; where are they? 


Mr. 


Lanning: They are owned by Mrs. 
Lester. 


Senator Everett: Who is Mrs. Lester? 


Mr. Lanning: Her history is given in the 
brief. 


Mr. Blackburn: Mrs. Lester is the grand- 
daughter of one of the original newspaper 
shareholders, and her interest evolved by 
succession from her grandfather. 


Senator Everett: Where does Mrs. Lester 
live? 


Mr. Blackburn: North Madison, Ohio. 


Senator Everett: Now, The London Free 
Press Holdings Limited has only common 
shares outstanding, 1,200 common shares; no 
other class of shares? 


Mr. Lanning: That is right. 


Senator Everett: And CFPI, 
Limited, does 
shares? 


Broadcasting 
it have any other class of 


Mr. Lanning: It has two other classes, two 
types of preferred shares. 


Senator Everett: How many of those pre- 
ferred shares are there? What type of pre- 
ferred shares are they? 
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Mr. Lanning: One is voting preferred 
shares and the other is not. Both of them bear 
interest rates of normal preferred shares 
except one is voting and one is not. 


Senator Everett: Let us deal with the 
voting shares. How many voting preferred 
shares, are there? 


Mr. Lanning: In the company are you talk- 
ing about? 


Senator Everett: Let us deal with CFPL 
Broadcasting Limited. 


Mr. Lanning: There are 120,000 less about 
eleven shares, I think; or in that order. I am 
sorry; I do not have the figures with me. 


Senator Everett: Would it be 1,100 shares? 
Mr. Lanning: Eleven hundred, yes. 


Senator Everett: It would be 118,900 


preferred? 
Mr. Lanning: Yes, that is right. 


Senator Everett: And those are the voting 
shares? 


Mr. Lanning: And those are voting shares. 


Senator Everett: Can you tell me how they 
are distributed? 


Mr. Lanning: In the same ratio really as the 
common, the same ratio as the ownership of 
the common shares. 

In other words, Southam has 25 per cent 
and Mr. Blackburn has just under 75 per 
cent, and Mrs. Lester—no, I am sorry; in 
Broadcasting, that is it. 


Senator Everett: So Southam would have 
thirty thousand of the capital B preferred 
voting? 


Mr. Lanning: Yes. 


Senator Everett: There is a difference, is 
there not, because Blackburn—I may have the 
name incorrectly—Blackburn Holdings Limit- 
ed does own 889 of the common shares. Are 
you a shareholder in Blackburn Holdings? 


Mr. Blackburn: No, I am not. 


Senator Evereit: Would it be true to say 
that your children are? 


Mr. Blackburn: Quite true. 


Senator Everett: Now, of the B preferred, 
are those held personally by you, Mr. 
Blackburn? 
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Mr. Blackburn: Yes. | 


Senator Everett: So through the 88,900 E 
preferred, you have complete control, o1 
effective control? 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes, effective control. 
Senator Everett: Actual control. 
Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Senator Everett: But the equity is distribut 
ed between yourself or your children— 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Senator Everett: To Blackburn Holding) 
and Southam. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes; and Mrs. Lester. 
Senator Everett: With eleven shares. 
Mr. Blackburn: With a small holding, yes. 


Senator Evereti: In The London Free Pres 
Limited does the same situation exist there? 


Mr. Lanning: Yes. The only variation, sené 
tor, is in Mrs. Lester’s holdings. If you woul 
like, I can go into that. 


Senator Everett: I understand she has 1,1( 
of the B preferred but substantially, then, yo 
control through the B preferred The Londo 
Free Press Limited and CFPL Broad-Castir 
Limited. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Senator Everett: But you have frozen yol 
assets because your net worth cannot increai) 
on account of these preferred. Any increa 
in your net worth then accrues to T 
London Free Press Holdings, in which you ‘ 
not have any shares? They are held |) 
Southam... 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes, in effect. 
Mr. Lanning: That is right. 


Senator Everett: Coming to the Estate Ti 
problem, this concept that you have that t| 
Estate Tax Department would value yo 
shares or value the newspaper on the basis. 
ignoring goodwill and also valuing the asst 
on undepreciated capital cost. Is that right? | 


Mr. Blackburn: Correct. 


Senator Everett: Would it be true to 5) 
that what you are suggesting is that t} 
Department value a newspaper’s assets on ' 
basis of its tangible net worth? | 


/ 
i. 
| 
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| Mr. Blackburn: Yes. It is a book value 
basis. 


| Senator Everett: In other words, a straight 
book value. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


_ Senator Everett: In reading that I could not 
Jetermine whether you were suggesting this 
o be confined to newspapers only or whether 
you are suggesting this be available to other 
yusinesses or indeed to all businesses; at one 
doint in your brief you talk about private 
dusiness, and then in another you talk about 
Pager Pers. 


_Mr. Blackburn: Yes. Well, one wonders 
tow far one should go before this Senate 
-vommittee, because you are interested in 
ass media. My personal preference would be 
9 extend this same principle to other busi- 
‘esses of a similar nature but not the media 


lusiness. 
Senator Everett: Other businesses? 


| Mr. Blackburn: Of a similar nature, owned 
y individuals or individual families. 


Senator Everett: In the media business. 


Mr. Blackburn: Outside of the media busi- 
2ss, to answer your question. 


‘Senator Everett: So you are saying this rule 
tould apply to all private business? 
I 


_ Mr, Blackburn: In my opinion, yes. 


‘Senator Everett: That all private business, 
i there is a devolution, the value of the 


-(mpany should be on the basis of book 
‘Jue? 


| Mr, Blackburn: Yes, when they are the 
Ind of business which is in the public inter- 
«t to see continue, such as a family or 
ilividual holdings. 


[ have seen in London, Senator Everett, 
Sveral old businesses—one of them for 
€ample, is Gorman-Eckert, which is a spice 
Cnpany owned by the Gorman family. It 
'S sold several years ago to McCormick 
-Tnited at Philadelphia, I think, or wherever 
thy are; and I know the Estate Tax problem 
Ws the basic problem in this particular sale. 
S there is an old London firm being bought 
an American company because of this 
-Eate Tax problem. 


ie oa Everett: Yes. I think I understand 
tl problem. 
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Mr. Blackburn: There are other businesses. 
This is not unusual. 


Senator Everett: I think I understand the 
problem but what I am more seeking was a 
definition of a company that should continue 
as a private company because it is in the 
public interest. 


Mr. Blackburn: I was afraid you would ask 
me that, and I have to leave it to the legisla- 
tors to determine what in their Opinion is in 
the public interest in this respect. I think the 


interest will go beyond newspapers or the 
media. 


Senator Evereti: Would you think a ear 
dealership was in the public interest? 


Mr. Blackburn: I would leave that for you, 


Senator Everett, but I would be inclined to 
answer ‘Yes.” 


Senator Everett: Just for the moment I 
would like to deal with this question of postal 
rates. Were you affected by the Department’s 
action on postal rates? 


Mr. Blackburn: We were, Senator Everett; 
and Mr. Carradine will deal with that. 


Mr. Carradine: Yes. To answer your ques- 
tion directly, we were affected. We had 18,000 
mail subscribers at the time the post office 
department brought the increased mail rates 
into effect and as of the present date we have 
lost—ten thousand of those have refused to 
renew their subscriptions at the higher price. 

We are concerned about this because what 
this means is that 10,000 families in our 
market area are unable to receive a newspa- 
per. They are unable to receive the news 
which we believe they need to know unless 
they are prepared to pay a much higher price. 


Senator Sparrow: What is the difference in 
price? 


Mr. Carradine: It went from $22 to $44, 
which will be the end result. There was a 
three-stage package. It was implemented 
over—it was a three-tier increase. The final 
price would be $44, 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Chairman, ten thou- 
sand was the gross loss. Some of that has 
come back in other ways since that time 
through dealerships and in other ways. 


Senator Everett: Do you think the rate 
increase was unfair? 


Mr. Blackburn: The postal rate increase? 
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Senator Everett: Yes. 


Mr. Blackburn: Unfair to the rural subscri- 
bers of newspapers, yes. 


Senator Everett: You are not concerned 
about it being unfair to The London Free 
Press? 


Mr. Blackburn: It was not unfair to us in 
that sense. Really I felt it was too great for 
any sensible increase. It was 300 per cent. 


Mr. Carradine: It was 224 per cent. 


Senator Everett: The postal department 
made the point they did not feel they should 
have to subsidize a newspaper company. 


Mr. Carradine: Mr. Kierans said... 


Mr. Blackburn: In fact, Senator Everett, the 
postal department was not subsidizing The 
London Free Press or to my Knowledge any 
other newspaper in Canada. It was subsidiz- 
ing, and I guess unknowingly or knowingly, 
as the case may be, the rural reader. 


Senator Evereit: Fair enough. 


Mr. Blackburn: ...or the reader who 
receives his newspaper by mail, which in our 
case was the rural reader; not necessarily Le 
Devoir. 


Senator Everett: Do you believe the reader 
was being subsidized by the post office 
department prior to the rate increase? 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes, I think he was. He did 
not know it either but he must have been. 


Mr. Carradine: He was subsidized to the 
extent our rural rate was lower in the rural 
area than it was in the City of London, for 
example. 


Senaior Everett: Do you believe that he 
should be subsidized? 


Mr. Blackburn: I think it would be in the 
public interest to do this, yes. 

Apparently the rural reader, at least in our 
experience, is unable or unwilling to pay the 
price which he must pay if the rate for that 
circulation is to be equitably established with 
respect to our other rates and that there 
should be no subsidies therefore for him 
through our other subscribers or through our 
advertisers. 


Senator, Evereti: Well, then, looking at your 
view on that... 
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Mr. Blackburn: We are unable to subsidize 
out of profits. The figure is too gross. 


Senator Everett: Looking at your view or 
that and your view on the Estate Tax Act, dc 
you think that newspapers have a specia 
status, a special position in society, that car 
give rise to that sort of special consideration? 


Mr. Blackburn: I think the public thinks w 
have. They depend on us for information to i 
substantial degree. As for a special position, 
would have to know more specifically wha! 
you mean by that. 


Senator Everett: It is a very genere 


question. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. And I think there ar 
other very special... 


Senator Everett: I am trying to establish i) 
my own mind whether as Mr. McCabe say 
—“took here, you are just dealing with a 
ordinary corporation. We are no differer| 
than anybody else’—or whether in fact w 
are dealing with something that is reall) 
quite special and that no matter how we ma. 
like to treat everybody the same, we al 
going to have to consider in the interests (/ 
the newspapers and in the interests of th 
public, special benefits and special rules, suc 
as estate tax provisions and postal rates. 


Would you agree that is a fair statement? | 


Mr. Blackburn: I agree that is a fa) 
statement. | 


Senator Evereti: I am going to ask you 
nasty question. Your national rate on yo 
newspapers is fifty cents per agate line. It is) 
flat rate. Out of that, I believe, you pay t| 
agency a commission of fifteen per cell 
which would mean that you net rate wot 
be 423 cents a line. | 

Your local rate runs from a low of tweni) 
seven for two million lines on a contract } 
to a transient rate of forty-four. 

Your average projected for this year W 
be 31.6 cents per agate line from natiol 
advertising. I think I am correct in that 
have that from your own people. 


Mr. Carradine: 31.6 for local advertisin’ 


Senator Everett: That is retail advertisi | 
that is right. 


Mr. Carradine: Projected for 1969. | 


Senator Everett: So that your average 
retail advertising is 31.6 per agate line 
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the average for na‘ional advertising is 423 
zents per agate line. That is as large a differ- 
ence as I have ever seen between national 
and local, although I could be corrected on 
‘hat. 

It seems to be a very, very large difference. 
Jo you have a policy to force national adver- 
ising onto your television station? 


Mr. Blackburn: Heavens, no. 


Senator Everett: Do you use a high national 
ate in your newspaper to do that? 


Mr. Blackburn: No, 
yhatsoever. 


Sir, ;*26j)4 sir: 1 not 


Mr. Carradine: Just for information: I have 
ad advertising people say they find it 
xtremely difficult to buy time on our televi- 
on station simply because it is booked up. 
herefore, it would be illogical for us to try 
ad force more national advertising on 
levision. 


‘Senator Everett: Indeed it would, that is 
‘ght. 


‘Mr. Blackburn: And from a competitive 
andpoint I would have no desire to do that 


hatsoever. 
| 
\ a Everett: I have one last question. I 


4 sorry; did you have something else to 
ty? 

Mr. Blackburn: I was asking Mr. Carradine, 
‘d possibly Mr. Fenn knows, what our mill 


lie national rate is relative to other newspa- 
Irs in Canada. 


Mr. Carradine: It is not out of line. 


Mr. Fenn: It is well in line with the major 
rirkets across Canada; in fact, lower than 
Sne and higher than some. I would say that 
© the average our mill line rate is sound and 
€litable in comparison with any other news- 
Poers across Canada. 


Mr, Blackburn: We would be glad to file 
tht information with you in that respect. I 
a feeling an inference here that our nation- 
aadvertising rates are high relative to other 
a in Canada. I do not believe this to 

SO. 


fr. Fenn: No, absolutely not. 


enator Everett: No. There was no infer- 
ele meant in that direction. The inference 
W; that the difference between the local rate 
aii the national rate of roughly 11 cents a 
i: seemed to me to be inordinately high. 
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Mr. Carradine: You have to keep in mind 
the circulation of our morning newspaper and 
the circulation of our afternoon newspaper. 
This is the basic difference which we have 
from most other newspapers in Canada, Sena- 
tor Everett, where we have very wide circula- 
tion of our morning newspaper throughout 
Southwestern Ontario, which our national 
advertisers can take advantage of. 


Senator Everett: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. Carradine: ...and we have circulation 
of our afternoon edition only in the City of 
London basically, which our local advertisers, 
to a large extent, take advantage of. This is 
the reason for it. 


Senator Evereti: Are these rates that you 
charge for both newspapers? 


Mr. Carradine: Yes; total circulation. 


Senator Everett: So that for 50 cents a line 
you get morning and evening as one? 


Mr. Fenn: That is right. 


Senator Everett: And you feel the differ- 
ence is justified by the fact your morning 
newspaper has such a wide coverage outside 
the City of London? 


Mr. Carradine: We feel it is justified; for 
example, the Coca Cola advertising takes 
advantage of our total circulation. 


Senator Everett: Right, yes. Indeed. One 
last question. Are you doing anything to 
improve the standards; are you investing any 
money in improving the standards of your 
editorial writers? Is schooling being done? 


Mr. Blackburn: I would like Mr, Honey to 
answer that, if you would like. 


Mr. Honey: I think our best investment in 
this regard is the freedom that the editorial 
staff of this newspaper has to hire good 
people. We employ reporters. I think twenty- 
one of our eighty-five editorial staff are 
university graduates. We hire the best people 
we can find and we pay them salaries 
which—I must say some of us feel our neck a 
bit because the personnel department keeps 
pointing out that in comparison with similar 
newspapers we are paying people more than 
appears to be the case elsewhere. 


This is because we are hiring good people. 


This is an investment, the best investment 
any newspaper can have. 
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In addition we are putting money into 
scholarship programs at the University of 
Western Ontario. The details are all in the 
brief. 


Senator Everett: Can you tell me how 
much? 


Mr. Honey: We pay three or four people 
per year $250 towards their tuition and we 
undertake to provide them with employment 
throughout the summer months at a mini- 
mum of $1,000 a year, and it is usually quite 
a bit more with higher salary rates now. 

We do not hesitate to spend money to edu- 
cate our staff on the available courses in the 
United States. A.P.A. and other such semi- 
nars, where we send people down to New 
York for two or three weeks at a time. We 
are training and spending money on people 
constantly, and I feel no financial inhibition 
whatever in spending that money to train 
people. 


Senator Everett: So if you have a raw 
reporter, he gets more than just on-the-job 
training. You have a program for the formal 
training of that reporter. 


Mr. Honey: No, but he tends to get on-the- 
job training as a raw reporter, but increasing- 
ly raw reporters come in at the smaller 
papers and we are hiring increasingly better- 
trained people, people who have had consid- 
erable experience in the media, and universi- 
ty graduates. 


Senator Everett: Do you feel an obligation 
to hire raw reporters and have a training 
program for them? 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Williams might wish to 
answer that. 


Mr. Williams: Yes. No, I do not feel we 
have an obligation except for our own prod- 
uct, and so our training is inherent all the 
time to improve our own product, so that 
means the marketability of the individual as 
well; so by improving him we are apt to lose 
him. 


Senator Evereti: I am sorry; I do not follow 
that. 


Mr. Williams: By making him more salea- 
ble in the profession. We train people and 
they are just as apt to go to another newspa- 
per, more desirable for another newspaper. 


Senator Evereti: Is that an argument 


against training? 
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Mr. Williams: No, we are doing it all the 
time knowing this may help them to go some. 
where else. 


Mr. Carradine: Keeping good staff, sir, is ¢ 
function of both training and good wages. We 
have both. 


Mr. Blackburn: I think to answer you 
specific question, Senator Everett, yes, we dc 
feel a responsibility for training our peopk 
and in fact exercise such responsibility. The; 
are trained. | 


Mr. Williams: But we do not run a schoo} 
for other newspapers. 


Senator Everett: No, I understand that. Oni 
of the great problems in the newspaper busi 
ness is new talent on the editorial side. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Your approach would b) 
to let the small newspapers hire them ani 
give them their initial training and then whe 
they had made it through there, you will he 
them? 


Mr. Blackburn: None of the universit) 
graduates. The others, yes, for the most part. | 


Mr. Carradine: With our scholarship prc) 
gram we have eight to ten journalism stu 
dents in the newspaper every summer work) 
ing with us. | 


Senator Everett: Do they tend to stay wit| 
you. 


Mr. Carradine: When we can get them t) 
yes, they do. 


Senator Evereti: They do. 


Mr. Williams: We take one or two. There 
not always an opening. Our staff turnover | 
very low. I think in the last two years v| 
have lost no more than half a dozen, seven ‘| 
eight good people. It used to be a dozen 
year some years ago. 


Mr. Carradine: We are keeping the EAR 
ones, and we have got a reverse flow, as t] 
brief mentions. People are coming back wi 
used to work for us and have developed skil 
in other areas, and remember what the wor!) 
ing conditions are, and they came back, som | 
times for less money. 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Chairman, may I dre) 
to the attention of the members of the Cor) 
mittee that present today are 18 studer) 
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from the School of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario and two professors. 
They are sitting on my right. 

' It might be that the senators would wish, if 
hat happy hour comes when our evidence 
ias been completed, to speak with them in 
he hall. 


The Chairman: Perhaps this is a good time 
or me to make a comment about the happy 
iour. Before I do that I should say that the 
dean of Journalism at the University of 
Vestern Ontario is going to appear as a wit- 
‘ess before the Committee. I believe it is next 
Vednesday night that we will be welcoming 
im. 


' Mr. Williams: Before you do that, I gather 
ou are about to adjourn? 


The Chairman: No, I am not. 


Mr. Williams: May I seak to that point? 


\The Chairman: It is apparent there are 
any other questions. I have had notes from 
ators indicating they would like to pursue 
articularly the second document, Mr. Carra- 
me’s document, which we really have not 
ad a chance to talk about. 

‘We had planned on giving the senators a 
ight off this evening, but we have polled the 
‘nators and found that they would be more 
fon willing—in fact, they would like to 
iturn here this evening at seven-thirty and 
et you again. 

We hate to lean on you, Mr. Blackburn, but 
ju have much to contribute. 


Mr. Blackburn: Your wish is our command, 
Ss. 


The Chairman: We would be very grateful. 


Mr. Carradine: I believe Air Canada would 
E most unhappy with you, Senator Davey. 


The Chairman: Well, I have been unhappy 
vth them on countless occasions. 

. Was going to say to the senators, please 
Yinember we will adjourn presently. We are 
Neting the Brantford Expositor at two-thir- 
t} and we have Le Droit at three-thirty, and 
thn we will meet this evening at eight 
Olock and we will ask the Free Press people, 
amany as you can bring—if there are some 
tt must get back, we would certainly 
Wlerstand. 


Ar, Blackburn: Our editorial man, sir, has 
planed to return. 
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The Chairman: That is fine. 
Mr. Honey: We will be here. 


The Chairman: As many as you can bring. I 
know there are a lot of other publishers in 
the room. I hasten to assure them that this is 
not a precedent. It is simply that we are 
terribly interested in the presentation and 
there are many other questions which we 
have not asked. 

Therefore, the night off is cancelled, and so 
we will meet at eight o’clock tonight. For 
now, I think we can adjourn. 


The Committee adjourned. 
(Upon resuming at 2.35 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senatonsanit aE 
might call this meeting to order. 

This afternoon we are going to receive two 
briefs. The first is from The Brantford 
Expositor, Brantford, Ontario. Sitting on my 
immediate right is Mr. Jack Preston, the 
President, Publisher, and General Manager of 
The Expositor. 

On my immediate left is Mr. Peter Preston, 
the Vice-President, Publisher, and Executive 
Editor. 

Sitting on Mr. Jack Preston’s right is Mr. 
Pollard, who is a director of the company. 

Now, Mr. Preston, pursuant to our request 
we received a number of weeks in advance, 
copies of the brief which you were kind 
enough to prepare. The brief has been circu- 
lated to the senators. Presunably it has been 
read and studied. 

In keeping with the procedure we have fol- 
lowed at these meetings we are now able to 
receive an oral report from you, which you 
perhaps could take ten, fifteen minutes, if you 
wish. You certainly do not have to, but in the 
time you can amplify upon, explain, or 
expand upon your brief; or indeed say any- 
thing else which may be in your mind. Or, if 
you would prefer, we can proceed right to the 
questions. 


Mr. Jack Preston, President, Publisher, and 
General Manager, The Brantford Expositor: 
Well, Mr. Chairman, honourable senators, 
there are one or two points I would like to 
add to our brief. 


The Chairman: My all means. 


Mr. J. Preston: I am only going to be very 
brief. 
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I am sure that from these hearings will 
come a better understanding of the complexi- 
ties newspapers face in providing that flow of 
information and comment that is vital to a 
democratic society and thus to the freedom of 
all Canadians. 


It is crucial to that freedom that Canadians 
not only speak their minds but have the 
means to spread their views and inform 
themselves of the views of others. There is no 
more effective way for them to exercise this 
freedom than through the printed word. 

Only through that medium can they be ade- 
quately informed of what is going on in their 
own and other countries. Newspapers are the 
public’s prime source of information. A typi- 
cal news broadcast on radio or television 
rarely exceeds 1,200 words, which equals no 
more than one newspaper column, whereas 
most daily newspapers print seventy-five to a 
hundred and twenty or more columns of news 
each day. 

Only in the newspapers can the public 
find a wide range of reports of public meet- 
ings and of the proceedings of legislatures 
and other public bodies. And besides serving 
the public’s right to know more fully than 
any other media, newspapers provide, 
through letters to the editors, an unrivalled 
channel for the expression of public opinion. 

Do you realize that as we meet here this 
afternoon, almost all the type used in today’s 
The Expositor has been dumped and that we 
are now setting out the forms for tommorow’s 
newspaper? 

I know of no other business where once the 
product has been manufactured the staff 
immediately start to dismantle their hand- 
iwork and throw it all into the hell box. We 
are crazy. 

None of us in this room can accurately 
forecast what will be the main news stories 
tomorrow. No daily newspaper will be certain 
of that until the pages are ready for the 
press. Even then at the last minute we may 
have to re-plan one or two pages for a late- 
breaking story that must be included that 
day. 

One witness before the Committee said that 
many newspapers in single markets just fill 
their columns with Canadian Press material 
and forget about the rest of the local news. 

Between now and tomorrow’s deadline 
Canadian Press will send us about 45 columns 
of news. How this would fill our 120 columns 
that witness did not explain. Even if we used 
all of the 45 columns of CP news, which we 
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almost never do, we would still have 7% 
columns to be filled by our own staff; repor: 
torial, editorial, and photographic. 

As you will have found when travellins 
outside Canada the coverage of Canadiar| 
news by foreign newspapers, even some 0 
the most respected, is next to negligible. Eve) 
a Canadian federal election gets scant cover 
age across the border. / 

And during Stanley Cup playoff time jus) 
try to find the results of the games in Ameri) 
can newspapers, unless the city in which yoy 
are staying happens to be involved. They 
there might be a short story. 

I am unable to count the number of Brant) 
ford citizens who on returning from trips out) 
side Canada have said how glad they are t) 
get back to a good newspaper that gives ther) 
such excellent coverage of events around th) 
world. I am sure this applies to every news) 
paper in Canada and every newspaperma) 
could make the same _ statement mos 
sincerely. 

In emphasizing the role and performance a 
the press in relation to freedom of inform: 
tion I have particularly in mind a questio 
asked by your Committee at earlier site) 
This was whether there should be a council t 
control advertising rates in single newspapé 
markets. 

The Expositor wishes to be recorded ¢ 
opposed to any such control. In our view | 
would open to the way to government contr’ 
of the press and pose a threat to both pre) 
and individual freedom of expression, 0) 
should it be overlooked that any control (| 
rates would compel control of wages ar 
other operating costs. 

There is no need for any controlling body | 
regulate advertising rates of newspapel 
Even in a one-newspaper city we face stroi 
competition for the advertising dollar fro) 
radio, TV, and even throw-aways distributi 
either by the Post Office or by distributi 
agencies. All these take advertising dolla! 
from us, and if an advertiser thinks our rat 
are exorbitant he has recourse to the oth 
means. 


Mr. Chairman, those are our comments.| 


The Chairman: Mr. Preston, thank you) 


Mr. J. Preston: | 
questions. 


The Chairman: Good. Thank you so much! 


I think that the questioning this afterno 
will begin with Senator Sparrow. | 


We are ready to fi 
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Senator Sparrow: In reference, Mr. Preston, 
| to your written brief, in it you refer to taxes 
and particularly succession duties. And this 
appears in a number of briefs. 


| 


_ Have you a recommendation, particularly 
on succession duties? Are you inferring there 
shat there should not be succession duties? 
You don’t state it. Or should they be on a 
lifferent basis, on a_ different percentage 
yasis? Should there be special provisions for 
lewspapers or family-owned newspapers in 
‘egards to succession duties in comparison to 
ther industries? 


_ Mr. J. Preston: Well, Senator Sparrow, our 
eeling at The Expositor is that we in the 
\ewspaper business feel that we should have 
10 special privileges that any other citizen 
joes not have. 


_ Now, I know one of the problems you are 
acing is the change of ownership of 
andependent papers, but we do not feel that 
ve would like to recommend any particular 
orm of legislation that would be beneficial to 
1e Preston family, for sake of argument. 


Senator Sparrow: Succession duties as such, 
jen, are a bad policy for all industries? You 
re comparing them all together? 


‘Mr. J. Preston: Yes. I think any small com- 
any, sir, is faced with the same problem, 
ying to keep it under the control of the 
mily, if it is a family corporation. 


Senator Sparrow: Right. 


‘This is a second question really, but it 
tight tie in. You get four—I think the state- 
‘ent was four or five requests per year for 
le purchase of your newspaper. And you 
‘ferred that some of them you felt were 
It : . . 

‘merican offers from American companies. 


‘Could you tell us why you are suspicious 
iat it is American companies? Maybe at the 
‘me time you could answer us, if you in fact 
iow that some of them are American com- 
Inies, some of them Canadian companies? 
4d are the existing Canadian chains making 
Cers to you to purchase it? 


I suppose a reason for this question is 
Yally to determine if the chains are actively 
tring to increase their holdings? 


Mr. J. Preston: I think you have asked two 
Cestions. If I may try to answer the first 
Cews. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


Mr. J. Preston: We are quite certain some 
Othe offers could be American, because they 


| 
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come from American buyers—I mean, firms 
that represent themselves as representing 
buyers. And I am thinking of a firm, John L. 
Parks, in North Carolina. He writes us every 
year, wants to entertain us whenever I am in 
Chicago for inland press meetings. I am 
assuming he is representing American inter- 
ests. He may be representing Canadian 
interests. 

We get the odd enquiry from a legal firm in 
the States. I am assuming that they know the 
control on advertising that exists. But we 
have to interpret it that they may be repre- 
senting American interests. We don’t know. 

As far as the local chains (you are using 
the word; they don’t like it; they like to call 
themselves “groups”), if we were to hold up 
our hand and say, “We are for sale,” we 
would be trampled to death by three, and 
another one who is not in the chain business 
at the moment. But I know quite frankly that 
we only have to indicate that we would be 
for sale, and I am quite confident that all 
three chains would be nibbling. 

And there is one other independent paper 
that has told me that, “If you are ever going 
to sell, let us know.” 


Does that answer your question? 
Senator Sparrow: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Fortier: On that same point, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman... 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Excuse me, sir. 


Have the groups up to now ever made open 
approaches to you? 


Mr. J. Preston: One very definitely. 


Mr. Fortier: When was that? 


. J. Preston: Three days after my father 


. Fortier: Twenty years ago? 
. J. Preston: 1946. 


Mr. Fortier: Any since? 


Mr. J. Preston: No, there have been no firm 
offers. It has been a casual conversation. You 
know, you are sitting around having a drink. 
And I think it is half kidding and half not, 
quite seriously—“Well, when are you for 
sale?” and “Don’t forget us.” 


Mr. Fortier: The same group? 
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Mr. J. Preston: All three. 
Mr. Fortier: All three? 
Mr. J. Preston: In one form or another. 


Senator Sparrow: You would suggest, then, 
that they are actually endeavouring to 
increase their holdings? 


Mr. J. Preston: I think so. 


Senator Sparrow: You refer to the publish- 
ing of the list of the owners of your newspa- 
per. And you refer that you feel it is not 
necessary because the subscribers in your 
area are familiar with the ownership, I 
believe you said, of your paper, as well as the 
radio stations, or whatever the case was. 


Mr. J. Presion: Right. 


Senator Sparrow: I think the question that 
was asked in the guidelines was really, I sup- 
pose, whether this was a wise move generally. 
Should newspapers publish their ownership 
on their mastheads? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, I can only speak per- 
sonally. We feel in Brantford it would not 
mean very much. Your other papers carry 
various information on their mastheads: who 
owns it, who the publishers are, who the edi- 
tors are. 

I would suggest that in Toronto a list of the 
people that own the Toronto Star would be 
meaningless to the average citizen in Toronto. 


Senator Sparrow: Even in your newspaper 
would you not suggest there are times when 
your newspaper goes outside of your given 
area, as an example, that readers may not 
know? Is there any reason why they should 
know, or should not know? 


Mr. J. Preston: There is no reason why 
they should not know, as far as we are con- 
cerned. We have no objection to it in that 
sense. It is owned by the Preston family. 
Period. We make no bones about it. And most 
people know that in our area that have any 
interest in it. 


Mr. Peter Preston, Vice-President, Publish- 
er, and Executive Editor, The Brantford 
Expositor: It is in our masthead every day 
anyway. 


Senator Sparrow: Is it? 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes. We carry that the pub- 
lishers are J. C. and P. M. Preston; it is in 
there every day—not as owners as such, but 
we are listed there as publishers. 
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Senator Sparrow: Going back to the chains 
just for a moment again, in your particular 
newspaper would there by any advantage tc 
you news-wise or profit-wise to be connecte¢ 
with a chain? Would you find that you coul¢ 
in fact have a better newspaper if it was 
connected in some way? 


Mr. J. Preston: I can’t answer that, quite 
frankly, because we don’t know. I coulc 
assume that, if we were owned by one of the 
groups, they would run it much more effi) 
ciently than we do, because there are thing) 
because of associations with people that wi 
close our eyes to, for personnel and thing) 


s “The Expositor Family.” 


And I know there are economies that an; 
person who bought it would put into effect. 

For instance, we feel that we must main) 
tain staff in the building 24 hours a day fo! 
protection of the building. We know of othe) 
places that, when the last guy finishes his jot 
he goes out and closes the door, and som 
personnel comes in the next morning; every 
body has keys. We don’t feel that way. And} 
is a rather expensive operation to maintai 
staff around the clock, over holidays an 
weekends and things like that. And I ar 
quite sure that in some cases this would b 
curtailed. 

But as far as producing a better newspape 
as far as the news content is concerned, W) 
like to feel that we are publishing as goa 
newspaper as can be published. 


Senator Sparrow: Do you feel there is 
danger at the present time of chains increa; 
ing their holdings in Canada? Do you thin) 
that the trend is that way, and there is} 
danger? 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes, very definitely. 


Senator Sparrow: Would you suggest th} 
there is an area where some type of contro 
may be necessary; now or in the near future 


Mr. J. Preston: This gets down to becomil| 
a political problem really again, as was poi) 
ed out this morning. 

I would hate to see every newspaper 
Canada owned by the three chains. But! 
think in the long run something like that | 
going to be inevitable, unless there is som 
thing done to curtail it. And I have nothing 
recommend what that should be. 


Senator Sparrow: Thanks. 
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I pass for the moment, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Do you foresee the day, Mr. 
‘resident, in the immediate or not-too-distant 
iture, where the Preston family may have to 
ccept to be trampled by one of the groups? 


Mr. J. Preston: We have thought about it, 
es, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you thought about it 
ecause you have become increasingly aware 
f the impact of succession duties? 


Mr. J. Preston: Very definitely. I would say 
1at up to three years ago we had no thought 
‘ever selling The Expositor. Our thinking is 
etting along the line that we will eventually 


ave to sell ite 


'Mr. Fortier: Have you so indicated to... 


Mr. J. Preston: We have not. It is not on 
ie market, please! 


‘Mr. Fortier: No, no. You have made that 
pry clear. 


‘Senator Beaubien: We will start a rumour 
‘ry you, if you like. 


‘Mr. J. Preston: Just hold those horses in 
e back, will you? 


‘Mr. Fortier: What has happened in the last 
ree years that has brought about this 
wange in the policy and outlook? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, the suggested succes- 
on duty problem is much heavier than Peter 
éd I at the moment can contend with. 
jankly, anything that we have is in the 
fares of The Expositor. We have no capital. 
6) therefore if we are faced with a heavy 
‘ecession duty something has to give. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you see the advent of 
(nership by one of the groups in Brantford 
~a good thing or a bad thing for the com- 
unity in Brantford? I am sure you have 
(nsidered this. 


Mr. J. Preston: I think we can do a better 
jo for the City of Brantford privately- 
med. 


Have I answered the question? 

Mr. Fortier: Yes, I think you can. This is a 
Ls of a nasty question, but I will ask it 
ic a 

Mr. J. Preston: Shoot. 

/ 
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Mr. Fortier: In deciding eventually whether 
you will sell or not, will you think exclusively 
of your heirs, or will you think of your read- 
ing public in Brantford? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, if we were going to 
sell, sir, we would be selling because we 
would feel that we could not pass it on, or 
we could not retain it for our heirs. Peter has 
two sons and I have got one son, and we have 
each got a daughter as well. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you approach the sale 
of your newspaper in the same way as you 
would approach the sale of any business con- 
cern? Or would you view it differently? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, we have talked about 
this a little bit. 


Mr. Fortier: We would love to have your 
views. 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, I think Peter agrees 
with me on this, that if The Expositor goes up 
for sale, as far as we are concerned it will go 
up for grabs and the highest bidder can have 
it. And neither of us will continue to work. 


Mr. Fortier: And does your brother feel the 
same way? 


Mr. P. Preston: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Fortier: The highest bidder will get the 
paper? 


Mr. P. Preston: I would think so, yes. 


Mr. J. Preston: Depending on the terms of 
the highest bidder. You can have a high bid 
that is not very satisfactory financially. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever considered the 
possibility of selling your newspaper to the 
community? This is a view which we had 
expressed before Christmas by Mr. Ryan of 
Le Devoir. 


Mr. J. Preston: No, we have not, to answer 
it very quickly. 


Mr. Fortier: As I mention this to you, how 
do you react? 


Mr. J. Preston: Are you suggesting that it 
go public? 


Mr. Fortier: In a way, yes, in a way—public 
insofar as the Brantford community is con- 
cerned. In other words, that interested 
citizens... 


Mr. J. Preston: If they wanted to buy it 
from us on that basis, I don’t think we would 
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object to that any more than we would object 
to any other buyer. 


Mr. Fortier: You would not object to it, but 
would you conceivably make it a condition of 
sale that, rather than being farmed out to one 
of the groups, it continue to be locally- 
owned—not by the Preston family, but rather 
by Brantford citizens; you know, all money 
being equal? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, if the money were 
equal, this would be fine. But what guarantee 
have we got, if you say it must be owned by 
Brantford people, that the money is going to 
be equal? 


Mr. Fortier: This is something which you 
have not considered? 


Mr. J. Preston: No. 


Mr. Fortier: No. Is there a radio station in 
Brantford? 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes; CKPC. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Fortier: Is there a television station? 
J. Preston: No, sir. 

. Fortier: Is there a table TV operator? 
. J. Preston: Yes, sir. 


Fortier: Have you ever considered 
going into the broadcasting business? 


Mr. J. Preston: My father thought about it 
before the war. When we got back from ser- 
vice overseas, he died; and we have never 
thought about it. 


Mr. Fortier: You have never thought about 
it? 
Mr. J. Preston: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Is this because of a certain 
policy which you have adopted? Why have 
you not thought about it? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, we have looked at 
CKPC once or twice, and it was never for 
sale. And it was never for sale to the Preston 
family if it was for sale. We were told that 
very definitely. So at that point we stopped 
looking. And again I am going back fifteen, 
twenty years. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you think it would be 
beneficial for your newspaper, Mr. Preston, to 
have an interest in the broadcasting medium 
in Brantford? 


Mr. J. Preston: In some ways, yes; and in 
some ways, no. 
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Mr. Fortier: Could you explain it, please? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, it is a duplication 
really. I can see where the radio news staf 
could be of help to us in covering some thing) 
that we would not be able to staff. And w 
would do the same thing for them. But 
think the competition that we have for new 
coverage in trying to... We try to beat thi; 
radio twelve-thirty noon newscast. And tha) 
is one point that I think is in favour 0} 
having it owned by some person else. 


Mr. Fortier: And then the radio station use} 
your news—scouts your newspaper? 


Mr. J. Preston: I was going to come to tha | 
And then the other one is, it keeps ov) 
advertising staff on its toes, because they at) 
competing against the radio station for th 
advertising dollar. 
It would be fun to own it, but I am justé 
happy we don’t. 


Mr. Fortier: What are your views of mult) 
media ownership within a single communii 
such as Brantford? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, I think I probab 
answered it in my previous answers; but v) 
don’t have it, so therefore we don’t like it. 
we had it, we would like it—I think is abo 
the size of the matter. 


Mr. Fortier: You said in your verk 
presentation earlier that you did not favo. 
control by any agency of advertising rates | 
one-newspaper towns. 

A question comes to mind: if there is | 
regulation, how are your prices set? How dc 
a play of competition come into being? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, let us take an advi| 
tiser like Woolco. Do you know the ..? 


Mr. Fortier: The department store. 


Mr. J. Preston: The department store. Th’ 
have an operation in Brantford; they have } 
operation in St. Catharines, Kitchener, Wir 
sor, and so forth. And we renew the contr 
in Toronto every year. If our advertising 1? 
is out of line for the service that we ‘ 
giving them in relation to what they | 
paying in other markets they quickly tell |, 
and just say they won’t buy. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, but you are dealing W 
a big buyer. Let us deal with a small buyel 
Brantford, a small corner shoe store. I me}; 
he maybe is not in the same economic pi 
tion that the Woolco department store may & 
in from a bargaining point of view, is ! 


a. 
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| Mr. J. Preston: Well, let us take an 
independently-owned men’s-wear store by the 
mame of Ludlow’s, a very good opera‘ion. If 
we were exorbitant George Ludlow would be 
‘climbing our frame. 


Mr. Foriier: Possibly. Would that make you 
change your mind? 


Mr. J. Preston: We would certainly recon- 
sider it and re-assess, well, perhaps we are 
out of line. And every time any person chal- 
lenges us on the policy of advertising, or 
editorial policy, or reporting policy, we sit 
jown and look at it. And we thank them, as 
shey have made us look at ourselves here. It 
las made us sit down and examine some of 
the things. 

You know, you decide to do something ten 
years ago and it is accepted policy, and no 
~erson challenges it. And fine. And times 
lave changed, and so forth. 

_ We realize that every time advertising rates 
jo up the small advertiser suffers. But, on the 
yther hand, every time wages go up in the 
tion negotiations something else has to go 
Ip. 


_ Mr. Fortier: The small advertiser in Brant- 
ord, though, has nowhere to go, does he, but 
(0 your newspaper? 


Mr. J. Preston: And the radio station. 


' Mr. Fortier: And the radio station? 


_Mr. J. Preston: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: But you will agree it is a dif- 
erent type of advertising? 


Mr. J. Preston: Oh, I quite agree. It is not 
early as effective. 


_The Chairman: On this subject of advertis- 
ig—just to interrupt you for one moment—I 
ould like to ask this. You make a comment 
1 your brief that your national advertising 
ange in 1966 was 131,000-some-odd inches; in 
968 it was down to 79,000. That is a rather 
Tamatic decrease. 


Mr, J. Preston: Well, I think some of the 
ational dollars undoubtedly have gone to 
'V. Some probably have gone to magazines. 
As I say in the brief we are ina very small 
tarket. You have been in the advertising 
usiness yourself, sir, and you realize people 
ay, “Well, I can cover Brantford with over- 
ow TV.” After all, we do receive ten TV 
vations in Brantford, so it is very easy for an 
dvertising agency buyer to say, “Well, 
rantford is covered; fine.” 
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We have done a little work on this in the 
last year. We are the only newspaper in an 
under-50,000 circulation last year, 1969, that 
showed a decrease in national advertising. 


The Chairman: I was going to make that 
point. That is true. 


Mr. J. Preston: We are the exception in this 
particular bracket. And we are concerned 
about it. And we have talked with people in 
Toronto. We have talked with national adver- 
tising representatives who are calling for 
other people; and they just cannot come up 
with any answer that can be made to stand 
up. 

We hear the story, “Well, you were a 
depressed area. You got cited some years ago 
as a depressed area instead of a designated 
area’”—which really turned out to be a boom 
for the city. But we have not been able to 
unsell that thought. 


The Chairman: Does CKPC have trouble 
attracting national advertising, the same 
problem? 


Mr. J. Preston: I would have to guess at the 
answer to that one, sir, because we hear that 
you can get any kind of a rate you want at 
CKPC. I am told—and I don’t know this for a 
fact—that their rate card is not their Bible. 
Our rate card is. 

I know there are times, fairly prime times, 
on the radio station that they do not have 
filled periodically, and perhaps they could 
carry more. I don’t know. 


The Chairman: So you really don’t know 
whether they have the same problem as you? 


Mr. J. Preston: I know that any time we 
talk to Dick about doing a joint promotion on 
Brantford, he says, “Okay, let us go. Any- 
thing we can do to sell Brantford, that is 
fine.” 


The Chairman: Do you use the radio station 
to promote your newspaper? 


Mr. J. Preston: No, sir. We have at times. 
And they have used ours. 


The Chairman: On a contra basis? 


Mr. J. Preston: On a contra basis. It did not 
turn out to be very satisfactory. 


The Chairman: I was going to ask you what 
you were doing to develop this national thing. 
I guess you have answered that by saying you 
are worrying about it. 
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Mr. J. Preston: We are worrying about it. 
We have men on the road, so to speak, 
making calls two days a week in Toronto. 
And twice a year they spend a week in Mont- 
real calling on the agencies and advertisers. 
We are sending out promotion material at all 
times. 


The Chairman: Sorry; go ahead. 


Mr. Fortier: Your newspaper has a contract 
with the American Newspaper Guild? 


Mr. J. Preston Yes, sir. Well, it is under 
negotiation. 


Mr. Fortier: You mean, it has expired? 
Myr. J. Preston: It has expired, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. How long have you had 
the contract with the Guild? 


Mr. J. Preston: 1956, I think. 


Mr. F. W. Pollard, Director, The Brantford 
Expositor: Yes. I think it is about twelve 
years. 


Mr. J. Preston: I think they were certified 
in 1956. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, it doesn’t matter. It is for 
some years now? 


Mr. J. Presion: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: You may have read or heard 
that Mr. Bassett of The Telegram when he 
came before the Committee before Christmas 
said that the Guild had improved the profes- 
sional calibre of reporters and editors by 
bringing about better salaries and working 
conditions. 


Do you agree with that statement? 


Mr. J. Presion: Pete, 
answer that? 


Mr. P. Preston: Yes. 


Mz. Fortier: Why hasn’t the Guild been 
able to win contracts with more than a dozen 
Canadian newspapers, then? 


do you want to 


Mr. J. Preston: They will have to answer 
that one, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: 
opinion. 


I would like to get your 


Mr. P. Preston: Just frankly, I don’t know, 
sir. 


The Chairman: Mr. Pollard, do you have an 
opinion on that? 
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Mr. Pollard: Yes. There is one reason 
when you enter into a contract with the Guil 
you pay all your reporters the same rates o 
pay, unless you want to give them meri 
increases. I would say for the man who ha 
ability it is a disadvantage to work under i 
union contract. I think it loses some of th 
opportunity to improve himself, not onl 
work-wise but also earning-wise. 


Mr, Fortier: Has that complaint ever bee 
voiced to you by some of your employees wh 
are members of the Guild? 


Myr. Pollard: Well, they are always afte 
merit increases. And it is quite a problen 
Once you get into that field, it is well know 
And then everyone wants a merit increas 
Why have a contract at all? 


Mr. Fortier: So that complaint has bee 
voiced? 


Mr. Pollard: Oh, yes, very definitely. | 


Mr. J. Preston: We have some now ¢ 
merit increases. ’ 


Mr. Pollard: We have had to take a star 
that we are not going to grant them, becau') 
we are getting too much trouble with them. | 


Mr. Fortier: With the Guild? 


Mr. Pollard: No, with the individu) 
employee. The employees were approachi 
us for merit increases, not the Guild. 


Mr. Fortier: I appreciate that. But you | 
grant some merit increases, do you? 


Mr. Pollard: We have granted them. 
Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Pollard: But our policy now is not 
grant them because of the problems you Tr} 
into through granting them. | 


Mr. Fortier: I see—with the Guild? 


Mr. J. Preston: With the rest of | 


reporters. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. | 

On page 5 of your brief you refer to t 
investigation of the Brantford Police Depa) 
ment which was thoroughly covered by 1? 
Expositor, and also to an investigation of 4 
Brantford Welfare Department. he 

My question to you is this: did your ne’! 
paper play any part in bringing about th 
investigations by exposing abuses in the 


| 
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epartments? Or did you just play them up 
iter? 


Mr. P. Preston: I can answer that, sir. In 
oth of these cases we reported what was 
oing on after, in a sense, the investigation 
ot started. 


Mr. Fortier: I missed that; I am sorry. 


Mr. P. Preston: We were not instrumental 
1 bringing on the investigations. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you consider that this may 
ea role of the newpsaper? 


Mr. P. Preston: Yes. I would say if we have 
nowledge of something that is going wrong 
1 City Hall, then we should do our best to 
ring it out in the open. 

| 


Mr. Fortier: You would not shy away from 
) doing, would you? 


Mr. P. Preston: Oh, no, no. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you in recent years 
Acovered instances where all was not well in 
ty sector of your community—public sector 
{ your community? 


\ 
Mr, J. Preston: I would like to answer that, 
ad be vague, if I may, because of the cir- 
(mstances. But there was a problem in the 
\diciary in Brantford a few years ago. And I 
‘ent to the Police Commission and said that 
‘is matter either had to be cleared up or we 
ie going to have to carry it in the newspa- 
yr; and we don’t want to carry it in the 
liwspaper because we don’t think it is a good 
ling for the people involved. And it con- 
(rned drunkenness on the bench. 

It was in the time when Porter was the 
4torney-General in Toronto. And there were 
j2quent phone calls to him. And finally the 
latter was taken care of. 


Now, this was fairly common knowledge to 

tat the paper. There was some knowledge 
_\thin the community, but we did not feel it 
Ws going to do any person any good to air it 
--‘Tbliecly. 

| 
_ Mr, Fortier: What standard did you apply 
| tsre, Mr. Preston, when you elected to go as 


€ private citizen to the—did you say 
Mice. ..2 


Mr, J Preston: To the Police Commission. 


Mr. Fortier: Police Commission, rather than 
It the story in your newspaper. When you 
ide that decision it was John Preston the 
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citizen rather than John Preston the publish- 
er acting; is that correct? 


Mr. J. Preston: No. I would think it was the 
publisher acting, sir, at that time. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you explain? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, I went there saying 
that if something was not done to correct this 
situation we would have to conduct a cam- 
paign that this man was not capable of sitting 
on the bench. 


Mr. Fortier: If you had received a letter to 
the editor from a citizen complaining of that 
particular fact, would you have published it? 


Mr. J. Preston: If it conforms within the 
law of libel, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: You would have published it. 
So then the distinction here is that the news 
came to you in a form other than through a 
letter to the editor? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, it came to us through 
our staff. 


Mr, Fortier: Through your staff. Did any 
member of your staff ask for your permission 
to print the story? 


Mr. J. Preston: No. This was a matter of 
decision of whether we wanted to malign this 
family. And it is a big family. And the chil- 
dren of this family are all gainfully employed 
in Brantford at the moment, and surrounding 
area. When I say “big family”, there were 14 
children. And we felt that perhaps we could 
accomplish what was needed to be done by 
not publishing and not running down the 
family. it 1s anne line 


Senatcr McElman: Would you have felt the 
same if he was a childless, lecherous old 
bachelor? 


The Chairman: Old bachelor? 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes. I don’t like to run 
anybody down if we don’t have to. 


Senator McElman: Did the law of libel 
have any bearing in your decision? 


Mr. J. Preston: No, not at that time. 
Senator McElman: Thank you. 


Mr. Fortier: In answer to one of my earlier 
questions you said if the information had 
come to you by way of a letter from one of 
the citizens you would have published the 
letter. 
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Mr. J. Preston: Our policy, sir, quite frank- 
ly, is to publish all letters as long as they are 
within slander, and of reasonable length. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever nixed (if that is 
an acceptable word)... 


The Chairman: Yes, that is an acceptable 
word. 


Mr. Fortier: From a French-Canadian. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever nixed publica- 
tion of a story by one of your reporters for 
similar considerations? 


The Chairman: 
meaning? 


You understand his 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes. 
Peter? I don’t remember one. 


Mr. P. Preston: I cannot remember one, sir. 


Mr. J. Preston: I will go one step further, 
sir. Most of the time I don’t know what is in 
the paper until I read it when I get home, as 
far as what the reporters are turning in. 


Mr. Fortier: Who oversees the newspaper 
before it is put on the press? 


Mr. J. Preston: Our city editor. 
Mr. Fortier: He is...? 


Mr. J. Preston: Under Peter. It is Peter’s 
responsibility. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you read every newspaper 
before it goes out? 


Mr. P. Preston: No. I don’t see everything 
that goes in. I do have a conference with the 
news desk men, the editors, sports editor, and 
women’s page, every morning. And we dis- 
cuss what is going in the paper for that day 
as far as local news and national as well. 

So that, while I don’t see every story that is 
going in the paper before it goes in, I have 
got a rough idea of pretty well what is going 
in as far as local news and national news. 


Mr. Fortier: And to your knowledge no 
story by any one of your reporters has ever 
been killed by a member of management; is 
that correct? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, I can’t remember one. 
Mr. P. Preston: I can’t remember one. 


Mr. J. Preston: If you have got a case in 
point, bring it out, sir. 
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Mr. Fortier: No. Please don’t think that I) 
do. This just followed your earlier comments. 


Mr. J. Preston: Quite frankly, our news 
staff have a great deal of freedom in report-| 
ing. And there is no check on what they 
submit. They have their beats and their) 
assignments and so forth. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have any trouble hold- 
ing onto your staff in Brantford? | 


Mr. J. Preston: We have had very little) 
turnover in the last two or three years in} 
both the reportorial department and the) 
advertising department. 


Mr. Fortier: There is no exodus to the! 
bigger city, or to the bigger papers? 


Mr. J. Preston: I guess the London Free 
Press are filled at the moment. 


Senator Beaubien: If they are not filled, i 
is not so good, is it? 


Mr. J. Preston: We have been and we ar 
and we regard ourselves as a training grounc 
for bigger papers. Costan started with us, anc 
gradually became editor of Saturday Evenin 
Post, and so forth. We like to boast abou 
some of the people who have worked with uw! 
over the years. 


Mr. Fortier: I have no further questions a} 
this stage, Mr. Chairman. | 


The Chairman: I just have a couple o 
questions. 

I would like to ask what The Expositor i| 
doing to broaden its appeal to young people. 


Mr. P. Preston: Well, we are very muc} 
involved with the newspaper-in-the-classroor 
program. And we are sending out, I thin! 
close to 600 papers a day to mostly publi 
schools at the moment. But we have som 
papers going to one high school. And we hop 
to, in a sense, graduate into that area é 
much as we can. 

We have tried youth pages and so on Ove) 
the years. They always get off to a flying stai) 
and then peter out. And we have found thé| 
this newspaper-in-the-classroom  progral 
serves the purpose of involving young peop! 
in reading newspapers better than anythin 
else that we could do. 


\ 


The Chairman: In your brief you indica’ 
that The Expositor tends to concentrate || 
terms of new coverage on local events. An 
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ou take particular pride in your local cover- 
ge. I think that is a fair statement, reading 
1e brief. 

What does this mean in terms of your 
ational and international coverage? For 
xample, if I live in Brantford must I buy the 
lobe and Mail or the London Free Press or 
ie Toronto Star to get a broader coverage? 


Mr, J. Preston: The only reason you would 
aed to buy either of the two morning papers, 
1 our opinion, would be to get a better stock 
iarket summary than we carry. They both 
arry a complete list of the markets. We 
arry a fairly complete list as of 12.30 p.m. 
nd we like to feel that as far as the cover- 
ge of Ontario, Canada, and the world, we 
re doing it as efficiently and as effectively as 
ny other newspaper in Canada. 

‘As I said in my brief, my verbal brief, a 
umber of people that come back from a 
oliday in Florida or California, or any place: 
[t is nice to get back to a paper that gives us 
omething of the whole world.” This is the 
saction we get from our own subscribers. So 
' guess we are doing a satisfactory job. 


The Chairman: So this local coverage is not 
t the expense of... 


Mr. J. Preston: No, sir. We average a mini- 
aum of 120 columns of news in the paper a 
ay, including photographs. And we carry a 
arge percentage of the Canadian Press ser- 
ice in that, let us say, they submit us with 
5 columns (this is a round figure) day in and 
ay out. That is a guesstimate. We use 40 
olumns of that—thirty-five to forty columns 
ay in and day out. The rest is photographs 
nd local sports. 


| The Chairman: How could CP’s coverage be 


mproved? 

| Mr. P. Preston: I don’t know how it could 
ve improved, because as a person who sees a 
pt of it, I think it is pretty good. 


_ The Chairman: So you don’t think it could 
ie improved? 


_ Mr. P. Preston: Not that I would think of, 
10. 


_ CP might have perhaps more staff members 
n other corners of the world than they do. 
3ut as far as the coverage of Canada is con- 
verned, I think they do a very good job. 


_ The Chairman: I mean, their broad cover- 
ige. Do you think they do a better job in 
‘erms of covering Canada than they do in 
terms of their international coverage? 
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Mr. P. Preston: For comparison, in Canada 
they have 104 daily newspapers working for 
them as well as their staffers and their 
bureaux. I am not too sure at the moment 
just how many staffers they have in other 
parts of the world, but between what the CP 
staffers supply, and the Canadian Press 
exchange arrangements with Reuters and AP 
and Agence France Presse, CP could perhaps 
take over some of that role themselves. But I 
do not think it is necessary. 


The Chairman: Do you think it would be 
desirable? 


Mr. P. Preston: Let us put it this way: it 
would be nice to have. But I don’t know 
whether we would benefit by doing it that 
way—by having all of the world events cov- 
ered by Canadian Press men. I do not think it 
is necessary. 


The Chairman: Do you not think there is a 
Canadian point of view for over there? 


Mr. P. Preston: Oh, I have heard it said 
that Associated Press in the United States has 
an American viewpoint. But we carry a lot of 
news that comes to us from the Associated 
Press and from Reuters; and I do not detect 
an American view in there too much. 


The Chairman: Do you detect a Canadian 
view? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, it is all selected by 
Canadian “Press trained  staffi—the AP 
bureaux and Reuters bureaux. 


The Chairman: Selected, but not written? 
Mr. J. Preston: Selected. 


The Chairman: I might say I am asking you 
for my information what your opinions are. 


Mr. J. Preston: There are some men in the 
audience who are much more qualified on 
Canadian Press matters than I am—two 
vice-president... 


The Chairman: We will ask them the same 
questions. 


Senator Sparrow: Under your heading of 
“Press Councils”... 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes, sir? 


Senator Sparrow: There is a couple of sub- 
jects there. One is that you refer to the fact 
that, if a complaint has substance and 
requires correction, you make amends. Do 
you give equal prominence to corrections? 
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Mr. J. Preston: Yes, sir. Any time we make 
a correction we try to put it in the same place 
in the paper with the same-sized heading. 


Senator Sparrow: On the same page? 


Mr. J. Preston: One the same page. The 
same page is sometimes hard to do, because 
of advertising perhaps moving it, and so 
forth, but we try to duplicate its location as 
closely as possible. 


Senator Sparrow: This looks after, in other 
words, the grievances that you were referring 
to? 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: You suggest you are not 
in favour of press councils of any description. 
I would gather that. You say your newspaper 
can look after the aggrieved reader. 

Is there not room for both, though? You 
suggest—you can read between the lines, at 
least, that you say if there was a press coun- 
cil this would make it less convenient for 
people who were aggrieved. 

Would not your same system work, though? 
People with a grievance could still come to 
you but, if they in fact did not get satisfac- 
tion—and I don’t think you nor anybody in 
any business can say that they satisfy every- 
one’s complaints at all times—that there 
would be an additional place for complaints 
as such to go? 

Now, with this argument do you still feel 
there is no area for a press council as such? 


Mr. J. Preston: I think one answer to that 
might be that, if it had been in effect and if 
you were dealing with some person who was 
a little difficuit to get along with, you might 
just say, “Well, why don’t you take it to the 
press council?” and slough TtROtt: 

It is quite common for both Peter and 
myself to get phone calls at night at home 
from people who are unhappy with the way 
we have treated a story, or the fact that we 
have carried certain things in the paper. And 
we feel that the fact that they can call us up, 
and see our name on the masthead of the 
paper; they call us up at home; our phone 
numbers are listed; this gives them a chance 
to air their beef. And if they wish a correc- 
tion we will carry the correction. 

Sometimes it is a matter of explaining 
policy to them. If they are charged with 
impaired driving, as far as we are concerned 
it is automatic. It does not matter to us who it 
is, it is going to go, provided it happens 
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within our own jurisdiction. And there is a 
standing order in the shop: if Peter and I get | 
picked up on impaired driving it goes on the | 
front page. 


Senator Beaubien: It has never happened, | 
has it? 


Mr. P. Presion: No. 
Mr. Fortier: So you don’t drive. 


Mr. J. Preston: Let us not commit ourselves) 
to that. | 


Senator Sparrow: This still does not really) 
answer the question, though. 


Mr. J. Preston: No, it does not, sir. 

I have kicked it around. I don’t know) 
whether it would help or not. I think it would | 
depend on how it was meeting, where it was 
meeting, how it was held, and what trouble 
the individual would have to go to to appeat| 
before this council. | 

We do not feel that we have that many) 
grievances that do not get satisfied one way) 
or another. 

Peter was telling us at lunch today of | 
woman who phoned. Normally on an anony) 
mous call we answer, “If you don’t wish t) 
tell me who you are, do you mind if I end thi 
conversation?” But he just felt in this cas) 
she had something she wanted to get off he| 
chest. 

How long did it go; half an hour? 
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Mr. P. Preston: A good half-hour. 


Mr. J. Preston: But when she was finishe' 
her attitude was: “Well, I feel better; I hav 
got it off my chest.” 

If this is not a pretty good press council fc 
relieving grievances, what is? 


Senator Sparrow: Well, it is good publ. 
relations, yes. 


Mr. J. Preston: I mean, we are available.| 
go down to the curling club; I go down to tk 
golf club. Mr. Pollard does. And we are avai 
able to people. 


Senator Sparrow: But that would ni 
change if in fact there was a press counc) 
Or, at least, I would not think it shou! 
change. 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, it should not. 


Senator Sparrow: You seem rather defini 
in your brief in opposition to a press count 
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? any description. Are you falling away a 
ttle bit from that now, in your verbal state- 
jent, that this may be not a bad thing; that 
ere are maybe areas where it would be 
3eful? 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, frankly, I cannot see 
here it would be of use in our case. 


‘Senator Sparrow: I see. Okay. 


Mr. J. Preston: At the moment. 


Senator Sparrow: Thanks. 


One answer troubled me 
jst a little bit, Mr. Preston. You say you go 
| the golf club and the curling club. There 
ie an awful lot of people in Brantford who 
’ not belong to the golf club or the curling 
ab. 


‘Mr, J. Preston: 


‘The Chairman: 


That is right. 


| 
The Chairman: 
eCeSS to you? 


Do they have the same 


Mr. J. Preston: Not at the golf club. But 
ty can come in the door. They can come 
ae office. The telephone is there. 


The Chairman: Would you not agree, 
tough—and please don’t let me put words in 
yur mouth—that some guy working on the 
le, or the wife of some guy who was work- 
iz on the line in a factory in Brantford, it 
wuld be a major undertaking for that person 
t come in and see you in your office, as 
cposed to somebody who can speak to you 
¢ the twelfth tee or in the locker room at 
t: club, someone who moves in your particu- 
I social circle? 


- Mr. J. Preston: It might be an undertaking 
f him to come into the office, but, I assure 
ya, there is no problem for them to call me 
q the phone. Because they do. 


| The Chairman: I would suggest a particular 
nd of person—the kind of people who write 
ters to Senators and Members of Parlia- 
pnt—that there are a lot of other people 
vo perhaps are not that aggressive. 


Mr. P. Preston: Perhaps I could answer 

tit. 

would think if this person finds it quite an 
_Ulertaking to call one of us on the telephone 

al air a grievance, I don’t think he would 
om be bothered with the press council 


cher. 
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The Chairman: Well, he might be. I don’t 
know. That is an interesting answer. I don’t 
know. 


Mr. Fortier: In the same vein, supposing, 
gentlemen, there was only one such aggrieved 
person in any given year who, either after 
having been deait with by one of you gentle- 
men or not having been dealt with by one of 
you gentlemen, felt that he or she could go to 
a press council, air his or her particular beef, 
and then possibly have her side of a particu- 
lar story published in your newspaper. Would 
that not in your mind justify the usefulness 
of a press council? 


As Senator Sparrow said earlier, 
cannot please everybody all the time. 


you 


Mr. J. Preston: My objection to the point 
that you have just made is that I am going to 
assume there is a lapse of time between the 
event and the hearing. 


Mr. Fortier: There may be. 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, I cannot see it hap- 
pening the next day, with all due respect to 
any press council that may be meeting in 
Toronto or... 


Mr. Fortier: Well, it may be a community 
press council. 


Mr. J. Preston: Well, if it is a community 
press council that can be convened immedi- 
ately, that is one thing. But I am assuming 
that there is a lapse of time. Then we carry 
her side of the story three months later. 


My feeling is that at that time we are 
re-opening an old sore by people saying, 
“Well, what is this all about?” type of thing. 
The memory of people sometimes is not very 
long. 


Mr. Fortier: Without at all taking away the 
role which you feel you now play in receiving 
complaints from your readers, is it your 
unqualified statement that a press council 
which would operate as a sort of court of 
appeal, which would be a court of honour, as 
they have in England, has no views whatso- 
ever, has no role whatsoever to play in 
Canada? Is that your statement? 


Mr. J. Preston: You are making a very 
broad statement. I would not go that far, no. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Going back to the 
matter of the hypothetical question of wheth- 
er your paper might at some point come up 
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for sale, and looking again at the possibility 
of local share ownership, that sort of 
arrangement... 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Would such a possibility 
shade your judgment that it still should go to 
the highest bidder, if there was a relatively 
close range? 


Mr. J. Preston: I think we would probably 
favour keeping it local, all things being rea- 
sonably equal. 


Senator McElman: Right. 


Senator Sparrow: I have one question on 
that point, sir. 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Senator Sparrow: In the possible sale of 
your newspaper within three years... 


Mr. J. Preston: Who put that time on it? 


Senator Sparrow: You used the figure of 
three years in some context. I thought you 
had. Okay, I will take it back. 

In the discussion on succession duties, was 
this the purpose of your consideration of 
sale—only because of succession duties? Is it 
this important? 


Mr. J. Preston: Yes. 
Senator Sparrow: Thank you. 


Senator McElman: Supplementary on ano- 
ther point that was discussed: this matter 
of publishing the names of owners; it has 
been suggested in one of the briefs we have 
had and you are not against the principle of 
it. But in this violent society (I believe were 
the words they used) the owners and princi- 
pal officers of the company would be reluct- 
ant because they would fear a rash of crank 
phone calls and the possibility of violence to 
the person of themselves or their families. 

Do you feel that this is a valid point of 
view? 


Mr. J. Preston: No, sir. This has never 
crossed our minds. We just took the attitude 
that it is known around Brantford, The 
Expositor is owned by the Preston family. 
And fine; we have no objection to publishing 
a list of shareholders. 


Senator McElman: Then could we expand 
that? And I realize this is asking for an opin- 
ion. Would you think that Canada today is in 
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such a state that any publisher or owner 
should fear this sort of thing? 


Mr. J. Preston: No, I do not. 


Senator McElman: Thank you. 


On the matter that Senator Davey raised 
about how you deal with youth, has the) 
format or the presentation by your newspaper! 
changed to any degree in the face of the} 
so-cailed new morality of youth? Is there any 
specific change in your approach? 


Mr. P. Preston: I would not say so. We have 
always tried to deal with the youthful activi-| 
ties going on in the city, or in our circulation 


ing more, sir, of—well, drugs, which is quite) 
a problem. Are you doing any in-depth work 
by your staffers in research, on trying to be 
of assistance to youth in pointing out perhap}| 
the dangers involved, and so on? | 


research in this way by themselves. But wi 
have a very close liaison with two men wh 
are working with the Drug Addiction Foun 
dation in Toronto. And these two men ar 
regional representatives for Brantford and, 
think, Kitchener and Simcoe. 

As a result of our associaition with thes| 
two men we have carried quite a lot of diy 
cussions, panel discussions, reports, and so 01 
about the drug addiction problem, yes. 


Senator McElman: Are there any outwar) 
evidences in the Brantford area of a challeng 
ing by youth of the accepted elements ( 
society, of the church, of the Establishmet 
so-called, and so on? Are these fully reporte«| 


Mr. P. Preston: Yes. Any time this is . 
matter of discussion at a meeting of any ty)) 
we report it quite fully. 


Senator McElman: And do you endeavo 
to lead in any fashion with other editorials 
feature stories, and so on? 


Mr. P. Preston: We have carried featu} 
stories, and we have had editorials on t) 
drug addiction problem, as_ to wheth 
marijuana should be legalized, and this ty) 
of thing. 


Senator McElman: Then you feel you ¢| 
reacting to the so-called problems? 


Mr. P. Preston: Yes, I would say we are. | 


Senator McElman: Fine. Thank you. 


y 
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The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, I was going to 
erminate, but if you have a question? 


Mr. Fortier: I have one last question, if I 
aay, Mr. Chairman. 


‘The Chairman: Yes. 


t 


Mr. Fortier: You speak very eloquently on 
ges 2 and 3 of technological improvements 
1 your plant, Mr. Preston. And I wonder if 
ou have found your craft unions resistant to 
lese improvements in Brantford. 


Mr. J. Preston: Our craft unions have gone 
long with us on all improvements. Because 
hen we start to think about it we bring 
lem in. We take them right along with us, 
ght through our planning stage. We take 
lem away on a trip to Toronto to see the 
juipment, and so forth. 

‘We have had no problem in modernizing 
ar program in any way whatsoever. 


Mr. Fortier: Has your manpower decreased, 
‘ough? 


| ‘Mr. J. Preston: No, sir. 


‘Mr, Fortier: I has not, due to these 
‘provements? 


‘Mr. J. Preston: Our manpower has stayed 
yout the same with the increased volume of 
lisiness. 


Mr. Pollard: And increased time off. 
Mr. J. Preston: Yes. 


| 
_ Senator Beaubien: Otherwise it would have 
icreased? 


Mr. J. Preston: Otherwise the staff would 
Ive greatly increased. If we had not put in 
tese things we have we would have had at 
list another ten men on the floor. 


Mr. Fortier: I see. Thank you. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, gen- 
tmen, I would like to thank you for coming 
fre this afternoon as requested. 

In drawing up our list of witnesses, of 
Teessity we could not ask everyone in the 
Cuntry. We asked you for some of the rea- 
S1s outlined in the early stages of your brief. 
‘u come from one of the smallest counties 
i Ontario, facing keen competition from 
fery part of the county. You are an 
llependent newspaper. These are some of 
t» reasons why we asked you. 
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It has been a valuable session for us. We 
are grateful to you. I suppose to express our 
appreciation I should make it clear that you 
did not say that The Expositor was for sale. 


Mr. J. Preston: It is not at the moment for 
sale, sir. 

We are very pleased if we have been of any 
assistance to your Committee. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
—Short Recess. 


(Upon resuming at 3.15 p.m.) 


The Chairman: If I might call this session 
to order, this afternoon we are going to 
receive the brief from Le Droit. 

While I am speaking in English, much of 
the presentation indeed probably will be in 
French. I should say for the benefit of sena-~ 
tors and visitors that we have the translation 
service available. 

The representatives of Le Droit are with 
me. On my immediate right is Auréle Grat- 
ton, Vice-President and Director General. 

On my immediate left is Jean-Robert 
Bélanger, Treasurer and Director of Person- 
nel. 

On his immediate left is Marcel Gingras, 
the Editor in Chief. 

Mr. Gratton, the brief which you were kind 
enough to prepare for us as requested was 
received in advance as requested. It has been 
circulated to the senators. It has presumably 
been studied by them. 

The procedure we follow here is to allow 
you an opening statement of perhaps ten, 
twelve, fifteen minutes, in which you can 
explain your brief, expand upon it, amplify it, 
add to it, say anything else which may be on 
your mind. And then we will proceed to ques- 
tion you. 

The senators will be free to question you 
on the contents of your brief, but they may 
wish to ask you questions about the com- 
ments you make now, or indeed about other 
aspects of journalism in Canada. 

Mr. Gratton, thank you. 


Mr. Auréle Gratton, Vice-President and 
Director General, Le Droit: Mr. President, 
senators, I just want to say first of all that is 
it not a question of being biased. Is that the 
word that we should use? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
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Mr. Gratton: If we are going to make our 
presentation in French. But on the other 
hand, I think it would be preferable for us 
because it is always easier to express yourself 
in your own language. 


The Chairman: We would prefer you to 
make it in French. 


Mr. Gratton: Thank you very much. 
Everybody has the brief. I don’t know if I 
should read it at all. 


The Chairman: If you feel you would like 
to. It is not necessary. It has presumably been 
studied. 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. But on the other hand 
the brief is only about six pages. 


The Chairman: By all means. 
Mr. Gratton: So if you don’t mind, sir... 
The Chairman: No. Please. 


[Translation] 


Le Droit is a printing and publishing enter- 
prise entirely independent of any press group. 


It belongs to a corporation with a federal 
charter which was founded in 1912. There are 
148 shareholders comprising 101 known and 
47 unknown shareholders. 


To date, the Syndicat d’ceuvres sociales 
Limitée still has 100 percent of the CKCH 
shares as well as 100 percent of the shares of 
Hebdo-Revue and L’Imprimerie Leclerc. 


Le Droit is a member of the Canadian 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association 
and Les Quotidiens du Québec Incorporée. In 
addition, it is a member of the Bureau Inter- 
national de Presse (B.I.P.) and a special con- 
tract authorizes it to reproduce all articles 
from the French daily, Le Figaro. 


Founded primarily for French-speaking 
residents of Ontario who still remain its 
major preoccupation, Le Droit also acts as 
informant, spokesman and defender of 
French-speaking persons in western Quebec. 
French-language persons from all parts of 
Ontario and from western Quebec are there- 
fore its chief readers and customers. 

In an editorial in the first issue of Le Droit 
on March 27, 1913, the editor briefly outlined 
the raison d’étre of the new daily. I quote: 

In view of the distressing situation of the 
French Catholic schools in our province, 
the directors of the Syndicat d’ceuvres 
Sociales Limitée felt it their first duty to 
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publish daily newspaper to keep our 
people better informed and to prove to: 
our opponents that we intend to fight to 
the end with loyal weapons. 


Since then, French-speaking residents of 
Ontario have made good progress. However, 
their problems have not all been resolved as) 
evinced by the Royal Commission on Bilin-| 
gualism and Biculturalism. Le Droit is there-| 
fore still on the look-out, always ready to de- 
fend their cause. In the same way, it is con-| 
cerned with French-speaking residents in| 
western Quebec, willing to work towards theiz| 
economic and social progress as towards the| 
economic and social progress of French- 
language Ontario residents. Le Droit is there- 
fore a Catholic and French Canadian news- 
paper, a newspaper engaged in the struggle 
for and defence of the educational, linguisti( 
and religious rights of its readers and of al} 
French Canada which, in its eyes, is not lim) 
ited merely to Quebec. Unquestionably Queber 
is the nucleus or heart of French Canada bu} 
its ramifications in the primarily English 
speaking provinces are for Le Droit equally a 
important. 

Independent of both federal and provililal 
political parties, Le Droit is also independen 
of governments and it intends to remain sc 
For this reason, it is opposed to any form 0 
government aid to newspapers. The generosi, 
ty of the State could become a very he | 


could also result in the death of the newspa 
pers if the latter, accustomed to State granti 
were suddenly deprived of this income. How 
ever, Le Droit would accept indirect aid a 
represented by the former postal rates, 
form of assistance which it considers of muc 


point—than to the press agencies. Throughot| 
Canada, thousands of citizens today al) 
deprived of the news and information forme! j 
ly supplied by the daily papers before th) 
increase in postal rates. 

Let me mention here that Le Droit is in. f 
more or less special geographic situation qui! 
unlike the other French-language dai) 
papers in Canada. Published in the feder) 
capital and on the border of the two pro 
inces, it must constantly watch over the gel) 
eral interest of Canada. More than any othi) 
French daily, it must be the advocate of bili] 
gualism and of the cultural duality of 01 
country. Its range of action is therefore Vel 
vast. I might perhaps add in passing that / 
Droit covers an area extending to Hear 


‘pproximately 600 miles from the capital. It 
aust inform its readers on federal policy 
vhich, for them, often assumes the form of 
deal politics; it must inform them on Ontario 
nd Quebec provincial policy and, in addition, 
ive its readers an abundance of municipal 
nd school news in numerous Ontario and 
juebec localities. Being Catholic for the most 
art, its readers count on it for information, 
a matters of religion and on the great 
2zumenical movement. 


From the preceding are derived the editori- 
. preoccupations of the newspaper. On this 
int, let me mention that the editorials are 
gned and that the choice of subject matter 
\left to the editor in chief, with no interven- 
on on the part of the owners or manage- 
ient. According to the general policies deter- 
lined by the owners, the writers are free to 
cpress themselves as they wish. Naturally, 
P accept differing viewpoints as to the 
lethods of action but not as to the final 
fals. For example, a writer may write that 
ts Canadian Constitution must be amended 
setion by section and another may write that 
é entirely new Constitution must be drawn 
l, without taking into account the British 
Irth America Act. Basically, however, both 
dmand the same thing: a new Constitution. 

(In its questionnaire, the Committee asked 
uwhat was the first duty of the mass media. 
1 inform? To interpret? To defend causes? 
T this we reply: to inform, naturally. The 
Cmmittee will allow, however, that having 
ilormed their readers, the newspapers help 
thm to understand the information by inter- 
Piting it. It will also allow that the newspa- 
P's defend causes. This is their social role. 
T2 daily must therefore inform, but it must 
dso with objectivity. It must even diffuse 
imrmation which is most contrary to the 
Viues it upholds. At Le Droit we insist that 
hdlines and headings of articles, the “leads’’, 
cccur with the news. The importance of the 
QXVs is obviously relative and the news is 
Pisented and arranged according to its 
Vele. A coup d’état in Iceland obviously 
wild not have the same importance for 
Ccadians as a coup d’état in their own coun- 
itor in the United States. All in all, newspa- 
Pes must avoid sensationalism. 

e Droit naturally does not live off its cir- 
cuition. To exist, grow and prosper it must 
oP2 its Pages to commercial advertising and 
tomall ads. Thus, in a 42-page issue, there 
WCld be one editorial page, 17 pages of news 
an 24 pages of advertisements. Last year, the 
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percentage of advertising in relation to read- 
ing matter was 52.7 percent. 


With advertising as with information, Le 
Droit obeys a certain code of ethics. Accord- 
ingly, it will not publish an advertisement it 
considers false, tendentious or immoral. It 
will not publish an advertisement exploiting 
human misery, etc. As an appendix to the 
present brief, the Committee will find the 
code of ethics relative to advertising. 


With regard to advertising and in reply to 
one of your questions, I should like to point 
out that competition with American publica- 
tions hardly affects us, naturally because our 
language is French. Competition from 
Canadian television does affect us, however, 
large industrial and commercial firms devote 
great portions of their advertising budget to 
television rather than to newspapers. 


As your Committee is also interested in the 
recruiting of journalists, I wish to state that 
recruitment itself does not pose serious prob- 
lems for us. Each year teaching institutions 
produce young people capable of becoming 
good journalists. Unfortunately, very few of 
them come to us from actual schools of jour- 
nalism. At Le Droit for the past 20 years, we 
have had only two. Like several others, these 
two men left us. The federal or provincial 
publie service and government agencies very 
often offer salaries or wages against which we 
are powerless. I am thinking in particular of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
which, to a basic salary often comparable to 
our own, adds—something which is incompre- 
hensible—a guaranteed overtime pay equal to 
one-quarter or one-third of the annual salary. 
How can you compete with that? 


As graduates from schools of journalism 
are fairly rare among us, as everywhere in 
French Canada, we see only one solution, the 
opening of an actual school or faculty of jour- 
nalism for French-speaking persons in our 
area. Algonquin College already offers an ele- 
mentary course in journalism, but this is not 
sufficient, all the more so as French-speaking 
applicants for this course are not a majority, 
even if they do exist. On the other hand, in 
the third year of journalism, Carleton Univer- 
sity offers a seminar in French, but it is 
designed for English-speaking students. Carle- 
ton is vaguely considering the progressive 
introduction of other French courses in its 
school of journalism, but these are stil] in the 
planning stages. Although we refuse direct 
government assistance to newspapers we 
would, however, agree to provincial govern- 
ment assistance in establishing French jour- 
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nalism courses—and I stress the establishment 
of a French journalism course as in a news 
bulletin this morning, the public was given to 
understand that Le Droit was asking for a 
French course. What we are asking is that a 
French journalism course be introduced in 
any of the universities of the province, pref- 
erably the University of Ottawa in which not 
only young French-speaking Ontario residents 
but also French-speaking Quebeckers could 
enroll. 

- Due to the lack of a school of journalism in 
our midst, Le Droit, in short, acts as a school, 
In fact, we are alone in training bilingual 
reporters in the area, hence our popularity 
with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
the National Film Board and the information 
services of the federal government, a 
popularity which honours us but also 
improverishes us. 

. To your questions on technical progress, I 
should like to reply that this obviously 
imposes heavy expenses on enterprises wish- 
ing to prosper. Technical progress, however, 
is inevitable. This is not the most disturbing 
aspect. The day of electrofax is not far off. If 
we do not prepare ourselves for this, the 
news will soon be stereotyped and the result 
will be a universal brainwashing of which not 
even the dictators have ever dreamed. To 
avoid this, we must rethink the whole ques- 
tion of work techniques in the press. It would 
be interesting to conduct research on the sub- 
ject, but this is neither the time nor the place. 

What do we mean by freedom of the press? 
The duty of the press is to publish, analyze 
and comment on all news of public interest, 
whatever its subject and independently of the 
persons in question. The exercise of this right 
presupposes that we scrupulously check all 
news as to veracity, content and origin. In 
addition, we must not publish anything ille- 
gal. In other words, the press is subject to the 
laws: applicable to any individual. 

Because of the preceding, we would 
approve the formation of a press council. It 
would no doubt be desirable to call for the 
establishment of a press council, of a Canadi- 
an council. However, given the present situa- 
tion, we feel that provincial press councils 
would be better accepted by Quebec journal- 
ists than a national council. 

Despite the political agitation we are 
experiencing in Canada, we are nevertheless 
living in a relatively calm climate if we com- 
pare it to what has occurred in other coun- 
tries at other periods in history, notably in 
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France during the last war. A press counci) 
could therefore spare us troubles and guaran. 
tee freedom of the press. A press counci| 
would be particularly useful should the day 
come, despite the contrary hope expressec 
here, when the State sees fit to support thi! 
newspapers through dangerous subsidies. 

Contrary to what Balzac wrote in the las’ 
century, we do not believe that journalism i} 
still in its infancy and that its power is jus) 
dawning. On the other hand, contrary to Mar} 
shall McLuhan, we do not believe that televi) 
sion is marking the end of the printed worc! 
With Walter Lipmann, we believe rather tha 
television is far from satisfying our curiosit) 
and that the newspapers are not on the brin! 
of extinction. fn i 

In conclusion, a word on the news sent t) 
us from agencies. All this news, as you ar 
aware, is finally forwarded to us through th) 
Canadian Press, first in English, then i! 
French. I must mention first that there is | 
delay, even in English, especially with regat| 
to newscoming to us from abroad. Second! | 
I must state that with regard to French, th) 
delay is still obviously more marked. Takir | 
everything into account, we understand the: 
delays, but we deplore them. We deplo1! 
them all the more, however, because most | 
the news which reaches us from abroad is n 
presented to us from a Canadian standpoir| 
As the Canadian Press is constantly increa | 
ing the number of its foreign corresponden'! 
the situation is improving. We are particula 
ly pleased with the presence in Paris of | 
French-speaking journalist of the C.P. 97 
ideal, however, would be to find oth. 
French-speaking persons elsewhere. As t] 
C.P. is a co-operative, we feel that it der) 
honestly with its members. wt 


Ideally, it would be marvellous to have 


French service completely in line with 1, 
English service but such a service would | 
prohibitive for the French-language newsy | 
pers, even if it were integrated within t) 
English service. In 1965 it was estimated tl. 
an integrated service would increase the co} 
of the French language newspaper agency | 
21.5 per cent and that a completely separi' 
service would increase costs by 24.7 per ce) 
In 1970, another 25 percent would proba [ 


have to be added to the increase predicted} 
that time. | 
[Text] pad 

The Chairman: Thank you very much’ 


think the questioning this afternoon, i 
Gratton, will begin with Senator Beaub 


Translation] 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Gratton, in para- 
raph 2 of your brief, you appear to have lost 
7 shareholders; of 148, you have 47 of whom 
have no record. Did you issue shares to 
earers? 


Mr. Gratton: No, no; the shares are in the 
ame of the persons who purchased them at 
ie time. It must be remembered, Sir, that the 
hares were purchased in 1912 and 1913. 
ome persons have died, some have never 
zen seen again and for this reason we can 
ate that we have 47 unknown shareholders. 
en we sent notices of shareholder meet- 
igs, such as last year, we sent dividends for 
e first time in history. 


‘Senator Beaubien: You paid dividends? 
Mr. Gration: For the first year, yes, Sir. 
‘Senator Beaubien: The first year? 


‘Mr. Gratton: Yes. 


Senator Beaubien: Congratulations! 
‘Mr. Gratton: The first in 50 years. 


Senator Beaubien: You paid the first divi- 
nds last year? 


Mr. Gratton: The first dividend which has 
er been paid at Le Droit. 


Senator Beaubien: That is very good. How 
hany shares do you have, Mr. Gratton? 


Mr. Gratton: Exactly—I should perhaps 
ck the treasurer to answer your question. 


Mr. Jean-Robert Bélanger, Treasurer, Le 


Toit: Of 2,000 public shares, 1,722 are issued. 
Senator Are these 
Sares. 


Beaubien: common 


Mr. Belanger: Common shares. 


Senator Beaubien: Are there preferred 
Sares? 


Mr. Belanger: None. 


ISEnator Beaubien: No. And there are no 
nds? 


Mr. Belanger: Yes, we now have a few 
kads which are redeemable this year, in 
Sotember 1970. 


Senator Beaubien: Then it is marvellous to 
ive paid a dividend for the first time. 
| 
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[Text] 
Senator Everett: Would the correct figure 
be 1713 or’ 1722? 


Senator Beaubien: One thousand, 
hundred and twenty-two. 


seven 


[Translation] 


Mr. Belanger: 1722 shares issued, and 9 
shares returned, that became Treasury shares, 
which causes us at present to have 1713 
shares, net, on the balance sheet. 


[Text] 


Senator Beaubien: Nine were cancelled—1,- 
713 outstanding. 


[Translation] 
17132 


Mr. Belanger: Yes. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Gratton, in para- 
graph 6 you spoke of problems which French 
Canadians of the province of Ontario had,— 
and in paragraph 7, you said: 

However, they are not all of them solved. 
What are those problems that exist today? 


Mr. Gratton: Mr. Senator, it would take me 
too long to answer you; in order to make it 
short, I will ask our Chief Editor, Mr. Gin- 
gras, to answer you. 


Mr. Marcel Gingras, Chief Editor, “Le 
Droit”: There is the school problem, which 
has not yet been fully solved, notwithstanding 
the new 1968 laws in Ontario, Bill No. 141, 
which became Act No. 141, which authorizes, 
for instance, the existence of French speaking 
Secondary Public Schools. 


Senator Beaubien: Yes. 


Mr. Gingras: There are still sectors in 
Ontario where we must fight to obtain even. 
primary French schools—several sectors, and 
notwithstanding that Act. There are still sec- 
tors in Ontario where, notwithstanding Act 
No. 141, which provides for secondary schools, 
Itnds materially or physically impossible to 
build a school. For instance, a secondary 
school will certainly not be opened in Hamil- 
ton for a handfull of French speaking 
students. 


Senator Beaubien: No. 


Mr. Gingras: They need a regional school 
now, and that is a problem. Now then, there 
must be an understanding between the vari- 
ous school commissions. 
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There is also the question of the Universi- 
ties—and we confirm directly, we, French 
speaking Ontarians, that the University of 
Ottawa and the Laurentian University are bi- 
lingual universities. However, we know quite 
well that, basically, the French speaking 
people do not sufficiently take advantage of 
these two institutions, so that many courses 
that could be given in French, are not given 
due to a lack of students. Algonquin College 
offers courses in the French language,—and 
there are other community colleges,—but the 
young people do not even wish to take advan- 
tage of them. There is, therefore, work to do 
among them; and it is much more up to the 
readers, at this time, than up to the 
governments. 


Senator Beaubien: Yes, I understand. 


Mr. Gratton: Senator, I might report to you 
the most recent case, the most typical case— 
the Champlain School, here in Ottawa, which 
you know. 


Senator Beaubien: Yes. 


Mr. Gratton: There is the Champlain 
Secondary School, which the School Commis- 
sion had given to be taught in French, and 
now, the Commission came back on _ its 
decision. 


Senator Beaubien: It is not true that there 
were not enough French Canadian students? I 
am not fully acquainted with the details. 


_Mr. Gingras: If you will allow me,—there 
are 5000 vacant places in the Public second- 
ary schools in Ottawa, in which English is 
spoken. In the French speaking Public 
secondary schools, they need more places; by 
displacing the English speaking students that 
attend Champlain, and by sending them to 
other schools, the institution would be 
relieved and be placed at the d’sposal of the 
French speaking students, without increasing 
the taxes of the tax-payers, and without 
building a new school. 


- Senator Beaubien: That seems to make 


sense. 


‘Mr. Gingras: Yes; the English speaking 
population is not numerous enough to fill 
their schools,—and we, we are too numerous 
for our schools. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Gratton, you state in 
paragraph 3, that the Syndicate still owns 100 
per cent of the shares of CKCH? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. 
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Senator Beaubien: 100 per cent of the 
shares of “Hebdo-Revue”, and of Impri- 
merie Leclerc? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. 


Senator Beaubien: Does that mean that you 
intend to sell or dispose of them? 


Mr. Gratton: You see: your question relates 
probably to what you have seen approximate- 
ly one month ago, that Telemedia purchased 
CKCH. 


Senator Beaubien: It was bought? 


approval. 
Senator Beaubien: Yes, I understand. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


“Syndicat d’ceuvres Sociales Limitée” today) 
} 


Mr. Gratton: I must understand you cor 
rectly. What do you mean with control? 


the company? 


Mr. Gratton: Control over the shares,—th 
Oblate Fathers. 


Mr. Fortier: The ‘“Oblats de Marie 
Immaculee” are having actual control ove 
the shares,—1722 shares presently issued an 
outstanding? 


‘ 
: 
Mr. Fortier: Who has actual control ove) 
| 
. 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, and I might say, if al 
wish, and it will better answer your ques 
that they own 72 per cent of the shares. | 


| 
Mr. Fortier: Before referring to the Obla’) 
Fathers... | 


Mr. Gratton: Come on, come on. 


Mr. Fortier: They own 72 per cent,—meai| | 
ing, there remains 28 per cent. Are those | 
per cent distributed among the other shart, 
holders in a very diffuse manner, or are thei) 
blocks of shares? 


Mr. Gratton: No; there are persons Wl! 
own one share; there are others who own fi) 
shares and others who own three shares. Th 
reason for the fact that you are given) 
number of shares that are unknown is th 
most of those persons bought their shares 
1912 and 1913, and when they bought a sha 
for $100 they probably thought that it w 
rather a gift they were making,—but th 
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vere given a piece of paper that said: you 
‘wn one share. These people never showed 
hem in their estates, because that was the 
vay it was done. Maybe I should emphasize 
he historical fact that “Le Droit”, a daily 
ewspaper, was founded in 1913 with $8,700. 


q am wondering, whether I should have said 
iat today, because, from an economic point 
r view, that does not count any longer. How- 
ver, I notice that there are several journal- 
ts in the room and it is now alleged that it 
kes at least three million to start a daily 
»wspaper, if not more. If the value of the 
‘oney in 1913 and in 1969 is taken into con- 
‘deration, it would have taken at least from 
/0,000 to 150,000 to start a daily newspaper 
i that time,—and I, personally, believe that 
iwas a miracle how the “Le Droit” has been 
ele to survive all of it; I still do not under- 
and it. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it because the Oblates own 


/ per cent of the shares,—it is a miracle. 


Mr. Gratton: The Oblates did not own 72 
rr cent of the shares at that time. You know, 
ju are asking me that question and, if you 
vil permit, I should like to add the following. 


{ do not know, but I think that you Sena- 
t's know what is going on; has it not already 
bon said that a certain religious community 
i Canada controlled the Canada Steamship 
lie. If you have not heard it,—I have heard 
itand, furthermore, I have had figures to 
s)port it, but I cannot give them now. But, 
dss that mean that that religious community 
hi one word to say in the administration of 
tl Canada Steamship Line, in a case, for 
irtance, where a man and woman wished to 
ret a cabin and who were supposed to be 
mn and wife?—No, no,—and that is the 
réson why I must tell you myself, that “Le 
Dyit” has been able to survive, thanks to the 
Oates. 


fr. Fortier: Mr. Gratton... 


Ir. Gratton: If you will permit me 
plise,—I told you earlier that our company 
he never paid dividends before last year,— 
Mining that the profits had always been 
re vested in the enterprise. If it is taken into 
Cosideration that the value of the share is 
$1), which means that the Oblate have put 
abroximately $138,000 in the company... 


enator all, 
€Vv-ything? 


™ Gratton: Yes, in all, and for every- 
‘8,—and that, today, we are going into the 


Beaubien: In and for 
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market for improvements, for an amount of 
approximately two and one half million dol- 
lars,—in 1970, for the purchase of machinery, 
new construction, and so on. That is the same 
thing,—I told you earlier, when you asked me 
that question,—I told you that our newspaper 
was catholic. That does not mean that the 
information given by the paper is controled 
by the Oblates. Personally, I can tell you that 
for 23 years,—I came to the “Droit” first as 
manager, I then got a promotion and was 
appointed general manager, and later on, I 
got to the management’s office and I became 
executive vice president and Director general. 
I can tell you, personally, and I can vow for it 
with my hand on the Bible, if you are inter- 
ested, and I have never had, not even once, 
an order from the Oblates to the effect that: 
you must do this, you must do that. 


First of all, our Board of Directors consists 
of seven members, of which two are Oblates 
and five are laymen, and I can teli you that 
the laymen control the “Le Droit”. The 
Oblates are there, and with reason, because 
they have control over the shares. I have 
never felt any interference, and I can tell you, 
and you may have been able to observe it in 
the papers,— and you are reading “Le Droit’’, 
I hope,—that often “Le Droit” has published 
things against the community,—among others, 
against the University of Ottawa,—which 
even the English newspapers of Ottawa did 
not wish to touch themselves,—and we have 
had sharp criticism,—because we were fully 
independent; and we are fully independent 
with respect to editorial matters, first of all, 
and I can tell you, equally as much as to 
financial matters. 

Personally, I have full authority at “Le 
Droit” as executive vice president. I receive 
orders from nobody; I am a member of the 
Board of Directors and problems are dis- 
cussed during our monthly Board of Direc- 
tors’ meetings, and I am told this or that, and 
I take my personal point of view, and when a 
resolution is approved, that finishes it; I have 
control,—I have never had any interference,— 
and Mr. Gingras, who is chief editor of “Le 
Droit” can tell you that he has had never, not 
even once, interference from the Community 
of the Oblates. Not only that, you should not 
forget that the Oblates not only contributed 
here,—I knew that that question would come 
up, and that is why I was prepared... 


Mr. Fortier: There has been no criticism 
from this part. 
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Mr. Gratton: No, there has been no criti- 
cism, but I should like to put my points 
cross, to bring out the point of view of the 
company. 


Mr. Fortier: You have answered almost all 
the questions which I was going to ask. 


Mr. Gratton: There is one other question, 
which I can answer, that the Oblates have 
greatly contributed... 


Mr. Fortier: This is bigger than a miracle 
because you are able to answer a question 
which I have not asked! 


Mr. Gratton: I expected that question! 


The Oblates have contributed to the surviv- 
al of French in Canada, not only in Ontario, 
but outside Quebec, everywhere. Take the 
schools and the University, as well as the 
newspapers in Ontario—meaning us—and in 
Manitoba and also in Saskatchewan; they 
went there with their contributions. I am con- 
vinced that they are still putting money in it 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. But not in 
Ottawa. I have never asked the Oblates for 
one dime to operate the “Le Droit”, since I 
have been there, since 23 years. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there a reason why the 
actual owner of “Le Droit”, meaning the 
community of “Oblats de Marie-Immaculee” 
is not mentioned in your paper, for example 
in the heading, on the editorial page? This is 
a question which we are asking everybody 
appearing before the committee, meaning, 
whether the name of the true owner should 
not be printed in the paper? 


Mr. Gratton: Listen, you have the name, 
which is the “Syndicat d’Oeuvres Sociales 
Limitee,”—which is a strange name, which is 
ridiculous—that is my impression because, 
when you get to Toronto among the English, 
they are asking: the Syndicat—what does that 
mean?—the word “ceuvre’,—they don’t know 
how to pronounce it in English, they say 
“cauvre”’—they do not know how to pronounce 
and they say, “What does it mean?” 

That is the reason why we are trying to 
have a change of name for “Le Droit 
Limitee”. I should not like to have “Le Droit 
Limitee”, I have tried to have “Le Droit 
Incorporee”, because “Le Droit Limitee” 
becomes limited, is that not so. But, we 
cannot have it, because it is a Federal chart- 
er, and steps are presently being undertaken 
by our attorneys, in order that the owner of 
“Le Droit” becomes “Le Droit Limitee”. 
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Mr. Fortier: Meaning, a change of name? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, definitely. 


Mr. Fortier: 
quite recently? 


Did you take that decisior 


Mr. Gratton: Six months ago. 


Mr. Fortier: The attorneys. That does no) 
go fast!—I come back to the question, such as 
is it correct that it is mentioned in your pape} 
that the paper is published by Le Syndica 
d’Oeuvres Sociales Limitee, on the editorie, 
page—but, would you object to the fact tha’ 
under the heading “Le Syndicat D’Oeuvre) 
Sociales Limitee”, or “Le Droit Incorporee” i 
is mentioned that the community of Oblats d) 
Marie-Immaculee is the owner, or owns ‘| 
per cent of the shares of the company? 


Mr. Gratton: Quite definitely. Why? 
Mr. Fortier: You would object? 


Mr. Gratton: To say that?—yes. But whyj) 
Are we not a company with a Federal char) 
er? We are a Federal company. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gratton, do not think th) 
this is a question which we only pose to VM 
Gratton; it is a question asked of all t) 
witnesses appearing before the committee.) 


Mr. Gratton: I will now answer you, all 
Mr. Gingras is here, and he can tell you— 
has asked me for at least one year why we 
not show the name of the owners. 

I expect to have the name changed frc 
“Syndicat D’Oeuvres Sociales Limitee” to “| 
Droit Limitee” to show that Aurele Gratton) 
Director general, Marcel Gingras, chief edit) 
and Jean-Robert Belanger, treasurer; it v) 
be indicated in that manner. But it serves) 
useful purpose to make a change at this tir, 


we are waiting for it, 
ever, as I said earlier, 
Steamship Line show that the such and sl 
nuns have control over the company? 


Mr. Fortier: Unfortunately, they do ¢ 
publish a newspaper. \* 


Mr. Gratton: Listen,—they have a prosf* 
tus which they mailed when they borrow |, 
and they have never shown that the n5 
control the company. 


Senator Beaubien: The “Montreal Star” is 
never shown who controls the “Mont ! 
Star” either? iM 
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_ Mr. Gratton: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you not believe that in the 
ase of a newspaper in Canada we should be 
nterested in that question in a different 


- aanner, than when dealing, for instance, with 


company operating ships, or a company 
elling grain? 


| Mr. Gratton: I fail to see the difference. 
‘ou speak of “Le Droit”, but do you know 
nat we are doing a bigger business with our 
ommercial printing than with the newspa- 
er? 


_Mr. Fortier: No, but I am interested to 
now it. You are doing a bigger printing 
usiness? 


| Mr, Gratton: Yes. 


‘Senator Beaubien: Greater profits? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes,—Because the commercial 

tinting business is the best organized ,— 
ecause I would not wish the people from 
fontreal to think that we are better orga- 
ized that they are,—we are better organized 
jan many others in Montreal and in Toron- 
); between Montreal and Toronto, our com- 
any is the best organized from the point of 
ew of commercial printing businesses. 


Mr. Fortier: You are, therefore, saying that 
ou would look askance at the publication in 
ur newspaper of the shareholders who con- 
ol the limited company? 


Mr. Gratton: Well, listen,—have you ever 
‘en a company that tells you, for instance, 
vat one of your senators controls in excess 
‘ five million, let us say, in that business? Let 
\ say, for instance, that it is a liquor compa- 
7, would it say that that senator owns five 
lillion shares, who controls the company? 
Tay? Listen,—let us reverse the roles,... 


Mr. Fortier: We are speaking of a newspa- 
jr, Mr. Gratton. 


‘Mr. Gratton: What difference does it make? 
‘Mr. Fortier: It is just that... 


Mr. Gratton: It is a limited company witha 
hderal charter. 


I 

Mr. Fortier: Therefore, in your testimony, 
ju say that there is no difference between a 
‘mpany operating a newspaper and a com- 
ny selling liquor? Is that correct? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, clearly .. absolutely 
Im’t you agree with me on that? 
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Mr. Fortier: Unfortunately, it is not up to 
me to give testimony. 


Mr. Gratton: I am asking you the question, 
now. You asked me the question, I answered 
you, and now... 


Mr. Fortier: We are here to hear testimoy 
from people with interests in this field. 


Mr. Gratton: I would not have you think I 
was trying to be clever, there; it was for my 
own information; perhaps if I knew what you 
were thinking, I could change my ideas. 


Mr. Fortier: Certain opinions have been 
expressed, Mr. Gratton, to the effect that in 
the field of newspaper journalism, the ques- 
tion of responsibility to the public, to the 
community, was extremely important, and 
that in the Hull region and in the Ottawa 
region, for example, in this case, as you say, 
it is the Order of the Oblate Fathers of Mary 
Immaculate that is, in effect, the owner of the 
newspaper. Well, that is important. 


There is another example of the same thing 
in Saskatchewan—a company called XYZ 
Limited; but I personally think it is important 
to know that it is Mr. Sifton who controls 
XYZ Limited. 

A number of people have expressed the 
opinion, before this Committee, that the cor- 
porate veil should be lifted, and that the 
names of those who own shares in the news- 
paper should be made public. I am not saying 
that the Committee leans in one direction 
rather than another; I am asking you the 
question. I am not a senator, don’t look at me. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Gratton 


answered... 


has 


Mr. Gratton: So you do not live in the 
area? 


Mr. Fortier: No. I am from Montreal. 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, because in this area, 
everyone, when speaking of CKCH, Le Droit, 
Hebdo-Revue, and so on, it’s the Oblate 
Fathers, and they say so. 


Senator Beaubien: They know it? 


Mr. Gratton: There is no need to publish it, 
for that matter. 


Mr. Fortier: Even though I am from Mont- 
real, I knew it. But you anticipated my ques- 
tion, Mr. Gratton, by saying that the Order 
had at no time exercised any control whatso- 
ever over the administration of the newspa- 
per. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Gratton: Excuse me, I did not say 
“over the administration’”—not only over the 
administration, but even over the newspaper’s 
opinions. I told you just now to ask Mr. Gin- 
gras whether the Oblate Father had ever 
asked him to write such and such pro or con; 
not con, of course—but I would like Mr. Gin- 
gras to tell you. 


Mr. Fortier: I shall put the question to Mr. 
Gingras. 


Myr. Gingras: I have quite often had occa- 
sion to write articles against the University of 
Ottawa—not the University as such, but cer- 
tain aspects of life at the University of 
Ottawa. Almost every time, I received com- 
ments from Oblate fathers who were most 
indignant—but none of that did anything to 
change my mind. They tried to show me that 
I was being too harsh, or that I was exag- 
gerating, that I was not taking account of the 
courses open to them, and so on. Sometimes, 
they gave me information that enabled me to 
write a new editorial; but they have never 
made me change my mind. 


For example, I still maintain, as I have 
written, that when the University of Ottawa’s 
Faculty of Medicine was founded, it should 
have been made a French faculty; at that 
time, it would have been sufficient to hire 
French-speaking professors and say that it 
was a French faculty, and it would have 
become French. 


Whenever I wrote this, they complained. 
Others wrote it before I did, however, and 
they complained then, too; but we are still 
writing it. 

Mr. Fortier: Have they written you letters 
that you have published? 


Mr. Gingras: Letters? No, never. 
Mr. Fortier: Not at any time? 
Mr. Gingras: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gingras, have they never 
suggested, directly or indirectly, that they 
were the owners of Le Droit, and that you 
should not publish such articles? 


Mr. Gingras: Never, not once. Last year—I 
am going back to the previous question—a 
case occurred that is fairly typical, I think: 
when the Faculty of Education was being 
established, and the provincial Government in 
Toronto wanted to make it a predominantly 
French faculty, not to say exclusively French; 
the university authorities wanted to make it a 
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bilingual faculty—in other words, to trait 
French-language and English-language teach) 
ers. Personally, I took the provincial Govern 
ment’s side against the Universit; 
authorities—I was criticized, of course, but | 
took no notice; I said: that is your opinior 
mine is different and similar to that of th 
provincial Government. The Government ij 
Toronto is offering us something, and we ar 
refusing it. 


Mr. Gratton: Anyway, it’s the same thing- 
there may be, I won’t say “suckers”, but al 
kinds of people who belong to such and suc 
a group, who are going to make represente 
tions to us. But it’s the dog that wags the tail. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you receive any pressure c 
that sort? 


Mr. Gratton: 
question... 


There again, that is 


Mr. Fortier: You know, I have not followe 
the discussions here, the last month, but... 


Mr. Gratton: As I said just now, in the 2 
years I have been with Le Droit, I have neve 
had telephone calls in which they let fly an 
chewed me out. First of all, my personal con 
mitment was that I had interference from 1 
one, and as long as it served their purpose, | 
would stay there; they kept me for 23 year 
and so I shall be retiring soon. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gratton, what role do tl 
Oblate Fathers of Mary Immaculate play : 
the newspaper, Le Droit? 


Mr. Gratton: None; and I can tell you th 
our board of directors meets every month; 
have seen such things as proposals put fo 
ward by an Oblate father that were reject 
because there were five against two. 


Mr. Fortier: I think you explained just ne 
that you were three against two? 


Mr. Gratton: No, five against two; t 
laymen have control of Le Droit. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gratton, when did y' 
decide to sell the CKCH shares? 


Mr. Gratton: About three months ago 
without consulting the board of directors. 


Mr. Fortier: I take it, of course, that t) 
decision was confirmed by the board } 
directors? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, it was, afterwards. | 
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_ Mr. Fortier: You say, “without consulta- 
ion”. So it was you who took the decision 
ogether with your colleagues? 

| Mr. Gration: Well, you see, that becomes a 
ery delicate question, because it could be 
aought that I am supreme, and that I do as I 
rish at Le Droit. 


|Mr. Fortier: Well, in order to get away 
‘om this delicate aspect, I shall put the ques- 
on this way: when the decision was made, 
‘as it made on a question of principle, 
amely, that the owner of a newspaper 
ould not at the same time be the owner of a 
idio station? 


Mr. Gratton: I am happy you asked me that 
uestion; that is precisely the reason why— 
ad note well—what we did was to sell only 
\e radio part. 


‘Mr. Fortier: Of CKCH? 


‘Mr. Gratton: Yes; the properties are being 
itained—they are worth much more than the 
(her part. We are not in business as a real 
«tate agency, but if the CRTC approves the 
sle, we are selling all we have—even the 
loperty and a piece of land in Deschénes. 


Mr. Fortier: As you know, of course, that is 
ce of the problems the Committee will have 
t deal with: an individual or a company’s 
cmership of various information media, that 
i the written press and the electronic 
f2ss—and you decided that you should not 
k an owner of both. Could the Committee 
har your reasons for that? How did you 
aive at that decision? 


Mr. Gratton: In the first place, as I was 
sving just now, Le Droit is expanding; the 
€oansion has been fairly considerable over, 
S’, the last four or five years, and we natu- 
tly had to concentrate all our efforts into a 
Sgle organization, the press organization. I 
f(nd it was a waste of time to divide our 
eorts between two organizations, instead of 
Cicentrating all of them on Le Droit. The 
P’pose of that was, and I do not know 
Wether you saw the statement that was 
sied on December 18: 


-.-has decided to sell the radio equip- 
“ment of CKCH in order to concentrate all 

efforts on the improvement of the news- 
Paper and the modernization of _ its 
_ equipment. 


_f:, Fortier: Am I to understand that from 
4 ocial point of view, you see no objection to 
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one person’s controlling both a radio station 
and a newspaper in the same area of Cana- 
da—or do you have an objection? 


Mr. Gratton: Well, you see—we have run 
CKCH-Le Droit for about 25 years; I did not 
notice too many objections. But on the other 
hand, I do not like setting myself up as a 
judge on that point; it is rather for the 
Committee... 


Mr. Fortier: We want to hear your views; 
that was the reason for your coming here, to 
give us your opinions. 


Mr. Gratton: Of course, there is always a 
danger if opinion in a city is concentrated 
using the newspaper, the radio and televi- 
sion—that can probably become dangerous; 
but I would not say that it is dangerous to 
that extent. 


Mr. Fortier: At what point can it become 
dangerous? Let us not discuss specific cases, 
but in general terms? At what point can it 
become dangerous? 


Mr. Gratton: Well, look, you know as well 
as I that if you control the thinking of a 
whole community—it depends on the owners. 


Mr. Fortier: If I understand aright, it is the 
inherent power that is dangerous, is it not, 
because as long as the power is properly 
exercised, obviously there is no problem? But 
is the Committee to understand that it is the 
exercise of that power that could be 
dangerous? 


Mr. Gratton: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you conceive, say, in 
Canada, a region—or I could go farther and 
Say: a province—in which all the information 
media were controlled by one person?.Is 16.3 
good thing or a bad thing, in your opinion? 


Mr. Gratton: In one province, it certainly is 
not a good thing. 


Mr. Fortier: In a municipality, or a town? 


Mr. Gratton: It still depends on the owners, 
for example. As you know, the Southams and 
the Lord Thomsons are often mentioned, but 
after all, those people are left in complete 
freedon to express their opinions. 


Mr. Fortier: What makes you say that? 


Mr. Gratton: Well, look, I have many col- 
leagues in newspaper chains—Southam, 
Thomson, F.P.—and as far as the newspaper’s 
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opinion is concerned, we may say that they 
are certainly free to express it. 


Senator Beaubien: Like you? 


Mr. Gratton: And I think that yesterday, I 
saw and read a copy of the report that 
Norman Smith is to present to you tomorrow, 
I believe; it cannot be said that the Ottawa 
Journal is controlled by F. P. Publications. 
Administratively speaking, certainly; you 
know, it is like control of the press; it is 
constantly said that one group controls the 
entire press; the Montreal group will be 
mentioned. 

It is preferable for it to be in private 
hands; but on the other hand, I can assure 
you that we independents sometimes have 
trouble. I know that in our case, there are 
problems. 

If you have a group of five or six papers, 
you can share your expenses, with the result 
that it helps you at the end of the year; but 
when you are independent, it is much more 
difficult to do it, because when someone is 
needed, such a group as the Montreal papers 
can send a man to Paris, and they can share 
that among five or six papers. But as for us, 
do we have the means to send a man to 
Paris? We do not. In this, there are advan- 
tages and disadvantages on both sides. 


Mr. Fortier: Am I right in understanding 
you to say that essentially and basically, it is 
preferable for a newspaper to be indepen- 
dent? 


Mr. Gratton: That, Sir, is the ideal; we 
always strive towards it, but it is not easy to 
achieve; the ideal is a wonderful thing, but 
when is it achieved? 


Mr. Fortier: In this world? 
Mr. Gratton: Not in this world. 


Mr. Fortier: I would not want you to be 
shocked by my question, but do you at Le 
Droit look upon yourselves as an Ottawa 
newspaper, or as a Hull newspaper? 


Mr. Gratton: A Franco-Ontarian newspa- 
per, first of all. It says so in our brief. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, I know. 


Mr. Gratton: First of all; naturally, we are 
near Hull, because Hull helps us too. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you tell us how your 
circulation is divided between Hull and 
Ottawa? 
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Mr. Gratton: Mr. Bélanger has some fig-) 
ures, I believe. ty 

Mr. Bélanger: Approximately 40 per cent of] 
our circulation is on the Ontario side, and 60 
per cent on the Quebec side. The bulk of ou 
circulation on both sides of the river is, fj 
course, concentrated in the Ottawa-Hull area, 


Mr. Gratton: On the other hand, it must no’! 
be forgotten that Ontario is about 26 per cen 
French-speaking, compared with a figure 0) 
92 or 93 per cent for Quebec. 


Mr. Fortier: Whom do you regard as youl 
main competitor? 


Mr. Gratton: The two English papers. 
Mr. Fortier: The two Ottawa papers? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, because this is an are) 
that is 90 to 95 per cent bilingual, I woul) 
say, with the result, of course, that we do nc; 
get all the advertising the English papers ge! 
Consequently, we may publish a 48-pag_ 
paper one day, while the others are publish) 
ing a 76- or 80-page paper. There are man} 
people who buy a newspaper for its thicknes| 
not for its content. | 


Mr. Fortier: On the other hand, you sa 
that your competitors are the Ottawa Citize) 
and Journal? | 


Mr. Gration: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: In your advertising, you say—. 
quote: 
85 per cen of Le Droit readers indicat) 
neither of the Ottawa English dailies ree 
yesterday. 
at 
How do you reconcile that with what yi 
say? 


. Mr. Gratton: You were told just now th 
our circulation is 40,000; the others have ov. 
80,000. When we say 80, it is there that \ 
must make a distinction. We are not discus 
ing total circulation, because I can persona! 
assure you that there is a duplication of c! 
culation, in Ottawa, between the Journal ai 
the Citizen and Le Droit—but we do have) 
readership, according to a survey carried C) 
not by Le Droit, but by an independ 
company. 7 | 

Mr. Fortier: What class of readers do y 
have? Haven’t you already made a survey; 
the class of readers? Do you have some fit 
ings from this survey that you could give us” 


_ Mr. Gratton: Yes, but it is rather difficult 
yecause, without wishing to be divisive, on 
ne side you have the intellectual, and on the 
ther you have the fellow who works in a 
actory, and so on. 


, Mr. Fortier: 
pproximately? 
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Mr. Gratton: Well, let us say 40-60. 


How does it break down, 


_Mr. Fortier: The problem you have with 
le dispatches from the Canadian Press that 
ou mention in paragraph 22 of your brief— 
ad without wishing to suggest the answer to 
ou, though you suggest it yourself—it seems 
yme that it puts you at a disadvantage in 
‘lation to your competitors in Ottawa, the 
itizen and the Journal, which receive the 
spatches in English? 


| Mr. Gratton: Yes, up to a point, you might 
Ly; the news will arrive in English, over the 
nglish wire service, before the French, and 


e have to translate—to have translators. 
‘It’s the same thing with advertising; 95 per 
ynt of the people who advertise in Le Droit 
ye English-speaking. 


‘Mr. Fortier: How many? 


Mr. Gratton: I would say 95 per cent; they 
ind us the advertisements in English, and 
iat is why we have to have a staff of trans- 
‘tors, in excess of seven people—which 
‘creases our costs, because we have to trans- 
Ite, apart from the making up, because the 
aglish newspapers will very often receive 
le advertisement already prepared for the 
jinter—while we have to translate, and set 
fe whole thing up. 


Mr. Fortier: It’s all messed up? 
Mr. Gratton: Yes. 


Senator Beaubien: It’s rather difficult, 
Icause you have to have a good man to do 
tat? 

Mr. Gratton: We don’t have just one, we 
Ive seven working on translation, which 
imreases our operating costs considerably. 
[ext] 

The Chairman: Could you not pass the cost 


€ this translation on to the advertising 
aency? 


Mr. Gratton: No. 
The Chairman: Have you tried? 


Senator Beaubien: He would pass the ad 
t somebody else. 
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The Chairman: Have you tried to pass it 
on? 


Mr. Gratton: Not only that, sir, but what 
happened sometimes: the fact that both Eng- 
lish papers are bigger than us... 


The Chairman: Yes? 


Mr. Gratton: They get the mats first and 
we get them only after. So instead of having 
two days to do the work, we have only one 
day. And then we have to translate and make 
it up, and everything. 


The Chairman: Could you not have a ser- 
vice charge for this? 


Mr. Gratton: I wish he knew the advertis- 
ers. What they want, they want. 


The Chairman: Well, I know the advertiser, 
and they want to use your paper or they 
would not be placing advertisements there. 


Mr. Gratton: Well... 


The Chairman: I am sure you have consid- 
ered it. 


Mr. Gration: We have. 


[Translation] 


Mr. Fortier: In your brief, you were dis- 
cussing postal rates, weren’t you, and obvi- 
ously, as everyone knows, they have risen 
substantially. You do not give any figures, but 
you say that today, thousands of people are 
deprived of news the daily papers used to 
bring them, before the postal rates went up. 

Might we know what percentage of your 
circulation was mailed, and what the percent- 
age is today? How many readers do you 
have? 


Mr. Gratton: On February 1, 1967, we had 
7,815 mail subscribers. On December 31, 1969, 
we only had 1,750. 


Mr. Fortier: You lost 5,000 subscribers? 
Mr. Gratton: Over 6,000. 

Mr. Fortier: Over 80 per cent? 

Mr. Gratton: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it your testimony, Mr. Grat- 
ton, that you lost... 


Mr. Gratton: I have the supporting figures. 


Mr. Fortier: But, your testimony is to the 
effect that you lost those readers because 
OLAD. 
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'Mr. Gratton: Definitely. 


Mr. Fortier: 
postal rates? 


Because of the increase in 


Mr. Gratton: Definitely. You see, what hap- 
pens—is that it has always been said that the 
Post Office Department gave a subsidy to 
newspapers—which is as ridiculous as can be. 


Mr. Fortier: In your opinion, it is a subsidy 
to the readers? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, to the readers, which 
means—you have 6,000 readers, and if you 
take an average of three per family, that is 
18,000 readers that you do not have, who are 
now with radio or television. What I find most 
strange is that the CBC is subsidized, and not 
only to take employees away from us, but to 
take people who used to read us before. 


Mr. Fortier: According to you—you made a 
study to find out whether those 5 or 6,000 
readers received a newspaper today? If so, 
what was the result? 


Mr. Gratton: On February 1, 1967, we had 
7,815 readers, by mail; on February 1, 1968, 
we had 6,839 readers; on December 31, 1969, 
we still had 1,750—and that is the way it has 
been in the past year, because, as we send out 
invoices, which were $15.00 before, and which 
now are $30.00, people leave us. 


Mr. Fortier: Those are very eloquent fig- 
ures but I ask you, do you know whether 
those readers, who have dropped you, do they 
get another newspaper now? 


Mr. Gratton: That is just it—because we 
always try to get those people back, they are 
seen, and they tell us: it is too expensive. 


Mr. Fortier: No more newspaper? 
Mr. Gratton: No more newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: And when they say, no more 
newspaper, that means neither Le Droit nor 
any other newspaper? 


Mr. Gratton: Perhaps there is a weekly, but 
it cannot give the same information as a 
daily. 

Mr. Fortier: But there is no daily? 

Mr. 


Mr. Fortier: There is no daily which fills 
the void that is created? 


Mr. Gratton: No, and as I said a while ago, 
when you think that Le Droit is the only 


Gratton: No, there is no daily. 
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daily in Ontario, which represents Ontario) 
thinking, and that our territory went as far as 
Hearst—you understand what is happening) 
to-day—our circulation is gradually going 
down. 


Mr. Fortier: Am I right in thinking thai 
most of those readers whom you lost were 
living in Ontario rather than in Quebec? 


Mr. Gratton: There are some in Quebec’ 
but mainly in Ontario—that is, the Sturgeor} 
Falls area. . 


Mr. Fortier; Sudbury? 


Mr. Gratton: Sudbury, Kapuskasing, = 
land Lake—all those places. 

If we could find it possible to deliver bil 
motor vehicle, for example—well, we couk 
get people at 60c. a week—that isn’t as bad 
But when a person has to give $30 in oni 
shot, they drop you. 


Senator Beaubien: There would be no wa; 
of sending an account every three month) 
only? 


Mr. Gratton: Even for three months—tha 
may mean, for three months, 32 or $33— 
can’t give you the exact figures. 


Senator Beaubien: That would mean mor 
bookkeeping? 


Mr. Graiton: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Now, all those people, who ar 
in large part French Canadians, living i 
Ontario, whose only newspaper was Le Dro: 
no longer have a newspaper? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. Where the main thing) 
were in Le Droit,—you know, you can hay 
some in the English papers, but small thing 
the main things were in Le Droit, and to-da)| 
they do not get them. 


Mr. Fortier: I noticed in Le Droit—an) 
even when I am in Montreal, I read it when 
am in the area—I noticed that you hav 
reporters in many centres, in Ontario, do yo 
not—as well as in Quebec, besides? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Since you have lost all tho: 
readers, you know in what areas, obviousl) 
you have lost them? | 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sure that you have tho! 
figures. Do you still have people aval 
those places? 


Mr. Gratton: That is so true that, until 
9-day, Le Droit did not have a correspondent 
1 Toronto, and now, we have a man, and it 
' the only French language daily in Canada 


i 


) have a correspondent at Queen’s Park. 
} 


Mr. Fortier: Permanently? 
} 
aA Gratton: Yes, permanently; it is some- 


ie from Hamilton who travels every evening 
ad morning to cover it. 


‘Senator Beaubien: There is no way of 
elivering by truck, because that would cost 


io much? 


ight add, even if it does not interest the 
mmmittee very much, that we tried a north- 
n edition—which lasted for a year and nine 
yonths; we spent $485,000 and yet, it was 
\th the approval of the clergy there; it was 
¢ edition which was printed in Ottawa in 
te evening, which was postdated and was 
sat by truck during the night and was dis- 
tbuted in the morning; we began with 5,000 
éd the first thing we knew, we were down 
t 1,500. 


i Gratton: It is too expensive—and I 


‘Bettator Beaubien: What did it cost? What 
di they pay for the newspaper? 


Mr. Gratton: They paid the usual price. 
Senator Beaubien: 10¢ 


Mr. Gratton: Well, at that time, it wasn’t 
1—it was around 7¢ 


Mr. Fortier: Unless Mr. Kierans decides to 
aend the Act, do you expect that you are 
g§ng to have to live with those rates? Are 
y1 looking for a solution to the problem? 


Mr. Gratton: We are looking; we are trying 
torganize truck delivery, everywhere, in the 
mediate Ottawa area. There is no point in 
thaking about the north, unless the person is 
ecvinced, and it is nothing for him to spend 
$i a year. 


fr. Fortier: I presume that you cannot 
alorb that increase yourself? 


fr. Gratton: Well—I have some figures. 
: Canadian Press was mentioned. Perhaps 
th is beside the point—but it was said that 


th Canadian Press should have a French 
‘Service, 


__t. Fortier: That is not beside 


th; is part. of the Comimttee’s 
Te rence. 


the point; 
terms of 
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Mr. Gratton: I was a member of the 
Canadian Press committee which made that 
study in 1965, taking 1964 figures as a basis 
naturally. I was a member naturally—it was 
the French service of the Canadian Presses 1 
gave figures in the report; but if to-day we 
tried—it is impossible from the economie 
viewpoint. You know that we cannot 
charge—we tried to charge $30, and you see 
the results, we lose subscribers; if you try to 
charge too much per line—in Ottawa, for 
example, we are trying, with the English 
newspapers, to keep the “milline rate’—I do 
not know what the French expression is 
exactly—it is the cost per line. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Gratton: When it is $5, we could keep 
it at $3.50, in Ottawa. We can’t any longer 
because we have to increase the cost per line; 
it was increased by 2¢ a line, which is going 
to bring in approximately $25,000, for the 
national advertiser, per year. 

The wage increase alone that was given to 
the employees, in 1970, is around $150,000. 

In 1965, we paid $16 less for a ton of news- 
print than we pay to-day, since January 1. 
Do you know what that means, in five years? 
That means a quarter of a million dollars. We 
have to try and find ways to balance our 
budget—and that is not easy. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you say that you have an 
agreement with the Ottawa newpsapers con- 
cerning the milline rate? 


Mr. Gratton: No, it is not an agreement. 
Only, if we charge too much, the national 
buyer in Toronto or in Montreal is going to 
say to himself that he can get it more cheaply 
in English newspapers. 


Mr. Fortier: But, he will not 


be reaching 
the same market. 


Mr. Gratton: He will not be reaching the 
same market, but well, you always have deal- 
ings with the English. 


Mr. Fortier: I am quoting you. 
Mr. Gratton: Yes, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is that a fact, that they will 
not reach the same market? 


Mr. Gratton: They will not be reaching the 
same market, but, as I said a while ago, you 
have a bilingual population, we do not have 
to lose our circulation; if we lose our circula- 
tion, we have to cut our advertising rates. 
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Senator Beaubien: Subscribers pay $30 a 
year? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. 


Senator Beaubien: Isn’t there a way to send 
two bills—one every six months? They would 
forget that they have already paid? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, but you have the office 
work. 


Senator Beaubien: Yes, but you could send 
them, and they may forget the first six 
months. 


Mr. Gratton: You know, you cannot send 
out bills without that costing you some 
money. When we write a letter, it costs us 
$1.75 a letter. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Gratton, it costs you 
more to lose subscribers than to send two 
bills a year? 


Mr, Gratton: Yes, I understand, but on the 
other hand... 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gratton, you mentioned, in 
paragraph 13, that you do not publish any 
announcement “which may be false, mislead- 
ing or immoral”. 

Are we to understand that you check the 
content of announcements, to find out wheth- 
er it is false, misleading or immoral? 


Mr. Gratton: Definitely, always. 


Mr. Fortier: What standard do you use?—I 
am thinking mainly of the word “immoral”. 


Mr. Gratton: I will give you just one exam- 
ple, of a smal municipality which you per- 
haps know—Ste-Cécile de Masham. 


Mr, Fortier: I know the name. 


Mr. Gratton: We received a notice that a 
certain gentleman married a certain young 
lady three months ago. Well, we checked and 
discovered that it was a joke that the people 
wanted to play on the fellow. 

Can you imagine if we had published that 
announcement; that would have been libel- 
ous, would it not? 

That is the way we have to check 
continually. 

I also wish to tell you, on that subject, we 
are very strict. I can tell you, for example, 
that there is a merchant in Ottawa—not 
to-day, this happened about 16 years ago—he 
was sued and he came to see us at Le Droit, 
to tell us that we should not let that news 
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out, because he would consider it unfair ti 


him—and he was a big advertiser. Therefor 
we lost that advertising for 14 years, he dic 
not advertise in Le Droit because he had le 
out that news. 

That is where we see freedom of the press 
Just because someone advertises in Le Droit 
he is not going to get privileges—no matte 
who he is—even the biggest advertiser. 


Mr. Fortier: He came back not long ago 
He came back after 14 years? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. 


Senator Beaubien: He was away for ] 
years? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, and he came back afte 
14 years—two years ago. 


Mr. Fortier: There are the so-called sma 
advertisements, are there not? But, ft 
national advertising, do you check whether | 
is false or misleading? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, definitely; we have hi 
cases... ; 


Mr. Fortier: What kind of check do yi 
make? at 


Mr. Gratton: For example, if prices aj) 
being compared, a big automobile advertis« 
for example, who apparently wanted to cor) 
pare with another automobile advertiser—al) 
that was rejected. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you often reject advertis«. 
like that? 


Mr. Gratton: That happens rarely, especi 


ly from the national point of view. The: 
things are checked mainly by agencies. | 


Mr. Fortier: From the viewpoint of imm) 
ality, have you ever rejected advertisemer, 
publicity for films, for example, because, | 
your opinion, the publicity was immoral?) 


Mr. Gratton: Yes. 
Mr. Fortier: Recently? 


Mr. Gratton: Perhaps not recently, 


tion mark, and we investigate later. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you investigate after st 
have published it, or... ; 


Mr. Gratton: No, no, excuse me—befor 


Mr. Fortier: That means that you hokit 
back? “ae | 


‘Senator Beaubien: You go and see the film? 
Mr. Gratton: Well, there is no need to make 
_ secret of it—I do not know whether you 
ecall the ‘“Cloche Merle” matter. 

\I recall that the advertisement arrived at 
ye Droit in the afternoon, and that Mgr. 
‘achon had said: “That shouldn’t pass, under 
ny considerations”. Well, it arrived around 
aree o’clock, and at four o’clock, I went to 
ne theatre to see it because, before it is 
ansured... 


Mr. Fortier: Did you publish the advertise- 
ients for the film “I am Curious (Yellow)? 


Mr. Gratton: Yes, all the advertisements 
ere published. 


Mr. Fortier: In Le Droit? 


‘Mr. Gratton: Yes. But there is always the 
ioral rating, for example; on the same page, 
‘e film’s moral rating is shown. 


Mr. Fortier: Who sets up that moral rating? 


Mr. Gratton: It is a society in Montreal, I 
jlieve. 


Mr. Gingras: It is the Office des communi- 
tions sociales of the Canadian Catholic Con- 
fence which has an office in Montreal. 


Mr. Fortier: It is not a provincial agency? 
Mr. Gingras: No. 


Mr. Fortier: To your knowledge, are there 
oier newspapers in Quebec which publish 
tit moral rating for films? 


Mr. Gingras: It seems to me that L’Action 
pblishes it; La Presse, Le Nouvelliste, I am 
n; sure, but it seems to me that I have seen 
ilin Le Nouvelliste also. 


senator Beaubien: English newspapers? 
fr, Gingras: I do not think so. 


Ar. Fortier: A while ago, you mentioned 
Wr. Vachon. I recall that there was question, 
nN so long ago—I believe that it was in 
Nyember or December—of the purchase by 
tk Bishop of Hull, of a certain property. Am 
I iistaken? 


fir, Gratton: It was the Archbishop of 
Oawa, Mgr. Plourde. 


fr. Fortier: Well, at that time, did you take 
aleditorial stand on the question, and if SO, 
wit was it? 
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Mr. Gingras: Yes, I took an editorial 
stand at the time. That was more than two 
months ago, it was at the beginning of autumn 
or the end of the summer. 

No one exerted any influence, neither the 
Bishop nor the Oblates—contrary to what 
some seemed to fear. 

I thought about the question for a fairly 
long time because I weighed the pros and the 
cons. I alone made the decision. I finally 
advised the Archbishop to sell to the National 
Capital Commission, the historic part of the 
Bishop’s palace, that is, the original build- 
ing—to demolish the annexes, to build behind 
the property of the Bishop’s palace, parallel 
to the building which serves as a hall, as a 
diocesan centre—to construct a building iden- 
tical to the diocesan centre—to live there and 
sell the house. 


Mr. Fortier: You 
editorial? 


suggested it in an 


Mr. Gingras: Yes, in an editorial—and 
there was no repercussion, except for thanks 
from the Archbishop. 


[Text] 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, is that all of 
your questions? 

Do any of the senators have questions? 

Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: I would like to go back 
to one point. 

Mr. Gratton, I gathered from what you said 
a while ago that you felt the economies of 
chain ownership might be a compelling 
reason for an independent newspaper to 
become a part of them. Would you think with 
the public interest in mind, and competition, 
that it would be equally compelling or advisa- 
ble that Eaton’s and Simpson’s merge into a 
chain and use joint facilities, and so Ole, to 
make savings and economies? 


Mr. Gratton: Well, what difference would it 
make to the buyers, the person that would go 
and buy them, if they were amalgamated? 


Senator McElman: There would be no 
competition. 


Mr. Gratton: Competition? After all, you 
know, it is what it costs and what you get for 
your material. 


Senator McElman: Well, that is one theory. 


Mr. Gratton: Well, I believe it is a theory of 
business. 
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Senator McElman: You don’t believe that 
competition has any effect in the market- 
place? 

Mr. Gratton: Yes. I do believe competition 
is good. 

Senator McElman: Does it have any effect? 


Mr. Gratton: It might have some effect, you 
know. But sometimes I wonder. 


Senator McElman: You doubt, then, that 
competition between Eaton’s and Simpson’s 
has an effect on price? 


Mr. Gratton: Well, I am not in that line. 
But I feel, you know, that as businessman 
they would be darned wise to get together. 
They would cut their costs. That is one thing, 
you know. If you have two... 


Senator McElman: I stress the public inter- 
est, Mr. Gratton; not their interest; the public 
interest. 


Mr. Gratton: Well, I don’t know. The way I 
feel, you know, today, the worst it would be 
in years to come, that you would be able to 
operate small shops here and small shops 
there—you won’t be. We know in Hull—I can 
give you this example because I live in Hull— 
you have a small corner store. They are 
independent, but if you go and buy there, 
they charge. And they do everything with a 
little black book. They charge everything. But 
at the end of the month the person that have 
paid there, how much more has he paid? He 
could have bought a lot cheaper going to one 
of the Steinberg’s or IGA. 

So it is in the people’s interest. 

It is all right. He has got the facilities, you 
know, to charge. He has got the facilities to 
charge. He will charge all right. But he is 
going to pay darned more at the end of the 
month than if he had gone and paid cash for 
the thing. 


[Translation] 

Mr. Fortier: If another French Canadian 
newspaper were published in Hull or Ottawa, 
would you publish the newspaper differently? 


Mr. Gratton: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Would the milline rate be 
different? 

Mr. Gratton: No, but it might go up. 
[Text] 


The Chairman: Are there other questions 
that senators have? 
Sorry, Senator McElman. 
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Senator McElman: On page 4, Section 1 
you refer to the code of ethics relating t 
advertising. Do you at any time or periodical 
ly publish this code of ethics so that you 
subscribers can compare your performance 
against the code? 


Mr. Gratton: We do. 


Senator McElman: You do. How ofte 
would this be done? | 


Mr. Gratton; Well, I don’t know. You se 
in the newspaper, like I said, you have gott 
have a certain percentage of publicity. An 
some days we are very down. We may got 
sixty-five or seventy on Wednesday, but o 
Monday or Tuesday we may be down 1 
thirty-five or forty. 


Senator McElman: I am not speaking 
daily—once every two months. m | 


Mr. Gratton: Well, let us say every thre 
months. 


Senator McElman: 


Every three month 
Thank you. - | 


The Chairman: Are there other questio 
that senators have? 

Mr. Gratton, Mr. Belanger, and Mr. Gi 
gras, I would like to thank you. This h) 
been, I think, a productive and useful sessit 
for us. I think all of us are familiar with i) 
Droit. Some of us read it quite easily. Sor 
of us have difficulty, but try. But we a) 
familiar with the paper. Add I think it h 
been particularly valuable to have you hei 
We are grateful for your coming. I am sure 
has taken time. } 

Thank you. Thank you for the brief as we) 


The Committee adjourned. 


—Upon Resuming at 8.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I ni 
see a quorum and would suggest we ¢ 
begin. I should perhaps begin with an apolo; 
but I am not sure to whom it should be. # 
openers, I will apologize to Senators _ 


and Beaubien who were under the impressi 
the meeting began at 8.30. Some of the rest 
us were under the impression, as were () 
guests, that it began at 8 o’clock so I VI 
apologize to you for embarrassing you. I ; 
sorry. 

Senator Beaubien: I would apologize : 
holding you up. 


The Chairman: Not at all. You did I 
know. I do apologize though, Mr. Blackbv 


t 


: 
{ 
| 
{ 


© you and to all your people in your contin- 
sent because this is an unusual session which 
ve are having and you were kind enough to 
igree to come this evening and we were 
‘ppreciative at 8 o’clock and we are doubly 
ppreciative at 8.30. 


Having said that, I will not labour the 
oint. 

I think you wanted to make one minor 
oint before we begin. 


_Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Chairman, I may have, 
ithout intention, given evidence this morn- 
ig with respect to the CRTC decision with 
sspect to Mr. Bassett in the Toronto ry 
ible situation which was inaccurate and 
ith your permission, I would like to with- 
‘aw that part of my testimony and file with 
du, sir, a copy of the decision of the CRTC. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Blackburn: Which may have been 
‘ghtly different from the decision as I 
(scribed it. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Blackburn: But I have not got a copy 
\th me. I will have to send it to you by mail. 


The Chairman: Mr. Heine, who is on my 
lt and who is the editor of the Free Press 
bs also asked to make a statement. He has a 
rint he wishes to make. 


Mr. Heine: Yes. A couple of points dealing 
Wh this morning’s session. I think Senator 
Elman is entitled to an explanation on 
Wy possibly so many newspapers—I will 
Syak for this one—have not commented 
Mre editorially on the activities of this Com- 
mitee. In a sense I am tending to correct him 
he on one or two things. As a felow New 
Bmswicker, I am sure he will accept it 
&tefully. 


enator Prowse: In the spirit in which it is 
gion, 


fr. Heine: Yes. It is largely due, I think—I 
Cénot speak for other papers—but for this 
or to the fact that we rather look on this 
Ciamittee—you will not agree probably—as 
bag an investigation, something in the 
heire of a trial, a confrontation and an 
acersary situation. 

la sense—although legally it is not—we 
que understand—we look upon it as sub 
juice. We feel when you have made your 
reirt, gentlemen, and given your views and 
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made your recommendations we will pull no 
punches in saying what we think about what 
you have done and said during your sessions 
and what you have come up with in the way 
of recommendations. 


I have personally, and my colleagues have 
tended to support us in this, felt we should 
mark time on it till the matter is finished and 
for this reason there has not been any com- 
ment of your specific activities in the London 
Free Press editorial page and I strongly sus- 
pect that you will find this may be the case 
with other newspapers. 


The other point I wanted to comment on 
and I tended to almost interrupt you at noon, 
sir, when you appeared to be adjourning was 
the use you made, sir, of the phrase “raw, 
naked and unadulterated power” in connec- 
tion with the newspaper media. This is a very 
common opinion in the general public. I must 
confess I am a little surprised to find it among 
people with the experience of Senators and 
Members of Parliament but you find it there 
too. I do not believe it is so at all. The media 
do not exercise raw, naked, unadulterated 
power. 


It may not be a fair comparison but we are 
adulterated—if you use it that way—in our 
power by the impact of other media, the 
newspapers, other newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, billboards, handouts, govern- 
ment information bureaus and it is very 
much modified—I will not use the word 
“adulterated” here—it is very much modified 
by the attitudes of the public, who will not be 
picked up by the scruff of their neck and 
turned around 180 degrees in their opinion 
simply because an editorial writer says some- 
thing on the editorial page. It just does not 
happen that way. 

It is also modified by the responsibility 
exercised by publishers like Walter Black- 
burn and I hope by the kind of editorial staff 
we have on the London Free Press. I think it 
is very important to say this. I think you 
should realize that 75 per cent, an open and 
acknowledged 75 per cent of the 1700 newspa- 
pers in the United States are republican in 
their editorial page approach and in the last 
38 years, since Herbert Hoover relinquished 
power, there have been some eight or ten 
years of Republican Government. 


Now, if the raw, naked and unadulterated 
power of the press is as great as you think it 
is, sir, how does it happen that so many 
Democratic Governments continue to be elect- 
ed in the United States? 
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The same thing applies in Canada. 


Mr. Fortier: May be the democratic news- 
paper have a larger circulation. 


Mr. Heine: I don’t think so. 


Senator Prowse: It could be the public has 
good common sense. 


Mr. Heine: Yes, and that is exactly the 
point I am heading for. The public has far 
more common sense than a great many politi- 
cians and a great many newspaper men some- 
times give them credit for and it is quite 
capable of surviving the manipulation of the 
so-called capitalist or establishment press. 

A great many people seem to think that 
newspapers in Canada, the editors and pub- 
lishers get together every morning on the 
long distance conference line and decide what 
the Canadian people are going to think in the 
next 24 hours and it simply is not so. 

The people who feel this way often think 
that newspaper publishers are capitals ©- 
and small “c” conservatives; that they are 
capitalists—entrepreneurs, but in the last half 
century, gentlemen, there have only been 
about a dozen years of Conservative Govern- 
ment in Canada. So the press, the media do 
not manipulate public opinion nearly to the 
extent that you have indicated by your com- 
ments, sir, about raw, naked and unadulterat- 
ed power. 

I felt the point should be made and made 
strongly. 


The Chairman: Thank you. I think in fair- 
ness I will ask Senator McElman to comment 
on your second point. I would like to com- 
ment on your first point myself and I will do 
it very briefly. This is not a trial. It is not an 
inquisition. I subscribe totally to the rationale 
as to why newspapers are not editorializing 
on the Committee, the fact that the hearings 
are on. I accept that point totally. I agree with 
you. 

However, I would hate to think that most 
publishers think that when they come here 
they are on trial. I do not think that is the 
way in which you from the London Free 
Press have approached these hearings. 


Mr. Heine: No, quite. 


The Chairman: If you had, I would regret 
it. This is in no sense a trial. 

Now, on your second point about “raw, 
naked and unadulterated power’, I will ask 
Senator McElman if he wants to comment on 
Mr. Heine’s remarks. 
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Senator McElman: Yes, Mr. Chairman, ver 
briefly. I will simply remind you that in m 
reference to this I said “I speak of the poten 
tial’. I went on and I said I would emphasiz 
the word “potential’. I think that is almost 
direct quote. 

If I were to use the same trend of thougt 
that you have used, sir, in an argument—an 
I do not propose to—it is not a good argt 
ment—neither yours nor the one I am abou 
to use—I would say the proof of the puddin 
is... I would say that in all those years bot 
in Canada and in the United States, there he 
never been a Socialist Government. 


Mr. Heine: No. 


Senator McElman: On your first point: M 
Blackburn this morning referred to the fa: 
that it was a bright sort of a spicy mornin 
That was not your terminology. 


The Chairman: “Ear tingling” was t) 


expression. 


Senator McElman: Yes. Well I was tingli) 
with enthusiasm and perhaps we can leave 
there. 


Mr. Heine: Yes. If I might end it on 
facetious note, I once was told by Preside 
Truman of the United States—and he w 
quite serious in this—he wasn’t joking— 
said “As long as the publishers of the Unit. 
States were opposed to him he knew he Wi 
going to continue to be re-elected.” And 
soon as those—he used rather strong le} 
guage—started to agree with him, he kn 
he was in trouble. | 


Senator Prowse: He might even know ? 
was wrong. 


Senator McElman: To be equally facetis 
on your second point, I give you the anal’ 
of the cross-eyed rooster in the chicken yal 


Mr. Heine: This sounds like a MaritiP 
story, sir. 


Senator McElman: He was starting to 1 
down the yard and two chickens were sta! 
ing together and one said to the other “L 
separate. He might miss us both.” 


Mr. Heine: Well taken. 


‘Senator McElman: I think you missed/t 
your second shot. 


~The Chairman: I have one comment 2 
your second point and not being facetiou | 
made reference this morning to the Fai 
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Newspapers Act of the United States. I think 
‘hat Mr. Heine, that you are perhaps familiar 
vith what is happening. You should study 
vhat is happening in the United States 
jenate at the present time. You will see that 
he newspapers in the United States do 
adeed have enormous political leverage 
yhich they are prone to use on occasion and 
ney are using it at the present time. I think 
aat should be on the record. 


Mr. Heine: I distinguish between direct 
olitical influence of newspapers and their 
bility to manipulate public opinion. I do not 
onsider that newspapers have nearly as 
uch capacity to manipulate public opinion 
3 many people seem to think they have. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
jestion here that is right in line with this 
lestion and apropos of what you said. 


The Chairman: I would like to settle down 
_a few minutes but go ahead. 


Senator Prowse: We have had some discus- 
sn on it and besides I came here early. 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse, if you 
(dn’t realize the meeting was at 8.30, it is not 
iy fault. 


Senator Prowse: The phenomena you 
iferred to—that of 87 per cent or whatever 
iis of the editorial pages in the United 
fates being opposed to the successful presi- 
ntial candidate year after year, with one or 
0 exceptions, has been a matter of concern 
tme. I have wondered if perhaps the answer 
\is that from your standpoint as an editor, I 


vuld be interested and I think it would be 
teful to us—to know if you would agree with 
t: only explanation that occurred to me that 
because of the sympathy of the reporters, 
Cefly because they were underpaid, with an 
aministration that was interested in elevat- 
ir the position of the people but uncon- 
Sously in their work through their stories, a 
Snpathy for, let us say, particularly the 
Rosevelt administration, communicated itself 
tethe people reading it; even though any 
Aierican I have ever met thought that this 
Ws a four star disaster. Obviously the 
Njority of the Americans voted for him. 


“he only explanation I can see was that 
SMewhere through that comment and per- 
hos it was through the working press itself, 
oithe fellows that were writing these stories, 

t their objective stories carried uncon- 
Sously a sympathy which communicated 


itlf to its readers. 
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Now, as professionals in the area what I 
would be interested in is: if this be a reason- 
ably sound assumption on my part. I don’t 
care who answers it. 


Mr. Heine: I don’t know, sir, whether I can 
honestly say that I think it is sound. It does 
exist in degrees. 


Senator Prowse: Is it true? 


Mr. Heine: It is true in degrees but how 
much in degrees, is a very subjective judg- 
ment which I am not prepared to make. 

In the same talk that I had with President 
Truman—I was a very young reporter but I 
remember very vividly because I mentioned 
the reporters speaking, the reporters at the 
press conference and he said what you say 
that—“these reporters are on my side. It is the 
publishers back home that are against me.” 


Senator Prowse: I am glad I am in good 
company for once. 


Mr. Heine: I do not know that either he or 
you are entirely accurate in assuming this to 
be the case throughout. There may be an 
element of it but to what degree it is, sir,, if, it 
exists—and I do not know to what degree it 
exists, but if it does, it tends to emphasize the 
point I am trying to make; namely, that pub- 
lishers, even the very best ones in the world, 
do not have the absolute control even over 
their own newspapers, that people tend to 
think they have, which re-inforces the argu- 
ment I was making against raw, naked and 
unadulterated power. 


Senator Prowse: There is something we do 
not understand that communicates itself. 
Whether it is unconscious bias from the 
reporters or plain common sense on the part 
of the readers. You can take people just so 
far but you cannot make them drink. Is that 
about it? 


Mr. Heine: Exactly and I subscribe very 
strongly to the school that argues that it is 
neither the direction of the publisher or the 
editor or the general manager, nor the 
manipulative capacity of the media, nor the 
bias, if there is one—and we all have it to a 
degree—of reporter and editor as much as it 
is the basic, common sense, of educated 
people in a democracy, which is the way we 
all survive in a western democracy. I sub- 
scribe to this school strongly and there is 
something in what you say in terms of the 
reporter vis-a-vis the publisher or editor. It is 
not nearly as great as you indicated it is. The 
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real strength lies in an educated and political- 
ly sophisticated electorate. 


Senator Prowse: I did not indicate any- 
thing. I just asked the question. May I ask one 
more while I am here? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: The emphasis we get from 
everybody is the importance of complete 
objectivity in the reporting of the news. But 
at the same time everybody accepts the fact 
that in reporting news, we have to select and 
in the selection, if you are going to be objec- 
tive, you are going to so emasculate it, it 
ceases to be news. 


Would we perhaps be getting a more useful 
press if we identified the reporters and 
allowed his bias to come through and the 
editor of the paper tried to see that the 
reporters of different bias were balanced in 
their representation in this paper? 

In other words, leave it to the reporter. Do 
not say ‘‘Leave it out” because you can make 
more mistakes by leaning over backwards by 
far, than you can by being obviously biased; 
but would it be easier for the public to dif- 
ferentiate if the bias was there but clearly 
identified and then I can read it and I can say 
“Well, you know—this one—but this one, is a 
little better sense. I will buy that, bias and 
all. I will make allowance for the wheel I 
know is being sharpened. It is the wheel I do 
not know that is grinding my axe that throws 
it off balance.” 


Mr. Heine: Particularly in one newspaper 
column... 


Mr. Blackburn: I think Mr. Williams, the 
editor, would be interested in this. 


Mr. Williams: Mr. Chairman and Senators, 
I think if I outlined all of the bias that each 
one of us has it may be more lengthy than 
the story. 


Senator Prowse: 
story. 


It would make a good 


Mr. William: As the story moves from the 
information gathered, the person who is on 
the scene, through the city desk or the wire 
desk, through the news editor, there is the 
judgment of experienced people. All of us 
have our own bias and we recognize it and 
we try to eliminate the bias in the report, so 
that as far as is possible in our judgment 
there is no bias in the printed story. 
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There probably is in the accident case, the 
one car that was hit by the train and the 300 
that were not. There is some inherent in the 
process of things but I am not sure that your 
solution would be of help to the reader really. 


Senator Prowse: Well, what I have in min¢ 
is a situation like let us take the automobile 
accident case. As a lawyer, what happens a; 
you get two people telling you what happen; 
in an accident? One was in one car and the 
other was in the other and so help me, you 
have trouble knowing that you are even ir 
the same continent. Somebody says there ar 
a lot of liars around here but you find ou 
after a while they are not liars. They are jus 
telling what they had to remember. 

Now, I am not worried about the newspa 
per report of the accident case but I an 
thinking about political reporting—I will tel 
you one more thing here. I was asked at oni 
time when I was working as a reporter, ani 
doing some other things as well, to cove 
myself. This embarrassed me quite a bit and 
must admit that probably I was afraid that 
would not give myself the coverage—becaus 
I was going to lean over backwards to b 
unbiased—that really I knew I was entitled t 


Now, I think when you start to say you ar 
going to be completely unbiased in your cov 
erage that in your effort to be unbiased yo 
may be leaving out something because yo 
say “Oh well, we shouldn’t hurt him or w 
shouldn’t promote him”, and in your effort t 
be unbiased, you bring in a report the 
doesn’t cover the fact and how can you avoi 
it? 

But if you have a clear bias which th 
judge has—he listens to one and he listens 1 
the other and he says “Well, somewhere dow} 
the middle, sense must run here” and i 
various reasons he decides one way or tl 
other. If you are a lawyer, you lose the cas 
They don’t know much either. 

The point I am getting at is in trying | 
eliminate the bias from your reporting to | 
objective, we may be distorting the trut 
more than we would by using a subjecti 
biased report but clearly indicating its sour 
and the basis of the possible bias. 


Mr. Heine: If I could comment on that, sir. 
think you will find that what you are talki) 
about is already happening in a great mal 
newspapers. We do not have two things — | 
our paper; i.e. news and editorial commer 
Now, we have news. We have a great mai 
by-line writers. In the London Free Press vf 
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ave a dozen, you know, Charles Lynch, 
ames Reston, the bit. We also draw heavily 
n our own news and editorial page staff to 
omment, under their by-line, as they see it 
nd this may not be what the actual editorial 
f the newspaper says. It might be quite dif- 
erent. So these three things are now in most 
bod newspapers. The point you are making 

well taken and good newspapers have 
scognized it in degree. They may not have 
yelled it out to themselves quite as you have 
at they are all moving to have news, the 
2wspaper’s considered reasonable position in 
litorial comment and columns of all political 
ues, commenting on the news with by-lines 
| the readers can identify them. 


What you are asking is being done now. 
Senator Prowse: So the mix is there. 


Mr. Heine: The mix is there in my opinion, 
ys. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, before 
tis goes as someone suggested from the 
laritimes to the ridiculous, I should correct 
snething that I think you intimated. I was 
1t speaking for the Committee but as a 
mmber of the Committee. I think that is 
cite obvious and I think there perhaps was 
é inflection that should not be there. 


Mr. Heine: Sorry. 


senator McElman: I should say as well, this 
nrning I was trying very very hard to flush 
0; some comment in depth that we have not 
ben able to get thus far in certain important 
avects of this whole inquiry and by George, I 
tink I have had some success in it. 


"he Chairman: Mr. Heine, while Mr. For- 
ti: is organizing himself to ask you a ques- 
tia let me ask you to comment on something 
tlt Charles Templeton said. 


fr, Heine: I am not sure I follow that. 
fr, Fortier: Neither did I. 


‘he Chairman: Following up the discussion 
y( were having with Senator Prowse, 
Cirles Templeton, when he was here as a 
Whess, said the working press in Canada by 
al. large is inclined to be a small-l liberal. 
Wuld you comment on that? 


fr. Heine: To the degree that the working 
Piss in Canada represents a cross section of 
th population and to the degree that the 
Grernment of Canada happens to be people 
W) will be considered small-l liberal, I 
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suppose you are probably correct. In other 
words the majority of the people in the coun- 
try seem to have elected a group of people 
who call themselves Liberals. If the press... 


The Chairman: The point I was going to 
make is not everyone calls them small-l 
liberals. 


Mr. Heine: I am not dodging it but if the 
working press of the country represents a 
cross section of the country in terms of the 
political spectrum, then I would expect the 
majority of them would be oriented the way 
the majority are, which is towards the Liber- 
al Government at the present time. 


The Chairman: Mr. Templeton carefully 
spelled out the fact he was not talking in 
terms of partisan political considerations of 
either Liberal of Conservative but rather 
ints. 


Mr. Heine: I took you literally, deliberately 
of course. 


The Chairman: I am aware of that. 


Mr. Heine: If I took you as you meant tig 
don’t really think I could comment with great 
validity there. 

At the London Free Press we have people 
of all political hues who write regularly for 
us. One man is so far over on the right of the 
political spectrum that I am quite certain if 
he was in the United States, he would belong 
to the John Birch Society. 


We have another man who we respect very 
highly too and who does a very competent 
job, who recently resigned as an international 
representative for a large Canadian Union 
and came back to our staff as one of our 
reporters. 


I just do not think the question is answera- 
ble honestly. I can give you an answer but I 
don’t know it would be an honest one because 
I do not think it is answerable. 


Senator Prowse: Is _ it economic 


association? 


an 


Mr. Heine: I do not understand the ques- 
tion, sir. 


Senator Prowse: Do people tend to identify 
with people that they think are in their own 
economic area? Let me put it this way. They 
identify themselves with working stiffs. They 
are people who work for a living and they 
say “All right, my interests are with labour, 
they are not with management.” 
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This is a very general and incorrect way 
but it will serve as a guide. 


Mr. Heine: I am a hired man. I work for a 
salary. I do not consider myself... 


Senator Prowse: But you have a title. 
Mr. Heine: Yes, rather. 


Mr. Carradine: I wonder if it is more of a 
personal characteristic and not an economic 
thing that we are talking about. I believe this 
is more of a symptom of the personality and 
character of the type of person who goes into 
journalism. 


The Chairman: That was the point that 
Charles Templeton was making. 


Mr. Carradine: Again, we have an assort- 
ment of journalistic students here right now. I 
think these are the type of people who are 
involved in causes—who go out to see demon- 
strations to find out what is happening in the 
world. 

I think these people tend to be a little bit to 
the left of centre. I am not saying that in any 
derogatory sense at all. 

Possibly this is why the press tends to be 
small-l liberal, if you want to put a tag on 
it. This is just a very philosophical argument 
which may not advance the question very far. 


Senator Prowse: It is a pretty acceptable 
answer. 


Mr. Blackburn: I would agree with Mr. 
Carradine’s answer. I think editorial people 
on the whole—this is not confined to only 
them—are progressive in their thinking. They 
like to see developments which are worth- 
while occur and publishers do as well. 


Mr. Heine: Yes. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Heine, I think you have made your point and 
I am not sure I do not agree with you with 
respect to the inability of newspapers to 
really manipulate public opinion, but isn’t 
there another aspect to the issue though; that 
in your selection of news you, in fact, very 
much influence the issues which people will 
think about. 


Mr. Heine: Yes, and it is a grave responsi- 
bility which Mr. Williams and his staff and 
all of us, including Mr. Carradine and Mr. 
Blackburn, take very seriously. - 
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Mr. Fortier: Then in this respect would you 
not agree that this power to influence those 
events to which people in your community 
will apply their minds, is raw, naked and 
unadulterated power. 


Mr. Heine: We are back to that again. No 
if the pasic...,, 


Mr. Fortier: The power is there, Mr. Heine. | 
Mr. Heine: No. 


Mr. Fortier: The power is not there? 
Mr. Heine: No. 
Mr. Fortier: The power is not there? 


Mr. Heine: It is the responsibility, Mr. For 
tier, and it is taken seriously by everybody i 
our organization involved but the power—an 
I still make the point—is not nearly as gre: 
as your question would imply because th 
educated and politically sophisticated electo: 
ate can tell when you are manipulating tl 
news for your selfish advantage and they w 
do something about it in the long run. The 
will probably find something else to read. 


Mr. Fortier: What will they do in a on 
newspaper town? 


Mr. Heine: They tend to ignore t 
manipulative elements and I made the poi 
concerning politics on an American and Car) 
dian basis in order to illustrate the point. — 


Mr. Fortier: There is no suggestion on 1/ 
part this is being done by the London Fi? 
Press. 


Mr. Heine: No. We are arguing an acade!/ 
situation, I realize that. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. I am suggesting to you 
power is there. 


Mr. Heine: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Let us not qualify the pov t, 
but the power is there. 


Mr. Heine: No, because again in a wes ¥ 
democracy the great mass of educated ¢ 
relatively politically sophisticated public 
not accept a manipulation of that order with 
you are talking about. 1. 

Now, what happens in practice, you |¢ 
given the kind of situation we have in}é 
Free Press and given the encouragement» 
direction of publishers, we are able to arc 
public attention to matters of concern teh 
community and to give leadership somet'é 


| 
} 
i 
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where it is needed. If it is honestly needed 


and if the community accepts it as an unself- 
ish leadership, then it will be accepted in part 
xy some and will therefore influence the 
sourse of events; but it is a matter of degree 
ind degree is dependent entirely, in my opin- 
on, on the integrity with which you approach 
his responsibility. 


' Mr. Fortier: That is my whole point. 
Mr. Heine: Yes. 
| 


_ Mr. Fortier: So that is my whole point. So 
a the event that these people who are sad- 
led with this responsibility do not have the 
ategrity which you do have, then that power 
ould be exercised and public opinion mould- 
d in a way which would not be to the 
dvantage of the community. 


|Mr. Heine: There are many publications 
‘hich attempt to manipulate public opinion 
ad public attitudes in ways they should not 
5 manipulated. 


There are some rags of sex publications 
nocking around the big cities. There are all 
orts of things but are they widely accepted? 


No, because we have an educated people in 
is country who know integrity when they 
ie at. 


Mr. Fortier: What can they do in a given 
yea where there is only one newspaper or 
‘ore than one newspaper is owned by the 
‘me person and certain news, which is of 
‘rect interest to that community, is not pub- 
shed in the newspaper? 

What can those intelligent readers do about 
? Where do they get their information? 


Mr. Heine: Well, it is a bad situation, is it 
1t? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I asked you the question. 
\hat can they do about it? 


Mr. Heine: Well, to put it in our own con- 
txt, which is the one I prefer to deal in be- 
Cuse I don’t like to name names outside of 
at, if we were not doing a competent job, I 
wuld think that the people of London would 
ad, more and more, to buy more and more 
Cpies of The Globe and Mail, a very fine 
Iwspaper, the Toronto Star, a very fine 
Twspaper, or maybe the Windsor Star. May- 
k some of the local dailies around would 
©w in their responsibilities and supply the 
St of need that we were failing to do. 


Mr. Fortier: It is highly unlikely. 
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Mr. Heine: It is quite entirely possible, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: But do you agree with me 
that the power is there? 


Mr. Heine: I think I will have to stand on 
what I said so far, Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Perhaps Mr. Blackburn would 
like to comment on that. 


Mr. Blackburn: I think you are referring 
basically to the story which is not published. 


Mr. Fortier: I am referring, Mr. Blackburn, 
to the story which is not published or to the 
story which is not published in full. 


The Chairman: The phantom 
recall the phrase of this morning. 


story—to 


Mr. Fortier: Which I have termed “Mr. 
Blackburn’s white elephant.” 


Mr. Blackburn: Ithink the power of a 
newspaper not to publish a story is, in fact, a 
power which should not be exercised. Some- 
times we are forced to fail to publish stories 
because we could not get them and we are 
disappointed when we report that our report- 
er endeavoured to attend the meeting—nor- 
mally in our case a municipal meeting—and 
was not permitted to enter the room. 


Public reaction is disappointing quite fre- 
quently, but this is a story which we have 
endeavoured to get and which we have not 
published and I think that is a loss to the 
community. It certainly is, in our judgment. 


Mr. Fortier: And do you report in your 
newspaper the failure of this particular coun- 
cil to allow one of your reporters in? 


Mr. Blackburn: We do, we do. 


Mr. Heine: Mr. Honey might comment on 
some of our editorial positions on this very 
matter. 


Mr. Honey: We have taken quite firm 
editorial positions on several municipal 
boards which have refused our reporters 
access. In fact, I think you can say we have 
run an editorial campaign to open the 
meetings. 


The result of the last municipal election 
was that three or four candidates for the local 
Hospital Trust, campaigned on the issue of 
open meetings and I think two of them were 
defeated. 


The Chairman: What percentage of the 
electorate voted in London? 
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Mr. Honey: Thirty-one percent. 


The Chairman: I contrast that statement 
with the statement that Mr. Blackburn made 
a moment ago with the suggestion that the 
citizens of London apparently are not aroused 
by these closed meetings; and I contrast it 
with Mr. Heine’s repeated reference to 
“nolitically sophisticated electorate.” 


Mr. Carradine: I believe this is quite true. 
Our belief is that there was not a sufficiently 
stimulating mayoralty campaign to bring the 
people out to vote. 

I believe that our coverage of the last 
municipal election—and again I cannot speak 
from history—but I believe it was probably 
more extensive than anything we have ever 
carried in the past. 


Mr. Heine: Page after page. 


Mr. Carradine: But the people were apa- 
thetic. They were not stimulated to come out 
and vote even though we covered the issues— 
I will not say ad nauseam—but really in great 
detail, and possibly this is the reason. 

We have a mayor who was running for 
re-election against two other people who, in 
my opinion, were not really satisfactory can- 
didates and the people were just not 
interested. 


The Chairman: We had a similar experi- 
ence in Toronto. Again I have said several 
times on this Committee that the coverage on 
the municipal election by the three Toronto 
papers was the best I can ever recall. 

Again there was 31 per cent who voted in 
Toronto, and I just wonder about the repeated 
references Mr. Heine has made to these same 
70 percent of the people who sat at home as 
being politically sophisticated. 


Mr. Heine: Let me try to rationalize that. In 
the town of St. Marys—what was the name of 
the other place? 


Mr. Williams: Mitchell. 


Mr. Heine: Mitchell, the fire chief and the 
hippies. 

There were two towns in Western Ontario, 
Mitchell and St. Marys where the electorate 
did become concerned and did become inter- 
ested to the point that in both these com- 
munities, without a great deal of prior pub- 
licity on our part, they turfed out the entire 
council and put in another new one over an 
issue which was very meaningful and real 
locally. 
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Now, certainly you can have a non-issue 
election such as Mr. Carradine has described | 
with an encumbant mayor and two relative 
newcomers, people not known and no issue. 
But where the issues are there, this is where 
the crunch comes and this is where the politi- 
cally sophisticated electorate enter the) 
situation. 


The Chairman: Have more than 40 per cent | 
of the people voted in a municipal election in| 
London in living memory. 


Mr. Heine: Yes. 


Mr. Blackburn: You will be interested, Mr.| 
Chairman, we are now campaigning to change 
the time of the year in which municipal elee-| 
tions are held. We hope to influence public, 
opinion in this case. | 

We feel that the first Monday in December] 
is a poor time as quite often the weather is} 
poor. We are endeavouring to convince the) 
electorate and the elected officials that if! 
should be the latter part of September or the 
early part of October. & 

We feel this might help to permit more 
people to turn out to vote; to encourage then 
to come out and vote, particularly more) 
people who are less able to get around or, 
poor roads or streets. 


My. Fortier: On this issue of closed in-cam) 
era council meetings, do you feel this is at 
area where press councils would be useful? 


Mr, Blackburn: Yes. I mentioned that thi 
morning. We would lay a complaint in ou 
case with the press council against the electe() 
body if we had endeavoured to attend thi 
meeting and had been refused and we felt w 
had a right to be there. 


sittings of a trial in the same way? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. You mean a trial in th) 
courts? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Blackburn: I am sorry. I think I woul 
have to decide that on the individual case: 
Mr. Fortier. I could not make a gener 
statement. 


Mr. Fortier: If it was a case that was (| 
definite interest to your community and th 
presiding judge ruled—as he is empowered | 
do under the Criminal Code—that the hearit) 
should be held in camera, would you COD) 
ment on it? - 
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w Mr. Blackburn: I think we would probably 
mda reporter there and report that he had 
pt been permitted access to the court and let 
| go at that, very likely. I do not think we 
4ould get into a fight on such an issue with a 
— ldge. 

_ Again there might be a case where we 
ould wish to insist but I cannot be entirely 

vecific. 


_ (Mr. Fortier: No. Now, Mr. Blackburn, the 
jutham Press owns 25 per cent of the 
-(mmon voting shares of London Free Press 
_hidings as well as a somewhat similar per- 
cntage of CFPL Broadcasting Limited. I will 
lave the broadcasting company aside for the 
tne being. 

_ Would you please tell this Committee what 
ithe nature of Southam’s interest in the 
Imdon Free Press? 


Mr. Blackburn: You mean, other than 
-fancial interest? 

The Southam Company has a member on 
0c Board of Directors. 


| Mr. Fortier: How many members are there 
0 the Board? 


Mr. Blackburn: Five, and Southam Press 
hs one member, who is Mr. St. Clair Balfour, 
tl President of Southam Press. Southam 
Pass has no management involvement as 
‘sth and never in fact has wished to exercise 
ay. 


fir, Fortier: You inherited this fact, this 
mre or less Southam relationship? 


_ fr. Blackburn: Yes. 


fir, Fortier: Or investment in the London 
Fe Press? 


_ fir. Blackburn: Yes. It goes back many, 
may years where the thing is outlined in our 
bf, back to 1907—the early part of the 20th 
Citury. 


_ Ir, Fortier: Have you ever sought to pur- 
cise the Southam interest in the London 
Fre Press? 


_ tr, Blackburn: Do I have to answer that 
Qistion? These are personal matters. 


he Chairman: I think the question was... 


} 

't, Fortier: Whether Mr. Blackburn ever 
Sosht to purchase Southam Press Limited’s 
25yer cent interest in the London Free Press 
Hdlings Limited? 
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The Chairman: Well, perhaps that is the 
kind of question which you may comment on 
to us in private later. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 
The Chairman: Would that be satisfactory? 
Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 

There 


Senator Prowse: 


corollary. 


would be a 


Mr. Fortier: I was going to ask that. My 
following question was: whether or not 
Southam—I will ask it... 


The Chairman: Yes. I will make the same 
ruling. 


Mr. Fortier: ...Press Limited has ever 
sought to purchase from you your 74.08 per 
cent interest in the London Free Press Hold- 
ings Limited? 


The Chairman: I will give the same ruling. 


Senator Prowse: The third question is: has 
anybody else? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, all right. 


The Chairman: I think before you say “All 
right” would you like to answer? 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think the witness should be called upon to 
give an answer to that question at all, either 
in public or in camera. It is almost a hypo- 
thetical question. We are concerned with 
what the present ownership situation is. 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Everett, I am 
grateful for your comment. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, before you 
make your comment, may I suggest that poOss- 
ibly the thrust of the question is that we are 
concerned by offers that may be being made 
in order to increase concentration. Now, that 
is the basis of the question. 


The Chairman: Having indicated a ruling, I 
might perhaps have ruled somewhat differ- 
ently had Mr. Fortier put the second question 
first because I think, with respect to Senator 
Everett, that the second question certainly is 
germane to this kind of discussion. I am not 
sure that the first one is and perhaps on both 
questions you would prefer to answer pri- 
vately in writing. That would be satisfactory. 


Mr. Blackburn: I think on second thought I 
would prefer to answer now. 
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The Chairman: Do not feel you must. 


Mr. Blackburn: There have been approa- 
ches made by Southam Press, by Thomson 
Newspapers and by F. P. Publications to pur- 
chase the London Free Press. I have not 
offered or endeavoured to purchase, in return 
the chain. 


Mr. Fortier: That was my last question. 


Mr. Blackburn: I might say I do not like 
that word “chain”. I should have used 
“sroup”. I think “chain” has an unfortunate 
connotation which is not proper. 


Mr. Fortier: You make use of the Southam 
news wire service, do you not? 


Mr. Blackburn: No, we do not, Mr. Fortier. 
We do buy the Charles Lynch column and we 
pay. for it if we use it. 


Mr. Fortier: Pardon? 


Mr. Blackburn: We pay for it if we use the 
Charles Lynch column but we do not buy the 
Southam, News Service. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there any reason for that? 


Mr. Carradine: Maybe Mr. Heine might like 
to answer that. 


Mr. Heine: We considered it seriously at 
one point for no other reason than we 
thought it might be useful to us. But on 
examining the fiow of news of Canadian 
Press, which does a very competent and 
workmanlike job of covering the national 
scene and the work of our own correspondent 
in London, and the columnists we buy, we 
decided it would not add that much and chose 
not to take it. 

About the same time—this was an entirely 
separation decision—we decided to add the 
New York Times Wire Service to our flow of 
news in the Free Press and this gave us the 
balance that we felt was important. 


Mr. Fortier: Are the resources of the 
Southam Group available to the Free Press in 
any way? 


Mr. Blackburn: If we wish to ask questions 
with respect to management matters, costs, 
pensions, and such matters, they are prepared 
to give us the information we ask for, 
normally. 


Mr. Fortier: So you do have access: to ston 
advantage? 
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Mr. Blackburn: Yes, and we make use of 
that. | 


Mr. Fortier: The American Newspaper 
Guild has no contact with the London Fre¢ 
Press? 


Mr. Blackburn: It has not, no. 


Mr. Fortier: If my memory serves m 
correctly, there are no craft unions at all? 


Mr. Blackburn: There are two craft unions 
Members of our staff belong to two craf 
unions, the stereotypers, the Internatione 
Stereotypers and the Electro-typers and mem| 
bers of our Stereotyping Department d 
belong to that union and certain of ou) 
maintenance electricians belong to the loce 
craft union. 


Mr. 
burn. 


Mr. Carradine: I should add, Mr. Fortier, 1| 
members of the stereo department do hav 
cards in the union but the union is not cert) 
fied as the bargaining agent of tt 
organization. 


Fortier: You were here—Mr. Black 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. You were her 
Mr. Blackburn, when Mr. Bassett testified | 
the Friday before Christmas, were you not? 


Mr. Blackburn: I was not here. I was afra) 
of not getting home because of the possib 
Air Canada difficulties so I left. 


Mr. Fortier: You may have heard or rez 
that he told the Committee that the Americ: 
Newspaper Guild had improved the profe| 
sional calibre of reporters and editors }) 
bringing about better salaries and worki) 
conditions. 

I wonder if you would care to comment || 
that statement by Mr. Bassett, for the edific) 
tion of the Committee. 


Mr. Blackburn: Frankly, Mr. Fortier, I ha) 
not had any experience with the Americ 
Newspaper Guild. I am really not compete E 
to comment. . 

It does appear where the Guild has cc! 
tracts that the reporting is quite well done § 
not necessarily, in my opinion, any bet’ 
done than where it is not, frankly. d 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have a company pol 
on unionization? 
Mr. Blackburn: No. We have an employe, 


association or our employees have an peel 
tion with an elected council. ae 


Mr. Fortier: This is a very personal ques- 
ion but I think it has relevance in view of 
ome of your. comments this morning, Mr. 
jlackburn. In your curriculum vitae, which 
ou annexed to your very substantial and 
ery good brief, I note that you are a director 
f the Canada Trust Company. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is this the only outside direc- 
wship that you have accepted? 


Mr. Blackburn: It is the only one which I 
vesently hold. I was a director of Northern 
ife Assurance Company and had to resign 
»cause I had not the time to devote to the 
ork and to do it properly. 


‘Mr. Fortier: Do you consider this is a good 
‘Ing for a newspaper publisher to be 
sociated with companies who operate in this 
jilieu? 


Mr. Blackburn: I find it helpful to have 
tat association. 


Mr. Fortier: In what way? 


Mr. Blackburn: I am not a financier. I think 
tit it is quite apparent to you. I am an 
cerating—I suppose one way say—publisher 
ad broadcaster. However, I am responsible 
f: the operation of a rather large business. I 
fid the information which I am able to get as 
adirector of Canada Trust, helpful in my 
o2ration. 

Mr. Fortier: Did you not ever consider. of 
Mr. Blackburn: It is the only access I have 


tcthat kind of information. 


Mr. Fortier: In selecting one trust company 
Oone insurance company did you not consid- 
ethat the situation may arise, where in your 
Nwspaper there would be raised an issue, 
wich concerned this particular company or 
©'n maybe more important, other trust com- 
Pies or other insurance companies where 
yl, aS a newspaper, would have to take an 
ecorial stand and that you might feel a little 
hinstrung because of your directorship? 


Ir, Blackburn: I would not. I would resign 
al. carry on. 


Ir. Fortier: You would resign. 
Ir, Blackburn: Yes, indeed. 
[r, Fortier: If such a situation arose? 


fr, Blackburn: Yes. If there was a conflict 
ofnterest I would give priority to my com- 
Muications responsibility. 
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Mr. Fortier: After listening to you, I believe 
you. In the same section or in the same area, 
has a situation ever arisen in London where 
your multi-media ownership has caused you 
in the eyes of the community some inconveni- 
ence, should I say? 


The Chairman: Can you explain that? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. I am thinking of the John 
Dickins case. 


Mr. Blackburn: I almost read your mind. 


The Chairman: Do you want to ask the 
question more specifically then? 


Mr. Fortier: Would Mr. Blackburn com- 
ment on the Jack Dickins case? 


The Chairman: Well, for the benefit of the 
other senators and other people who may not 
know what the John Dickins case is, do you 
want to elaborate or is that necessary? 


Mr. Fortier: I am certainly willing to. 


The Chairman: Why do you not take a 
Moment and do that. 


Senator Prowse: You might as well tell us 
what we are talking about. 


Mr. Fortier; Mr. John Dickins was the 
reporter or the open-line radio announcer on 
the CFPL open-line programme in London. 


Mr. Blackburn: On a freelance basis. 
Mr. Fortier: Pardon? 


Mr. Blackburn: He was a freelance per- 
former. 


Mr. Fortier: He or his wholly owned com- 
pany had a contract with your company, with 
the radio station, which expired, I believe, on 
December 31, 1969. 


Mr. Blackburn: Correct. 


Mr. Fortier: That contract was not renewed 
and he claimed publicly, and as a matter of 
fact he wrote a letter to the editor which was 
published in the October 22nd issue of your 
newspaper where he claimed he was fired. He 
claimed he was fired for various reasons 
which I think could be summarized succinct- 
ly as being because the management of the 
London Free Press was not in accord with 
some of the stands he took on his open line 
radio programmes. 


Now, I think it would be very important for 
the members of the Committee to hear what 
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your views are on this particular situation 
and I come back to my first question: whether 
or not this is one of the situations where, 
because of the fact that you were associated 
with both the radio station and the newspa- 
per, you were put in a position where you 
had to choose between the two, in effect. 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
Mr. Brown to outline the broadcasting part of 
this particular situation... 


The Chairman: By all means. 


Mr. Blackburn: And then we will handle 
the newspaper. 


The Chairman: I might ask you to begin 
perhaps by saying whether the facts were 
substantially, as outlined by Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Murray Brown, President and General 
Manager of CFPL Broadcasting Limited: Yes, 
Mr. Chairman. Other than the fact that the 
newspaper had nothing to do with Mr. Dick- 
ins departure from CFPL Broadcasting. 

Mr. Chairman, if I am to deal with this 
question, I feel quite properly I should deal 
with it as president of CFPL Broadcasting 
and no association with the newspaper, as I 
have done with the Canadian Radio and 
Television Commission. I voluntarily filed 
with them a report outlining exactly what our 
working arrangement was with Mr. Dickins 
and what happened. I will be quite happy to 
file copies with your Committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, of what I filed with the Commission. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Brown: Or I can read it in part or in 
its entirety. 


The Chairman: Can you file it and could 
you also now read it in part? 


Mr. Brown: I would be quite happy to read 
the substance of it. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator McElman: First of all, was it 
voluntary or at the request of the CRTC? 


Mr. Brown: Voluntary. 
“Mr. Dickins, as was mentioned, was not 
an employee of our company. CFPL 
engaged John Dickins as a freelance 
talent through an agreement with his 
proprietorship, Broadcast Design. Free- 
lance talent arrangements are common in 
the broadcasting industry. As the term 
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the performer the freedom and time ti 
participate in other commercial activi 
ties—in addition to the services provider 
to the broadcasting station. 

“Mr. Dickins quite properly had othe 
business interests. He operated a com 
mercial broadcasting school in Londo; 
known as the National Institute of Broad 
casting. Through his _ proprietorshig’ 
Broadcast Design, he provided advertis 
ing consultant services to such clients a) 
the PUC, the East Town Chevrolet, Mac) 
donald Drive-In Restaurants and man} 
others. 

“A freelance arrangement also provide 
both the performer and the station wit 
the right to terminate the workin 
arrangement under whatever terms exis) 
in the agreement. 
“In the agreement dated January 1, 196) 
between CFPL and Broadcast Design| 
either party had the right to terminat 
the agreement on 30 days’ notice. Unde 
the same agreement, Mr. Dickins was {) 
perform six open line broadcasts wee 
for 52 weeks. For this service CFPL pai 
Mr. Dickins a fee of $80 per programm) 
approximately $25,000 per year; at th 
same time allowing him to perform wha | 
ever other services he wanted in tl} 
community. 
“Following a period of negotiations wi 
Mr. Dickins, the management of CFF 
Radio reached the decision not to ent 
into a new agreement with him in 1970. 
“Mr. Dickins was advised of this decisi« 
on October 15, 1969. It was the opinion | 
management, of CFPL management, th) 
it would be unwise for John Dickins | 
continue as host of the open line pr 
gramme beyond this date. | 


“Additionally if Mr. Dickins were fre. 
of his responsibilities he could dev¢ 
more time immediately to his other bu) 
ness interests. Mr. Dickins concurr) 
with this opinion, evidenced by the fé 
he signed a separation agreement, C0} 
attached as Appendix B. 


“Under this agreement John Dicki 
received from CFPL on October 16) 
cheque for $5,520 which represented 1) 
total fees to which he would have be. 
entitled had he continued with CF: 
until December 31, 1969. CFPL’s 01) 


| 


| 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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legal obligation was to provide Mr. Dic- 
kins with 30 days’ notice. 


“Under this severance arrangement, Mr. 
Dickins agreed not to perform on any 
competitive broadcasting undertaking 
until January 1, 1970. 

“On October 16, station manager E. M. 
Knight prepared an announcement 
regarding the change in the host in the 
open line show, copy attached as Appen- 
gix.C, 

“The announcement was given to the 
hews department of CFPL Radio and 
used in an abridged form. Copy of the 
news item, etcetera, attached. 

“A copy of the announcement was also 
given to the London Free Press. 

“In our view this was a business agree- 
ment which CFPL quite properly felt it 
did not want to renew. We think this 


- Commission will agree that CFPL Broad- 


casting, as a licencee, must assume the 
ultimate responsibility for what it broad- 
casts on its station. As such the manage- 
ment of CFPL must have the right to 
decide who performs.” 


The Chairman: Do you want to comment 


0. 


that at all, Mr. Brown? 


Mr, Brown: Mr. Chairman, essentially that 
isthe story. 


the Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Ar. Fortier: On what date did you appear 
biore the CRTC and give as an example the 
wy CFPL was running and the fact that 
Jon Dickins was doing such a good job? 


fr, Brown: Mr. Fortier, that was in March 
Oilast year at the time of our CFPL AM 
limece renewal. I said in our presentation 
tht John Dickins’ open line was the corner 
stie of our porgramming, being the opening 
shw of the day, and I meant it, but it could 
hee been somebody else’s open line. It wasn’t 


ju John Dickins. At that time he happened 


tove the host of open line. Quite properly I 
ferred to it as John Dickins’ Open Line and 
[ \as quite sincere and I meant it. It was the 
*O1erstone of our programming day. As it is 
10, Bill Brady is its host. 


‘tr. Fortier: As I understand your state- 


mt, it appears very clear you had every 
e¢l right not to renew Mr. Dickins contract, 
rather terminate it upon giving 30 days 
10°e. Do you care to comment on as to what 
Ncvated you to take that position, to exer- 
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cise the rights given to you under Clause 6 or 
7, whatever it is, of the agreement? 


Mr. Brown: I don’t know, Mr. Fortier, 
whether—I have not been asked by the CRTC 
why we saw fit to not renew our contract 
with Mr. Dickins. 


Mr. Fortier: This is the Senate Committee 
on Mass Media, Mr. Chairman. I suggest that 
whatever the CRTC might decide to ask or 
not ask is of no concern to this Committee. 


I ask that the question be answered. 


Mr. Brown: Well, I think the simplest way 
is—I can say we were not satisfied with Mr. 
Dickins’ performance. 


Mr. Fortier: You have read the letter from 
Mr. Dickins which was published in the 
London Free Press on October 22nd, 1969. 


Mr. Brown: I have indeed, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you recall the reasons 
which he gives as being those which motivat- 
ed the notice which he received? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 
Mr. Fortier: Are those true reasons? 


The Chairman: So that the Senators and 
others can follow the discussion, what were 
the reasons he gave? I am not familiar with 
them. 

If there is a long list you do not need to 
read them, just highlight them. 


Mr. Brown: It seems to me, Mr. Fortier 
thation® 


Mr. Fortier: 

“Mr. Brown’s displeasure was aroused 
most by my stand on the police rail on 
80 Maple Street last August and the jail- 
ing of 17 young people, many with money 
in their pockets, on vagrancy charges. He 
did not like my speaking of it as a tra- 
vesty of justice. 


“Mr. Blackburn objected most to my 
out-spoken support for the UWO and 
Fanshaw students antibomb demonstra- 
tion at the Sarnia Blue Water Bridge. 


“In checking my files now I find many 
other issues on which I differed with 
management. The judges’ crackdown at 
Christmas in which they automatically 
jailed first offenders and petty shoplifters, 
my disagreement with...” 
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The Chairman: That would appear to be 
enough. 


Mr. Fortier: No, I think this is important. 
The Chairman: All right. 


Mr. Fortier: 

“My disagreement with the Free Press 
editorials on that subject; my objection to 
the station accepting what I thought was 
dubious commercials for a door-to-door 
carpet company; my expressed respect 
for Bob Paton, the crusading plumber, 
who was now about to sue the Free Press 
because they would not print his adver- 
tisement. 

“Management did not like my com- 
ments on the Rice Krispies commercial in 
which former Health Minister Judy 
LaMarsh attributed health-giving proper- 
ties to the product. 

“There was an objection four years ago 
to my stand against the Viet Nam war 
(which was then supported in the hawk- 
ish editorials of the London Free Press.)” 


Now it appears to me, Mr. Chairman, these 
are matters which should definitely be com- 
mented upon both by Mr. Brown and by Mr. 
Blackburn. 


The Chairman: Those are the reasons 
which Mr. Dickens gives for saying the con- 
tract was terminated and these appear in a 
letter which was published in the London 
Free \Pressyet. 


Mr. Fortier: In the London Free Press on 
October 22nd, which I will file. 


The Chairman: And which you are familiar 
with and you are familiar with, Mr. 
Blackburn? 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And every reader of the 
London Free Press? 


The Chairman: Presumably, yes. Do you 
want to comment, Mr. Brown? 


Mr. Brown: I think if we are going to con- 
duct a trial, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dickens 
should be here to protect himself. 


The Chairman: I do not think we are con- 
ducting a trial. 
Senator Prowse: We are getting close to it. 


Mr. Brown: First of all, I disagree with 
everything Mr.. Dickens. says.--_-~ ; 
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Mr. Fortier: As being untrue? 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Dickens has never been. 
told by any official of CFPL Broadcasting or) 
the London Free Press what he could say or| 
not say on the air. 

Mr. Bremner, who is here in the audience 
tonight, is the radio editor of CFPL. He has} 
been doing commentaries for some nine years. 
He is quite prepared to testify at no point in! 
his career has he had any directive from the| 
London Free Press or CFPL management as 
to what he could say or not say. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Dickens says in his letter 
in fact more. He says management had aske¢! 
me to take stands, to express myself, to do < 
controversial programme. 


Mr. Brown: We told Mr. Dickens that hi | 
could express his opinions based on facts, no! 
on what he thought or just his views. . 


Mr. Fortier: You mean that he was to stati, 
facts and not give opinions on an open lin 
programme? 


Mr. Brown: That is correct. If he wanted 7 
express opinion which was based on fact, thi, 
was acceptable. | 


Mr. Fortier: The Viet Nam war is a fact. 


Senator Prowse: He could listen to anybod, 
else’s opinion, am I correct? 


Mr. Brown: That is what he was suppose! 
to do, sir. He was supposed to act as a moder 
ator to get various opinions phoned in by th 
community. Fs 


Senator Prowse: But not to comment hin! 
self? I am just asking a question. 


Mr. Brown: We did give him authority la! 
year again to express an opinion based qd 
fact, not just his own personal views thi) 
might not be based on anything. na. f 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse, I think vj 
should let Mr. Fortier finish with h) 
questioning. 


Senator Prowse: I agree. 


Mr. Fortier: Did these facts related by Mi) 
Dickins influence your decision to give hi 
his 30 days’ notice, Mr. Brown? , 


Mr. Brown: I said that we were not sati 
fied with his performance. We decided not 
renew -his_ contract. ie 


| Mr, Fortier: Would Mr. Blackburn care to 
‘comment with respect to those parts of Mr. 
Dickens’ letter which I read and where he is 
lirectly mentioned? 


_ Mr. Blackburn: Just refresh my Memory on 
he one point. 


' Mr. Fortier: 


“Mr. Blackburn objected most to my 
outspoken support for the UWO and Fan- 
shaw students anti-bomb demonstrations 
at the Sarnia Blue Water Bridge.” 


_Mr. Blackburn: Yes. 


| Mr. Fortier: 


“My disagreement with the Free Press 
editorials on this subject and the Judges’ 
crackdown of last Christmas...” 


Mr. Blackburn: As I recall it is just the one 
»int to which he was referring insofar as I 
as concerned. 


‘Mr. Fortier: 


“The concern for Bob Paton and the 
objection to my stand in the Viet Nam 
War which was then supported in the 
hawkish editorials of the London Free 
Press.” 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Dickins was not refer- 
ig to me in that context of anything but the 
uiversity demonstration at the Sarnia Blue 
later Bridge and I might explain that, Mr. 
hrtier. 

Following his having received advice that 
ft; contract was not going to be renewed, Mr. 
Ickins requested to see me and I agreed to 
S> him at once. Mr. Dickins said that he was 
Srprised that over the period of time during 
viich he had had the authority to make 
citorial comments, or whatever you wish to 
cll them, as described by Mr. Brown, that he 
td at no time received a directive from me. 


That is not on the record. That was not 
Fieed on the record by Mr. Dickins. How- 
er, it is true and I place it on the record. 

n discussing the Sarnia Blue Water Bridge 
inident I merely said to Mr. Dickins that rc 
Exckburn, could not have brought myself to 
Piying a part in organizing the demonstra- 
tn. I felt that Mr. Dickins had in fact played 
asart in organizing it, using his programme 
© CFPL Radio to do this. 

said I could not have brought myself to do 
iteeause it was a demonstration which the 
kder of it in advance had said would 
lrolve the blocking of a public highway. 
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Therefore, it was a demonstration which was 
planned to break the law and, in fact did; and 
I could not have brought myself to encourag- 
ing students or anybody else to break the law. 
I told him this in that way. I did not criticize 
him directly as such for having done it. 


Mr. Fortier: Simply put, Mr. Blackburn— 
and I ask this question on behalf of the Com- 
mittee—did the fact that Mr. Dickins 
expressed opinions which ran contrary to 
opinions which had been expressed in editori- 
als in the London Free Press, influence your 
decision, the decision which was taken not to 
renew his contract? 


Mr. Blackburn: I think Mr. Brown would 
have to answer that because I had nothing to 
do with the decision. 


Mr. Fortier: I think that is very important. 
You had nothing to do with the decision? 


Mr. Blackburn: Nothing whatsoever. 


Mr. Brown: I can add, Mr. Blackburn was 
not aware of the situation with Mr. Dickens 
until the fait accompli. His contract was not 
renewed. 


Mr. Fortier: It is very important to put that 
on the record. Would you care to answer the 
question which I put to Mr. Blackburn and 
which he then put to you? 


Mr. Brown: Would you repeat the question. 


Mr. Fortier: Whether the fact that certain 
opinions expressed by Mr. Dickins on his 
open line programme ran contrary to editori- 
als published in the London Free Press. Was 
this one af the factors which was instrumen- 
tal in your reaching the decision to give him 
his 30 days’ notice? 


Mr. Brown: Absolutely no. I repeat: Mr. 
Bremner, our radio editor, constantly does 
commentaries and editorials which are in 
conflict with what the newspaper says he 
does and we are quite happy that he does so. 
It has never been suggested he should change 
and the thing applied to Mr. Dickins. 


Mr. Fortier: This has often happened, that 
there has been editorials aired over the radio 
station which ran contrary to what had been 
said earlier in the London Free Press? 


Mr. Brown: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: This letter from Mr. Dickins, 
published in your October 22nd issue of the 
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London Free Press, has an editor’s note to it 
which I will read. 
“As with all letters to the editor, this one 
has been edited to conform with the 
newspaper’s standing policy requiring let- 
ters to be brief and to avoid possible 
libel.” 

My first question—maybe this should. be 
directed to Mr. Heine—is: do you have a 
similar note at the bottom of every letter to 
the editor? 


Mr. Heine: We carry that note or something 
like it fairly often. Mr. Honey? Once a week 
or thereabouts? 


Mr. Honey: Yes. 


Mr. Heine: Once or twice a week in a little 
italic box that says just that in effect. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there any particular reason 
in this instance this note was appended to the 
letter? 


Mr. Heine: I think it is self evident. Mr. 
Dickins was casting rather—using rather 
strong language about the newspaper. It 
seemed to me on reading the letter it was 
unduly long rambling, had many aspects to it, 
deserved tidying up and pruning and yet we 
had a responsibility to carry a charge by such 
a person in such circumstances in this news- 
paper and we did. 

In order to be fair, so that the public would 
not think that we had in: fact run the entire 
letter, I decided to puta little note on so that 
it was quite clear we had altered the letter, 
edited it as we would any letter and I exer- 
cised normal editorial judgment in doing so. 


Mr. Fortier: You edited that letter as to 
size? 


Mr. Heine: Oh yes. It was six closely writ- 
ten, typewritten pages. 


Mr. Fortier: You edited it as to libel? 
Mr. Heine: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Libel from whose point of 
view? 


Mr. Heine: Probably Walter Blackburn’s. 
Mr. Fortier: Was your editing... 


Mr. Blackburn: Pardon’me just a moment, 
may I speak to that, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
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Mr. Blackburn: Our solicitor advised uy: 
that certain parts of the letter were, in his 
opinion, libelous and that they libelled bott | 
the London Free Press corporately anc) 
Walter J. Blackburn personally. As we woul’! 
have handled any other letter, the libelow) 
portions were removed on our solicitor’ 
advice. 


action? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. I was the one who wa 
libelled and the London Free Press in ou 
solicitor’s opinion. 


1 


Senator Prowse: If it had been said abov 
anybody else you would have been subject, i) 
your solicitor’s opinion they could have sue! 
you for publishing it? 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes, in our solicitor, 
opinion. (34 


Senator Prowse: But you were not clear! 
going to sue yourself. You would have he) 
both legal fees and you would not be : 
anything. | 


Mr. Blackburn: It was a very interestir) 
case in fact which I had never experienct’ 
before. Our solicitor also advised us that 
we were to publish the libel, we would ha’ 
no case against Mr. Dickens. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Blackburn: And I was_ personal 
unwilling to forego my right to sue Mr. Dic 
ens. I decided later that neither the compai 
nor Walter Blackburn personally shov) 
engage in such a lawsuit. I think the reaso 
are obvious but I was at the point initiall, | 
was certainly unprepared to give up tr) 
rights or the rights of the company. 


Mr, Carradine: May I say one thing? 1 f/ 
it is fairly pertinent to this discussion. Wh 
the letter came in to Mr. Heine, the editor, | 
brought it to me. We advised Mr. Blackbt. 
that we had received a letter from Mr. Dit) 
ens and Mr. Blackburn’s reply was that 
did not wish to see the letter, that the nei) 
paper would handle this just as any ot! 
letter to the editor. hind 

I think that should be on the record in | 
defence—not his defence—but I think it i} 
matter of interest to the Committee. | 


Senator Prowse: May I say something, - 
Chairman, just to clear up one thing. I asl! 
a question and I made a comment becaus! 


idn’t understand it all, which could imply 
hat the paper had used the law of libel that 
ney normally would use to protect them- 
elves from suit, in order to protect them- 
elves from accusation. After hearing Mr. 
jlackburn’s explanation I understand that 
ais was used in order to protect his right to 
ike action against the writer of the letter. I 
iink that should be clear because... 


| The Chairman: I think that is what he said. 


Senator Prowse: I do not want my previous 
atement to leave an improper implication. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes. It is a very interesting 
ise. A newspaper apparently, and I had not 
im into this before in my full experience, 
‘nnot be a party to libelling itself without 
jsing its right to sue. 


Senator Prowse: You are repeating the libel 
ad becoming a party. 


‘Mr. Fortier: I am sure your solicitors must 
hve wrung their hands in swift glee and said 
‘\h jurisprudence”. 


Mr. Heine: If I may continue the facetious 
nte’.. . 


The Chairman: That is not being facetious. 


Mr. Heine: No, but the facetious note was 
suck. If we had published it I would have 
ben in the position as editor of having been 
sod by my publisher. 


Mr. Fortier: You could not have claimed 
yu had not seen the letter. 


Mr, Heine: No. I would have been in the 
psition of having made an error in allowing 
th libel to run. 


Mir. Fortier: Were any facts edited from the 
ler? 


Mr. Heine: To the best of my professional 
ality I removed those elements that we 
decribed in the footnote, the excess verbiage, 
tht did not have much meaning, the libelous 
elments and the remainder to the best of my 
allity is an honest editing job on a series of 
clrges, all of which are reflected in the 
leer. I may have erred. I do not think so. 


fr. Fortier: The aftermath of this inci- 
det, Mr. Blackburn, does it lead you to con- 
celle now that a person who owns a newspa- 
PC in a community should not also own 
alther media of information? 
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Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Fortier, my answer is 
“No”. It does not. I might say one thing—at 
least one more thing. Mr. Dickins’ accusations 
in this matter, the allegations, were in fact 
carried by CKSL Radio and were published 
in the University Gazette in part, the really 
important allegations and in a magazine 
called Twenty Cent Magazine which is dis- 
tributed in the city and so the ‘part of it 
which we were unable to publish for the rea- 
sons I have given, or parts, were published 
elsewhere, which would indicate there are 
other media voices in the community and I 
might have also sued them for libel had I 
chosen to do so. 


The Chairman: It is almost 10 o’clock and I 
would ask if any Senators have any addition- 
al questions that they organize themselves 
and ask them immediately as I have assured 
our friends from London we would adjourn 
at 10 o’clock and I am going to try and 
adjourn. 


Mr. Blackburn: We are prepared to stay. 


The Chairman: We appreciate that and we 
are grateful. I think the Senators should 
organize themselves for their final questions. 


Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: There is a fairly com- 
mon practice when letters are edited that 
dots and periods, a series of periods and other 
markings are put in at those points where it 
has been edited. Is that practice ever followed 
in your newspaper? 


Mz. Heine: No sir. You have asked us 
several times not to answer with a “No”. I 
have heard your hearings. Our practice with 
letters is to try to preserve the honest intent 
of the writer. 


Senator McElman: I am not questioning 
this. 


Mr. Heine: Yes you are. 
Senator McElman: No I am not. 


Mr. Heine: We do not use dots to show 
what was taken out because some of the let- 
ters come in, in such a poorly written fashion 
that there would be more dots than there 
would be context, honestly. So, we run all 
letters except from the chronics who write 
regularly. We write and tell them we are 
sorry. We will just run one a month or 
something. 


Senator McElman: I have heard the sugges- 
tion in this instance the result of the editing 
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would have wound up with perhaps as many 
dots as there was copy. 


Mr. Heine: Yes. That happens sometimes. 
Senator McElman: In this particular case. 
Mr. Heine: Oh, goodness no. 


Senator McElman: It was indicated to me 
this was the case. 


Mr. Heine: I would not say that was a fair 
comment, sir. I am sorry. I misunderstood the 
entire intent of your question. 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Chairman, whereas I do 
not want to prolong the Dickins case, there is 
one more item of information which should 
go on the record. Mr. Brown mentioned that 
Mr. Knight had made an announcement with 
respect to Mr. Dickins. That announcement 
was published in the London Free Press on 
page 3—on page 2, I believe it was. 


Mr. Honey: Page 1. 


Mr. Carradine: October 16th was the first 
announcement. 


Mr. Blackburn: Mr. Dickins was a fairly 
prominent London person. Then following 
Mr. Dickins stating on CKSL Radio he had 
been fired, our editorial department followed 
that story up and interviewed Mr. Dickens 
and the result of the interview was also 
published. 


Mr. Fortier: On page 3, October 17th. 


Mr. Carradine: That is correct. I would like 
to add a little more to that, if I may because I 
think it is important. 

On October 16 when it came to the atten- 
tion of our news department that Mr. Dickins 
was leaving CFPL, we attempted to contact 
him—our news department did. They were 
unable to reach him after several attempts. 
they phoned Mr. Knight of the radio station 
who gave them a statement. As we were close 
to deadline that is what ran on October 16th 
on page 1. 

On the morning of October 17th when Mr. 
Dickins went on the radio station and made 
his statement, our news department again 
contacted Mr. Dickins and asked him to make 
a statement, which he did and then as is 
customary, and as is our policy, we then went 
back to Mr. Knight and asked him to make a 
further statement so that we would have both 
sides of the story and that is what ran on 
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page 3 in the afternoon edition on October | 
17th. 


Mr. Heine: One further final observation. A 
publication on page 3 of the London Free 
Press is not a form of secrecy. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, have you 
any further questions? 


Senator McElman: Yes. Your newspaper, or | 
your organization does a lot of research and 
in that research I should imagine there is a _ 
measurement of your circulation readership, | 
Would that break down into age groupings 
perhaps—to tell you whether you are relevant 
to the youth of today? | 


Mr. Carradine: We ran a study last sum- 
mer, Senator, which was quite an exten- 
sive study at that time unfortunately we only 
broke it down under 35 and 35 and over, so it 
is very difficult to read off from that any | 
information as to the reading habits of young 
people, which is possibly, I believe, the ques- | 
tion you are asking. 


Senator McElman: Following on that, can 
you give us any instance of specific changes 
in your approach to meet the change in moral 
values or the challenge of moral values by 
the youth of today. 


Mr. Carradine: I am sure we can. Perhaps 
Mr. Williams or Mr. Heine would care to talk 
to that. 


Mr. Williams: Senator, we try to constantly 
be aware of what is going on in our com- 
munity. We have been able to devote staff | 
from time to time to in-depth studies which 
we are able to publish and in some instances | 
in special sections. 

We have what we call a Saturday Feature 
Section in which we have changed the 
emphasis from the routine into a special sup- 
plement. I recall one that we did last October 
on drugs where young people lived for sever- | 
al days with people who were taking drugs. It! 
was a September issue. 

We researched it thoroughly. We went to 
the Addiction Foundation, through the medi- | 
cal research and the kids who were living in| 
this sub culture. We thought this was of) 
importance to young readers. 

We are continuing doing this sort of work 
where we see the lead from the news that 
indicates a social problem we try and do it. 


eer 


We are currently running one on the chal-) 
lenge of Canadian Indians. Now this is not. 


articularly new but one of our writers spent 
yme months and this is the sort of thing we 
ce looking and continuing and trying to do 
1 advance of problems. 


| Drugs is one of them. We have done a great 
2al of work with the pill. One of our writers 
on an award about three years ago for work 


4 abortion stories. 


Young readers are not only interested in 
hat might be—the teenagers—they are 
yung adults really. I really think we are 
»ing this work but we do not label it this is 
_ the interest of teenagers or young people. 


\aanator McElman: No. 
| 


Mr. Blackburn: One of our reporters, I 
light say, Senator McElman, purchased some 
iarijuana in the community. We were rather 
cneerned about it because it ended up in the 
dice and we didn’t know what to do with it. 
] was breaking the law but we made.. 


Senator Prowse: What did you do? 


Mr. Blackburn: We turned it over to the 
rounted police as quickly as we could. 


} ' <3 
In this manner we prove marijuana was 
aailable in the community for purchase. 


Mr. Heine: To supplement Mr. Blackburn’s 
cmment, this was some time ago at a time 
\ien it was not commonly known there was 
farijuana in the community as it is generally 
kown today. There were some very snarky 
cestions asked. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Blackburn, you 
tve heard me ask other witnesses about the 
t2zory of the protection of sources of infor- 
rition in criminal cases and the proposition 
tat this should be provided for in the law. 
Culd I have your reaction as to whether you 
tlieve it should continue under the present 
sstem whereby the court makes that decision 
© whether journalists should have such pro- 
tetion in law? 


Mr. Blackburn: I think that our responsibil- 

i, Senator McElman, is to support our 
Sistem of justice and I think that it probably 
hs to be left up to the decision of the report- 
€ involved as to whether or not he chooses 
© chooses not to disclose his sources; and I 
wuld be unable to advise him one way or 
t» other if he were to ask me. 

. do not think that it is wise for the law to 
Povide to a newspaper or to a reporter of a 
Nwspaper any privilege that is different from 
tit provided to any citizen. 
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In my judgment we do not wish any special 
privileges; but having said that, I must say 
that I am very sympathetic with the reporter 
who refuses to disclose his or her source of 
information and having decided that the dis- 
closure should not be made, he or she may in 
fact be found in contempt of court and go to 
jail on the issue. 


I am very sympathetic with the reporter in 
that position, I must say. It is the reporter 
that is going to jail and not the publisher. 


Senator McElman: You have no corporate 
policy in this respect? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. 


Senator McElman: You mentioned several 
times in the brief the theory or premise that 
newspapers are hired by the public to obtain 
and report news and information. What is the 
basis for this hiring aspect? 


Mr. Blackburn: It is a philosophical view 
we hold, Senator McElman. We feel when the 
subscriber purchases a newspaper he is pur- 
chasing a service and expects us to provide 
that service; and he is in that manner and in 
this concept employing us as his agent to be 
present where he is unable to be present in 
person. And we report to him the occurrences 
which we are able to report. 

I suppose it is in a way a_ philosophical 
concept. I suppose to put it another way, one 
might say, in return for his trust in us— 
spending his money to buy the newspaper— 
we endeavour to fulfill that trust. 


Senator McElman: I just have not heard 
this put forward before and I was wondering 
what the foundation was. 


Mr. Blackburn: Well, it is just a philosoph- 
ical concept. 


Senator McElman: The Canadian Code of 
Advertising Standards—you have introduced 
this in your brief. Have you published that in 
your newspaper? 


Mr. Carradine: Yes, sir, it has been. 

Mr. Heine: From time to time. 

Senator McElman: At what approximate 
time? 


Mr. Heine: Well, it would appear on our 
classified pages, I would say, probably once a 
week. Right at the present time we are work- 
ing with the Canadian Advertising Advisory 
Board. They have supplied us with a series of 
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advertisements which we will be publishing 
and they could be published this week. 


Senator McElman: There is lots of oppor- 
tunity for the public to compare your per- 
formance with the code that you support? 


Mr. Heine: Absolutely. 


Senator McElman: There was a reference 
made as well which had to do with the pub- 
lishing of the names of the owners. You sup- 
ported the principle and then you seemed to 
back away from it out of concern or fear, ofa 
multiplicity of crank phone calls and perhaps 
the fear of mayhem to your own person or to 
your family. I think you used terminology 
something like this: “In this violent society’— 
or “The nature of these violent times”. 


Mr. Blackburn: Yes, words to that effect. 


Senator McElman: Do you really believe 
this to be a fact? 


Mr. Blackburn: We have had, Senator 
McElman, in the last five years three bomb 
threats at the London Free Press and I 
learned of only one the other day. My staff 
did not tell me. On the first one we evacuated 
the building. The second one I said we would 
not and the third one we evacuated only part 
of the building. I receive telephone calls from 
time to time personally. The last one I 
received was at 2 o’clock in the morning. Mr. 
Carradine has received crank telephone calls. 
This is not unusual. Whereas I am quite pre- 
pared to receive them myself, I would be 
quite prepared to identify myself in person on 
the masthead of the newspaper as the Presi- 
dent and Publisher and accept the conse- 
quences, if any, of drawing attention to a 
name which some crank might choose to take 
some action against, I would not wish to pub- 
lish the names of my staff and subject them 
to the same possibility. 

I do not feel that there is anything in 
London that is any different from any other 
community. 

This is not, in my judgment, related to 
London per se. 

I mentioned in my brief the experience of 
Mayor Drapeau in Montreal. It is possibly a 
different situation but one worries a bit about 
this. 


Senator McElman: There is indicated in 
this that you perhaps feel that the holder of 
what is often referred to as a public trust, 
should perhaps be better or more insulated in 
this respect than the holder of public office. 
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Mr. Carradine: I do not believe we said 
that, Senator. 4 


Senator McElman: No, I did not say you | 
had said it. I said it was indicated. 


Mr. Blackburn: Another thing I would like | 
to say—possibly I should not—but it is a| 
factor in this. | 

Five young women have been murdered in | 
and around London in the last while—about 
five years. We have offered a reward for | 
information which leads to the apprehension | 
and conviction of the murderer. The City) 
Council, after we offered our reward, voted al 
much larger reward; in that case $10,000. Our | 
offer was $1,000, and we organized a system | 
by means of which a person could provide the} 
information with respect to the murderer 
without identifying himself and we did this} 
on our own decision and the murderer knows} 
it, no doubt. 


Mr. Heine: To amplify on the answer Mr.| 
Blackburn made, there are two people, one, 
associated with the intense hatreds of the! 
Middle East and another associated with the| 
strong views of people who hold political | 
views on the right hand side of the political| 
spectrum, who come to my office regularly! 
and I say in all seriousness that I am very) 
careful to keep myself between them and the | 
door. 

The crank calls are common to all of us. 


The Chairman: It sounds like public life 


Mr. Heine: It is. We are aware of it. } 


’ vin 
Senator Prowse: I was going to say we havi 


lost a couple of Presidents but I have no 
heard of us losing a city editor yet. | 


Mr. Heine: They used to horse whip them. i} 


Senator McElman: I have one further ques | 
tion only. 


The Chairman: All right. 


Senator McElman: Your studies indicat | 
that you, holding newspapers, radio. an| 
television interests, looking to the future pel) 
haps your CATV interests might be not on) 
highly useful in the future but also high! 
profitable; and yet I believe it is indicate | 
that you are endeavouring to dispose of th 
cable interests. 


Mr, Blackburn: Yes, Senator McElman. W 
have a 50 per cent interest in Chatham Cab | 
| 


| 


cv which we have sold to Jarmain Cable 
system Limited. 


We have no other cable interests. We went 
nto the Chatham Cable Television with Mr. 
‘armain and Famous Players initially in 
rder to extend coverage of CFPL Television 
9 Chatham, because up until that time—and 
his was before the CRTC had any jurisdic- 
ion over cable—we could not assure our- 
elves of being on any cable system unless we 
ad some voice in ownership and we were 
aterested in Chatham and in Sarnia. 

So our purpose, more than an investment, 
vas to assure ourselves of being on the cable. 
‘hat assurance is provided now by the CRTC 
nd it is no longer required that we have a 
vice in the system. 


Senator McElman: And it has no bearing 
a any principle that might be involved as to 
le extension of the multi-media ownership 
spect of things? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. Not with respect to 
hatham, but—we are quite aware it is 
alikely—we would be prepared to have an 
iterest in a cable system in London. 


‘Senator McElman: You did not have any 
‘her cable interests prior to that which you 
ive disposed of? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. 
‘Senator McElman: That is the only one? 
Mr. Blackburn: That is the only one. 


Senator McElman: Fine, thank you very 
1uch, 


Mr. Blackburn: I think in fact you may be 
iterested in this. In the early 1950’s we were 
Cered an interest in one of the cable systems 
i London and concluded that it would not be 
Joper for us to be involved in it because at 
lat time cables were bringing American pro- 
famming into Canada which was, we 
tought, contrary to the public interest and 
\: did not feel as Canadian Broadcasters we 
Sould be involved in this. 


ie was suprised in fact that the Government, 
i the light of what has been said in the 
\rious Royal Commission reports, permitted 
ito be done. However, it seems at that time, 
t have had, in its opinion, no control or did 
tt wish to exercise what control it might 
Ive had. 


ie on Everett: What percentage of Jar- 
in do you hold now? 
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Mr. Blackburn: We own nothing of Jar- 
main. We own 50% of Chatham Cable Televi- 
sion until the sale is approved by the Canadi- 
an Radio and Television Commission. It is 
before a hearing... 


Mr. Brown: February 10th. 


Mr. Blackburn: February 10th the applica- 
tion for transfer. 


Senator Evereti: It does not involve a stock 
transfer to you. 


Mr. Blackburn: No. We own 50% of Cha- 
tham Cable Television. 


Senator Everett: But the sale of it does not 


involve a stock transfer to you of Jarmain 
stock? 


Mr. Blackburn: No, it involves cash. 


Senator Everett: Does CFPL Broadcasting 
Limited own anything more than CFPL-TV 
and radio? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. It has no other 
interests. 


Senator Everett: Does London Free Press 
Limited own anything other than the London 
Free Press? 


Mr. Blackburn: No equity investment as I 
have mentioned this morning, Senator Eve- 
rett. We have some non-equity investments, 
mainly in short-term bank notes. 


Senator Everett: Do you have a separate 
printing company? 


Mr. Blackburn: No. 


The Chairman: Do you have any more 
questions, Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: No. 


The Chairman: I gather that Mr. Fortier 
promises me he has only one question and on 
that basis we will hear it. 


Mr. Fortier: In reviewing my notes, Mr. 
Chairman, I found one which I had taken this 
morning from your presentation and it sur- 
prised me at the time and it still does now as 
I read it. 


You said you avoided, as much as possible, 
editorializing on situations in the Province of 
Quebec so as to be told—and I quote—“It 
is none of your business”. Did you say that 
this morning? 
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Mr. Blackburn: No sir. 


Mr. Fortier; What did you Mr. 


Blackburn? 


say, 


Mr. Blackburn: Because I felt that certain 
situations in the Province of Quebec are 
probably none of the business of English- 
speaking Canadians. 


Mr. Fortier: Such as what? 


Mr. Blackburn: Whether or not newspa- 
pers—I was thinking of the Press Council to a 
degree. I would not wish to recommend to 
this Committee a national press council, as I 
said. 


Mr. Fortier: Oh, I see. 


Mr. Blackburn: Because I would be then 
asking you to suggest that there should be a 
Press Council for the Province of Quebec—I 
think I mentioned there was already one 
being organized—but the newspapermen in 
the Province of Quebec might not wish a 
National Press Council and this is their busi- 
ness, not mine. 


Mr. Fortier: I am glad you added this 
because I was not the only one who under- 
stood you to mean you did not comment 
editorially on, say, political events in Quebec 
thus adbicating what I think is a very impor- 
tant responsibility. 


Mr. Blackburn: No, we do that. 


Mr. Fortier: I am glad you added that and I 
am glad that I asked the question because Mr. 
Spears and I both thought this morning that 
you had said that. 


Mr. Heine: We comment vigorously con- 
cerning matters in Quebec vis-a-vis the rest 
of Canada. 


Mr. Fortier: And the rest of Canada vis-a- 
vis Quebec? 


Mr. Heine: Exactly. We have tried with 
good conscience to understand the problems 
that exist in national unity in this country 
and to do anything we can to encourage the 
bridging of whatever gap exists. 


Mr. Fortier: And I would have been very 
surprised if it had been otherwise. 


Mr. Heine: We work at it very hard. 
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Mr. Blackburn: We have felt that the Proy. 
ince of Ontario has probably held the mair 
responsibility for playing a part in thi 
matter of natonial unity because we ar 
closer neighbours to the Province of Quebe 
and possibly understand the situation bette 
than the others; we accept this responsibilit; 
very actively. 


Mr. Fortier: Merci beaucoup. 


Mr. Blackburn: Merci. 


have a New Brunswicker to assist you in that | 


The Chairman: Mr. Blackburn, on behalf c| 
the Committee I would like to begin bi 
thanking you and perhaps by apologizing 1) 
Mr. Carradine because he missed a birthda) 
party tonight. He may be home in time for a) 
anniversary party tomorrow. | 


We apologize to the other members of you 
party that you asked to stay because I qui’ 
appreciate they may have had plans, person | 
or otherwise. We are grateful that you we) 
willing to stay this evening. I would say | 
you personally, Mr. Blackburn, since tl 
beginning of these hearings you have di| 
played a keen interest in what we are tryi| 
to do and I hope that interest will rema| 
now that your formal press hearings at lea} 
are complete. 


Mr. Blackburn: Indeed it will. 


The Chairman: Now, Honourable Senato: 
it has been a very full day and I think I ¢:, 
say on your behalf we are particular 
appreciate of Mr. Blackburn and his gro) 
for being as frank and as fair as they ha) 
been. We particularly appreciate that. 

I would mention to the Senators 1) 
schedule for the ablance of the week. Frid! 
we have only one session. Please note it is | 
11.30 and not 10 o’clock as listed on ‘) 
schedule. | 

Tomorrow morning at 10 a.m. we have {| 
F.P. Publications. At 2.30 the Winnipeg F' 
Press, at 3.30 the Ottawa Journal and 4.30 i] 
Globe and Mail. 

Tomorrow evening at 8 o’clock we rece d 
the brief of the Canadian Labour Congress. 


The meeting is adjourned. 
The Committee adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators 
Beaubien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and 
Willis. 

After debate, and—. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart be 
removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media; and 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special 
Committee. 
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The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 


December 18th, 1969. 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 


ourable Senator Smith: 
That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee | 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that | 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that | 
period. 
After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, De- 
cember 19th, 1969. q 
With leave of the Senate, | 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- | 

ourable Senator Langlois: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips | 

(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and | 

White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the | 
Senate on Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Thursday, January 22, 1970. 
(11) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien, Everett, 
‘McElman, Petten, Prowse and Sparrow. (7) 

In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
‘Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witness, representing F. P. Publications Limited, was heard: 
Mr. R. S. Malone, President. 

The following were also present but were not heard: 
Mr. Bruce Laking, Secretary, F. P. Publications Limited; 
Mr. Peter McLintock, Executive Editor, Winnipeg Free Press, 

At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; Beaubien, Everett, 
McElman, Petten, Phillips (Prince), Prowse and Sparrow. (8) 
In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
_ Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 
The following witnesses were heard: 
Mr. R. S. Malone, President, F. P. Publications Limited; 
Mr. I. Norman Smith, President and Editor, The Ottawa Journal; 
Mr. James L. Cooper, President and Publisher, The Globe and Mail; 
Mr. Richard J. Doyle, Editor, The Globe and Mail. 
The following were also present but were not heard: 


Mr. L. A. Lalonde, Vice-President and General Manager, The Ottawa 
Journal; 


Mr. W. Metcalfe, Managing Editor, The Ottawa Journal; 


Mr. Earle Blake Richards, Director, Vice-President anit General 
Manager, The Globe and Mail; 


Mr. George Bain, Associate Editor, The Globe and Mail. 
At 6.15 p.m. the Committee moved to Room 256-S to view a fifteen minute 


_ ilm presented by the Globe and Mail. 


| 


At 6.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.20 p.m. 


At 8.20 p.m. the Committee resumed. 
Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; McElman, Petten, 
*hillips (Prince) and Prowse. (5) 
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In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. 
Mr. 


IES Oar 


ATTEST. 


_M. Cotterill, Publicity Director for Canada, United Steelworkers 
. Francis Eady, Assistant to the President, Canadian Union of Pub | 
. Andy Andras, Director of Legislation and Government Employees, | 


. Joe Morris, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Labour Congress | 
. Robert Bouchard, Staff Representative, National Association of | 


. Norman Simon, Director, Public Relations, Canadian Union of 
. Gordon McCaffrey, Assistant Director of Legislation Department, | 
. Robert J. Rupert, International Representative, American News- | 
. Frank Chafe, Assistant to Director of Legislation and Government 


. Charles Bauer, Assistant Director of Public Relations, Canadian | 


At 11.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Friday, January 23,197 at | 


Donald MacDonald, President, Canadian Labour Congress; 

Jack Williams, Director, Public Relations, Canadian Labour 
Congress; 

of America; 


Employees; 


Canadian Labour Congress; 


Broadcast Employees and Technicians; 

Public Employees; 

Canadian Labour Congress; 

paper Guild; 

Employees Department, Canadian Labour Congress; 


Labour Congress. 


Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITEE ON MASS MEDIA 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, January 22, 1970. 


‘The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
ledia met this day at 10 am. 
| 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 


taair. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, today 
2 are going to receive a brief from FP Pub- 
lations Limited, and then later on today 
yesentations and briefs from several FP 
Itblications. 

Seated on my immediate right is Mr. R. S. 
lalone, who is the President of FP Publica- 
tns Limited. Mr. Malone, as I am sure you 
kow, is also the publisher and editor-in-chief 
0 the Winnipeg Free Press. 

Sitting on his immediate right is Mr. Bruce 
Iking, who is the Secretary of FP Publica- 
tns Limited. 

on my immediate left is Mr. Peter McLin- 
tik, the executive editor of the Winnipeg 
Fee Press. 


Chis morning we will be receiving a brief 

fim Mr. Malone on behalf of FP Publica- 
tias. But also, as you know if you have 
stdied his brief, this is a brief from the 
Unnipeg Free Press. 


fr. Malone, the brief which you were kind 
elugh to send three weeks in advance, as we 
reuested, has been read and circulated to the 
Suators. It has presumably been studied by 
ttm. I am going to call on you now to make 
al oral statement, which I suggest should 
tae no longer than about 15 minutes. 


‘ollowing that oral statement you will be 
qistioned by the Senators on the content of 
ycr brief, on your oral statement, and 
insed on any other things which may be on 
thr minds. 

am at a loss to give you guidance as to 
Wether or not this morning we will deal 
Sprifically with the Free Press. I am afraid 


Wi will have to play that just a little bit by 
ea 


Ss I understand, there will not be an oral 
stiement on behalf of the Free Press this 
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afternoon. You are going to deal with that 
now. 


There will presumably this afternoon, how- 
ever, be oral statements from representatives 
of the Ottawa Journal and the Globe and 
Mail. 


Mr. Malone. 


Mr. Richard Sankey Malone, General 
Manager and President of FP Publications 
Limited and Publisher and Editor in Chief of 
the Winnipeg Free Press: Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as your 
Chairman has mentioned, you had the brief, 
and no doubt are fully acquainted with it. 
But I would like to add a few words, if I 
might. I won’t take up your time by repeating 
material that is already in the brief. 


I have with me here today, as your Chair- 
man said, representatives from the Globe and 
Mail and also the Ottawa Journal. They will 
be speaking to their respective briefs later 
this afternoon. 


In our central brief, which we are dealing 
with this morning, I have touched on FP Pub- 
lications as a group. I have also attempted to 
outline some of the factors respecting The 
Free Press in particular. 


You will have noted that I have attempted 
to outline the organization or composition of 
our group, its ownership and how it came 
into being. I have also touched on something 
of our philosophy and the responsibilities of 
newspaper publishing as we see it. 


Also for the benefit of the committee I have 
taken the liberty of quoting at some length 
some of the excellent statements by such 
authorities as Lord Francis Williams, Lord 
Shawcross, Clifton Daniels, Lord Devlin, Sir 
Geoffrey Cox and Chief Justice Bell of Penn- 
sylvania and many others which typify what 
we believe in in the publishing business. 


I have also touched briefly on some of the 
press enquiries in Britain in recent years. 
Then, in accordance with your Chairman’s 
suggestion, I have at the end of our brief 
attempted to summarize some eight specific 
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areas or suggestions to which I feel your com- 
mittee might constructively direct your 
thinking. 

I might say in this hearing our thought and 
hope is to be helpful and constructive. If we 
can add anything to your thinking, any of our 
people will be very glad to co-operate. 

I have in my brief attempted to review 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of 
group development and our important policy 
of maintaining the separate and distinct 
characters of our individual papers and also 
their high degree of editorial freedom—and 
where editors are free to pursue independent 
and often diametrically opposed editorial 
points of view as in keeping with their hon- 
estly held convictions. 

Since the preparation of my brief and in 
following your agenda and proceedings from 
day to day, it seems to me there are two very 
important areas of publishing which may not 
yet have been brought to your attention. I 
should like to touch on them briefly now. 

The first is the critical—or I- should say 
disastrous outlook now facing the agricultural 
or farm newspapers of Canada today. The 
great mortalities in farm papers seem to be 
completely ignored across Canada. Yet there 
are now only three farm papers of any size or 
national character left in all of Canada—and 
they are now all facing economic problems 
largely due to government actions. 

By that I mean the discriminatory increase 
in postal rates of from 175% to 400% ordered 
by the Postal Department and the multimil- 
lion dollar government subsidy granted each 
year to their chief advertising competitor— 
the broadcast industry. 

I was surprised to learn that none of the 
larger or general farm papers is to appear 
before you, according to the schedule I have 
seen so far—and I did not realize this until 
after my brief was written—although these 
papers are of vital national importance and 
are read by hundreds of thousands of people 
in rural areas all across Canada. 


While I have not come specifically prepared 
to speak on this subject, we do publish 
Canada’s largest farm weekly—and if it 
would be of help I would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to enlarge on this subject for you and 
try to outline the situation further should 
your members care to raise it during the 
question period. 

I would also like to direct the members’ 


attention to paragraph 84 of my brief and. 
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appendix C—where I have touched on thi 
matter of farm papers very briefly. I have 
few statistics in my case here which may b 
helpful later. 


The other area of concern is that ¢ 
mechanical unions in the publishing fielc 
Indications so far are that your committe 
may not be exploring this very critical are 
in any great depth. 


This subject, I think as some of you ar 
aware, is very complex and is perhaps th 
most urgent matter facing most newspapel 
today both in the United Kingdom, Unite 
States and Canada. Indeed a very large poi 
tion of the various press inquiries in Englan 
were devoted to this aspect of our business, | 


There have been three major press ingu 
ries in England in the past ten years. Ar 
this took up a great deal of their time ar 
study. 


To give you some idea of the scope of the 
after the British studies they projected a sp 
cial task force put out by the Economist Inte 
ligence unit. And they did a study. And he: 
it is. It will give you some idea of the scope 
this aspect of the business. They went into 
very thoroughly. 


I don’t know whether your members a2 
aware of this, but I would be glad to turn) 
over, if it is of any value. There are treme! 
dous statistics. Thank you. 


The Chairman: We would be most gratefi 
Thank you. 


Mr. Malone: I would suggest that many 
the factors there, while they are somewh; 
different in Canadian terms—they deal in d} 
ferent terminology and that sort of thing—bi 
many of the factors there are applicable ) 
our industry here in Canada just as they ¢} 
in Britain. And it is a matter of serious cc; 
cern. And I hope your members will have } 
opportunity of seeing something of that ma," 
aspect of the British studies. 


I refer principally to such matters as “feat: 
er-bedding”, “bogus” or “dead horse” settii!, 
excessive manning on equipment, uni} 
positions regarding the introduction of ni’ 
equipment and new technology, and so on 


I assume you are aware of union regu; 
tions which require newspapers to re-set ty 
proof, correct and then throw it away in | 
wastepaper basket—as it covers matters wh 
may have already appeared in the pap 
weeks or even months previously. 


"ee DS 
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) And you must know of the local advertiser 
who wishes the identical advertisement to 

-yppear in both local newspapers on the same 
lay in the same town—but the advertisement 
aas to be set twice. 


. These are things that, I think, in the econo- 
ny of newspapers we have got to give consid- 
ration to—how long can we go on in waste- 
ul practices of this nature. But these are 
hings I think your Committee, Mr. Chairman, 


night be interested in looking into. 
| I think you perhaps have noted over the 


ears the mortality of newspapers. More often 
han not in such cases the argument has been 
fat union practices have contributed to the 
nd of many large papers. This was true in 
lew York just a matter of a year or so ago. 
_I have only touched on that very briefly in 
ay brief. It is a very involved subject. I doubt 
| we could cover it in any depth here. Nor do 
think we are qualified to do it in detail. It 


aries right across the country. 


But I just draw your attention to it as 
omething you might have a study on. 

As to future trends in the newspaper field, I 
‘ould direct your attention particularly to 
age 48 of my brief touching on the matter of 
agency operations”. In addition, might I 
‘aw your attention to pages 54 and 55 of my 
‘lef where I have quoted Lord Francis Wil- 
ms on the subject of group operations and 
S very flattering comment that the forma- 
on pattern developed by FP Publications has 
ittressed both journalistic quality and politi- 
‘1 and economic independence—which he 
igards as an “important turn” in the news- 
}per field. 


In this quotation on page 55, I would make 
‘minor correction in the matter of dates. I 
afraid there is a typographical error. 


The Chairman: Are there extra copies 
éailable of this? 


Mr. Malone: There are extra copies availa- 
tk: on that. 

The date given for The Globe and Mail 
jning the FP group is shown as 1968. This 
Syuld read 1965. It is shown correctly else- 
Vere in the brief. 


‘n this matter of editorial quality, might I 
80 direct your attention to paragraph 31 of 
: brief, recording our recent distinction in 


Ht Merrill’s new book “The Elite 
288.” , ; 


P| 
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In this, two of our papers, The Winnipeg 
Free Press and The Globe and Mail, were 
selected as the two Canadian papers rated 
among the top 40 newspapers in the entire 
world. 


However, I don’t wish to imply by anything 
contained in my brief or anything I may have 
said, that we are entirely happy with our 
operations or that we do not have worries 
and concerns about the future. We are contin- 
uously concerned with the quality of our 
Papers and our service to the public. 


We are concerned lest we should ever devel- 
Op permissive reporting in our present per- 
missive society. We are concerned with the 
growing dependence on advertising revenue 
as against circulation revenue. Today the sta- 
bility of many papers could be very vulnera- 
ble if advertising revenues dropped 15 or 20 
per cent. 


I would certainly endorse Lord Thomson’s 
view that the only way to have an independ- 
ent and free press in Canada is to have the 
press financially independent. 


In following your proceedings here, it seems 
to me there is a point of some possible confu- 
sion that I might be able to clear up. This is 
in respect to the numbers of news bureaus 
and correspondents the various Papers have. 
This is often misleading. 


Let me give you an example. While our 
group have permanent staff correspondents in 
Ottawa, Washington, London, Quebec and 
China, each of our papers also have countless 
part time “stringers” and contributors located 
all over the world. 


For instance, the Free Press, quite apart 
from the Regular correspondents, I have men- 
tioned, also has qualified regular contributors 
such as: 

David Exel in Singapore. 

Gavin Gordon in Brussels. 

Normal Macrae and Alan Harvey 
London. 

Richard Mowrer in Madrid. 

Leo Ryan in Paris. 

Bob Reford at United Nations. 

B.C. Nag in New Delhi. 

Anthony Reynolds in Bombay. 

Stuart Griffin and Mike Holmes in Tokyo. 

R. L. Curthoys in Melbourne. 

Cyril Wiss in Rome. 

Ian Vorres in Athens. 

Marcelle Poirier in Hong Kong, and so on. 


in 
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This is in addition to all the foreign corre- 
spondents supplied through such services as 
The Observer in London, The Washington 
Post, The Los Angeles Times, The Economist 
and The Manchester Guardian and so on. 


The Globe and Mail or Vancouver Sun 
would have an equally wide coverage of con- 
tributors in various countries all over the 
world apart from their regular staff men. 


Last year also, for example, Free Press 
writers went abroad on special assignments on 
innumerable occasions. Areas visited, and 
from which stories and articles were filed—I 
had a quick check on this and the countries 
include The Middle East, Ireland, Israel, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, Germany, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
Scotland, Japan and Denmark. 


I mention those simply for one purpose. If 
there should be any doubt in the minds of the 
Committee that the quality of newspapers has 
shown improvement both in writing and cov- 
erage over the years, I would invite you to go 
into any newspaper library and look at old 
newspapers of 20-30 or 40 years ago. The 
stilted and emotional style of writing and the 
parochial range of coverage of the past would 
amaze you in comparing with the papers 
today. 

Here in Ottawa, for example, back in 1934, 
35 years ago, when I was a member of the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery, there were only 
nine permanent members as I recall, which 
increased to some 16 during actual sessions. 

J think you are all aware of the scope of 
the gallery here now. They have had to move 
them out and put them into another building. 

All these things have expanded the cover- 
age of both the national and international 
field. There is no question that Canadian 
newspaper readers today are far better 
informed than they have ever been in the 
past. 

I have little doubt that most members of 
parliament and politicians regard the respon- 
sibilities of the press in a much different light 
than the general reading public. This is not 
unusual and nothing new. I have outlined this 
factor in my brief and I would hope this 
committee will be conscious of this fact in 
your deliberations. 


The kind of newspaper a legislator might 
like is far different from the demands of the 
general reading public that we serve. The 
press is and should be a disturbing and 
thought-provoking force in its community. 
This is its nature and its value. 
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It is for this reason that in a free country 
the press itself is continually subjected to 
criticism—as you will note in most letters to 
the editor. Izvestia and Pravda don’t have too 
much to worry about on that score. 


I might just transgress on the lighter a 
if you will permit me. | 


The Chairman: By all means. 


Mr. Malone: This is a very important occa 
sion, and I would like to touch on it. I would 
not like to let it pass. 


This is almost the 200th anniversary of ¢ 
great event in England—1771, to be exact. 


The Parliament in Britain took objection tc 
the kind of papers or pamphlets which were 
being published then. They didn’t like the 
way the affairs of parliament were being 
reported. So they despatched the sergeant-at 
arms to arrest two publishers (or printers a: 
they were then called) to bring them befor« 
the House to account for their actions and \ 
throw them in jail. 


I won’t prolong the story but, if you ar 
interested in it, he laid hands on the publish) 
er. At this point the publisher, being ver; 
quick on his feet, turned to a bobby standin; 
by and said “This man assaulted me; arres|_ 
him.” Whereupon the bobby arrested thi 
sergeant-at-arms and threw him into jail. 


Then Parliament then said “Release him 
and the Lord Mayor refused to do it. So the) 
put the Lord Mayor in jail. | 


I do hope that in any actions your Commit 
tee may take that we will not turn the cloc| 
back or start on any backward trail. 


Senator Prowse: It is a lot of trouble to g¢ 
rid of the Mayor, is it not? 


Mr. Malone: I have got one final point her 
that I think is of some concern to you. | 

There have been suggestions of a pres — 
council in some form or another in Canada. — 
have dealt with this very fully in my brie 
and I would ask that my remarks on th 
subject be given your full consideration. It | 
a matter that has had a lot of study. Ther 
are lots of factors involved in it. And I hav 
tried to cover it just as fully as I can. 


We are not perfect, and we are not abo 
criticism. But we are not an irresponsib — 
press in Canada. 

In my view at the present time there is 
any justification or need for this type of pre 
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council to discipline or direct the press of 
Canada. In my view it would be a backward 
step and away from freedom and responsibili- 
ty to establish one. 

But if at any future date the press demon- 
» strates any flagrant abuse of its responsibili- 
_ ties, the matter could be brought up then, and 

quite properly. But certainly no press council 
_ should ever operate, in my view, under the 
control or direction of government if we wish 

to preserve a free country. 

In closing might I quote two paragraphs 
from the brief submitted by the Victoria 
' Times? Mr. Irwin will not be here, but he has 
‘submitted a brief, as the other papers have. 
And he makes this comment: 

“Whatever the ills of journalism only jour- 
\nalists can cure them. J ournalism in the sense 
in which I have tried to define it is a creative 
process. Its direction demands the creative 
mind operating in a free environment. Regu- 
‘lation by authority cannot create. External 
‘dictation won’t create. Only the professionally 
oriented free mind of the trained and dedicat- 
‘ed journalist can solve the problems of 
achieving socially adequate communication 
‘through journalistic process. 

Sin short, only journalists can make journal- 
ism work.” 
a Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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| The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Malone. 


| I want to assure you that the Committee 


las a considerable interest in the problems of 
the farm press and in the problems of the 


anions generally, both from the publishers’ 
_ doint of view and from the point of view of 
he union members. 


_ These are matters which we are exploring 
ind, hopefully, there may be some questions 
m this for you this morning. 

_ Iam also grateful to you for mentioning the 
presentation from the Victoria Times. It 
ives me an opportunity of pointing out, as I 
ave on a number of other occasions, that the 
‘ommittee has received quite a substantial 
umber of written briefs from publications 
‘cross the country—publications who will not 
© appearing at these hearings. And these 


riefs will shortly be made available to the 


cess. 

‘The only other point I would make before 
ning to the Senators is that, if any of the 
4estions this morning you feel are of such 
onfidential nature that you would prefer to 
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answer them privately, then certainly you 
need only indicate so. 


Having said that, I turn first of all to Mr. 
Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Malone, you submitted a very complete 
and very comprehensive brief, and added to it 
this morning with very stimulating remarks, 
which lead me to ask you this first question. 
In paragraph 2 of your brief you first said: 
“Tf the public, as represented by its Par- 
liament, wishes to know more about the 
information media, “we are happy to 
co-operate in your investigation.” 


And then you went on in paragraph 
8 to say: 
“The suggestion that the press should ‘ac- 
count’? to a_ parliamentary body is, of 
course, repugnant.” 


Could you please try and reconcile these 
two statements for the Committee? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. I don’t think they are in 
any conflict. 

I think Parliament in wanting to know 
something about an industry, they are quite 
entitled to it; and we are happy to co-operate. 

But to account to Parliament in what is 


said, or views, that is the thing that worries 
me. 


Mr. Fortier: You mean on a permanent 
basis? 


Mr. Malone: Or, say, we are called to 
account for some editorial position we have 
taken—say, a criticism of the government. 
That is the aspect that would concern me. 


Mr. Fortier: I see. 


Mr. Malone: But as to what our business 
does; who runs the business; who owns it; I 
agree, this is a matter of public concern. 


Mr. Fortier: If the Committee should come 
to the conclusion that in any way the press is 
falling down on the job, so to speak, and 
should so report publicly, would you regard 
this as improper? 


Mr. Malone: Not at all, no. 

We get letters from our subscribers every 
day, and many phone calls, I think, every 
week, criticizing our paper, saying “You 
should do this; you should do that.” Parlia- 
ment has views. I think they should be able 
to speak out and say what they think of us. 
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Mr. Fortier: Fine. I am glad you have given 
these explanations. 
_ Mr. Malone, you are General Manager and 
President of FP Publications Ltd. You are 
also editor-in-chief of the Winnipeg Free 
Press. Could you tell the Committee how you 
apportion your time between these two 
concerns? 


Mr. Malone: That is a pretty difficult one. I 
think really where the greatest demands are 
each day. I would think about fifty-fifty. 


That is a silly sort of answer. No, there are 
periods when perhaps several days running 
matters of direct concern to FP Publications 
as such would take up nearly all my time. 


In that case I may have to keep in touch 
with my office, or Mr. McLintock on the 
editorial side of it, or the general manager in 
Winnipeg. I am never out of touch. 

There would be other periods where 
Very fortunately in the last two weeks I have 
been in Winniveg continuously almost entire- 
ly devoted to Winnipeg Free Press matters. 

So it is really what the demands are. 

I travel a lot. I am on the road visiting our 
papers as often as I can. 


Mr. Fortier: I was going to ask you that. 


Mr. Malone: And I try to make a point of 
getting around every month, six weeks, as 
frequently as I can, wherever the problems 
are. 


Mr. Fortier: You attempt to visit each one 
of your papers once a month? 


Mr. Malone: As closely as I can. If one has 
problems, I may have more time there. And 
our papers do have problems. 

We are having projections of building pro- 
grammes going ahead. And we are hoping to 
expand our facilities both in Ottawa and Vic- 
toria. They are in the planning stage now. 
This takes quite a bit of my time. 


Mr. Fortier: Are these the only problems 
you refer to—problems of economics or physi- 
cal resources? 


Mr. Malone: Largely. But they do cover 
other matters: the question of staff, personnel, 
bureaux, labour negotiations; I mean, the 
whole range of things. 

In short, we keep in touch with each of our 
papers to know what their worries and prob- 
lems are. 
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Mr. Fortier: What about the editorial con- 
tents of your eight newspapers? Has it ever 
happened that one of the editors in Ottawa, 
Lethbridge, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria or 
Toronto now, have cleared an editorial with, 
you, or any member of head office, prior to 
publishing it? 


Mr. Malone: No, they do not. Just the 
reverse. I sometimes pick up a paper with) 
some amazement. Quite often they will take a 
position which does not necessarily follow my 
thinking. 

You cannot wear two hats editorially. You 
either believe in one philosophy or do not. I 
am actively concerned in the editorial policy 
of the Winnipeg Free Press. Now, then, the 
Ottawa Journal or the Victoria Colonist may 
take completely opposite views. They do not 
show me the editorial before it appears. 

I see it that they are entitled to their view. 
Indeed. we may take shots at each other, 
which we often do. 


Mr. Fortier: In view of your position as 
President of FP Publications, would it be fair 
to say that the editorial policy of the 
Winnipeg Free Press is also the editorial 
policy of FP Publications? 


Mr. Malone: No, no. No, they each have ¢ 
distinctive editorial policy. There is no centra 
editorial policy for FP as a group. 

If ycu take a look at the papers it would be 
very obvious almost any day of the week. | 


Mr. Fortier: How often does the Board 0 
Directors of FP Publications meet? 


Mr. Malone: Not very often. The FP grou) 
as such—oh, a couple of times a year. | 

Mr. Fortier: Could you tell us who th 
members of the Board are? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. There is Mr. Max Bel) 
Mr. Howard Webster, myself, Mr. Don McGa 
vin in Toronto, Mr. Stuart Keate. I think the 
is all. . 


Mr. Fortier: You have given us the shar 
structure of FP Publications. With respect t) 
the Sifton trust shares, could you tell us wh 
votes those shares? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. There are three trustee 
On the death of Mr. Sifton—his children al 
minors. Until they grow up he has placed th 
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_ voting shares in the hands of his trustees, 


with very wide powers. There are three trus- 
tees—Mr. McGavin, Mr. Shields and myself. 
And they will be exercised until such time as 
his youngest son, I think, reaches the age of 
25. And then the distribution of shares is 
really in what is the best interest of the 


_ paper. 


Mr. Fortier: In your brief after you have 


_ explained what the share division was you 
have a paragraph, which is numbered 28, 


where you conclude—and as a lawyer I have 
trouble understanding what you mean here, 
when you say that as a result of these restric- 


tions in your letters patent: 


“...we have in effect voluntarily placed 
ourselves in the hands of the government 
should our papers ever be threatened by 
foreign ownership or control.” 


Do you really mean that, Mr. Malone? 


Mr. Malone: Well, to this extent, that, say, 

shares were sold to outside interests, foreign 
interests, they could not register those shares 
on the books of the company unless we got a 
change in our letters patent, in our by-laws. 
_ My understanding is—I have talked to a 
lawyer; as you say, I am not a lawyer—my 
understanding is that they would have to 
apply to the Secretary of State for a change 
in those letters patent. It is in his power, as I 
understand it, to grant them. 


Mr. Fortier: I won’t get into a legal argu- 
ment, but what you are suggesting is that, if 
this provision of your letters patent was 
nfringed, then the government could step in? 
‘s that what you are saying? 


| Mr. Malone: They could refuse to change 
sur letters patent, yes. That was the intent of 
bb, 

’ When we set this up—you can recall there 
vas discussion here in Ottawa about restric- 
ions and controls and so on. We were very 
oncerned about it. I would be very concerned 
* the government ever attempted to say who 
wns a paper and who does not. This is the 
‘me we set that up. And that was the pur- 
Ose for it. 


| Mr, Fortier: So this is what you mean when 
pu Say you have put yourselves in the hands 
‘ the government? 
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Mr. Malone: 
time with the 
argued the point. 


We said “This is our responsibility, but 
don’t start dictating who can own a paper and 
who cannot.” We said, “We will do every- 
thing we can to protect the future ownership 
of our papers.” And that was the only reason 
for that provision. 


Yes. We discussed it at that 
then prime minister, and 


Mr. Fortier: You explained fully and very 
clearly why in 1959 FP Publications came 
in‘o being. My question is related to the pres- 
ent and with emphasis on the past insofar as 
the Vancouver Sun and the Globe and Mail 
are concerned. 

Since 1959 where you attempted to realize 
this concentration in order to obtain econo- 
mies of scale, what has mo iva ed your acqui- 
sition of two other newspapers? 


Mr. Malone: Well, simply this, that we 
were originally a western group. We have 
always been interested in the possibility of 
linking up with eastern newspapers. 


Mr. Fortier: You had the Ottawa Journal. 


Mr. Malone: That is right. That was in 
1959. And to strengthen our position across 
Canada. We are in a highly competitive field. 
There are other group operations in Canada. 


Mr. Fortier: Are there? 
Mz. Malone: Oh, yes, very much so. 


Mr. Fortier: Competitive with whom? I am 
sorry 


Mr. Malone: Well, with our papers we are 
competitive in nearly every city. We are in a 
highly competitive position here in Ottawa. 
We are in a highly competitive position in 
Toron'o. We are in a competitive position in 
Winnipeg. 


Mr. Fortier: I notice you do not use the 
word “highly” insofar as Winnipeg is con- 
cerned. Is there any reason for that? 


Mr. Malone: You might reverse the thing in 
Calgary! We have a morning paper in Cal- 
gary. But it is still very competitive. 

We have not attempted io acquire a mo- 
nopoly posiion in Canada at all. We have 
papers, and we want them in the place 
where they will have matters of influence and 
carry some: weight in this country. But we 
believe in it. 
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And papers that are in the distant prov- 
inces and in the capital city, yes, we are 
interested in those; but not the idea of trying 
to acquire a monopoly at all. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you still actively seek 
newspapers in Canada? 


Mr. Malone: Only to the extent if I thought 
it would strengthen our chain in some way or 
another, in Canada, in major cities in Canada, 
we are not represented in. 


Mr. Fortier: In what way could your chain 
be strengthened? 


Mr. Malone: Well, we have never looked at 
any papers in the Maritimes. But we are a 
national group, and we should. I don’t know. 
We have never enquired about the papers 
down there. 

But if we felt the circumstances justified 
and warranted a national group with a Mari- 
time newspaper, we would be very happy to 
go about that. We have not. 

But it is a hypothetical question. It is hard 
to answer a thing like that, you know. That 
could be my view. I could be wrong. 


Mr. Fortier: In your words, what makes the 
strength of a group such as yours? 


Mr. Malone: There are two aspects: the 
editorial aspect... 


Mr. Fortier: If you have no common policy, 
how can you speak of carrying some weight 
in the country—if you have no common edit- 
orial policy? 


Mr. Malone: No, but a paper, if it has a 
strong voice under it, it speaks with a little 
stronger voice. We are all aware of this. 

I could go back to the thirties in Saskatche- 
wan, where life was very thin and our profits 
were very low. It was difficult to speak with a 
very loud or commanding voice in the thir- 
ties, when we did not know if our paper was 
going to survive or not. 

If you have a strong economic basis, strong 
associations, good news services, and are 
allied with strong papers, it strengthens that 
view. There is no doubt about it. People 
speak up in a better way. 

You have better access to and an exchange 
of staff. You have better news sources to 
bureaus. And it has that benefit to it. It is 
very real. 

The economic benefits are not as large as 
they might appear. It is generally assumed 


that, if you have papers, you can have great 
economic favours, and so on. It does not work 
out that way. . 

I would suspect our bureau, our overseas 
costs now are more than they were before we 
had a group operation. There are not great 
savings in that. 

There are benefits in mechanical areas. For 
example, you have experiments going on in 
all the newspapers across Canada to some 
degree. Some are staying with full type; some 
are with offset; some are developing a slug 
conveyor. | 

If you are in a group operation, there is a 
benefit of passing on mechanical knowledge. 
You can send your mechanical foreman t 
another paper. If he gets a benefit, he will 
pass it on to you. This is a strength for ¢ 
paper. 


Mr. Fortier: This is what you mean wher 
you refer to the strength of a paper or ¢@ 
group in the country? 


—— 


Mr. Malone: Yes. I am talking both eco 
nomic and operational strength; and also thi 
question of the editorial strength that you di 
speak with a stronger voice than if you are i 
an isolated position. | 


Mr. Fortier: Do you think the Globe speak) 
with a stronger voice editorially than, say, th 
Telegram or the Star in Toronto because : 
belongs to a group? 


Mr. Malone: I have always believed that. 

Mr. Cooper is here. You can ask him the 
this afternoon. 

Yes, I believe that. I do. 


The Chairman: What do you mean ft 
“stronger”? 


Mr. Malone: I would not suggest that 1 
group operation has changed their editori 
point of view, I don’t think. But their joi 
operations in bureaus, news coverage and 
one. 


The Chairman: No. I am sorry. I was rel 
ing specifically to the Globe and Mail, as MV 
Fortier said, speaking with a stronger edito; 
al voice than the Star and the Telegram 
Toronto. 

When you say “stronger” do you mean thy 
they take positions more... 


future of the paper I think is insured he 
The Globe and Mail was a single independ'! 


Mr. Malone: No, no. The strength in it 
paper there, single ownership. : 
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_ Say the proprietor suddenly died and there 
were heavy succession duty problems. I think 
joining with the FP group has strengthened 
che Globe’s position in the overall position. 


' The Chairman: I think the question relates 
'o editorial position, however. It would be my 
ypinion that each one of the newspapers in 
forono takes an equally strong editorial 
sosition. 

‘Do you agree with that? 

j 


| Mr. Malone: Yes, I do. 


|The Chairman: I am sorry. I misunderstood 
ou, then. 


“Mr. Malone: I think the Globe and Mail 
beaks with a stronger one. 


Mr. Fortier: These were Mr. Malone’s own 
ords. 


Mr, Malone: I think they speak a little 
ronger in the Globe and Mail. 


Mr. Fortier: In what way? 
‘Mr. Malone: They take good, strong stands. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you not think the Star and 
‘e Telegram do? 


Mr. Malone: You are talking to a man who 
Is a little bias here. You might try that one 
¢ Mr. Cooper this afternoon. He will have a 
las too. 


Mr. Fortier: We will. 


Mr. Malone: It is a matter of professional 
rde you are touching on here. 


Mr. Fortier: Your bias is understood and 
e2used. 

Sould you give us an example of a situa- 
ta which arose in Toronto where, because 
ll Globe belonged to the FP group, it took a 
‘nger stand editorially than the Star or 
Legram? 


fr. Malone: No, offhand I don’t think I 
“ld. But I think, as I say, this might be 
Ne properly directed to the Globe and Mail 
ple. 

think they have a feeling of greater 
eirity and strength in the community on 
bi paper as a result of joining the group. 


Ir. Fortier: Without going into particulars 
r details, as you have expanded with the 
tin 1963 and the Globe in 1965 have you 
ized more extensive economies of scale? 
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Mr. Malone: Not a great deal, no. 
Mr. Fortier: But you have had some? 


Mr. Malone: There have been largely bene- 
fits from mechanical developments and 
exchange of ideas. These have been helpful. 
But there have not been opportunities to cut 
down costs here and there by doing it as an 
Operation. 

I think I say in my brief we did not achieve 
the economies that we might imagine were 
there. And when you get into it you find 
there is no very substantial economy. 

Take for example the Washington Bureau. 
You might think all right, you could reduce 
your Washington Bureau when you put it into 
a group. Well, there were three men in Wash- 
ington; there are still three men in Washing- 
ton. There was no variation there. There are 
very few areas of actually cutting down, or 
reduction. 

In mechanical know-how there are some 
definite benefits. 


Mr. Fortier: So with that thought in mind, 
and the others which you have expressed, you 
are in the market for other newspapers? 


Mr. Malone: In certain circumstances, yes. 

When I say that I mean if it was a good 
property and we thought it was in a position 
where it would not be creating a monopoly 
position, or it would strengthen our group. 
No, we are not going out trying to buy up 
every paper. 


Mr. Fortier: But you are trying to buy 
some, as we heard yesterday? 


Mr. Malone: No. I was here at that meeting, 
and I was rather shocked. We have never 
made an offer for the Brantford paper. I don’t 
want to correct my fellow publisher, but we 
have never made an offer for the Brantford 
paper. 


Mr. Fortier: What about the London Free 
Press? 


Mr. Malone: We have had discussions with 
the London Free Press and said, “If at any 
time you are interested in joining a group, we 
would be interested in talking to you.” We 
have never gone beyond that. 

It is quite true, London is an excellent city. 
It is a good paper. If they were ever in a 
position where they want to change from 
being a_ privately-owned corporation, we 
would be very glad to have them join us. 
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Mr. Fortier: Do you look for any particular 
type of city when you are looking at a 
newspaper? 


Mr. Malone: No. 


I wonder if I could correct this. We are not 
actively going around looking for papers. Iga 
situation develops and we think it might be a 
benefit to our group, we talk with them. But I 
am not going around knocking on doors 
trying to buy papers. 


Mr. Fortier: I will phrase my question dif- 
ferently, then. If a situation developed in 
Brantford, Ontario, would you be interested? 


Mr. Malone: No, I don’t think so. If we had, 
I think we would have perhaps indicated. But 
we never have. 


Mr. Fortier: Why would you be interested 
in London and not in Brantford? This is what 
I want to get at? 


Mr. Malone: I think largely on this count: if 
you can group papers of roughly the same 
size together, it makes a very good opera.ing 
package. 

For example, the Thomson papers are all 
roughly the same size across the country. 
They are very proficient in knowing how to 
operate these papers. 

Now, if you suddenly threw one large 
paper into that grouping, it is not as easy to 
work. 

We have smaller papers in our group. Now, 
they are working on a different scale of 
things. They have not got the space and 
pages. They cannot cover the great wide 
range of bureau stories, and so on. It does not 
fit the package too well. 

That is one thing. And that is purely 
economic. 

The other thing is, you say, well, here in 
British Columbia for example there are 
smaller papers in British Columbia. But we 
have not reached out for them. We have a 
dominant position—I say “dominant” as far as 
Vancouver is concerned. We have got the 
large paper there. 

Now, we are not hungry to go out and grab 
up the other papers out there at all. I mean, 
we have a position in the Province of British 
Columbia. I think we can speak effectively in 
the medium we have got. 


Mr. Fortier: In looking at these situations 
as they arise (which is in effect what you are 
saying) how far do you think you should go, 
Mr. Malone, in expanding? 
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Mr. Malone: That is a good question. It is 
question of numbers on this. 

If you carry it to the ultimate, no, I woul 
not want to see the newspapers in Canac 
handed down in perhaps two or three grour 
That would be a bad thing. I think I hay 
touched it pretty clearly in my brief her 
There are advantages to group operations, b 
also disadvantages. 

The question of public credibility is 0} 
thing. You know, “Here is a group that co 
trols everything; they are speaking for th} 
province.” This is a bad thing—bad for t 
industry, bad for us. 

I have indicated to you that, if a spec 
situation has occurred in good papers, yes, 
would look at them. But we are not trying) 
grab them up. I think there is a limit ver 
definitely perhaps in terms of provincl 
areas. 

We are broadly scattered across the coun 
in the provinces. We have nothing in $)- 
kaichewan. I thing the Saskatchewan pajt 
would strengthen our present group. 

They used to be with our organization. I a 
sure if they ever wanted to dispose of ijl 
would welcome them in our group, becare 
we have no voice in Saskatchewan. 

But I have no desire to try to buy up 
the papers in the province. 


Mr. Fortier: Would that be a good or 
thing, for one company or one person to cn 
all the newspapers in one province? | 


Mr. Malone: I am giving you a pers¢, 


view here. No, I would not be in favowil 
that. 

It depends. I mean, it is a hypothe 
thing: what the conditions are; what pV- 
ince; if it is a question of saving the piel 
from folding up, or something like that. is 
difficult to give you an answer without kriw- 
ing the exact circumstances. 


Mr. Fortier: You are speaking in ger/@ 
terms and you say that there is a limi’ . 


Mr. Malone: Absolutely. 


Mr. Fortier: ...to the expansion of § 
ownership. Is that correct? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, I think there shoul 
Yes. | 


Mr. Fortier: And would it be fair t(s3 
that that limit depends on the type of rvs 
papers which belong to a particular ch Y 
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_ Mr. Malone: No. 


ip Mr. Fortier: I am trying to make a com- 
parison—which you make yourself—between 
the Thomson, for example, and the FP group. 

i 


| Mr. Malone: I think you have to look at it 
‘n terms of the public good. 


You had Mr. Henry here the other day, and 
{ was following his remarks pretty carefully. 
‘f a group or an individual newspaper, in the 
ypinion of the Combines Branch is working 
against the public good, I would think the 
Jovernment, or the Combines people, has 
‘ery right to take a look at it and say, “Is 
his in the public interest?” 

And, if they could demonstrate it was not, I 
vould think they would be quite at liberty to 
ct on it. 


_Mr. Fortier: This Committee is very inter- 
sted in your views and the views of the 
eople of your experience. I will phrase the 
juestion differently. I quote the learned Jus- 
ce—I think it was Hamm—in the States in 
ae Aluminum case: “How much is too 
uch?” 


/Mr. Malone: I am afraid I cannot answer 
iat. I mean, I like to be specific. I cannot tie 
ou down to exact numbers. 


‘Mr. Fortier: Can you tie it down to the 
amber of provinces? 


“Mr. Malone: One hundred per cent would 
irtainly be wrong. 


Mr. Fortier: Can you tie it down to the 
limber of provinces? 


Mr. Malone: No. Each province has a differ- 
(t number of cities in it, different economic 
wight and concern in the country. 

T could see nothing wrong with a good sub- 
{mtial group having representation in each 
Jovince. I see nothing wrong with that. 


Mr. Fortier: You have said a number of 
thes in the last little while, and I quote “We 
(1 speak effectively in B.C., and we can 
Sak effectively in Alberta.” What do you 
man by “speaking effectively’? What is the 
Nssage of FP Publications? 


Mr, Malone: Well, simply this, that here we 
hye a substantial paper. It is regarded by the 
Camunity in good terms. It has a wide circu- 
lion. And we try to appoint editors and 

vsmen of competence, and give them a free 

id. And this is a public service, in our 
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view. I mean, this is a very real thing with 
us. 

Our view is that the paper can be effective 
if it has got a good medium, good respect, 
good circulation. And we think it can make a 
contribution both to the province and the 
national effort. 


Mr. Fortier: And this is what you mean by 
the message of FP Publications? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. And I think we can add 
something in this. 


Mr. Fortier: You are not implying that 
there is a central message which FP Publica- 
tions has to communicate? 


Mr. Malone: No, not at all. Just the reverse. 

You will be talking to Mr. Norman Smith 
of the Journal. This will be a very interesting 
discussion. You could touch on that. 

When the Ottawa Journal joined our 
grouping, this was very clear: they were tra- 
ditionally a Conservative paper. And this 
aspect was discussed when they joined. And I 
was very clear at that time. And I discussed 
this with one of your fellow Senators, Senator 
O’Leary, and Mr. Smith. 

And I said that we had no intention of 
changing the philosophy of this newspaper at 
all. It would continue as a Conservative 
paper. All we asked was that it would be a 
good Conservative paper, and a strong one, 
and speak out. This is the purpose of papers. 


Mr. Fortier: And you are trying to balance 
things out in Winnipeg! 


Mr. Malone: We are balancing it out in 
Winnipeg. We take shots at each other. 


Mr, Fortier: I was interested in the com- 
ment in your brief that when you had a 
Conservative or Liberal newspaper and you 
had to appoint an editor you looked for a 
Conservative or Liberal editor. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: My question with respect to 
this statement is this: supposing your “Con- 
servative editor” switches allegiance in mid- 
stream. That has been known to happen. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: What would you do at FP 
Publications? 


Mr. Malone: Well, I think you would have 
to do the same in terms of, say, an editor 
suddenly becoming irresponsible. 
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Mr. Fortier: Do you mean he would be 
irresponsible if he switched? 


Mr. Malone: No. You can have a responsi- 
ble Conservative too, you know! 

No. If he was doing a competent job 
there—his views might be widely different 
from ours, but I think, if he was being accu- 
rate and speaking honestly and with convic- 
tion and able to document his opinions, no. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. But, you see—maybe I 
was not clear enough. But take the case of 
the Journal. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Supposing the Journal in its 
editorial policy (if that is imaginable) be- 
came Liberal-minded rather than Conserv- 
ative. 


Mr. Malone: This would cause problems for 
me. I don’t mind saying that. 


Mr. Fortier: But you do say that when you 
are looking for the editor of a Liberal paper, 
you look for a Liberal man. 


Mr. Malone: Yes, that is right. 


Liga changes 


Mr. Fortier: man 


allegiance... 


Mr. Malone: This would not distress me at 
all, if he had a good and valid reason, and 
had his convictions behind him, and believed 
in jt ‘chat asefine: 

We have done this. Our papers, whether 
they are Liberal or Conservative, have not 
necessarily supported that party in every 
campaign or every election. 

I mean, there are periods in the history of 
the Free Press where we have supported 
other than Liberal policies. We have not 
necessarily supported the Liberal party. 


Mr. Fortier: In the case of Mr. Kierans 
perhaps? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. It would only be if an 
editor became highly irresponsible—he was 
not on his job, or something like that. Then 
the head office would have to do some- 
thing. As I have said, we cannot abdicate 
our entire responsibility. We give them a very 
free hand. But in the final analysis the pro- 
prietor who owns it cannot argue in a court 
and say “I am not responsible.” The court will 
hold him responsible—and throw him into 
jail if he ignores these things. 
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Mr. Fortier: But if one of the main consid 
erations for FP Publications hiring a man a; 
an editor is not there any more; it disap 


pears—that is, his political allegiance... | 
| 


Mr. Malone: No, not entirely political alle| 
giance here. 


Mr. Fortier: His political learning. 


Mr. Malone: I know, but what kind c¢ 
paper is it? What sort of country is it in, 
What kind of national background has th 
community? 

Say we have a farm paper. Now, Bruc 
Macdonald is our editor of the farm papel 
Bruce has a background in the rural areas 
He knows farmers. There is no sense, with a] 
due respect, say, taking somebody who ha 
grown up in Toronto on the Globe and Ma 
and suddently projecting him and expectin| 
him to be a farm editor. You have to pic 
your man who has the craft and knowledg 
and background, and the interest in it. 


Mr. Fortier: So a change in philosophy 0, 
the part of any one of your editors in th 
chain, in the group, would not bring abot 
dismissal? 


Mr. Malone: No. 


The Chairman: I have one question on th 
very point. 

What if the editor of the Ottawa Journ 
decided at election time not to support tt 
Liberals but rather the N.D.P. Would yc 
answer in the same way? 


Mr. Malone: If it was an honestly-held co1 
viction and he had reasons for it and argue 
his case, yes. If it was not an irresponsib' 
act—and when I say “irresponsible” I me 
not from political games being played—no, 
there was a valid reason for it; if he felt 1) 
N.D.P. candidate was the right man, and ho 
estly argued the case. 


The Chairman: 
course. What if he decided that he, the pu 
lisher, had become a socialist, and was goil 
to permanently expound socialist views al 
support the N.D.P. 

In other words, he was not making a dei 
sion on the candidate but he was making) 
philosophical decision? 


Mr. Malone: That is a pretty hypothetic 
question. I don’t think I can answer. Yu 
would have to deal with these things as th) 
came. I could not give you the answer to thi 


This is hypothetical, | — 


: 
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| might say something and TI could be com- 
oletely wrong. 

_ I don’t think this is likely to happen, you 
mow. 


' The Chairman: Why? 


| Mr. Malone: Well, I have followed the 
jhilosophy, the arguments and the debates of 
he Ottawa Journal for some time. I don’t 
hink they would... 


|The Chairman: What if this happened with 
ne of your other papers? 


Mr. Malone: This is quite conceivable in, 
ay, the area of provincial politics where 
{ten the provincial philosophy of the parties 
not the same as the federal policy. And 
tere have been occasions where we have 


tpported Social Credit candidates. 


‘The Chairman: Then is it inconceivable 
derally? 


Mr. Malone: No, it is not inconceivable 
derally. 

If you can tell me what the federal issues 
‘e going to be in an election, I might better 
ve you an answer to that. But we don’t 
how what the issues are. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


‘Mr. Fortier; I think Senator McElman had 
ésuppiementary question. 


The Chairman: I 
I:Elman. 


Senator McElman: If at the Ottawa Journal 
t» editor had a very strong conviction of 
Cange in political philosophy and the other 
Fneipal people associated with editorials and 
Son at the newspaper did not have a similar 
cinge of conviction, and there developed 
Whin the organization a controversy; would 
athat stage head office step in? 


Ar. Malone: No. I don’t feel this would 
Our, for this reason: there are definite areas 
O responsibility. The Ottawa Journal, the 
P ticular paper in question there, when the 
Oawa Journal joined the FP group, so that 
tlre would be no doubt or questions in the 
fcner proprietor’s mind on this point, we 
sie a definite undertaking that the federal 
Picy remained in the hands of the then 
aac Senator O’Leary and Mr. Norman 
Sith, and then on the retirement of Senator 
Oeary to Norman Smith. 

‘would never interfere with the editorial 
Deey. 
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am sorry, Senator 
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Senator McElman: Excuse me. I had forgot- 
ten that arrangement. Let us take another 
paper that has no such arrangement. Would 
head office then intervene? 


Mr. Malone: Give me your question again 
then in the context of another paper. 


Senator McElman: If the one in charge of 
editorial policy changed his political connec- 
LIOn a 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator McElman: And those around him, 
who were doing a major part of the work in 
association with him, did not change theirs, 
and controversy developed within that specif- 
ic element of your organization, then would 
head office step in to resolve it? 


Mr. Malone: No, only if it resulted in very 
serious conflict or controversy head office 
might have to intervene. 

We have never had to. You put your editor 
in charge, and it is up to him. You trust him. 
You get an experienced man. He may have 
people underneath him who May not agree 
entirely. They have conferences and argue it 
out. 

I think it is a strength of an organization 
that they do not all march in and have identi- 
cal views. And you have editorial confer- 
ences. They argue points of view. A new issue 
is thrown at them, and they say “What posi- 
tion do we take in this?” 

In the final analysis the editor is held 
responsible. And I do not interfere with that. 

But, as I say, if a really serious controversy 
developed, we could not sit back. We would 
have to resolve it some way or another. But 
without knowing what the norm was... 

The editor is there. He is given his 
responsibility. And there is an absolute mini- 
mum of interference. 

If the managing editor wanted to shoot the 
editor-in-chief, certainly we would have to 
step in. It is a matter of degree of what the 
problem is. 


Senator McElman: What I have in mind, 
Mr. Chairman, is that we have received tes- 
timony from several quarters. But, if after an 
editorial conference some person holds a very 
strong viewpoint opposed to what the paper is 
going to follow editorially in a given instance; 
then they never compel anyone to write in 
opposition to the views he holds? 


Mr. Malone: No. 
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» Senator McElman:. Well, what I am think- 
ing of is that a continuing change of philoso- 
phy is involved. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


‘| Senator McElman: It is not a single inci- 
dent. I'can see a serious conflict developing. 


Mr. Malone: Certainly. 

Let us say you have a senior editorial 
writer, or whatever it is, and he feels he is 
unhappy with the direction his paper is 
taking, and he cannot resolve this with his 
conscience, and that sort of thing. He must 
make up his mind. The editors are in charge. 
He is put there. He has a responsibility. 

I think in fairness he should go to his editor 
and say “I can’t go along and identify myself 
with this. I am afraid I will have to leave”, or 
“Can you transfer me to another paper?” .or 
something. He must be honest with himself. 

Now, the editor has the same responsibility. 
I don’t think he should go to a man and say 
“Tf you want to continue with this paper you 
write this” and so on. We never do that if we 
have an honest difference of opinion in our 
group editorially. 

I am talking now about the Free Press, 
because I am a little more closely associated 
there. We have perhaps half a dozen editorial 
writers. A man may have one particular out- 
look, and he does not feel he can argue a 
point of view his editor may have in mind. 
His editor does not say ‘Whether you believe 
it or not, you write it.” 


Senator McElman: I realize there is scant 
chance of this hypothesis developing. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator McElman: But the end result of the 
testimony we have had before would be, of 
course, that the editor-in-chief would stay 
and everybody else would be transferred. 


Like you, I could not conceive of this ever 
happening. 


Mr. Malone: I might give you a simile that I 
think is relevant here, in army terms. The 
senior staff officer may not always agree with 
his ecommander. He has certain obligations to 
his commander. He must give him his best 
advice. He must argue his point of view. But 
in the final analysis the commander must 
take the responsibility of a decision. He may 
be wrong, but he carries that responsibility, 
not the senior staff officer. 


Now, then, the staff officer must support 
him loyally. He has an obligation to put his 
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point of view, argue .it, support his chief wil 
all the information he can. If the chief in h 
wisdom decides this is the course of actic 
that has to be, the staff officer has an oblig; 
tion to support him. ' 
If he feels in his conscience he cannot, I 
must go to him and say “I can’t honest 
support you.” 
And this is much the same, I think. If the: 
is, say, a continuing philosophy in a papi 
and you reach a point where a writer felt } 
could not go on,.I think he has an obligatic 
to be honest and say so, in much the san 
context there. And he would ask to be tran 
ferred to another paper or say “Well, Ia 
afraid I am going to have to leave you.” But 
don’t think he should remain in a false po: 
tion. I think it would be very wrong. I wou 
not agree with that. IT would think that wou} 
be an impossible situation. I am sure it do} 
not happen with us. 
The man would say “You are entitled } 
your point of view. This is the way the pap) 
is going. I don’t think I can write it.” That} 
fine. We accept that. We have had conditio; 
like that. But it very seldom happens. | 
But here we may argue with, say, a wel: 
ern point of view. And I may have a differe; 
point of view from an eastern paper. \ 
argue it from the standpoint of the west. 
This is perhaps the background of a papi; 
to argue vigorously for the west—against '- 
riff, or for tariff, whatever it is. And if y 
have a man who honestly does not belie 
this, you cannot say “You must write t 
whether you believe it or not.” 
You say “Well, the editor’s position is tl). 
This is the line the paper is going to tak’ 
And somebody else will write it. 
Does that answer your question? 


a we 


Senator McElman: Yes. 
The Chairman; Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: I think I will call you Brij- 
dier Malone now! 


Mr. Malone: No, no, no. 


Mr. Fortier: You make a point in your bi 
of stressing (maybe the word is too str 
and, if it is, please correct me) that you 
not own or control a single operating bro: 
casting facility in Canada, although you 
refer to some non-voting shares in Selk 
Holdings—I think it is some 7 per ¢ 


o". So wT ee 


A 
oe 


ipproximately—and’an investment of 124 per 
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sent of the shares in Victoria Cablevision Ltd. 
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My question is, is it the policy of FP Publi- 


vations not to get into broadcasting? 


| Mr. Malone: Yes. We are not anxious to get 
nto a position where we control a broadcast- 
ng facility, certainly in areas where we have 


} 


| 
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strong position with the newspaper 
ublication. 


Mr. Fortier: Why? 


Mr. Malone: I think simply this, that if you 
lace yourself in that position, people are 
oing to say, “Oh, you are trying to dominate 
ie thinking of this area, this town” and so 
Ye ' 

Iam now going back some years to the 
sriod when we divested ourselves deliberate- 
of a broadcasting facility. I am going back 
me years, At one time in the Sifton group 
e@ owned two radio stations in Regina. We 
lt it was wrong. We said it was not a good 
ing for the community. 

Ido not feel we should necessarily keep out 
( the broadcasting industry... 


‘Mr. Fortier: The radio stations in Regina 
‘2 still owned by the same... 


Mr. Malone: We used to have two. There is 
ce now. We sold off one of them at one time. 
\2 disposed of one of them. We used to have 
to at one time. 

When I say I am going back now for some 
tie... 


ir. Fortier: You are going back to prior to 
EF Publications. 


Mr. Malone: In the matter of philosophy in 
3] broadcasting field I have only one concern 
1the moment. I do not know where the 
lure lies in the electronic media at all. 

‘able television is a new thing. It is 
sanding. What its future will be 20 years 
Tn now, I don’t know. I don’t think anybody 
Ks. It could get into an area of being a 
nins of transmitting news. 

Tell, our business is collecting and selling 
’s. That is the fundamental business of the 
“ar. Advertising makes this possible, but 
Ulamentally we sell news; we gather news. 

Would say if cablevision because the chief 
uns of distributing news across Canada, 
bously we must have an interest in it. This 
Sur business. 
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Mr. Fortier: How are you hedging your 
position, then? iv 


Mr. Malone: We have not done very well 
with it. I think we should, and it bothers me 
that we are not. . 


I don’t think we should get control of the 
situation in cablevision; but I wish we had an 
interest in the major centres in which we 
have papers. I would welcome that. 


Mr. Fortier: You have touched on this in 
your brief, but what is the present attitude on 
multiple media ownership? 


Mr. Malone: I think we are on record. Our 
principal game is the newspaper business. 

I think to some degree the broadcasting 
industry can complement it. And, as an 
investment, we are interested in it. But in 
terms of trying to get control and dominating 
it, no, we are not interested in the broadcast 
industry to that degree at’all. I see an invest- 
ment interest in it. 

I have some concern about the future of 
cablevision, simply on the question of are 
they going to distribute news in the future? 
This is our business. If they are, we should 
hedge our position. 

You may have seen that ANPA in the 
States have issued some comments on this 
saying to newspapers in effect, “You are in 
the news business; if this is the developing 
medium, you should take an interest in it. 
You have a responsibility in it, if you are 
interested in the game of mass communica- 
Tlony’ 

And, as I say, I don’t think anybody knows 
what the future of cablevision is. But I would 
see nothing wrong with getting into cablevi- 
sion in a fairly strong position. I do not mean 
absolute control. 

As I say in my brief there, we have no 
position of voting, no directors in any compa- 
ny. I wish we had in cablevision. I wish we 
had a man on the Board to keep in touch 
with it. We would have a greater interest in 
ue 


Mr. Fortier: Let us take the London situa- 
tion. You confirmed that you had indicated to 
Mr. Blackburn that, if it was for sale, you 
were interested. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you buy the newspaper, 
the radio and the T.V. interest of Mr. Black- 
burn? Or would you buy only the newspaper? 
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., Mr. Malone: Again ,this is a hypothetical 
question. We would look at the thing. I could 
not give you an answer. What I say now 
eould be wrong. 

“Tf Mr: Blackburn were interested in selling, 
certainly we would look at it. I don’t know 
the conditions on which he might want to sell 
it: He may never. He may say, “I want to sell 
off the broadcasting and not the newspaper.” 


Mr. Fortier: It is not fair to you or to Mr. 
Blackburn, but I ask the question only 
because that is the sort of situation I would 
like your comments upon. 


‘Mr. Malone: I do not think I am qualified to 
give an answer to that. I don’t know London 
well enough. I do know London, but I don’t 
know .. 

- I think he is doing a very good service up 
there. 


_Mr. Fortier: Forget about London. I would 
rather you looked at it subjectively. What 
about FP Publications; does it have a policy 
on multiple media ownership? 


Mr. Malone: We would be very conscious of 
our responsibility of not going into a situation 
that would harm our group. 

‘ In other words, if you say that we buy up 
all the broadcasting facilities and all the 
newspapers in the town, I would say no, that 
would not be right. I think we would run a 
great risk. 

We might run it very well. I think we 

could. I think we could put out better radio 
and television. 
- But in principle I would have deep concern 
and worries about the picture—whether that 
is a good arrangement or not. Frankly, I do 
not think it is. 

We all think that the administration of 
something is fine in our hands, but who 
comes after in the future? No; this would 
worry me. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Outside of your group, which 
is the best newspaper in Canada? 


Mr. Malone: Oh, I won’t walk in to that 
one. I have to live with these publishers! 
-Whichever city I am in is the best paper. 


Mr. Fortier: I won’t press you. 
We got an answer from Mr. Bassett to that 
question. 


_.The Chairman: Could I just ask. which. one 
of your own.newspapers is..best?.... - 
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_.Mr. Malone: You have.Mr. Keate in ad 
room here, and you have Mr. Cooper. ; 


“The Chairman: But in your opinion—Th 
Free Press? My | 

Mr. Malone: Don’t push me too hard! . 
~ We have some very good newspapers. As | 
was saying, the city I am in is the bes! 
paper. | 

The Chairman: So today the Ottawa Jour 
nal is the best paper. 4 


Mr. Malone: I won’t go into that. 
The Chairman: Okay. 
Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: I thought the Chairman woul 
strike me down if I asked that question! 

In your verbal presentation earlier th 
morning you suggested (at least, I thougl 
you did) that the Government should considc 
union feather-bedding. Is that not purely | 
matter for collective bargaining in the indu 
tries concerned, Mr. Malone? Should the Go 
ernment interfere? 


Mr. Malone: I suppose you would be rig] 
with that. I have put in here that it is 
problem that is facing our people. It is a vel 
serious one. 

I am not suggesting the Government shou| 
intervene, or something like that. Maybe t) 
Labour Department; they have arbitratio) 
and things like that. But, I mean, in ti} 
normal processes, no, I don’t think the Go 
ernment should arbitrarily step in and inte 
fere in something like that. 

I think they might be well advised—I thi: 
your Committee might be well advised } 
look at it as they did in England. It is a ve’ 
important aspect of our business. 


Mr. Fortier: I would be very interested ) 
hear whether you feel that feather-beddil, 
in, say, newspaper publishing companies is f 
a particular and special concern to the han 


or maybe to the Government, more so than 
another industry because, in your definiti', 
newspapers are a public trust. a 


Mr. Malone: Well, if situations exist, I st 
pose, in any industry, that result from lack 
efficiency or lack of economy, the public ‘ 
going to pay for it in some way or othe 

In the automobile business, whatever, 
you turn out a more efficient job, a m 
economical production, the public will get 
benefit of this. I) mean,: this is the. Kitt 
interest. oie call 


oy eyes! 
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_' So I don’t suppose it would have any par- 
ticular reference to the publishing industry. 
Except this: that in your previous hearings I 
‘know you have expressed concern at the 
fewer number of papers in the country. 

Well, now, I don’t think that is a good 
thing. In Toronto you used to have four and 
five newspapers. Now we are down to three. 

Well, the economics of the situation have 
dictated that to a large extent. And if we 
have further mortalities in the newspapers, as 
many American publishers have stated, in 
many cases they feel it is due to union 
conditions. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, and you make the point 
again that this has been so in the U.S. and in 
ingland? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


_ Mr. Fortier: In your experience has this 
lappened in Canada? 


_ Mr. Malone: It varies so greatly. The situa- 
ion is different in every city and every 
japer. They all have different contracts. It 
yould be very hard for me to generalize. 


Mr. Fortier: Has this happened in any of 
our newspapers? 


Mr. Malone: Put it this way: there are 
any things we could do which would result 
( greater efficiency and greater economies if 
e did not have the existing labour contracts. 


We want to introduce new equipment. Well, 
lot of equipment we have not been able to 


tt in. 

‘Mx. Fortier: This has happened? 
Mr. Malone: Oh, yes, yes. 

Mt. Fortier: Where? 


Mr. Malone: Well, here the difficulty with, 
‘y, Switching over to TTS and computers. 
\> could go out and get equipment. Now, 
nether the union will adapt to that or 
Nether they would say, “We have to have 
jtisdiction over it”—you get into this prob- 
a. It is more trouble than it is worth. So 
Yaden’t push it as well as you. should. 
But that is really an area, as I have sug- 
& ted here to you, I think that is well worth 
yw study. And I would think you should get 
@oretty highly-qualified man to give you 
Siae help on that. It is a legal thing. 
‘here are labour lawyers who are expert 
labour contracts. There are a great many 
%them in the country. But I think it would 
Well worth your study. 
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Mr. Fortier: I will just try one other ques- 
tion. Over and above the legal aspects of this 
relationship, is any one of your newspapers in 
the group not operating as efficiently as it 
could if it was not for the policies of one of 
the craft unions? 


Mr. Malone: The answer is yes. 
Mr. Fortier: 


Mr. Malone: 


The answer is yes? 

Yes. 

Mr. Fortier: Is there more than one? 
Mr. Malone: Yes. 

Mr. Fortier: How many? 


Mr. Malone: Well, here I would have to 
give some thought to it. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you like to answer 
that... 


Mr. Malone: I would say in at least half of 
our papers we could make greater efficiencies 
and greater economies if we were able to 
proceed with new techniques and procedures, 
yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
pursue that, but I don’t know if the witness 
wouid like me to do so. 


Mr. Malone: There are two things. I want 
to be very frank with you here. I have delib- 
erately suggested that this is a very involved 
subject. I don’t want to stagger you, but this 
is a tremendously involved subject. And you 
need a highly-qualified man. 

I could touch on it, but I don’t want to give 
some wide, sweeping statements. You need an 
expert here to come and talk about contracts 
exactly. 

And the circumstances are different in each 
city and each contract and each union. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you like to send the 
Committee a brief on that very point maybe? 


Mr. Malone: I do not think that I could be 
nelpful in that, to speak for the industry. ] 
mean, it is ase: 


The Chairman: Well, there are... 


Mr. Malone: I could send you some con- 
tracts, all our labour contracts. But I would 
suggest that you get a competent lawyer to sit 
down with you to interpret them. All our 
labour contracts are available to you. 
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The Chairman: There are few people in the 
publishing industry in Canada who are more 
senior than you. And therefore, while we 
would be interested in a lawyer’s views, we 
would be particularly interested in your 
views. 


Mr. Malone: I don’t profess to be an expert 
in this area. There are people who are better 
qualified. 

I must be very frank. We are in negotiation 
in three or four cases at the moment in 
Canada. I mean, here we are negotiating with 
different unions. And it is a question of inter- 
preting what I say here that has a bearing on 
these situations. 


Mr. Fortier: But your experience in dealing 
with unions on behalf of any one of your 
newspapers, and in view of your statement 
that you could operate more than half of your 
newspapers more economically if it was not 
for union practices, I think is very important 
indeed to this Committee. I think it would 
help the Committee immensely if you were to 
comment in this report on this particular 
aspect which you feel it should apply its mind 
to rather than working in generalities. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. Put it this way: there are 
areas of efficiency and economies in different 
newspapers, and I would be glad to be help- 
ful. But it would be a long study. I am not 
prepared or qualified here this morning to get 
into it in detail. I have not got the reports, 
and so on. 

Every time you negotiate a contract the 
clauses are changed, paragraphs are changed. 
And it is an involved study. 

If I could be helpful to the Committee at a 
later date... I mean, if you were studying 
union contracts, I do think you need some 
proper legal advice on it. But if I could be of 
help at that stage, by all means. 


Mr. Fortier: May I suggest again, Mr. 
Chairman, that Mr. Malone be asked to 
submit his views on problems encountered in 
any one of his own newspapers with the 
economies which he feels has— 


The Chairman: I think that is a good 
suggestion. And of course this would be of a 
confidential nature. 


Mr. Malone: I would be prepared to give a 
list of areas which I think specifically... Say 
in this union or that union where it is the 
make-ready clause, or that... 
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‘I would’ be quite happy to list the types of 
areas where I think economies could be made, 
I gather you don’t want this tomorrow? 


| 

| 

The Chairman: No, no. | 
May I suggest, Senators and gentlemen) 
that we now adjourn for about three or four 
minutes to give the reporter a break? | 


—Short recess 
| 
i 


The Chairman: If I might call the a | 


back to order. 
I think perhaps the questioning now wil 
begin, Mr. Malone, with Senator Prowse. . 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Malone, on page 3.0 
your brief in paragraph 6, talking about free 
dom of the press: ; 

“The freedom of the press is also th’ 
right of the public to buy a newspape 
each day if they wish, to write letters t 
the editor, or, to start a paper of thei 
own if they don’t like it. There is n 
compulsion involved and it is for thi 
reason that newspapers must to a larg 
degree meet the needs and demands ¢ 
their readers” : 
et cetera. 

Now, yesterday Mr. Blackburn told us thé 
he was controlled in his exercise in a one 
newspaper town, which is a matter of concer 
to everybody, including yourselves—th 
situation. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And he said that the 
were perhaps disciplined—I don’t think thi 
was his word, but the effect of it was—by tt 
fact that there was always the phantom new 
paper there; in other words, the knowled; 
that, if they did not do a satisfactory job 
running their paper, somebody else wou 
come in and start one. 

Now, what was it going to cost to ste 
another newspaper anyway? 


Mr. Malone: A very good question. 
| : 
¥ fi 


Senator Prowse: Is this a realistic questio: 
You in the same paragraph say a guy can bi 
a newspaper if he wants to, and then in t 
next, after commas, you say “Or he can ste 
his own.” ar) 

Now, we are not seriously suggesting this} 
an alternative that is realistically availab 


; 
Mr. Malone: It is an alternative, but it i 
very costly and very risky. Liga , 
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_ Senator Prowse: All right; let us take my 
awn situation. I come from Edmonton, as you 
nay or may not know.. 


| Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And I think you have 
ooked at the situation there. 


_ Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Do you mind telling us 
vhat you think it would cost, how many mil- 
ions a person would have to put into an 
peration, including what they would lose in 
he starting before they would end up with 
‘ny kind of a viable operation. 


Mr. Malone: It is not entirely money. It is 
ot a matter of taking it out of the air. I 
vould not think a person would be wise to 
ackle that market unless they had a pretty 
ompetent staff and know-how and had about 
ight or ten million dollars. 


Senator Prowse: As a minimum? 
Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And even though you 
vuld walk in without any labour difficulty 


vesumably and establish it with all of the 
test technical equipment? 


‘Mr. Malone: Yes, 


‘Senator Prowse: You would still be looking 
‘ that kind of investment as a minimum? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. You see, you have got to 
Cablish a medium that can command a cer- 
{n volume of advertising to get revenue. 


Now, you have to fight for circulation, and 
t2 cost of achieving a circulation that could 
Cmmand enough revenue... 


Yor example, if the merchants of Edmonton 
sd, “Here, we will guarantee so much 
avertising for the next couple of years; we 
Ive got some revenue coming in,” I would 
€at it like a shot. 


senator Prowse: And some of them have 
bn almost at that point at times. 


ft. Malone: But look at it from their 
Sndpoint. They say, “All right, we are pre- 
Ped to back you with advertising revenues. 
¥ much circulation are you going to give 
uw” What can I guarantee them? 


enator Prowse: 
pier, 


it, Malone: Well, I am not in favour of 
Sl’away newspapers. I think if a person 


You could give away the 
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buys a paper, he is more apt to pay more 
attention to it. And he will only buy it and 
give us good money if he wants it. 


Senator Prowse: There also may be there 
the possibility that it might get contagious. 


Mr. Malone: Well, that could be. 

No, Edmonton is a growing city. I think 
some day it will have another paper. I think 
it should have another paper. But when it is 
viable and when a paper can go up there, 
fight its way in, and achieve forty, fifty, sixty 
thousand circulation, whatever it is going to 
require to hold their own, is a very tough 
battle, and a very expensive one. 

I think the day will come some time, 
though. 


Senator Prowse: Would you say that a 
newspaper would have to have an awful lot 
of real enemies in a community before anoth- 
er paper would have a real chance of getting 
in, or it would justify the tremendous 
investment? 


Mr. Malone: I would not put it quite that 
way. I would not say it must have an awful 
lot of enemies. I would think they must be 
putting out a pretty poor product to leave the 
door open. They were not serving the com- 
munity, it is obvious, and that sort of thing. It 
would have to fall down pretty badly. 


Senator Prowse: Or fall from grace on, say, 
one election, which is one thing people do get 
excited about. The size of garbage cans would 
not do it. 


Mr. Malone: No. 

Let us take a new paper that wanted to get 
into a city, and the paper there had 100,000 
circulation. He would be starting up, and he 
would have to achieve at least half that circu- 
lation before he could hope to get advertising 
from the town. This means 50,000 circulation. 
You are going to have 50,000 people cancel 
the other paper and switch over? 

You have to put out a better product. And 
this is a tough thing. 


Senator Prowse: Let us take a couple that 
you have some knowledge of. What is the 
circulation of the Tribune and The Free 
Press? 


Mr. Malone: The Tribune and The Free 
Press? I can give you exact figures here. The 
Free Press are running about, what, 140, 
Bruce? 
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I don’t think we have got the Tribune here, 
have we? 

These are the figures for September 
through the six summer month period. The 
total Free Press circulation, 131,9—roughly 
132,000; The Tribune, 76,600. 


Senator Prowse: They are roughly half 
there? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. Yes, that is their total 
circulation. 

The balance is different in the city. The 
Free Press has 99,000 in the city, and The 
Tribune has 47,000. And that is an important 
factor in retail advertising. 


Senator Prowse: That is city advertising. It 
may be more important. 


Mr. Malone: It is important, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Can you tell us what the 
mill line rates are for the two papers? 


Mr. Malone: We can give you the Free 
Press one. I don’t think I have the Tribune 
here. 

On your national—and that is general and 
it is hard to compare with your local—the 
mill line rate comparison: the Free Press, 
$3.56; The Tribune, $4.95. 


Senator Prowse: And do you have it on 
your local? 

Before I go ahead what I have in mind is, 
what percentage of your advertising is 
national? Is it around 11 or 12 per cent, 3, 
something like that, or higher? 


Mr. Malone: I would think the national 
might be a little more than that. 


Senator Prowse: Maybe you could give a 
figure so we don’t guess. 


Mr. Malone: While Bruce is working that 
out, the mill line rate comparison on local or 
retail advertising is very different between 
papers because they have different categories: 
the bulk line contracts, the frequency con- 
tracts. And very seldom do two competing 
papers have exactly the same scale. So it is 
hard to figure out. 


Senator Prowse: So it would be hard to 
figure out. 


Mr. Malone: One paper says that if you 
advertise so many consecutive days a week 
you get a discount. The other paper says that 
they don’t have frequency discounts, they 
have volume discounts. Te 
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Senator Prowse: But you can get a Bh 
enough figure that if I were an advertisin) 


agency I could make a decision on it? | 
Mr. Malone: Yes, that is right. | 
Senator Prowse: All right, those figures ca) 
be put into the record. I don’t need ther 
This is good enough for me. | 


It is going to cost me roughly $3.50 a mil 
line rate? 


So. it is hard to add it up. 


’ 


Mr. Malone: Per thousand readers. | 


Senator Prowse: Per thousand readers for 
line. Is that what your mill line rate is? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, based on a million read 
ers. If you had a million readers, that is th 
rate. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, that is right. And i 
the Tribune it is going to cost me about $5.0/ 
$4.95, $5.00—who worries about a nickel here 

Why would anybody advertise in th 
Tribune when they can get so much bette 
value in the other? 


Mr. Malone: They are bound to have som 
exclusive circulation. They are bound 1 
appeal to different areas. 


Senator Prowse: Because of a differe? 


editorial policy? 


Mr. Malone: It might be political outlook. | 
might be women’s pages. It might be that th 
sports fraternity like this paper, or thi 
paper. And they said, “I got a good retur) 
because I think people who are interested i 
curling read that paper’—and the advertis( 
wants to reach the people who are intereste 
in curling. 

To the paper selling advertising is a sd 
competitive business. Maybe they sell the 
products hard, and the Tribune sell their 4 
duct hard. 

They have their advertising manager her 
Perhaps he should answer that questio 
There may be 100 reasons why he should ¢ 
i 


Senator Prowse: Is the Tribune a Conserv, 
tive paper? 


Mr. Malone: Is the Tribune a Conservati) _ 
paper? I would say traditionally in its histo: 
yes, it is a Conservative paper. I think that 
a fair statement. F " ph 
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_ Mr. Ralph is here..He is a former Tribune 
man. He could perhaps tell you that. 


_ Senator Prowse: I am a little intrigued by 
the fact that the Winnipeg Free Press has in 
effect 100,000 and the Tribune has about 
50,000. But the voting pattern would indicate 
that there are rather more Conservatives than 
Liberals. 


_ Mr. Malone: Shall I explain that by saying 
there are bad Liberals at times? Is that the 
answer? 


Senator Prowse: Yes, that is good enough. 
! Let us take another situation. Let us take 
valgary, where you have the Herald and the 
4lbertan. Do you happen to have the figures 
om those two? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 
| Senator Prowse: Circulation figures? 
_ Mr. Malone: I do not think we have the 


Terald. We have the Albertan, though. 
The Calgary Albertan circulation, our last 
gure was—that is, a Monday to Saturday 
erage: 35,265. 

Clare, you can tell what the Herald is) ‘Can 
ou tell us what their circulation is? 


Mr. Fortier: J] have it here: 94,956. 


Senator Prowse: Ninety-five thousand in 
ound figures. 


Now, what percentage of those are city 
ith the Albertan, do you know—because you 
) out a little bit? 

I 


Mr. Malone: Yes. Their city zoned circula- 
on is, the Albertan, 24,000. 


Senator Prowse: And the Herald would not 
»preciate their circulation in numbers even 
‘much as you do. You have 11,000 outside? 


‘Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: The Herald does not really 
Gtribute as widely as you in the other areas, 
( they? 


Mr. Malone: Percentage-wise I would think 
<out the same. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, but not in numbers? 
Mr, Malone: Oh, no, no. 
Senator Prowse: No. Even percentage-wise? 


Mr. Malone: Have you got the figure there 
© the country circulation for the Herald? 
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Mr.: Fortier: No. 


Senator Prowse: it is not that 


important. 


Maybe 


Mr. Malone: They have a substantial coun- 
try circulation. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have the mill line 
comparisons of those two? 


Mr. Malone: Mill line? No. I can give you 
the Albertan. 

The Albertan’s mill line comparison is 
$7.06 per million readers. I am sorry, I have 
not got the Calgary Herald. 


Senator Prowse: The Herald is one of the 
lowest in the country next to the Journal, I 
think, is it not? 


Mr. Malone: It is amongst the lowest. 


Senator Prowse: So it would be about half 
of that probably. 


Mr. Malone: I would think so. I mean, I 
don’t want to guess at anything. Yes it would 
be much lower. 

Here is a thing that might explain mill line 
rates a little bit. The larger the paper the 
lower the mill line rate. 

For example, the Toronto Star, which has 
the largest circulation in Canada, for years 
were very proud of the fact they had the 
lowest mill line rate in Canada. 

The Free Press, we are very proud we have 
the lowest mill line rate. The larger the paper 
is the lower the mill line rate. 


Senator Prowse: So it is not mill line rates 
alone. It would affect your labour costs, 
would it not? 


Mr. Malone: It would. There was a time 20 
or 30 years ago that advertising agencies paid 
a great deal of attention to mill line rates. It 
is not as big a factor in advertising selling as 
it used to be. Why, I don’t know. I think it is 


important. 

Senator Prowse: Well, now, in view of 
this fact that the costs are there, the papers 
are up, the Tribune and yourselves, are you 
completely unionized in Winnipeg? 


Mr. Malone: No, no. We have some union 
departments. 


Senator Prowse: Where, just in the... 


Mr.. Malone: 
unlonized. 


We have our press rooms 
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Senator Prowse: And the mechanics? 


'-Mr.. Malone: And the stereotype depart- 
ments are unionized. I think those are the 
only two. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have the typogra- 
phers too? 


Mr. Malone: No, we don’t have’ that. We 
have no ITU union. No, that is all—just the 
two. 


Senator Evereii: Could I ask a question on 
that point? 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Senator Everett: Did I understand you to 
say the Winnipeg Free Press had the lowest 
mill line rate? 


Mr. Malone: No. It is amongst the lowest. 
At one time we did have the lowest. And we 
are fighting to get at the lowest. It is not. I 
would think we are in the lowest four. 


Senator Everett: Would the Vancouver 


Stee 


Mr. Malone: They are comparatively low. I 
have got it here. That is a combined rate. 
They have both rates out there. You can 
advertise in one paper or both out in 
Vancouver. 

The combined rate is, though, $3.85 for the 
combined circulation. 


Senator Everett: $3.85? 


Mr. Malone: That is the mill line; that is 
per million readers. That is pretty low. 

I don’t know what the Toronto Star one is 
at the moment. It used to be the lowest in 
Canada. I don’t think they are the lowest 
now. They used to be. Certainly they are 
amongst the lowest. I am sorry, I have not got 
those figures. 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: So the thing is the mill 
line rate would tend to reflect the actual 
paper’s cost of production, would it not? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And your advertising is 
your chief source of income? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: So the economic viability 
of the paper is going to depend on its com- 
petitiveness of the mill line rate? 
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- Mr.” Malone: “Except for that one factor I 
mentioned. I don’t think the mill line rate 
comparison is as important now in the eyes of. 
advertisers as it used to be. I think it should! 
be, myself. 

But often if you talk to an advertising 
agency, you say, “What about your mill line 
rate; look at this.” And he says, “Oh, there 
are other factors—demographic informatie 
about the age groups and the wage levels of 
the group.” He wants alot of information 
now he did not have. And he will take those 
into consideration. 

Whereas, as I say, 25, 30 years ago the mill 
line rate, that was the only thing to look at. _ 


Senator Prowse: Do you know whether the 
Tribune is making money? | 


Mr. Malone: I suspect they are. 
Senator Prowse: How about the Albertan? 


Mr. Malone: It is getting by. It is not very 
profitable, but we are not losing money. 
For a smaller paper it is tough going. . 
think anybody would realize that, when yot 
have the mill line rate comparisons, heavy 
production costs, they are going up, newsprin 
goes up. , 
One paper is able to draw a huge volume 0 
advertising in relation to its community, 4) 
the other is not. 
It is a tough game for a small paper; ver; 


tough. 


Senator Prowse: Would you say it is proba 
bly true that a great deal of your circulatio: 
depends on the way your ads cover th’ 
desires of the shopping housewife? 


Mr. Malone: It is certainly a factor, particu 
larly in the comparison between the mornin 
and the evening field. 

I cannot give the exact reason, but th 
evening field draws the retail advertisins 
Whether the shopping habits of the wife—sh 
is busy all day; she is running around; an 
she sits down at night and reads the adver 
tisements; she sits scanning the evenin 
paper; and then does her shopping tomorrov 
That seems to be the pattern in Canada. 

Now, it is the reverse in England. The bi 
papers are in the morning field. The nationé 
paper takes time to deliver it. And the hab: 
has developed largely that they draw the bul 
of the advertising in the morning papers. ' 
~The large American city, say, New York- 
there ‘is a tendency back to the mornin 


{ 
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papers. But in Canada the pattern (with, I 
think, one exception) is that the emphasis on 
advertising is in the evening field, the retail. 
It is a very important aspect. 


You take any morning paper in Canada. 
There are not many of them left. Their sup- 
port from retail advertising is minimal. 
The Albertan draws very little. Even the 
‘Globe and Mail with a national picture have 
very little support from retail advertising. 
They are highly dependent on the national 
field. 


Senator Prowse: Now, with the Ottawa 
situation you have just about a fifty-fifty 
split, have you not? 


Mr. Malone: It is very close. And the com- 
rvetition is very rugged, very real. 


Senator Prowse: I remember, Mr. Malone, 

it one time with dairies that were in competi- 
ion, one of them would agree they would 
arry a very small amount of butter in one 
lace and they would concentrate on the ice 
ream market. 
_ And the two dairies then in the next city 
fould reverse that position, and one fellow 
rould carry—the fellow who had the ice 
ream market in Edmonton, for example, 
rould have the butter market in Calgary. 


Mr. Malone: Yes, 


Senator Prowse: And the theory was that 
ley kept just a little bit in there so they 
tuld clobber the other fellow if he got out of 
1e€ without it costing them too much. 


Do you have any such arrangement as this? 


Mr. Malone: No. There is no such deal as 
‘at. Here in Ottawa they fight very, very 
ird for their circulation. I do not think there 
Yuld be any doubt in our mind that the 
‘mpetition there is very real, 


Senator Prowse: Fine; thank you. 

Now, you said something that intrigued me: 
ju have no editorial policy as a group. In 
Mer words, FP has no editorial policy as 
Sch, or any ideas on anything as such. 
And yet you said in your verbal statement 
tus that the reason you bought papers—or 
Y1 wanted papers where they will carry 
Sne weight and have some influence. 


“ir. Malone: Yes. 
Senator Prowse: Now, this is as close as I 


Ws able to get it verbatim. 
Vhat for? 
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Mr. Malone: Well, you may find it hard to 
believe, but we. believe that newspapers do a 
service. I thoroughly believe in newspapers. It 
is an important thing, a national service. 

Here Ottawa has a message. We were talk- 
ing about Ottawa at that time. We negotiated 
with the Ottawa Journal, a Conservative 
paper. 

To me it is very important that two com- 
peting newspapers are Maintained here in 
Ottawa, the national capital. That to me over- 
rides the responsibility of being Conservative 
or Liberal, or anything else. There are two 
competing points of view right here, getting 
into the affairs of Government. I think they 
should be provocative. They should be dis- 
turbing the thinking down here. And I think 
this is in the national interest. 

Now, had we, Say, said, “Well, the simple 
idea is to make money”, we could have put 
our money elsewhere and made a lot more 
money than we are now. 

Ottawa will grow. I think in time it will 
easily support two good newspapers here. 
There is not too much room at the moment. 
They are both doing, I think, a pretty good 
job. There is not much elbow room. But it is 
important for them to be maintained. 

And when I approached our proprietors 
with the idea of having the Ottawa Journal 
join us, this was the point of view I put up to 
them. I said, “What about it? I can’t guaran- 
tee that I can make a lot of money for you in 
this at all, but are you interested in this?” 

They said, “Yes.” They said, “It will contin- 
ue as a Conservative paper.” 

I said, “Fine; as long as it is a good Conser- 
vative newspaper, that is fine. We will back 
1th? 


Senator Prowse: FP was not in existence 
and I do not think you had any relationship 
with them at that time, but as a result of 
your later association, do you remember when 
the Bulletin was sold out? 


Mr. Malone: In Edmonton, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Do you remember what 
the factors that led to that were? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. I can’t speak in exact 
detail but in general terms. Yes, economically 
they could not make a go of it. They were not 
getting enough advertising support. They 
were faced with very excessive union 
demands which they could not meet. 
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And they had to decide either to 
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stay in going in Ottawa because you think it is 


business or fold up. And they could not important; and this is a national service. 


finance it. 

Senator Prowse: I don’t want to appear to 
be cross-examining you. 

Mr. Malone: That is all right. 


Senator Prowse: And I realize you were not 
there. But let me just point out one or two 


things. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And when you were asked 
whether you would buy papers or not, you 
said you like to get into certain areas because 
you would have some influence. And I believe 
that statement. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. | 


The strike was already over. And Campbell 
had sold the paper to Bell. And Bell ran 
through Vancouver, and he ran the circula- 
tion up from around 16 to 18,000, edging on to 
30,000. And the old press just could not get it 
out in time to put it on the buses for the 
rural delivery. 

Does this ring a bell with you? Have you 


heard this one? 


Senator Prowse: But I want to know wha’ 
for? 


Mr. Malone: I see your point. 


Senator Prowse: How can you say that you 
are going to give complete editorial freedon 
to people, that you have no interest in wha 
the fellow is doing in the way of editoria 
comment in the local field; but you, as | 
group, would be buying papers here, or some 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 
where, because it would expand you 


Senator Prowse: And if they were to then . 
service the increased circulation they had influence? 
they were going to have to buy a new press. = Mr. Malone: I think I can put it this way: i 
And if they bought a new press they would is not a question of influence; a certai 
need a new building. And if they got a new philosophy or anything like that. We are jus 
building the old linotype machines would not vain enough to think we can put out goo 
stand the move. All those factors happened. papers; we can serve the community; we ca 
? serve the national interest; and that b 
_M®, Malone: They, just simply could Det Gxpanding a thing we can make a contrib 
Setting’ tion to the Pee 
I am talking in those terms rather thai 
And the press problem, say, we want to influence them to be Libera 
ll, it was or Conservatives. That is the context in whic 
T am talking. 


Senator Prowse: 
the capacity of the equipment. We 
not losing money at that point. 


Mr. Malone: It was very close to breakeven Senator Prowse: The thought occurs to r 
point. They had run the circulation up at if I had FP at my disposal and I had ¢ 
some very considerable cost. They were then argument with the Government, even thous 
faced with “Can we get the equipment in? they were saying different things in differei 
Can we meet the increases demanded by the papers all across the country, they knew 
union for increased wages?” had the capacity to land on them with 

It simply could not be done. combined ton of bricks. That would represe) 


, some infil ‘ 
Senator Prowse: There was a big capital e influence 
outlay. He was not going to be able to get a Mr. Malone: I do not think it is ever like 


good enough return to justify it in view of to happen. It never has happened. 


the alternative opportunities. ‘ F 
PP Senator Prowse: Has it crossed your mind 


Mr. Malone: In a simple word, it was not a 
viable operation. If it was, I am quite sure 
Mr. Bell would not have folded. 


Senator Prowse: All right. Let us come a 2 é 
back to this business of, in your own words, meant by “have some influence’? 
you buy papers. You have not told us that Mr. Malone: Again this is a hypothetid 
you buy papers to make money. You have question. I suppose you could get some tr 
told us that you keep the two papers going mendous national issue. I don’t know. I rea’ 
and you contribte to keeping the two papers could not think of an issue. Say whether * 


Mr. Malone: I cannot think of an issue. N\ 
it has never crossed my mind. 


Senator Prowse: And it is not what yh 
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go to war or not. I mean, some great national 
ssue. You might conceivably say this is a 
Durpose. 

_ But there again it is really too hypothetical. 
, could not give you an answer on that. 

| But we have no thought of this and never 
save had, that we would use the influence of 
ur papers collectively, or anything like that, 
a any way, shape or form. 


Senator Prowse: Al] right. Now, Eaton’s 
uid off 200 of their maintenance people and 
ompletely got rid of that department effec- 
ve the 12th January. 


Mr. Malone: Yes? 


‘Senator Prowse: When did the Globe and 
‘Wil carry the story? 


Mr. Malone: I could not tell you, Mr. 
doper might know. 


i 
Senator Prowse: 
iternoon. 


| 
(Mr. Malone: 


We will ask him this 


I think the area you are touch- 
jg on there is to what extent do the adver- 
ters influence the newspaper policy as to 
\iat they say or don’t say. And I touched on 

S for that reason in my brief. 

That day has gone. I cannot think of an 
isident where there has been anything like 
tis, 

"am not saying advertising agencies, or 
Saebody, do not approach us and suggest 
tls or that. But the day when advertisers 
s’, “You don’t publish that in the Paper or 
é2”—I cannot think of an incident in the 
le; 80 years where that has happened. 

‘he instinct would be the reverse. The 
in'inct of editorial policy would be to slap it 
tthe front page to show their independence 
tthe position. 


€nator Prowse: 
lepened? 


Are you aware this has 


‘it, Malone: No, I was not. 


mator Prowse: You have never heard of 


tf 


n Malone: 
10 deliberate 


No. And I am quite sure it was 
if it did happen. 


‘ator Prowse: Are you aware of the fact 
he Eaton’s had laid off these 200 employees 
1 orento? 


I, Malone: No, I was not. 
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But how big an item is that? In every city 
right across Canada people are laid off—Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver. I mean, is it a big item? 


Senator Prowse: The idea I am getting at is 
this: you are publisher of the Free Press. And 
I think Eaton’s has a pretty big store in 
Winnipeg. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: It was the whole centre of 
their operation at one time, I think. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And there has been no 
directive gone out from your people to find 
Whether a_ similar thing is contemplated 
there, where it would have some impact? 


Mr. Malone: No, this did not happen. 

If you asked Eaton’s I would be very happy. 
If the head of Eaton’s were here I am quite 
sure he would tell you there are many things 
that appear in our papers he does not like. 

No, no, there is no attempt whatever. There 
may be a slip; I don’t know. But there is no 
deliberate policy whatever. 

I brought you down a couple of examples. I 
thought this question might arise. 


Senator Prowse: Let us deal with my case 
first, and we will have your examples in a 
minute. 


Mr. Malone: Right. 


Senator Prowse: 
written first of all, 
Telegram and never 


The Eaton’s story was 
I understand, for the 
appeared. 


Mr. Malone: What was that again? 


Senator Prowse: The story of the Eaton’s 
layoff was first written for the Telegram. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And the story never 
appeared in the Telegram. 

No, the Eaton family have an interest in 
the Telegram. And I am not going to criticize 
somebody for doing something that I might 
just feel I ought to do myself. 

It was a very small story that appeared 
some time later, apparently under pressure 
from some Guild boys who were doing the 
writing, that it got into the other two papers. 

But nobody seems to chase this thing down. 
And yet everybody comes in here and tells us 
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that nothing is going to interfere with a news 
story. 

And yet any employer who lets off 200 
people today, would you not think that ought 
to be good valid news, particularly if this 
might be going to every other city? 


Mr. Malone: The situation here I am not 
acquainted with. I don’t know the individual 
story you have in mind, or the date, or any- 
thing else. But I can tell you without any 
hesitation that there is no policy. of suppress- 
ing news under pressure of any advertiser. 

If it was, I would take a very serious view 
of it—I mean, in terms of FP policy. 

I can state no case. And certainly it has 
never been intentional. If it was, I would take 
a very active hand. You ask when would 
head office step in. That is a thing we would 
step in on. 


Senator Prowse: This gets into the question. 
of where you have a person who has the 
ownership and control of a newspaper but 
also has other business interests, which must 
be known to the publisher of his paper. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: For example, you would 
be well aware of Mr. Bell’s other interests? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Isn’t that knowledge 
almost unconsciously going to come back to 
your loyalty to the general story? 


Mr. Malone: That is a fair question. But, 
no, I have no worries on that score at all. 
Actually, it should work the other way 
almost. 

I remember Mr. Bell was interested in, and 
he is on the board of the bank, he is on the 
board of the CPR, and various things. And 
invariably it happens that when he is at an 
important meeting one of our papers comes 
out and attacks the institution he is on, with 
no hesitation at all. And he says, “Did you 
have to do that to me today?” 


Senator Prowse: Are you still kicking the 
CPR? 

Mr. Malone: Yes. 

Senator Prowse: Real good. 


Mr. Malone: Before he ever went on the 
board we had a terrible editorial in the Free 
Press against the CPR. And it had no influ- 
ence whatever. All our writers know that. 
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Senator Prowse: You are sure your editori 
al did not influence the CPR, though? 


Mr. Malone: I hope it did. 
Senator Prowse: Hopefully? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 
I said I would give you a couple ¢ 
examples. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, please. 


Mr. Malone: This is on the question of whi 
is news, and a paper has to judge it. I don 
know. You mentioned 200 people. Here is or 
story which appeared. There were two diffe 
ent stores that were both up on a charge f{ 
false advertising. They were both substanti 
advertisers of ours. One store was fine 
$1,000, another was also fined for misleadir 
advertising. And we slapped that right on tl 
front page. So we were possibly throwil 
away valuable advertising. It went right ¢ 
that page. We had no hesitation. We banged 
right in. 

I think you will find actually right throu} 
the industry this is now the approach. It w 
not twenty-five or thirty years ago. And} 
could not, quite honestly, tell you of an ini 
dent I know of where it has been suppressed 

Back in the thirties we had a little game 
the press gallery. We watched very careful’ 
what reports went into which paper, a 
drew our own conclusions. That was 19, 
That was a long time ago. 

I could not give you a single instance tha 
know of anywhere in Canada in any paper. 

The day of the influence of the adverti: 
trying to pressure a paper is gone. 

If even an advertiser would get to the pot 
where he would say, “If you run that, I vi 
cancel my advertising,” well, we let hp 
cancel his advertising. It is just as simples 
that. 

Senator Prowse: The situation is he neis 
you more than you need him? 

Mr. Malone: No. I think it is the other W 
around. 

Senator Prowse: No, I think I am right. } 
just misunderstood. 

Mr. Malone: I think I can put it this w/ 
papers now have sufficient independence ‘| 
strength through advertising that they 
able to do it. 

Senator Prowse: I mean, you can get alé 
without an advertiser. It is going to hurt ! 
more than it hurts you? 
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‘Mr. Malone: That is right. We have other 
surces to draw on, and other advertising 
jvenue. 

Advertising revenue is what has made the 
jpers free and independent. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, 

Mr, Malone: That is the truth. 
Senator Prowse: It has to be. 
Mr. Malone: Yes. 


senator Prowse: All right. Does FP send 
sries out? For example, did you write a 
Sry, or cause a story to be written recently 
aut NATO which was carried in all the FP 
pers? 


fr. Malone: I have written on NATO, yes. 
Itwas not carried by all the FP papers. I 
di’t want to correct you but... 


enator Prowse: It was carried in the Globe 
a Mail? 


_ fr, Malone: I think they carried it. But it 
is ntirely up to the editors. Some papers may 
fe they want it—the same with any of our 
gtup. Say Bruce Hutchison writes an article. 
Tiy may want to run it. There is no compul- 
si. If they want a story, and they see it, and 
lil, and they think it is good, they have the 
fivdom to use it or not. 


onator Prowse: In other words, the group 
mies certain things available on an inter- 
hige basis? 


1. Malone: The NATO story you are talk- 
i ‘about, I was doing some writing on it. 
'€ papers carried it. I think the Colonist 
aied it out in Victoria. Dick Bower said, 
Tivou are writing on it, let me have it.” He 
‘terested in it. 
think the Globe and Mail picked it up. 
lit I cannot tell you which ones it went 


ti 


{nator Prowse: But you put out no direc- 
Clon it? 


}, Malone: No direction; no suggestion 
hever, 


Siator Prowse: What common services 
‘the group provide for the papers aside 
Othe right of an exchange of and access 


ehnological change and innovation? 


v, Malone: Not very much. 
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Senator Prowse: The editorial end I am 
particularly interested in. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. Certain writers we make 
available to all the papers on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. The papers have their right to 
do it. 

Take Maurice Western: Maurice writes out 
of Ottawa, a certain type of copy, not spot 
news but an interpretive type of thing. 


Senator Prowse: In depth. 


Mr. Malone: Now, any of our Papers that 
want it, they are at liberty to have it. Some 
do and some don’t. 


Senator Prowse: So the 


group does not pro- 
vide that kind of thing. 


Mr. Malone: No. There are few areas that 
we do have a common service. We make it 
available, but we don’t say, “Here is the ser- 
vice; you have got to take it.” There is none 
of that. 


Senator Prowse: The advantages the group 
provides, then, are these: technological infor- 
mation, set-up and financial backing. Would 
that be correct? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, and a degree of co-opera- 
tion in the editorial field. Somebody has a 
scoop on a story. I would hope they would 
pass it on to the other members of the group. 


Senator Prowse: The group does maintain a 
bureau in Washington? Or do the individual 
papers have it? Or do you have both? 


Mr. Malone: They have both. We operate a 
bureau, but they are independent members. 
There is no manager of a bureau as such 
running it. 


Senator Prowse: I see. 


Mr. Malone: Here in Ottawa the members 
vary. I don’t know. I suppose we might have 
fifteen, sixteen people here at different times. 
It goes up and it goes down. 

We have a couple here from the Vancouver 
Sun. There is one from Winnipeg. We have 
one covering the Calgary and Victoria papers. 

When I say that, they have somebody they 
can get in touch with for a direct query. They 
have a direct responsibility to them. But they 
also have an obligation to pool their informa- 
tion and knowledge to the benefit of all of us. 


Senator Prowse: One of the smaller papers, 
of course, is the Lethbridge Herald. 
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Mr. Malone: : Yes. 


Senator Prowse: What services would they 
get from the group that way? Now, please tell 
me specifically, not hypothetically. 


Mr. Malone: They would have access to 
anything that comes out of Ottawa, out of 
any of our writers. They would say, “We 
want Maurice Western or Bruce Hutchison.” 


Senator Prowse: They can get anybody 
they ask for? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


The Chairman: When you say “anybody,” 
could they get George Bain? 


Mr. Malone: No. You are getting into a 
different area. He is a specialist writer. 

We have a philosophy that we want an 
individual character for each of our papers. 
We don’t want the Vancouver Sun to look 
like the Free Press, or the Free Press to look 
like the Globe and Mail, or anything like 
that. 

To do this you cannot have every writer 
appearing in every paper. They would all 
look the same. We have tried to preserve 
some identity. 

For example, George Bain; you mentioned 
him. George Bain’s articles have appeared the 
odd time in the odd paper. I would be dis- 
turbed if they were appearing every day as 
they were in the Globe and Mail. They would 
all look like the Globe and Mail after a time. 


Do I make my point clear? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Just to make it clear to 
me, the point is that if I were to buy the 
Globe and Mail in Toronto—suppose I was 
taking that regularly—if I arrived in Win- 
nipeg and happened to pick up the Free Press 
TI would not immediately think I was at home 
with my same paper. Is that what you are 
telling me? 


Mr. Malone: To go back to your original 
question about Lethbridge; this is where it 
has a definite benefit. The paper in Leth- 
bridge is not a large paper. They are limited 
in the amount of news columns they have, 
and so on. 

By coming into the group operation they 
can draw on a couple of men in London, two 
or three men in Washington. They can draw 
on their own direct contact here. And they 
can pick up, as I say, Weston, Hutchison, or 
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Joyce Fairburn. They could not. possib) 
manage that on their own. They could n 
afford it. They would have to pay somebody 
part-time service here. 

Let us take another instance. Let us sz 
there is a meeting out in Vancouver, an 
important meeting. The Lethbridge Hera 
could not afford to send a correspondent a 
the way out to cover it. Now, all they have ° 
do is to get on the phone to the managir 
editor, and say, “Could you send us a dupl 
cate of it, please? Have you got a good mz 
covering that?” That is a great advantage 

They may not be able to carry much spai 
on it, but it is a tremendous range. They cz 
go to anywhere in the country to get this 


The Chairman: I have one more questic 
on the point of George Bain. Do I take fro 
your answer that the Winnipeg Free Pre 
would then look like the Vancouver Sun; tl 
Vancouver Sun would look like the Globe ai 
Mail, and so on—do I take from that yi 
think there is no place in Canada for nation 
political columnists? 


Mr. Malone: Oh, yes. We have them. 
The Chairman: Which ones? 

Mr. Malone: Mr. Fisher. 

The Chairman: But in FP Publications? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. Again you get into tl) 
thing: are you forcing a national columnist? 
I would rather have—well, Maurice We: 
ern, Bruce Hutchison, they both write natio) 
ally, as it were. 


The Chairman: I subscribe to the Globe a’, 
Mail. I very seldom read Mr. Wester 
columns in the Globe. I cannot recall readi 
them. There has been the odd column | 
Bruce Hutchison, not on a regular day-to-d/ 
basis. f 

I quite appreciate this is the kind ct 


question that I can ask the Southam peot 
next Tuesday. But you would think in ] 
there would be no room for someone li 
Charles Lynch? 


Mr. Malone: We do emphasize the differ¢ 
character of our papers. If the Globe and M | 
wanted any of our other writers, they are | 
liberty to pick them up, if they think, “He 
is a particularly good piece.” They ha? 
picked up some of them. 


The Chairman: Yes, but on a daily colut! 
basis? | 
| 


iy 


| 
| 


i) 
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' Mr. Malone: No. It is up to the editor, if 
hey want to build the character. 


| 

| The Chairman: Supposing the editor of the 
Jancouver Sun were to say, “We would like 
2 have George Bain every day.” 


| Mr. Malone: The Globe and Mail would not 
2el too happy about it. Neither would I. I 
on’t mind the odd one. But I would say are 
ou going to downgrade the individual 
qaracter of the Globe and Mail in the 
rocess? 


|The Chairman: Why would the Globe and 
‘ail be so unhappy? 


“Mr. Malone: They are rather jealous about 
ieir writers. Each of our Papers is. 
| 


The Chairman: They perhaps do not have 
‘any subscribers in Vancouver, though. 


Mr. Malone: Oh, yes, there are quite a few, 
rv the “Report on Business.” 


Senator Prowse: Let us suppose George 
ain’s articles are written because he knows 
jis in the Globe and Mail. He writes with 
tat particular thought in mind. Where we 
lve problems in Canada today—and I won’t 
it into the whole question of “western 
~aratism,” at this moment anyway—might 
inot be a useful thing to let the people in 
te west see what is the daily fare of the 

-}ople in Toronto in the way of expressions 
Copinion, and at the same time, vice versa, 
| 1 the people in Toronto (and in my opinion 
ts might be a lot more important) have the 
Gly fare of seeing what is the important 
tng to the people in the west? 
| Mr. Malone: We make an effort on that. 
4d I agree with that. 

That is one of the reasons we opened a 
Gebec bureau. At the moment we feel it is 
Vy important for Western Canada to really 
| some of the motivating forces in 

abec. 


enator Prowse: 
Weat in Quebec? 


fr. Malone: No. But it is a very important 
thg for this country. Most of our papers 
\, through Canadian Press, a solid page of 
&orial opinion on Quebec Province once a 
ok. 


Are they going to buy 


I you ask me how many people in Win- 
1g read that, I could not tell you. But I 
iK it is important it should be there. 


ator Prowse: There for them. 
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Mr. Malone: 
that. 


But you get into this other area. We don’t 
go out to make writers national columnists as 
such. We make them available. We do want 
to preserve the character. The Globe and 
Mail is the Globe and Mail. The Free Press is 
The Free Press. But that does not say we do 
not try to encourage some degree of co-opera- 
tion on the stories. 


If one man is available on the spot, it 


doesn’t matter who he is, he tries to cover for 
all of us. 


We make quite an effort on 


The Chairman: But not on a feature basis? 


Mr. Malone: No. You are getting a special- 
ized writer who gives a character to a Paper. 

George may be here this afternoon. He is a 
Specialized type of writer, shall I say? 


The Chairman: He is. 


Mr. Malone: He has a peculiar flair, and so 
on. 


Senator Prowse: All right. About the ques- 
tion of staff; how do you recruit? What is the 
general picture? Is this on an individual 
basis? Or do you provide it as a group—pro- 
vide any assistance to papers in obtaining 
staff? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, to some degree. 


Senator Prowse: Could you explain that for 
us? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. I am visiting the papers 
very frequently. They are in touch with me 
by telephone. And they say, “We need anoth- 
er mechanic” or “We need so-and-so. Do you 
know of a good one?” And someone says, “We 
are short of a desk man do you know of a 
good desk man?” 

And I canvass them, and have a list on me, 
Say I am down in Lethbridge and we have a 
young chap here who has got a little back- 
ground and wants to get to a bigger city. I 
would rather promote him in my Own organ- 
ization than have him leave us. Because we 
have put some time into him. 

We try to help each other that way in all 
departments, advertising including. We are 
moving them around. In the last few weeks 
Wwe moved an advertising man from Toronto 
to Victoria. They needed an advertising man. 

I canvass my own group first and give them 
an opportunity. 
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Senator Prowse: How about on the editorial 
staff? ‘ 


Mr. Malone: Oh, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Do you kind of use the 
smaller papers as a farm club to get them 
ready for the big league? 


Mr. Malone: I would like to do that more 
than we are doing. It is not too easily worked 
out. But there is a fair amount. 

In the Globe and Mail I could name two, 
three, four people who have come from the 
Free Press. We have people out west in Win- 
nipeg who have come from the Albertan. In 
Victoria we have got people who came from 
Winnipeg. And the Vancouver Sun have 
people who have come from Winnipeg. 

There is a fair amount of it. And we try to 
encourage it. 


Senator Prowse: What about the journalism 
schools in Canada; have they been a fruitful 
source of supply for you? 


Mr. Malone: They have been helpful, yes, 
and increasingly so. There are more journal- 
ism schools developing in the country. And I 
think they are doing a better job. 

I think all of our papers arranged to get 
students on in the summer so we could have 
a look at them and give them some practical 
application. 


Senator Prowse: You do that, do you? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. The journalism schools 
often ask our people to lecture. And we par- 
ticipate any time we can. If we have a man 
who can go out and help them out and give a 
lecture, we do. They are doing it in Calgary. 
Peter Heffer goes and lectures on it. We do it 
in Winnipeg. We try to keep a pretty good 
liaison. 

There is an excellent liaison here in 
Ottawa with the schools of journalism and 
the Ottawa Journal. I am sure both papers, 
the Citizen and the Journal, have students 
from Carleton in the summer. 


It is an increasing and improving field for 
recruiting, yes. 


Senator Prowse: What kind of business 
arrangements—I am not asking how much 
you pay them at all, but what kind of busi- 
ness arrangements do you have when you put 
a man who is a publisher of one of your 
papers—the chain owns a paper and, I don’t 
know whether you use the term “publisher” 
for him or whether you use the term 
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“managing editor,” whatever it is—whe 
arrangements do you have with him? Is he o 
a day-to-day basis? Or is he on a term cor 
tract, or an open-end contract, or what? / 


Mr. Malone: He is on a straight salary, a 
employee. 


Senator Prowse: Subject to termination 0 
normal business practice? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. But if he he 
been with you a long time, you have a greate 
obligation to him. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, this would be you 
moral feeling about a person. 

What I am getting at is the thing earlie 
where we discussed that where you hav 
selected a man as an editor for a particul< 
paper, and let us suppose he did jump tl 
hoop on you and decide he was going to tak 
a line on something that was complete) 
opposed to what they had done. Let us go 
little further and make it simpler for yo 
Let us suppose the circulation started to fa 
off rather quickly as a result of his switch 


Would you hesitate to fire him under tho; 
circumstances? 


Mr. Malone: I would have to know tt 
circumstances. We have never done it. 


Senator Prowse: I gave you a pretty go¢ 
set of circumstances to deal with, Mr. Malon 


Mr. Malone: Yes. I don’t doubt that 01 
own circulation department in Winnip' 
would be happy to fire me. Last week I wro 
some things and we immediately got a lot 
snow. 


Senator Prowse: They can’t can you. 


Mr. Malone: But I would say no, the fe 
that somebody does not like your editor: 
policy and they cannot fill their subscriptic 
this is a normal part of the business. 

If the paper is going to pot, that would 
a different thing. You would have to move ir 

This has never happened. And it is pret 
hard to guess what you would feel. It wot 
be depending on the individual: how long 
had been with you; what his age is. B 
certainly if the paper was not doing its j 
and falling down, you would have to chan 
it. There is no doubt about that. 


Senator Prowse: You would have to chan 


it; and the power is there. 
, 


i 


, 
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_ The power is also there, is it not, for you to 
five them editorial direction if you so decided 
that you should change your policy in that 
‘egard—because what could they do to pro- 
ect themselves? 


| Mr. Malone: I think quite a few of them 
aight quit. I would never attempt it. I have 
ever done it. 


| Senator Prowse: That is all they could do? 
| Mr. Malone: Yes. 


{ 
Senator Prowse: And presumably you could 


ad somebody else. 


Mr. Malone: But it is not in our philosophy 
/ ever give direction. 


‘Senator Prowse: I am not suggesting you 
ive, or would. 


‘Mr. Malone: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: All I am dealing with is 
ie protection, that the power is there every 
cy, is it not? 


| 
Mr. Malone: Quite right, yes. 
Senator Prowse: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: May I just ask you a couple 
Oquestions, and then I will turn to the other 
Siators? 


. will perhaps ask the gentlemen concerned 
nxt week—but in your opinion could the 
Tbune in Winnipeg survive if it was an 
i) ependent? 

_thought you might say to ask Mr. Balfour. 


fr. Malone: I think it could in the particu- 
le circumstances there are in Winnipeg. 


‘he Chairman: All right. Let me then ask 
yi‘, do you think that the Albertan could 
Sivive in Calgary if it was an independent? 


Ii Malone: It would be difficult. 


he Chairman: Would it be Possible? 


(r, Malone: I don’t know. It would be very 
Qistionable. It is in the morning field, and 
Nc getting retail advertising. 

_ et us assume we come into a recession 

1 coming year, and their advertising is 
Puhed very sharply, and they do not have 

‘Natural resources to back them. The 
ower might feel he would have to close up. 


. you had a recession this year, with the 
sp operation I am quite sure we would be 
dua to carry it through for a while. 


. 
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The Chairman: For how long? 
Mr. Malone: Well, how long is “long”? 


The Chairman: You said a few minutes ago 
the competition in Ottawa between the 
Citizen and the Journal is rugged. I think that 
was the word you used. 


Mr. Malone: I think that 
expression. 


isa fair 
The Chairman: I think it is, yes. 
Do you think the competition in Winnipeg 


between the Tribune and the Free Press is as 
rugged as the competition here in Ottawa? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, I do. 


The Chairman: Do you think that the com- 
petition in Calgary between the Albertan and 
the Herald is as rugged as the competition 
here in Ottawa? 


Mr. Malone: I would say they are both 
fighting very hard, yes. I would think it is. It 
is a more lopsided thing here. They are not in 
directly competing fields. 

In Ottawa there are two evening papers; 
Winnipeg, two evening papers. Now you 
have a morning and an evening combination 
in Calgary. They are not selling quite as 
directly opposite each other. But there is very 
real competition up there. 


The Chairman: So you think the competi- 
tion is real in Winnipeg and in Calgary? 


Mr. Malone: No doubt in my mind. You 
should talk to my advertising manager about 
this. 


The Chairman: The reason I put the ques- 
tion the way I have is that we have received 
representations which would indicate that the 
competition in those cities, in the opinion of 
some people, is not as real as the competition 
here in Ottawa. And I am interested to have 
your comment. And you have given it to me. 
So thank you. 

I would like to ask just one more question 
before I turn to one of the senators. 

You said at page 13 in Section 25 of your 
brief—you are commenting that I said (I 
think it was the original speech I made in the 
Senate): 

“... there was some confusion or mys- 
tery as to just who owned and directed 
the newspapers in Canada.” 
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And you said “There is no mystery about 
this. This information is readily available to 
the public.” 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


The Chairman: You then went on and said: 
“The names of our various editors, pub- 
lishers and managers are also on record” 
and so on. 


Do you think, Mr. Malone, that the average 
reader of the Globe and Mail, for example, is 
aware that the Globe and Mail is an FP 
paper? 


Mr. Malone: I think anybody who is inter- 
ested in it—if they are interested in the own- 
ership of a newspaper, yes, they would know 
it. 


The Chairman: Do you think they should 
be interested in the ownership of a 
newspaper? 


The Chairman: But do you think then, that 
being so, that the Globe and Mail assists them 
in being aware of that ownership? 

The point I am making is that I look at the 
masthead of the Globe and Mail from this 
morning: 

“The Globe and Mail Canada’s National 
Newspaper is published every weekday 
at 140 King St. W., Toronto 110, by The 
Globe and Mail Limited. The Globe 
founded 1844; The Mail founded 1872” 
Cable address Toronglo. Telephone 368- 
7851 

“R. Howard Webster, 

Chairman of the Board. 

James L. Cooper, 

President and Publisher. 

Earle B. Richards, 

Vice-President and General Manager. 
Richard J. Doyle, Editor. 

Thursday, January 22, 1970” 


Would it not be in the public interest to 
include on that masthead somewhere a refer- 
ence to the fact that the Globe and Mail is an 
F P publication? 


Mr. Malone: It might be. I don’t think it is 
a factor. 


The Chairman: You don’t think it would be 
in the public interest? 


Mr. Malone: No. I see no point one way or 
the other. It is well known in every associa- 
tion, every advertising group, it is published 
by FP Publications—anybody who wants to 
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i 
know. I don’t think it is a factor one way d 
the other. | 

The Chairman: What would be wrong wil 
putting “FP Publications” on there? ; 


Mr. Malone: Nothing at all. If I thougl 
there was any advantage of doing it, v| 
would do it. / 


The Chairman: May I express a person 
opinion—I am not expressing the Committee 
opinion—yes, I think it would be in the publ 
interest. / 


Mr. Malone: Well, we might take note 
that. 


The Chairman: I do not think the reade 
of the Globe and Mail realize it is an F 
publicetion. And I am sure the Globe ai 
Mail, as has appeared in their brief (we w 
deal with this this afternoon) is not asham 
of the fact it is an FP publication. 


Mr. Malone: Not at all. 


The Chairman: You are not ashamed of t 
Globe and Mail? 


Mr. Malone: Certainly not. 


The Chairman: I am not speaking for t} 
Committee. This is my own opinion. 


Mr. Malone: No, the thought never ev: 
occurred to me. 


The Chairman: May I turn to Sena’ 
McElman? 


Senator McElman: In order that I ci 
establish my priorities, is it understood t 
Mr. Malone will be here this afternoon? | 


The Chairman: The schedule for this aft 
noon is the Globe and Mail at four-thirty, *? 
Journal at three-thirty. We have 
Winnipeg Free Press at two-thirty. 

And I think that, instead of making tt 
two-thirty presentation a separate presen 
tion on the part of the Free Press, we vi! 
simply carry on as we are now through tit 
particular time, if it is necessary. If we : 

eo 
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come to deal with the Journal and the Gk 
and Mail earlier than that, we will. a 

But with the forebearance of the witné, 
we would like you to come back * 
two-thirty. tsa 


Mr. Malone: I will be available. I will € 
sitting on the side. I-am here all afternoon. ie 
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_ The Chairman: At three-thirty we will turn 
o the Journal and at four-thirty to the Globe 
nd Mail. 

Does that answer your question? 


Senator McElman: Yes. Thank you very 
auch. 

At page 48, Section 93, you refer to the 
Albuquerque model” in your reference to the 
gency type of operation. Could you briefly 
xplain what is the Albuquerque model? 


Mr. Malone: What I am dealing with there 
this development—I think it started in the 
nited States—of the agency type of opera- 
on. There is a great number of variations in 


| 
Let us say for example there are two news- 
‘pers and they say “All right, we will use 
we press facility, one stereotype facility.” 


Senator McElman: I understand that, sir. I 
a getting at the Albuquerque model, the 
(iginal. 

Mr. Malone: As I understand, that is the 
tsis where they have a separate mechanical 
cpartment. It prints for this paper, and it 
tints for that paper, and charges them both 
ct their respective share of the cost. It costs 
smuch to produce a press plate. They pro- 
dced twenty-four of these for that paper 
tlay and forty-eight for that. And they 
Cirge them on that ratio. 

tis a separate mechanical function. It does 
t} work, charging the actual out-of-pocket 
evenses. That was the basis. 

As I tried to indicate, there are many varia- 
tias of that. You might have a paper here, 
0 paper owned two papers, but they will 
citract out the editorial function to a man- 
a‘ment team completely different, and abdi- 
Cie all responsibility for the editorial policy. 
that the other group will have separate 
Nvs services, separate reporters, separate 
etors, and they will say “We will contract 
al run that editorial department only”’— 
eiier for a fee or on a profit-sharing basis, 
itever it is. That is another variation. 
here is another variation out in Vancouv- 
etvhere on the basis there the central com- 
béy Owns the two. And in that case they 
Shte expenses. They proportion them out 
ag.n, 

here has been a book published on this—I 
atiafraid I cannot tell you the title of it—on 
th many variations. But they are all based 
oMthis original form developed at Albu- 
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querque, where a central plant did the 
mechanical job for two separate newspapers. 


Does that answer your question? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 

I take it from your further comments that 
in principle you do not think this is a bad 
thing in any sense? 


Mr. Malone: I beg your pardon? 


Senator McElman: I take it in principle you 
do not think this is a bad thing, that it is a 
trend? 


Mr. Malone: It has its advantages and it has 
its disadvantages. If it were possible, I would 
say it would be better to have two completely 
Separate organizations. But in the circum- 
stances surrounding that particular case, I 
think it is perhaps the best way. 


Senator McElman: Currently there is one 
such in Canada; is that correct? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. That is the only one I 
know of. Yes, that is right. 


Senator McElman: It is a trend apparently 
developing in the United States. Do you seea 
trend perhaps coming for Canada in this 
respect? 


Mr. Malone: It could be. It depends entirely 
on the economic development. 

If competition is such for advertising reve- 
nues and so on that it meant that there was 
not going to be room for two or three papers 
in a town, it might force us into that. I would 
hope it would not. But, if it does, I would 
think it would be preferable than having only 
one paper in a town. At least you would have 
competitive editorial voices. 


Senator McElman: I want to carry this 
through. It could be a means of maintaining 
independence and a break of the extension of 
chain or group ownership. 


Mr. Malone: I don’t think it would neces- 
sarily break chain ownership. 


Senator McElman: I mean, the extension of 
it. 

Mr. Malone: The extension of—yes, that 
could be. I would see this possibly developing 
in the circumstances. 

You see, here is a city, and there obviously 
was not room for two or three papers. And 
you say, “Now, what is the alternative?” 
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Either they fold up and go bust, or the other 
paper buys the other one out, or they attempt 
to maintain competitive voices through some 
agency arrangement. 

I cannot forecast with a crystal ball what 
the next five or ten years will bring. But if 
cable or something forced the situation, we 
may be pushed into that area of thinking. 
And to me it would be preferable than seeing 
a paper close right down. 


Senator McElman: Yes, right. 

You have expressed yourself on concentra- 
tion and multi-media ownership. I don’t think 
you dealt with ownership of media by con- 
glomerates to any degree. 

There are developments both within this 
nation and the States whereby conglomerates 
whose interests outside the media area are 
very extensive—the media element of the 
conglomerate is minimal relative to the total 
picture; their principal interests are else- 
where... 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


_ Senator McElman: What is your feeling 
about this trend? 


Mr. Malone: I would not like to see news- 
papers, either groups or individually, in con- 
glomerates where it was a secondary 
consideration. 

Here our proprietors have outside interests, 
some substantial outside interests, but our 
primary function is still the newspaper. 

Maybe this is a biased view of a newspa- 
perman. I would hate to see that ever subor- 
dinated to some other great complex of ship- 
building or something like that. I would not 
ever want to be a factory operation. 

Does that answer your question? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 

At one point in your testimony you exhort- 
ed Government, I believe, not to place any 
restrictions on who can own a newspaper. 

With the danger of the conglomerate situa- 
tion in mind, just as an example, would you 
be opposed if somewhere in the structure 
there were a body before which there were 
held public hearings prior to a sale-purchase 
agreement being confirmed of a newspaper, 
similar perhaps to what the CRTC is doing in 
broadcasting? 


Mr. Malone: I would be very opposed to 
that. 
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Senator McElman: How, then, would t 
public interest be protected to prevent stro: 
conglomerates, at the national level or inte 
national level, from picking up stro! 
newspapers? | 

I am thinking of the ITT/ABC case in t: 
States—you are probably familiar with it 
where finally the Justice Department stepp) 
in and said, no, ITT will not gobble up AE 
as well as what they already have. : 


Mr. Malone: I would think there could be 
point develop—I am hoping it won’t, andj 
don’t see it at the moment, but theoneliiad 
you could reach a point where the Gover 
ment would be justified in stepping in. 

There was a charge, you remember, pri) 
to the war that German influence had a ve’ 
substantial backing in the French newsy; 
pers. Where national security is involved, 
would say if that did exist and it has be) 
written about for some time, the Gover’ 
ment would be justified in stepping in +: 
ownership. | 

T do not see this happening here. I wotl 
hope it never would happen. 

But if the national interest was at stake, ' 
the newspapers through the Combines Invi: 
tigation were acting against the public int: 
est, yes, it would be justified, in my view. E; 
I would hate to see it unless it was warrant! 
and clearly needed. 


| 
| 
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Senator McElman: We currently have, / 
course, the Combines Investigation legislatic 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator McElman: But it clearly does 1 
apply in the sort of situation I am speaking[ 
where such a purchase might be in } 
making. It does in the United States. 


I was just trying to get to, do you thi: 
that this would be a wrong intervention 7 
the state—by any state? 


Mr. Malone: If in extreme circumstanc, 
no. I would hope it would not, but it cotl 
happen. I am talking theoretically now. T3 
is a hypothetical question again. 

Say the Mafia moved in and bought up ?? 
newspapers of Canada. I should say certail/ 
the Government should step in in whatey’ 
way they could—whether they had to pi 
new acts or not, or whatever they wanted-f 
there was any danger of that type of thing. 


Senator Prowse: Suppose there is not af 
law that would allow them to really step int 
this stage. [ 


Mr. Malone: No existing law, you mean? 
Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Malone: I would say Parliament would 
be entitled to pass laws. 


Senator Prowse: Would you think we ought 
to anticipate a situation like this and be ready 
for it? 


Mr. Malone: No, I do not. 


| Senator Prowse: You mean, we are going to 
et the dog bite and then close the door after 
‘he horse has gone—to get my metaphors 
nixed? 


| Mr. Malone: Surely you pass laws to deal 
vith existing situations. If you pass laws in 
‘ase something might happen—That situation 
loes not exist in Canada. 


You asked me my opinion, and I say if the 
ireumstances got to that extreme, I would 
ay yes, the Government should step in. But 
his situation does not exist in Canada. And 
a my opinion it is not likely to. 


| Senator Prowse: You put in your articles of 
Ssociation a provision—not that anybody was 
oing it at the time, but that only a Canadian 
itizen could take the shares of FP. 


Mr. Malone: We were looking 50 years 
head, I hope. 


_ Senator Prowse: Would it be wrong for 
_ overnment to look ahead, if it is good for 
- usiness? 


_Mr. Malone: You may recall that at one 
me the Government had in mind taxing 
Avertising of foreign owners. When that first 
ame up we were very concerned about it. 
nd I saw the Prime Minister at that time. 
nd TI said I felt this was wrong. I said, “If 
_ are worried about it, this is something 
_ il€ newspapers themselves should be worry- 

if about.” 

‘And I talked to our proprietors at that time. 

ut that was what precipitated it. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Malone: In my mind there is no ques- 
on that I myself or our proprietors would 
ver sell out to anything against the public 
terest, or foreign ownership, or anything 
Ge. 

‘But I said, “If you are worried about it, 
(n’t put a government regulation in; we will 
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do our best ourselves. Let us ourselves defend 
this position.” 

To me I don’t think the Government should 
step in except in most extreme cases. 


The Chairman: When was it that the Gov- 
ernment had a tax on advertising in mind? 


Mr. Malone: It was under debate here in 
the House. I don’t remember when it was. 


Senator Prowse: Well, you have the income 
tax, which is the reverse situation now. 


The Chairman: I was wondering what Mr. 
Malone had in mind when he said that. 


I suspect what you had in mind was the 
paper delivered at a Liberal convention. That 
is a far cry from the House. This is a minor 
point. 


Mr. Malone: You are quite right. It was a 
matter of some active discussion to the coun- 
try at the time. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: There is one section of 
your brief that I would just like to clarify. It 
is at the bottom of page 34 on to 35. Dealing 
with press councils, you say: 


“I suggest to you that just because they 
have a press council in England or that 
all the newspapers in Canada do not pub- 
lish all the government handouts or 
promote government policies, it does not 
necessarily follow that we should have a 
press council in Canada.” 


Has there been any suggestion from any 
quarter that any thought of a press council 
originated from the fact that newspapers do 
not publish all government handouts or 
promote government policies? 


Mr. Malone: I said earlier in my brief there 
and verbally this morning that what might be 
considered a good paper and a paper doing its 
duty and responsible in the view of a reader 
or the public generally might be quite differ- 
ent from what a government or legislator 
might think. 

He would say, “Well, you did not cover my 
speech properly. You did not do this and 
that” and that type of thing. This is a natural 
thing. 

We are here to serve the public. In the 
views of government they may feel the paper 
is falling down and criticizing: they don’t 
understand; they don’t publish this or that. 
But this is a natural state of affairs. 
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And my thought there was that government 
is traditionally critical of the press; and the 
press criticizes them. I would hate to see that 
used as a reason for setting up a press coun- 
cil, saying, “Well, we are not getting very 
good coverage across the country. Therefore 
we will have a press council and get better.” 
That is really what I was trying to imply 
here. 


Senator McElman: There was no interfer- 
ence, then? 


. Mr. Malone: No, not as such. But I would 
hate to see that develop in the Government’s 
mind: they saying the press is being critical 
of us and we will fix it by having a press 
council. 


Senator Prowse: Would you think that of 
us? 


Mr. Malone: I have not met a member of 
the Legislature yet who is happy about the 
newspapers. 


Senator Prowse: But we have learned to 
live with it. 


The Chairman: Where was that quote from, 
Senator McElman? 


- Senator McElman: Starting off at the 
bottom of page 34, Section 73, and on to page 
aby 


The Chairman: I am not sure that you 
directly answered Senator McElman’s ques- 
tion. Because I must say when I read that 
section I took from it that you were suggest- 
ing there was some form of government pres- 
sure for a press council because the papers 
are not promoting government policies and so 
on. And I think we should make it perfectly 
clear on the record that you did not suggest 
that. 


Mr. Malone: No. 


The Chairman. It is a hypothetical sugges- 
tion. You are saying, if that happened. 


Mr. Malone: I wonder if I could amplify it 
in this way. We have often been criticized 
from government sources that we are not 
using government handouts, and so on. And 
what I am trying to say is that I hope that 
would not be taken as a reason in the Gov- 
ernment’s mind as to why we should have a 
press council. That is all I am saying there. 

- It does not matter what the department is. 
They have their PR departments, and hand 
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out releases. And our editors have to judge 
what is the news of the day. There might be 
great demand, and they can only give up thir 
much space. | 


The Chairman: I am not quarrelling with it 
I am simply saying I think it is important fo: 
the members of this Committee to have it o 
the record that there has been no pressuri 
from the Government for a press council 01 
this basis. 


Mr. Malone: None whatever, no. I an 
simply saying I hope that would not be take) 
as a reason for a press council. 


The Chairman: I understand. 
Senator McElman? | 
Senator McElman: Any more than ther 


has been no pressure from the CMA becaus 
you do not carry all industry handouts? 


Mr. Malone: The Government have a b 
more power than the CMA. That is what : 
worrying me. 


Senator Prowse: That worries the CM/ 
too. 


Senator McElman: Just a matter of inte 
est: there appears to be an aversion to the uw 
of the word “chain” as opposed to “group.” | 
there a sensitivity here? 


Mr. Malone: No. I have not got it. I hay 
noted that, too. Somebody made a remal 
here yesterday on that. I was here for a fe 
minutes, and they brought that out. I have } 
views one way or the other. " 


Senator McElman: In your testimony tod: 
you suggested, “We collect and sell new; 
Does this denote a different philosophy fre 
that expressed by Mr. Blackburn yesterd | 
that the newspaper is hired by the public | 
an agent to collect and disseminate news 


Mr. Malone: As an agent for collecti 
news—I would not put it quite in th} 
interpretation. 

I think I know what Mr. Blackburn } 
saying there—that we are an agent for 1 
public to collect and distribute our news, 

I have looked at it differently, in this w); 
that our product is a newspaper, news, € 
we collect it and we sell it. That is (f 
business. ; | 

As a means to do that we also sell adver - 
ing. And the revenue from advertising mas 
it possible to put out a paper and sell (Tr 
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news. It is a means to an end, and a tremen- 
dous means to an end. It means life and death 
ito us, and our freedom. 


_ But our primary product is to collect and 
sell news to our readers. And we have got to 
produce the kind of news, or mirror events 
that are going on, that they are prepared to 
put up ten cents each day and buy it. We 
must answer to them. And if you don’t put 
out the product they want they won’t buy 
your paper. That is our primary business, 


_ Senator McElman: Thank you. 


The Chairman: May I ask you, Mr. Malone, 
n Section 103 on page 52, and I quote: 


“I would add that we must also guard 
against any trend towards ‘permissive’ 
reporting in our permissive society.” 


7ou made reference to that this morning. [ 
m not clear what “permissive reporting” is. 


_ Mr. Malone: Put it this way: here I think 
‘ou would all agree certain standards, morals, 
r whatever it is, there is a certain permis- 
iveness in our society today which has devel- 
ped, I think, in the last five or ten years—to 
isregard them, it is not important, and so on. 


I would hope that this easy-going in the 
iatter of principles and facts, would never 
‘eep into our papers. Facts are very real, 
sry sacred things to us. I do not want some- 
dy to say big, wide, sweeping things; and 
rtain principles and standards—they don’t 
junt any more. 


The Chairman: What is “permissive report- 
8”? I understand a “permissive society.” 
at in other words permissive reporting then 
nd correct me if I misunderstand you) is 
‘mply not reporting the facts? 


Mr, Malone: I don’t want to appear a 
‘uare in this. 


The Chairman: 
1g with you. 


Mr. Malone: But I give you a simple exam- 
hb. With younger people today four-letter 
Wrds are very common. Now, do we reach a 
lint where four-letter words are acceptable 
€ permissible in our papers? 

{ would hate to feel that was the kind of 
tng we were putting out. I don’t want to see 
ts trend. I may be old-fashioned, but I still 
Lieve that we have certain principles and 
Pans of reporting that we follow with 
®uracy, and we don’t get into this area that 
arthing goes. 


No, and I am not quarrel- 
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Senator Prowse: Or a series on the art of 
seduction? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: Which appears in some 
newspapers. 


The Chairman: May I quote from Section 
2% 
“A television program must hold a mass 
audience at all times. It cannot afford to 
put any pictures or words on the air if 
they are not generally acceptable to a 
majority of the watchers.” 


I meant to preface my question by making 
some reference (and I hope I am not being 
unfair here; and, if I am, please correct me) 
to the Winnipeg Free Press tradition of, shall 
we say, if not being critical, at least being a 
watchdog of the CBC. 

But isn’t that particular sentence a justifi- 
cation or a rationale for the CBC, because 
they can afford to put pictures or words on 
the air if they are not generally acceptable to 
the majority of the watchers? 


Mr. Malone: I wonder if they can really. 
The CBC must be conscious of their rating, or 
aware of their existing audience, as well as 
any other station, any independent station. If 
they had a huge subsidy and nobody is look- 
ing at them, that subsidy would not be 
justified. 


The Chairman: Do you not think the CBC 
does, at times, put on programs which do not 
have a majority appeal? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, they do. 


The Chairman: Do you think that is in the 
public interest? 


Mr. Malone: To some degree, yes. But it is 
a question of how much, and how big a sub- 
sidy is justified. 


The Chairman: I would also like to turn to 
page 9, Sections 18 and 19: 
“It has sometimes been suggested that big 
advertisers have a secret and _ sinister 
influence on the policies of newspapers.” 


Who made that suggestion, Mr. Malone? 


Mr. Malone: This is a very frequent charge 
that we get. Sometimes you get it from 
readers. But it has been a fairly common 
view. 

Are you saying the suggestion here is that 
your Committee has said it? 
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The Chairman: No. 
Mr. Malone: No. It never has. 
The Chairman: No. 


Mr. Malone: But this is a commonly accept- 
ed view. I am sure you have all heard it—that 
big advertisers have an influence, yes. 


Senator Prowse: A popular misconception. 


Senator Beaubien: We had a case about 


Eaton’s this morning. 


Senator Prowse: That was a little different. 
I was not suggesting an advertiser; I was sug- 
gesting managerial concern. 


The Chairman: Also in Section 19, the first 
sentence again: 
“It has also been suggested from time to 
time that because newspapers enjoy a 
wide freedom and carry a grave public 
responsibility they should be licensed.” 


I would ask you the same question: who 
made that suggestion? 


Mr. Malone: That is again a concept... 


The Chairman: Do you hear that suggestion 
made as frequently as the suggestion in Sec- 
tion 18 about the big advertisers? 


Mr. Malone: No. 


The Chairman: But you do hear it from 
time to time? 


Mr. Malone: Oh, yes. 


The Chairman: I would be interested in 
knowing who has made that suggestion. I am 
talking about No. 19 now. 


Mr. Malone: Generally somebody who is 
very annoyed with you. 


The Chairman: I see. 


Mr. Malone: They say, “You people should 
not be allowed to publish; you should have a 
licence,” and so on. We get this thrown at us. 


The Chairman: I have only one other ques- 
tion, and I am going to turn to Mr. Fortier. 

In Section 18 you said that the policies of 
all your papers “often run directly against the 
grain of the interests known as Big Business.” 

Now, give me several examples of recent 
interest where your .. 


Mr. Malone: I could pick almost every day 
of the week that some of our papers are 
attacking big interests. 
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The Chairman: You don’t say your editor! 
als; you say “policies.” | 


Mr. Malone: Take the—one at the momen 
I have not checked our papers, but I woul 
say almost all of our papers have given the 
very extensive coverage. I know what we sai 
in the Free Press. And this is very curren 
You asked about current ones. 

I could go back almost every week, and yo 
will find that our papers are attacking whe 
they conscientiously feel is any bad influenc 
of big business. 


The Chairman: Would you comment on i 
quotation I am going to read? It is from th) 
July, 1969, issue of The Canadian Forum, b 
Desmond Mortin. He says: 

“The ownership and control of the medi 
in Canada is clutched tightly in the gri 
of our economic elite.” 


And then he goes on: 
“Tt does not matter whether the Nort) 
Bay Nugget belongs to Roy Thomso)} 
Max Bell, or a local drive-in merchai 
They are all without a single exception i 
the same kind of hands. They all belor 
to the Canadian business communit 
And they all do what that communi 
wants.” 


I would be interested in your comments c 
that. 


Mr. Malone: No, I don’t think I would agri 
with that. 

A paper must mirror the society that 
serves. I mean, it reflects what is going on | 
that community. It is a part of that town. Ar 
they have a responsibility. And the people : 
that town, it is their paper to that degre 

But to say that it does not matter wl 
owns it, I don’t agree with that at all. It do 
make a difference who owns it, if a man} 
seriously interested in producing a good pap) 
and is working at it. There may be go 
owners and bad owners. It can make quite 
difference. 


The Chairman: He says they all belong | 
the Canadian business community. I thi 
that is a fair statement. | 


| 
Mr. Malone: Fair enough. Some do; Sor) 
don’t. 


The Chairman: He says they all do wh, 
that business community wants. And y: 
would not agree with that obviously? 
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Mr. Malone: No. 
_ The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: You referred: (Mr. 
Malone, earlier in the conversation that you 
‘ould not see any need for government action 
r legislation before a problem arises. On 
vage 50 at No. 97 you say: 
“Before any more Canadian dailies get 
into economic difficulties or are silenced 
_ for economic reasons, some action would 
be prudent in the public interest. Action 
should be taken before it is too late.” 


| 

In view of your previous remarks, you are 
iggesting action, and I am assuming it is 
ction by government at this particular point. 
' this in fact what you are recommending 
ere? And what in fact would you recom- 
end as far as assistance is concerned? 


_ Mr. Malone: You are talking of two differ- 
it actions. In the first instance, what we are 
‘Iking of, as I understood, is whether you 
ould license papers or have to get the per- 
ission of the Government? That was the 
ition of the Government I was talking about 
ere. 

In this instance here I think that the Gov- 
(ament would be entitled to study something 
vout the agency operation. They are study- 
ig this in Washington at the moment. They 
ee faced with exactly the same problem: is 
é agency operation good or bad? Are you 
fing to permit them? Is _ this permissible 
ider the Combines Act? 

{ would think the Government would be 
¢titled to study that if they are concerned 
tat there is going to be greater mortality of 
Ipers in Canada; they are going to disap- 
tar. I think they might well study that area. 


Senator Sparrow: Have you _ particular 
Tommendations on this point? 


Mr. Malone: No, I have not. But I think the 
Cvernment should give it very serious con- 
Sieration; if there are economic develop- 
unts here where more papers would disap- 
Pu, that they should say, “How can we 
Piserve independent editorial voices?” 

“hey are studying that in Washington, and 
vould hope the Government here would 
‘Pp in touch with that. 


| ad 


enator Sparrow: In other words, this Com- 
Mtee or the Government should not be ig- 
Ming the newspapers as such; and commit- 
te; such as this should be playing a valuable 
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part so far as looking to the future of this 
industry is concerned? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. I would hope this Com- 
mittee, quite apart from the aspect of study- 
ing whether the newspapers are doing their 
job or producing the right kind of paper—I 
would hope you would also put equal time 
into how do we preserve an independent 
press in Canada and do the things that we 
should be doing? That is an area which I 
think might be well worth exploring. 


Senator Sparrow: Under the heading, I 
think, the Combines Act and in discussion you 
suggested as well that you thought one hun- 
dred per cent ownership of newspapers would 
be a bad thing. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: What would happen, 
though, if in fact there was no provision to 
in fact stop that, and it became one hundred 
per cent owned by some group or chain or 
individual. It is pretty late to do anything at 
that point, is it not? 

Is there some area you might suggest where 
legislation could be brought forward, either 
better legislation under the Combines Act or 
some special legislation where this in fact 
could not happen? 


Mr. Malone: No, I don’t think I could sug- 
gest any action there. I don’t think it could 
happen. I don’t think any publishing group in 
this country would draw unto itself public 
criticism to that degree. It would destroy 
them. They all understand this. 


If at a certain point somebody tries to grab 
up all the papers, the public, the readers, 
would turn against it. I cannot see a situation 
where anybody would want to get one hun- 
dred per cent of the papers in Canada. To me 
it is a hypothetical thing. 

If it did happen, the Government should 
step in. But I don’t think it could happen. 
Now what would warrant it, other than Com- 
bines, acting against the public interest by 
controlling advertising rates, or anything—the 
Combines can act in that area. 


They took a very hard look at our opera- 
tion in Vancouver. We were not part of it 
then, but when that agency operation was 
developed there, it was a question of were 
two companies going to survive out there. 
They worked out the agency operation. The 
Combines people took a very hard look at it. 
They went right through it. And they were 
entitled to. 
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And they came to the conclusion that while 
they did not like it naturally it was a means 
of preserving two papers out there. And they 
have the power under the Combines Act to 
look into that: is it working in the public 
interest? 

But other than that I don’t think there is 
anything I can suggest at the moment that 
your Committee might feel you should pro- 
ject, or anything else. 

Does that answer you? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


Senator McElman: There is one section of 
the brief under testimony, going back to this 
“permissive” bit, that I think could be misin- 
terpreted by those who might want to misin- 
terpret it. 


The Chairman: Section 103? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 

It is important in that it ties in with a 
reference to the newspapers, public trust. 
And I quote it exactly: 

“I would add that we must also guard 
against any trend towards ‘permissive’ 
reporting in our permissive society.” 


You have made it very clear you are refer- 
ring to the four-letter word type of thing, and 
so on. 


Mr. Malone: That type of thing, yes. 


Senator McElman: And the type of thing 
that Senator Prowse spoke of. But I think the 
record should be very clear in your interest, 
sir. You are not here suggesting that the so- 
called underground newspapers should be 
held back in any fashion. If society accepts 
them, so what, let it accept. 


Mr. Malone: I would go further. I do not 
think it is just a question of society accepting 
it. I think it is a question of the courts accept- 
ing it. You get libel, slander. They must 
answer the law of the land. But nothing 
beyond that. 

If they can put a paper out and take our 
readers away from us, away they go. 


Senator McElman: There is no reference to 
underground press? 


Mr. Malone: Not at all. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Malone. We 
will adjourn now. We are grateful to you. I 
would ask if you would be here at two-thirty. 
We will then resume questioning. 
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The Committee adjourned. 
(Upon resuming at 2:35 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, 
should like to resume the session I think unt 
three thirty. I will put it this way, as long ¢ 
is necessary but no longer than three thirf; 
We shall continue to deal with F. P. Public: 
tions and The Winnipeg Free Press and the 
hopefully we can turn our attention at thre 
thirty to the Ottawa Journal. | 

I think, Mr. Malone, that Senator Eves 
would like to begin the questioning th 
afternoon. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Malone, would yc 
tell me what the authorized and issued capit 
is of the Sun Publishing Company Limited? 


Mr. Malone: I am afraid I can’t. I think Vv 
have the financial sheet here. Have yous g 
one? 

Yes, the authorized share capital is ty 
million, five hundred thousand. 


Senator Everett: Common shares? 


Mr. Malone: No, shares not capitalizatic 
There are two classes of shares, A shares al 
B shares. There are 375,000 A shares a) 
375,000 B shares. 


Senator Everett: Authorized or issued? 


Mr. Malone: Issued. 


Senator Everett: What does F. P. own i 
these? 


Mr. Malone: I believe the latest figui 
are—I have got them right here. As . 
December 31st, 1969, of the non-voting shai} 
F. P. owned 123,000. 


Senator Everett: That would be A shares! 


Mr. Malone: That is A shares. 
Senator Everett: 123,000 “A”? 
Mr. Malone: Yes, and 313,466 “B”. 


Senator Everett: Who owns the remain(‘ 
of the A and B shares? 


Mr. Malone: They are a scattered group. | 


Senator Everett: Let us deal with the3 
then. 


Mr. Malone: Oh, it is quite a long list) 


Senator Everett: I see. 
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Mr. Malone: There are small bits and 
dieces. Fred Brown owns a group but there is 
to significant control holding at all. 


Senator Everett: I think we know the news- 
yaper interest of F. P. Publications. Can you 
ell me what other media interests does FWP; 
—?ublications and/or its subsidiaries have? 


(Mr. Malone: Media, I take it by that that 
jou mean broadcast or something of that 
ature? 


“Senator Everett: Suppose I use “media” in 
ae terms that it is used in this Committee 
thich is a pretty wide definition? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. The only thing we have 
ot is, we have a holding investment in Sel- 
irk but our shares are non-voting and we 
ave no directorship or anything like that at 
_L We have no control position whatever, not 
yen a vote. 

Then we have—I think it is about twelve 
© cent—of Victoria Cablevision, twelve and 
ie-half per cent and we are not represented 
( the Board there and no control position 
‘ere either, but these are the only two areas 
( any active company we have. 

We have two applications in for—you asked 
ilirect—two applications pending for 
(blevision in Regina and Saskatoon, but 
ty have never even been heard so there is 
tthing there at all. 


3enator Everett: That is Central T.V.? 


Mr. Malone: The names are Central 
Cblevision and the other interest in F. P. is 
nirly all job printing. They are not “media”, 
ayou would interpret it. 


jenator Everett: Would they be separate 
Capanies? 


Ar. Malone: In most cases, yes. 
venator Everett: Are there subsidiaries? 


itr. Malone: It forms part of Lethbridge, a 
Sil job printing company which forms part 
olthe newspaper. It is a separate company 
bl a subsidiary. 


_ @nator Everett: Of the Lethbridge Herald 
Capany Limited? 


ir. Malone: Yes. I will give you the precise 
Nee. No, as I say, it is not a subsidiary. I 
hie got the corporate chart here, if you are 


Mirested in it. 
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In Victoria, for example, we have the Com- 
monwealth Printer, a job printing company. 
up there, which in turn is a subsidiary of the 
Victoria Press, which is the newspaper divi- 
sion but they are formed as Separate compa- 
nies. In some cases subsidiaries and some 
directly owned. 


Senator Everett: Would 
of the corporate chart? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


you give us a copy 


Senator Everett: Is there an outfit called 
CATV Limited in Calgary in which you have 
an interest? 


Mr. Malone: No, we have agreed to go into 
a syndicate up there but that again is not in 
operation. They have never got a licence or so 
on. 

No, the only two operating companies are 
the two I mentioned. One is Victoria Cablevi- 
sion where we have no position and Selkirk 
where we hold no position in terms of voting 
or control. They are the only two operating 
ones. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Malone, you men- 
tioned the predicament of the farm press 
briefly in your remarks this morning and also 
in your brief. Since you operate the largest 
farm newspaper in Canada, would you care to 
enlarge on that? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, I would. I would be glad 
to. Here is what concerns me. At one time 
this was a very important segment of the 
press of Canada and there has been a contin- 
uous mortality of these papers. As I say I did 
not come prepared to deal with this specifical- 
ly, but rather F.P. and the Free Press, but I 
have a list here of the papers that have gone 
down and folded up. 

The Canadian Countryman, 174,000 circula- 
tion. 

The Farmers’ Magazine, 100,000 circulation. 

National Home Monthly, 317,000 circula- 
tion. 

Country Gentlemen, Saskatchewan Farmer 
and Stock Men, 50,000. 


Farmers’ Advocate, 150,000. 

Farmers’ Ranch Review, 92,000. 

Family Herald Weekly Star, 400,000. 

Now, these have all gone down and disap- 
peared for economic reasons. 


Also, prior to 1950 the Ottawa Farm Jour- 
nal went, the Farmer went, the Farm and 
Dairy went and the Farmer Home went. This 
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is a tremendous mortality. There are really 
only three national farm papers left. It seems 
to me this should be a matter of very consid- 
erable concern. 


Senator Prowse: When did they go out? 
Can you give us the dates they went out? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. The Farmers’ Advocate, 
June, 1965; the Farmers’ Ranch Review, May, 
1966; the Family Herald, September, 1968. 
The others were prior to that, back in the 
nineteen fifties, but there has been a 
deterioration. 

Now then, the matter I am concerned about 
at the moment is this: we have the largest 
farm paper and when the Farmers’ Advocate 
and then subsequently the Family Herald 
Weekly Star went down, we honoured their 
subscription list. We took it over and 
honoured the list and sent out papers so that 
the subscriber was not deprived of his sub- 
scription and so on. 

Now, in each case perhaps the leading 
factor in the economic difficulty was the 
increase in postal rates and the great inroad 
on advertising through the broadcasting 
media; and in both of these instances the 
government has a very active hand and I 
think they should have some concern for this. 
What is their responsibility? 

This press served a very, very useful pur- 
pose. I doubt if the people here in the room, 
know much about it. These papers are not 
sold in the cities. You do not see them in the 
streets. They are almost one hundred per cent 
mail subscription to these country areas, way 
up in the northern areas, the agriculture 
areas, small towns, villages and so on and 
they have rendered a very great service over 
the years. 

Many areas were not served by daily news- 
papers and they had up until recently very 
limited broadcasting facilities and they were 
very much dependent upon these papers for 
information and the news and I very quickly, 
a day or two ago, made a note of some of the 
columns that were run in these papers that 
were of direct benefit to the farmer. 

“Farming with your pencil’—trying to 
explain to them how to calculate whether 
they are operating at a loss or at a profit, 
your depreciation and so on. It is really a 
class in arithmetic on farm accounting that is 
getting more and more important today. 

We have “cattle information news’, trying 
to keep them in touch with markets. 
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“Markets that advance”, trying to tell them 
what the various commodity markets are. 

“Weekly hog reports”. “Livestock marke} 
summaries”. “Livestock reports and com: 
ments”. Various farming texts touching or 
new developments, new techniques, nev 
inventions or products that are coming out or 
the market. “Livestock parades”; “veterinary 
answering column”, where they can write ir 
and ask for veterinary services. ; 

We have even a legal column where thi 
farmer removed away out has a simple lega 
problem—a very big one to him—He cal 
write in and we have lawyers trying t 
answer him the best we can. 

“Query columns” and “health column” ani 
so on. 

Now, that is the nature of these paper 
together with details of scientific develop) 
ments in agriculture. 

This is the type of thing, I do not suppos¢ 
anybody in this room would even bothe 
reading because it is not to their interest bu 
it is of vital interest to these farmers. 

Now, our paper in the last year or tw 
which, as I say, is the largest in Canada, he 
not been operating at a profit and sudden!) 
we are hit with a half a million dollé 
increase in the postal rates. Now, what do yo 
do? 

We have a responsibility in this thing. W 
believe in this paper. We are prepared © 
carry it on. It is not a profitable thing and hi 
the government some responsibility in th 
area? We feel that they have misjudged th 
very badly and I have given some comme?! 
in the brief and I do hope that you will ha’ 
a minute to read it. | 

On the postal rates in an effort to effe 
economies in the postal department, the) 
have been studies made trying to work / 
unit cost. They have divided this up wi 
each class of mail carrying its own share or} 
there a subsidy involved or are they oper 
ing at a loss but there have been referenc 
in the House to a subsidy through pos 
rates. We have always incidentally be 
against that. We do not believe we are getti 
a subsidy and we do not believe we ev 
have. It is a question of how you play w) 
figures. Everybody has their own statistics, > 
it were. It is a question of how you wo} 
these out. 

Here is a quick example. The costs dividl 
up into delivered mail—there was handling t 
the post office. There was sorting, there W 
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rucking, there is bagging, there is delivery 
ind there is the postman delivering at the 
jther end and so on. You divide this up with 
he number of items of mail and pay their 
air share of costs and you assess this in some 
elationship. 

_ Well now, in the case of a farm paper—and 
_do not think this is appreciated—the post 
ffice does not sort our paper. We do all the 
wrting ourselves at our own expense in our 
wn mailing room. We put them in postal 
ags with the correct postal labels on and the 
apers never to to the post office. They do not 
) in postal trucks, They go in our trucks and 
any times at overtime rates. They are put 
ght on to a freight car, but now we are 
“ing charged on a postal rate for the han- 
(ing, sorting and delivery which I feel is 
(mpletely unfair. 


Now, you get to the other end. It goes on a 
wight car... 


Senator Everett: Excuse me. Have you seen 
t2 figures on which the Department based 
t2 figures of having assessed against... 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Everett: 
flares? 


You have seen those 


“Mr. Malone: Yes. 


-_jenator Everett; Have you figures to coun- 
t the post office figures? 


fr, Malone: Yes. 


erator Everett: Would you file them with 
tt Committee? 


Ir. Malone: You are pushing us as to what 
maccess to those figures was. Yes, I think I 
c@ provide figures for you. 

gain, you get to the delivery end of the 
paer, The farm paper is not delivered by a 
boman going down the street. They don’t do 
th. The farmer goes into the post office and 
bis them up, but again the farm paper is 
eg charged a proportion of post delivery 
Whth is not in fact existing; but all of these 
higs have been worked out on a unit cost 
{tO me it is very unfair, 

] many Cases, as I say, the increase sud- 
lety administered by the government 
minted in some cases to two hundred per 
*tup to four hundred per cent and that is a 
is big factor in the production of these 
alrs, a very big part of your costs. 

4254 
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I would like to think that the Committee 
here would exercise themselves about it and 
begin to get some figures. I will give you 
whatever figures we have got, but you would 
have to get figures from the post office itself. I 
have figures which have been given to me in 
some degree of confidence which were sup- 
posed to be the post office figures. I will let 
you have them, but I will check them out 
first. 

We know what the actual cost is in our 
Own case. We know there is at present a 
bulletin up in the post office department try- 
ing to show what they are charging, how 
they arrive at it. As a matter of fact I think 
your Committee would have to go into it. We 
have not got the access to all that informa- 
tion. 


Senator Evereti: But you can give what- 
ever information you have? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. I do think it is important. 


Senator Everett: Did you suffer much in 
the way of subscription cancellations in the 
Free Press Prairie Farmer? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. They are not getting can- 
cellations. A man has a paper and he has paid 
for it at the end of the year. He just simply 
doesn’t renew. He doesn’t write in and say, 
“Cancel”. He just does not renew it and to me 
because you have a paper operating at a 
break even position and you are trying to 
cover half a million dollars, trying to get your 


rates up, at that point, he does not renew. 
Senator Everett: But you have not 
suffered? 


Mr. Malone: Oh yes. The circulation has 
gone down. 


Senator Everett: Markedly? 


Mr. Malone: Oh yes. Well, here is a study 
when we took on the Farmers’ Advocate and 
honoured their subscriptions. Putting the two 
of them together we ended up with a circula- 
tion of four hundred and seventy-seven thou- 
sand. That dropped down to four hundred 
and eighteen thousand, so. . . 


Senator Everett: Wait a minute. You just 
bought the subscription list of the Farmers’ 
Advocate? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. 


Senator Everett: You would 
people would not renew 
change? 


expect many 
just because of the 
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Mr. Malone: Not necessarily. There would 
be some duplication, of course, but our actual 
subscription list has dropped, quite apart 
from any duplication. It is down below what 
you might normally expect. 


Senator Everett: Was it dropping before the 
postal rate increase? 


Mr. Malone: Both before and afterwards 
and in point of fact, we are not pressing it as 
hard because we are losing money on every 
piece of paper we put out through the post 
office so it is a relation we have. It is an 
advantage almost. 

We are maintaining circulation to command 
whatever advertising we can but we are not 
pushing our circulation. Instead of sending 
out three or four renewal notices, we are 
sending out one and either they renew or we 
eannot afford to push it anymore. 


Senator Everett: You conclude that the 
farm press is important? 


Mr. Malone: I do. 


Senator Everett: And should be main- 


tained? 
Mr. Malone: Yes, very much so. 


Senator Everett: Well, what point are you 
making: that the government is overcharging 
for its service? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Or that the government 
should undercharge for its service? 


Mr. Malone: No, no. 


Senator Everett: Or that the government 
should go further and subsidize the farm 
press and maintain it? 


Mr. Malone: No, no, they are overcharging 
us and I think very seriously. Everybody 
agrees we must maintain postal service in 
Canada. There must be a post office here and 
so on. Now, you are going to have that basic 
service there regardless, for your first-class 
mail and so on. 

Now then, any out-of-pocket expense to 
handle second class mail and to take care of 
farm papers I think the paper should pay, but 
they are not doing that. What they are doing 
is dividing the over-all cost of the postal ser- 
vice and charging a great chunk of that to the 
farm press for services we do not receive at 
all. They do not sort out papers. They do not 
bag them... 
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Senator Everett: That is your on 


complaint? 
Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And they are not going’ 
give it? 


Mr. Malone: Pardon? 


Senator Prowse: They are not going to gi 
it? 


Mr. Malone: I don’t know. 


Senator Prowse: They are going to have 1 
same expense whether you put a paper out 
not? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, that is the point. 


Senator Everett: If the government were 
lower its postal rate to the figure you say 
nEEDDOL ore 


Mr. Malone: Yes? 


Senator Everett: Would that save the fé 
publications? 


Mr. Malone: I think it would have quite 
effect and not only the farm press. There | 
many other papers have been in the sa) 
position, quite apart from the farm pr: 
They have simply had to fold up. Th 
cannot meet their payments. 

You see, unlike the daily newspapers we 
are one hundred per cent dependent on ni 
service so the government has got you by 
neck on this thing. They control every | 
whether they put you out of business or n¢ 
think they are being far too excessive in ti 


charges here. 
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Senator Everett: I wonder if we could ny 
on to another subject. 
» 
1 


Senator Beaubien: Could I ask a ques 
here? Have you put up your rates, 
Malone? | 

1 


Mr. Malone: Yes. We are putting ther 
gradually. We went up fifty cents a ye 
think a few months... 


Senator Beaubien: From what? 


Mr. Malone: We are now at $3.00 a yeal! 
is a weekly paper. 
Senator Beaubien: From $2.50? . 


Mr. Malone: Yes. And I think the 
increase pending now will go to $3.50. Wer 
sending it up about fifty cents. 
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Senator Prowse: That is not a very big 
ierease. 


Mr. Malone: No, it is not. If you pay a 
ostal increase of four hundred per cent, we 
annot increase our subscription rates four 
undred per cent. 


The Chairman: 
dvertising rates? 


| Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Are you increasing your 


The Chairman: At about the same ratio? 
Mr. Malone: Yes. 


‘Senator McElman: What is your circula- 
on? 


Mr. Malone: The circulation is just under 
lIf a million, four hundred and ninety thou- 
ind. We were up about six hundred thou- 
‘ad, that was the figure you asked, Senator 
lerett. It was running up close to six hun- 
ced thousand. We have gone down to four 
Indred and eighty thousand. 


Senator McElman: And these additional 
cts, about half a million, would represent a 
cllar per subscriber? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, about. 


Senator McElman: Added on top of the 
$00 now? 


| 
Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator McElman: So this would be about 
tlrty-three and a third per cent increase? 


ar, Malone: Yes, not of the postal rates or 
Wat they used to be. 


venator McElman: No, I am talking about 
tl relationship to your subscription rates. 


fr. Malone: Yes. 


enator McElman: A dollar on top of 
thae? 


Ir, Malone: Yes. 
enator Beaubien: A dollar on $2.50? 


emator McElman: So the four hundred per 
ce; relationship does not come out in rela- 
i to the other, of course? 


t. Malone: No, only in relationship to the 
Prvious postal rate. Ours has increased three 
hudred and eighty per cent. I think that is 

closest figure. 
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Senator McElman: How Many issues do 
they have a year? 


Mr. Malone: Fifty-two. 
Senator McElman: Two cents a copy? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. You multiply that out. It 
is a big round sum. 


Senator McElman: Yes. I am trying to 
relate it to the additional costs per copy. If 
you expect this is going to cut your circula- 
tion very appreciably, then would it be 
proper to suggest that the farmers do not put 
the same weight on the calibre of the service 
you are giving that you do? 


Mr. Malone: That could be an interpreta- 
tion too. There is a greater demand for their 
time also in the broadcast industry and I 
think you have discussed previously in your 
Committee here—there is a difference be- 
tween the broadcast media and the newspaper 
in terms of the record and you want figures 
about marketing. You cannot flash these on 
the screen and give the same service. 

If I may digress for just a minute here. In 
the earlier days the government recognized 
the importance of the public being informed 
and getting the news out to distant areas of 
this country; their theory was that they 
should make a second class rate, the lowest 
rate possible that carried its own weight. It 
should not be loaded with any additional 
costs. That prevailed and was weil recognized 
in the national interest to get news and keep 
our people informed. 

You had settlements in the earlier days in 
the West that were new Canadians knowing 
nothing about Ottawa or knowing nothing 
about their provincial government, their own 
marketing conditions or anything else. 

There was not government news services as 
there are now with increased use of bulletins 
and that sort of thing. That principle seem- 
ingly has been abandoned completely and 
they say you must be loaded with some part 
of our costs the same as the first-class mail. 

We are not asking for a subsidy here. All 
we are saying is that we will pay any out-of- 
pocket expenses. If the government will argue 
this is a subsidy—all right, who has it been 
subsidizing? Has it been subsidizing the 
farmer who gets that Paper or is it subsidiz- 
ing the paper—I don’t know; but I contend 
that the original principle was right and now 
it has been abandoned, and the penalty is you 
will have no farm press in Canada. I would 
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Hike to hope you would give some thought to 
that. 


Senator McElman: I am not trying to down- 
grade your paper. 


Mr. Malone: No. 


Senator McElman: I was brought up on the 


Family Herald. 
Mr. Malone: Yes. 


And I really miss it very 
to relate it in another 


Senator McEiman: 
greatly. Let us try 
fashion. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, are you 
finished? 
' Senator McElman: No. I am still on the 
same subject, if I may, these costs. 

The Chairman: Fine. All right. 


Senator McElman: The price charged for 
your newspaper, not the farm paper, how 
much has it appreciated, well, let us say, 
since the War? 


Mr. 
costs? 


Senator McElman: No, subscription rate. 


Malone: The increase in newsprint 


"Mr. Malone: The mail rates or subscription 
rates of the daily paper have all gone up. We 
have all lost subscriptions over it. I cannot 
tell you at the moment exactly what the 
increases were. I can find out. It is no trick. 
We publish them. 


- Senator McElman: These increases have 
been related to your costs? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


- Senator McElman: But up to this point, not 
related to postal rate costs increases? 


Mr. Malone: Oh, yes. If you have an 
increase in your postal rates, we have to go 


up too. 


Senator McElman: I say up to this point, 
these, what you’ consider to be major 
increases to your subscribers, have been 
largely due to other cost increases—news- 


print, labour, wages and so on? 


-Mr. Malone: I will put it this way. The 
postal increases have “become quite an 
increasing problem themselves. They were 
not the only factor, but they are an increasing 
factor. 
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Senator McElman: What I am trying to gel) 
at is: the increase of subscription rate to your 


subscribers up to the point of the current 
major increase in postal rates... 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator McElman: This has been more 
related to other costs, has it not? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. Newsprin 
increases and cost production; but now witl 
the increases in postal rates, the effect is o 
our mail subscribers, not the country dealer. | 

With a daily paper, some go to the town! 
some go to the news dealer, some go to thi 
boy in the street. Some people receive it by 
mail. They are people that have been affected 
We have had to put their costs up. 


Senator McElman: You believe there shoul 
be no subscriber resistance to a rate increas 
for a subscription which results from news 
print costs, but there should be a resistance t 
a subscription rate increase which result 
from an increase in postal rates, whic 
reflects an increase in Government. costs i 
putting mail to the citizen? 


Mr. Malone: The subscriber will resist an 
increase. He doesn’t really understand wher 
it is from. 


Senator McElman: No, I am not sayin 
what he resists, but what you believe t 
should resist. a 


Mr. Malone: I am afraid I don’t really qui’ 
know what you are getting at here. / 


_The Chairman: Put the question agai 
Senator McElman, please? 


Senator. McElman: Do you believe yourse 
that the subscribers should have a great 
resistance to an increased subscription ra 
which results from postal rate increases, © 
turn reflecting increased costs to governmen 
Should he have greater resistance to thi 
than he should have to your increases in su 
scription rates, which reflects newsprint cos 
labour costs and the whole ball of wax th 
you have? 


_ Mr. Malone: I think the answer to that is 
do not think the subscriber differentiates | 
that extent. If we have to increase our Té/ 
there, we say, “We are sorry. We are going 

have to increase fifty cents or a dollar”, a) 
we can then try to explain to him why. T} 
costs have gone up. Newsprint has gone » 


and where it is a case of the postal rate gol 
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ip, we say that, but I do not detect any 
lifference in his mind. I do not think he 
lifferentiates. He does not blame the postal 
lepartment. or the newsprint company or 
nything like that. He receives the increase 
nd he reflects that when he does not renew 


| 


is paper. 

Senator McElman: That deals with the sub- 
criber. Now, as the publisher, do you believe 
aere should be a greater resistance to a 
ostal rate increase, reflecting increased cost 
f government than there should be to an 
yerease in your subscription rate reflecting a 
ewsprint cost and other related things? 


_Mr. Malone: Yes, sir. Where it is iniquitous. 
think this is not an equitable increase in the 
ostal rate. That is why I should say there 
iould be resistance to it. It is not an equita- 
€ increase that we are getting, at all. 


Senator Prowse: I think you are talking 
yout two different things. 


Senator McElman: Let us just forget 
‘hether it is equitable or not for the moment. 


Mr. Malone: You are asking me: should we 
isist an increase due to postal rates or due to 
ywsprint cost. Now, in my view we would 
isist a postal increase because we feel it is 
jiquitous. We feel it is far too large and 
Canot be justified. 


Senator McElman: I am having a hard time 
t get you to understand. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. I am trying to answer you 
tt I am afraid I do not understand. 


Senator McElman: Forget anything that 
tty be inequitable at the moment. 


Mr. Malone: All right. 


Senator McElman: Let us say that the gov- 
emment costs have gone up. 


Mr. Malone: Are you talking about the 
pstal department now? 


Senator McElman: Yes, and surely the costs 
everything have gone up. 


_ Mr. Malone: Yes. 


_ Senator McElman: The postal department 
P’S wages too and we have been quite 
aare of that during the strike and -threat- 
-€id strike in the last short while. 

10; government costs, I think we can 
ume, have gone up in the post office 
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department and they increased the rate. This 
has caused you to either absorb the cost or 
pass it on to your. subscriber through 
increased subscription rates. Now, that is one 
apple. The other apple is your newsprint costs 
g0 up, your wage and salary costs go up, your 
equipment costs go up and so on. You have a 
subscription rate increase on that basis. Are 
they apples and oranges or are they apples? 


Mr. Malone: I think that if you are asking: 
will we resist a government increase simply 
because it is a government increase, no. We 
treat them both the same. 

The only difference in this is that we feel 
in the postal thing that this particular 
increase is out of proportion and not 
warranted. 

Say your postal rates have gone up due to 
an eight per cent increase in salaries in the 
postal department. This is understandable and 
I do not object to that, but this was a four 
hundred per cent increase. 


Senator McElman: Your first sentence gave 
me the answer on apples. Then we get back 
into apples and oranges again. 


Mr. Malone: We are not resisting simply 
because it is-a government increase. 


The Chairman: As delighted as I am to be 
in this fruit market, I prefer to get back to 
Senator Everett again. 


Senator Prowse: May I ask one question? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: As I gather, your objection 
to the postal increase is that that rate gives 
them an income in excess of any increased 
costs they have had? Is that not it basically? 


Mr. Malone: That is right, and we feel it is 
unwarranted. 


Senator Prowse: You say their bookkeeping 
has. been bad on that? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. 

Senator Prowse: And that is our basis? 
Mr. Malone: Yes, that is it. 

The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: Going on from there, Mr. 
Malone, to the Winnipeg Free Press. Could 
you tell me what rate you charge on the 
average for retail advertising? 
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Mr. Malone: On an average—I do not know 
that we can give an average. I have the rate 
card here. I do not think we have ever 
averaged it out. 


Senator Evereti: Let us take an advertiser 
who buys say twenty-five thousand lines per 
year. 


Mr. Malone: Here you are. This is on con- 
tract. I can give you it right down, if you 
want. For one thousand lines it is forty cents 
per line; twenty-five hundred lines—thirty- 
nine cents per line; a five thousand line con- 
tract—thirty-eight cents; a seven thousand, 
five hundred line  contract—thirty-seven 
cents; and a ten thousand line contract—thir- 
ty-six and a half cents. 


Senator Everett: Does it go on from there? 


Mr. Malone: No. Those are our published 
rates under the contract. In cases of... 
is 


Senator Everett: Ten thousand lines 


what? 


Mr. Malone: 
contract. 


That is our highest public 


Senator Everett: That is... 
Mr. Malone: Thirty-six and a half cents. 
Senator Everett: It goes on from there? 


Mr. Malone: In the case of a very large say 
department store, they are using millions of 
lines. These are normal things. You negotiate 
each of these. They are jointly negotiated at 
the end of each year for a year’s term. These 
are not normal advertising, put out in your 
rate card, where you are dealing with two or 
three customers only. In that category, they 
are negotiated contracts each year, depending 
on what volume they are going to use. 

Whether they are going to use a million or 
two million lines, you are dealing in very big 
figures here. 


Senator Everett: I am taking this point 
from looking at some information that we 
have, not referring specifically and dealing 
with the Winnipeg Free Press, but to all 
newspapers. The department stores in this 
country which, I guess, are just three or four 
stores and maybe a few more... 


Mr. Malone: Yes, not many of them. 
Senator Everett: Very few of them. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 
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Senator Everett: . . .are getting a large sub 
sidy from the newspapers at the cost of thi 
other advertisers; that is the national adver 
tisers and the local advertisers, and also a 
the cost of the person who buys the paper. 


Mr. Malone: No, I wouldn’t think that. 
don’t want to correct you—that is a thing tha 
is often said but I would say—and I know th 
details in many of our papers here—that thi 
is a profitable thing. We do not give advertis 
ing away to the bigger department stores 0 
anybody else. It pays its way and there is 
profit in it. | 


Senator Everett: I wonder if it would be ¢ 
help to the publishers saying Eaton’s ar 
paying for advertising in all your newspz 
pers? 


Mr. Malone: Well, it might, but they ai 
profitable. Believe me, we do not give adve 
tising away to anybody for nothing so it is 
profitable operation. 


Senator Everett: I am _ thinking mo: 
specifically than the Free Press pecan 
cannot find those figures here. I have figur 
here but they are not ones that could real 
tell the story. I am thinking specifically.. 


2 | 
Mr. Malone: These rates are not publish 
as a rule. | 


Senator Everett: There seems to have be} 
a great deal of difference between loc! 
advertising rates and those of a departme, 
store’s advertising rate to the point it wot. 
appear the department stores are enjoying: 
tremendous advantage. 


Mr. Malone: No, they are not. Certainly ! 
in our papers. I cannot speak for the oti: 
papers because I really do not know th: 
rates. There are great volume discounts th? 
you get. When you have a million or 
million lines there is a very, very substan’|l 
discount. I can say this in the case of our 01 
papers where I know the rate—that in 0 
case is the advertising given away below ct 
or where we are not making some money it 
OLnit: 

I cannot speak for other papers. 


> SS 


Senator Everett: But you do not pub 
that rate? In the case of most of your adv 
tising you publish the rate? 


Mr. Malone: We do not publish their rf 
We publish a scale of rates. If you happe! 
know what the advertiser is using, if he ls 
using ten thousand lines you can tell what 


' 
| 
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ate is. We do not publish individual advertis- 
rs’ rates. 


' Senator Everett: Once he gets over ten 
aqousand you negotiate that? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


‘Senator Everett: Is that true of all your 
apers? 


“Mr. Malone: They negotiate a year’s con- 
act with them. They approach them and say 
ow, “What do you think you are going to use 
| the next year?” They say, “We will use 
ie million or one and a half or two million 
nes next year”, and then they negotiate the 
te; and if your normal rate structure has 
me up, we put their rate structure up too 
‘oportionately. 

I may say the department store may Say, 
‘Ye want a special type of promotion. We 
‘ant to bring out a “during the summer 
ling”. They will try to negotiate a special 
ite. It is very competitive, but I can assure 
ju in our own paper—and they are the only 
ces I know the rates of in that category— 
tat we are not subsidizing anybody. The 
raders are not subsidizing nor are the other 
evertisers. This is profitable. 


As I say, I cannot speak for the other 


fpers. I simply do not know the rates. Does 
tit answer your question? 


Senator Everett: Yes. I think that answers 
ts question. I would like to deal for a 
Nment with the position of Pacific Press in 
t Vancouver market as it affects advertis- 
i. Could you tell me on an average line 
it you get, what rate is charged by the 
Vancouver Sun and what rate is charged by 
tl Vancouver Province and what the com- 
bed rate is? 


fr. Malone: Yes. They both publish their 

rs cards. I have it right here. They publish 
ir rate cards both in combination and 
séarately. The Sun and Province 
‘bination rate—this is a general advertis- 
in rate—is $1.40 a line. 


enator Everett: Is that together? 
tr. Malone: Yes. 
‘mator Everett; That is on what lineage? 


't, Malone: That is your flat rate with no 
0 ract. Now, there are contract rates not 
isd here. This is out of Standard Rate and 
42: but they both publish rate cards. I mean, 
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I will send them down to you. I do not happen 
to have them here. They were not called for 
and I did not bring them, but they publish 
rate cards. 


Senator Everett: Let us take the individual. 
That is a dual rate. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Everett: What is the individual 


rate? 


Mr. Malone: As I say, I have not got the 
rate cards here. 


Senator Everett: You cannot tell me that? 


Mr. Malone: No, but they both publish rate 
cards and they publish them... 


The Chairman: The flat rate would be for 
each paper, would it not? 


Mr. Malone: No, I don’t think so. 


The Chairman: It is just a combined rate. 
That is all they have there. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. That is what I was look- 
ing for. They are not here. 


The Chairman: Perhaps Mr. Keate could 
tell us the single rates. 


Mr. Malone: Can you talk from your 
memory on that, Mr. Keate? 


Mr. Keate: I am sorry. I have not got it 
with me. 


Mr. Malone: I will mail both rate cards to 
you. I am sorry we haven’t got that. I did not 
know you were particularly interested in this. 
They were not called for so I have not got 
them with me. 


Senator Everett: Would you happen to 
know what the rough difference is between 
advertising in the two papers individually 
and advertising in the papers jointly? 


Mr. Malone: No. There is a discount. 


Senator Everett: I wonder if Mr. Keate 


would know that. 


Mr. Malone: [I don’t think Mr. Keate would 
know. 

Mr. Keate: No, 

Mr. Malone: I think what you are getting 


here is: we have a rate for one paper and a 
rate for the other. We may say, “Here is a 
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savings to you to go in both papers.” We are 
giving them an attractive rate to try and get 
them into both papers and the reason is very 
simple. You only have to set the ad once. 


Senator Everett: You say you only have to 
set the ad once. Do you as a newspaper buy 
plates from another newspaper at no cost to 
the advertiser? 


Mr. Malone: No, I wish that was the case. 
That was the thing I was touching on. 


Senator Everett: At no cost to the advertis- 
er, I say? 


Mr. Malone: Well, that may be, but they 
are a very costly thing to the paper. 


Senator Evereti: It may be costly to the 
paper, but they are paying for the service? 


Mr. Malone: That is right, but if we only 
have to set the advertising once and it is 
going in jointly, there is a savings to us and 
we can pass that on with a discount in the 
combined rate, which we do, to the 
advertiser. 


You see, if an advertisement comes in from 
a local store in Vancouver, now, it is only 
going to go into one paper and it costs us so 
much to set it and proof it and read it and 
correct it and so on. Now, you charge your 
rate for that; but if you say we are going to 
put it together in the other paper, we do not 
have to re-set the stuff over again and proof 
it and so on so we can use the same type so 
there is a savings of costs and we pass this on 
to the advertiser in substantial discounts. 

I do not know whether it runs, about 
twenty per cent or in that order. I do not 
want to go on record. I have not got the 
figures with me. 


Senator Everett: The only reason I am sort 
of askance is that I know of no newspaper 
that gives an advertiser a discount for provid- 
ing his own mats. If it is such an advantage 
to a newspaper, I would have thought they 
would have passed something on to the 
advertiser. 


Mr. Malone: No, in the case of national 
advertising a mat comes and we do not have 
to set it. We cast it. Now, in the case of local 
advertising where they may supply part of a 
mat and a signature and so on, under the 
union regulation, we must set that and it is a 
costly business. It is hand set. 

Let us say you take a local advertiser out 
of a nearby town who will say run that ad. 
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We cannot go over and get the mats fro 
that other paper and just cast it up. We hay 
got to set it ourselves. I know it is vel 
wasteful and uneconomic, but we have to ( 
he. | 
Senator Evereit: In the case of a couple 


Mr. Irving’s papers, which operate in tl 
same town, the lift rate was nine cents? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Everett: An agate line. 
Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Evereit: It would seem to be re 
sonable to effet cost of saving between t) 
two? 


| 
Mr. Malone: Yes. | 


Senator Everett: In other words, you col) 
advertise in one or the cther? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. 


Senator Everett: The combined rate : 
that was nine cents, less the sum of the t) 
individual rates and surely somebody Kniop 
what the. . 


. Mr. Malone: There is no mystery about il 
am sorry I have not got the figures here, It 
there is a substantial discount, I think, p 
haps it would be in the vicinity of twenty | 
cent, which is given to that advertiser go 
in both papers reflecting the savings we hi 
obtained by putting it in both papers and 
having to set it twice. 


SSS qs 


The Chairman: May I just ask you ‘s 
point, following on Senator Everett’s questi). 
You were examining the Canadian Adver - 
ing Rates and Data of January, 1970, whic'|l 
think it is fair to say, is a standard voluje 
used by advertising agencies in purchas|§ 
space. 

Am I to understand from your—lI agre- 
cursory study of that rate card that it CPs 
not contain the rate for an advertiser 10 
wishes to use only the Sun or only }¢ 
Province? 


Mr. Malone: No. Separate rates are /p 
request. 


The Chairman: In other words, if I arn 
advertiser and I want to use the Sun onl I 
have to make a special request? 
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| Mr. Malone: No. It is available to all agen- 
cies. We mail out the rate cards to all agen- 
ties. They all have them. This particular 
nagazine has not got it. 


_ The Chairman: Does the rate card of Pacif- 
ce Press indicate the price of an advertise- 
nent in the Sun as distinct from the 
>rovince? 


_ Mr. Malone: On the rate card, yes, as far as 
_know. I would have to get one and look at 


_ The Chairman: Can you get one of those on 
le? Do we not have one on file? Perhaps we 
an get it later this afternoon? 


Mr. Malone: If not, I will send you one. 


Mr. Keate: I have sent to the Ottawa Jour- 
al for one. 


The Chairman: Thank you so much. Do you 
ant to carry on, Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: Perhaps I could defer 
lestioning until that rate card comes? 


‘The Chairman: Yes, because I have some 
Jestions and Senator Everett has some. Per- 
\ps we can return. 

We will return to Senator Everett. In the 
‘eantime I think Senator Sparrow had some 
‘estions? 


Senator Sparrow: No. 
The Chairman: I am sorry. Mr. Fortier? 
{ 


Mr. Fortier: While we are talking about the 
lcifie Press Company, Mr. Malone, when 
ju purchased the Cromie interest in the 
Icific Press, did you first approach the 
Sutham people? 


Mr. Malone: No. I think it actually came to 
tm as a surpise. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be fair to ask you 
viether or not the fact that Southam owned 
t: other newspaper in Vancouver was 
utrumental in your decision to go in? 


Mr. Malone: No, no, not at all. We were 
ilerested in Vancouver. As a matter of fact 
ny years ago we made an offer to buy it 
tin—I think about ten years previously—we 
Nde an attept to buy that paper. At that 
tie Pacific Press did not even exist. 


ir. Fortier: The Members of the Commit- 
te, I think, would be very interested in hear- 
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ing in detail how this Pacific Press agency 
agreement, which is the only one of its kind 
in Canada, operates? 

Maybe I can ask you a series of questions. 
For example, how do you assess the charges 
as between the two newspapers? 


Mr. Malone: A formula. You can break 
down some departments very accurately. Let 
us say the stereo department. We have to 
have certain types of equipment up there 
which must turn out so many plates repre- 
senting pages. They turned out so many 
plates in a twenty-four hour period for the 
Province, and so many plates for the Sun. 
You equate them and say, “All right, what 
was the total production of that department. 
Here is the ratio.” 


Mr. Fortier: Pro rated? 


Mr. Malone: So you can arrive at a pretty 
accurate formula there. 


Senator Everett: May I interrupt here? 
Does not Pacific Press own the assets of the 
two papers? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, that is correct. 


Senator Everett: So what would be the 
reason for them breaking it down between 
each other? 


Mr. Malone: There is simply bookkeeping. 
We want to know how the papers are going. 
They pool their profits and losses, but you 
must know how the paper is doing. “Is it 
profitable or unprofitable?’ They each 
produce separate balance sheets. We get an 
accounting at the end of each month of how 
the Sun operation is going. You see, some 
departments are not common .. 


Senator Everett: That operation then is 
really a form of branch accounting for Pacific 
Press? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. 


Senator Everett: They do their own cost 
accounting; the Province Publishing Company. 
and the Sun Publishing? 


Mr. Malone: You see, some departments are 
not common. They each have separate adver- 
tising departments, separate editorial depart- 
ments and separate circulation departments. 


Senator Everett: But they are all owned by 
Pacific Press? 
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Mr. Malone: Yes, that is right. Now, then, 
for example, we have no say on the circula- 
tion cost of the Province, but we are responsi- 
ble for the circulation cost of the Vancouver 
Sun. 


” 


Senator Everett: When you say, “we”, 


about whom are you talking? 


Mr. Malone: The Sun Publishing Company. 
It is a separate company in which we are the 
principal owners. 


Senator Everett: Yes, I appreciate that. 


Mr. Malone: We have a directors’ meeting 
every month or so. They bring in the operat- 
ing costs. We go over them very carefully. We 
check them each month. We see each month’s 
statement come in. We see if the circulation 
costs have gone up or if newsprint costs have 
gone up. It is broken right down in detail. 

Now, in the common department, the 
mechanical department, we try to assess those 
pretty accurately against one another as to 
what the actual requirement was. 


Senator Everett: Is the entire entity known 
as the Sun? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Is it operated entirely by 
Pacific Press or does the Sun Publishing 
Company have some _ conduct of the 
operations? 


Mr. Malone: Now, if we put it this way. 
Here is the Pacific Press which owns both 
papers. Now, then, the persons who publish 
the papers are two distinct entities. One is the 
Southam Corporation and the other is the 
Sun Publishing Company. They both publish 
the paper for Pacific Press. 

It is complicated I know, but have I made 
myself clear? 


Senator Everett: In the over-all manage- 
ment .. 


Mr. Malone: Yes, in the directing of policy 
and principle and circulation. 


Senator Everett: In many terms it is purely 
Pacific Press? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. Now, then, we 
have no say whatever as to expenses in terms 
of circulation, advertising and so on of the 
Province. They have no say in our operation 
in what we do. 
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We do have a joint say in the mechanic: 
production and we have a joint board. W 
have one half of the directors and Southam 
have half of the directors and we meet an 
we deal with the mechanical problems. 

We see if our operating costs are going u 
or newsprint is going up. That is the way y 
deal with this. 


Senator Everett: Would a reporter on tI 
Sun work for Pacific Press? 


Mr. Malone: No. In theory he works for... 


Senator Everett: He works for tl 


Vancouver Sun? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. They hire him and so 0 
He may be paid by Pacific Press, accounti 
wise. 


Senator Everett: I am saying he works f 
the Sun? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Everett: And the Sun is owned | 


Pacific Press? 
| 


Mr. Malone: Yes, that is right. I would li: 
to be clear... 


Let us say if we hire a reporter at t: 
Vancouver Sun, Pacific Press as such has 
say in it. It is entirely up to the Sun. Th; 
hire that reporter. They may discharge hi 
or may direct his work. They have full cc: 
trol over that. There is no central control / 
Pacific Press of the functions of the editori, 
advertising or circulation. a | 


Mr. Keate is here. He is directly respon: 
ble for those three functions, circulatil, 
advertising and editorial. | 


Senator Everett: But the payments | 
those functions comes from Pacific Press 
| 


Mr. Malone: Yes. There is one account? 
department. They issue the pay cheques. | 


Senator Everett: I think I understand. | 


Mr. Malone: It is complicated. It took m? 
little while to get it through my head too. Is 
a curious structure, an agency operation. 


Mr. Fortier: Pacific Press signs the }J 
cheques for the reporter? | 


Mr. Malone: That is right. 


Mr. Fortier: Then it is charged back ¢ 
either the Sun Publishing Company or Sov! 
am. Is that correct? + | 
| 


\ 
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Mr. Malone: When you say, “it is charged 
yack to”, it shows on the break-down of the 
»xpenses of the Sun and the expenses of the 
»rovince. There is one central bookkeeping 
rganization. 


Mr. Fortier: Pacific Press? 


_Mr. Malone: They take in all the money 
vhich goes to all the costs and expenses. 
‘hey balance it up. It is the operating finan- 
lal institution. 

Mr. Fortier: In very simple layman’s terms, 
i it possible that Southam would pay a share 


ra portion of a reporter’s pay who works 
Ire P. 


Mr, Malone: In theory this would be right, 
3s. The same way we do too. 


Mr. Fortier: Vice versa? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, because again in the final 
lalysis the profits and losses are shared 
jually between the two people who own 
acific Press. 


If one paper has a loss, it is divided equally 
inong them. If they have a profit, it is shared 
(ually among the two owners, but no one 
per has control over both the circulation or 
ith advertising or both editorial depart- 
jents. There is considerable jealousy, I might 
ty. 

‘We have some very interesting directors’ 
lsetings. It is not simply central control and 
2 all go along. They fight for their positions 
\ry hard. 


Mr. Fortier: If in any given year the 
lovince had a very serious loss—let us not 
fy in any given year—let us say a period of 
tree years the Province had a very serious 
lis, which was subsidized in part by the 
Aipaniee 


Mr, Malone: Yes? 
Mr, Fortier: What would you do? 


Mr. Malone: It is a very difficult situation. 
4. we can do is this: express our views. 


Mr, Fortier: That is a distinct possibility. 


_Mr. Malone: Yes, quite right. All we van do 
‘express our views at the joint board meet- 
4 of Pacific Press in which we have fifty 
P’ cent of the representation, but we cannot 
Citrol it. 


t is beyond our control as far as the Sun 
Polishing Company is concerned or F. P. is 
Cicerned. 
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Mr. Fortier: Would you envisage the day 
when eventually you will say, “To heck with 
the agency agreement. I am going to go my 
way and you go your way.’? 


Mr. Malone: No. I do not know how that 
can ever be done out there. All you can do is 
try to make your voice heard a bit. 


Mr. Fortier: It is not a case that ... 


Mr. Malone: You could sell it, I suppose, or 
just walk out of the thing. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it not a fact in order to 
prevent such a situation arising, the two 
newspapers are helping one another to main- 
tain a steady position? 


Mr. Malone: Yes, I think that is quite true. 
With Vancouver when the arrangement was 
first made—this arrangement was responsible 
for keeping two newspapers going in Van- 
couver and without it I think it would have 
been down to one, which would have been a 
tragedy. 


Mr. Fortier: And it is still so today? 


Mr. Malone: That is right. A third paper 
started up and made a good effort at it and 
they were not able to survive. 

I think Mr. Balfour would confirm that. He 
will be talking to you later in the week. He 
will confirm the same things I was telling 
you. 

It is not a usual arrangement. We feel that 
we know how to run a paper and we would 
like to run it our own way, but we only have 
half a voice. There are difficulties in it, but in 
the circumstances I think still that it is per- 
haps the best arrangement for Vancouver. 

I cannot see any improvement in the situa- 
tion at the moment. 


The Chairman: Why would it be down to 
one paper without that arrangement? 


Mr. Malone: Well, they could not survive. 


The Chairman: Look at the situation in 
Calgary where two newspapers are able to 
survive and look at the situation in Winnipeg 
where two newspapers are able to survive so 
why not in Vancouver, which is a much 
bigger city than either of those? 


Mr. Malone: Well, when the arrangement 
was made up originally, I think it is quite 
obvious that the Province was in a position 
where it could not have continued without 
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this agency opeation. Whether you could split 
them up today and make them both buyable, 
I doubt it. 


You say you take off 
for each of the 


Senator Evereit: 
individual statements 
operations? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Everett: I know this is a branch 
statement but is the Province losing money 
now? 


Mr. Malone: As I say, it is not in a profita- 
ble position. I do not want to engage in dou- 
bletalk. It is not our paper. Does that answer 
your question? 


Senator Everett: No. 


Mr. Malone: Mr. Balfour is here. He is 
responsible. 


The Chairman: Mr. Balfour will be here 
next Tuesday. 


Senator Everett: I would enjoy having Mr. 
Balfour up there too because I think it is a 
most interesting situation. That is why my 
questions about the rate card and the lift 
rate. 


Mr. Malone: Fine. I will see that you get it. 


Senator Evereti: You are saying that Van- 
couver would otherwise lose one paper, which 
would be the Province morning paper? 


Mr. Malone: According to the present situa- 
tion there, yes. That is quite correct. 


Senator Everett: I am just wondering 
whether the Vancouver advertisers at any 
rate are paying an inordinately high price in 
order to maintain the Province? 


Mr. Malone: No, I don’t think so. I think 
your comparison there is... 


Senator Everett: I think you will agree this 
Committee should look into that? 


Mr. Malone: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: To see if that is the case 
because this is a most unusual arrangement. 


Mr. Malone: Absolutely. I think the com- 
parison on rates with other centres gives you 
a proper perspective of it. They are not out of 
line with say what other cities of that size are 
paying for advertising having that many 
thousand circulation. 
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The rate is not discriminatory. Throug 
joint publication in the Province it is possib 
to keep two papers going out there. 


Senator Everett: I agree that the rate of tl 
Sun is not discriminatory. I am just wonde 
ing whether the rate of the Province is, 


Mr. Malone: The combined rate here is as 
gave your earlier. On the joint rate, the mi 
line rate of both papers out there, which | 
available to the advertiser in Vancouver, 
$3.85. Well, now, Victoria, a much smalk 
town, is $5.37. The Winnipeg Tribune, $4.9 
so it is not a high cost picture. | 


Senator Everett: What is the mill line a 
of the Province? 


Mr. Malone: As I say, I have not got t] 
Province figures here. I did not know yc 
would want to ask for them separately. I w. 
mail them to you. 


Senator Everett: May I say I am not co! 
cerned about the Sun? 


Mr. Malone: I understand your positior 


Senator Everett: It is whether you owne 
of the Sun are giving Southam a lift? 


Mr. Malone: Well, frankly, yes, I think \ 
are. Is that your answer? 


Senator Everett; How long are your pr 
pared to give them a lift? 


Mr. Malone: No. Southam have a hi 
interest in Pacific Press and through th; 
arrangement it is possible for the Province | 
keep on going and supply that second pap) 
out there. 


The Chairman: May I suggest we perhe} 
terminate this discussion until the rate cé 
arrives, which, I understand, will not be /) 
long from now. 

I think it being three thirty that we shot} 
now adjourn to the discussion with t? 
Ottawa Journal. 

Does anyone have any other questions :° 
Mr. Malone? He is going to be here. If th¢? 


are any other questions for Mr. Malone at 1? 
moment, I am prepared to entertain then 


Mr. Fortier: I have one more. 
The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Fortier? 
Mr. Fortier: In your verbal presentat 


this morning, Mr. Malone, in speaking of |? 
resources of the F. P. group and speaking f 


j 
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‘orrespondents in various parts of the globe, 
rou referred to F. P. having a correspondent 
n China. 

_ Now, our research has indicated that your 
aan in China was really the Globe and Mail’s 
aan and that is the way the Globe and Mail 
dvertises. 


Mr. Malone: Yes, it is a F. P. man. He 
mites primarily for the Globe and Mail. We 
ave access to him. 


| Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Malone: No, no. He is paid by the 
lobe and Mail. 


Mr. 


Mr. Malone: Yes. We use his copy from 
‘ne to time. We had some very good pictures 
) through all our chain. I mean it is availa- 
le and the other papers have access to Asian 
(rrespondents of their own. 

Fred Sparks of the Globe and Mail can 
erate from the Globe and Mail and sepa- 
ite men. 


Fortier: Is he a group employee? 
Malone: I beg your pardon? 


Fortier; Is he a group employee? 


Fortier: By the Globe and Mail? 


Senator Prowse: Who do you pay for the 
siff, the Globe and Mail or him? 


Mr. Malone: It varies. The other papers do 
tt pay as such for him. The Globe and M ail 
Iys his salary. They have the stories and use 
t2m. The other papers do not have to pay 
kn for it. 

for example, the Lethbridge Herald got it 
f free. 


senator Prowse: They got it for free? 


Mr. Malone: That is 


an advantage to the 
Lthbridge Herald. 


The Chairman: I do not want to terminate 
ts discussion, but I would like Mr. Smith to 
eae forward. Mr. Malone you can sit here or 
yt can move over. 


fr. Malone: I will move over here. 


ubmission of the Ottawa Journal, Mr. 
Nman Smith, President and Editor, Mr. W. 
HMetealfe, Managing Editor and Mr. Lucien 
Linde, Vice-President, General Manager and 
Stretary-Treasurer, 


he Chairman: Honourable Senators, these 


ar the representatives of the Ottawa Journal. 


abil 
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Sitting on my immediate right is Mr. Norman 
Smith, President and Editor of the Ottawa 
Journal. On my immediate left is Mr. Bill 
Metcalfe, Managing Editor. On Mr. Smith’s 
right is Lucien Lalond, Vice-President, Gen- 
eral Manager and Secretary-Treasurer. 


We have received your written brief, Mr. 
Smith. It has been read and studied’ by the 
Senators. I know you have been here for 
several of these hearings so I will not repeat 
all the things I usually say at this time. 


Please proceed with your statement. 


Norman Smith, President and Editor of the 
Ottawa Journal: I will not take more than 
about five or six minutes in what is called the 
voluntary statement at the opening, but I 
would like to explain about the brief and why 
it touches rather personally on the history of 
the Journal. 

Your circulated questions make clear your 
concern that nearly half of Canada’s papers 
are group owned. I share that concern, but in 
reply to your request that I put in a brief, I 
have reviewed our experience to show that 
perhaps in many cases the individual owner 
may have faced the immediate or eventual 
choice—not of remaining independent or join- 
ing a group—but of joining a group or going 
out of business. 

I recall also in 1967 the Journal Was a 
public company. A very thin majority of its 
shares was held by a group of its officers and 
employees, including Senator O’Leary and 
myself, but most of those shares were held on 
a good deal of money borrowed from the 
bank. The Journal had to make good profits 
to enable us to pay the bank interest, let 
alone something on the principal. And our 
control, if you would excuse the term, of the 
company, was slender. 


We were also faced with the problem of 
how we would buy other shares as some of 
our group died or felt they had to sell. Many 
of them were men of very little means. None 
was a man of any real means. If the revenue 
were to have seriously fallen off, we would 
have found ourselves and the newspaper ina 
precarious position. Any cutting in quality to 
Save expense would aid our competitor, the 
Ottawa Citizen, a well-off Southam paper, not 
likely to impair its quality to ease our embar- 
rassement. 

Our decision to sell was a difficult one, a 
sad one. I do not say that the sale was an 
economic necessity. It was certainly an eco- 
nomic precaution. Great resources and great 
reserves are needed to preserve a newspaper’s 
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independence and standards against a news- 
paper who has great resources and reserves. 
Now, your Committee has asked whether a 
group paper retains control of its editorial 
policies. In my brief I have stated the guaran- 
tee of that which was in the agreement of 
sale. Its key sentence was that the then Mr. 
O’Leary and myself and now I quote: 
“will have exclusive control and direction 
of the Journal's editorial course and its 
news columns will be maintained in their 
tradition of accuracy and fairness’. 


Upon Mr. O’Leary’s eventual retirement, 
which we hope will not occur for some years, 
the control and direction of the Journal’s 
editorial policy will pass to Norman Smith, as 
the paper’s Editor in Chief. That pledge has 
been carried out. 

The Committee has asked other questions 
about groups or multiple ownership. Will they 
grow, you ask? With regret I expect so. I do 
not see how your Committee can or should 
recommend the breaking up of existing 
groups, but if a reasonable and democratic 
way of checking their growth can be devised, 
I suspect parliament and people would like to 
consider it, but it will be a very complicated 
thing to work out. 

You ask, “Are groups socially desirable?”’. 
Well, we all live every day amid things we 
wish were different. Ideally the country 
should have one hundred good newspapers 
under one hundred different publishers and 
editors, all of them economically equal with- 
out subsidy to serve their community and 
country. 

But the question remains: in today’s condi- 
tions could anything short of government 
subsidy, which too is socially undesirable, 
enable them all to survive? I do not think so. 

Finally, as to multiple ownership you ask 
whether it is a good thing that newspapers, 
radio and television stations be owned by one 
owner? I do not think it is in the public 
interest that one company should blanket the 
field of communications in one area through 
control of all or a dominant portion of its 
press, radio and television. 

On the vital matter of freedom of the press, 
I perhaps expand too much in my brief, that 
is in the submitted brief, but I feel strongly 
about what is and what is not freedom of the 
press. 

I do not regard freedom of the press as a 
special privilege of newspapers, but believe it 
to be only an extension of the fundamental 
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right of every person to have access to faci 
that concern him and the right to state hi 
opinions and hear the opinions of others. 

I believe though that the press should k 
responsible and in fact earn and re-earn i 
freedom every day from the public. Pre: 
freedom should be a public decision, zealous] 
guarded. Everyone should know and apprec 
ate what it is. I do not think freedom of th, 
press is endangering Canada now. I do ni 
think this Committee’s study is an invasion \ 
the freedom of the press. I do not think it 
an infringement of freedom of the press | 
legislate that Canadian newspapers must | 
Canadian-owned. 

I do not think the establishment of a Pre 
Council would necessarily be a blow to fre 
dom of the press, though I do not think sui 
a Council would do much good. I do, howev 
believe all who would improve the pres 
including this Committee, should be wary le! 
with the best of intentions they insert t 
wedge of government influence that cou). 
become control. ! 

Concern has been expressed by Senat} 
Davey and others whether the press is alwa) 
in good taste or whether it all contributes ) 
unity or whether it fully informs the public. 
am worried about these questions lest an} 
thing this Committee might conclude col 
encourage some information czar five or it 
years hence to determine for the press all 
public what is a responsible press. 

What is good taste? What is full inform 
tion? What is national unity? I am aware tit 


there is all through the writing and 1 
speeches of Senator Davey and others a re 
surance that your interest is to maintain fr/- 
dom of the press and I believe this. / 

My caution rather is what precedents 311 
might here set which can be used quite difi - 
ently by people who can follow you. I belive 
only by the assault and battery of ideas ‘0 
democracy work and only by the assault <d 
battery of news and opinions will the press¢ 
a virile force in democracy. 

I conclude: I think this Committee’s prl- 
ding should usefully remind us all that |¢ 
public has a right to take a good, hard lool:t 
the press from time to time. Our freed 
depends upon the public’s opinion of us ‘d 
that will be governed by its judgment of IW 
responsibly we exercise that freedom, bu J 
am convinced that government should leve 
the running of the press to the press. 
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If some of us are making more money than 
; good for us, tax us. If we gang up or 
ronopolize against the public interest, crack 
own. If we are seditious or libellous or other- 
rise unlawful, hail us into Court, but as to 
yhat we put in our papers, good, bad, inde- 
mt or incomplete, let the public be the 
idge. Men of politics, I believe, should not 
nape the press, not if it is to be free. 


I think, sir, that is the summary that I 
ould be content with, but I have with me, as 
yu have said, Mr. Lalond, our Vice-President 
id General Manager and Mr. Bill Metcalfe, 
w Managing Editor and I am sure if there 
‘e questions that you put to me that I cannot 
‘swer—I am sure there will be—I will be 
ad to ask either of them to help you out. 


‘The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Smith, Honourable Senators, ladies and 
{ntlemen. I think it is appropriate that as we 
lgin this discussion of the Ottawa Journal, 
t2 Committee should be graced by the pres- 
«ce of Senator O’Leary. We welcome him 
éd as the Senators will realize, and perhaps 
gers in the room should know, Senator 
(Leary is to appear as a witness before our 
(mmittee. I believe it is the eighteenth of 
Fbruary, and not only to discuss the Ottawa 
Jurnal but as well we are anxious to have 
i views on the entire media spectrum. We 
ay particularly pleased he is here now. 
\:leome. 


Ne will begin the questioning, Mr. Smith, 
vith Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
a very impressed with your submission, Mr. 
Sith. 

Mr. Smith: Thank you. 


fr. Fortier: It is one of the most eloquent 

W have heard since these hearings began. 
f you were publishing a newspaper in 
Enonton or Halifax or Winnipeg, would it 
bia different kind of newspaper than the 
Oawa Journal? 


fr, Smith: I hope so. 


Ir. Fortier: What are the special or par- 
tilar cireumstances in Ottawa which dictate 


th kind of newspaper which this community 
nels? 


ir, Smith: Well, I would say first that 
&V'y newspaper should be shaped somewhat 
byhe community it is in and that is why I 
anvered, I hope not flippantly—“I hope so”. I 
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believe a paper should be very closely identi- 
fied to its community in its nature, in its 
utterances, in the things it regards as of 
importance. 


Now, going on to the question you asked; 
what should shape a paper in Ottawa? There 
are a number of things that should shape it. 
We would have, of course, first to say the fact 
that it is the seat of Parliament and the seat of 
the Civil Service and of the Courts and the 
other fringe benefits of government life. We 
should, therefore, in Ottawa try to be a paper 
of some record as to what is going on that is 
of importance. 

We should have people writing editorials 
who, if only because they are here and they 
have the good fortune to be able to rub 
elbows with members of the Government and 
Government service, we should have editorial 
writers and reporters and others who are 
pretty well acquainted and would know what 
they are talking about. 


Now, before any Senator goes on to ask me, 
“Well, do I think we do all these things?”——of 
course, I do not think we do do all the things 
we should. We are now limited. The limita- 
tion of the “should” factor is surely in part a 
limitation of the size of the city, of the popu- 
lation of the city, of the market, of its circula- 
tion, of the type of paper that will be read. 

There is a good paper, in my view, in 
Toronto, called the Globe and Mail, which is 
coming as close as any paper in Canada to 
being or coming very close to being a paper 
of record. I would suggest they can afford to 
do that, not simply because they want to do 
that up there—we would love to do it—but 
they can afford to do it because the minority 
of the people in a large community like that 
want a solid paper of record and will read it 
and they draw on Ontario, and to some extent 
other provinces. The minority is large enough 
to still make it economic for them to put out 
a good newspaper. In a smaller city of any 
size the minority that is interested in this 
kind of thing is not large enough to make it 
economical. 


Mr. Fortier: But in specific terms, how does 
the Journal perform this function of reporting 
and interpreting the opinions of Parliament, 
of the federal political scene. 


Mr. Smith: Well, one answer to that, I sup- 
pose, is you would be a better judge of that 
than I am. We feel that we are doing it as 
best we can and within these limitations, 
these limitations of size and the different eco- 
nomic ones to which I have referred. 
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If we put out a vastly improved paper of 
greater content, of greater use of text and so 
on—although the Journal runs quite a lot of 
text—I doubt very much if our circulation 
would go up. I doubt if it would go up and I 
would not be surprised if it would go down; 
that is, if the other paper continued to put 
out the kind of paper which the average 
Canadian—and in this I do not mean to be 
maligning the average Canadian—but the 
kind of paper that the average Canadian 
wants to read— 

They are not going to read text. You and I 
may hope they would. I may be interested in 
text and we do, I think, run in the Journal 
possibly more text, speeches and comments, 
than any other paper, but I am not kidding 
myself, they are not read. 


Mr. Fortier: You said that possibly I—this 
is the Papal ‘“I’”—you were suggesting that 
the members of the Committee and the 
researchers would be better judges. You have 
led with your cheek and I will follow that up, 
if I may. Our researchers have made a study 
of the coverage by the Journal of the Ottawa 
political scene and their conclusions are ines- 
capable and those conclusions are: you appear 
to make very extensive use of Canadian Press 
dispatches. 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: In reporting what occurs in 
and around the Hill? 


Mr. Smith: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: More specifically, I have here 
the first pages of the two sections of your 
Friday, October 24, 1969, edition, which was 
the day of the opening of Parliament. 


The Chairman: The day following. 


Mr. Fortier: The day following the opening 
of Parliament. The Journal’s front page and 
second page contain no staff written stories at 
all. There were seven stories by Canadian 
Press. The only staff written story of any 
kind on the two front pages is a small item 
about the weather forecast for the next day’s 
football game. 

You have asked me what do I think. I cite 
this fact and I ask you for your comments. 


Mr. Smith: If I may say so, it is a perfectly 
good question. Perhaps wrongly, it does not 
embarrass me somehow. I think when you 
think about the opening of Parliament and 
that kind of day, there was a great deal of 
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routine and formality and what you mighi 
call straight news that is occurring on the 
Hill on that occasion. Canadian Press is nc 
secondrate outfit. It has got a number 0; 
people in Ottawa. It has got the kind of staff 
a sufficient number, so that one man car 
become, not necessarily an expert, but h« 
becomes rather an authority on a particula 
field. 

The C. P. people can then fan out anc 
cover such a day as that and cover it pretty 
well, and we think effectively and we thinl 
fairly. 

The Journal has two people in the Pres 
Gallery directly of its own. Three people, bu 
two in a regular way, and we can send ou 
someone to cover some of the main, straigh 
Parliamentary stories, a debate in the Com 
mons. We can do it. There is no question ani 
sometimes we do, but we would, in doin 
that, realize that Canadian Press is going t 
cover this as well. We would check throug 
the story to see whether it seems to be we! 
before we would count on it completely an 
instead of sending another man to write th 
same story that C. P. does, we try—not neces 
sarily on opening day—to have our reporter 
write in the news from their viewpoint, the 
is from the viewpoint of the Ottawa paper, ¢ 
the Ottawa Journal, which is the viewpoir 
you are asking about now. 


Mr. Fortier: As a member of Canadie 
Press, you depend through the wire servic 
on stories which occur in cities acro) 
Canada, where there are newspaper membe) 
of Canadian Press and I would have thoug] 
that similarily in cities other than Ottawa ar 
throughout Canada, there would be membe 
of the Canadian Press who would particular 
rely on the Journal for a whole written sto: 
rather than on the Canadian Press dispat 
from Ottawa. 


Mr. Smith: I am sure they do and fl 
Canadian Press, I have reason to believe, us 
a large number of Journal stories from tir 
to time. You would find them, I think, 
many Journals. You picked a good key di 
there. You have every right for picking th 
day, if I may say so, but you could ha’ 
picked a day when the Journal has had 
many as five or six of its own stories... 


Mr. Fortier: I am sure I could. 


Mr. Smith: On those occasions, I am st! 


the Canadian Press has been using that co’ 
and sending it out to the others; but there } 
a little difference I think in filling the positi: 


f an Ottawa paper or of the Ottawa Journal 
vith other cities in using the Canadian Press, 
‘nd that is, as you say, we would depend on 
he Canadian Press sending out news from 
idmonton and so on, 


There would have to be a number of people 
f Canadian Press in Ottawa. This is their 
trongest writing staff. This is the heart of 
‘.P, reporting. It is what CP. is all about, to 
-y to present this national picture. I think it 
‘oes it well so we are in a position where we 
hink we can use it and we would make a 
\istake unnecessarily to write our own sto- 
es, if we think theirs are right. 


Mr. Fortier: Are other reporters assigned to 
over public service as distinct from govern- 
vent and politics at the Journal? 


Mr. Smith: Yes, sir. We have four or five 
hat you may call—not exactly senior report- 
's because what do you call “senior report- 
is’?—four or five very experienced reporters 
_ addition to the Press Gallery, people who 
ive a city beat and a departmental beat. We 
'y to maintain particular interest in one type 
( department and one another. 


I do not wish to be and I hope I do not 
sund boastful here but as I have said in my 
jeliminary answer, we know our coverage is 
1t solid square, but we think that, relatively 
seaking, for a paper of our size and in our 
(mmunity, it is not bad. 


Mr, Fortier: Would it be fair to say as has 
len suggested to some members of the Com- 
ittee, you are making more extensive use 
tlay of Canadian Press dispatches emanat- 
iz from Ottawa than you did ten years ago? 


Mr, Smith: I do not know whether that is 
Sso I cannot say whether it is fair. I do not 
Klieve it is so, but if it is so I presume that 
tere is no reason for that, other than the fact 
tit the Canadian Press has improved 
imensely in its strength. 

t had very good men before, people like 
J:k Sanderson and Clyde Blackburn—the 
nmbers around and the Senators will recall 
thm—but it is a very large staff now and it 
Kin effect operating around the clock. Jiteis 
ae to put out a much more thorough report. 
Think the CP. report out of Ottawa is really 
a outstanding report of capital news. I think 
Yt would find difficulty in putting out, gen- 
elly speaking, the over-all coverage of 
Caada and Canadian news from Parliament 
biter than the C_P. puts out; even if you got 
amany more doing it and doing it for an 
Wependent paper. 
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Mr. Fortier: Are we to understand that as 
matters now stand you can conceive of no 
way in which the Canadian Press can be 
improved? 


Mr. Smith: No. 


The Chairman: I do not think the witness 
said that, in fairness. 


Mr. Smith: I hope I did not say that 
because I am sure that any service can be 
improved. Goodness knows my own writing 
could be improved as I discover every night 
later in the evening when I read the damn 
thing on my own chesterfield. 

The Canadian Press services 
improved. 


can be 


Mr. Fortier: Can you tell us... 


Mr. Smith: We count on CP. for these 
things for the reasons I have given you. May I 
just suggest that one of the reasons perhaps 
we count on C.P., maybe should be approved 
by the Senators, and that is we tend to work 
parochially and in looking at Parliament we 
tend to look at Parliament just as Ottawa 
would. 

We try not to write Parliament just from 
the point of view of the Ottwa Citizen and 
what is interesting to him because it is juicy 
or scandalous or something. C.P—we want 
all the news of Parliament, so to speak, but 
C.P. does look at Parliament as a national 
organization and its balance therefore has to 
be pretty broad, and I think perhaps to do 
that, it is not a bad thing and if we did not, 
you might find there was a plethora of sto- 
vies in the Journal reporting in a way that 
did not suit you as well as C.P. does. 


Mr. Fortier: The Committee is considering, 
amongst other things associated with the 
press, the calibre of the service given to its 
member newspapers by the Canadian Press. 
In your own experience, can you tell the 
members of the Committee how Canadian 
Press can be improved? 


Mr. Smith: I suspect you already know this, 
but you are wondering whether I am going to 
admit it so I will. 

I should declare self-interest or prejudice or 
whatever it is here because I happen to be 
Vice-President of C.P. and I also worked with 
the C.P. for ten years before I got into the 
Journal so that I think C.P. is pretty good for 
obvious reasons. 
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How could it be improved? I think, sir, you 
asked John Dauphinee and Harry Sutherland 
when they were here on the stand and I think 
they too said that they did not feel they were 
putting out an ideal service. 

They did stress to you that they were 
always interested in suggestions from other 
papers on how it could be improved and this 
was always being sought. The Canadian Press 
service is not a unit of itself, as you know. It 
is an organ of all of the papers and Canadian 
Press asks its members, “How does this ser- 
vice not please you and in what way’”, so I 
think that does not answer your question, but 
if I can answer it—how can it be improved... 

I think that is a long question and I would 
rather duck it at this point, not because I do 
not think it can be improved, but it is rather 
a thing one would have to balance. 

May I leave it at that now? If you feel I am 
ducking it, come back at me again and I will 
try again. 


Mr. Fortier: Were you here yesterday after- 
noon, I believe you were, when Mr. Gratton 
testified... 


Mr. Smith: I was here yesterday morning. I 
spent yesterday afternoon wondering what I 
was going to say to you today. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gratton in his presentation 
yesterday afternoon concluded that in the 
point of view of the French newspaper, the 
members of the Canadian Press group, that 
the services were not all that they could be 
from the point of view of time, for example. 

He said that he considered that the Journal 
and Citizen were his competitiors in the field 
of newspapers in Ottawa. He said he was ata 
disadvantage with his competitors in that 
very often he had to translate the Canadian 
Press dispatches, which you, of course, could 
edit, as you see fit and publish much more 
quickly. 

That is a fact, is it not? 


Mr. Smith: I would think so. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you any suggestions as to 
how this can be remedied, short of a French 
Canadian Press? 


Mr. Smith: Well, this is really a question 
for the Canadian Press, but if I may assume 
for a minute and try to answer it for the 
Canadian Press. 

I think that perhaps a short answer is that 
five years ago if you had asked me that ques- 
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tion, the Canadian Press would have be 
pretty embarrassed about it. A lot of progre 
has been made in the last five years and 
think that if you check with people li 
Claud Ryan and others, I think that Clau 
with that lovely dimple of his, will smile al 
say, he would like it much better but that 
has probably improved more in the last fe 
years than he believed it would. 


Mr. Fortier: He told us that. 


Mr. Smith: Did he? There was a good, lo 
way to go. I think Aurele Gratton is qu 
right when he says he is at that disadvanta, 
It is not an easy probelm to gear the Cana) 
an Press, which has a hundred and one me 
bers or whatever it is, to a completely bil 
gual system. It would be highly uneconomi’ 
and so on, but it is getting there, I thin 


Mr. Fortier: We will leave the Canad. 
Press for the time being, but we will stay 
the same bilingual note, if I may. More tl 
forty per cent of the greater Ottawa popu 
tion is French-speaking and the Journal, fr| 
my point of view, I believe, is editorially sy! 
pathetic to the special problems of 
French-Canadian in Canada in general an¢| 
Ottawa in particular. 

Can you tell the Committee how y, 
newspaper specifically serves this segmen’) 
the community? 


Mr. Smith: I am glad, Mr. Fortier, if I 1) 
say so, that you did include generously in | 
preamble you found our paper is sympath| 
I think you said, to the French side. 

I raise that because it may be that thi: 
my main answer to you. 

We have been, I think, in the Journal, vi 
some people, who write letters to the ed) 
call rather violently pro-French and in r 
stronger terms than that and this despite ' 
fact that we have been “pro-French”—des 
the fact much of our circulation is in Carp 
County and so on where there are no§ 
many French-speaking Canadians. 

We do this simply because it happens tk 
our national policy. We believe in this. 
have supported the B and B recomme | 
tions, not all of them, but pretty considere:; 


We have raised our voice repeal 


against the City of Ottawa editorially ‘ 


dragging its feet with such things as SP 
signs and things like that. These thing: 
have done. 

T have a feeling this is the way a papel 
best serve or that is one way. 


‘ 
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_ Another way: I think we try to see that any 
important meetings in Hull or in French- 
speaking areas in Ottawa are covered. I 
assure you that we ask these societies from 
time to time or organizations to keep us 
informed, to tip us off. 

' I assure you—maybe, I think, it is only 
forgetfulness. They often do not. This is 
inderstandable. I am trying to sneak up side- 
ways to your story: how do we cover it? 


_ Mr. Fortier: Only by bilingual editorials? 


Mr. Smith: I was just going to say: I think I 
vill put the question that you were too polite 
o put. That is, how many bilingual reporters 
lo we have? 

_ We do not have enough but we do have 
nore than we did a few years ago and we do 
aake a real effort to try to get more, but it is 
ot easy and it is not just because of econom- 
vs. It is not just because we would not be 
ble to pay them or would not pay them 
ough. 

Bill Metcalfe has had this happen to him 
epeatedly. He has a good man and he is 
rorking well and he likes it and he comes to 
s and he says, “Look, I have got an offer of a 
vb in the Government, one way or another in 
bilingual kind of position and also hes 
ding to be pretty exciting. I know there is a 
ood future and I am going.” 

No city in Canada, I guess, has the same 
omand for bilingual reporters and newspa- 
2x people right now as in Ottawa. Everybody 

Ottawa—everybody in government service 

ants these people, so we do not have as 
any as we should. 

Some reporters are certainly being 
couraged and helped by Mr. Metcalfe to try 
| take a French course and this kind of 
‘ing. I think we are getting better. We are 


‘ing to try to keep getting better but in 
fort then that is it. 


Mr, Fortier: You are up against the govern- 
lent, in effect? 


Mr, Smith: In a lot of ways. 


Mr. Fortier: Speaking of reporters, is there 
ut much raiding of reporters between the 
Cizen and the Journal? 


Mr. Smith: I would have guessed not. It 
Sms to me that there are a number of 
aute papers outside of Ottawa that realize 
Vat good reporters the Journal trains and 
ty tend to steal them. The Journal trains 
tm very well and then some archful man 
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like Jim Cooper and B. Honderich says, 
“Look, you are doing very well. How would 
you like to come up to us?” But I do not 
think that there is a lot of raiding between 
the two papers. 


If you want a more direct answer on that, I 
am sure Bill Metcalfe would give it to you. 


Mr. Metcalfe: No, I have been here nine 
years and I have never made an approach to 
anybody whatever on the Citizen. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have a no-raiding 
agreement with the Citizen? 


Mr. Metcalfe: No, none whatsoever, but I 
am trying to think. There are former mem- 
bers of our staff now working for the Citizen, 
but I do not think that any of them went 
directly there. Perhaps one or two went. I 
think they left our staff and they went 
elsewhere and then moved to the Citizen. 

Maybe one reporter on the Citizen went 
directly from our paper. 


Mr. Fortier: We have 
Journal in Ottawa does 
hard for circulation in the city and the 
Citizen in return has no vigorous circulation 
drive in the surrounding districts. Would you 
care to comment on that? 


been told that the 
not campaign very 


Senator Prowse: Call me for a witness on 
the first one. 


Mr. Smith: As the Chairman said a couple 
of times earlier today, I would like to know 
who asked that question or made that com- 
ment because he is mad. 


Mr. Fortier: I think you should be given a 
chance to reply. 


Mr. Smith: I have replied. 
The Chairman: You replied very well. 


Mr. Fortier: There is vigorous competition 
between the two newspapers in Ottawa? 


Mr. Smith: So vigorous that about once 
every two weeks my ’phone, amongst every- 
body else’s, is called by saying, “This is the 
Journal. Would you like to subscribe to the 
Journal?” 


The Chairman: Do you think that those 
‘phone calls represent the best public rela- 
tions in the world? 


Mr. Smith: I think they do not represent 
good public relations at all but I regret to 
inform you that they sell papers, 
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The Chairman: Well, that is a good answer. 


Mr. Smith: It continually amazes me the 
number of people who are not buying a paper 
will buy it if they are called on the telephone. 


Senator Prowse: Often enough. 


The Chairman: I am prepared to have Mr. 
Fortier carry on but I would point out to him 
that we want to begin another newspaper at 
four thirty. 

There may be other Senators who have 
questions. I am _ not saying you. should 
terminate. 


Mr. Fortier: No. I will give somebody else a 
chance. 


Senator Prowse: Did F. P. buy you or did 
you merge with them? 


Mr. Smith: They bought us. 


Senator Prowse: This was a straight out 
purchase by F. P.? 


Mr. Smith: A straight purchase. 


Senator Prowse: Was there any exchange 
of shares or anything like that? 


Mr. Smith: No. 


Senator Prowse: The thing I am interested 
in is this: you said you were not in a position 
where you had to sell, as I understand it, but 
in 1959 this sale took place? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: You were concerned that 
you might lose control because your individu- 
al members, who were in the control position, 
might not be able to buy shares which could 
become available which could throw the con- 
trol to somebody else. Is that a correct inter- 
pretation? 


Mr. Smith: That is part of it, Senator. Also, 
we were concerned—I think it is almost 
correct for me to say that every one of our 
group who could re-sell—there were eighteen 
or twenty of us—I think it is correct to say 


every one of us were into the bank on the 
shares and some of us, including this one, was 
a long way into the bank. 


Senator Prowse: You are among friends. Go 
ahead. 


Mr. Smith: I am through. That is all it is. It 
was not just a question of what would happen 
supposing some of the older or some other 
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employee left. It was not just that. It wa 
knowing that for this paper or all newspaper 
back then the future was not too assure 
economically. We were still in one of thes 
kind of rubs. 


Senator Prowse: Figuring out what T.\ 
might do? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. So the theory was—well, : 
it better to assure that this Journal goes on ¢ 
is it better to hope that it will go on and som 
of us will enjoy the privilege of being able { 
lead it on which God knows, we would like 
to have done. 


It didn’t seem to me—and I will not pla 
this decision on other people—I will ju 
speak for myself, but other people, I thin 
shared it right through our team. It seemed ° 
me this would be a selfish solution to ris 
hanging on to the point of a fire sale | 
something of that kind. 


Senator Prowse: Yes? 


Mr. Smith: And the Senate is interested 
avoiding monopolies. 


Senator Prowse: We may or may not be. 


Mr. Smith: You might be...or holding 0) 
property so long that it was getting so th| 
that the only conceivable buyer might be t) 
Southam News Publishing Company. 


Senator Prowse: Are they the enemy here 


Mr. Smith: Yes, not so much the ri 
enemy but enemy from my point of vi’ 
psychologically anyway. It was hard enou)) 
if I may say so, for Senator O’Leary, hej 
enough for Gratton and for me, to sell 1: 
paper at all and face the criticism we kn) 
we were getting from our friends for selli: 
but it would have been unbearable to si. 
“You sold it to the opposition and you ts 
from Ottawa the situation of having two E}- 
lish papers at the site of political conflict. 3! 
let it go over to the one... 


Senator Prowse: The friends who have § 
right to criticize you were not willing to h 
you out of your difficulty. I should not 3 
that. I apologize for my question. 


Mr. Smith: I think that is a fair questio!! 
think anything is fair in a Senate inqui'. 


Senator Prowse: That occurred to you 


Mr. Smith: Even if the friends had bt 
willing to come in and say: “Well, all righ } 
John or George wants to sell his one thous 
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shares or something, we will buy them,”’—but 
that doesn’t get you to first base, towards the 
arge stock of resources in Strength and 
snow-how that you have to have if you are 
yuying new presses and building a building. 

These little bits of money here and there 
vere not going to help. 


_ Senator Prowse: In other words, the thing 
hat was worrying you was—pardon me, I am 
\ot trying to put words in your mouth—but it 
ay save time. 

_The picture I get is that you were in a 
osition where there was a_ possibility you 
aight need to make some very extended 
xpenditures and you were already commit- 
ed, from your brief, to the point where you 
id not have the resources and you did not 
now how you were going to be able to 
nance them without maybe losing the paper 
‘together and depriving Ottawa of a com- 
atitive situation. Is that a fair statement? 


(Mr. Smith: That is an accurate statement, 
enator. It is fair and it is accurate. 


‘Senator Prowse: Now, the thing that I am 
terested in is this: you were making money 
en. Do you make more money as a result of 
‘ing a member of a group than you would 
/a private company? I am trying to find out 
te financing of a group or the rationale of 
‘oup ownership. 

. 


Mr. Smith: Let me speak for my part of it 
ist. It seems to me the last annual profit— 
2 were a public company—I think it was 
‘42,000.00. I am here to tell you that a profit 
' $142,000.00 in big newspaper leagues is 
1 profit at all. 


Senator Prowse: It is a pretty small 
Ircentage. 


Mr. Smith: For instance, talking about the 
Izards you outlined, you overlooked some- 
tng. Supposing a strike might have hit us. 
Sppose it might have hit both papers. We 
di not have any of this kind of defence. 
Now, this is my feeling about the situation 
ato profit that we were in. I should say, that 
V felt we couldn’t risk it further and we 
Sid at a time and in the way that we felt and 
tthe extent that words can guarantee things, 
itvould be maintained according to its prin- 
Cles so splendidly set out by Senator O’Lea- 
", They would maintain its staff. It would 
Mintain its political policies or any policy its 
®tors wanted to espouse. 
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We decided well, in this Way we can keep 
the Journal. Now, if you then ask, “Well, are 
the new owners doing better financially, I 
would suggest you ask the new owners and 
leave me out of that part of it.” 


Senator Prowse: From the paper itself, are 
you able to offer any editorial services as a 
result of your membership in the group that 
you were unable to offer as an independent 
had you maintained private ownership? 


Mr. Smith: Oh yes. We have greater facili- 
ties to buy features. There is more money in 
the bank. You can think of some of the 
people we have got, the New York Times 
Service which I think we used very effective- 
ly, if I may say so. James Reston and people 
like this. The Manchester Guardian, we tie up 
with. This again, I think, is a kind of intellec- 
tual service, which is a good one. 

We are able to use columnists of the kind 
of Mr. Westell and so on. We are also—maybe 
I will let it go at that. 


I think—not so much because of being in 
the group—but of having the financial night- 
mares behind you, you may now spend what 
money your paper is earning with some confi- 
dence and you may use it to buy more 
features. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you can 
take a risk because you do not have to be too 
concerned if it happens to be bad judgment 
or you get left out. Is this what it is? 


Mr. Smith: This is very much what it is. 
Speaking of rainy days, may I insert a com- 
ment here. I went up at lunch time today to 
the Victoria building office of this Committee 
and I was amused. I have no idea what his 
has got to do with the subject but I will finish 
it anyway. 

I went to the office and I was told to get off 
the elevator and go along the hall. The first 
door I came to was the Senate Committee on 
Poverty. The next door was the Senate Com- 
mittee on News Media, so I said, “By God, I 
could have been going into the other one.” 


Senator Prowse: My recollection is you 
went past the one on media and ended up in 
the one on poverty? 


Mr. Smith: I might have. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, in your 
particular arrangement anyway, you have 
maintained your complete editorial independ- 
ence under an agreement of purchase. Is this 
generally true? 
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Mr. Smith: Senator, I reduced that part of 
my statement to as few as possible words so 
it would be utterly clear and unambiguous, 
that pledge of editor independence has been 
completely kept. 


The Chairman: Senator Phillips. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, in the 
brief, Mr. Smith, you referred to the idea ofa 
press council and suggest that it not be a 
code-bound council and you said “More 
people should question our judgment. Experts 
should expose our mistakes”. Now, what type 
of person would you consider an expert and 
in what manner would he expose our 
mistakes? 


Mr. Smith: Well, a lot of them are from out 
of town. Apart from that... 


Senator Phillips: There are a lot of people 
from out of town. Would you consider them 
all experts? 


Mr. Smith: I think what I mean—I am 
sorry it wasn’t clear—was that the press 
makes a lot of boasts of all the letters to the 
editor we run and how we let anybody say 
what is the matter with us and so on. 

That is a fair boast but I do not think it is 
as good as it should be and I think one of the 
reasons is that not enough of the right people 
write letters. 

We get this right in Ottawa particularly 
when for one reason or another members of 
Parliament or perhaps members of the Senate 
or members of the Civil Service—that is more 
understandable—or doctors or lawyers or 
businessmen will say, “Oh, that was a lot of 
nonsense that you talked yesterday.” 


Well, I say, “Write us a letter.” 


“No, I wouldn’t be seen writing a letter to 
the press.” 

I guess what I meant was that experts are 
people—that was a stupid word to use—I 
mean people who have a right to an opinion. I 
do not mean because of their social status, 
but because of their knowledge. They should 
write us and they should say, “Look, you are 
not only a damn fool paper but you are a 
damn fool paper for this reason and they 
should expose our errors and if they know— 
we have told them—if they will write us a 
letter, even if they don’t want to sign it, we 
will run it. 

I think the public should be more 
encouraged and the responsible people in the 
public should be more encouraged to take a 
role in exposing the errors of the press. 
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IT have a hunch that if I have to run—and | 
will run one of those letters—excuse the “I” 
but I have to make the decision on letters t 
the editor, if I had to run four letters in suc 
cession exposing that we were really factuall, 
wrong and wrong in other ways too—particu 
larly if it is my own editorials— presumabl 
I am going to write more carefully on the fift 
day and so on. 

This is where I think that the public has 
chance to improve the press more but it is no 
using it. 

There is a move to improve the quality an 
it is improving notably. The Globe and Ma 
has, if I may say so, a first-class collection ¢ 
letters. 

I see that the Toronto Star is going to moy 
into this field more extensively. We get sor 
good letters but we do not quite get the le 
ters that we would like to get and that 
perhaps for understandable reasons that ; 
many are members in Parliament or in ti 
Service in Parliament and they feel the 
should not. 


Senator Phillips: On page nine, Mr. Smit 
you referred to a government with a zeal f 
management of information. I presume that 
your thought—probably I am reading betwe: 
the lines and not interpreting you correctly) 
that you are opposed to the informati| 
agency as presently being considered by t! 
Government? ! 


Mr. Smith: Where are we, sir? 


Senator Phillips: Page nine, at the top | 
page nine of your brief. i | 


The Chairman: Starting the third line, | 
government with zeal.. 


Mr. Smith: I do not think that was direc} 
so much to a particular information agency! 
think within reason, if the government ‘[ 
improve and consolidate and edit and m: 
more accurate the news it gives out and | 
accessibility of news to the Press Gallery ¢ 
the people who want to get it, I think ther t 
nothing wrong with that. 

I think I probably had in mind more | 
extension of some of the statements abl 
how the press should do more of this and. 
more of that and it should inform more fi 
or it should do something to maintain Ww); 
or not to maintain unity. 

Any extension of this into a govern 
Committee or into the government, if the é! 
ernment were to survey the press to ° 
whether it is doing this as well as it ea | 
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hink that would be a mistake. That could 
yecome an infringement on freedom of the 


oress. 


Senator Phillips: One short ques’ion, if I 
nay, Mr. Chairman, before we close. On your 
pening remarks you referred to the fact that 
fr. Malone would set forth the relationship 
etween your company and its parent compa- 
y and I notice your brief was submitted on 
Yecember 22nd. This is January 22nd and I 
Tas curious as to how you knew what one of 
he out of town experts was going to say 
efore he said that. 


| Mr. Smith: Senator, I am glad you asked 
iat. It was set out in your letter and in your 
jidelines that you were going to be asking 
.P, to report on the thing, on the corporate 
fairs and its relation and its general conduct 
‘ the group, so to speak. 

It was set out in your guidelines, in your 
tter to me, a very nice letter, if I may say 
\ that we would like you to talk about 
iything you like but also about your rela- 
ons with F.P. 

Now, you have refrained from asking but I 
il tell you that to this point so far as I 
how, Dick Malone has not read the brief 
{at I have given to you. I didnt’ send him my 
lief. 


Senator Phillips: That is the answer. 


Mr. Smith: I knew this may have been your 
cestion. I did not send him my brief nor did 
¥ ask for it. This was done completely 
ilependently for the reasons I suspect you 
fople would want to hear from me. 

As I said, I did not send it to him and so far 
éI know he has not ever read it. I do not 
kow how he would have because I did not 
Sid it to anybody in Winnipeg. I am not 
filing with words here. 

Chis is an independent submission and I 
Stgest to you it is pretty considerably to the 
Cdit, if I may say so, of the head of the 
Sup, so to speak, that he has not asked even 
tisee what was going to be in this brief. 


Thank you. 


senator McElman: It has been suggested by 
siie, Mr. Smith, that the nebulous thing, 
“2edom of the press”, should be enshrined 
it the constitution. As a capital newspaper 
jcnalist of record, how would you react to 
Sth a proposition? 


Senator Phillips: 
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Mr. Smith: Well, it is enshrined in the con- 
stitution of the United States very early, arti- 
cle two or three or something. I do not know 
that helps things. If you enshrine it, you give 
it a special right and I am not so sure the 
press should have a special right. 


My conception of the proper definition of 
the freedom of the press would be that it is 
only an extension to the press, to the printing 
media, of the public’s right to freedom of 
speech and once you start excepting and 
enshrining in the constitution the freedom of 
the press then (a) you are treating it separate- 
ly and specially and (b) you could be inviting 
abuse of it. 


I do not think we should invite abuse of the 
freedom of the press. 


Senator Prowse: You also accept interpreta- 
tion? 


Mr. Smith: Yes, exactly. Who is to decide 
when is the press free and when it is not and 
so on. Someone presumably must interpret 
that particular clause and it could be inter- 
preted quite differently, according to the 
times and according to the particular emo- 
tional fervor that is Sweeping across the 
country for a minute or two, one way or the 
other. 


Whereas if you leave it in the law as it 
is,—that is to say not in the law—if we are 
simply carrying on, as best we can, the exten- 
sion of the public’s right to talk and to act 
and so on, then my guess is that I would 
leave it like that. 

But, I should say I am awfully glad that 
you are going to be, as of course you would, 
hearing from Gratton O’Leary, which I must 
call him, because he knows more and feels 
more things in his mind and in his pores than 
certainly than me and most anybody else in 
Canada, but since you have happened to have 
asked me this question, no, I would not 
enshrine it. 


Senator McElman: In what you described 
simply as an extension of the freedom of the 
individual,—you would apply the same prin- 
ciple, I take it, to the right of the journalist to 
protect his source of information in the 
courts. The same principle would apply? 


Mr. Smith: I have a feeling the journalist 
has the right to protect his source of informa- 
tion and the court has the right in certain 
circumstances to put him in jail, if it sees fit. 


Senator Prowse: May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? 
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The Chairman: Well, I am anxious to begin 
the next brief. 


Senator Prowse: Just one question. 
The Chairman: All right. 


Senator Prowse: Do you feel that the pres- 
ent situa’ion, where the risk of jail is there 
and there is no opportunity for a person 
abusing the privilege, may be a better thing 
for the protection of the public than the legal 
protection of the right to non-disclosure of 
sources would be? 


Do I make myself clear? 


Mr. Smith: Yes, you do. I am trying to be 
clear in my answer, which is much harder. 

I think that if the tought is present in the 
mind of a reporter that if he does not get 
things right he is going to have to attribute it 
to somebody, and he must be able reasonably 
to document it, is going to be a worthwhile 
restrainer on him; otherwise I could imagine 
that anybody told me anything and I could 
write it but I was not told by an informed 
source and so on—and if I could get away on 
that by not having to reveal my sources it is 
going to make for a less responsible press. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator McElman: You have heard the dis- 
cussion today of the agency that Pacific Press 
has. At the time of the sale of the Journal to 
the group, if such arrangement had been sug- 
gested for Ottawa, would you have 
participated? 


Mr. Smith: I would have looked very close- 
ly into it. I might have. 


Senator McElman: If you had... 
Mr. Smith: I might have, yes. 


Senator McElman: How would you? You 
have already told us that you were concerned 
about the people of Ottawa’s feelings even 
about the sale. How would you? 


Mr. Smith: The people of Ottawa would 
have reac‘ed to such an arrangement—lI guess 
they would have been as confused as the 
people of Vancouver and as annoyed for a 
while, but a lot of these feelings are out of 
ignorance of what the si.uation is. 

I have the feeling over a period of half a 
year or so we might have explained just what 
this would mean. 
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I am not saying I would have done i 
because I do not know enough about it. 
know the circumstances, but I have no 
thought of applying them to the circum 
stances in Ottawa. I think that is why : 
cannot answer your question. I think I under 
stand somewhat the situation in Vancouve 
but I have not thought of applying that t 
Ottawa. Frankly it never occurred to us. ] 
did not come up. 


Senator McElman: In principle, would yo 
think that this type of arrangement, if it wer 
to become the trend in Canada, would f 
inherently good or bad for the industry an 
for the public? 


Mr. Smith: I would suppose it might k 
good for both, not that it is particularly desi 
able but it might be good, if only by that 
means in some areas, you would maintain ty 
papers rather than one. We get ourselves in 
balancing two things. Which do we wai 
most? Do we want more papers? Do we wal 
as many papers as we can have? That is tl 
whole thing. 

Or do we want absolutely as few groups 
we can have and as small groups as we ¢ 
have and as little joint agency production 
the kind you mean? 

I am not sure which is greater. My feeli) 
is that the aim should be to have as ma 
papers as you can maintain, as can — 
managed. Keep papers going and I think i 
may say so, somebody was asking this mor 
ing or yesterday, “Well, how far can you g0 
“How far can you go in that?” “How 1 
would you extend your paper or chain?” 

Now, if you look at that for a minute. Yi 
might say, “All right not past twen.y-two | 
eighteen or thirty-six.” 

Well supposing the very next case 1] 
came up was in a small town and that pa)’ 
had no chance of going along and no ini- 
pendent person wanted to buy it but one 
the groups said “Well, all right, we think 1's 
sort of thing will go. We will maintain it) 
we will buy it.” 

This situation you will come up to and 
will come up to. Now, is it a bad thing tt 
that particular group now has fourti 
instead of thirteen? 

I kind of think it is. I do not like the idee! 
extending groups as I have said in the br}, 
but on the other hand I think it is a Wo! 
thing if any legislation or a public conscic' 
ness were to dictate that this must t 
happen and so then this town loses its pape) 


— 
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Senator Everett: Are you Saying that the 
paper could be maintained even though. it is 
losing money by the chain? 


| Mr. Smith: Presumably it can be having a 
better chance of being maintained. There is a 
share of know-how here, surely, and it may 
de removed from the old business of a state 
vaxation and so on. 


Senator Everett: Let us not talk about a 
jtate tax or any other reason like that, but 
ust if on the Straight operation, it cannot 
naintain itself. It is losing money. And the 
‘hain buys it and cannot turn it around into a 
wofit. Do you think it should be maintained? 


_ Mr. Smith: I think this question arose out 
f the first one: that is, might it be main- 
ained on the joint basis as in Vancouver? 


| Senator Everett: Not even on the joint 
asis. It could be a newspaper in an individu- 
| town. 


Mr. Smith: Yes, and the chain decides to 
aintain it. 

I think that any chain that I know of, if it 
ecides to maintain it, is going to be damn 
ire it is not going to lose its shirt. It believes 
will have a reasonable chance to put out a 
aper and not lose any money and maybe 
‘ake a little. 

Therefore, I think if the chain is increased 
ad does maintain that paper, it is better than 
iving the paper being lost. 


Senator Everett: If the paper were a chron- 
i loser even under the Management of 


‘ains. you would agree then it should be 
Sut down? 


Mr, Smith: Yes. I would agree that it is the 
rht of the chain to shut it down. 


Senator Everett: Do you think that chains 
spuld shut it down? 


Mr. Smith: Well, I do not own a chain. I do 
n; think I would Say it should be shut down. 
Think it should be left to the judgment of 
th group to decide or the chain to decide. 


senator Everett: Do you mean that adver- 


tirs in other cities and other communities 


Wuld be subsidizing a newspaper in another 
camunity? 


dr. Smith: Well, you could put it another 
Wy. They would also be subsidizing the citi- 
2€s of a community to have a paper. 
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The Chairman: Senator McElman, are you 
through with your questioning? 


Senator McElman: Not entirely. 


The Chairman: I am most anxious to get on 
to the next submission. But by all means 
finish up. I think that perhaps Senator McEl- 
man’s questions will complete the discussion 
with the Journal. 

Go ahead. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Smith, late in 1969, 
I believe it was, November or December, 
there appeared in the Journal a report of an 
address that you gave at the University of 
Waterloo and the clipping I have is headed, 
“Society must expose ills before it can ease 
them.” 

You were speaking about challenges and 
attacks upon established institutions of the 
nation and including attacks upon the estab- 
lished press. At one point you said, “Perhaps 
the press was wearing a halo of freedom of 
the press at too jaunty an angle to suit its 
own vanity. Perhaps we had been regarding 
what we like to call the Fourth Estate as a 
private rather than a public preserve.” 

Does that comment reflect the growing 
influence of chain ownership or stress upon 
the economic over the traditional service 
aspect of publishing? 

I am sorry to extract something from this 
by itself but I do not think I have quoted out 
of context. 


Mr. Smith: Would you mind giving me 
even the first sentence? 


The Chairman: Here is the clipping. 


Mr. Smith: I do not think it is in the con- 
text of groups at all. 


Senator McElman: No, I do not suggest it 
was. I was asking if this had any bearing. 


The Chairman: Do you want to put the 
question again now he has it in front of him, 
Senator? 


Senator McElman: I simply asked if this 
comment reflects the growing independence 
of chain ownership or does it put stress upon 
the economic over the service aspect of 
publishing? 


Mr. Smith: I do not think it really refers to 
either. I think that one sometimes hears 
newspaper people raising the question of 
freedom of the press in defence of things that 
are not related to the freedom of the press. 
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I think they do more harm to the concep- 
tion of freedom of the press by doing that 
than they realize. 

Freedom of the press, I think, is—when I 
said we may be wearing a halo at too jaunty 
an angle, in the first place that is one of those 
flights of words reporters go into. Excuse me. 
It is hard to define. I think I meant in that 
that we were reaching too fancifully some- 
times to excuse our shortcomings under the 
heading of, “Well, this is our freedom of the 
press and leave us alone.” Does that answer 
your question? 

Senator McElman: The only other thing I 
would like to say, Mr. Chairman, is that I was 
very interested in the suggestion that more 
people should write letters to the editor and I 
am entirely confident that they would be wel- 
comed by you but there are those who have 
tried that and still can show the bruises. Not 
here, sir, but in some other areas. 


Mr. Smith: Well, that’s life. 


The Chairman: Perhaps in thanking you, 
Mr. Smith, I could be forgiven if I quo’e just 
one other sentence of the speech you made at 
the University of Waterloo. You said and I 
quote: 

“No harm will be done if the Davey 
Committee gives us a bit of hell and per- 
haps even good.” 


I was grateful for that comment at the 
time. 

Mr. Smith: Well, do not take me too 
seriously. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 

Ladies and gentlemen and Senators. We 
will adjourn for about five minutes and at 
five to five we will reconvene to hear the 
brief from the Globe and Mail. 


SHORT RECESS 
(Upon commencing at 5:00 p.m.) 


Presentation of the Globe and Mail and the 
appearance, James L. Cooper, President and 
Publisher, Earle B. Richards, Vice-President 
and General Manager, Richard J. Doyle, 
Editor, George Bain, Columnisi. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, we 
are running not too far behind schedule. We 
are going to receive the brief from the Globe 
and Mail. Sitting on my immediate right is 
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the President and Editor, Mr. James L. 
Cooper. On his right is Earle Richards, Vice- 
President and General Manager. The editor of 
the paper, Mr. Richard J. Doyle, is sitting to 
my immediate left and on his left is corre- 
spondent, George Bain. 

I think, Mr. Cooper, with your forbearance, 
before we begin to discuss the Globe and 
Mail, we may just take a word in completion 
on the Pacific Press matter which we were 
discussing this morning. 

I think, Mr. Malone, that you were going tc 
obtain I think what was called a flat rate foi 
buying advertising in combination. I think 
you were going to secure or attempt to secur‘ 
for us the individual rates for the Sun anc 
for the Province. 


Mr. Laking: I think you will probably knov 
we are most scrupulous in not over-steppin 
each other’s newspapers. I think Mr. Malon 
probably has it. By | 
| 

Mr. Malone: No, they are not available < 
the Journal. We sent over for them. I thougl 
we might have a set there. We have tel 
phoned Vancouver and asked them to ma 


them to you. 


advertising, you 
individual rate cards to the agencies. 


Mr. Malone: As far as I am aware, that 
correct. 


The Chairman: While we have been me; 
ing here this afternoon, our staff has bi 
busy. We have telephoned three advertis : 
agencies in Toronto. We phoned Goodis, Gc 
berg and we phoned Vickers and Benson <« 
we phoned Foster Advertising. 

In each case we spoke to the Media Depi/ 
ment. I should not say, “we”. Our staff, hi 
ever, spoke to the Media Department | 
tried to secure these rates for placing adi 
tisements singly in the Sun or in the Provi” 
and I am informed by our staff that at ni 
of these agencies did they have this infor’ 


tion on file. 
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We spoke in each case to a senior member 
n their Media Department. Comments were 
made in each case that they could get the 
nformation from the Rep but they did not 
nave them on file and according to the note I 
vas given, it would be rare they would want 
o insert an advertisement on an individual 
yvasis. So the question I must ask is this:—and 
_ apologize to the Globe and Mail people for 
resuming on their time and so the question I 
vould put to you, Mr. Malone, or indeed to 
fr. Keate who is with you is: to what extent 
o national advertisers use the Sun and not 
ae Province? 


Mr. Malone: I guess it is not too often. 
here is a pretty substantial discount. 


The Chairman: Does it ever happen? 


Mr. Malone: I would not say it never hap- 
ens. I could not give you a one hundred per 
*nt answer on that, but it would be very 
dom it happens. 

‘Iam surprised they have not got the rates. 
ie have advertisers all through Toronto, 
ontreal, New York, wherever they want, 
hd the rate is available. 


Senator Prowse: They are obviously not 
ying to sell it. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Prowse 
lakes the point. Would it be fair to con- 
ade—and I am not trying to embarrass you 
( put words into your mouth—but would it 
t fair to conclude that the representatives of 
IP. really do not try very hard to sell the 
Sn alone and conversely the reps from 
Sutham? 


Mr. Malone: We try to sell them in both. 
\s want them to go in both, but the rates are 
aulable. There is no restriction on the rates, 
bt it is much more attractive to go in both 
al we try to sell them both and as was 
“aarked in there, the advertising office or 
ul Sun does not operate under F.P. We oper- 
& a joint office in Toronto selling both 
Pers. We deliberately go out... 


‘he Chairman: That is R. C. Voigt? 


fr, Malone: We try to sell both papers but 
A can get an ad in either paper without any 
diiculty at all. 


he Chairman: So then this Mr. R. C. 
Vet, Who is the manager representing Pacific 
Piss in Toronto? 
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Mr. Malone: Yes, he was selling in both 
papers or individual papers. 


The Chairman: Does he sell any other 
papers besides? 


Mr. Malone:... 


The Chairman: He sells only for Pacific 
Press in Toronto? 


Mr. Malone: I will see that the rates are 
sent. 


The Chairman: I would still be most inter- 
ested in receiving those rates. 


Senator Prowse: May I ask a question? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: This question may look 
like it is being kind to somebody. I am won- 
dering if the reason for that would be as far 
as national advertisers are concerned they are 
obviously looking for as big an area as they 
can get and normally they want mass cover- 
age and what I would be interested in is: 
when you get to the locai advertiser, I can see 
a local advertiser deciding what paper would 
fit his purposes, but I am not sure I can see it 
for a national advertiser. 


The Chairman: I think the real question, 
Mr. Malone, is whether or not there is a real 
competition for advertising dollars in the 
newspaper business in Vancouver at the 
national level. 


Mr. Malone: It is much more competitive 
on the local level. At the national level, the 
paper serves different areas to some degree. 
For example, there is better service up in this 
part of the province with the morning paper 
and better for the national advertiser in that 
field. We try to sell both papers and make it 
as attractive as we Can to get both papers. 


The Chairman: I do not want to labour the 
point and we look forward to hearing from 
you. 

Now, Senators, turning to the Globe and 
Mail. 

I would say to Mr. Cooper, in compliance 
with our written request we received the 
brief from the Globe and Mail three weeks in 
advance and in fact I think more than three 
weeks in advance. It has been circulated and 
studied by the members of the Committee 
and I think for purposes of our discussion 
today, we can take the brief as read. 
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I will now offer you some time, ten or 
fifteen minutes, to expand upon or explain 
your brief, to amplify it and to talk about 
anything else that may be on your mind, sir. 

Following that the Senators would like to 
question you on the contents of your brief 
and on the other things you might say today 
and perhaps the other things which may be 
interesting them. 


Mr. James L. Cooper, President and Pub- 
lisher, The Toronto Globe and Mail: Thank 
you. Well, Mr. Chairman and Honourable 
Senators, I wonder if I might first of all com- 
plete the introduction made by Senator Davey 
and that is that the last name was George 
Bain whom he described as our Ottawa 
correspondent. 

It possibly is not very well known here but 
George is much more than that. He is associ- 
ate editor of the paper and we take that title 
very seriously. He is in touch with us very, 
very frequently indeed and I thought it only 
courtesy now we are trespassing on his home- 
ground that he should sit up here because of 
the high office he does hold. 

On my extreme right we have Mr. Bob 
Campbell who is our director of sales and 
promotion and he is also a hell of a good 
magic lantern operator; the point being that 
after our session is finished here, your very 
able Miss Barrie has most efficiently arranged 
that in the room immediately beneath us we 
can go to view a film. I think it’s about a 
sixteen minute presentation, which would be 
far better than anything I could say because 
it tells the short story of the only extra edi- 
tion that we have published in our career. 

That happens to be on the death of Senator 
Robert Kennedy or rather the shooting of 
Senator Kennedy. It was an American story. 
That was not the point. It was a story that 
occurred at the time and for the first time we 
could bring everybody back and start all over 
again and produce an extra edition. 

It tells that shortly and then goes into 
describe how something like a total of fifty 
thousand people contribute to the Globe and 
Mail each day with a daily total of something 
like a million words and far better than any- 
thing I can say, shows just what goes into a 
newspaper. 

It is not a hard-sell commercial, but you 
will find it very entertaining. And I promise 
if anybody doesn’t like it, they can come to 
me and I will give them their money back. 
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Senator Prowse: It would be worth mor 
than we pay for it though. 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. You can see by my whit 
hair I am an old man and have been forty 
seven years in the profession of newspapers. 

I have been preaching the virtue of brevit 
and at this advanced age and at this lat 
stage of the afternoon, I am not going | 
change that at all. I think you will rejoice | 
know that I do not propose to amplify m 
brief at all. There are a lot of subjects 
would be delighted to talk about with yc 
and if you omit one or two of the good one 
maybe I might chip in right on my own, but 
still think that it’s far more important th 
you, as Senators, should question us abo 
what you want to know, not just what v 
would like you to know. I may say with gre 
respect to all the presen ations tha have be: 
made here, I have found these questions mu: 
more interesting than the briefs. a | 


I have led with my chin in saying that b 
there it is; but in the great new name 
participatory journalism, let us get toget 
er. All I can say gentlemen is, “Shoot”. 


The Chairman: Senators, I am going 
avail myself of the opportunity of speaki 
first and I only have three questions reiati 
to this morning’s presentation of Mr. Malon: 

Perhaps I can introduce one of them 
apologizing to George Bain for not mi 
appropriately indicating his title of which,) 
course, I was aware. I do apologize. 


Mr. Bain: Iowe you many apologies. 


The Chairman: As to the questions: {) 
morning, in your absence, Mr. Bain, I 1 
asking Mr. Malone about the attitude of F; 
Publications to an Ottawa columnist {} 
appeared in all of their publications an! 
because of my familiarity with your colt 
and its general excellence, I used you as 
example. I said, “Why not reproduce Gecs 
Bain’s column in all of the F. P. paper 


Mr. Malone’s answer—and I hope he 
interrupt me if I do not in fairness give} 
gist of his comment, was that he thinks 
important that each one of the F. P. Publé 
tions has a personality of its own so that 
Globe and Mail in Toronto, for exam} 
could not easily be mistaken for the Swi 


Vancouver or for the Free Press in Winnit? 


He also said secondly that the i 
Mail is very jealous of George Bain | 


would not like to see him appearing regu: 
/ 


{ 


¢ 


m a daily basis in all of the other F. P. 
yublications. 


_I think I have quoted him correctly. I think 
‘ou were here. Would you comment on this? 
did Mr. Malone directly assert that you 
vould be jealous of George Bain’s column 
ppearing in other F. P. publications? 


Mr. Cooper: I think that by and large that 

‘ould be true. The Globe and Mail for a long 
me has had the tradition of trying to be a 
ttle different and a little more independent 
ewspaper and the point really is that this 
ates from the days when we were not 
ssociated with any newspaper at all and we 
ways refused steadfastly to syndicate our 
-aterial. The point being we did try to be a 
aldionai newspaper and we did try to sell in 
very major city in the country and it would 
| a little stupid to give away some of our 
jize stories to the opposition, so that has 
dilt up this tradition. 

Now that we are happily married, we are 
at quite as tough as that and I know 
Irman Smith. He is such a charmer, as you 
kow. He spoke so eloquently about the 
Cobe and Mail today and he came to see me 
ad I weakened and said, “Yes, he could use 
Corge Bain about once a week or so but no 
mre because we did not want Norman to 
aise it.” 

f think this is trying to keep the character 
© the Globe and Mail and trying to have it 
© sale different from other Papers across the 
cintry. We do not readily give it away. 


_*he Chairman: You would agree Mr. Keate 
isan equally charming fellow. Suppose he 
cae to you and said, “We would like to use 
Gorge Bain once a week in Vancouver.” 


fr. Cooper: I am not sure—no. Well, each 
mn to his own taste. One man’s meat is 
aither man’s poison. 

Well remember that Mr. Keate was inter- 
esd for a long time in Dennis Braithwaite. 

had the same arrangement there. He did 
Qc abuse it or overdo it and we were glad to 
hée him use Dennis Braithwaite. 
‘ow, Arthur Irwin of the Victoria paper is 
Move with Richard J. Needham. He is most 
Kea on using Needham and I am happy that 
the men can be dispersed in rationed doses 
AC'ss the country to give people the appetite 
Ho vay the Globe and Mail across Canada. 


ae Chairman: Do you think that rationed 
los of Richard J. Needham is all they can 
‘ted in Victoria? 
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Mr. Cooper: I do not know. I think he 
seems to be appreciated more in Victoria than 
in some parts of Ontario. 


The Chairman: The second question I 
would like to ask which relates out of this 
morning was the comment—again I hope I am 
not misquoting Mr. Maione—that the Globe 
and Mail takes a stronger editorial position 
than either the Star or Telegram. Would you 
agree with him? 


Mr. Cooper: Stronger in what way? I do not 
quite follow where the strength lies; in the 
strength of our opinion or in the affect of that 
Opinion? 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Malone made the 
comment. Perhaps I can put it to Mr. Doyle. 


Mr. Cooper: No. I should be very annoyed 
with Mr. Doyle if I did not think we were 
stronger. I am not sure that I am the man to 
say that. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Doyle, can you 
give me an example of the editorial position 
of the Globe and Mail being stronger than the 
Star and Telegram? 


Mr. Doyle: I do not think I would like to. I 
think that the Globe’s editorial position is 
usually very firm or responds very quickiy to 
given situations and has a consistency which 
may give it an extra measure of firmness. 


The Chairman: I am not quarreling with 
you, but would you not think it is equally 
true of the Toronto Star and the Toronto 
Telegram? 


Mr. Doyle: I think they both have strong 
editorial positions. 


The Chairman: I am not trying to embarras 
you. I said this morning I thought it was a 
very strange comment and that is why I am 
pursuing it. 

The third and last thing which I would like 
to pursue from this morning was the com- 
ments of Mr. Malone. You will recall, I am 
sure, my asking him about the Globe and 
Mail mast-head. I would like to put that same 
question to you. 

I will not read the mast-head now, but this 
morning’s mast-head in the Globe and Mail 
and indeed the mast-head every day, I see 
absolutely no reference of any kind to your 
association with F. P. Publications. It is 
apparent from your brief that you are not 
embarrassed by the association. I think you 
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are proud of it. It is equally apparent that F. 
P. Publications are proud of the Globe and 
Mail 

Would it not be in the public interest to 
indicate in your mast-head that this paper isa 
member of F. P. Publications? 


That reminds me of the story 
of the man who was going to work on 
Monday morning, if I may say, with respect 
for the presence of one or two ladies, and he 
thought that he had lost his manhood because 
he had never even thought of it. And frankly 
that is the answer. I had not even thought of 
it. 

The Chairman: Had you thought of it, Mr. 
Doyle? 


Mr. Doyle: I hadn’t either. 


Mr. Cooper: 


Senator Prowse: Think about it. 


Mr. Cooper: If I am not too old now, Mr. 
Chairman, I will think about it. 


The Chairman: Well, I am sure there are 
some things you are not too old to think 
about. And this question of the F.P. Publica- 
tions in the masthead is certainly one of 
them. For someone who has subscribed to the 
Globe and Mail for as long as I can remem- 
ber, I was under the impression and I think 
the citizens of Toronto—if I may quote a 
phrase used last evening here by Mr. Heine, 
the editor of the London Free Press—he 
referred repeatedly to the politically sophis- 
ticated electorate in the London area. I think 
those in Toronto are at least as sophisticated. 
I do not think the citizens of Toronto know 
that the Globe and Mail is a F.P. paper. I 
think they would be interested. I think you 


should consider it. 


Mr. Cooper: On our front page we have 
never hidden it. We put an announcement on 
the front page. As I say I have not thought of 
it. I am not quite sure of the virtue but as I 


say, to hell with virtue, we will think of the 


act. 

The Chairman: I am not at all suggesting 
that you are trying to hide it. 

IT have some other questions but I think 
perhaps I should now turn to the Senators. 

I think Senator Prowse is first. 


Senator Prowse: When did you become part 
of the F.P. family? 


Mr. Cooper: In late 1965. 
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Senater Prowse: From your point of view 
have you noticed any benefits from belongin; 


to the family? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, as I said in my brief, iti 
rather an intangible benefit but the grea 
benefit has been, as Mr. Smith put it far mor 
eloquently than I can, there has disappeare 
that fear of what is going to happen in th 
event of a forced sale and in the event of | 
death because we did have quite a time i 
1952 when George McCullough died. 


Senator Prowse: With Mr. Webster as you 
owner, surely you would not have thi 


problem? | 


Mr. Cooper: The problem about... 


Senator Prowse: Worrying about finanel 
insecurity, the type of thing Mr. Smith wi 
talking about. ; 


Mr. Cooper: No, but if Mr. Webster 


die 
that was the problem. : 


Senator Prowse: Well, who is in there? 
not Mr. Webster still there? : 


Mr. Cooper: He is in F.P., yes. 


Senator Prowse: Your problem is if he di 
you would have to worry about whether | 
heirs would decide to carry on? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes, what would happen to { 
Globe and Mail in the event of Mr. Webste 
death? This was at the time before | 


merger. 


Senator Prowse: So that as it is now ) 
have the continuity of a corporation insti 
of the philanthropy of an individual owner. 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Has it enabled you to gi 
any service to your readers that you were ) 


able to give before? 


Mr. Cooper: I do not know quite how « 
phrase that. We have gone ahead as if |! 


a group at all so I have done things an¢/ 
the extent that I have not been stopped \ 
to the extent that we have continued a #) 
of progression, on which I was most keen, 
certainly have benefited, but this is a nega/ 
form of benefit, if you follow me. | 

There has been no harassment. There 
been no pulling in. There has been no re 
ing up for all the ambitions that we had a) 
can get very glorious and describe som) 
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aese to you, but there has been no interrup- 
ion. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you are 
anning the kind of paper you took pleasure 
a and pride in, am I correct? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. We are proud but never 
itisfied. 


‘Senator Prowse: Has there been any change 
. that you have been able to be more satis- 
ed since? 


Mr. Cooper: I think so, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Can you describe the areas 
there was an increase of 


| 


: which 
stisfaction? 


‘Mr. Cooper: Yes. On account of the corpo- 
ite side of the business, I was very proud 
ideed of having launched Canada’s first 
(ily business newspaper. 

If you recall, when I took over we pub- 
lhed a report on business purely as a section 
i the paper and the great cross I have to 
tar in life now is I could never get anyone 
i Canada to call it, “Report on Business”. 
ey always say that business thing or the 
tsiness section. 


One of the first things I did was to incresae 
i publication to three timse a week and then 
Iot cold feet and we took a survey and the 
S'vey peopie, the research people, came back 
ed said most emphatically that we could not 
gas a dai:y newspaper, that the businessmen 
hi too much to read and he did not want 
arthing more over his desk so I held back 
fi some time. 

uater on we took the chance and we went 
tifive days a week and it has been the most 
Sicessful thing we have done in recent 
yirs. 

|| 


‘enator Prowse: You call yourself a nation- 
alaewspaper. How much of your circulation 
a5 daily basis is outside of Metropolitan 
‘onto? 


i 
fr. Cooper: Oh, outside 
Tonto, about half of it. 


Metropolitan 


enator Prowse: Pardon? 
| 


ir, Cooper: About half of it. 
enator Prowse: Well, how much of it is, 
foexample, west of Sault Ste. Marie or east 
of Tontreal or east of Cornwall, let me put it 
| Way. 


ir. Cooper: This is the daily paper? 


,} 
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Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Cooper: Not the Report on Business. 
The Report on Business is all sold separately 
and we have twenty thousand. 


I will run them down very quickly, if I 
may. Newfoundland, 136; Nova Scotia, 791; 
Prince Edward Island, 86; Senator McElman 
will be glad to note in New Brunswick we 
have 640; in Manitoba, 2112; Saskatchewan, 
548; Alberta, 950; and British Columbia, 842; 
and the total—this is outside Ontario—is 
seven thousand, something. 


On top of that—this is seven thousand 
during the week, it would be about nine thou- 
sand or ten thousand on Saturdays and then 
there is another twenty thousand on the 
“Report on Business”. 


The Chairman: I think you did not give us 
the Quebec figure. 


Mr. Cooper: 2,060. 


Senator Prowse: On the 15th of December 
the T. Eaton Company in your city of Toronto 
decided to dispense with the services Ol, eek 
think it was, 196 or about 200 of their mainte- 
nance employees and they were going to 
replace them with a contract with another 
company which actually paid wages scales 
considerably less. 


Have you carried any story on this at all? 


Mr. Cooper: If I may, sir, with great 
respect, I do not think the answer to that is 
just a simple, “Yes”, or “No”, 

Let me just give you a very slight indica- 
tion of the background. There is a story that 
is carried in the New Lead which is a Guild 
publication. 

I did not hear of it until two days ago just 
as I was on my way over here. Mr. Doyle has 
gone into the subject and I would be glad to 
have him talk to you. 

There is one point I would like to make 
about it and that is this. Let me say first of 
all, it is refreshing to find that the New Lead 
people are taking an interest in the quality of 
the paper rather than just in salaries and 
hours. I think that is very pleasing to see. I 
am not at all impressed by their product. I 
think they should have produced something 
better which would reflect on their editorial 
skills. The point is what is in it is what 
matters and that is the question of news 
judgment. How good was that story? 

I am not imputing any motive at all with 
the Guild, none at all, but I would point out 
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two things. This concerns maintenance work- 
ers. Some time ago the Toronto Telegram 
replaced its maintenance workers, who were 
members of the Gui.d, by contracting outina 
similar instance. 

Right now at the moment the Toronto Star 
js in the process of moving to a new building 
and it is talking to the Guild about what 
happens to the maintenance workers, so you 
can see a Guild member, wri ing abou: this, 
as we all are influenced in our news values in 
what we are interested in, may not be com- 
pletely objective in this story and there are 
other facets to it. 

As to the merits of the story as such, I 
would like Mr. Doyle to explain them to you. 


Mr. Doyle: First of all, if I may and if Mr. 
Cooper will forgive me, I would like to ampli- 
fy one of the last sentences in which you 
talked about the objectivity of the Guild 
member. 

I think perhaps you meant to say perhaps 
the objectivity of the Guild member writing 
in the Gui.d pub.ication. 

I do not think there is any question of the 
objectivity of Gui.d reporters when he is 
working on his own job. 


Mr. Cooper: No. 


Mr. Doyle: This is, as Mr. Cooper indicated, 
a continuing story. What is happening to not 
just the maintenance workers but to other 
groups of empioyees in the farming out proc- 
ess. It is a story we have carried on a number 
of occasions and I think most recently in this 
particular area in having to do with the 
Toronto-Dominion Centre and the large 
maintenance employee system that was set up 
to serve that particular complex. 


The man in our organization who is an 

authority on this is our chief labour reporter, 
Wilfred List. Wilfred heard about this par- 
ticular situation at Eaton’s, the one of which 
you speak, roughly, I would say, about ten 
days ago, or he heard the rumbling about it. 
It had been going on for some time. It was not 
that big an operation. It was not shooting off 
any fireworks early in December. It wasn’t 
shooting off many fireworks at that particular 
time but there was something there. 
- He did in fact look into it. And he came 
back and talked about it to the appropriate 
people at our place and he outlined the facts 
as he saw them which were not entirely as 
they had been reported in the New Lead, but 
indicates there is something there for our 
interest. 
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He said, however, the real story had to bi 
told in the context of what is happening it 
several other firms. He listed a number o 
firms. He said he wanted to have a good lool 
at the Globe and Mail among other papers 
He mentioned the other two papers as well 
He said he particularly wanted to look at th 
federal government because the federal gov 
ernment has been involved in this. | 


He wanted to do these several things but e 
the particular time he was coming down wit 
the flu. That is neither here nor there—ther 
are other people who can do the assignments. 

The point is: the story is being worked 01 
whatever he finds. | 

I cannot attempt to give you what his ana 
ysis of the situation wiil be, but it was in th 
works before the New Lead story appeare 
and it is still in the works. I 

I would like to add a kind of foo'noe, if 
may. I have heard in the brief submitted | 
the Newspaper Guild, it was stated the mer 
bers were pleased they would be getting aw: 
from—I think they called it—shotgun journée 
ism where every city edi or wanted the sio 
yesterday. They hailed this as a progressi’ 
move in a newspaper and thought we shou 
take it a lot further, and I agree with them. 

We should do far more research. We shou 
do far more planning. We should put far le 
emphasis on whether we are first, and mc 
on whether we are right and whether we ¢ 
thorough, whether we should cover this pé! 
ticular story. 


Senator Prowse: In other words this } 
going to be more than a story of two hund:! 
people who have been let go by one firn 


Mr. Doyle: Precisely. I do not think th: 
are two hundred people. There are Ss0/ 
there who are being transferred to the ot) 
companies. There are some that are choos: 
to go into retirement because retirement is 
their advan‘age. If they take retivement, t’) 
get severance benefits so if you do not hi 
too long to go on your contract, it balan 
the thing. 

He is looking into that si uation and hil 
looking into a number of other companies ic 
as I say a number of other institutions incll. 
ing the government to see what the situa’! 
will be. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, this st) 
has not just been neglected or forgo ten? 


Mr. Doyle: No, it has not, sir. 
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Senator Prowse: 
nforma.ion. 


Now, what are you able to give to the 
hain, and the other people and the other 
lewspapers in your chain or your group? I 
m primarily interested in the editorial 
spec . The business end—perhaps somebody 
Ise could deal with that. I am interested in 
he role and providing people with the widest 
iossible dissemination of news. 


Mr. Cooper: Well, senator, we, as you 
now, don’t just throw the Globe and Mail in 
ie field or all over the place, but we have 
‘ft it more or less to the individual pubiish- 
rs to ask us for what they would like. 


Thank you for your 


‘Senator Prowse: Well, what do you get; do 
du get any benefit from the chain or group 
wnership? 


‘Mr. Cooper: On editorial matters? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. In the way of news 
irvices or facilities that would enable you to 
m out or provide your readers with more 
formation than you were able to do before 
ou belonged to a group. 


‘Mr. Cooper: Well, we wouldn’t use a great 
¢al of their material, as I said in my brief. 
‘e would now and again use Mr. Bruce 
itehison, and on other occasions—I well 
call on the anniversary of D-Day we were 
Sick for someone to write about the anniver- 
Sy, and that was the occasion that we used 
I, Malone’s article and then we took it to 
tk on the editorial page; that is quite a 
cferent matter. 

‘(he greatest thing I think has been the 
Egress quite properly in the Ottawa Bureau 
viere we now have at the moment men who 
a doing such a good job here and we com- 
hie facilities because it so happens the trans- 
fi of the Norlite Building into a press build- 
ir was just about that time. They were going 
tlir separate way and we were going our 
Starate way, and this seemed to be a good 
Oasion to join forces, and as a result of 
JQing those forces we have a librarian, and 
Ww do have the girl answering the telephone 
an who takes the messages which I am 
aliid are often from irate subscribers who 
cé't get the circulation office for the non- 
devery of their paper. 

_ his combination, the setting up of a 
lilary, this kind of mutual breaking-off and 
Tubing-off together is one of the virtues. 


*nator Prowse: Then you wouldn’t be able 
too that unless you belonged to a group? 
11425—6 
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Mr. Cooper: Well, we wouldn’t have had 
such great benefit, and although I was very 
keen I think I might still have gone with the 
expense of a librarian because I think that is 
an important part of our service. 


Senator Prowse: Now, with the matter of 
recruitment of staff, what policy do you 
follow there? Where do you recruit your 
staff? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, it is a complete cross-sec- 
tion. Being a Torono newspaper we can 
attract people from other newspapers, people 
who want to come into a bigger city. We do 
have some from the schools of journalism and 
we do get quite a number from the universi- 
ties directed to us. One of the good things is 
people with sociological degrees coming into 
the profession now and we like to give them 
on-the-job training in the office, and every 
summer we have about twelve of them come 
in. Out of that twelve I think this year we 
have about six coming back from that 
number. 


Senator Prowse: What training do you give 
them? What provisions do you have for train- 
ing them? 


Mr. Cooper: You mean the students in the 
summer? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Cooper: They are given courses involv- 
ing libel and what-have-you by one of our 
senior editors and they have a weekly session 
with the managing editor, and Mr. Doyle has 
them—this may interest you in view of your 
previous question, but he has them into the 
editorial board only one at a time. We do that 
generally. 

As for the regular staff, we have an office 
rule that goes for all departments, and we 
pay half the fees for anyone who wants to 
improve himself by taking courses. That is 
largely a great benefit to people who come to 
us from other countries who may have lan- 
guage difficulties or communication difficul- 
ties. 

We have sent... I remember Joan Hollo- 
bon, to Columbia in New York, to study 
medical reporting and David Spurgeon was 
there before. David Spurgeon definitely was 
doing the medical beat; spent three months in 
the hospital without doing anything. 

There are many other seminars that we 
send to. We send someone to Western almost 
every year to the business school and we 
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encourage this generally, but by and large we 
have found that if a man is good and the best 
form of training he can get is that we give 
him the time and the opportunity to deal in 
depth with the stories that we try to report in 
the Globe and Mail. 

Now, with all due respect to the previous 
publisher here, I think the days of the highly 
individualized personal publisher newspaper 
went out with William Randolph Hearst and 
Lord Beaverbrook, perhaps. 

Sex and crime, food and fashion, all the old 
sounding boards are not good enough any 
more. People want the sociological studies, 
they want reporting in depth on education, on 
culture, politics, and no matter how many 
number of things. 

Our readers, at least we hope, are scattered 
over a larger area and are a little more 
sophisticated and educated to this kind of 
access on high attitudes. That isn’t enough 
because they want a reasoned type of editori- 
al. They want the background in depth in 
order to make up their opinions, and they 
want most of all—I am not joking about this 
part—participation. It is quite an elite who 
want to join us in discussing things, either 
letters to the editor or a newspaper article. 

Newspapers have a new dimension now. 
They used to be opinions on the news but 
now we have interpretation of the news 
which is a very useful service because your 
writing can be a little more illuminating, a 
little more contentious, which we would like 
it to be in the newspaper columns. 


Senator Prowse: Well, how do you deal 
with the situation, clearly defining for the 
public—supposing I pick up a newspaper and 
I read it, and so I know whether I am reading 
fact or whether I am reading an opinion, or a 
mixture? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, we have page 6 which is 
opinion—which is editorial opinion. Page 7, 
which is interpretation. The rest of the news 
we try to keep as fair as we can. I was going 
to say objective, but I should never use that 
word. 

And on Saturday we have separate pages to 
cover the provinces and other things, and 
obviously news comments from these differ- 
ent areas. 


The Chairman: May I ask a question on 
this point? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. 
The Chairman: You say in your brief that 


the Globe and Mail is independent politically 
then you go on to say by no means neutral 
That phrase “by no means neutral” struck me 
as being rather familiar, and sure enougl 
there it was in Professor Merrill’s book “The 
Elite Press” which spoke so favourably of th 
Winnipeg Free Press and of the Globe an 
Mail. 

It says that you are independent politically 
You chose those very words “by no mean 
neutral.” It goes on to say in the very nex 
sentence: “Ideologically the paper is to th 
right but certainly to the thoughtful and caln 
right.” 

Would you, Mr. Cooper, describe the Glob 
and Mail as being ideologically to the right? 


Mr. Cooper: No, because the longer I liv 
the more I can never find where the centre is 


The Chairman: So you disagree wit 
Professor Merrill? | 

Mr. Cooper: I don’t necessarily disagre 
with him. I just don’t know just where th 
right and where the centre are. I don’t kno 
whether we are right, centre, or extreme lef, 
and there is one thing I love, and that is i 
get a letter saying “Krushchev Cooper, yo 
communist,” on the same day that I get 
letter which says “All you publishers are Be 
Street bastions.” 


The Chairman: So you don’t agree that ti 
paper is to the right? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, I think wherever t 
centre is there you find the Globe and Mail. | 


The Chairman: You think to the centre, 
therefore Professor Merrill is wrong? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, I don’t know. 


Senator Prowse: Well, you take sid) 
depending on how you like them at the time 


Mr. Cooper: Personal things never en! 
into it. 


Senator Prowse: I mean, rather than 
direct yourself to editorialize you judge t 
various things that come up then take yc 
stand on the basis of what you think are t} 
merits of the piece without worrying abc) 
whether you are to the right or the left | 
centre? | 


Mr. Cooper: Yes, except it is an ol 
thing—there was a long seminar last yér 
which was promoted by the London School f 
Economics on how editorial policy is reach). 
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Je were very flattered that we were asked 
» take part in it. 

The Globe and Mail has a kind of formal 
smosis, a formal character and tradition, and 
hardly ever have to discuss a fixed idea, 
that we will do about it, because we know 
sfore we talk about it. We more or less have 
1 attitude on things which means—we have 
| keep up with the traditions of the Globe 
aud Mail. 

‘We have the liberty of the subject and 
‘ings like that. 


Senator Prowse: Well, that leads me to the 
‘ggestion, when people say, and we have 
Id people here that tell me that they don’t 
lve any trouble talking to editors because 
tey think the same way you do; I mean the 
(obe and Mail. 


Mr. Cooper: Well, I can tell you that we 
cagree. 


Senator Prowse: 
ciferences? 


Do you have editorial 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. I think I will pass that on 
t| Mr. Doyle. 


Mr. Doyle: We work with an editorial 
bard of five or six people, depending on the 
prticular news at the particular time. The 
nmbers of the board spend roughly two 
hirs prior to our daily editorial conference 
kking over their own newspaper and other 
Nvspapers coming into the office, including 
o'er periodicals, standard radio broadcasting, 
piticularly their own particular specialities. 
Dring that same period of time I am usually 
pparing a list of things that have attracted 
m attention either the night before or on my 
wy to work or whatever it may be. Also 
diing that same period I have a brief confer- 
ere with the publisher on matters relating to 
ecorial policy, matters relating to every 
fat of the operation of the paper. 

y the time I come to the conference I have 
a st of subjects, and I will introduce the 
Suject and usually throw it in the direction 
ofa particular individual because most of 
yor subjects are divided up according to the 
art of specialty of the writer. 

‘e will discuss the thing and we will dis- 
cu what the particular ramifications of the 
das events as far as our standard policy is 
cOverned—the policy that we followed in the 
Pa in that particular situation, how did it 
chage, if it did change, and is there any 
Paicular reason why we should write again 
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on the subject. In that rare situation where 
you can say “I can’t find a parallel for this— 
this is something that we haven’t touched 
before in any way, shape or form’’, we usual- 
ly get into a discussion of whether we know 
enough to write about it. If we don’t, we 
perhaps detail a man from the board to take 
some time and find out himself or maybe we 
know of course that we can trust our own 
institution or a writer from outside our own 
institution to get us an answer. 


If that is the case we go ahead with it; or 
with the subject. We may have arguments; 
we may have very vigorous arguments 
amongst our own company, and there may be 
some shouting, but I think it is safe to say 
here, and repeat it, that no individual is com- 
pelled if he believes very differently. Most 
editorial writers I have worked with—and I 
only know the Globe and Mail because I have 
not worked for any other newspaper—most of 
the people are quite professional, and if your 
subject that particular day doesn’t necessarily 
quite agree with the line they usually take, I 
will allow their point. I will argue mine and 
tell you what I think, but I also say that I will 
allow your point and I agree that you should 
write that way, but they much prefer to write 
it themselves. 

In that respect, I feel we have control. And 
if there is going to be a degree of differences 
with our own opinions, we will generally 
agree. 

As I said, on most subjects we can come to 
a general agreement, but we only have one 
rule: we say that if we change in any marked 
degree we must acknowledge in the editorial 
itself this difference in the position we have 
taken before, and we must give our reasons 
for changing. This can become a pretty 
laborious exercise sometimes, particularly if 
you are changing who you are going to sup- 
port in a national election, and perhaps the 
editorial can become a bit tedious. 

It is necessary for us as well as for our 
readers, I think, to say things this way. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you get 
out of your pattern and explain why? 


Mr. Doyle: Yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Doyle, the Globe and 
Mail did switch its national selection in the 
federal election in 963. When Mr. Bassett 
was here before Christmas he was telling us 
that the Telegram also switched parties and 
made the same switch you did in an election. 
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He told us that it cost the Telegram 10,000 
readers. What was your experience at the 
Globe and Mail? 


Mr. Doyle: I know it cost us one member of 
the Senate but he did come back. I don’t 
think it had a very perceptible change in 
circulation, but perhaps we had a few irate 
readers leave us and a few others join us. 


The Chairman: It is not intended as a face- 
tious question, but why would the Telegram 
lose 10,000 readers and you lose only a few? 


Mr. Doyle: Well, I think there is a good 
answer for that. I don’t think we are identi- 
fied in our readers’ eyes any more as a party 
newspaper. We support parties in elections 
and as we said in an editorial footnote not 
long ago that as far as national elections are 
concerned we are back trying to sharpen our 
knives to get after those who were elected. 


We have a position of being almost con- 
stantly in opposition so people don’t buy us. 
They think we are biased, or because they are 
Tory members or Liberal members, or mem- 
bers of the NDP. 


Senator Prowse: Do you follow a policy 
which has been attributed to the London 
Times but because I am not a regular reader 
of that I wouldn’t know, and that is that there 
seems to be an attitude that a powerful news- 
paper has a responsibility to be a little criti- 
cal of government at all times regardless of 
what system it might be. 


Is this a problem of policy or not? 


Mr. Doyle: I think you do have a responsi- 
bility, to a certain extent, to be in opposition 
on your editorial page. I think you have a 
responsibility to say so when you think some- 
thing is correct, but I don’t think you can 
ever say “I don’t know.” 

Maybe some do now, even those with gen- 
eral party support, to encourage that 
responsibility by pointing out what in their 
judgment is in error, or what in their judg- 
ment is wrongdoing. 


Mr. Cooper: Just as a matter of policy with 
the Globe and Mail, if we make a mistake we 
will admit it, if it is our mistake; and to this 
extent I was over-simplifying when I said the 
Telegram had had people on maintenance 
who were in the Guild and I would correct it 
by saying that the Telegram after consulta- 
tion with the Guild reversed their decision. 

But my point is still good; that there is 
interest in the Guild in maintenance work 
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which indeed might colour their sense 
news. 


| 

Senator Prowse: Well, I think this is t 
thing that I was getting at. With that, » 
have had people who have said that it w 
the policy on their paper in editorials tt 
they would never require an editorial writ 
to write on a subject where he was expre 
ing an opinion to which he was opposed. 
gather from what you said your men took t 
professional attitude, and that is that wl 
had to be written, unless it was a matter 
great interest with them, they then wo1 
write a professional article explaining wl 
was the consensus of your group opinion. | 
that correct? 


Mr. Doyle: Yes, that is correct. a 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you de 
expect people to become prima donnas or; 
take the attitude... 


Mr. Doyle: I don’t regard them as pri} 
donnas, but if they say they would rather | 
write I think then that is a matter of th; 
conscience, and I respect that. 


Senator Prowse: You say you would acc) 
that? 


Mr. Doyle: Yes. And as I said, on occasi! 
they do. One occasion that I recall tha) 
differed with Mr. Cooper was the questior) 
whether we should destroy the housing) 
Toronto Island one year or the next. — 
Cooper was very strongly opposed on ~ 
subject, and we took very strongly oppe; 
positions; Mr. Cooper’s based on costs and |! 
lack of housing in his particular case, | 
very good causes, and I said, “Well, fine, I) 
going to back out.” And I did. Then lt 
editorial writer put in a couple of words | 
made it look a little better and put it in} 
paper. It was the policy of the paper } 
people often say, “Why don’t you have by 
editorials as they do in newspapers in 
bee?” We do have byline newspapers—'! 
byline in there at the top of the mas hi 
and it is the byline of the publisher of) 
paper. So that what appears above the fo) 
the consensus of the viewpoint of the pay 
so I don’t think a person who says, “Well! 
right, I don’t think I agree with that ) 


particularly; I would rather write it ibe 


a % 


is in any way demeaning himself in doing 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you i 
him as a writer and not because hi} 
expressing his particular opinion and h 
{ 
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mains anonymous to the public anyway; is 
‘is correct? 
| 


‘Mr. Doyle: Well, he remains anonymous to 
ie public. He is hired as a writer but I do 
jace very high stock on the Opinion of the 
yembers who are on the board which is why 
tese “High Noons” don’t come up too often. 

You have people whose intelligence you 
npect. You can walk in being fairly con- 
\iced of the editorial line that we are going 
t take, and eventually turn on my head by 
sneone else producing facts that will knock 
idown, and I might also add that it is an 
iirequent thing with our editorial board to 
gout away from your typewriter to write an 
etorial and watch an editorial writer go 
dyn to the floor to check a few facts with 
t) reporter who covered the story last night 
wich leads to the editorial today, who in 
psibly fifteen or twenty minutes would 
ejie back and say, “I have a new subject.” 


‘his is just not the case, and we allow for 
thigs we don’t know yet, haven’t been writ- 


te yet, and those are things which we accept. 


enator Prowse: Do you ever use a signed 
edorial in the editorial pages themselves? 


(x, Doyle: No. I say they are signed by the 
prorietors of the paper, but in addition to 
th we do have... 


mmator Prowse: In other words, it is 
abays the expression of the Paper on the 
edorial page or in that section reserved for 
he type of thing? 


Ir. Doyle: Yes. 


nator Prowse: Why wouldn’t you have or 
isthe device which I think Le Devoir uses 
Whre they have signed editorials all the 
im? 


. Doyle: Well, I would be inclined if I 
va ed to go in that direction to hire a couple 
f her columnists because after all we say 
vh that editorial is, It is a column telling 
OUwhat that individual’s opinion is. It 
loer’t even work completely for Mr. Ryan, 
S pu know. 

‘en someone says, “The New York Times 
ay’ and you quote something something 
‘or their editorial page, and then you turn 
roid and say, “Scotty Reston said this 
loting,” it means two entirely different 

3. I believe that applies to Canadian 
*Wapers as well. 


Stator Prowse: Well, then, you obviously 
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buy the situation that a newspaper in its own 
right expresses opinion and it doesn’t just 
express the opinions of other people. This is 
what happens with your editorial pages 
which in effect are the Globe and Mail’s 
opinion? 


Mr. Doyle: Well, it is the collective opinion 
of a group of people at the Globe and Mail. 


Senator Prowse: Maybe you can give us 
some guidance here. I know one of the prob- 
lems that concerns us is the development of a 
very large number of one-newspaper towns, 
As an example we had one group here who 
Said they felt that they would have to be 
careful not to get too involved in something 
because there was only one paper and that 
perhaps it would be an abuse of their position 
to take too strong a position. 


Would you comment on that? 


Mr. Doyle: I think probably one-newspaper 
towns to tend to go in that direction, and I 
think it’s unfortunate. I think perhaps just 
speaking for myself—and Mr. Cooper may 
want to give us his judgment on this-—I think 
perhaps in those one-newspaper towns it 
would be better to take your strong-ranging 
points or opinions and put them on the 
editorial page to start the dialogue but make 
sure you have the space for the people who 
responded to it. But if you don’t specify this 
you don’t have the argument and I don’t 
think the editorials make the great pro- 
nouncements because I believe this argument 
has gone by the board long ago. It is just 
meant for daily dialogue. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, instead of 
trying to be completely objective, maybe you 
would be better to admit in there that there 
is no such thing as being objective? 


Mr. Cooper: I hope you will forgive me for 
repeating it, but it is one of my favourite 
expressions, that there is no such thing as an 
objective newspaper. The point I am trying to 
make is, supposing there was an absolute. 
Supposing there could possibly be an objec- 
tive newspaper; where in the whole of 
Canada would you find one single objective 
reader? The reader himself will freak out. 
How many times do we receive letters to the 
editors saying “How dare you say this.” This 
happens over and over again. There is no 
objective reader and there is no objective 
Paper. 

All we are trying to be is fair, and we try 
to be argumentative, and admit when we are 
wrong, and that is the best we can do. 
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Senator Prowse: Would you say that per- 
haps, then, the greatest sin that could be com- 
mitted would be for a person, in trying to be 
so fair, to do nothing, when a clear expression 
of opinion was called for? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes, but we don’t think just by 
producing a paper we can pre-digest his 
pablum. 


The Chairman: Mr. Cooper, I would like to 
ask you about your role in Canada’s self-pro- 
claimed national newspaper. The Globe and 
Mail is Canada’s national newspaper accord- 
ing to your brief you say in two ways. One, 
you are distributed across the country on the 
day of publication, and the other is that you 
are designed to meet the needs of readers in 
all parts of the country. 

I suppose you mean specific needs of the 
readers in all parts of the country as opposed 
to all of their needs? 


Mr. Cooper: Oh, yes. 


The Chairman: Well, my question is this. 
When Mr. Bassett was here he told us that 
the Telegram was the most quoted newspaper 
in Canada. Isn’t it strange that the Telegram 
should be more quoted than the Globe and 
Mail if you are Canada’s national newspaper? 


Mr. Cooper: It would indeed be strange. 
The Chairman: You don’t agree with that? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, I just say it is strange. I 
don’t know. 


The Chairman; In your opinion. 
Mr. Cooper: I don’t know. 


The Chairman: Are you a hockey fan, Mr. 
Cooper? 


Mr. Cooper: Not particularly. 
The Chairman: Are you, Mr. Doyle? 
Mr. Doyle: Not particularly. 


The Chairman: May I ask you a question 
about hockey? I think the hockey published 
in the Globe and Mail is pretty good. I have 
been in Ottawa all week and I still don’t 
know who won the game last night in Pitts- 
burgh, between Oakland and Pittsburgh. I 
think it is important to note that it was in 
Pittsburgh and not on the west coast. I would 
be interested to find out. 


Mr. Cooper: Oakland, 3; Pittsburgh, 3. 
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The Chairman: Well, I would suggest - 
you that copy of the Globe and Mail wi 
purchased somewhere in the middle of tl 
morning because at the Chateau Lauri 
where I stay, when I buy the Globe and Mc 
to have with my breakfast at eight o’clock : 
eight-thirty, those hockey scores are not ij 
Even if the Leafs had played in Toronto la 
night, at eight o’clock the next morning in t] 
nation’s capital, Canada’s national newspap 
doesn’t give you the score of Canada’s natio 
al game played in the city in which Canad 
national newspaper is printed. 


This used to grieve me greatly when I liv 
in Ottawa, when my home was in Ottaw 
that the copy of the Globe and Mail that \ 
received at our home was, I believe, a copy | 
something like the copy which is on sale 
Toronto about 34 hours from now. This is n 
a facetious question, but why don’t y 
arrange that to have your final edition solid 
the national capital? Surely the national caj 
tal deserves the final edition of a natior 
newspaper. 


Mr. Cooper: It is strange and quite a coin} 
dence that I find at the very top of whai| 
have been reading from, it is headed “Otta’, 
Circulation.” When I took over in 1963 ° 
sold 4,200 copies of the paper in Ottawa} 
thought that was ridiculous for a_natioi| 
newspaper to sell so few in the nation’s ca} 
tal, so like all new brooms I was pretty am; 
tious, which was Cooper’s folly. 


They used to get in those days the 9) 
edition and I said that wasn’t good enouj; 
Senator Davey wants to know who Wi 
between Oakland and Pittsburgh. And Is) 
we have to get delivery of the midnijt 
edition. 

Well, we tried, and I am sorry; it dict 
work out. Late editions, truck troubles, ? 
many complaints. We had two circulat) 
executives here; have nervous breakdows. 
We just couldn’t make it; the distance 1S 
too great to get that copy here, because, sé 
tor, you don’t realize, to have the paper} 
your breakfast table I have to have ita 
Ottawa at four o’clock in the morning, ‘J 
even by increasing the trucks from three 
fourteen I still couldn’t get it out to the bs 
and get it to be delivered in time. 


The Chairman: Well, what about by tM 
or by air? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, we tried. The other tl 
is that there is no airline service, so what 
do every day—and this is the copy the! 1 
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aave brought here—is we air express copies 
of our paper and it should arrive here 
between eleven and eleven-thirty in the 
morning. 


_ The Chairman: Well, the Committee meets 
it ten o’clock. 


Mr. Cooper: Well, I am sorry. I can’t play 
fames with the time. 


_ The Chairman: Well, I made one suggestion 
jbout the masthead and now I will make a 
econd. You should re-examine the original 
rust you had when you arrived as a new 
room, because... 


t Mr. Cooper: What; and have another circu- 
ition man in the loony bin! Let me explain. 
‘here is another thing you must understand, 
enator. The extra copies that we do air 
xpress here we do as a service. Each copy 
osts me 22 cents to send and it is on sale at 
ne Chateau Laurier for 15 cents, because I 
in’t obviously go to the gril there and charge 
) cents for the bulk delivery and more for 
ie highly expensive one in the afternoon. So, 
lease, senator, don’t get too many people 
anting the final edition at 15 cents because I 
ill have to put the price up. 


Mr. Fortier: The Montreal Gazette will 
ve you last night’s hockey scores. 


The Chairman: Well, I often buy the 
azette. How are these papers air-expressed, 
id at what time? 


‘Mr. Cooper: Well, I don’t know the actual 
tails but it is the first available air express. 
‘ere is a very early plane after midnight 
lit its is no good to us because it doesn’t 
(rry newspapers. 


The Chairman: Well, it doesn’t carry pas- 
‘ngers either because I have taken it. 


‘Mr. Cooper: Well, let me finish this argu- 
tent, senator, and say that in 1963 we sold 
“200 but now we sell 11,800 in Ottawa and 
te amazing thing that I have discovered is 
tat they don’t buy it for the hockey scores 
éd the baseball scores. I find that people 
ty the Globe and Mail for the background, 
ta features, and the other articles, and they 
lefer the Globe and Mail delivered fairly 
tgularly against one that was so hit-and- 
Tss and they never knew when they got it. 


The Chairman: Well, I agree with your 
roly. I think it’s good, even if from my point 
C view it is not a satisfactory reply, because 
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of course you look for more than hockey 
scores. 


Senator McElman: Are you also not an avid 
football fan? 


Mr. Cooper: The only thing I am not, is a 
baseball fan because it is the baseball scores 
that give away what time our paper goes to 
press. 


The Chairman: I am interested in the policy 
which the Globe and Mail has which I think 
is unique—it may not be, but it certainly is 
unusual in that you do not honour press 
release deadlines. Would you comment on 
that, please, why that is a policy? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, one of the reasons is 
that—I am not quite sure what your profes- 
sion is, and I have to be rather careful, but 
let us say the Globe and Mail is not just for 
public relations people, whether they are 
described as communication consultants, or 
whatever. 


We take the view that most of them are in 
business, it is their very business to manufac- 
ture and manipulate the news. Their idea is 
to get something into the paper which we 
otherwise wouldn’t put in, and our policy is 
that we like to go out and dig our own news. 

Now, as has been said earlier today, 
Canada is mainly an _ evening-newspaper 
country, so these smart public relations men 
got a grand idea. They would have these 
artificially-imposed release times and they 
would hand out their stuff the day before, 
two days before, for release at 2 p.m. on a 
certain day. That meant the evening papers 
could get them, study them, write them up, 
and put them in their main edition and get 
the first bite. 


We were left, the good old Globe and Mail, 
the paper of record, would come trailing 
behind. So we said to heck with that. We 
would get the news and we would publish it 
when we get it. 

The result is now that more often than not 
the releases are made during the day. The 
evening papers scramble and we manage to 
get them out and we have it in the paper. It 
is as simple as that. We don’t like the news 
being managed; we don’t like being told by 
consultants just when and how we are going 
to publish the news. 


The Chairman: Well, for the record, and I 
think I must add for the record, that I have, 
never even in my more political days, put a 
press release of any kind at any time through 
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the Globe and Mail. I think your answer is an 
interesting one because while I am sure that 
much of the public relations material that you 
receive doesn’t qualify as hard news, I am 
sure there are from time to time hard news 
releases, things which are legitimate news 
stories in which times are placed. 


Do your honour those? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, we honour things like 
the budget, we honour things like the Carter 
Commission Report and then we break our 
necks to get them in. We spend many, many 
thousands of dollars in Ottawa to get your— 
in reverse to your hockey scores .. You take 
the Carter Commission Report, for instance. 
We sent not only reporters up but we had 
editors up, we had people punching the tapes 
so that the moment it was released we could 
take it from the Bell headquarters and put it 
on the data speedphone. From there it went 
into typesetting in our head office and inside 
of 40 minutes we had six pages on the Carter 
Commission report. That is very expensive, 
but we are prepared to do things like that 
because, after all, we are involved in timed 
releases. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. 
Cooper will tell us whether or not the Globe 
and Mail accepts stories from the Canadian 
Press on a hold-for-release basis. 


Mr. Cooper: We do. I think there are cer- 
tain things that we honour, but... 


Mr. Doyle: We have no choice. It is the way 
the Canadian Press is set up and it is set up 
in such a way that you are fined if you vio- 
late one of their releases. One of the reasons 
why we would be very unhappy with a press 
council is because I think possibly, you would 
find the press council trying to do this type of 
manipulation to serve the best interests of 
most papers but not necessarily to get news 
to people. 


Mr. Fortier: So you are obliged when deal- 
ing with Canadian Press hold-for-release stor- 
ies to honour that request? 


Mr. Doyle: Yes; with a Canadian Press 
story. If we had found a story of our own 
which we could establish we did on our own 
we would go ahead and release it. If it is 
Canadian Press’ story it is a condition of our 
belonging to Canadian Press that we honour 
it: 

Mr. Fortier: Mr. Cooper, both the Toronto 
Star and the Toronto Telegram have over the 
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years acquired some suburban weekly news 
papers because they see this as the area o 
future newspaper growth. Prior to joining th 
FP group why was the Globe and Mail no 
involved in buying similar type of interest? 


Mr. Cooper: I guess it must be the publi 
pride; I don’t know. We like to think that ou 
publication is a highly specialized one. W 
don’t think it compatible with publishin 
smaller papers. 

I am rather amused by some publisher 
who shout that they must be independent an 
must have one independent family newspape| 
and yet all of the time they are buying upa 
of the small papers around the peripl) 
They are not compatible. 

It is like our being affiliated with CKES 
There was an incompatibility of temperamer 
and we had to get divorced. It just doesn 
work, I don’t think. 


Mr. Fortier: You feel that there was not— 
was out of character with the Globe and Ma 
for it to seek to expand into othe 
newspapers? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, we could as a corpora’ 
enterprise and maybe set up in another cou! 
try and have somebody inexperienced in ru 
ning a weekly newspaper, but I didn’t want | 
have any part of that operation, and we ju 
haven’t considered this. 


Mr. Fortier: What are your views, M 
Cooper—I am sure the Committee would | 
very interested in hearing them—your viev 
on multimedia ownership in Canada? 


Frankly, I don’t like it. 
Why? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, frankly, I am not keen: 
any community where there is an excess | 
opinion confined to one group in many med 
I know for instance the radio stations alwa 
help us to keep us on our toes. 


Mr. Cooper: 
Mr. Fortier: 


The Chairman: In what way; in terms 
advertising? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, they compete for adve| 
tising, and they compete for the spot news. — 


The Chairman: It is in the terms of ne’ 
you are speaking of? 


Mr. Cooper: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: If FP Publications had be}! 
actively engaged in the broadcasting ‘aa 


maybe this question should be directed to ] 


i 
| 
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Vebster rather than to you—but can you tell 
is whether to your knowledge Mr. Webster 
yould have accepted an offer to sell to FP? 


, Mr. Cooper: I wouldn’t know. As I say in 
he brief he wanted some form of protection 
or our policy and FP has quite a good repu- 
ition for not interfering with individuals. 


Senator McElman: Well, you have indicated 
ready that you don’t favour multimedia 
wnership. I think you also indicated you 
on’t favour ownership of media by conglom- 
ates. I appreciate the concern of newspapers 
. avoid government interference which I 
iare. 

‘Now, with the conglomerate situation 
hich has developed in the United States, 
inglomerates owning media, and with sever- 
| examples of it already developing in 
anada, is there any point where you see 
iite aside from existing legislation (the 
mbines Act), is there any point where you 
‘e government intervention here as an essen- 
il thing if only to protect the freedom of 
jess as we know it? 


Mr. Cooper: I would hate to see direct gov- 
(ament intervention. I am not quite sure— 
lis is hypothetical—at what stage anything 
( this sort could arrive. In Britain they had 
smething but I am a little hazy on the terms, 
tt I know very well that Roy Thomson after 
(summating his deal with the Times had to 
{ to some government-appointed body for 
eproval, and it could very well be that, well, 
Think the British situation would have to be 
jetty dire before I would like to see govern- 
mnt intervention. 

I don’t want to seem completely negative 
fre, but I am not at all enamoured with the 
ia of a press council. I happen to be chair- 
tin of the Commonwealth Press Union and I 
Ive been over to England every year and 
tked with people there, and it isn’t the high 
sxcess that people would have you believe. 
I later months, they failed miserably in 
ting to control the Christine Keeler 
Nmoirs and... 


The Chairman: May I ask you this: could 
ty control the Christine Keeler memoirs? 


Mr, Cooper: Well, I don’t think—or know 
hw they could. You have to leave the news- 
Poers freedom of the press. 


The Chairman: So you think the publica- 
tin of the Christine Keeler memoirs was in 
» public interest? 
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Mr. Cooper: I wouldn’t decide that. 


The Chairman: Would the Globe and Mail 
have published them? 


Mr. Cooper: No. 


Senator Prowse: With the right to make 
decision as to whether what they were going 
to publish was in the public interest? 


Mr. Cooper: Well, I would like to add this, 
and then I would cut it off. I would be so 
scared of a press council being started here 
and then failing, because it would then open 
the door for government intervention. I don’t 
think it would work constitutionally but one 
thing I might suggest you might give some 
thought to, gentlemen, and this is only off the 
top of my head—it’s not good enough just to 
knock everything. 


Is there any future possibility in setting up 
and endowing a chair of journalism at a 
senior university? I don’t mean a school of 
journalism, because we have those, but I was 
wondering couldn’t we have something where 
they could do research; they could comment; 
they could survey the whole philosophy and 
structure of newspapers and where they could 
convey the whole philosophy and structure of 
newspapers away from government interfer- 
ence and away from the public interest. 
Maybe we could establish something like 
Columbia University in New York; something 
where they could do interesting research and 
hold seminars and studies like the London 
School of Economics. 


I believe that could be quite a useful ser- 
vice to the newspapers and the communica- 
tions media of Canada. I am a little hazy 
about the financial foundations and a little 
hazy about their personnel, but I would like 
to see it go in that direction. 


Maybe I am selfish. The academics seem to 
like us, so perhaps that is one of the reasons. 


Senator Prowse: Well, there is just one 
thought. I remember when there was an outfit 
by the name of Technocracy that was going 
to run the world for us and maybe some of 
you can remember it. 


What they were going to do was they 
weren’t going to leave it to politicians, they 
weren’t going to leave it to presidents; they 
were going to get engineers to solve all the 
engineering problems, and lawyers to solve 
the legal problems, and that everything was 
going to be run by experts. And the only 
place that it seemed to break down was they 
could never find out who the devil was going 
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to direct the experts. I am a little bit afraid 
that your suggestion might have the same 
faults. 


Mr. Cooper: Well, we have to do a lot of 
soul-searching, but we don’t do it publicly. It 
could very well be that there might be some 
merits to something along this line. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Cooper, may I 
thank you for an interesting and useful 
presentation. In a sense I feel that I must 
apologize, for, like myself, the senators are 
inhibited by the clock on the wall. They real- 
ize—and I want to underline for their bene- 
fit—that we are meeting at eight o’clock 
tonight. I want to thank you, Mr. Cooper, and 
the other representatives from the Globe and 
Mail, and I again wish to thank you, Mr. 
Malone. 


The Committee adjourned. 
(Upon resuming at 8.00 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
evening we are going to receive a submission 
from the Canadian Labour Congress. I apolo- 
gize for the delay in the beginning. I should 
introduce the people who are here with me. 
On my immediate right is Mr. Donald Mac- 
Donald, the President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress; on his immediate right is Mr. Jack 
Williams a CLC director of public relations. 
On my immediate left is Mr. Joe Morris the 
Executive Vice-President and on his left is 


Mr. Andy Andras who is the Director of 
Legislation and Government Employees 
Departments. 


Mr. MacDonald, we received your brief a 
number of weeks ago and it has been cir- 
culated, read and studied by the Senators. 
They will ask you questions on the contents 
of the brief and perhaps questions on materi- 
al which is not contained in the brief. As well 
they may ask you questions on the oral state- 
ment which you are now free to make. There 
is no obligation to make an opening statement 
but if you wish, sir, you may take 10, 12 or 15 
minutes to do so. 


Mr. Donald MacDonald, President, Canadi- 
an Labour Congress: Thank you very much 
Senator Davey. 

Honourable Senators it is not my intention 
to give any lengthy opening statement but 
perhaps I will give you a summary of the 
submission which we have sent to you and 
which I believe you have all read. I believe it 
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might be in order to summarize it at th 
time. 

As you no doubt have noticed we hay 
suggested that the quality of material used t 
the Canadian mass media should be improve 
and controlled outlets diversified. We ur; 
greater use of Canadian talent and materi; 
and propose that active efforts could be in 
tiated to seek methods of developing mo 
outlets and more effective competition. 


We also say that in some instances unio 
have been discriminated against by the refu 
al of outlets to sell time and that reporting « 
labour events is often skimpy and distorted. 


We go on to point out that although trac 
unionists and their families constitute abo; 
one-third of the entire Canadian populatic 
they are either totally disregarded or treate 
as some alien force in the community. 


In terms of news content and editorial opi 
ion it is our view that Canadian newspape 
tend to treat organized labour at best — 
some kind of a necessary evil. We emphasi'| 
the fact that never before have so mat 
people been exposed to so vast an array | 
information through so many _— source 
Because of this the mass media is vested wi 
a public interest which in our view is prec 
dent to any private or commercial interes 


We then turned our attention to the co 
centration of ownership and have stated th) 
any monopoly or near monopoly is inherent 
dangerous in itself because of the tendency 
power to corrupt. Where monopolies or ned! 
monopolies exist in the field of communic 
tions we feel that the danger is very mui 
greater because of the reliance of the cor 
munity on the newspaper as its princip 
source of information. 

We suggest that energetic steps should 
taken to provide alternative sources | 
information. | 


We feel that known advances in technolo 
might facilitate the launching of new newsp 
pers and we propose an intense investigati! 
of methods to encourage such ventures. 

We also expressed the opinion that consi! 
eration might be given to the encourageme 
of ownership by non-commercial interests ai| 
we emphasize the damage caused to public 
tion of non-profit organizations by the sha 
increases in postal rates. 

We see considerable danger in the mec| 
outlets being owned by persons or grou 
whose primary interests are in other are 
and suggest that there should be a clear sey 
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ration to avoid even the appearance of a con- 
flict of interest. 

We further state that a newspaper or local 
radio or TV station which is owned in 
common with the papermill for example 
would hardly be expected to be well disposed 
to reporting fully the problems of water pol- 
lution. Not necessarily because of any direct 
influence that might be brought to bear but 
because obviously it would perhaps feel it 
wise not to do so. 
| With regard to quality and sources of 
material we say that there has been and is a 
strong foreign infiuence. With a large volume 
of the material Canadians receive originating 
in the United States—foreign influence on the 
content of Canadian newspapers is probably 
seen at its worst in the handling of interna- 
tional news. Most of our newspapers are 
neavily dependent upon the Canadian Press 
service both as its source of international 
news and of Canadian news outside their own 
zommunities. We suggest that the Canadian 
Press is little more than a collecting and edit- 
ng agency. It originates comparatively little 
material of its own and that its weakness in 
shis regard may well be a reflection of the 
unwillingness of Canadian publishers who 
2wn and control it to devote editorial services 
and expenditures of the proportion necessary 
30 that the Canadian public is to be given 
300d service. 


_ We then turn to broadcasting and say that 
the CBC has made some effort to use Canadi- 
an talent but the interest of private broad- 
rasters in this respect, as far as we can 
»bserve, is almost microscopic. We further go 
on to say that altogether too many Canadians 
of artistic merit have been driven abroad 
decause there seems to have been no place for 
heir ability in Canada. If ever the American- 
zation of Canada has been a problem, the 
wivate broadcasters have been the chief 
agents for its enhancement. It is not that 
these private broadcasters have been interest- 
od in the dissemination of such programmes 
yecause they were American but because hey 
were cheap, popular and readily available 
and it is easier to make a profit from them. 

_ We finally express our opinion that the 
“BC facilities should be expanded; and in the 
area of film we recommend the expansion of 
‘he National Film Board rather than a reduc- 
‘lon in its operations as has been recently 
ndicated. 


| Lastly we say that there should be greater 
‘ecognition of Canadian commercial film com- 
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panies. This, Mr. Chairman, is a very, very 
brief summary. 


The Chairman: It is a good summary. 


Mr. MacDonald: As you know it is not 
reflective of all that is contained in our 
memorandum but we are prepared, of course, 
to try and respond to any questions that 
might arise on what we have submitted. I 
personally don’t claim any particular exper- 
tise but we will be pleased to answer any 
questions. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacDonald would you 
like our questions to be directed at you or at 
the other members? 


Mr. MacDonald: It doesn’t matter. 


The Chairman: Perhaps they can be direct- 
ed to you and if you wish you may direct 
them to any one of your colleagues. 


Mr. MacDonald: Fine. 


The Chairman: I think perhaps Mr. Fortier 
has the first question. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MacDonald, do any of your affiliat- 
ed and chartered organizations publish news- 
papers. Do you read many of them? 


Mr. MacDonald: I suppose that is a relative 
term. I read a relatively limited number and 
scan a few more but probably as you are 
aware there are literally hundreds of them at 
the various levels of our structure. 


Mr. Fortier: But you do make it a point to 
read some of them? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Now, this question you may 
either field yourself or direct it to one of your 
colleagues. Do you know how the publishers 
of those trade union papers assure objectivity 
and expression of diverse points of view in 
their publications? 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t think there is any 
general answer to that. As I say, there are 
publications at all levels and normally those 
publications are not regarded as newspapers 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Some of 
them are shop papers, or local union papers, 
area papers, district papers and so on and 
normally they regard it as a means of dis- 
semination of information to the membership. 


Mr. Fortier: Of information? 
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Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Of information concerning 
news events which may be of interest to their 
members. Is that correct? 


Mr. MacDonald: Policies as well. Policies 
play a very important part in the content in 
most of our publications. Events as well, you 
are quite right; developments, and this sort of 
thing; they vary all over the lot. 


Mr. Fortier: In any one of these publica- 
tions to your knowledge is there room for 
letters to the editors? 


Mr. MacDonald: Some yes, some no. 


Mr. Fortier: Again, to your knowledge in 
those where there is no space made available 
for letters to the editor is that because there 
are no letters or is it because it is not a policy 
of the paper? 


Mr. MacDonald: I think it would be because 
it is not a policy of the paper. Many of them 
are extremely limited in size and scope as to 
coverage and many of them are produced on 
a voluntary basis. This is done without any 
staff, in fact, with the majority of them. That 
doesn’t hold true when you get above the 
local or district levels. When you get up to 
the level of our national affiliates and some- 
times even one echelon lower you will find 
that there might be paid individuals 
sometimes. 

Of course, at the top level there are usually 
paid staff, but very small ones. 


Mr. Fortier: Now going on to an area where 
you possibly have more personal knowledge. 
Do you read newspapers daily? 


Mr. MacDonald: Some. I may as well be 
more precise. I should state to you, two. 


Mr. Fortier: Which ones? 


Mr. MacDonald: The Globe and Mail and 
the Ottawa Citizen. 


Mr. Fortier: To your comments, the com- 
ments which we find in your brief with 
respect to newspaper treatment of trade 
union news, in your personal experience can 
you relate that statement to the Globe and 
Mail and to the Ottawa Citizen? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Can you give us examples or 
instances? 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, let me say that by 
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comparison to the coverage of news of practi- 
cally every other aspect of human endeavour 
of large groups within society, that the cover- 
age by both newspapers is quite sparce on the 
news coverage. Having said that, I should ge 
on, in all fairness, to say that the Globe and 
Mail on the other hand, has probably the besi 
informed and the most competent labour 
reporter in Canada, when it comes to labour 
material that is covered by that individual. 

The Ottawa Citizen, its coverage of labow 
news—this is labour news in the genera) 
sense I am talking about—is so little that it is 
of no consequence. It would be pretty difficul: 
for an ordinary Ottawan to ever discover the 
fact that the Canadian Labour Congres; 
exists by reading the Ottawa Citizen. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, let us move from thi 
realm of generalities to the realm of specifics 
In recent days or in recent weeks what new 
about labour was not published in either oni 
of these newspapers which in your opinioi 
should have been published? 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know what yoi 
would like to take as an example, a mont) 
perhaps. I would hazard a guess, just al 
educated guess, that we produce out of ou 
public relations department—and the directo 
is here—an average of two major pres 
releases a week. Is that right Jack? 


Mr. Jack Williams (Director of Public Rela 
tions of The Canadian Labour Congress): O 
an average. 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t ever recall havin 
seen any. We regard it as important new 
because we wouldn’t put out a press releas 
otherwise. I don’t recall ever having seen on! 
of those in the Ottawa Citizen, or anything c 
the subject matter. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you tell the Committ 
from memory the subject matter of one ( 
these press releases which did not reach tl 
Citizen? 


Mr. MacDonald: Probably there is nothir 
in the last six months which we have sa 
and written as much about as labour’s pos 
tion versus the Prices and Incomes Commi 
sion. Anyone who would try to get an impre 
sion of our position on what we have said | 
what we have written from the Ottawa Cit) 
zen would have a pretty difficult time. I dor 
know how many statements and releases V 
have put out on it. 


Mr. Fortier: I read something about it tt) 
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week. I don’t know whether it was in the 
Citizen but did you not have a meeting in 
Toronto earlier this week or the end of last 
week? 


Mr. MacDonald: No. 
_ Mr, Fortier: Was it not the CLC? 
Mr. MacDonald: No. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Well, there was something in 
he newspaper says this week emanating from 
abour. It emanated from labour and its reac- 
liome to... 


' Mr. MacDonald: There have been general 
eferences made in editorials about labour’s 
ttitude. 


Senator Prowse: Or in wrap-up stories. 
Mr. MacDonald: Yes, general stories. 


The Chairman: Was that in the Toronto 
ress? 


Mr. Fortier: No, I am referring to the 
ttawa press. 


‘The Chairman: You read this story in the 
ttawa press? 


‘Mr. Fortier: Oh, definitely. It may not have 
‘aanated from the CLC. It may have emanat- 
(| from another labour body. 


‘The Chairman: Does one of the gentlemen 
( the side have something to say? 


‘Mr. Murray Cotterill: I think he is referring 
tthe fact that the United Automobile Work- 
«3; had a meeting; but I am not too surprised 
tat from reading the paper he doesn’t know 
ts difference. 


Mr, Fortier: I have no answer for that one. 
\aat you are telling the Committee is that 
O-r a period of six months an average of 
to press releases... 


Mr, MacDonald: No, that isn’t what I said. I 

Wd one month as a yardstick because I 
wnted to get it within some framework in 
®er to try and give you as precise an 
a@wer as I could. 


tr, Fortier: Yes. 


fr. MacDonald: I said one month. It might 
balso true—is it true over six months? 


fr, Williams: Over six months as far as the 
en is concerned, I would say yes. 


ty. MacDonald: Yes. 
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Mr. Fortier: Is it your opinion, Mr. Mac- 
Donald that there is a conscious effort on the 
part of the Ottawa Citizen to abstain from 
publishing the news relating to labour? Is 
that what you are saying? 


Mr. MacDonald: No. It isn’t. 
Mr. Fortier: Well, how do you explain it? 


Mr. MacDonald: I their 
motivation. 


don’t know 


Mr. Fortier: Have your public relations 
people ever attempted to remedy it? 


Mr. MacDonald: The Ottawa Citizen is only 
one of dozens of daily newspapers in Canada. 
Only one and I get about Canada a great 
deal—not only Canada but many countries. A 
great deal and our memorandum didn’t centre 
in on any one particular newspaper. 

As a matter of fact if you were to ask me 
the question by way of local parochial cover- 
age I think that the Ottawa Citizen is compa- 
rable to most newspapers in Canada. I don’t 
want to lose proper balance int 


Mr. Fortier: No, but I wanted you to deal 
with my first question. Those newspapers 
with which you have first hand knowledge. 
Let me ask you this. These press releases, are 
they distributed to all major newspapers in 
Canada? 


Mr. Williams: They are through Canadian 
Press and through the Press Gallery here. 
They are fed directly to all Ottawa papers. 


Mr. Fortier: Directly to all Ottawa papers? 


Mr. Williams: Directly to all Ottawa 
papers, through the Gallery and including CP 
of course, (which we figure is our basic cover- 
age) and to a number of key papers by mail 
but that really is meaningless because it is 
merely for background work. By the time it 
reaches them it’s been handled by the wire. 


The Chairman: Are you sure Mr. Williams 
that CP is putting your stuff on the wire? 


Mr. Williams: I think that CP carries a 
story on practically every release we put out. 


The Chairman: 
with CP? 


So your grievance is not 


Mr. Williams: No. We may have grievances 
with CP from time to time. We may complain 
about the accuracy of their particular story or 
something like that—but, basically, no. We 
have rather a strict policy on releases and we 
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make it a point not to put out a release unless 
we feel it is really a legitimate story, and 
because of that we get a bit sensitive when 
they don’t receive any attention. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, you are saying that by 
and large newspapers in Canada—I don’t 
want to exaggerate so if I do please correct 
me—but by and large, newspapers in 
Canada—you have dealt with the Ottawa 
situation—do not carry those press releases 
which emanate from the CLC and are handed 
to the Canadian Press right here in Ottawa? 


Mr. MacDonald: Some do, some don’t. Some 
will carry some and some will carry none. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you elaborate somewhat 
and tell us in precise terms as possible which 
ones do and which ones don’t. Are you able to 
do that? 


Mr. MacDonald: Oh, dear heavens no. In 
fact, I doubt if I could even from memory tell 
you the daily newspapers that I read. 


Mr. Fortier: I think this would be very 
important. 


Mr. MacDonald: But, I will tell you what I 
will do. This is the direction of the question it 
might be helpful. I came originally from a 
small city down in Cape Breton which has 
one newspaper. Its editorial policy is very 
unsympathetic towards us, but I notice, when 
I see the thing, that it carries practically 
everything that we release. 

We don’t, as Mr. Williams has said, we just 
don’t put out news releases by the barrage 
method because we are very careful and very 
selective. It would be pretty difficult to find 
anything in the two major newspapers in Sas- 
katchewan at any time. I think probably if I 
were to assault some political dignitary it 

~might receive coverage. 


The Chairman: Particularly in Saskatche- 
wan! 


Mr. Williams: May I add something there. I 
think in all fairness it should be said that we 
haven’t done a detailed study but we are sure 
that in the French press in Canada we get far 
better shake than we do in the English 
press. 


Mr. MacDonald: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: You say you have not made a 
detailed study and thank you for making that 
point. You say you have not made a detailed 
study of this absence of news in Canadian 
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newspapers but it seems to me that your as- 
sertion is a very bold and all embracing one 
and it is terribly serious if as Mr. MacDonald 
indicates there is this conscientious effort on 
the part of newspaper publishers in Canadz 
not to publish news which emanates from the 
CLC. This is in fact what you are saying. 


Mr. MacDonald: I must say in my own sel: 
defence that I did not make that assertion. ] 
did not say that there was a conscientious 
effort. At one point you asked me a questior 
of that nature and I was very careful t 
qualify it. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, please correct me. 


Mr. MacDonald: I told you that I wasn’ 
aware of any motivations. In some cases i 
might be hostility, it might be conscious bu 
in other cases it might not be at all. | 


Mr. Fortier: But, the end result is th 
same—non-publication of the news? | 


Mr. MacDonald: In many cases it might b 
apathy, disinterest and all of it, as we poin 
out in the brief, is a matter of selective edit 
ing and there might not be any consciou 
prejudice on the part of those who are doin 
the selection. 


Mr. Fortier: You and I do not know whe 
motivates the publisher? 


Mr. MacDonald: No. 


Mr. Fortier: I agree but I would like to gt 
it straight—get it very clear on the recor 
because of the assertions which you make i 
your brief. On page 9, paragraph 20 you say. | 

“In terms of news content and editorii 
opinion, Canada’s daily newspapers ter 
to treat organized labour at best as son 
kind of a necessary evil.” 


Earlier on in the same paragraph you s 
“News about trade union activities is skim} 
or distorted.” These are very serious—I w 
term them accusations, but now you CoD 
before this Committee and you say “Well, v 
have never really made a study” and I thir 
it would be very useful if you could make 
study, I suggest Mr. Chairman, and submit 
to this Committee. Take a two or three mon 
period and the number of press releas 
which you handed to Canadian Press duri 
that time and how many of them were pu 
lished in how many Canadian newspapt 
across the land. I think this would be ve 
important. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, the Canadian Labo’ 
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ongress is in itself a national labour body. 
‘ne press releases I am talking about are 
jose emanating from our own headquarters 
Ire in Ottawa. We have 116 affiliates 
{roughout this country—right across the 
lngth and breadth of this county. 


Mr. Fortier: But you are speaking for them 
Ire? 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s right and that is the 
rint I want to make right at this moment. I 
yuld suggest that the majority of those 
poduce news and that they do things that 
a> worthy of coverage and attention and 
hve the public interest. 


The Chairman: May I just ask at this point, 

king about that kind of news which is 
wrthy of coverage and so on—presumably 
v1 are not now referring to the kind of press 
mease you are putting out from Ottawa 
wich states the CLC’s position on—well, you 
rntioned the Commission on Prices and 
tomes and so on. Do these 116 affiliates also 
0, out press releases? 


fr. MacDonald: Some of them, yes. 
] 
‘he Chairman: On issues of the day? 


fr, MacDonald: Yes. We have some of our 
>», people from our affiliates here tonight. 


he Chairman: Well, it might be interesting 
fve could have some of them make com- 
nits. They would be most welcomed. 


{r. Cotterill: Well, Senator Davey, I find 
nelf in a rather difficult position in answer- 
n this because naturally the Congress brief 
les with the question of the Congress itself 
n the media. If I were to make a comment I 
vild say that my chief critique of the press 
nhis question of press releases would be 
h' with very few exceptions the press has 
e: little interest in, and seldom assigns any- 
0y who is a specialist, a competent special- 
sta the area of collective bargaining—and I 
St that expression rather than union. 

yu can’t have collective bargaining with- 
uthe union. The simple fact of life is the 
oletive bargain’‘ng process in Canada 
f'ts our economy—I hate to say a thing 
K this in Ottawa—but I think it affects our 
ccomy more than Government policy. What 
apens to people’s wages, what happens to 
ele’s job securities, their pensions and 
as, and things of this sort really have a 
e1 basic effect on the Canadian economy. 


Think generally speaking the media in this 
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country treat the whole collective bargaining 
process merely as a possible area of conflict 
which is worthy of headlines. 


Before Mr. Jack Wiiliams became the 
public relations officer of this Congress, he 
Was essentially the collective bargaining spe- 
cialist at the Canadian Press. I know of no 
person in Canadian Press today who gets sto- 
ries regarding the collective bargaining pro- 
cess, to evaluate their importance and signifi- 
cance, or anything else. 


In other words a collective bargaining story 
is only important really if there is a potential 
strike. The fact that 95 per cent of the settle- 
ments are without strikes and that these set- 
tlements have a tremendous effect upon the 
economy and the tax income of Canada are 
completely unrelated. 


There are only a few newspapers in some 
of the larger centres who have anyone who 
specilizes in the subject. In fact, many of the 
newspapers make a point of making certain 
that nobody becomes a specialist. I would say 
that the problem with the media today is in 
dealings with the collective bargaining pro- 
cess. I say that instead of “union” because 
after all unions are only one side of it. They 
are only one side of the collective bargaining 
process because there are many large compa- 
nies in Canada who have collective griev- 
ances too. There is very little reporting in 
depth of what is one of the most important 
aspects of the entire economic system in this 
country, except a series of completely isolated 
and completely uncoordinated strikes or 
potential strikes. 


Mr. Fortier: I suppose the view—you may 
agree sir—the view which has been expressed 
before this Committee finds some relevance 
here—that good news is no news? 


Mr. Cotterill: No, I don’t believe that is 
true. The media is going through a very dif- 
ficult time. We have television with a particu- 
lar form of news and if there is somebody 
being shot in the head or if there is a fire, or 
if there is time to get the cameras to qa 
demonstration, this sort of news appears. 

I am not being nasty about this but every 
media has its own built in limitations. If you 
are going to get a picture on television you 
obviously have to get a camera. On radio you 
just don’t have the time. The CBC has time to 
go into depth broadcasting but the average 
commercial station considers that their public 
service is over when they present the news in 
a headline form once an hour. Its very dif- 
ficult to do anything in depth in a headline 
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and in many newspapers, they try to compete 
by having headlines which affect sales but 
have very little relation to the story. 

This is the problem that the media faces 
and I haven’t any answer except to say one 
thing, Senator; I am quite sure that Murphy’s 
law applies to the newspapers as well as to 
anything else, namely that if a thing can 
happen it probably will which is a very sound 
law of politics or anything else. 

For example the T. Eaton company in 
Toronto, a few weeks ago decided to make a 
major move and_ lay-off all its senior 
employees and hire a contractor to do the 
maintenance and kindly offered their senior 
employees jobs with the maintenance compa- 
ny at $1 an hour less. I am quite certain that 
the Newspaper Guild in Toronto would not 
have any difficulty being able to report it in 
its own publications. The three Toronto 
papers very conveniently ignored this story. 
This doesn’t strike me as being terribly 
wicked but why should any newspaper 
reporter or editor, or anybody else in the 
lower echelons really stick their neck out? 
They know that the purpose of the newspaper 
is to wrap up advertising with news and they 
do a very conscientious job. 

My criticism is that we have very impor- 
tant social developments. The media as a gen- 
eral rule never even imagined for one 
moment that there were going to be riots in 
the ghettos in the United States until they 
happened. From that moment on all you had 
to do was to have an African haircut, a cos- 
tume, and light a match and you were a cinch 
for the front page. This suddenly became 
news. 

This is the sort of thing that really worries 
me—that from the labour unions’ point of 
view I think the whole collective bargaining 
process is treated in a very incoordinated 
manner, very shabbily, and that very few 
of our newspapers nowadays will allow a 
reporter to become a specialist in various 
subjects. 

May I just say one more thing to conclude. 
Did it ever occur to you that it is very very 
strange that our radio, our television and our 
newspapers can print the stock market figures 
every day when a very small proportion of 
the Canadian public are really interested in 
stock markets figures, yet I know of no news- 
paper in Canada that prints the wage rates 
every day despite the fact that the vast 
majority of the Canadian people really 
depend upon wage rates and don’t depend 
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upon stock market quotations for a living. 
just strikes me that the media aren’t real 
trying to cover this thing in depth properly, 


Mr. Fortier: But there is an association 
you well know which publishes stock mark 
prices. 


Mr. Cotterill: Oh, yes I know that. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, why would not t 
unions publish through an association of sor 
sort, the wage rates? 


Mr. Cotterill: Well, you are talking he 
Olver. 


Mr. Fortier: And make sure that they < 
handed to the newspapers. | 


Mr. Cotterill: For a very good reason 
suppose because we have been under {| 
naive illusion that the newspapers like to \ 
for news and supply it rather than having 
supplied to them. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you suggesting that — 
newspapers dig for stock market quotations 


Mr. Cotterill: I know they don’t and so| 
you. I am suggesting that if it is necessary | 
other people to supply the news well the’ 
suggest that the scope of your Committ 
investigations should be everybody and — 
merely the media. 


The Chairman: Are you suggesting that } 
newspapers should stop publishing st! 
market quotations? | 


Mr. Cotterill: No I am not. 


The Chairman: Are you suggesting {| 
they should start publishing wage rates ev/ 
day? 


Mr. Cotterill: I am suggesting that it | 
peculiar thing. All I am trying to say Sen 
is this—it is a very peculiar thing to me 
the vast majority of people in Canada te}: 
are no longer independent businessmen, 
no longer people who clip coupons as} 
grandfather used to call them, are no loi? 
farmers. They are people who depend ? 
their entire lives and their children’s ! 
and their wives’ lives on the wages they && 


Mr. Fortier: Many of them depend on} 
stock market quotations. 


Mr, Cotterill: Not very many to be git 
honest with you. The people who are inte)" 
ed in the stock market quotations are not} 
people who built the industry in Canada. 
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eople who built the industry in Canada are 
i1en who know what they want to build, who 
9 after them, who build and are not terribly 
iterested in whether there is a slight fluctua- 
on of a few pennies on the stock market. 


‘Mr. Fortier: The majority of wage earners 
‘e not interested in the stock market? 


Mr. Cotterill: I am suggesting that the 
jority of the wage earners are not terribly 
‘terested in the stock market quotations. 
‘at is what I said. Please don’t put words in 
yy mouth. I said they are not interested in 
‘e stock market quotations but they are ter- 
lly interested in the wage rates. That is all I 
id. 


Mr. Francis Eady: I would like to give a 
ltle bit of an example of the type of prob- 
In that we face in Canada. 


Take the question that President Mac- 
Imaid raised about the Prices and Incomes 
(mmission. We have been trying to get 
éross and our director of public relations is 
lre—we have been trying to get a message 
eross to the Canadian public regarding the 
ght of hospital workers. 

There is a great deal of talk about hospitals 
ad how much it costs per day in a hospital. 
\» have people struggling along. We have 
jit had a dispute in Saskatchewan where we 
hve been trying to get the people the mini- 
nim wage of a dollar seventy-five an hour 
bt we had a strike. As soon as the strike hit, 
tire was lots of news that a hospital in 
Fnee Albert and a hospital in Estevan were 
0 strike. But the issues involved were why 
tse hospital workers were out on strike, 
Wat were the economic conditions of those 
urkers, how come that it was possible in 
Eevan to work in a hospital and earn less 
Mney if you had a certain number of 
dvendents than you would if you lived on 
Wifare. These are the types of problems that 
tt people should know about. 

‘or example, our President Mr. MacDonald, 
hi tried to take issue with Dr. Young of the 
Pees and Incomes Commission. It is all 
Viy well to have guidelines, but guidelines 
liiting increases to say 7% as applied to a 
hiro worker who is relatively wealthy com- 
pied to a hospital worker have no meaning. 
W have been trying to get this issue across 
tothe Canadian people. 

That are we to do about the unpaid work- 
er’ Unless there is a strike, unless there is a 
Pitet line and preferably if there is a little 
biof violence outside the papers that have 
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an informed newspaper reporter—if you ring 
the city desk and say it is CUPE the first 
question you will receive is “What is CUPE?” 
You tell them that it is the Canadian Union 
of Public Employees and you literally start 
from there in explaining the issues because 
unfortunately the reporters and the represen- 
tatives of the Newspaper Guild know that on 
most of the average daily papers outside of 
the main metropolitan centres, there is no 
training system to provide informed reporters 
who can specialize in the important areas 
which Mr. Cotterill was mentioning—collec- 
tive bargaining which is part of everybody’s 
life. 

For example, I don’t expect, to take Mr. 
Cotterill’s point, that they would report the 12 
employees of X municipality who reached a 
certain settlement, but I think it might be 
important news for the citizens in general 
when our union makes a settlement to know 
what the wage rates are and what the settle- 
ment was and also what impact it is going to 
have on the mill rate. It is very very hard to 
get this information at present. 


The Chairman: The facts you spoke about 
in the Saskatchewan hospital case were not 
new to me and therefore I must have read 
them somewhere in the daily press. 


Mr. Eady: Yes. Once it hit, once there is a 
strike, there was a great deal of news. 


The Chairman: Which is the point you are 
making? 

Mr. Eady: Yes. While we were building up 
and trying our best to avoid the strike and 
when we were for example, in one case—I 
think it was in Prince Albert—agreeing that 
we shouldn’t allow garbage to pile up—nor- 
mally our people don’t cross their own picket 
lines. but we arranged that our garbage col- 
lectors would go in and pick it up—that 
wasn’t news. If we’d smashed a window, boy, 
it would have been news very quickly. 


Senator Prowse: Or if you made the gar- 
bage pile up it would have been news. 


Mr. Eady: If we would have let the garbage 
pile up, it would have been news—yes. They 
would have said “how can you treat the poor 
people in the homes like this” but yes the 
poor people in the homes, as you know Sena- 
tor Davey, are very often the fathers and 
mothers and brothers and sisters of other 
union members in Prince Albert. 


The Chairman: Well, I can’t speak for the 
Committee, I can only speak for myself. I take 
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the point of the brief on this question of 
coverage and I sympathize with it. I believe 
the point that Mr. Fortier was driving at—I 
am not being critical of the brief Mr. Mac- 
Donald—but it would be helpful to us if you 
could be more specific as Mr. Eady has said 
and give us some specific examples. 


Mr. Andy Andras, Director of Legislation 
and Government Employees Departmenis: It 
isn’t necessary to be specific. 


The Chairman: Why not? 


Mr. Andras: We are dealing here in institu- 
tional terms. We came before you and said 
something to this effect. We are an institution 
with one million six hundred thousand mem- 
bers. You take them and their dependents 
and it would make up a quarter to a third of 
the Canadian population. We have been here 
since Confederation and before. We play an 
active part in the life of Canada. We are as 
much an institution in Canada as the chur- 
ches, co-operatives, women’s institutes, the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce and every- 
body else. 

You referred Mr. Chairman to paragraph 
19 and 20 if I remember correctly and I refer 
you to paragraphs 22 and 23 where we report 
on a Commission in the United States known 
as a Commission on the Freedom of the Press 
and in paragraph 23 it gives five criteria of a 
good press. 

I draw your attention to item number 3 
which is as follows: 

“The projection of a representative pic- 

ture of the constituent groups in the 

society;” 
I, as a functionary in the Canadian Labour 
Congress, have coming to me, year in and 
year out, high school and university students 
who are writing essays or a thesis on trade 
union matters given to them by their teach- 
ers. These are youngsters who have grown up 
in Canada who presumably read the press—at 
least some of them must—their unawareness 
of the trade union as an institution is beyond 
belief. 

It is not a matter of strikes, it is not a 
matter of garbage, it is a matter of an aware- 
ness that there exists in Canada an institution 
which represents directly a quarter of the 
Canadian people and has a pervasive infiu- 
ence on their lives. 

You can read the Canadian press and listen 
to Canadian radio and watch Canadian televi- 
sion, and read the magazines from now until 
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the cows come home and you will get at be: 
a distorted picture of what the labour move 
ment of Canada stands for. This is ou 
criticism. 

It is no use asking for specifics becaus 
specifics don’t matter a damn. 


The Chairman: I would just say in answe 
to that, Mr. Andras, that we have had man 
publishers come before us and very often i 
their briefs they make the most general kin 
of statements. Wherever possible, we hay 
asked them to be specific. I would say to yo 
as well in reply that we have decided thi 
this study would be enhanced if instead « 
simply calling a string of media people, thi 
is publishers and broadcasters and so on, ar 
indeed of the working press, it would t 
useful if we called men who were national’ 
prominent in communications and organizi 
tions who, for one reason or another, had 
particular interest in the media. | 

Now, we have had only a few of the 
organizations but there will be many mo: 
coming in the course of the hearings. Each 
these organizations and institutions thin 
that it is as important as yours. I take t 
point which Mr. Cotterill was making abo 
the number of people whose lives are affect 
by your movement but I think it is fair to s) 
that in terms of your insti.uional thrust, r 
all of the workers are as concerned about tl) 
as you are. 

While I take your point about the imp< 
tance of the institutional thrust and, ple¢;) 
believe me, I do, I must say in terms of t 
ultimate report which hopefully we Ww 
produce, it will not be enough for us to di 
in vague generalities. We will have to he} 
specific instances. 


Mr. Andras: Well, with respect, Mr. Che} 
man, it is not a vague generality. I am Sl; 
gesting to you that it is not a matter only 
counting column inches. It is a matter | 
seeing the net result of newspaper effort'- 
not the newspapers, we are talking about 
media in general—and I think it is unir 
really to single out the papers and to let 
other media off. 


The Chairman: Yes, you are right. 


Mr. Andras: They are all in this and as; 
have heard from our President and oth, 
there is a variation of the quality of the pi)s 
of its coverage and it is inevitable. 


There are large papers and small 01}: 
those with large resources are better off < 
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‘he same applies with radio stations and 
elevision stations. What we are concerned 
ibout here, is for an understanding by the 
yublic. This is difficult to measure in specific 
erms—by whether or not the Ottawa Citizen 
r the Journal or the Glace Bay Gazette 
arries so many inches of space. It is not only 
matter of inches it is a matter of what they 
ays 

Let me just proceed on this. I am not 
iaking an individious comparison with my 
wn President because it is not good to do so. 
read three papers a day. 


‘The Chairman: Which three? 


Mr. Andras: The Montreal Gazette, because 
is my native city, the Ottawa Citizen and 
ie Toronto Globe. The two major metropoli- 
‘n areas and the town where I live. This to 
je seems to make sense. 


\ 
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The Chairman: The town where you live? 


‘Mr. Andras: Mr. Chairman, I was born and 
jised in Montreal and by comparison to my 
Ime town Ottawa is not a city. However, 
tat is not a criticism of Ottawa it is a ques- 
tm of relativity really. 


The Chairman: I quite agree with you. 


Mr. Andras: I have been living here since 
140 and there is nothing pejorative about my 
¢nparison. I want to point this out which is 
snething which you are aware of—and I am 
rt trying to teach my grandmother how to 
Sk egg—but you take any fair size city 
nwspaper in Canada and examine its con- 
tts—we call them newspapers—it is a gen- 
ec term—but it is not only a newspaper. It 
Cers to a great many tastes, a great many 
iterests, and it provides more than news in 
il dictionary sense of that term. For exam- 
p all the three papers that I read and those 
tt I see in my travels—all of us—all my 
c\eagues and myself go across this country 
fin coast to coast and read the local 
Piers—you will find that on Thursday there 
is! Women’s section in these papers. It may 
rt. from one to three or four pages and on 
Siurday in certainly the local paper, and in 
th Toronto metropolitan papers, you have a 
cErech or a religious section. 

ou have a daily astrological section; you 
le daily advice to the lovelorn and to 
tr such pathetic people who must go to the 
ulie press for advice on how to conduct 
hr lives; you have an infinite number of 
liictions to the interest of readers. You have 
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not in any paper of Canada, and I will say 
this without having read all of them, any 
concerned and concrete and consistent effort 
to inform the readers of those papers, no 
matter where they are, that there is a very 
complex Canadian institution known as 
organized labour—that it doesn’t only engage 
in collective bargaining, it does many other 
things. 

There is no effort on the part of any news- 
paper that I have read in Canada to do as 
consistently about labour as they do for 
women, for the churches, for international 
affairs, for those who think their lives are 
guided by the stars... 


Senator Prowse: Or bridge players? 


Mr. Andras: Or bridge players, chess play- 
ers and so on. 


The Chairman: I take your point but what 
troubles me is this. Surely there are members 
of the CLC, of the unions across the country, 
who are interested in astrology, who are 
interested in advice to the lovelorn and who 
are interested in the women’s pages. 


Mr. Joseph Morris (Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of The Canadian Labour Congress): But 
they are also interested in the trade union 
movement and that part of their interest is 
not being satisfied. 


Now, you can go from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, as Mr. MacDonald and other 
of our colleagues have said—I am a great 
traveller as well. This is necessary in our 
business and I am an avid newspaper reader. 
I read four papers. I read the Montreal 
Gazette, I read the Journal, the Globe and 
Mail and the Vancouver Province. I read the 
Vancouver Province because that is my natu- 
ral habitat. 

They also have a good labour reporter. He 
is one of the three or four best in Canada. 
Almost every day they have a story on labour 
but that is only because they have a labour 
reporter who is assigned specifically to that 
beat. There are very few newspapers in 
Canada that have a man who is specifically 
assigned to the labour beat. Most of the stor- 
ies that are being written on labour are 
rewrite stories. Many of them don’t refiect, as 
has been stated here, the real problems that 
surrounded the real question that is being 
written for public consumption. 

A case in point is our position on the Prices 
and Incomes Commission. You can read occa- 
sional editorials of how they are going to 
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handle the question of prices and incomes 
and in every case the position of labour is not 
stated as was stated by labour or the CLC. It 
is only somebody’s opinion as to what they 
think we mean. It is not what we actually 
mean. 

This is what happens everytime and this is 
the biggest criticism that we have, the han- 
dling of labour news. What it comes down to 
is that it is not written by somebody who 
knows the business, it is not written specifi- 
cally for that section of the public that is 
interested in labour. 

They write columns on stamps for those 
who are interested in stamps and columns on 
chess for those who are interested in chess 
but in our case it is just simply written by 
somebody who is doing a rewrite story that 
he has picked up from some place else. 

Another thing about newspapers in Canada. 
Sometimes you can read a story in the Van- 
couver papers on labour as on some other 
things and three or four days later you may 
read that same story in another version in the 
Ottawa papers. These are real problems and I 
think this is a valid criticism that could not 
be measured on the number of inches of 
space. 

As Mr. Andras says it is not a question of 
how much coverage you get, it’s the quality 
of the coverage and the story that is being 
conveyed, the story that is being reflected in 
almost every instance as labour news is not 
labour news. It is an editorializing of the 
labour situation. 


The Chairman: It occurs to me that perhaps 
I am, as Chairman, giving perhaps too wide a 
latitude to our guests in terms of the length 
of your answers and to ourselves, Senators, in 
terms of issues that we specifically want to 
talk about. 

This question of, to quote your brief, 
skimpy or distorted coverage of labour mat- 
ters is only one matter we want to talk about 
so I don’t want to be rude, and I am not being 
critical, nor do I want to cut short the discus- 
sion, but I would just remind all of us that 
there are other matters. 

I have several Senators that have indicated 
that they would like to ask questions and I 
will turn to them in a moment but there was 
a gentleman who I think is one of your people 
who would like to say a few words. May I 
have your name please? 


_ Mr. Robert Bouchard: I happen to be one of 
those who read papers in a different country I 
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guess, Le Devoir and La Presse, among oth 
ers—I would like to carry on in French if | 
may. 


The Chairman: Well, I am afraid we do no 
have our interpreter tonight but I am sur 
some of us will understand, and I am sur 
that Mr. Fortier will. 


Mr. Bouchard: CLC is formed of French 
speaking members as well as English ones. 


The Chairman: Well, you have made you 
point and I am embarrassed to say that ou 
interpreters are not here this evening. Som 
of us will understand and certainly Mr. For 
tier will; so, if you prefer, go ahead. 


Mr. Fortier: You may speak French, ¢ 
course. 


Mr. Bouchard: In giving my testimony, 
shall not talk about the big daily papers, - 
only because it has always been said of suc 
papers as La Presse, for example, that tl 
reporters on union affairs are fairly compi 
tent, and fairly well versed in union matter 
or rather in union issues. As a result, tl 
reporting has been fairly well executed, ¢ 
the whole. At Le Devoir, at the time whe 
Emile Garneau was union correspondent fi 
that paper, there were a great many faults 
the union affairs coverage, but it appears th 
some journalist has been submitting copy th 
is somewhat better than what we used to s. 
a few years ago, and Mrs. Gagnon has go! 
over to the Montreal Star, as Wwe 
know. ! 

In my opinion, the quality of the uni) 
reporting obviously depends on the ability | 
the person who writes the copy. On dai 
papers, where it is possible to hire peo}} 
with knowledge of the subject, they succe 
in providing good, intelligently present} 
union news that gives the readers an accuri) 
view whereby they can understand what ' 
going on in the community. 

But the problem of bad union coverage al 
piassed or anti-union reporting is mainly 
be found elsewhere, and as evidence of tr, 
Mr. Davey, let us discuss the question of '? 
newspapers and the other media—radio <3 
television—in an area such as northwest! 
Quebec. With regard to two weeklies pt 
for example, “Le Quotidien” in Val d’Or ¢ 
“Tq Frontiére” in Noranda, it is comn | 
knowledge in Rouyn-Noranda that the Nor: 
da company took over financial control of 
local weeklies on or about May 10 and if 
1965. It was revealed—and not denied— 
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the editor of the newspaper, Jean-Pierre 
Bonneville, owed the company $65,000, a debt 
arising out of the financing of the paper. 
There are two papers, the “Rouyn-Noranda 
Press” and the Noranda “La Frontiére”, and 
ne was obviously a fellow who succeeded in 
setting credit and subsidies from the biggest 
nining company in the area, and the biggest 
ployer, because he was sympathetic to the 
‘company’s ideas and just as deliberately anti- 
inion. Quite a situation. A company managed 
o apply a muzzle, to cover up its anti-union 
ttitudes, because it is in financial control of 
. business. In my opinion, this should be 
anned, as requested in our brief. 


_ With respect, I submit that your Committee 
hould urge or apply strict measures to pre- 
ent employers from buying up communica- 
ons media in such areas, where newspapers, 
t least, can barely survive without the sup- 
ort of big employers like that. 

It is extremely difficult to compete because, 
f course, the market is small and newspapers 
am only just get by; all the writers and 
litors would be forced to sell advertising 
yace to local merchants. All of which means 
iat they are usually hard up, too. 
Fortunately, in this same area, there is 
KRN-TV, which belongs to the Gourd inter- 
its—David, Armand Gourd—who are al- 
ady well known for their more liberal 
ititudes; otherwise, the balance would be 
(mpletely upset. I could go on to tell you 
| some places in the country where there is 
‘strong impression that the local weekly 
lwspaper, as well as the broadcast media, 
‘€ controlled by strong local interests, so 
tat the opinions expressed are always anti- 
lion. It is always the ideas of the “establish- 
lent” that are given most play in the report- 
iz. Some of these papers will claim that “La 
lontiére”’, for example...well, it is true that 
£ne space is devoted to the union movement. 
lis true that some union press releases are 
Fblished; but at any given moment, there 
a front-page editorials, and news with com- 
mnt on the front page, on union matters. 
ley condemn such and such a union leader; 
inas been going on for years. That testimony 
Ny be of assistance to you; the phenomenon 
ds exist in some communities. 

Xouyn-Noranda is a typical example. At 
t: moment, I do not know whether Mr. 
Enneville has paid his $65,000 debt to 
Nanda Mines since 1965. I do not know. I 
kow that for a number of years, he did owe 
tt amount to the company. It was a situa- 
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which controlled the press, and also muzzled 


the union and I do not consider that 
acceptable. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Bouchard, are you refer- 
ring only to the case in Rouyn-Noranda, to 
the Noranda company’s Ownership of the 
Paper, or are you talking about the way in 
which news was handled in the paper after 
ownership passed to the Noranda company? 


Mr. Bouchard: What do 


Be you mean by 
“i an e see 


Mr. Fortier: How was news handled after 
the Noranda company became the owner, by 
comparison with the way it was handled 
before Noranda took over? 


Mr. Bouchard: Well, you see, the Oblate 
fathers were the owners, they owned the 
paper before... 


Mr. Fortier: There, too, like Le Droit... 


Mr. Bouchard: Exactly, and it was the same 
interests, Le Syndicat des Oeuvres sociales 
Limitée. 


Mr. Fortier: That’s right, exactly. 


Mr. Bouchard: They sold to Jean-Pierre 
Bonneville, and as soon as he arrived in 
Rouyn-Noranda, in 1958, he attacked union 
positions. At some point, he got together to 
establish relations with the management, 
Copies of the letters were obtained, and they 
enabled us to expose what was going on. We 
also obtained copies of the correspondence, 
etc. Before, there were people on “La Fron- 
tiére”—correspondents and writers—who 
were very sympathetic to union movements 
and to change. There was no change in Mr. 
Bonneville’s way of handling union issues. It 
was the same situation before, of course. In 
order to get control of the businesses—he was 
rather ambitious—he was obliged to obtain 
financial assistance from the Noranda compa- 
ny. Well, obviously, it was that that enabled 
him to make inquiries. 


Mr. Fortier: I am going to ask you what I 
believe the members of the Committee regard 
as a very important question. How do you 
think an agency—let us call it an agency—of 
the Government could have prevented the 
Noranda company from buying the paper in 
question? Would you like me to put the ques- 
tion in English, as it is very important? 


The point which was made by Mr. 
Bouchard was that a particular newspa- 
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per in the town of Rouyn Noranda purchased 
by Noranda mining... 


Mr. Bouchard: They in effect loaned $65,000 
to an individual. 


Mr. Fortier: And my question to Mr. 
Bouchard—this is a fact that is now before 
us, this Committee, and my question to him 
was how does he suggest that a similar situa- 
tion be prevented in the future. Do you have 
any suggestions to make to the Committee as 
to how this could be prevented? 


Mr. Bouchard: Well, the answer is... 


The Chairman: Could you reply to that in 
English please? 


Mr. Bouchard: I think the answer is in the 
brief. I have read the brief very thoroughly 
and the brief does talk about exterior inter- 
ests in the media. 


Mr. Cotterill: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Cotterill: Is there anything which 
really prevents the state from setting down 
the rules of competition in the private sector? 
I mean, I am not suggesting anything terribly 
revolutionary but surely we must assume that 
if any large economic entity in the communi- 
ty has direct or indirect financial control in 
communications, this is bound to be harmful 
and to have certain social repercussions. We 
are already beginning to question the right of 
the private sector to make money irrespective 
of the social costs when it comes to pollution 
and a change of the environment. Is it really 
any fundamental threat to the free enterprise 
system to lay down certain ground rules that 
an economic institution should not control the 
means of communication in a community? 


Mr. Eady: Mr. Senator, may I just make a 
specific example in the other media. The 
Radio and Television Commission laid down 
just such a ruling in the Famous Players case 
on the ownership. It seems to me that in radio 
now, the present Commission is laying down 
such rules and may be some of the same 
criteria should be applied to the other media 
as the CRTC has been applying in its field. 


Mr. Fortier: The rule that the gentleman is 
referring to is the one on foreign ownership, 
isn’t it? 


Mr. Eady: Yes, but also on multiple media. 
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Mr. Fortier: As a matter of fact, the CRT\ 
in this respect has overruled an earlier deci 
sion of the BBG—has said that insofar a 
multiple ownership of the CTV affiliate sta 
tions they are prepared to reconsider th 
BBG decision. 


Mr. Eady: I was speaking of the othe 
aspect the Commission is ruling on that of nc 
giving licences or reviewing licences for radi 
and television stations, where there is a rele 
tionship between that and the newspaper c 
newspapers in the community. 


The Chairman: I think that that was th 
reference he was making. 


Mr. Fortier: As you know in broadcastin 
we are dealing with public property and th 
is the reason the CRTC came into bein 
There is no suggestion in the brief which 
read a number of times very carefully fc 
legislative intervention by the state and th 
is what Mr. Bouchard has in effect suggeste: 
Are the members of the Committee to unde 
stand Mr. MacDonald, that the CLC is su; 
gesting that the Government intervene ar 
prevent acquisition by a company which hi 
other interests, of a newspaper or of a rad 
or of a television station. Is that what tl 
CLC is suggesting? 


Mr. MacDonald: We have it in our brief. 
a matter of fact. 


Senator Prowse: Well, you deal with it in 
general way. You say that it is a bad thi 
but you don’t deal with it specifically. 


Mr. Fortier: I have it underlined and I ha’ 
a question mark in the margin. What legis] 
tive measures are you recommending? 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, actually, if one we) 
to get down to precision, you couldn’t answ 
it but it is a matter, as all such legislation 
of dealing with the problem and dealing wi 
it effectively. 

I have been a legislator in my life so 
know something about the difficulty of bei 
precise in drafting legislation. We are posi 
the problem. We are offering solutions in g€ 
eral terms true, but from there in if the pr! 
ciple is accepted, then there it is. 


Senator Prowse: Well, Mr. MacDonald. 


The Chairman: Will you excuse me just‘ 
a moment Senator Prowse. I know I he? 
done this several times but I would just 
to make the point that Senator Phillips | 
indicated he has a supplementary = 


} 
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ad I believe Senator McElman indicated he 
ad a supplementary question, then I want to 
wn to you. I think if I could just deal with 
ie supplementary questions—yours Senator 
‘cElman I think was dealing with the ques- 
on of the CRTC was it not? 


Senator McElman: Well, I just wanted to 
yrrect what I think was a wrong impression. 


The Chairman: Fine. 
} 


Senator McElman: Mr. Eady you suggested 
« that the CRTC will not licence. I think in 
tithe. 


Mr. Eady: No, I didn’t say that. They have 
sme criteria by which they judge. 


Senator McElman: But this is just one of 
t2 things they consider before they licence 
cin fact before they will renew a licence. Is 
tat right? 


Mr. Eady: Yes. 


Senator McElman: That is your under- 
snding as well? 


Mr, Eady: Yes, Senator. 


"he Chairman: Now, Senator Phillips had a 
spplementary question sometime ago but I 
a not sure what it was. 


ienator Phillips: I was just going to suggest 
tl very point that you made that instead of 
siting answers we were getting speeches and 
tlt we could probably shorten both the 
qistions and the speeches and move along to 
tt other points in the brief. 


‘he Chairman: Thank you very much 
Siator. I will now turn to Senator Prowse. 


enator Prowse: I am going to direct this 
qstion to Mr. MacDonald and the others 
ccld perhaps listen to it. Let us suggest that 
W agree that it is a bad thing in principle 
th: a person who controls one of the means 
fommunications to the public, or the means 
bYwhich the public communicates with each 
ter, should also be the owner of other 
th gs in the community such as a business, 
hinterest of which he might desire to pro- 
| as against the public. Now, that is what 
Vvare concerned about and we don’t have to 
Iry pictures because each one of us can fill 
Nhe details. 

Dw, this is the problem that we are faced 
Yl. when we start to say what do we do 
bit this. We are told that there are two 
fons that you have the concentration of 
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ownership that is occurring today. One is 
high tax rates particularly succession duties 
which encourage sales; and secondly they say 
(we have asked them, Mr. Andras, for details 
of it and they haven’t been forthcoming satis- 
factorily so far as I know) the refusal of 
labour to accept technological change and 
realistically face up to it. 


Now, the whole thing comes down to this. 
In the areas where we have one newspaper 
towns in particular, which is of concern to us, 
it is going to cost approximately five or ten 
million dollars. The question then arises— 
where do you get somebody who has five or 
ten million dollars to risk to start a newspa- 
per or to buy an established paper who 
doesn’t have some other interest? 


Now you can say that a company can’t buy 
it but then surely it is just as serious if I buy 
it as a major shareholder in a company that 
needs protection of some kind. My company 
isn’t interested but I become the director and 
controlling influence in the paper. It can be a 
serious thing. 


In other words we have a real problem and 
if you don’t come in here and find answers 
laid on the table I think you realize that it is 
not because we don’t want to have the 
answers there to lay on the table but the 
reason is that you are unable to give us the 
detailed information we want. You just don’t 
have it either but maybe if we get together 
we can get it. 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. We have, however, as 
you no doubt have noticed from reading our 
submission, Senator, we have made some 
suggestions in that area. 

You have talked about the huge invest- 
ments that are involved in Canada today and 
I suppose that is true. But there are, and we 
are aware of them, tremendous technological 
advances in this field. I confess readily at the 
outset that I don’t claim any particular exper- 
tise in this field, but from what we are told 
by those who are much more knowledgeable 
than I am, that some of these techniques 
today have a tremendous effect on the reduc- 
tion of first of all, the capital investment, and 
secondly the production cost. 

You have gone from there to talk about the 
attitude probably of some of our unions, the 
traditional attitudes in the past. 


Senator Prowse: As far as I am concerned 
it is alleged attitudes. I don’t know myself. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, we rather anticipat- 
ed that we might be asked something of that 
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nature here tonight and therefore we have 
checked with some of them. There is obvious- 
ly an assumption that the attitudes that have 
been displayed in the past will never be 
changed. We are told quite the contrary. All 
of our unions and all of our people realize 
that there is technological change going on 
constantly and that they have to adapt to 
survive. I don’t think frankly that there 
would be any problems, any real problems 
insofar as our unions are concerned by that 
type of introduction of new techniques in the 
establishment of new newspapers and this is 
what really we are talking about here. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: We also suggest as no 
doubt you have noticed certain forms of 
encouragement in order to help out in the 
diversification of control of such media. There 
has been three specific suggestions advanced 
in the contents of our brief. We have talked 
in terms of tax relief as one of them. We 
have also talked in terms of subsidies which I 
suppose in the minds of many might be a 
rather radical suggestion, and we have finally 
suggested too, relief in the form of lower 
postage rates. 

These are all to my point of view concrete 
suggestions that we are advancing because of 
our concern with this type of thing. 

If I may be permitted, Mr. Chairman, simi- 
lar to yourself although I have a reputation 
for being long-winded, I don’t want to be 
tonight, but in terms of this control of the 
media by other conglomerates which may 
have commercial interests, so far I notice that 
the discussion has centred very largely about 
the dangers inherent in such a situation 
which as you say we all have recognized upon 
a nationalistic basis. 


Senator Prowse: National or regional. 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, within the confines 
of our own country. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: I suggest to you that we 
ought to be very very concerned about it 
going far beyond that in the light of the type 
of thing that is developing in the world today. 
Now, I am thinking broadly in terms of what 
is popularly known as conglomerates, these 
huge multiplex, multi-national combinations 
of capital. 

It could well be that if the media falls 
under the control of such type of things, 
regardless of what industries they are 
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involved in, one pays little heed to th 
national interest. They have a supernatur: 
interest in their terms but I also suggest th: 
in such an eventuality there could be ver 
very grave political consequences and as fi 
as the international interests of our nation 
concerned. 


Senator Prowse: We have had one witne 
give us evidence about the effect of this c 
another country. 


Mr. MacDonald: Oh, I didn’t know that. 
was speaking hypothetically and I was mere 
posing the problem but one doesn’t have to } 
very far sighted to see that possibility. The 
is one other point if I may, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. MacDonald: We were talking about t 
impact of the media on the public and ¢ 
plaining actually about the fact that we 
not get the coverage which we believe t 
labour movement, the trade labour movemé 
in Canada is entitled to, by virtue of 1 
place it plays in society. But there is a ve 
very important aspect of that which I know 
not directly within the purview of this Co 
mittee but nevertheless I think I should mé¢| 
some reference to it. 

It is the impression of us, who have had| 
opportunity to see things in other countr 
that our industrial relations’ system here) 
one of the most archaic, and perhaps the m 
archaic in the western world. It is due} 
large measure, in my personal opinion, | 
public attitudes. 

The public attitudes in large measures | 
generated by the media. I say that thert: 
nothing that reflects greater damage or po'| 
tial damage on the interests of this nation | 
its people than that very thing. 

In all fields of scientific advance we at! 
the vanguard. We think we are pretty wel! 
the vanguard insofar as social developm | 
are concerned. In practically every other {ll 
of human endeavour we wish to talk abi 
we feel that we are very advanced and/ 
are very progressive nation. 

In the field of industrial relations we ai} 
a rut. So far in the rut that it is pathetic./ 
have not been able to do anything compar 1 
to what has been done elsewhere. We are ¢ 
attributing all the blame to the media;? 
from it, there are other factors and we r¢'f 
nize them. We do say that the attitude oi} 
media in what we have been talking 4! 
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sontributes in large measure to the attitude of 
the public. 

| We are keenly sensitive to the fact that we 
are not being put in public favour in Canada 
yoday and we think that a large part of this is 
jue to—I hate to use the word but I can’t find 
im alternative—our public image. 

\ 


_ The Chairman: May I ask you a question, 
Mir. MacDonald which I was going to ask all 
vening. 

_If, for the sake of the discussion let us for 
he moment concede the points that you have 
aade that coverage is lacking. I think I agree 
vith you but I can’t speak for the Committee 
ecause that is the type of judgment we 
aven’t yet made; but conceding that point, I 
aink one of the key questions is why? 


Mr. MacDonald: That is right. 


The Chairman: Well, 


nswer that? 


how would you 


‘Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know if I am 
ualified. 


|The Chairman: Mr. Williams could you say 
hy? 
| 


‘Mr. Williams: I would like to say this. I 
ink there is very little deliberate censorship 
‘labour stories. There are instances and Mr. 
otterill referred to the Eatons’ story in 
Sronto which is an example, but I don’t 
‘ink that sort of thing is general. 

I don’t think that the owners of newspapers 
(liberately blue-pencil stories. I don’t think 
‘ey have to. People who work for newspa- 
Irs, people who write the copy know the 
iterests of the people they work for and they 
vite their copy accordingly. I once worked 
{ a newspaper, the owner of which was a 
feat temperance advocate, and nobody had 
t spell it out but if somebody came to town 
éd preached temperance this was good for a 
tal good story. And you are going to get 
fnt page play. 


Mr. Fortier: This doesn’t say too much for 
t> integrity of the reporter does it? 


Mr. Williams: Well, perhaps it doesn’t but 
y4 work for a commercial enterprise and 
vien you work for a commercial enterprise 
Y1 follow the rules of the enterprise or 
€e you go and work somewhere else. 


Senator Prowse: You may have read Dale 
Crnegie which any reasonable boy trying to 
& along would do. 
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Mr. Williams: That may well be, but don’t 
forget that most of the copy is written by 
young people who are ambitious and ambition 
is a pretty overriding factor. They want to 
get ahead and as I say if it is a temperance 
speaker, you know that the story is going to 
get good play. If it is a hotel owner who is 
advocating the abolition of prohibition well, 
this isn’t going to get very good play. 

Let me point out to you that part of a 
reporter’s ambition is to see his stories in 
print and he likes to get good play for his 
stories. It is important to him that his story 
gets good play and any reporter who consist- 
ently wrote stories that wound up in the waste 
paper basket would pretty soon get 
discouraged. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Williams, as I 
interpret your answer, and if I am interpret- 
ing it unfairly please correct me, but you are 
saying that there is a conspiracy of silence on 
labour news because the working press in this 
country are inhibited because of their pub- 
lishers, without any direction from their 
publishers. 


Mr. MacDonald: They don’t have to give 
directions. 


The Chairman: Well, that is a very inter- 
esting view. 


Senator Prowse: Well, to put it another 
way what you are saying is this, the working 
press have some how or other got the idea 
that their bosses are not interested in labour 
news and therefore they are not going to 
write on labour news which is going to end 
up in the trashcan? 


Mr. Williams: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: It is simple—if that is 
what you are saying? 


Mr. Williams: That is right. 


The Chairman: I think we will just give 
our reporter a two or three minute break and 
then we will go for a little while longer. 


SHORT RECESS 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators may I 
call the meeting back to order. In calling the 
meeting to order, may I say to our guests 
from the CLC that some of us have been in 
this room since 10 o’clock this morning. This 
is no reason to say that we don’t want to stay, 
we do, but I do want to say there are several 
other matters that we want to cover and it 
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seems to me again that we have—and of 
course the Senators share the blame as I do 
myself—that we have tended to dwell on this 
one problem. We are interested in it but I 
think the point has been made. I am not 
suggesting that we shouldn’t express our- 
selves on it again but let us be mindful of the 
fact that I think we have dealt with it I think 
rather fully. 

I would hope that the Senators could per- 
haps for the balance of the evening make 
their questions more pointed, and I would 
hope that the people from the CLC in 
answering the questions—this is no criticism 
of the answers we have received, but I hope 
they would be equally pointed so that we 
could perhaps cover more area. 

Now, there were two of our guests who 
have indicated to me that they wish to make 
a comment. I am delighted to have them 
make their comments but I hope they also 
will bear this in mind. 


Mr. Norm Simon, Director, Public Relations, 
Canadian Union of Public Employees: I am 
with the Canadian Union of Public Employees 
and before that I was a labour reporter so I 
would like to just add something to what Mr. 
Williams has indicated earlier. 


The Chairman: Fine. Who were you a 
labour reporter with? 


Mr. Simon: With the Toronto Telegram. 
The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Simon: I am sorry I said that because I 
was going to say that Mr. Williams was a bit 
too kind in saying that there was no con- 
scious or material evidence of control on 
labour reporters. I was the recipient of more 
than one memo which went something like: 
“Go easy on the egghead stuff and lets have 
some more violence.” I did have stories sent 
back to me where there was violence 
involved. It was mentioned deep in the story 
and it was to be put up in the lead. 

Really, the violence, in my opinion, had less 
bearing on what was going on during the 
particular strike . 


The Chairman: Mr. Simon, who would 
these memos be from. I am not asking you to 
name the person but... 


Mr. Simon: Middle management people and 
perhaps to add to Mr. Williams point, often 
from people whose individual politics I knew 
to be sympathetic to labour. I suppose, this 
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proves Mr. Williams point that they wer 
reacting to something they thought wa 
higher up above them. 


The Chairman: Thank you very muck 
There is a gentleman opposite you... 


Mr. Gordon McCaffrey: Assistant Director c 
Legislation Department, Canadian Labou 
Congress: I am a former labour reporter fo 
the Toronto Star. I think that the only place 
where we can expect to find labour reporter 
is in the major cities, althovgh there ar 
many minor centres if you consider a centr 
in terms of population where there might kb 
a greater interest in reporting labour new 
This would be in company towns, where mo; 
of the news that effects the people concerr 
management and labour, but in many of thes 
centres—and I think you know which on 
they are—there is no consistent coverage ' 
labour news. aj 

As a reporter for the Star, I covered stori: 
in centres far from Toronto which were ni 
covered by local reporters or even by repor 
ers in the same province. In the smaller ce) 
tres, I believe that the newspaper publish: 
identifies with the business community at 
therefore if he doesn’t consciously rule 0 
labour he does it unconsciously. I think 
editor, without being told, reflects the pu’ 
lisher’s interest and covers the news which || 
thinks a business community wants to he 
about. 

I think the editors of newspapers at i) 
levels are among the most competent peor 
in the country but what they are trying to | 
in their job is present a product which w 
reflect the interest of the community as th 
see it. I think many of them have never ma 
a survey of what their readers interests | 
are. They assume that most readers want, 
sports section of three or four pages so tl 
every detail of the sporting events, wl) 
people are saying, even what they are thir : 
ing or not thinking, is covered one way 
another. In a typical Canadian paper a hocl/ 
game might be covered by five differ: : 
reporters in the same newspaper. 


The Chairman: This would be a Stan) 
Cup Game? 


Mr. McCaffrey: Even ‘“What’s Espo? 
doing; what’s Bobby Orr doing tonight?” I 
“What didn’t he do?” 


The Chairman: Personally, I wish I knew 


Mr. McCaffrey: Well, I think this is typ i 
then. As far as labour coverage is concerT’, 
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abour on newspapers is not a glamorous 
rea. Most reporters who seriously consider 
ewspapering as a profession don’t want to be 
labour reporter. They are assigned to the 
yb; they say, in effect, “Okay, I will do it but 
ot me off as soon as you find somebody else 
ho might be more interested.” 

f 


I was on a newspaper, which is, I believe, 
ae of the country’s best newspapel's, which 
dn’t have a iabour reporter on the beat for 
‘ore than a few months consecutively. I was 
vering the beat for more than four years, 
‘nger perhaps than anybody in my memory 
« the Toronto Star. 

Finally, most people who are given the job 
« covering labour go to a story without 
lowing very much about it. I would say it 
txes four to six months to get to know some- 
ting about the labour beat so that you can 
cal with your story competently. I am not 
ssaking about the headline-type story which 
I. Murray Cotterill mentioned earlier. Most 
roorters cover those stories fairly well. But 
t> stories between the strikes are the ones 
vich are not covered, and this is where the 
ral labour story is. It affects not just the 
vrking men and working women, because as 
hs been mentioned before it affects all of us. 


The Chairman: Thank 
NCaffrey. 


venator Phillips? 


you very much, Mr. 


| 
tenator Phillips: I was going to make the 
Sigestion, Mr. Chairman, if the Congress 
Stl feels that they are not getting sufficient 
laour coverage in the newspapers, that they 
iniate strike action and not read those news- 


peers not providing proper coverage of 
laour news. 
enator Prowse: Yes, but then they 


wudn’t know what they weren’t saying 
atut them. 


he Chairman: I am not sure whether 
Stator Phillips brings forth a serious sugges- 
tic or not. 

| 


8nator Phillips: Well, there is no reason 
wl this shouldn’t be done. 


he Chairman: 
Wuition to you. 


‘hy don’t the members 
1€ spapers? 


All right, we will put the 


stop buying 


‘t. MacDonald: We have at times. 


‘te Chairman: I see. 


Ir, MacDonald: In particular situations. 
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The Chairman: In strike situations? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes; and in some others, 
too. We have recommended to our people that 
they stop buying newspapers, but an 
individual member of the family who hap- 
pens to be a member of the trade union is not 
the only one necessarily who buys papers. 
They might or might not follow our recom- 
mendation or suggestion on their own 
individual determination. 


We are not a monolithic organization; don’t 
possess the ability, nor do we want it, to 
dictate to our members. 


Senator Phillips: But you have tried the 
idea and found it ineffective? 


Mr. MacDonald: Relatively; but not in that 
type of situation that you envisage—in strike 
situations and that sort of thing where there 
has been sometimes a very blatant unjustified 
attack on us. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. MacDonald, what 
have you done in the way of actually going 
yourself—or as a delegation to the newspaper 
publishers and saying, “Look, you have a 
problem here and we have a problem,” and 
lay it out for them; have you tried that or 
not? 


Mr. MacDonald: I have not done that at the 
national level personally. I have done it when 
I was functioning in a regional level and 
found that I just wasted my time, and proba- 
bly contributed to the evident hostility. 


The Chairman: Would it be fair to ask 
where that was? 


Mr. MacDonald: It was in the Atlantic 
region. I was the regional director for the 
Atlantic provinces. 


The Chairman: And which newspaper did 
you approach? 


Mr. MacDonald: Oh, no, I wouldn’t say that. 


Senator Prowse: Your prestige today—and 
I am not trying to flatter you, because I have 
nothing to get for it... 


The Chairman: You mean you would flatter 
him if you had something to get? 


Senator Prowse: You’re damned right; 
especially a vote! I would think that it might 
be an interesting experiment to see what 
would happen if you were to go now in your 
position that you hold representing the tre- 
mendous number of people that you do, and 
specifically go to the publishers of the two 
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Ottawa papers and say, “Look, this is the 
situation. Now, I know it is your paper but I 
don’t have to tell you how to say it.” And the 
worst that can happen is that you won't be 
any worse off than you are now. 


Mr. MacDonald: I am not sure of that, 
senator. I am not sure of that at all. 


Senator Prowse: But if you asked them... 


Mr. MacDonald: I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised in those circumstances to find an 
attack based on my uncouth effort to try and 
influence the media. 


Senator Prowse: I think you could do it 
pretty smoothly. 


The Chairman: Mr. Rupert, who appeared 
before the Committee the day the Guild made 
their representations, indicated that he would 
like to say something. 


Mr. Robert J. Rupert: There is just a couple 
of matters I would like to mention briefly. 

The first thing is, I think that the greatest 
protection any working newspaperman can 
enjoy from interference in his editorial judg- 
ment as to what is news and what isn’t, be it 
labour or anything else, is the protection of a 
Guild contract. 

I suggest that our members are in a far 
better position to resist this sort of interfer- 
ence than any other group of working 
newspapermen. 


Secondly... 


The Chairman: But the example Mr. Simon 
gave presumably was at a Guild paper. 


Mr. Rupert: Mr. Simon was in a position to 
say “No” without any fear of being dismissed 
from his job. I am not sure that all newspa- 
permen would be in that position. 


Secondly, I don’t think that the working 
press has a defeatist attitude; I think the 
working press does care. I think the profes- 
sional newspaperman still has great hope that 
he can provide a service and is trying to do 
it. 

And, lastly, a lot has been said to this 
Committee, and also in other forums, about 
unions’ resistance in the publishing industry 
to technological change, but hardly anything 
has been said, maybe nothing has been said, 
about the employers’ resistance to a responsi- 
ble approach to technological change. 

Now, I have been dealing with employers, 
even since the Woods Report was published, 
and suggested to them that they accept the 
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proposals that we have been making j 
many years, and that is simply that people ; 
retrained; not only the employers but also t] 
employees reap the benefits of technologic 
advancement. And in almost every case 1] 
Guild encounters great resistance to th 
approach, and in fact the employers claim f 
themselves the benefits, but they aren’t wi 
ing to extend them to the employees. 


I would like the Committee to consider th 
when they are looking at the problem of tec 
nological change in unions and manageme} 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


“The Chairman: Thank you very much, ) 
Rupert. 


Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: First of all, the gent! 
man who referred to those in the midd; 
management groups... 


The Chairman: That was Mr. Simon. 


Senator McElman:...and the approach tt) 
took; you said something that to me was qu; 
interesting. You said that these people wi) 
those who individually, their politics v5 
sympathetic to labour. What did you mean ) 
that? 


Mr. Simon: Well, in several spec 
instances that I was thinking of wher 
referred to memos I had received, sir, th: 
notes were from individuals who were acié 
guildsmen. 


Senator McElman: Well, that is not tl! 
politics, though? at 


Mr. Simon: Well, I meant their outlook, 
politics was the wrong choice of word ther |] 
meant their outlook on the labour-manié} 
ment question. 


Senator McElman: I see. 


Mr. Simon: The reason I made that jus 
ment was because, in two of the cases th)! 
was thinking of, I was talking about pet 
who were active guildsmen. 


Senator McElman: Reference has /# 
made to the lack of coverage, I asst 
during the negotiating stage leading tow J 
a contract, or a dispute, as the case may ¢ 
How would you go about getting informe”! 
to the public during the negotiation stag 
any contract? 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, in many, 
instances unions announce and make kn! 
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.eir wage policies in advance. Not only their 
‘age policies but their entire collective bar- 
jining policy. But we are not speaking in 
jose narrow terms. 

What is unknown—and it is the basis for 
jrt of our complaint, really—what is not 
hown is that our unions in Canada are 
ivolved in practically every aspect of 
(madian life: social, economic, political, and 
cerything else. 


Senator McElman: I think you are missing 
17 question. 


Mr. MacDonald: No, I am not, I don’t think. 


Senator McElman: Well, let me rephrase it 
sit is very ciear. I believe you are heading 
iianother direction. If you are not, fine. 

Ne will take one specific instance of where 
thre is a strike—bang—and there is a great 
sjash of news about it, and the suggestion 
hs been made that what went on prior to the 
sike, the conditions that were there, the 
asmpt at negotiation, and so on, nothing 
h)pened until the strike. There was no news 
shat I am trying to get at, Mr. MacDonald, 
isthis. How do you go about trying to get 
nvs to the public in such a situation prior to 

| Signing of an agreement, let’s say, where 
thre is no strike, so the general public—not 
ju; the labour movement—the general public 
wl know that the negotiations are going on 
at here are the things in issue, that sort of 
thig? 


it, MacDonald: Most of our collective bar- 
ling in Canada is conducted at the local 
lel... 


enator McElman: Yes? 


T. MacDonald: And the majority of our 
lol unions are anxious to have this kind of 
imrmation known because suddenly, out of 
thiblue, there appears a wage demand that is 
rested, and there is a strike, but that is all 
‘public knows. 

_+ the public knew in advance—and our 
inns are anxious to tell the story—knew in 
id ince why these demands were being 
nee, what are the conditions that led to 
ha, what is the background, how long has 
t €en since these people have had an 
N@ase or didn’t get an increase, is it justi- 
ton the basis of productivity and profita- 
ily in that particular enterprise, what are 
héworking conditions that lead to demands 
f ther sorts within the contract collective 
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agreement; to our members these are tremen- 
dously important things that should be 
known. 


They are the things that lead eventually to 
the picture that unfortunately is all too 
common in Canada: a strike-happy bunch of 
Canadian citizens who happen to be members 
of unions. And that is the picture. That is the 
picture in this country. 


The fact of the matter is... 


Senator McElman: You haven’t answered 
my question. How does your union endeavour 
at that point, at the negotiating point, how do 
they endeavour to get the picture to the 
people, to the media? What effort is made? 


Mr. MacDonald: There are many of our 
unions who go very far out of their way 
to—in some cases I have known them to 
prepare the copy themselves—to get it over. 
Very frequently they are told, “Oh, that is not 
newsworthy.” 

At the local union level the people who are 
doing this on a voluntary basis only have to 
be told this two or three times and they won’t 
bother any more. 

On other occasions—and I think it falls 
within the purview of this Committee—on 
other occasions our unions have gone to the 
electronic media in an effort to buy time to 
tell the public. And in some cases they have 
succeeded in doing it, but there have been 
cases in Canada as well—and this we can be 
precise about, and we will name names... 


Senator McElman: In recent times, sir? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes—in which they have 
been denied time. 


Senator McElman: Can you give us some 
examples, Mr. MacDonald? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. I would be delighted 
to do it. 


Senator McElman: I had a note—a question 
on that very point. 


Mr. MacDonald: Some are recent; some are 
not. We had a case in Schefferville, Quebec, 
December, 1959, where this happened. We 
went to the station... 


The Chairman: Could you file that with us? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. In fact, that is why it 
has been prepared. 


The Chairman: 
highlight that. 


You could perhaps just 
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Mr. MacDonald: It was radio station CFKL, 
owned by the Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
which refused to sell time to our affiliate, the 
United Steelworkers of America. Incidentally, 
in several of the instances, protests were filed 
either by us on behalf of our affiliates or by 
the affiliates themselves with the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, and frankly we got the 
brush-off. 

Another case was in Yorkton, Saskatche- 
wan, 1965, again the United Steelworkers 
engaged in an organizing campaign which in 
our opinion is of public interest. They were 
denied time on station CKOS-TV in Yorkton, 
Saskatchewan. They were denied the time 
even though the company was sold time. 


Senator McElman: The company was sold 
time? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. As a matter of fact, 
the company in this case was sold time in 
order to get their story across to the public 
and win public support for their policies. 

Sudbury, Ontario, June 1966—no, that 
wasn’t a similar case. 


Mr. Cotterill: Sudbury was a case where 
the television station refused to sell time the 
moment the negotiations started, although 
they had rather jubilantly sold it to the union 
up to that point. 


Mr. MacDonald: That was in the organizing 
drive. 


Mr. Cotterill: No, they had sold time—the 
conflict between two unions, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman—there was conflict between two 
unions at that time. The station sold time, if I 
may say, avidly, but the moment the bargain- 
ing situation became stabilized, the negotia- 
tions with International Nickel—and this is on 
the record of the Board of Broadcast Gover- 
nors—the local television station, which has 
no competition except for the threat of cable, 
cancelled—in fact, refused to renew the con- 
tract with the union. And we pointed out at 
that time that this was a most dangerous 
result. 

I am very glad that this matter of television 
has been raised, because in studying the mass 
media we must realize that many of these 
community television stations are the only 
instant method of communication available 
and very few of them really do very much of 
a community service job in this respect, or 
even let anybody else do it on their own time. 


Senator McElman: Excuse me; did they 
give you any reason for cancelling? 
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Mr. Cotterill: They gave us no reasons a 
all, except that they would be perfectly happ 
to sell us commercials on any one of th 
programs they developed. 

I would like to raise this point, Mr. Chair 
man, because to my mind it is significant i 
this case, simply because that program wa 
cancelled. It is my conviction that the fac 
that the public, almost all of whom work fc 
the International Nickel Company in thé 
town, had got used to a regular prograr 
where they got authoritative informatio 
There are 16,000 people over a 40-square-mi 
area in Sudbury working three shifts. 

We had a wildcat strike in Sudbury at thi 
time which almost every responsible officer : 
our union says was due solely and complete’ 
to the fact that it was impossible to get tl 
news of negotiations out in a hurry to tl 
employees at the critical point when the a 
tract expired. 

I am convinced that had that television st 
tion permitted the union, which, after a 
represents 16,000 of the bread-winners of t 
community, to have its own program f 
which we were paying them, the wilde 
strike would not have happened. Their co 
tract charged us for their directorial assii| 
ance, which I might add we got damned ‘lit 
of—they were at liberty to direct the progre 
so that it would be entertaining and tech 
cally proper. Nevertheless, they cancelled 1) 
program, and we are convinced that the cé 
cellation of that program was one of 1} 
major reasons why the communications n) 
work which the people had been used | 
broke down, and as a result of that breé} 
down the wildcat strike took place. 

I think they were trying very hard ) 
impress the company. They succeeded in ct 
ing the company a few millions of dollars / 
impressing them, which would not have ¢ 
the company had we been able to keep ct; 
munications open. 

Yes, sir, we have had several examt' 
where stations have refused to do it, and | 
position has been, we are quite agreeable 
let the company direct the program, but & 
do think that the television program shoj 
permit a report to the breadwinners dur¢ 
the week. 

The Chairman: Mr. Cotterill, thank }/ 
but I think, Senator McElman, Mr. \» 
Donald has one or two more points he we 
like to add. 
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_ Mr. MacDonald: There was one more, sena- 
or. This is in May, 1967, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
yur affiliate, the Retail Clerks International 
sociation, through its advertising agency, 
ttempted to book a series of spot programs 
a1 radio station CKY and similar bookings 
‘ere made in Montreal and Vancouver with- 
ut any problem whatever. 


‘These spot programs dealt in broad terms— 
>t a controversial thing—in broad terms 
ith the role of unions and the value of 
nion membership. I hate to impose upon the 
ine of the Committee, but I think it would 
] interesting to hear what this station had to 
‘ys 

Part of that letter read: 


| “That the management of CKY believes 
broadcasting of radio copy received from 
your agency would violate that section of 
the Radio Regulations prohibiting solici- 
tation of funds on behalf of organizations 
_ other than recognized charities. The 
_ Retail Clerks Association is a member of 
' the Canadian Labour Congress. The 
| Canadian Labour Congress has a check- 
off system whereby funds go to the New 
Democratic Party, a national political 
organization in Canada. Therefore, we 
believe that the solicitation of member- 
_Sship in the Retail Clerks International 
_ Association would violate regulations of 
the Board of Broadcast Governors 
prohibiting solicitation of funds.” 


herefore, the station at great sacrifice 
aed the sanctity of the BBG and refused 
h program. We filed a protest, by the way, 
vin the BBG on behalf of our affiliate point- 
nout exactly what had happened, and that 
h was untrue, of course. 

ae Canadian Labour Congress does not 
> a check-off system, nor does it contrib- 
tifunds to the New Democratic Party. Some 
fur affiliates do, and, incidentally, do it 
i, our encouragement, but that is neither 
€ nor there. 


Xe BBG said they advised other stations 
1@ they had no reason to Object to these 
ornercials. 

Isidentally, the affiliated union did succeed 
‘jetting the series booked with another 
id) station within the same community, but 
le: are but a few. 


Saator McElman: You are going to file 
la) with the Committee? 


h, MacDonald: Yes. 
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Senator McElman: You have raised the 
matter of a liaison affiliation, or whatever it 
might be called, with the NDP. 


Now, up to this point in our hearing we 
have had many representatives of owners and 
Management groups of the various Media, and 
we have probed them in many ways. As was 
pointed out earlier they have made generali- 
zations, and we have asked them to be specif- 
ic in some of them. 

Additionally, we have gone further. We 
have asked them about their reported affilia- 
tion with big business, and we have had a 
variety of answers. 

I remember one case where we even asked 
what clubs the Management group in a chain 
were members of, and we have asked in some 
cases what directorships they might hold out- 
side of their immediate interest. 

And in view of the reference to the CLC- 
New Democratic Party association, and to put 
the whole thing in perspective, I don’t think it 
would be unfair, perhaps (and I am sure it 
won’t embarrass you), to ask the four gentle- 
men who are representing the Canadian 
Labour Congress if any of them have ever 
been a candidate for the New Democratic 
Party, and are they card-carrying members. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, I am anxious to 
answer first. I am a card-carrying member of 
the NDP. I have been the provincial leader of 
the CCF. I have been provincial leader of the 
CCF in a provincial legislature, but that has 
no relation whatever to this situation. 

We don’t ask our people—in fact, the sena- 
tor has pointed out to me tonight that one of 
our key people happens to a member of the 
Liberal Party. That is their right, certainly. 


Senator Phillips: I will accept your apology 
on his behalf, 


Mr. MacDonald: He is a very good trade 
unionist. 


The Chairman: He is a very good Liberal! 


Mr. MacDonald: There are many of our 
members who are affiliated with the New 
Democratic Party, and do contribute to the 
New Democratic Party. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, you wish 
to ask each member that question? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 


The Chairman: Any other members care to 
answer that? 
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Mr. Williams: I am a card-carrying member 
of the NDP. I have never been a candidate. 


Mr. Andras: I am a card-carrying member 
of the NDP and I have never been a 
candidate. 


Mr. Morris: I will make it unanimous; and 
before that I was a card-carrying member of 
the CCF ever since I have been a very young 
boy. 


The Chairman: I must say that I... 


Mr. Morris: I offer no apologies. It is a 
political conviction of which I have a right to. 


Senator McElman: Of course. 


The Chairman: I was wondering why you 
asked the last question, but I take it you are 
going to tell us? 


Senator McElman: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
took from the last answer that there was 
some suggestion that I was thinking that 
there was something wrong with this? 


Mr. Morris: No. 


Senator McElman: You have the liberty to 
belong to whatever party you wish. 


' Mr. Morris: No, senator, I don’t think it is 
an unfair question if you wish to ask it. 

As far as I am concerned, I will answer it 
‘anywhere. 


Senator McElman: Well, I thought you all 
would, and in the circumstances I felt you 
should. 


Mr. Eady: Is it fair to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that none of them own any newspapers? 


Mr. Morris: I have never been a candidate. 
I don’t believe I have any intention of ever 
being one either. 


Senator McElman: I probably should say 
that by the same token many of those 
involved in management and ownership sug- 
gested that the connection with big business, 
if it were valid, that they shouldn’t be 
ashamed of it, and none of them ever claimed 
to be on the executive of the CLC, so I guess 
it shakes itself down. 


Mr. Frank Chafe, Assistant Director of 
Legislation, Government Employees’ Depart- 
ments: Mr. Chairman, it might be interesting 
if I mention at this time that I am a card-car- 
rying member of the NDP as well, assistant to 
Mr. Andras, and I might go one step further, 
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and say that in the past five federal election 
I helped to get Mr. Stanley Knowles elected 
and he favours the abolition of the Senate. 


The Chairman: Well, some of us favour th 
abolition of Stanley Knowles! | 


Senator McElman: Do you support Stanle 
Knowles? 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, I thin 
we would be curious to know what your nex 
question will be. 


Senator Prowse: I may say that they migi: 
be more successful than Stanley because the! 
are going to kill us before this evening : 
over. 


Senator McElman: “There should be r 
arbitrary exclusion from access to wire sei 
vices or any other type of service which : 
made available to newspaper publishers| 
This is on page 11, Mr. MacDonald. And 
take it this is not to say there is some exan 
ple of it currently? 


Mr. MacDonald: I personally don’t ha 
knowledge at the moment of anything of th 
nature. 


Mr. Williams: I believe the senator’s stat 
ment is quite correct. We are just saying th 
if this situation should prevail... 


Senator McElman: The reason I asked tl 
was because we have probed this very thi 
and we had the appropriate people before 
(CP, for instance), and we probed very deer 
on this to try and ensure that there was! 
such a situation. i 


Senator Prowse suggested a while ago, ] 
MacDonald, that you might get in touch w! 
the publishers of the local newspapers abc 
a discussion of coverage. Are you aware tl} 
there is an association called the Canad} 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association? 


Mr. MacDonald: I have heard of it. : 


with you to suggest that perhaps—not j 
you but your executive officers—endeavoul 
arrange a meeting with the publishers to ¢ 
cuss this very thing? { 

Now, we have had them before us and tly 
have many worthy aims, and I think ° 
Committee might be interested to know wt 
reaction you would get from them if (4 
made such an approach to see if you co 
have a worthwhile discussion towards geti 8 
what you would believe would be a me 


Senator McElman: Would it ring not i 


) 


i 
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ilanced type of reporting, and more cover- 
ge, that you feel that you deserve. 

The present president of that association is 
Ir. Ralph Costello, publisher of the Tele- 
gaph, Journal, Times, Globe in Saint John, 
hw Brunswick. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, senator, I could write 
abook on my difficulties with the media in 
Sint John, New Brunswick. I ran a number 
o strikes there and I was responsible for 
osanization in your province, senator. 


3enator McElman: Yes, I know that is true. 


Mr. MacDonald: There is no place in this 
cuntry that will stand up by comparison to 
tl experience that we had in Saint John, 
Nw Brunswick. 


senator McElman: With the media? 
fr. MacDonald: With the media. 


enator McElman: Would you care to 
eloorate on that? 


fr. MacDonald: I am nearly 20 years 
reioved from what my colleague refers to as 
m native habitat, but I can still recall with 
cosiderable incense—as you know some of 
m experiences in that city. 


enator McElman: Would you care to 
eloorate on your experiences with the 
mia? 

it» MacDonald: Yes, sure. I will just talk 
abut two experiences. They go far back, 
eiuse as I say it’s nearly 20 years since I 
lae been removed from the Maritimes. 

was responsible for two major strikes, the 
‘oluct of two major strikes, right in the 
le't of the City of Saint John. One, the 
exer plant that you might recall... 


‘mator McElman: I do. 


‘. MacDonald: And the other one with 
rag Oil. 


‘nator McElman: I recall that one as well. 


Ir. MacDonald: I was in Saint John, New 
sriswick ... 


‘nator McElman: Who were the owners of 
he veneer plant? 


Is. MacDonald: Mr. K. C. Irving, as I 
©¢l. I tried by every means available to get 
oP: Coverage. There was no TV at that time, 
nel tried by every means that was possible 
> xt some coverage—these were important 
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strikes at different times, and considerable 
times apart, I must say—and I never had, or 
never did succeed. 

As a matter of fact, finally, what I resorted 
to was printing our own handbills trying to 
tell factually what was going on, and dis- 
tributing them free to the pedestrians on the 
street so we would at least get some dissemi- 
nation of information in that city. 


Senator McElman: You tried both the print 
media and radio? 


Mr. MacDonald: Both the print media and 
radio, that’s right. 


Senator McElman: Who owned those, sir? 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know. I don’t know, 
but I have my suspicions, but I can’t support 
them. 


Senator McElman: Well, I can tell you we 
have had evidence before the Committee that 
Mr. K. C. Irving owned them. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, senator, that was my 
suspicion. It was our experience that every- 
thing else related to labour in that city. 


The Chairman: 
wish to carry 
questioning? 


Senator McElman, do you 
on with that line of 


Senator McElman: Well, I would only say 
that I can appreciate fully that if one is 
turned back continually as appears to be Mr. 
MacDonald’s experience it is a very depress- 
ing thing, but I still think it would be use- 
ful—and I say this in every constructive 
sense—that you do make contact with the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association and tell them you would like to 
discuss this very important thing; not just for 
the Congress but for the people, and see if 
you couldn’t bridge this abyss that seems to 
lie between you. 


Senator Prowse: And set it out just like 
you have before us tonight. 


Senator McElman: Exactly. I can’t speak for 
the Committee, but I as a member of the 
Committee would be deeply interested in 
knowing the reaction you received to your 
request for a meeting initially, and, secondly, 
knowing what the outcome of any discussions 
were. I don’t think you should be defeatist 
about this. 


Mr. MacDonald: Perhaps not. I will certain- 
ly, senator, as you suggest—I will explore 
that idea. 
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Senator Prowse: And let us know how it 
works out. 


Mr. MacDonald: With a view to seeing 
whether we deem it worthwhile—possible, 
perhaps I’d better say. 


The Chairman: May I make a point, and 
perhaps ask a couple of questions? Perhaps I 
should make a point first. 

Mr. Simon, going back earlier to your com- 
ments—it seems to me that those are, as you 
know, by any standard fairly serious accusa- 
tions that you have made, and I think that 
being the case we should probably ask you 
for names and copies of the memos if you 
have them available, or if you could make 
them available to us. 


Mr. Simon: I can check. 


The Chairman: Would you, please, be- 
cause those are I think reasonably serious 
accusations, and they will be on the record of 
the Committee. Therefore, I think I should 
also have on the record my request for this 
information. 


Mr. Simon: You can appreciate, though, 
senator, that this was three years ago. 


The Chairman: Would you attempt to... 


Mr. Simon: They were not formal docu- 
ments, and I did save some memorabilia, and 
T will check. 


The Chairman: Fine, thank you. 


Mr. Bouchard: I was fired by my editor on 
March 30th, 1963, by the weekly paper in 
Noranda, for giving what the editor termed 


“biased labour coverage.” 


The Chairman: Well, if you could document 
that we would be grateful. 


Mr. Bouchard: Fine. 


Mr. Fortier: Can Mr. Simon give us the 
names? 


The Chairman: Well, I have asked him to 
do that. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, maybe he can give us the 
names if he doesn’t have the memorandums. 


Mr. Simon: Well, I can only say... 
Senator Prowse: He can file that. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, I make a formal 
request that Mr. Simon give us the names of 
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The Chairman: Could you send us 
names, Mr. Simon, please? 


Mr. Simon: I don’t know what ti 
involves, because I am a novice in this pi) 
ess, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: I think Mr. Simon should) 
told what the accusations which he leve\ 
earlier this evening involved, and in fronp 
this Committee... 


the people who sent him those memos 
which he alluded earlier. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, you are 
Committee’s counsel; perhaps if you wele 
elaborate... 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Simon, you asked): 
time to tell the Committee about some ii 
dents which occurred to you when you vr 
working as a newspaper reporter for jp 
Toronto Telegram. : 

You said that you were prevented 0: 
number of occasions by some of your sufi 
ors from writing articles dealing with lal 
matters, and in order for the Committe|t 
assess the seriousness of your charges I til 
we should be given the names of those pe)l 
so that we can ask them in turn whethejo 
not they did indeed write to you in this sele. 


Mr. Simon: Well, first of all, I am not sre 
You said I was prevented from writin 
didn’t say that. 


The Chairman: No, in fairness, I don’t tal 
he said that. 


Mr. Fortier: What were you told? 


The Chairman: He was told to play uy/h 
violence, if I recall. “Enough of the egg /a 
stuff,” if I recall, was the actual quote 


Mr. Simon: The one that sticks in my /0! 
is “Forget the egghead stuff and more 0! h 
violence.” I remember one other memo, < 
remember several conversations, but I hn’ 
know what is involved, frankly, legally—} 
position I am putting others in. I amo 
about to disclose publicly those names. 


Mr. Fortier: It seems to me, Mr. Chairj! 
what is involved is being fair to the peor! t 
whom Mr. Simon has alluded, on thepn 
hand, and also to the newspaper. 


The Chairman: Well, I think, Mr. Foie! 
enough has been said. Mr. Simon, youca 
take the matter under advisement, and)! 
haps you can inform the Committee. 
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‘Mr. Simon: One think I would like to know 
_ if these people are still in the bargaining 
ait, because if they are not I am pretty 
‘secure. 


The Chairman: All right; I accept that. 


‘Mr. Fortier: I would suggest, Mr. Chair- 
jan—this is more than a request—I suggest 
{at an order emanate from this Committee 
ir Mr. Simon to submit the names of these 
jople. 


Mr. Simon: I am out of my league, quite 
finkly. The Committee’s counsel is a lawyer 
d Iam not aware of all the various implica- 
tns of the things he says. I am without 
cinsel and I am not on trial. I offered the 
ividents as an example, and I will consider it 
ad I will deal with you, Mr. Chairman. 
Quite frankly, I am out of my league, at the 
rment. 


{he Chairman: Well, Mr. Fortier, that satis- 
fi; me, I think. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Chairman, as I say, it 
itup to you. 


senator Phillips: Well, Mr. Chairman, if I 
ny, I have a tendency to agree with Mr. 
Frtier, and perhaps for future meetings we 
siuld lay down guidelines, that if anyone 
mkes an accusation, that they be prepared to 
fi documents on it. 


‘he Chairman: Well, in fairness, I don’t 
thk that an accusation was made. I don’t 
thk Mr. Simon said that he was prevented. I 
thk he said that he received a directive 
fin middle management and the directive 
td him to “play down the egghead stuff and 
Py up the violence”, or something of that 
st. He wasn’t prevented, I think. 


fr. Simon: With all fairness, it may well 

bithat at the time the violence was more 
inortant than the egghead stuff. In fairness 
tche people against whom I am supposedly 
ming accusations. 


enator Prowse: It might have been a 
Miter of editorial judgment. 


ir, Simon: It might have been a matter of 

ecorial judgment at the time, but the point I 
W making, it was to further Mr. Williams’ 
Pat that this wasn’t just something that 
Peple think publishers want. The word just 
dcsn’t get around unspoken and unwritten. 
Thy May have been right at the time. 
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Senator Prowse: Well, I think there are two 
things here dealing with what Senator Phil- 
lips has said and what Mr. Fortier said as 
well as what Mr. Simon said. 

Now, Mr. Simon has offered something. He 
told us a situation which having worked in a 
newspaper is something which I think hap- 
pens every day. You get memos from people 
telling you to handle a story in a different 
way. 

Now, in certain contexts you can draw cer- 
tain conclusions from the kind of memo he 
got, but there is nothing unusual about this at 
all. He was trying to be helpful and certainly 
he doesn’t want to get anybody into trouble. 

I think if we become too formalistic in this 
hearing so that anybody that comes in here 
that wants to say something and express an 
opinion in a general way is going to then be 
subpoenaed to a point where he has to per- 
haps damage somebody else or give any 
information that hurts somebody else, it could 
greatly inhibit our ability to get as complete 
information as we might like to have. 


Mr. MacDonald: His livelihood might be 
put in jeopardy. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. If, on the other hand, 
somebody is abusing the privileges in here 
then we have at our disposal a means of 
taking care of that abuse. I certainly don’t 
feel that happened tonight. 


Senator McElman: I suggest that the con- 
text within which Mr. Simon made the state- 
ment indicated a rather insidious sort of 
thing, and attributed to media management of 
the newspaper in which he was involved, and 
I believe surely this is the approach that our 
counsel was taking. It was the context. 

Certainly none of us are trying to push 
people. And we haven’t done so far. We are 
asking for testimony but we also ask for com- 
plete information. 


Senator Prowse: If he can give us the 
details, then the evidence is of much more 
value to us. If he can’t give us the details, 
then we are left in a position of how much 
weight we can give to the evidence. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Prowse’s 
point is well taken, and perhaps we could 
leave it at that. 


Mr. Simon: Well, Mr. Chairman, all I want 
to say in defence of the Toronto Telegram is 
that it was a fine place to work, and I may 
want to go back. 
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The Chairman: Well, the hour is getting 
late, but I think there is just two matters that 
I would like to bring up. 


Mr. Eady: Well, to go back where Senator 
Prowse asked for a specific suggestion and 
there are three specific suggestions on 
media—not just on newspapers generally— 
that I think that the Committee should have a 
look at. I know you have already looked at 
it—at the trust system of ownership—and I 
refer you to the London Observer where the 
Astor interest vested their ownership in a 
trust so as to divorce the economic interests 
of its owners from the managerial and 
editorial direction of the paper. 

When you ask that question I would suggest 
that this should be a much more common 
form of ownership. The second reference I 
would like to make is to the new development 
in cable television, which can be very impor- 
tant, and I draw the Committee’s attention to 
two examples: the development of a co-opera- 
tive system of ownership of cable television 
in Windsor, Ontario, and to municipal owner- 
ship in Harrison Hot Springs of renowned 
fame. 

I think that these are areas where the prob- 
lems that have been raised by the brief of the 
Congress on the question of ownership could 
be tackled. Public trusts, co-operatives, and 
municipal ownership as a means of stopping 
direct impact by industrial or economic 
groups of any kind on the media so that in 
answer to the senator’s question I think these 
are three areas that you might investigate. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Eady. It is 
very useful to have that on the record. Thank 
you. 


I have two questions only. They both relate 
to the electronic media. You say at page 22: 
“Tf ever the Americanization of Canada 
has been a problem, the private broad- 
casters have been the chief agents for its 
enhancement.” 


Then you go on to say in Section 59 the 
following: 
“The tendency on the part of broadcast- 


ers, particularly in private broadcasting, 
has been to assume and to cater to what 


is commonly known as_ the _ lowest 
common denominator of taste and 
intelligence.” 


In effect, giving the public what it wants. 


Now, I think it is obvious from the rating 
studies which we have seen, and I am with 
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which you are familiar, that in private broa 
casting—let’s talk about radio for a moment 
that the private stations do enjoy (and I thi 
this is the point that you are making) a wi 
audience margin over the CBC. 

Would it not be fair to say that as t 
rank-and-file members of the Congress and 
your affiliates, they are, after all, a pret 
effective cross-section of the general public’ 
think that is the point that Mr. Cotterill w 
making earlier, and would it not therefore 
true to say that your own membership cc 
tributes substantially to this very popularit 
In other words, it is a general audien 
surely, and does this not concern you? 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, we naturally thi 
that there should be efforts made to elev: 
the standards of the whole, and our people 
well. | 


The Chairman: Do you attempt to elev 
standards of your people? 


Mr. MacDonald: We think so. 


The Chairman: With success, Mr. M 


Donald? 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, I suppose that ag) 
is a matter of judgment. We think that | 
have. 


The Chairman: Again, you make an 0!) 
ous reference on page 22, Section 55—regé) 
ing the CRTC—You say: 


“We are also pleased that the Com!: 
sion has decided to restrict the fur: 
invasion of foreign programmes - 
cablevision purposes.” 


That is the opinion of the Congress. | 


Do you suppose that opinion would: 
joined by the members of the Congress int 


Sudbury area? | 


Senator Prowse: Well, let us add Cal)! 
and Edmonton. | 


The Chairman: Yes, but I was thinkin‘ 
the Sudbury area, but that’s fine. 


| 

Mr. MacDonald: Well, frankly, I ¢ 
know. I think on an overall basis, yes. 4) 
whether in those particular areas I fras 
couldn’t be certain. 

Since we took our official position on} 
matter, naturally our position was distrik\ 
throughout our entire membership ft 
throughout our entire structure; we * 
received commendation, a great deal (: 
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‘ym our membership, and I must say that 
30 we have received some criticism as well. 
here has been some. 


Within the past several days I received one 
jm. one of those areas, but so far what we 
lve received by way of support in commen- 
tion certainly vastly cutweighs any criti- 
@ that we have received. 


There is I think a growing sense of national 
ierest in this country and it is very much 
flected in our membership. I don’t think 
tat anybody should underestimate that. 
¢metimes it takes different forms, and some- 
taes forms that we ourselves perhaps are 
rt entirely happy about. 


The Chairman: Well, I said I had another 
cestion about the electronic media, and per- 
Ips it follows right here. 

Oh, Mr. Cotterill, do you want to speak on 
<dbury? 


Mr. Cotterill: Yes. I was going to say, sir, 
tit I think that the question cannot be 
aswered in any accurate way. The problem 
tsiceally in Sudbury is that our members 
yuld love to have any competition whatso- 
er from the monopoly situation which 
aolies. 

. think if you were to ask them they would 
pefer to have Canadian competition, but if 
yi say “The only competition you can have 
iigoing to be an American station via cable” 
ttir answer would probably be, “Let’s have 
Sne competition,” because every time they 
en threaten competition the local television 
stion just does something more. 


Ine of your problems here, if I may say so, 
ishat you are comparing apples and oranges, 
ai when we are dealing with the electronic 
ndia we are talking about something which 
kboth an entertainment media and a news 
ndia. 

f you ask about entertainment, I suspect 
tlt many Canadians don’t really care what 
Cintry their entertainment programs come 
fm as long as it’s good. 


“he Chairman: Yes, but you have answered 
yw own question by saying it is both. I 
a'ee with you. 


“he other question I wanted to ask, the last 

Qstion I have, but I think Mr. Fortier has 
9, but we will not detain you too much 
Kiger is this. It seems to me that the Con- 
&ss has an ambivalent position when it 
Caes to the CBC. As I read this brief, one 
Niute you are knocking the CBC and the 
‘xt minute you are praising the CBC. 
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Mr. Williams and I were talking earlier 
about a speech I was fortunate enough to 
make to the Farmer-Labour-Teacher Confer- 
ence back in June, and in the question period 
the CBC was flayed, including by you, Mr. 
MacDonald. 

I would like to ask you about this rather— 
it seems to me—strange attitude you have 
towards the Corporation. 


Mr. MacDonald: We have a basic policy, 
Mr. Chairman, which is in support of the 
CBC as a Canadian agency designed for the 
purpose of contributing to Canadian unity, 
and we support it on that basis. 

Our support is not a blind one. There are 
many things that happen within the CBC 
from time to time that we criticize. That is 
our right. We just don’t have to give slavish 
devotion to the CBC and all its operations 
and all its programs and everything that goes 
on in there. As a result or a consequence of 
our basic policy we cherish the CBC as an 
institution. We would fight for the retention 
of it, as we have tried to do from time to 
time. 


The Chairman: Do you exonerate the CBC 
from this charge of skimpy or distorted news 
coverage? 


Mr. MacDonald: Quite the contrary. Quite 
the contrary. We have complained over and 
over and over again to the CBC, and the 
person to whom we have been most recently 
complaining is the president of the CBC and 
his vice-president. 

Incidentally, at least there they listen to us 
and we get some sympathetic reaction, but we 
go—and I don’t want to impose unduly on the 
time of the Committee—we have criticized 
the CBC on many occasions. 

As a matter of fact, I did it again tonight 
on the CBC. I don’t know if it will appear or 
not. As a matter of fact, this is one of the 
criticisms that I voiced to the CBC. I should 
say this perhaps by way of illustration of 
what I am talking about. 

We have indicated that we think that we 
are a fairly important and responsible institu- 
tion within Canadian life, and represent a 
goodly number of Canadian citizens, and we 
had complained about the fact that the CBC 
has ignored us in many instances when we 
had—at least we think we had—something 
important to say in connection with develop- 
ments within Canadian life. 
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The particular thing I was thinking of was 
because the president of the CBC had chal- 
lenged me to give an illustration within a 
matter of days after I had made my com- 
plaint to him regarding the budget that was 
brought down—it affected the lives and wel- 
fare of every Canadian citizen, and certainly 
of our membership. 

The day before that budget was brought 
down the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, which is not exactly the same as the 
Canadian Labour Congress, was on the CBC 
with a long statement of what it anticipated 
and what it desired as far as the budget was 
concerned in relation to its policy. 

I have no quarrel with that. I have no 
quarrel with them whatsoever. They are a 
representative group and I think they have 
their rights to express their views. But we 
didn’t have that opportunity. 

Nevertheless, the budget was brought down 
and the CBC (radio and television) came to 
me and asked me for a statement. And, as on 
many other occasions, at considerable incon- 
venience I give interviews on both the CTV 
and the CBC only to find that the Canadian 
Labour Congress’ position on the matter was 
not carried, but the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association and some other employers’ organ- 
izations were once again carried. 


The Chairman: Did you return to Mr. 


Davidson? 


Mr. MacDonald: Oh, I wrote him. I immedi- 
ately wrote him. 


The Chairman: What did he say? 


Mr. MacDonald: He admitted that this had 
happened and that there was always technical 
reasons, of course, that are advanced by the 
CBC, and one thing and another, but the 
thing annoys us and we don’t hesitate to let 
them know about it. 


The Chairman: But notwithstanding this 
fact, would you classify yourself as a friend 
of public broadcasting? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. Very, very definitely. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. MacDonald, you and your 
colleagues have sought to make the point that 
you were unfairly treated by the mass media. 
You as a labour organization were unfairly 
treated by the mass media in Canada. 

Is it your view also that the mass media in 
Canada are not discharging their public 
responsibility or their responsibility to the 
public in other respects also in other areas? 
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Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know. I would have 
to give that one a great deal more thought. I 
think that that is right, and I know, naturally, 
that you being counsel would follow up with | 
a supplementary question, so I think this is a 
position that... | 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I am not trying to pull 
any surprise questions on you, but I wondered 
only in your written as well as verbal presen- 
tation today you took into consideration the 
behaviour of newspapers, radio and television 
in their treatment of other areas of interest to 
Canadians. 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, right in our brief, as 
you no doubt know—almost our first com- 
plaint was about the quality, and naturally 
this is analogous to saying they are falling 
down not only as far as labour is concernec 
but in general, because the criteria and qual, 
ity is not determined merely by their treat: 
ment of labour matters. \ 


Mr. Fortier: I wondered if you were con 
centrating exclusively on labour matters. 


Mr. MacDonald: No. 


Mr. Fortier: You also had in mind othe| 
areas? 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes. | 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be fair to ask whe 
those other areas would be? | 


Mr. MacDonald: Well, I told you that yo 
would ask that supplementary question but 
happen unfortunately to have been associate | 
with lawyers a great deal during my life... — 


The Chairman: You said “unfortunately”? 
| 


Mr. MacDonald: Yes, that’s what I said. 
anticipated, and you assured me there was | 
going to be a supplementary question. 


Mr. Fortier: I didn’t know what yor 
answer was going to be. I thought yo 
answer was going to be that you wrote on 
as the president of the CLC but I see that y< 
wrote—you are wearing many hats; is th 
correct? 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s right; because \ 
have an interest in all aspects of Canadii 
life. Our interest is not narrow and this is 0 
of our basic complaints. 

I tried to voice it earlier on but I got sid 
tracked. Our organization, and all its comr 
nent parts and its people participate in eve’ 
aspect of Canadian life, and publicity as su! 
or the use of the media, or the way the met’ 
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reflects this, shouldn’t, naturally, be confined 
to the collective bargaining process. 


_ We have interests and activities in every 
phase. There is hardly one aspect of Canadian 
life that could be mentioned—economic, 
social, political, cultural—in which we are not 
deeply involved. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you saying that by and 
large Canadians are not getting from their 
newspapers, radio and television the news 
that they should get? 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s right. 


Mr. Fortier: All the news that they should 
receive? 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s right. Again, in 
here we have pointed this up, and we have 
recognized, as no doubt you noted in here, 
that we are realistic enough to know that this 
has to be a matter of editorial judgment. We 
have made that point, or at least we have 
tried to make it, emphatically here. But cer- 
tainly that is true. 


There is no medium today that can, even if 
it so desires, disseminate all the news and all 
the information that is immediately available 
to it. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, you are saying that the 
editor of a newspaper has to pick and choose? 


Mr. MacDonald: Sure. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you saying that the editors 
of Canadian newspapers are not picking and 
thoosing as they should? 


Mr. MacDonald: In some cases, yes, in our 
view. 


Mr. Fortier: As Mr. Andras corrected me 
2arlier, and I apologize to him for my over- 
‘ight, but in paragraph 25 of your written 
resentation you say that you would like to 
see the ownership of mass media segregated 
‘rom the ownership of other forms of capital. 
You go so far as to say, or to suggest, that 
his should be done through appropriate legis- 
ative measures. 

My question—and this is my last ques- 
jon—is, within the mass media have you any 
mlews as to whether within any given region, 
iewspapers should be owned by the same 
eople who own the electronic media? 


_ Mr, MacDonald: Oh, I am sorry; I must 
ipologize. I thought you prefaced your state- 
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ment by saying you were directing your ques- 
tion to Mr. Andras. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I apologize, but I will 
direct my question to Mr. Andras then. I dis- 
cussed it with him during the adjournment, 
and I would like to have his views on the 
record. 


Mr. Andras: We are concerned, Mr. Fortier, 
as we Say in our brief, about the possibility of 
a monopoly over the dissemination of news or 
information, or whatever. 

We would consider it against public policy 
that a radio station, for example, or a TV 
station, in the community should be owned 
simultaneously by the owner of the local 
newspaper, if, as so often is the case, there is 
a single newspaper in the community. 

We are afraid of the implications 
monopoly of control over communications. 


of 


Mr. Fortier: And you suggest that this be 
dealt with by legislation? 


Mr. Andras: We believe that it could be 
dealt with to avoid the beneficial ownership 
of various forms ostensibly competing but not 
necessarily competing forms of communica- 
tion by the same owner or group of owners. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Well, senators, on your 
behalf, and on behalf of the Committee, I 
would like to thank the representatives from 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 

I would say to you, Mr. MacDonald, that I 
honestly believe the fact that you have been 
asked here this evening is a demonstration of 
the fact that the Committee is in fact inter- 
ested in your views, and that is why we 
wanted them. 

I would say to you that I hope you might, 
in the weeks which follow and for the bal- 
ance of our hearing, follow the proceedings in 
the daily press, and, I think this is terribly 
important, read the transcript which gives, I 
think, a fuller picture. 

The point I did want to make is that it may 
be that the Congress may wish to submit a 
further brief. I am afraid it would have to be 
a written brief because we are working to a 
tight schedule. But if you have additional 
information or further thoughts as our hear- 
ings proceed, we would be delighted to 
receive it. 

Thank you very much for coming. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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The Halifax Herald Limited: Mr. G. W. Dennis, President; Mr. Harold 
Shea, Senior Member of the News Department; Mr. L. F. Daley, Vice- 
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1969-70 
MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


Beaubien McEIman ~ 
Bélisle Petten 

Bourque Phillips (Prince) 
Davey Prowse 

Everett Smith 

Hays Sparrow 
Langlois Willis 


Macdonald (Cape Breton) 


(15 members) 
Quorum 5 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 


October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 

That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special Com- 
mittee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the Com- 
mittee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and 
Willis. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 


November 6th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguere and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 
mittee. 
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The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 


ourable Senator Smith: 

That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 


period. | 
After debate, and— | 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 


ourable Senator Langlois: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and | 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 


Senate on Mass Media. 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, January 23, 1970. 
(12) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 11.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, Chairman; McElman, Petten, 
Phillips (Prince), Prowse and Sparrow. (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing The Halifax Herald Limited, were 
heard: 
Mr. G. W. Dennis, President; 
Mr. Harold Shea, Senior Member of the News Department; 
Mr. L. F. Daley, Vice-President and Solicitor; 
Mr. Frederick Mounce, General Manager. 


At 2.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, January 27, 1970, at 
10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
EVIDENCE 


Oitawa, Friday, January 23, 1970 


The Speciai Senate Committee on Mass 
fedia met this day at 11:30 am. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 


‘hair. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
lorning we are receiving a brief from the 
lalifax Herald Limited, the publishers of the 
ie “Chronicle-Herald” and the “Mail-Star”, 


Sitting on my immediate right is Mr. G. W. 
lennis the President, and on his right is Mr. 
. F. Daley, Q.C., Vice-President and 
olicitor. 

| 


Sitting on my immediate left is Mr. Harold 
hea a senior member of the news depart- 
ent and on his immediate left is Mr. Freder- 
_ Mounee who is the General Manager. 


Mr. Dennis, the brief we requested was 
‘ceived number of weeks in advance. It has 
en circulated and read and presumably 
udied by the Senators and if you wish you 
in take some time now, sir, perhaps 10, 12 or 
‘minutes to explain, amplify or add to your 
‘lef or in fact say anything else which may 
‘on your mind and then following that the 
‘mators will question you on the contents of 
vur brief and on your oral comments and 
‘rhaps on some other matters as well. 


Mr. G. W. Dennis (President and Publisher 
( the Chronicle-Herald and Mail-Star): Mr. 
Nairman, Honourable Senators. Our appear- 
ice before your committee today affords us 
‘ Opportunity for a few oral remarks. To 
igin with our newspapers have been operat- 
( for almost a century by Nova Scotians. 
‘te “Chronicle-Herald” and “the Mail-Star” 
mot part of a chain or were the their 
ledecessor companies in the past. 


At no time since before the nineteen hun- 
‘ed has the ownership of these newspapers 
ten held by anyone other than Nova 
Sotians. 


As a matter of fact, this company has been 
ned by members of my family for three 
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generations. We trust they will continue to be 
the property of Nova Scotians for many years 
to come. We have strived to make our news- 
papers the best in Atlantic Canada. 


We have grown up with Nova Scotia, we 
believe we have won a mandate to continue 
our job because the people of our province on 
the whole trust our judgment. They respect 
our human manner in dealing with people, 
admire our independence and responsibility 
and rely on our ability and willingness to 
speak out on their behalf when the need 
arises. 


We believe that our assignment is to serve 
the people of Nova Scotia whose needs and 
aspirations we think we understand. From 
our point of view local ownership is prefera- 
ble to non-provincial ownership providing 
service with reasoned judgment and firm 
dedication is never a simple task for anyone, 
but it is the less difficult because our newspa- 
pers are part of the traditions of the prov- 
ince in which we live. While we favour 
independant ownership as the better way, we 
are sympathetic to the problems faced by 
many publishers who have fallen victims to 
the crushing burden of rising operational 
costs. 


Some of them have been driven to the deci- 
sion to advocate their roles in society by ceas- 
ing to publish. Others have found it possible 
to continue publication by turning to the pro- 
tective umbrella of the chain or the conglom- 
erates who possess great financial and techni- 
cal resources. This trend to group ownership 
of dailies or weeklies will continue in Canada 
as long as there are laws on our statute 
books—the estate tax is a case in point— 
which raise difficult and at times almost 
insurmountable barriers to private ownership. 


We do not feel that there should be legisla- 
tion to prohibit the growth of chain owner- 
ship but we feel that there is a need for an 
economic climate to permit a newspaper or 
any other type of business for that matter to 
remain independent if it so chooses. 
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There is an urgent need, we believe, where 
parliamentary examination of laws relating to 
business ownership in all fields. This is to 
ensure that companies are protected against 
the threat of being legislated out of business 
and forced by tax laws to give up local 
control. 


While we are dedicated to the cause of 
Nova Scotia, we are also strong supporters of 
federalism in the Canadian nation. We main- 
tain this viewpoint has long formed one of the 
corner-stones of our editorial policy, that 
Canada is only as strong as all her component 
parts. For that reason we have long been 
advocates of the proposition that ways and 
means must be found to bring about greater 
equality among all the regions of this 
country. 


Sometimes we editorialize in favour of the 
economic climate condusive to strong indus- 
trial development. We may seek more equita- 
ble freight rates to enable our goods to have 
easier access to the market place of Central 
Canada or we may call for transportation and 
tariff policies designed to encourage a lower 
price for so many of the commodities we 
must import. 


In each case, we are speaking on behalf of 
our fellow Nova Scotians. 


In general, we strive for objectivity and 
fairness at all times. That, Honourable Sena- 
tors, and Mr. Chairman, concludes my open- 
ing remarks with the exception of one thing. 


In our written brief there was a line left 
out—transposed on page 6. On page 6 in the 
last paragraph where it says—I will begin 
with the second sentence. 

“Bias and prejudice on the part of 
reporters have no place in the news 
columns. Reporters are reporters of socie- 
ty, not its judges.” 


These two sentences should read as follows: 
“Bias and prejudice on the part of 
reporters of our newspapers are not per- 
mitted. Our staff acts as reporters of 
society, not its judges.” 


The Chairman: Would you like to read that 
again, please? 


Mr. Dennis: 
“Bias and prejudice on the part of re- 
porters of our newspapers is not per- 
mitted. Our staff acts as reporters of 
society, not its judges.” 


Special Senate Commiitee 


Senator Prowse: In other words, for repori 
ers you substitute there “our staff”? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


The Chairman: Acts as reporters of societ; 
not its judges. 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, M 
Dennis. I think that the questions will be p 
to you but if you wish to farm them out * 
one of your colleagues, please feel free toi ¢ 
so. If there is anything that we ask which yc 
feel is of a confidential nature and prefer 
answer it in camera by all means please ind 
cate that. 


Senator Prowse: First of all, you talk . 
newspapers. You have two? 


Mr. Dennis: No, a morning and evenii 
edition of the same paper. 


Senator Prowse: But with a _ differe) 


name? 
Mr. Dennis: But with a different name. 


Senator Prowse: What is your circulation? 


Mr. Dennis: Our circulation is arou| 
120,000. 

Senator Prowse: That is the combin| 
circulation? 


Mr. Dennis: Morning and evening, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, you cover more th 
just the City of Halifax? 


Mr. Dennis: I would say.. 


Senator Prowse: Can you give us an idea’ 


Mr. Dennis: Well, let me put it to yout 
way, Senators. We publish a morning pa! 
and its circulation is roughly in the vicir) 
of 65 to 70,000. Our paper we hi 
endeavoured, and to the best of our abil’ 
we try to maintain it but we do have a tile 
schedule but we would like to get the mot 
ing paper into Yarmouth 250 miles to | 
south of Halifax at eight o’clock. | 


The Chairman: That is something the Gl’ 
and Mail can’t do here in Ottawa! 


Senator Prowse: That is eight o’clock in 
morning? 


Mr. Dennis: Eight o’clock in the morn & 
We are a morning newspaper, sir. 250 1 
down in Yarmouth and to the Anat! 
Valley as well. All of them down the il 


¢ 


| 


Mass 


nore for the same distance practically and 
e also drive northeast 300 miles to Sydney 
| the industrial heart of Cape Breton. This is 
)0 miles from Halifax and we try to get 
sere by eight o’clock in the morning. 


Senator Prowse: What do you use, trucks 
* buses? 


Mr. Dennis: Trucks. We sublet it out to 
yntractors. 


Senator Prowse: Who deliver it to the 
‘eas? 

‘Mr. Dennis: Yes. 

Senator Prowse: Now, when it gets to 


‘here it is going is it delivered by delivery 
bys or by the post office? 


Mr. Dennis: In incorporated towns, Senator, 
ji most of the incorporated towns there are 
(rrier boys to deliver and dealers. 


The Chairman: Just one question. When is 
fat paper printed, that is in Yarmouth at 
ght o’clock in the morning, when is it 
jinted? 


Mr. Dennis: I will let Mr. Shea answer 
tat. 


Mr. Harold Shea (Senior Member of The 
hws Department): Our paper concludes its 
kess run normally by 1.30 a.m. 


Senator Prowse: And that is for your rural 
clivery? 


Mr. Shea: That’s right. 


Senator Prowse: So your morning paper is 
f' your rural delivery generally? 


Mr. Shea: Yes, there is a large circulation 
i Halifax, about 17 or 18 thousand papers 
nyrning papers sold within the City of Hali- 
fc. The times I gave you were incorrect, sir. 
\: start about 12.30 and we finish the run at 
fir am. 


Jenator Prowse: It is on your press run? 
Mr. Shea: Yes, sir. 


Mr, Dennis: We also go 150 miles west from 
Flifax to Truro and up to Amherst and 
Skville, New Brunswick, sir, every day. We 
d this every day for the morning delivery of 
o Paper. 


Senator Prowse: So, in effect you have a 
Pivineial paper? 


Media 12S 
Mr. Dennis: We have a provincial paper, 
sir. 
Senator Prowse: Does that apply to both of 
them or do you integrate—well, what I have 


in mind is this. You produce two papers a 
day? 


Mr. Dennis: A morning and an evening, sir. 


Senator Prowse: To what extent to the 
areas of service of those papers overlap on 
the same day. For example, if I lived in Hali- 
fax, I could take a morning paper or I could 
take an everning paper presumably and get 
precisely the same news. I might get the aft- 
ernoon news tomorrow morning or the morn- 
ing news in the afternoon but... 


Mr. Dennis: Senator Prowse, we have 
endeavoured and are endeavouring all the 
time to strive to keep the papers as distinct as 
possible. If there is an important news story 
in the “Herald” and if there is nothing new 
on the subject and it is important enough we 
carry it into the Mail. We may do more 
research or reporting or scurry around and 
dig up more important points of view to 
enlarge upon it; it all depends. The “Mail” is 
more distinctively a Halifax paper or local 
paper. 


Senator Prowse: That is the afternoon 


paper? 


Mr. Dennis: That is the afternoon paper 
Senator. 


Senator Prowse: The “Chronicle-Herald” is 
the morning paper and that is the one which 
really is the provincial paper? 


Mr. Dennis: The provincial paper, sir. 


Senator Prowse: The afternoon paper, the 
“Mail-Star”, this is really the local Halifax 
paper? 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right. 


Senator Prowse: That is the one where they 
take it in the afternoon so they can read it in 
the evening? 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have 
staffs for these two papers? 


separate 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. We have a separate com- 
posing room, night staff in our composing 
room; we have separate staffs. 
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Senator Prowse: Well, you use the same 
mechanical facilities for both papers? 


Mr. Dennis: The same facilities, sir. We 
have a separate night side in our press room 
and a night side in our editorial reporting and 
day side in our reporting. 


Senator Prowse: Now, do the same editori- 
als appear in the both newspapers? 


Mr. Dennis: No, I would say that the odd 
one might appear if it is important enough 
but we try our best to keep them distinctive. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, you have 
separate editorial staff for both newspapers? 
Well, just let me make this clear. I am trying 
to get a picture. I was brought up in an area 
and actually worked in a newspaper where 
we had a morning edition which came out at 
10.30 and we did various replates during the 
day where the final would probably go to 
press around two o’clock in the afternoon 
with a press run spread over the day so that 
we could meet rural deliveries through the 
day, so that when you talk about the morning 
edition of the paper, this was a certain car- 
ryover from the day before. Like for example, 
sport news that was written that night in 
particular and certain advertising was carried 
for the whole day and editorials. You 
woundn’t have a separate editorial in the dif- 
ferent editions during the day. They would 
change day by day. I am talking about what 
used to be page three but what is it in your 
paper? 


Mr. Dennis: Page 6. 


Senator Prowse: It is pretty well standard 
now isn’t it? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, do you have an “op- 
posite-the-editorial page” as well? 


Mr. Dennis: Page 7, Senator, six days a 
week, sir, and on Saturday afternoon in the 
“Mail”. 


Senator Prowse: You have a Sunday paper 
as well? 

Mr. Dennis: No, sir. 

Senator Prowse: You just run the six days? 

Mr. Dennis: That’s right, sir. 


Senator Prowse: Being good Presbyterians I 
take it you don’t print papers or don’t do 
anything on Sunday? 


Special Senate. Committee 


Mr. Dennis: No, sir, I will tell you. I we 
over to the United Church but I am leaving : 
go to the Board of Governors of a Bapti 
University, sir. It is a good mixture, isn’t it? 


Senator Prowse: I asked the questic 
because my mother was a Presbyterian fro: 
Halifax. We couldn’t even whistle on Sunday 


Mr. Dennis: We started out that way, sir. 


Senator Phillips: You still can’t whistle ¢ 
any day of the week! 


Senator Prowse: Well, mother doesn’t whi 
tle but the rest of us do. 


Now, with your two papers, then, do y 
have an opinion page? I am interested in yo 
opinion pages. 


Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. 


Senator Prowse: And particularly the opi 
ion of the paper, the editorial page. Now, | 
you have two separate editorial boards / 
these papers or do the same editorial write 
write for these papers. In other words if 
picked up your morning paper and read t 
editorial—if I got into Halifax say at eig 
o’clock in the morning and grabbed a par 
and then I bought one at six o’clock at nig! 
would I be reading the same editorials? | 


Mr. Dennis: No, sir. 


Senator Prowse: They are written by | 
ferent people? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Do you make any effort) 
ensure that these two editorial boards he; 
different background outlook or who has 
final say, how do you decide what attitur: 


you are going to take here? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, as publisher, I sit 
every morning on the editorial conferenc¢ 
see each department head every morning 


Senator Prowse: So for both papers you / 
in in the morning? 


Mr. Dennis: We have head editorial m¢)- 
ings at a quarter after nine in the morn 
and we sit down and discuss the editor: 
that we are going to have and if they 
ideas I will hear them and if I have id} 
they will hear me and if I am wrong I i. 
listen to them and if they are wrong they * ; 
listen to me. : 

| 


E 
Is 
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‘Senator Prowse: Who wins mostly? 
Mr. Dennis: Well, sir, common sense wins. 


‘Senator Prowse: But who decides what 


ymmon sense is? 


Mr. Dennis: In the final analysis, sir, the 
‘sponsibility is mine. 


Senator Prowse: This is the point I was 
itting at. In other words, as the publisher 
uu have the final say. 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right, sir. 


Senator Prowse: In other words the people 
low that you own the paper and if they 
(n't like what is in the paper they know 
0 to be mad at? 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right, sir. They can also 
vite letters to the editor. 


Senator Prowse: Dealing with letters to the 
eitor, do you publish all the letters you 
reive? 

Mr. Dennis: I would say that—well, Mr. 
Sea, you are more familiar with this. 


Mr. Shea: We publish as space will allow, 
s, There was a time some years back when 
0: letter volume was so great that we had to 
gint extra space next to the editorial page 
f( additional letters to the editor. But those 
tings occur when there are times of major 
cis on the national or international level. 


enator Prowse: Could you specify one or 
t\\y of them? 


fr. Shea: 
e:mple. 


‘enator Prowse: That is what I thought. 


Well, the flag debate for 


fr. Shea: We were simply flooded on that 
Ste. 


nator Phillips: I beg your pardon? 
the Chairman: The fiag debate. 


Ir. Shea: Yes, the flag debate and we 
resive plenty of letters for example on the 
Ciiadian Football League. 


he Chairman: Do you, that is very inter- 
sng. What do they write about the Canadi- 
aFootball League in Halifax? 


| tr. Shea: They would like to have a team 
in Talifax, 
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The Chairman: Some people are in favour 
of that. 


Mr. Shea: We haven’t been able to graduate 
many football players. But, to get back, sir, 
we publish most of our letters, practically all 
of them. Those that are offensive or maybe 
considered libelous and that sort of thing we 
don’t publish. 


Senator Prowse: What 


offensive? 


do you mean 


Mr. Shea: Personally vindictive without a 
real cause, sir. If somebody writes a letter to 
say that the grocery man on the corner is a 
fink for example, we wouldn’t necessarily 
publish that because that is a private argu- 
ment but by-and-large we publish most of 
our letters. 


Senator McElman: What if he is a fink? 


Mr. Shea: That would be a matter of per- 
sonal judgment. 


Senator Prowse: This is when you talk to 
Mr. Daley? 


Mr. Shea: This is correct. 


Senator Prowse: To find out whether it has 
good legal grounds? 


Mr. Shea: Yes, indeed. 


Senator Prowse: You will understand that a 
lot of the questions that you are being asked 
here is because your opinion should be on the 
record, not mine, so you being given a chance 
to answer here. 


Mr. Shea: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: You have said that it is 
clearly understood in the area that you are 
responsible 


Mr. Dennis: That is right, sir. 


Senator Prowse: How long have you had 
the terrible responsibility of being the sole 
purveyor of the printed word to Nova Scotia? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, first of all, sir, we are not 
the sole purveyor of the printed word, sir, in 
Nova Scotia. There is the “Sydney Post 
Record” in Cape Breton with a circulation of 
25,000 which covers Cape Breton very, very 
well. 


There is the “New Glasgow Daily News” 
which operates in Picton County and up and 
down the Northumberland Straits and 
Hawkesbury. 
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There is the in 


Amherst. 


“Amherst Daily News” 


Senator Prowse: Now, where is that? 


Mr. Dennis: That is on the border between 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


Senator Prowse: Down towards the south 
as well? 


Mr. Dennis: No, it is right at the top. Right 
between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Sydney is in the north. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, I know Sydney. 


The Chairman: Well, we are not interested 
in a discussion of the map of Nova Scotia... 


Senator Prowse: Well, I am, Mr. Chairman, 
with all respect I have asked the question and 
I will have an answer. 


The Chairman: Well, all right, Senator. 
Your fourth paper then, please? 


Mr. Dennis: Our fourth paper is the “Truro 
Daily News” in Colchester County. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Prowse will 
be annoyed with me if I ask you to describe 
where Truro is so... 


Mr. Dennis: Truro is about halfway—that 
is roughly speaking—about halfway between 
Halifax and Amherst. 


Senator Prowse: But generally you have the 
big paper? 


Mr. Dennis: We have the big morning 
paper in Nova Scotia, sir. 


Senator Prowse: And, there is impingements 
from these other smaller papers in their local 
areas. There is an impingement in circula- 
tion? 


Mr. Dennis: That is right, sir. 


Senator Prowse: But in Halifax itself you 
have the terrible responsibility of being the 
sole purveyor of the printed word is that 
correct, on a daily basis? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, what provision do 
you take in order to ensure a wide diversity 
of opinion for the public to consider and of 
fact? 


Mr. Shea: Well, Senator Prowse, if I may 
ask you to rephrase the question. Are you 
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asking what methods we use to cover new 
independently and fairly, is that the poir 
you are making? 

Senator Prowse: Well, perhaps if I can pt 
it this way. It has been said that the duty C 
a newspaper is to provide a diverse expres 
sion of opinion and as diverse an interpret 
tion of fact as possible. How do you achiey 
that? In other words how do you make sui 
there is two sides to every question, how ¢ 
you make sure that your readers have acce; 
to both sides? 


Mr. Shea: There is a standing rule 
course in the newspaper, as there is in pract 
cally all the newspapers, that the reporters 
news have no fixed opinion on a story. The 
function is to report both sides adequate) 
and fairly in the news columns. The ed 
torial position is a little different. 


We may take a viewpoint on one side 
the other but never without consideration. 
in fact we did take an opinion that was d} 
ferent from others, the comments of our kk} 
ters to the editor are open to those who wi) 
to dissent and at the same time anybody w) 
cares to write can do so. 


In fact, we solicit contrary opinions to 0’ 
own. These are published in the page imme} 
ately next to the editorial page. Does tt; 
answer your question? 


Senator Prowse: Well, I want to know tl. 
The editorials that appear in the morning al 
the evening paper are not written by 13 
same people and don’t cover the same St 
ject. Am I correct? 


Mr. Shea: Yes, this is correct, sir. Perhi 
I had better put it this way. On the editoi| 
staff itself, we have people who are assigid 
specifically to the Chronicle-Herald to wif 
editorials. There are people who are assigi 
specifically to the Mail-Star to write €|- 
torials and there are additions who may € 
asked to write for either paper. 


Senator Prowse: And is it a common Pp!» 
tise or uncommon practise for the Chroni?- 
Herald to carry an editorial saying S01) 
thing ought to be done about the s\W 
development of the heavy water plant id 
the Mail-Star to carry an editorial saying /¢ 
have to be patient with the new ikindol 
technical development. This is an exam/¢ 


but do you have this type of thing? | 
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Mr. Shea: I think it would be unusual for 

he editorials to differ with each other, 
Ithough it is not inconceivable that they 
night. 


Senator Prowse: Do they ever? 


Mr. Shea: I can’t honestly recall an inci- 
ent, 


Mr. Dennis: I couldn’t cite an example right 
ffhand, sir, but I think I can recall in the 
ast 20 years or so, or even as far as my mind 
oes back, that we have had occasions when 
rere have been issues. 


Senator Prowse: Expressions of both sides? 
Mr. Dennis: Yes. 
‘The Chairman: On major issues? 


Mr. L. F. Daley (Vice-President and Solici- 
ir): I wouldn’t think so. 


| Senator Prowse: The final thing is that Mr. 
ennis, you are the man that carries the ball 
id everybody knows it? 


Mr, Dennis: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And it is really your opin- 
n that they are really? 


‘Mr, Dennis: Yes, it is my responsibility. No, 
wouldn’t say that, it is the considered opin- 
o of our editorials. 


Senator Prowse: Well, let us say it is your 
‘inion as it may be modified by the expres- 
ys of the people you depend on? 


Mr. Dennis: The wise publisher does that, 
', I would think. 


Senator Prowse: You haven’t on occasion 
id the morning paper, for example, let’s say 
ia Municipal election support one set of 
adidates and the afternoon edition—the 


wl-Star support a different one? 
Mae Dennis: Not to my knowledge. 


Senator Prowse: Do you support sets of 
‘ididates? Let’s talk about the mayorality of 


flifax. Do you support, or does the paper 
ve an opinion? 


Mr. Dennis: Senator, I think that I could 
* that we would give each equal promi- 
ice, I think we would give equal promi- 
‘ice to all candidates running for office. 


senator Prowse: Well, we are talking now I 
“€ it about news? 


, 
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Mr. Dennis: May I say, sir, if instead of 
personalities, there was an issue, a real issue, 
something of terrific importance, I think that 
we would come out and say that this is a 
good idea. 


Senator Prowse: Well, let’s not talk about 
what we might do, but specifically. 


The Chairman: I think I can help you. For 
example in Toronto each of the three papers 
specifically recommend a man for the 
mayorality. Do your papers do that? 


Mr. Daley: I don’t think we do. 

Mr. Dennis: No. 

Senator Prowse: Why not? 

The Chairman: Or in any other way? 


Mr. Daley: No, I think the statements 
issued by the candidates which are carried as 
news items speak for themselves. 


The Chairman: I didn’t mean that as an 
embarrassing question, but you don’t specifi- 
cally recommend a candidate which I believe 
is Senator Prowse’s question? 


Mr. Dennis: No. 

Mr. Daley: No, we don’t. 

Senator Prowse: You are Mr.... 

Mr. Daley: Mr. Daley. 

Senator Prowse: You are the solicitor? 
Mr. Daley: And vice-president. 


Senator Prowse: And you sit on the editori- 
al board? 


Mr. Daley: Well, I sit in on some of the 
editorial conferences. 


Senator Prowse: So, you are speaking now 
not as their solicitor but as a person who has 
an interest in the paper? 


Mr. Daley: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: You don’t support candi- 
dates with the paper yourself? The paper 
doesn’t take a stand that way? 


Mr. Daley: No, we wouldn’t select Mr. 
Smith as against Mr. Jones by name neces- 
sarily. We might support Mr. Smith... 


Senator Prowse: Maybe we should take Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Jones here. 
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Mr. Daley: All right. 


Senator Prowse: You wouldn’t take a name 
and you don’t say that the paper supports so 
and so and it is the paper’s opinion? Why 
not? 


Mr. Daley: Well, I think we are perhaps 
generalizing here. I am making this as a gen- 
eral proposition and I wouldn’t say that we 
have never done so. In the case of a provin- 
cial election for example... 


The Chairman: Well, just for a moment, 
Senator Prowse is asking about municipal 
election. 


Senator Prowse: I did it deliberately 
because everybody in this room represents a 
political party and if we are talking about 
municipalities we can get the principle with- 
out having it confused with some other 
things. I would think that actually living in 
Halifax, for mayor and council they have a 
much more serious impingement on your 


immediate pocketbook than your federal 
members for example. 
Mr. Shea: Well, we have had certain 


editorials in which we have been critical of 
our present mayor and we have had editorials 
in which we have been critical of a certain 
alderman and also applauded a particular 
alderman. 


Sentor Prowse: Well, you have in Halifax 
and Dartmouth a very large negro population 
I believe and in your province generally. 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Have you carried any arti- 
cles about the depressed position that they 
seem to be in? 


Mr. Dennis: A great many. May I read this, 
Senator? 


Senator Prowse: By all means. 
Mr. Dennis: 


“Winority groups and human rights. Our 
record of campaigning for the equality of 
the rights of man is of course favourably 
known. Our reporting and editorial cam- 
paign for the elimination of the Africville 
ghetto and our pleadings for construction 
of respectable housing in an integrated 
society is largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of that aim. The fact that the Nova 
Scotia Human Rights Commission 
blocked vigorous attempts to hire two of 
our reporters... 
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The Chairman: It has been asked wh 
document you are reading? 


Mr. Dennis: I have some notes here 
questions which we thought might be aske 


The Chairman: I am sorry, fine, go ahead. 


Mr. Dennis: 


“The fact that the Nova Scotia Hum: 
Rights Commission blocked  vigoro 
attempts to hire two of our reporters, IV 
Jim Robson and Mrs. Sheila Urquhart f 
full-time employment in that field is 
tribute to their sympathetic coverage 
that of our newspapers. Our coverage 
Human Rights Conferences has attract 
favourable comments from officers of t 
Nova Scotia Society for the Advanceme 
of Coloured People. 


We have quite properly, we feel, n 
reported the Black Panther Movement 
excess which a year ago made a sor{ 
into our province, but we have sé 
editorially that we support the rights 
Indians and Negros who organize th« 
present associations and urged oth 
organizations to offer their services 
assist in the quest for a solution to thi 
problems.” 


You might want to recall our efforts. F, 
years we sponsored on CHNS the annt 
broadcast to raise funds for the Home j| 
Coloured Children and we were involved | 
Rainbow Haven offering summertime vac 
tions for underprivileged boys and girls of | 
races. e 


Senator Prowse: How many Negros do y) 
have on your staff? 


Mr. Dennis: It varies. I would say we he 
at least eight. 


Mr. Frederic Mounce (General Manage} 
All throughout the building, Senator, the cli 
sified department and the composing room. . 


Senator Prowse: I don’t know where tk 
are and that is why I am asking. 


Mr. Mounce: Is this what you want? 


Senator Prowse: I am doing a straight fi- 
ing question which no lawyer is supposed 
do. I don’t know what the answer is. 

Mr. Mounce: Well, they are not in any ¢- 
department, Senator. They are in eWi/ 
department of the newspaper. 


'' 


/Senator Prowse: In the editorial department 
53 well ? 


Mr. Mounce: I must qualify that, sir. We 
ad a Negro in our editorial department... 


Mr. Shea: Yes, we did have a Negro in our 


litorial department recently, sir, but he has 
ft and gone to the Globe and Mail. 


‘Senator Prowse: In other words he worked 
ith you as a reporter? 


‘Mr. Shea: Indeed, sir, yes. 


‘Senator Prowse: And after his training he 
ent to a job with the Globe and Mail? 


y 

Mr. Shea: To a job with the Globe and 
jail. What happened, sir, was this. We 
icruited him as a potential reporter while he 
jas in university and as a matter of fact we 
«gaged him at that time while he was a 
fident as a university correspondent for us 
<«d upon his graduation we engaged him as a 
ll-time reporter. He worked for us for 
énost six years and I think because of some 
jrsonal reasons and no other—personal 
ae the family I believe, sir, he decided he 
inted to live in Toronto for the time being. 


Senator Prowse: Well, what you are telling 
t:} is that he left Halifax to go to Toronto. 
14 you fire him first? 


Mr. Shea: No, not at all. 


The Chairman: I wonder, Senator—I will 
ene ‘back to you I promise but some of the 
owr Senators... 

| 

senator Prowse: At this point I would say 
tit I would yield the floor now and I can 
crer more later if you wish me to. 


The Chairman: Absolutely, I am sure I do. 


jenator Prowse: It was my intention to 
Sigest that. 


"he Chairman: I will turn to Senator Phil- 
lis after I ask one question myself. It must 
b very easy to sell advertising for your 
NRyspaper? 


fr. Dennis: Well, sir, we have two televi- 
Sin stations in Halifax, we have a radio sta- 
th, CICH, we have radio station CHNS, and 
mio station CBH ,we have radio station 
CDR in Dartmouth, we have radio station 
CNS-FM competition for the advertising 
Giar... 

| 
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The Chairman: Do you think that radio 
advertising is as effective as newspaper 
advertising? 


Mr. Dennis: Senator, don’t you think I am 
a little prejudiced on that point? 


The Chairman: Well, I would be interested 
in your answer. 


Mr. Dennis: I have been brought up by the 
printed word, sir, and I believe the printed 
word. 


The Chairman: You would agree that there 
is More newspaper advertising in this country 
than there is by television by quite a consid- 
erable amount? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, I would say that I think 
that newspapers, for most types of business, 
do the best type promotion work. 


The Chairman: Do your two papers main- 
tain separate advertising sales staff? 


Mr. Dennis: No, sir. 


The Chairman: So that the same salesmen 
sell for both papers? 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right, sir. 


The Chairman: Is it possible either nation- 
ally or locally to place an advertisement in 
one of the two papers only? 


Mr. Mounce: Yes, it is, sir. 


The Chairman: Is it done frequently— 
nationally first, Mr. Mounce? 


Mr. Mounce: Not so much nationally. 
The Chairman: Is it ever done nationally? 
Mr. Mounce: Yes, it is. 

The Chairman: It is done? 


Mr. Mounce: Yes, it is, and again we havea 
queer set up. They may wish to advertise in 
the “Mail” in the afternoon and in the “Her- 
ald” the next morning, but they can take one 
paper or the other. 


The Chairman: But they could advertise 
only in the Mail? 


Mr. Mounce: Yes. 
The ‘Chairman: Is that done often? 
Mr. Mounce: Not too often. 


The Chairman: Is it done every week? 
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Mr. Mounce: No. 

The Chairman: Is it done every month by 
some national advertiser? 

Mr. Mounce: No, I would say very 
infrequently. 

The Chairman: How about locally, is it the 
same thing? 

Mr. Mounce: No. 


The Chairman: I would just like to come to 
this question as to how real the competition is 
between the two newspapers. Is there a com- 
petition—obviously not for advertising dollars 
because the same people are selling—but is 
there a competition for news stories? 


Mr. Shea: We have a separate staff. 
The Chairman: A separate staff? 


Mr. Shea: Yes. 


The Chairman: So, are the reporters work- 
ing for the afternoon paper who are compet- 
ing in trying to get a scoop on reporters who 
work for the morning paper? 


Mr. Shea: Yes. 


The Chairman: Would it be fair to say that 
you have a monopoly for printed local news 
in Halifax? 


Mr. Dennis: No, sir. 
The Chairman: On a daily basis? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, may I say to you I don’t 
think that is a good term. 

The Chairman: Well, choose your own 
term. 

Mr. Dennis: Well, I would say to you that 
we publish the only morning daily newspaper 
in Halifax. There are two television stations 
and three radio stations. 


The Chairman: No, but I said printed news. 
Mr. Dennis: In the printed OL C ae s 


The Chairman: Well, again, I expect you to 
be biased because you said you have a preju- 
dice. I am sure you would agree with me that 
radio newscasts really can’t give the kind of 
in-depth coverage that a newspaper can. 


Mr. Dennis: I am glad to hear you say that. 
The Chairman: Well, I believe it. 


Mr. Dennis: I am glad you do. 


| 
| 

The Chairman: And you would agree wit 
me that the four newspapers that you mei 
tioned in Nova Scotia have virtually no circ: 
lation in the City of Halifax? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, some of them come i 
sir, yes, but not too much. They don’t come 
to too great an extent. 

The Chairman: Well, how many papers 
day? 


Mr. Dennis: I don’t know. 

The Chairman: Well, would they all to 
sell 100 papers? 

Mr. Dennis: Oh, far more than that. 

The Chairman: Far more, how much mar 

Mr. Dennis: Maybe 1,000 or 2,000. 


The Chairman: Do you think that tl 
would sell 2,000? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, there are a lot of C: 
Bretoners who live in Halifax, people v 
live in Truro and Amherst and New Glas¢ 
who like to keep their home-ties. They lik 
find out what is going on at home. 


The Chairman: How would you describ’ 
for purposes of advertising—how would } 
describe your coverage of Halifax? You * 
it is not a monopoly... 


Mr. Dennis: Not for advertising. 


Mr. Daley: In the printed form I think }: 
would be so. 

The Chairman: Overwhelmingly domi 
in print? 

Mr. Daley: Yes. 

Senator Phillips: Before I begin my ¢ 
tioning, Mr. Chairman, I first want to ai 
you that I feel that the staff of the Ha‘ 
Herald didn’t feel they were demoting{t 
individual that they let go to come tc 
“Globe and Mail’. 


Senator Prowse: They made that cle: 
Mr. Shea: I beg your pardon, Senate 


Senator Phillips: Just wanted to assur/t 
Chairman that you people really didn’ i 
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u were demoting the individual who left to 
me to the “Globe and Mail’. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Phillips is 
ggesting that a move to Toronto is not a 
‘p forward. I am sure in his opinion it isn’t! 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Dennis, you men- 
ned that you felt you spoke for all Nova 
stians. I can remember and I am sure at 
st one other member of the committee can 
nember when you used to be much more 
a Maritime newspaper than you are now. 


Mir. Dennis: That’s right. 


‘enator Phillips: For instance you used to 
ae into my home with a special section for 
nee Edward Island. What occurred or what 
veloped that made you cancel that? 


fr. Dennis: Cost, sir. Cost of operations. 
enator Phillips: Lack of profits? 


fr. Dennis: I would say that—cost of oper- 
ims, yes, sir, 


enator Phillips: One thing I do enjoy 
lut your newspaper is the fact that on 
cial events across Canada you send out 
‘(r OWN reporters to cover these? 


{r. Dennis: We try to do our best, Senator. 


enator Phillips: To report back rather 
1 taking straight Canadian Press stories 
| IT rather enjoy this. Can you give me any 
|, as to what percentage of major events in 
cada would be covered that way as 
sysed to CP coverage? 


ir. Dennis: Well, may I ask Mr. Shea to 
wer that question, Senator? 


ae Chairman: Certainly. 


1. Shea: If I may take last year, Senator— 
id a reference here... 


‘t, Dennis: I have it here, Harold. We have 
t following your deliberations and these 
vers are ones that we have arrived at by 
‘wing your previous questions, sir. 

‘te Chairman: I think this is referred to in 
(brief at page 12 but would you care to 
flight those for us, Mr. Shea? 


'r. Shea: In the past year, in 1969, as an 
‘aple, our staff covered the entire session 
te New Brunswick Legislature in Freder- 
ti, all the constitutional and fiscal confer- 
Ks in Ottawa, the policy conference of the 
1427—2 
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Progressive Conservative Party in Niagara 
Falls, the policy conference of the Liberal 
Party in Harrison Hot Springs in British 
Columbia. 


Senator Phillips: And in Quebec? 


Mr. Shea: And in Quebec, sir. A week ago 
we staffed the Liberal Leadership Convention 
in Quebec City. We, for example, also did the 
Newfoundland Liberal Leadership Convention 
and... 


Senator Phillips: My question, Mr. Shea, 
Was you had one of your reporters in 
Newfoundland? 


Mr. Shea: Yes. 


Senator Phillips: Do you use his stories 
solely or do you also use CP’s? 


Mr. Shea: Most of the time, sir our report- 
ers are assigned on events of this kind, and 
on events of national importance and they 
can either do one of the two things. They size 
it up once they get there and if for example 
there is a special Nova Scotia or Maritimes 
story that develops in the convention or con- 
ference or whatever it is that may not be 
played up adequately by the Canadian Press 
wire because it is not of major or national 
importance, our staff then zeros in on that. 


We use both—Canadian Press copy plus our 
own. Does that answer your question, sir? 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


The Chairman: On this question of cover- 
age I note that you covered the Progressive 
Conservative Conference in Niagara Falls and 
the Liberal Conference in Harrison Hot 
Springs, but not the NDP Conference in 
Winnipeg. 


Mr. Shea: I think that is true. 


The Chairman: Is there any reason for 
that? 


Mr. Shea: Not that I know of. 


Senator Phillips: Have you been approached 
by any of the so-called chains to purchase 
your newspaper? 


Mr. Dennis: Off and on. Off and on we get 
people who would like to purchase it. 
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The Chairman: Which one of the three 
major ones have approached you? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, I would say... 


The Chairman: I might say that that is a 
question we have asked several publishers 
this week and they have answered it so I am 
not trying to embarrass you. Would it be fair 
to say that they have all approached you? 


Mr. Dennis: Most of them have, sir, most of 
them have approached us at one time or 
another but I would say this to you——we feel 
that this paper should preferably be owned 
by Nova Scotians. 


The Chairman: Well, you have made that 
clear in your brief. 


Mr. Dennis: It is a sacred trust as far as we 
are concerned. 


The Chairman: Well, I think Senator Phil- 
lips is asking the question not as it relates to 
you but as it relates to the activity of the 
chains. 


Senator Phillips: This question may sound 
a bit argumentative, Mr. Dennis, but I notice 
in your brief you said that it was your view- 
point that editorials mould public opinion. 
This is a viewpoint that I know editors like to 
have but it is one I never wanted to accept 
and I am rather curious to know or to find 
out what particular special wisdom the edi- 
tors have to mould public opinion as opposed 
to any other group? 


Mr. Dennis: I would say that they have a 
right to discuss the pros and cons of an issue, 
sir. I don’t think they should be too far ahead 
of public opinion. 


Senator Phillips: Yes, but moulding to me 
means that you are directing in one specific 
direction? 


Mr. Shea: I think perhaps we help shape, 
help mould, help shape the news. 


The Chairman: But with great respect, gen- 
tlemen, I don’t think you are answering Sena- 
tor Phillips’ question. His question, as I 
understand it, is what special wisdom you 
have to mould public opinion? 


Senator Prowse: To justify . 


The Chairman: Well, I think his question 
stands by itself. It is a good question. 


Mr. Daley: If I may interject, Mr. 


Chairman... 
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The Chairman: Yes, of course. 


Mr. Daley: I think on the matters of grez 
importance to Nova Scotia we attempt 1 
make an in-depth study and call upon <¢ 
much expertise as we can as to the ramific: 
tions and make a decision on an issue, wha 
ever that decision may be. Having done thi 
we chart our course. 


For example, from time to time we are vel 
critical about tariff policies. And if one liv 
in the Maritimes for a long time one gets 
know pretty well what the ramifications 
the current tariff policies are insofar as thi 
affect the Maritimes and we tend in th 
respect to mould public opinion and to gath 
up public opinion so that there may be 
common voice on that issue. 


Now, that is one example but freight rai 
are another, and taxation. 


Mr. Dennis: And tourism. 


Mr. Daley: And tourism is another. Wef 
that living in the Maritimes you should tak: 
particular interest in every aspect of the e| 
nomic life of the Maritimes. We recogn) 
right off the bat that we are not experts 
any given subject but as I say we attempt 
get some expertise from outside sources. _ 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, if I 1 
With respect to the matter of freight ré) 
and the tariff policy, I suggest that it is 
the best example because public opinior | 
pretty well formed. I think you would af 
with me at least as far as the Maritimes } 
concerned. 

Could we try another example that | 
Shea raised a short while ago, the flag dek 
What approach did the newspaper — 
editorially on the burning issue of the tim! 
moulding public opinion? 

Mr. Shea: Well, I think we supported / 
retention of the Union Jack as lI recall. 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right. 


Senator McElman: Did this apply to f 
newspapers? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. 
Senator McElman: Do you believe that» 
was a case of moulding public opinion ¢ ‘ 


you believe that it was the reflection 0 
majority view of your readers? 


Mr. Dennis: I think that reflected 4 fr 
segment of the Nova Scotia people the: 


t 
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Senator McElman: Then you were reflect- 
s rather than moulding? 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
nnis, you said earlier that insofar as 
torial opinions were concerned, in the end, 
was your responsibility as publisher? 


Mr. Dennis: In the final analysis, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I would like to go from 
. area of editorial policy to the area of 
ws coverage. I would like to ask you this 
estion. When the time comes to decide 
ether a particular piece of news should or 
uuld not be published in your newspaper, 
o decides that? 


Mr. Dennis: I would say that we have a 
eral understanding in the news depart- 
nt—the managing editor handles this and 
is referred to him and if he has any 
ims, hesitations or questions about it, he 
1 come down and talks it over with me. 


fr. Fortier: Has it ever happened in the 
t that news stories have been killed, as 
_ say in the trade, and not published in 
Yr newspapers? 


fr. Shea: Yes, sir, I suppose. Not as fre- 
ntly as in the past but there are now 
asionally stories that have had to be killed 
ause of libelous content. 


Ir. Fortier: Is that the only reason they 
lid have to be killed because of libelous 
tent? 


‘x, Shea: That is the only reason now, sir, 
' they would be killed, yes. There was a 
2, I suppose, long ago when stories had to 
dilled because of censorship and that kind 


. Fortier: What instructions do you give 
* reporters when they go out to seek the 


Ss. Do they receive any specific instruc- 
3? 


t. Shea: Their instructions are to cover 
‘Story and to present a balanced picture 
that the story is all about. 


Ir. Fortier: To cover the story as you put 
| page 6 of your brief, “clearly and fair- 
Is that correct? 


Is Shea: Yes, sir. 


I. Fortier: Now, our researchers have 
told that insofar as coverage of political 
(42724 
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meetings in Nova Scotia are concerned, your 
reporters were forbidden to state how many 
people were in attendance, whether the 
speeches dealt with something new or signifi- 
cant, whether a fight erupted, and whether 
there was heckling or not. Is this true or not? 


Mr. Shea: Well, your first point about the 
size of the crowd. They are not forbidden to 
do so. In the past in some election campaigns, 
we have decided it is easier not to have to 
fight with some political organization the next 
morning about whose estimates is right. 


Mr. Fortier: But it is a fact, is it not that at 
no time, either in the “Herald” or in the 
“Mail-Star”, at the time of election campaigns 
is there a reference to the number of people 
attending at a political meeting? 


Mr. Shea: That is not true, sir. 
Mr. Fortier: That is not true? 
Mr. Shea: That’s right. 


Mr. Fortier: What about whether speeches 
dealt with something new or significant which 
would be sort of a comment on the part of 
the reporter as opposed to a straight report- 
ing of what the speech consisted of? 


Mr. Shea: Well, all of our reporters, Sit: 
when assigned to cover political meetings 
during election campaigns cover as non-inter- 
pretive reporters. They are factual, “what 
was said type reporters’. 


Mr. Fortier: Do they receive instructions 
along those lines? 


Mr. Shea: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fortier: Are these written instructions? 


Mr. Shea: No, sir. This is to ensure that the 
political parties of whatever stripe that are 
running in the election that they know that 
the viewpoint of the speaker at a conference 
or a convention or whatever the case may be, 
is put forward and not interpreted by a 
reporter at that particular meeting. 


Now, there are opportunities for interpret- 
ing that news at another stage. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, if a speech was given by 
a political candidate, either at the municipal, 
provincial or federal level and he covered an 
area or made a suggestion which had never 
been made before, for your reporter to say in 
the news column that this was something 
new... 
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Mr. Shea: Oh yes. I can’t recall when we 
did not. 


Mr. Fortier: But what you seek to do and 
your instructions to the reporter is to go out 
and get just the story, the bare bone of the 
story? 


Mr. Shea: I wouldn’t put ‘it that way, sir. I 
would say that the instruction is to go out, 
cover it fairly and adequately. In 25 years on 
the staff of the paper, I have never been told 
nor have I told anybody to cover just the bare 
bone of a story. I just wouldn’t presume to do 
that. The reporter must be able to analyse the 
work of a story as he sees it and when it 
develops. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Shea, I believe it is 
the custom of a particular candidate or cer- 
tain political parties within certain areas of 
Nova Scotia to submit their own news stories 
to you on their meetings. Is that correct? 


Mr. Shea: The custom? 
Senator Phillips: Yes. 


Mr. Shea: No, no. It has been done, but it is 
not the custom. It has been done for this 
reason, that—we say to the political parties 
prior to the actual campaign that we will 
attempt to cover at least one meeting per 
party per night during an election campaign. 
We would ask them to suggest to us which 
meeting they feel is most important—which 
they do. 


The Chairman: Well, what if there are 
several meetings? What if the Conservative 
Party has three meetings? 


Senator Phillips: Well, this is what I am 
getting at. It is not sent in by the parties 
themselves? 


Mr. Shea: No. If it is what we call in loose 
terms a big league candidate for example, a 
member of the Cabinet, or a member of the 
Provincial Cabinet or... 


The Chairman: Senator Paul Martin? 


Mr. Shea: Senator Paul Martin. We would 
of course cover that kind of a meeting with- 
out question. The political parties are asked 
in addition to that to say to us which other 
means would be their choice of coverage. 
There are occasions when because of storms— 
some campaigns are held in times of storms 
as you know—when the reporter may get 
snowbound. I can recall one or two instances 
where we have had to call the speaker. of the 
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meeting after and explain to him that y 
couldn’t get there because our man wi 
stranded and ask him if he give us in gener 
terms what he said. We have done that ar 
there are times also I think when the politic 
parties have sent us press releases and I thir 
this is what you meant, yes. 


Senator Phillips: Yes. 


The Chairman: In a federal election, he 
many federal constituencies are there in No 
Scotia? 


Mr. Shea: There are 11. | 


| 


The Chairman: Well, supposing on a pe 
ticular—the final week of the campaign the 
are 22 meetings. There are 11 Conservati 
meetings and 11 Liberal meetings. It would: 
be unnatural for each candidate to hold 
meeting in the climatic stages of the cai 
paign. Now, that is 22 people, so would 
person running for either of the major poli 
cal parties—at least major in terms of No 
Scotia—would that person, to use yc| 
phrase, a big league candidate, someone w| 
is going to be one of the 11 members | 
parliament... 


Mr. Shea: Oh indeed. 


The Chairman: Well, you would cover 
of those meetings? 


Mr. Shea: No, some big leagues are big 
leaguers than others. No, I am not trying: 
be facetious but I am saying, sir... 


The Chairman: Neither am I. I would thik 
that a member of parliament from N¢é 
Scotia is a pretty significant person for § 
newspaper of record for the province? 


Mr. Shea: Indeed. 


The Chairman: Well, why wouldn't |l 
cover every meeting? 3 


Mr. Shea: I think it is because we just di)’ 
have the staff, sir. 


The Chairman: Well, that doesn’t s¢ 
like many meetings to me. 


Mr. Shea: In one night, sir? 


The Chairman: I don’t think so. Twel/ 
two. How many reporters do you have? 


Mr. Shea. Well, I believe we have... | 


Senator McElman: Well, they wouldn’t ! 
all on one night in any event. 
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Mr. Shea: In the last year or two we have 
reatly enlarged our provincial coverage, We 
ave put in first rate people in the Annapolis 
alley and in Cape Breton we have always 
ad staff. 


We have greatly strengthened our position 
1 Picton and we have always had a man in 
olchester and a man in Amherst and we are 
rengthening our bureau in Yarmouth. This 
ill give us greater mobility for coverage. 


May I talk to you as a reader, sir? 


The Chairman: By all means. 


Mr. Shea: Well, you take a lot of these 
»ople who go around from constituency to 
instituency talking politics—please, I am not 
littling your efforts because I think iy is 
perhuman what you people do and what 
ju put yourself through but as you know, 
iu read a lot of these stories and there is a 


t of repetition. 


The Chairman: Yes, but to strain my imagi- 
tion and to strain Senator Phillips’ imagi- 
tion even more, if I were the president of 
e Conservative Association in Truro and my 
ndidate was having his final major meeting 
the election campaign and you have 
veady, made the point about trucking these 
pers to Truro for eight o’clock in the morn- 
’, I would sure be disappointed if it wasn’t 
vered live by one of your people. 


Mr. Dennis: Well, Senators, let me put it to 
1 this way. Prior to the elections we sit 
vn with each constituency and each party 
udquarters. They tell us what they want. 
lere is flexibility and we cut. back or 
arge as we see fit. 


‘or instance, lots of time Shea has come 
vn and said to me, “Well, we have agreed 
‘do this”, and this type of thing. 


the Chairman: But aren’t you reluctant to 
_ yourself in the hands of the party 
\dquarters? 


fr. Dennis: Well, sir, we are Nova Scotians 
!. we trust one another. 


enator Prowse: Well, you are not being 
(y creditable at the moment. 


4. Dennis: Well, I am sorry, sir. I have a 
)to learn. 


enator McElman: Perhaps we could shake 
Own to understandable terms, Mr. Shea. If 
- Sive us an estimate of the percentage of 
1 news that is published with estimates 
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from party reports of meetings rather than 
from any of your full time reporters or your 
stringers? 


Mr. Shea: I would say that in a provincial. 
campaign the amount of copy that is supplied 
to us by the political parties I don’t think 
would measure one percentage point and it 
would be fractionally less than that, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: On the one hand you cover one 
meeting of one political party per day and if 
on the other hand the selection of that meet- 
ing is made by the political party con- 
cerned... 


Mr. Shea: The suggestion is made, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: The suggestion is made by the 
political party at your request? 


Mr. Shea: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, how do you reconcile 
that policy with the two statements in your 
brief that you attempted to report all of the 
news fairly and accurately and that responsi- 
bility for news coverage rests on the shoul- 
ders of the editorial people. How do you 


reconcile your policies with the statements in 
the brief? 


Mr. Shea: Well, Mr. Fortier, I am afraid I 
don’t see a conflict. 


Mr. Fortier: You don’t? 


Mr. Shea: No. If we go to the political party 
—and we have a chart drawn up—we say 
to them some of your meetings obviously are 
going to be of major importance and at some 
of these you are going to be annunciating 
new policies and new planks for your plat- 
form, if you will tell us which of those are 
germane to the case, we will attempt to give 
those prior consideration for coverage. 


Mr. Fortier: But the fact of the matter is 
that there are on any given night at the time 
of an election many meetings which are not 
covered by the newspaper, the two newspa- 
pers which have a dominant position in the 
City of Halifax in the Province of Nova 
Scotia? 


Mr. Shea: I suppose, sir, that would be 
correct. It is conceivable that there would be 
33 meetings a night. We do not cover them 
all. 


Mr. Fortier: I would like to come back to a 
point which was covered briefly earlier, the 
newspaper editorial. The newspaper editorial 
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which as you say in your brief on page 7 
should help to mould public opinion. How do 
you come to decide, Mr. Dennis, whether 
public opinion should be moulded on a given 
issue? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, Mr. Fortier, I travel the 
province once or twice a year. We have our 
circulation representative throughout the 
province and our news people. We mix in 
society and we live there and we talk to all 
political parties. We get a play-back and I 
would say that that is it. 


Mr. Fortier: This is how the issues tend to 
become of a nature that newspapers should 
deal with? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, Mr. Fortier, people or 
politicians or Senators or individuals, call us 
up and tell us, did you think of so and so and 
if we think it is worthwhile we will look into 
it, sir, yes. Did I answer your point? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I will have a supplemen- 
tary question on that. We have made a study 
on editorial content of your newspapers in 
recent months... 


The Chairman: In fairness to all, on a great 
many newspapers? 


Mr. Fortier: Oh yes. You have read how 
much money has been spent on research I am 
sure by this Committee... 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: And in three areas we find 
that at no time have either one of your two 
newspapers pronounced themselves editorially 
and I will tell you what those areas are. One 
of them is on Pope Paul’s anti-birth control 
pronouncement. Another one is_ direct 
endorsement by your newspaper of any given 
candidate in a municipal, provincial or feder- 
al election. Direct endorsement of a candi- 
date—not of policy but of a direct candidate; 
and thirdly, the provincial government’s han- 
dling of the heavy water situation. 


Would you care to comment on any one of 
those three issues and tell the Committee why 
you did not see fit to editorialize on any one 
of them. Let’s take them in order of 
importance. 

Pope Paul’s anti-birth control pronounce- 
ments? 

Mr. Dennis: I think we have had comment 


on it in, the papers. I don’t think we have 
editorialized but we have had comment on it. 
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Mr. Fortier: You mean, you have had ne) 
reports? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 
Senator Prowse: News of comment? 
Mr. Dennis: That’s right. 


The Chairman: But I believe that t 
question was to do with the editorial cor 
ment though, wasn’t it? 


Mr. Shea: May I ask why that should 
the basis of an editorial comment? 


Mr. Daley: Well, I think that is a matter 
personal conscience, and one on which > 
perhaps shouldn’t intrude. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, it is a matter of reco 
that particular matter was the subject - 
editorial comment by the great majority 
newspapers in Canada and in the Unii 
States and indeed in the world. This is wh; 
asked the question. 


The Chairman: Well, to put the thing i 
perspective, your answer about the matter 
personal conscience was a good one and if 
an interesting comment to have on the rece 
I think the answer to Senator Phillips’ qu 
tion more directly is really though what m| 
of these gentlemen have said. Mr. Daley | 
expressed his opinion but I think Mr. For’ 
has quite properly pointed out that a gr’ 
many newspapers did editorialize on Ite | 


However, let us move onto the next ¢! 


Mr. Fortier: I have great respect for | 
senior colleagues, Mr. Daley, and I am } 
attempting to cross-examine you in anyv) 
but in the matter of the flag debate wh 
Senator McElman raised earlier, would | 
not say that this was also a question of 1/ 
sonal conscience and yet the newspapers t} 
a position? 


Mr. Daley: Well, I think in a different ¢} 
notation perhaps. Perhaps the religious ny 
ters touch a good many people more de¢ 
than almost anything else. People can be V! 
readily offended I think, if one attempt‘ 
attack their personal religious beliefs. 


Let us say that I think that that is v) 
much a matter of personal conscience, }) 
haps more so than the flag debate. 


Mr. Fortier: Well I certainly won’t get / 
a philosophical argument with Mr. Daley! 
that. What about the endorsement of polita 
candidates. You touched upon it earlier b 
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m still not clear why a newspaper which 
eks to mould public opinion as you set forth 
ery forcefully in your brief—it is the only 
ne liner in your brief... 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Why at election time don’t you 
ike a position? 


Mr. Dennis: Senator, I think we live in a 
sry small province. I know in the last feder- 
election we gave practically equal coverage 
both federal candidates, the Prime Minister 
id Mr. Stanfield. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, excuse me for interrupt- 
g, but was this a policy of the paper to give 
ual coverage? 


Mr. Dennis: We try and endeavour, sir, at 
. times to do this. 


Mr. Fortier: That is not only in federal 
sctions? 


Mr. Dennis: In every election, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: And equal coverage really 
‘ans equal coverage, almost to the point of 
» same number of lines, is that right? 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right, sir, it is practical- 
‘measured. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Dennis, this is what 
_ have found out. 


“he Chairman: You mean it is literally 
asured? 


fr. Dennis: No, practically measured. 


‘he Chairman: With the same prominence 
the same page? 


fr, Dennis: We try, sir, may I read a little 
itation which I think might explain our 
‘ition. 

» comes out of the Commonwealth Press 
“ase which was issued in November and it 
13; 

'‘“The press on so many occasions has to 
balance reporting so as not only to 
convey what may appear to be so but 
also not to aggravate what already may 
be a difficult situation.” 


=. Fortier: The quote stands. What about 
‘heavy water situation. I am sure you 
ww that Mr. Bagnell wrote an article in the 
lie Magazine last month—issued December 
(20th where he touched on that. Would 
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you care to comment? I think that statement 
of his—both major newspapers in Halifax 
have yet to criticize the government’s han- 
dling of the heavy water situation and have 


actually gone so far as to criticize those who 
do. 


I think you should be given an opportunity 
to answer that statement. 


Mr. Dennis: Well, I think to say that we 


criticized those who do. I don’t think that’s 
fair. 


Mr. Fortier: Meaning that you don’t, or 


meaning that you do and you shouldn’t be 
criticized for it? 


Mr. Dennis: I don’t think we have criticized 
anyone. It is a free country, and free speech, 
sir. I think the heavy water problem as a 
Nova Scotian is a thorny problem. 


Senator Prowse: It is a 132 million dollar 
problem? 


Mr. Dennis: That is right, sir. I think the 
credit of our province could be jeopardized 
by it. I still think sir that we try not to 
aggravate it. 


Mr. Fortier: How have you done that, in 
what way? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, we have studied it. I 
have personally gone out... 


Mr. Fortier: Have you asked any members 
of your staff to study it in depth? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. I have done it myself, 
sir. 


Mr. Daley: If I may interject, sir. I think we 
have had a number of off-edit page articles 
on the subject. 


Mr. Fortier: By members of your staff? 
Mr. Daley: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: And there have been many in 
recent months, is that what you are saying? 


Mr. Daley: I can think of at least several in 
the last month or six weeks. Did you not do 
one yourself? 


Mr. Shea: Yes, I did a full page—two full 
pages on it myself. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you take a position in your 
column? 


Mr. Shea: No. 
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Mr. Fortier: You didn’t? 


Mr. Shea: There have been—we felt the 
need to explain how we got into heavy water 
and how it all began and what the problems 
were and so on and so forth. We did not take 
a position. We reported actually what hap- 
pened and the involvement of all levels of 
government. This was more of a background 
piece to put the whole thing into perspective 
because, as you know, it has been going on 
for such a long time and some people have 
forgotten how we ever got involved in this. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, in this respect clearly no 
attempt has been made to mould public opin- 
ion by your newspapers. Is that correct? 


Mr. Daley: I think at that the moment that 
our position is this. We recognize it to be a 
very serious problem but we don’t think that 
criticism at this stage is going to solve it. We 
are hoping that there will be a solution but I 
think our position has been that we are 
awaiting events to see whether there is a 
solution or there is not. At that time the form 
of the criticism can be gone. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Daley, rather than wait for 
events if I may quote you, don’t you feel that 
a newspaper with your responsibility in the 
province as a whole, and in Halifax in par- 
ticular, should not wait for events in an area 
which is of substantial and of important 
nature but would rather attempt to seek 
solutions? 


Mr. Dennis: Mr. Fortier, we did an editorial 
on page 1, January 1st which indicated some 
of our hopes and aspirations for Nova Scotia 
at the federal level and the provincial level 
and one of them was that we sincerely hoped 
that an early decision would be arrived at 
one way or another on the heavy water plant, 
Glace Bay, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: And you are still hoping? 


Mr. Dennis: We are still hoping. May I say 
to you from my own point of view, sir, that if 
we can’t operate I think it would be a catas- 
trophe and I would like to go far enough to 
at least think that if we can’t we can at least 
save some of it and not lose it all. That is my 
point, sir. 


The Chairman: I see that the reporter 
would like to break for a moment or two. But 
I would like to say, Senators, that it is almost 
one o’clock—I don’t want to prolong this 
unnecessarily but I know there are a few 
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more questions, but I think we will try 
adjourn before lunch and not bring you bh: 
this afternoon. 


—Short adjournment. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I v 
call the meeting back to order. Sena 
McElman? 


Senator McElman: I would like to look 
a moment at the relative financial importa} 
to Nova Scotia of the heavy water invol’. 
ment. It is somewhere in the area of 130 
150 million dollars. If my memory Serves : 
correctly this represents somewhere betwi 
40 to 50 per cent of the net debt of | 
province. It is not part of the net debt bu} 
relate it to the net debt. This is correct, i 
not, 40 to 50 per cent? 


Mr. Daley: I am not sure. 


Senator McElman: But, I think it is reas) 
ably accurate. I would like to give you; 
correlate. In New Brunswick there has bee} 
failure of a similar industrial enterpr;} 
Westmorland Park—I am sure you 
familiar with it—which represents abou 
per cent of the net debt of the province 
relative terms. This has been editorialized| 
ad nauseam in the press of New Brunsw) 
particularly by one element of it which 
furthest removed geographically from | 
industry concerned. I find it strange—the ‘| 
attitudes. 


Mr. Dennis: What is that, sir? 


it 
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Mr. McElman: I am sure that the } 
Brunswick proprietors of the newspapers | 
as interested in New Brunswick as you ar 
Nova Scotia. 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right. 


Senator McElman: What we get down ti 
a matter of editorial choice, I suppose, is } 
correct? 


Mr. Daley: I think first of all at 
moment, we are not prepared to recognize | 
heavy water plant as a failure. 


Mr. Dennis: Wholly or partially. 


Mr. Daley: We think there may be Ss0| 
thing redeemed out of that. 


v 
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Senator McElman: I am sorry if I indic:? 
that it was. 


Mr. Daley: The experts say that it coul« 
done on a certain basis but they will hav: 


udy the economics of that to see if it can be 
viable situation and whether the losses can 
2 reduced or just what the plus and minuses 
-e and to that extent I think there is some 
stinet possibility. And secondly, it is a very 
chnical problem and one which I don’t think 
aybody on our paper is competent to deal 
ith in the technical aspect. The experts 
iemselves have some division of opinion and 
ierefore technically I don’t think it is appro- 
riate for us to deal with it. I think that 
sally, until the decision has been made as to 
hether or not this can be made a viable 
itity that we can contribute nothing to the 
yerall picture by criticizing for criticism’s 
ike until we have a constructive approach to 
and to repeat myself await events, and 
opefully that decision will not be postponed 
so much longer. 


If we have failed at all I think perhaps it is 
1 that we have not criticized the delay in 
saching a decision but again it is a very 
mplex issue and it might be very gratuitous 
wv us to urge upon people, who know far 
ore about it than we do, that the decision 
-iould have been made yesterday rather than 
morrow. 


Senator McElman: My colleague, Mr. 
hairman, has sent me a note on the nature 
‘ the failure in Westmorland. It was the 
itempt by the Government of New Bruns- 
‘ick through one of its agencies to establish 
chemical park, a chemical complex at which 
tere would be a number of industries and 
ley too of course, Mr. Daley, are still 
‘tempting to make it a viable thing under 
civate or public ownership. 


There is one other aspect of the thing I 
‘ould like to ask about. It is public knowl- 
dge and indeed has been published in your 
ewspapers that the Government of Nova 
cotia has been endeavouring to have the 
fovernment of Canada assist them in carry- 
ig some part of the financial load which we 
ul regret has come upon them in this one 
pstanice. 


Would this not in your opinion be a point 
t which you might usefully on behalf of the 
eople of Nova Scotia editorialize? 


Mr. Shea: We have. 
| Senator McElman: You have? 
_Mr. Shea: Oh yes, we have done that many 


mes. 
; 


Senator McElman: Then we agree. 
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Mr. Shea: Yes. 


Mr. Dennis: Senator McElIman, heavy 
water—the production of heavy water and 
the sale of heavy water is one of the planks 
of the Government of Canada today. Am I 
correct? 


Senator McElman: It is one of the great 
interests of the Canadian people. 


Mr. Dennis: As a Nova Scotian, sir, and as 
in New Brunswick, I am sure we all have the 
same ideas, to promote and grow in this part 
of Canada where we live. My difficulty is this. 
Why should the federal government enable 
the province of Ontario—or so I am told—I 
may be wrong and I stand to be corrected, 
but why should the federal government put 
up nuclear power plants in Ontario and 
Quebec. This is again technical—I haven’t 
looked into it because this is hearsay on my 
part—but if they are putting them up why do 
they say, you don’t have to buy them if you 
don’t want to, but if you do buy them—and 
this is the point—we will sell them to you at 
a price where it would make it competitive to 
existing fuels of generations of power. Is that 
not a subsidy or handout, sir? 


Senator McElman: Well, I am not a witness. 


Mr. Dennis: Well, excuse me, sir, I didn’t 
mean to be rude. To me as a Nova Scotian I 
think we should be afforded the same oppor- 
tunity and if the federal government makes a 
handout to Ontario I think we should be put 
in the same position. We were the pioneers in 
heavy water in Canada, weren’t we, in Glace 
Bay? 


The Chairman: Mr. Dennis, I assure you 
you weren’t being rude to Senator McElman, 
but as interesting as the discussion of heavy 
water is I would like to return more to a 
discussion of the media in Nova Scotia, and 
therefore Mr. Fortier can resume his ques- 
tioning. I will return to you Senator McEIman 
in a few minutes, because after all that was a 
supplementary question. 


Senator McElman: Fine. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Dennis, so far as your staff 
is concerned, your reporters, your editors, 
have you ever had any of them resign 
because of policy imposed by you the publish- 
er on them? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, Harold, will you answer 
that question? 
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Mr. Fortier: Well, I think with respect I 
would rather have the publisher answer the 
question. 


The Chairman: Well, in fairness, I told the 
publisher he could farm out questions and I 
think I must allow him to. I think we will let 
Mr. Shea answer it. 


Mr. Dennis: I don’t know of any occasions, 
sir, where a person has held a different view 
of mine that has been asked to resign. I am 
not aware of it, sir. 


Mr. Shea: I think the question was, has 
there been either a case where a member of 
our staff who disagrees with our policy. 


Mr. Fortier: And resigned for that reason. 
Mr. Shea: For that particular reason? 


Mr. Fortier: That is either one of your 
reporters or a member of your editorial staff? 


Mr. Shea: Because he disagreed with the 
policy? 


Mr. Fortier: Because either he disagreed 
with your policy or he either disagreed with a 
view imposed on him by the newspaper, by 
the publisher? 


Mr. Shea: There was one instance, sir, if I 
may. There was a story which developed I 
think about 18 or 19 months ago, sir, where a 
member—I think it was Mr. Regan of the 
Liberal Party—made reference to a matter 
involving land tract transactions in housing. 
Two of our reporters were working on the 
story on the weekend. We had covered the 
speech which of course, was privileged—I am 
thinking in terms of libel—the contents of 
Mr. Regan’s speech was privileged. I believe 
this is the case you are referring to or at least 
I am reasonably sure. The two reporters 
worked on an interpretive background piece 
on the weekend. This of course was not privi- 
leged. I referred the story to the office of the 
solicitor for examination as I would in any 
story where I felt there was a strong possibili- 
ty of libelous content. 


In this particular instance if I remember 
correctly, there was I think 13 or 14 instances 
of potential libel involved in the story which 
the solicitors recommended we remove prior 
to publication. 


In the consideration of the story one edition 
of the paper rolled without the story because 
there was no point, the paper just doesn’t 
stop. You have to let it go on time. One of 
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the reporters became irritated at this poir 
and resigned. 


However, I am trying to search my min 
now to see if this is off the record but I thin 
you will forgive me if it is. The report. 
concerned called me within the next 48 how 
to ask me what he could do to straighten o1 
the affair because we were being criticized ; 
the time for withholding the story. 


Mr. Fortier: You were being criticized k 
whom? 


Mr. Shea: By competitors in the nev 
industry, I think, by radio and television. 


Mr. Fortier: Were they criticizing y 
publicly? ) 
Mr. Shea: Yes. | 
Mr. Fortier: Were they publishing the st 
ries themselves? 


Mr. Shea: Not that particular story, not 
that particular moment. We all did lat 
in the day but that particular story in fr 
view had to be referred to the solicitors a 
it was done so. And there were seve) 
instances—at least 13 that were libelous 
our solicitors’ view and mine. There wé< 
instances of potential libel and I think it) 
our responsibility always to ensure that t 
doesn’t happen. 


It is the newsman’s responsibility to ensi 
that this type of thing doesn’t happen. | 


Mr. Fortier: What about the bare bone: 
the story. Was it published? @ 


Mr. Shea: Oh, indeed it was. | 
Mr. Fortier: It was? 
Mr. Shea: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: 
resigned? 


And those two repor’ 


Mr. Shea: No, only one. One resigned | 
he called within 48 hours to ask me whait 
might do—could he issue a statement ) 
example, to explain that we had done t 
proper thing. 


Mr. Fortier: Has he been re-hired by} 
newspaper? 


Mr. Shea: No, he didn’t want to come b} 


Mr. Fortier: Other instances in recent yr 
of reporters or members of your editc 
staff resigning over disputes such as this 01: 


| 
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Mr. Shea: None that I can call accurately, 
:. There may have been but I just don’t 
how about. 


Mr. Fortier: Does the name Dave Betts 
wan anything to you? 


Mr. Shea: Yes, it does. 


| 


Mr. Fortier: Did he ever work with you? 


Mr. Shea: Dave Betz was in fact one of our 
rws editors. 


Mr. Fortier: He was your night news 
citer? 


Shea: Yes, sir. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. Fortier: On what terms did he leave 
t: newspaper? 


Fortier: Around 1962 approximately? 
Shea: Yes. 


Mr. Shea: I can’t actually tell you that, sir. 
Iwas covering other matters at that particu- 
1 time. 

Mr. Dennis: As I can recall sir, at the time 
bre was an election campaign and I think 
t} managing editor made a pronouncement 
vich was his responsibility as managing 
eitor and I think—it is my recollection that 
h disagreed with it. 


Mtr. Fortier: Do you know what that pro- 
nuncement was? 


Mr. Dennis: I couldn’t recall. Eight or nine 
yws after, sir, I just couldn't. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you as a publisher—were 
yla party to that disagreement between Mr. 
fiz and the managing editor. Were you 
volved in it at all? 


Mr. Dennis: I can’t recall, sir, no. I leave 
t: operation of thenews department to the 
Nnaging editor. 


“Mr. Fortier: But you do recall that he 
nigned? 


Mr. Dennis: 

dtr, Fortier: In the matter of staff, it has 
bon Suggested to our researchers that there 
Ws a very high incidence of turnover among 
ym staff in Halifax. Would that be a fair 
S'tement? 


Mr. Dennis: No, sir. I would think it would 
bsafe to say that around 70 per cent of our 


Y 6s, Sir: 
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staff have been there over 10 years and I 
think the turnover in the editorial department 
is perhaps one of the lowest in Canada. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Dennis, in view of 
what has been said to us I wanted to ask the 
question. 


Mr. Dennis: Well, Mr. Fortier, there have 
always been people that go on and there is 
always people who want to get out of the 
business to go into a new endeavour. 


There are always people that want to come 
to Montreal and Toronto. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, 
Montreal. 


you have been to 


Mr. Dennis: Yes, I lived there for four 
years. 


Mr. Fortier: And you studied at McGill? 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right, sir. I think I 
remember seeing you there. 


Mr. Fortier: So do I now. 


The Chairman: Well, on that note I believe 
there are a few other Senators who want to 
ask questions. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I was just getting to the 
Quebec coverage. 


The Chairman: Well, if you would like to 
deal with that then we can turn away. 


Mr. Fortier: I was very interested in having 
you put on record what your newspaper’s 
policy is with respect to coverage of events 
happening in Quebec. 


Mr. Dennis: You want me to reply on that? 
Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Dennis: Would you mind if I go to my 
notes which I have prepared? 


Mr. Fortier: You have prepared notes on 
that? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes, I anticipated questions 
along this line. 


Mr. Fortier: I thought you would. If you 
dealt with the Indians and the Negroes I 
thought you would deal with the French 
Canadians. 


Mr. Dennis: We try and come as fully pre- 
pared as possible. Our attitude towards 
Quebec news coverage. The Committee places 
special emphasis on a newspaper’s desire and 
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ability to report on the Quebec scene. Smaller 
papers have said that they rely on the ability 
of the Canadian Press to do an adequate job 
but they have covered themselves by stating 
that if they had sufficient resources they 
would open bureaus to report directly. 


The larger papers like the Toronto Tele- 
gram, the Toronto Globe and Mail, the 
Toronto Star, I believe, have taken the posi- 
tion that they already maintain staff person- 
nel in Quebec because they recognize the 
national interest in the Quebec story. 


The attitude of the smaller paper does not 
appear to have satisfied some of you people 
here. There is a feeling that even the smaller 
papers should acquire interpretive articles 
written by Quebec writers if only to supple- 
ment the straight reporting function of CP. It 
might be worthwhile to advise the Committee 
that we make good use of Canadian Press 
coverage that comes from Quebec and regu- 
larly publishing such syndicated writers as 
Douglas Fisher, Senator Nichol, Dalton Camp 
who frequently deal with the Quebec 
situation. 


Mr. Fortier: Not as Quebeckers though. 


Mr. Dennis: Not as Quebeckers but just let 
me go on. We have from time to time 
acquired the writings of Walter O’Hearne a 
former who was with the “Montreal Star” but 
who has now passed on, and Gerald Clarke 
and others dealing specifically with affairs in 
Quebec. 


Frequently we print articles from the 
Quebec press in our editorial pages and our 
off-edit pages. We have occasionally assigned 
bilingual reporters such as Jim Moore in 
Quebec to cover specific assignments dealing 
with constitutional questions and _ other 
matters. 


We frequently receive interpretives from 
our Ottawa correspondent dealing with 
Quebec. 


Now, may I go on to a letter which Mr. 
Moore—who was in covering the Liberal 
nominating convention in Quebec City last 
week. He wrote me personally a letter on his 
impressions, for me to use as background, of 
the Quebec situation as far as news coverage 
is concerned. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Moore was covering this 
for your newspaper? 


Mr. Dennis: For our newspaper, sir. Inci- 
dentally he says “the thought struck me”’— 
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that is Mr. Moore—“‘when I was in Quebe 
the French Canadian who depends upon th 
French language press for news and informe 
tion learns little of what is going on in th 
rest of Canada unless Quebec interests ar 
directly involved. The French languag 
papers, radio and television appear to concer 
trate exclusively on Quebec’—this is M 
Moore—“except for the occasional attac 
upon Ottawa and big business in Ontari 
Thus, they contribute to an inward lookin 
tendency on the part of Quebec society i 
general. A tendency which partly explair 
why many French Canadians feel so insecw 
when they are outside Quebec. After all, the 
can’t be expected to feel at home in regior 
about which they know virtually nothing.’ 


Mr. Fortier: Well, assuming that this is tl 
true reflection of the coverage of news by t] 
Quebec Media emanating from areas outsi( 
the province, are you doing the very san 
thing in Nova Scotia with respect to feed 
your citizens news from Nova Scotia princ 
pally rather than from other areas in Canadi 


Mr. Dennis: Well, sir, I think we feed 
from all parts in Canada. We endeavour to | 
that to the best of our ability, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever had a report) 
in the Province of Quebec? 


Mr. Dennis: Not solely in the province, f) 
Mr. Shea has gone there and Mr. Eric Deni, 
our parliamentary representative here g¢) 
down there from time to time and I spe 
quite a few times there in the run of the ye! 
going throughout that charming province. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I suppose you wo! 
agree that there is more happening in Quel 
today which is a threat to the unity of t 
country which you refer to in your open 
remarks than there is in Prince Edw: 
Island or Nova Scotia? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, there is lots of talk abi 
it, yes. ( 
Mr. Fortier: Well, do you feel that theres 
a need amongst your readers for an inforn 3 
opinion about what is happening in Que’ 
by a man working for you in the province? 
Mr. Dennis: Well, Mr. Fortier, in ot! 
words what you are saying is, should we | 
a man there? | 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, that is my question. 


Mr. Dennis: To answer it simply we have to 
hve priorities in the newspaper business the 
ume as any other business. I think you will 
gree with me on that. 


Mr. Fortier: Fair enough. 


Mr. Dennis: I would say that we are 
xpanding at home and improving our cover- 
ge at home and provincially and we are 
)ing ourselves to the best of our financial 
jility and our ability to have more coverage 
om Quebec, from New Brunswick, more 
wverage from Prince Edward Island and 
‘ore on the national scene across Canada. 


We are endeavouring to do that to the best 
( our ability. 


Mr. Fortier: And in your list of priorities 
jving a man in Quebec is on the list? 


‘Mr. Dennis: I have discussed it, sir. I dis- 
(ssed it last year but rising costs—they hold 
f implementation of that back for some 
ne, 


Senator Phillips: Have you or any of your 
aff been requested to submit an article to 
te Quebec papers on the Maritime viewpoint 
«to assist any reporter from a Quebec news- 
[per to write on the Maritimes? 


Mr. Shea: Yes indeed, whenever they are 
eked. 


Senator Phillips: How often are you asked 
ed have you or any member of your paper 
somitted articles to the Quebec reporters? 


Mr. Shea: Not recently, sir. There was a 
te, not so long ago when there was a very 
song tendency for our staffers to write for 
cer newspapers and particularly in Quebec. 


Senator Phillips: Essentially I wanted to 
tind Mr. Fortier that it was a two-way 
Seet. 

Mr. Shea: Oh indeed, yes. 


The Chairman: Well, I think you have 
Tninded us, Senator Phillips, but I think Mr. 
Innis perhaps reminded us more effectively 
th the comment from his correspondent. So 
Think his point is a valid one but I think the 
Ent that Mr. Fortier raised should have 
bn raised and was quite properly raised. 


Senator Sparrow: Mr. Fortier referred to 
ty article by Bagnell and if I might just 
Gote—I assume you are familiar with it— 
Fgnell quotes Arnie Patterson as having 


ih 
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said, “In the 12 years in which Robert Stan- 
field was premier there wasn’t one word of 
criticism of his administration in the Halifax 
papers but it was that way even before Nova 
Scotia turned conservative with Stanfield. 
While Henry Hicks was premier he too was 
the apple of their eye.” 


That final quote was by Bagnell himself. 
First of all I am asking the question if you 
agree with that statement or quotation. And 
if it is true, it is very unusual. As a social 
service newspaper must there certainly not be 
some area in which provincial government or 
premiers as such would deserve probably 
some criticism on the policy of government. 
Would you like to comment on that? 


The Chairman: Whether they are Liberal or 
conservative? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. 
The Chairman: I think that is important. 


Senator Sparrow: Both. 


Mr. Dennis: Senator Sparrow, I can remem- 
ber saying to both the Honourable H. D. 
Hicks when he was Premier of Nova Scotia 
and again to the Honourable R. L. Stanfield 
when he was Premier of Nova Scotia that the 
Chronicle-Herald and the Mail-Star would 
give their Government independent support 
but if there was need of criticism we would 
not hesitate to criticize or publish anything 
which had basis of fact. 


Senator Sparrow: In 12 years there was no 
basis of fact for criticism. It that what you are 
saying? 


Mr. Daley: Well, that is what Arnie Patter- 
son says. 


The Chairman: You deny that statement? 


Mr. Daley: Well, the point is, that you 
know without going through the papers it 
would be pretty hard to say but I would find 
that pretty hard to believe. 


The Chairman: What about Mr. Bagnell’s 
own statement that you never criticized 
Henry Hicks. 


Mr. Dennis: I think at times if there was 
anything to criticize, we criticized him. 


Mr. Daley: I would think that also. 


The Chairman: Well, it is interesting to 
have your comments on record. 
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Senator Sparrow: It would appear from the 
statement that this is the crux of the matter 
really. Is there any indication of suppression 
of news? 


Mr. Dennis: Absolutely not, sir. If there is I 
would like to know about it, sir. 


Mr. Daley: Well, general statements like 
that are easy to make and hard to disprove. I 
would find that impossible to believe. Cer- 
tainly there would have been no calculated 
decision. 


We certainly have decided that we will 
support the government in power so long as 
they are doing a good job and we do not 
criticize them for the mere purpose of being 
critical. We certainly reserve our right to 
criticize and I would be amazed if there 
wasn’t any criticism aimed at the Stanfield 
Government and the Hicks Government. 


As far as I know, certainly we have criti- 
cized the Smith Government. 


The Chairman: I think it is important to 
the Committee—as you appreciate we have 
these quotes on record and therefore we have 
to have your comments on them. I would 
therefore like to ask you about another quote 
that we have but perhaps I may preface my 
remarks by saying—you are familiar with the 
publication, Mr. Dennis, the Fourth Estate? 


Mr. Dennis: Right. 

The Chairman: Have you read it? 
Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Do you read it regularly? 


Mr. Dennis: I don’t read all papers, sir, but 
I must say that I see it from time to time and 
I read it, yes. I have people on the staff who 
read it and tell me about anything that is 
there, yes. 


The Chairman: What is your opinion of it? 
Mr. Dennis: Well, sir, it is a free country. 


The Chairman: Well, the Fourth Estate— 
and I put this question more in the same 
spirit that I am sure Senator Sparrow brought 
up his quote. The recent issue of the Fourth 
Estate refers to and I quote, ‘“‘censorship of 
writers on the staff of the “Chronicle 
Herald”—and is there any such censorship 
of writers? 


Mr. Dennis: I am unaware of it, sir. 
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The Chairman: You feel certain then that 
we ask the Fourth Estate people to give 1 
some documentation of this censorship | 
writers—which is a very serious charge | 
the way—that you would be satisfied th 
they couldn’t provide it? 


Mr. Daley: Well, sir, I believe we can refu 
any such suggestion. 


The Chairman: Well, again, in the spirit 
having that on the record, I believe it 
important. 


Mr. Daley: May I just elaborate for 0; 
moment on that. 


The Chairman: Yes, certainly. | 


Mr. Daley: We certainly do not print libe 
ous or seditious news. Now, if that is su 
pression of the news, then, we are guilty 


The Chairman: And those judgments a 
made by you? 


Mr. Daley: Not by myself necessarily, bk 
by members of my firm. 


Senator Sparrow: Would K.C. Irving or 1 
K.C. Irving interests have any interest in yo) 
publications in anyway, shape or form? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, Senator Sparrow, °| 
filed some documents with you. Mr. Bassett, 
the “Toronto Telegram” has said “Who ow} 
the “Halifax-Herald?” before this Committ) 
He said, “Who owns the Sydney paper, a! 
the Newfoundland paper?” and again today) 
my brief to you, sir, I said this paper 1} 
belonged to my family for three generatio|, 
sir. 


Mr. Daley: Still, I believe you sho 
answer that directly. Mr. Irving has no int 
est whatever. 


Senator Prowse: Well, there is a Fou; 
Estate story here which no doubt you ‘i 
aware... 


The Chairman: Well, I am not aware of if 
| 


Senator Prowse: Which says that CHN'!- 
we had this before and we had this when !'. 
Irving was here. However, I think as you si 
this is a question that has been here bef 
and I think particularly when Mr. Daley h 
suggested that he held it in trust 7 
something... 


Mr. Daley: That’s right. 


— 


' 
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Mr. Fortier: Who are the shareholders of 
ie Halifax-Herald Limited? 


“Mr. Dennis: Myself, my sister, not directly 
her name but in a holding company on her 
Yhalf and Mr. L. F. Daley. 


‘Mr. Fortier: Could you give us the percent- 
ves of the shareholdings? 


‘Mr. Dennis: I have personally 65 per cent 
( the Herald shares, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Are these common shares? 
‘Mr. 
‘Mr. 
Mr. 
‘Mr. 


Mr. Dennis: The trust for, my sister holds 
‘ per cent. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Daley? 


Dennis: Yes, sir. 
Fortier: 65 per cent? 
Dennis: Yes. 


Fortier: And the trust? 


Mr. Dennis: Mr. Daley—10 per cent. 


Mr. Fortier: Are there presently any pres- 
sares? 


Mr. Deley: There are some _ preference 
sares that are issued from time to time as a 
sick dividend and then redeemed. 


Mr. Fortier: Are there presently any pre- 
et shares outstanding? 


Mr. Daley: There may be. Well, we are just 
i the process—but I don’t know whether 
toxy have been issued yet or not. 


Mr, Fortier: Well, if they are issued in the 
fm of stock dividends they would be issued 
t either one of these three shareholders? 


Mr. Daley: That is correct, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: You say that your sister’s 
Sires are held by a trust? 


Mir. Dennis: A holding company. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Daley, if I can ask you this 

Gestion. Are your shares held in your own 
nne or are they held in the name of a 
hding company? 


Mr. Daley: They are in the name of the 
ding company, Gravehurst Investments 
Inited which I am the beneficial owner of 
a the shares. 


Mr. Fortier: You are the sole shareholder of 
tls holding company? 
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Mr. Daley: I am a shareholder—I am the 
sole beneficial holder, yes. My wife and my 
daughter hold one share each. 


Mr. Fortier: So that you own the shares in 
your own right? 


Mr. Daley: That’s right. 
Mr. Fortier: Not on behalf of anyone? 
Mr. Daley: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Does the MHalifax-Herald 
Limited have other investments besides those 
physical premises where the newspapers are 
published? 


Mr. Dennis: Our holding company owns the 
Argyle Garage. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, any other interests in the 
field of media? 
Mr. Dennis: No. 
Mr. Fortier: 


Mr. 


No radio stations? 


Dennis: No, sir. 


. Fortier: Television? 


- Dennis: No, sir. 


. Fortier: Television? 


Mr. Dennis: No, sir. 


Senator Sparrow: I will move on to a new 
subject, perhaps someone has a supplemen- 
tary question? 


The Chairman: Are there any other supple- 
mentary questions on the control and owner- 
ship and so on? 


Senator McElman: Yes. I just have one, Mr. 
Chairman. Going back aways, Mr. Daley, you 
were the president of the New Brunswick 
Broadcasting, I believe? 


Mr. Daley: That is correct, sir, yes. 


Senator McElman: Are you any longer 
associated with that company? 


Mr. Daley: No, not since last March. 
Senator McElman: Last March? 
Mr. Daley: Right. 


Senator McElman: When the hearings of 
the CRTC were held in Moncton, I believe 
September of 1968 you appeared in your 
capacity as president of the New Brunswick 
Broadcasting? 


ge 


Mr. Daley: Right. 


Senator McElman: What holdings did New 
Brunswick Broadcasting have at that time? 
Was it the CHSJ-Television, CHSJ Radio in 
Saint John? 


Mr. Daley: That is correct. 


Senator McElman: But there were no 


others? 
Mr. Daley: No. 


Senator McElman: Now, I am dealing from 
memory, so please correct me if I stray at all. 
The newspaper reports of that hearing 
indicated that the members of the Commis- 
sion querried you as to whether there was in 
the corporate structure in which you were 
involved—any relationship with I believe 
CHNS and I believe they mentioned the Hali- 
fax Herald as well? 


Mr. Daley: Right. 


Senator McElman: And the 
Gleaner?’’? 


Mr. Daley: Right. 


“Fredericton 


Senator McElman: You replied that there 
was none. Is that correct? 


Mr. Daley: I think that is—I don’t know 
whether I said none or none of which I am 
aware. I didn’t have any intimate knowledge 
whatsoever. 


Senator McElman: Well, this is the point I 
am getting to. The testimony that you gave to 
the CRTC at that time was rather explicit in 
that there was no connection of the whole 
operation with the “Fredericton Gleaner”. It 
was totally outside. The testimony just taken 
here at these hearings has showed that at that 
very time there was in fact an arrangement 
whereby financial control of the Fredericton 
Gleaner had been acquired. 


Mr. Daley: At that time? 


Senator McElman: Yes, in September of 
1968. 


Mr. Daley: Well, if that is so, I certainly 
was not aware of it at the time. 


Senator McElman: Well, the point I am get- 
ting to is that in that circumstance, I can 
understand where you would not have knowl- 
edge of this. 


Mr. Daley: That’s right. 
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Senator McElman: What I wanted to get o 
the record is here with CHNS and th 
“Chronicle-Herald Mail-Star’—the whole ba 
of wax—that you are in a position and hay 
absolute knowledge and there could be n 
accident of testimony. 


Mr. Daley: Well, Senator, that is quite co) 
rect. I have absolute knowledge and I made 
very clear. As a matter of fact I wrote tk 
Chairman of the CRTC following that hea: 
ing, just in case I couldn’t recall exactly ho 
I answered that question, to qualify m 
answer with regard to the “Frederictc 
Gleaner” but there is no equivocation whatsi 
ever with respect to the Halifax-Herai 
because I do have personal knowledge of tha 


Senator McElman: It is because of that, si 
that I want it on the record here. Because | 
the various implications and rumours th 
have been publicly reported. 


Mr. Daley: And which have been consis 
ently denied by myself on many occasioi 
before the Board of Broadcast Governors al 
so on. But for some strange reason... 


Senator Prowse: It doesn’t get the publici 
that you would like it to get. 


Mr. Daley: It doesn’t get the publicity b 
there are still people who like to circulate t 
rumour. 


Senator Sparrow: Has your paper taken 
stand on the union of the Maritimes? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. 


Senator Sparrow: In what regard? 


Mr. Dennis: We have said that all avent) 
of co-co-operation should be explored befc; 
the final move should be adopted. 


] 


Senator Sparrow: So, one way or the otl; 
you have not made a decision? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, we have also said ti 
we feel the loss of identity of the provinces} 
not necessary. I think that we can and ? 
should co-operate for the benefit of the Atl:- 
tic Provinces. 


Mr. Daley: I think, it would be fair to ‘/ 
that we have not supported the ideé 


The Chairman: May I ask you which we'- 
end paper you carry? “The Canadian Tt 
Weekend?” 


Mr. Dennis: We don’t, sir. 
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“The Chairman: Why not? 
‘Mr. Dennis: Well, it is because... 


The Chairman: I say why, I don’t say it 
elligerently but the mere fact is that almost 
very other paper in Canada does, why don’t 
ou? 


Mr. Dennis: Sir, because of the terrific 
ystly delivery problem we have in the Prov- 
ice of Nova Scotia. 


‘The Chairman: Well, you mentioned four 
her Nova Scotia papers. Do they carry a 
jtogravure section? 

‘Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. The “Sydney Post” 
es. 


‘The Chairman: Only Sydney does? 
‘Mr. Dennis: I believe that is correct. 


The Chairman: And presumably wouldn’t 
ey have the same delivery problems? 


Mr. Dennis: No, sir, not to the same extent. 
out 45,000 of our papers go out of Halifax 
tery day. Two-thirds of their circulation is 
ij industrial Cape Breton and one-third is in 
te rural sections. Ours is spread all over the 
Jovince of Nova Scotia. 


The Chairman: That is in the morning 
i but why could you not carry a week- 
d paper in the evening paper? 


Mr. Dennis: May I make a remark on that, 
#? 


The Chairman: Oh, of course. 


Mr. Dennis: Personally I felt that if we got 
‘national advertising we should get it our- 
Sves and get paid for it. 


The Chairman: Well, I would like to ask 
ju about that. Your so-called conversion 
Hlicy. Could you explain that please? 

| 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


The Chairman: I assume it is very profita- 
‘and I would like you to explain what the 
Civersion method is? 


Mr. Mounce: It is an agency which is con- 
Veted from the “Weekend”’—whatever one 
VY are talking about, the advertising agency, 
VY will convert that from their paper to ours 


&the national rate. 


The Chairman: Which is very profitable for 
YA, then? 
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Mr. Mounce: No more profitable than an 
ordinary national ad. 


The Chairman: Now, it is more profitable 
than carrying one of the weekend papers? 


Mr. Mounce: Well, I couldn’t answer that, 
sir. 


The Chairman: Well, you must think it is 
or you would carry one of the weekend 
papers? 


Mr. Dennis: Senator Davey, you have been 
in the advertising -business? 


The Chairman: A little bit. 


Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. I will just ask you 
this. I remember my father when he was 
alive and when Mr. Daley’s father was alive 
we made up our mind that we would handle 
national advertising. We would have it in our 
paper and not have a rotogravure. I think, 
sir, that the loss of national advertising in our 
paper—the decline as compared to the nation- 
al average, in the last three years has been 
less in our paper because we didn’t have a 
weekend supplement. It is purely a question 
of policy. 


The Chairman: Do the weekend sections 
attempt to circulate in Halifax? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: How? 

Mr. Dennis: Through stores and carriers. 
Mr. Daley: Both. 


The Chairman: I have only one question 
and that is regarding your Ottawa coverage. 
On page 13 you say “We maintain a full-time 
bureau in Ottawa and engage and invite 
many Canadian writers to prepare articles for 
us an a wide range of subjects”. I am particu- 
larly interested in the Ottawa coverage. Is 
your Ottawa coverage on the average as 
extensive as the Ottawa coverage of let us 
say the daily papers in Toronto or in 
Montreal? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, may I answer you this 
way, sir. Out market is very small. We have 
to judge everything and how much we can 
spend on priorities, It is a case of priorities. 
We endeavour to take the Canadian Press and 
supplement it. 


The Chairman: Well, that really wasn’t the 
question. I meant more on a percentage basis. 
In other words, how would you compare the 
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coverage in your newspaper of Ottawa on a 
percentage basis. I am not talking now about 
quality, I am talking about quantity. How 
would you compare it with—well, let’s take 
two examples, let’s say the “Montreal Star” 
and the “Toronto Star’? 


Mr. 
paper? 


Dennis: Coverage that gets into the 


The Chairman: Yes. In other words you 
describe your Ottawa coverage as extensive. 


Mr. Dennis: Well, I would say that it is as 
extensive as any paper of our size and more 
extensive than any other paper in the 
Maritimes. 


The Chairman: Well, what would be anoth- 
er paper of your size in Canada just off the 
top of your head? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, The London Free Press. 


The Chairman: Well, that is a good exam- 
ple because we have had them here this 


week. Would you in your judgment have as 
much Ottawa coverage as the London Free 
Press does? 

Mr. Dennis: Yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Shea: As a matter of fact I would say 
more. 


The Chairman: You have more Ottawa cov- 
erage than the London Free Press? 


Mr. Shea: I would say that we have more 
staff written Ottawa coverage than London 
Free Press. 


The Chairman: Well, just Ottawa coverage 
generally. 


Mr. Shea: I would say so, yes. Mind you, I 
have never measured. I would calculate that 
as so because I was the Ottawa correspondent 
for some years... 


The Chairman: Yes, I am aware of that. 


Mr. Shea: And the London Free Press cor- 
respondent is a very close friend of mine and 
I-am reasonably sure that I wrote him line for 
line each day and I am reasonably sure today 
that Eric Dennis does. 


The Chairman: Well, you don’t agree with 
the people that argue that outside of what is 
sometimes called the Toronto-Montreal- 
Ottawa triangle, that as you proceed from 
that triangle there is less coverage of what is 
happening in Ottawa? 
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Mr. Shea: I don’t think that is the case } 
the Maritimes. 


Mr. Dennis: When my father was in t} 
Senate, he always maintained one of tl 
greatest body of news-making people 
Canada was the Senate of which you peop 
are members. 


Senator Prowse: Well, things have changed 


Mr. Dennis: We were one of the first pape 
in Canada to insist on coverage of the Sena 
and we try and endeavour to do it today. V 
think it is an important part in the system | 
Parliament in this country. 


The Chairman: Thank you. I think Senat 
McElman has the last series of questions f 
you. You have been very patient. I apologi 
for I didn’t realize it is lunch hour .. 


Mr. Dennis: It is all right. 


Senator Prowse: You mean it was lun} 


hour. 


Senator McElman: I take it, Mr. Denn} 
that you don’t join those who want to aboli) 
us? 


Mr. Dennis: No, sir, I think you have a ve 
important part to play. 


Senator McElman: Well, I was only bei! 
facetious. 


Mr. Dennis: A sober body of secor} 
thought as my father used to say. 


Senator McElman: Our researchers tell ; 
that in the Maritimes, major city newspape’ 
salaries are on an average of 25 per ci 
below those of the Toronto Guild salaries. 


First of all do you believe this to be ? 


case and what would be the reasons for it? 


Mr. Dennis: Sir, I would say that the ren- 
neration on our paper—I am not talk? 
about other papers because I don’t know ai|- 
thing about them. I would say the remune- 
tion on our paper is better than anything! 
the Maritimes and would compare favouray 
with any in Canada today east of Winnipe|! 
don’t know too much about the West! 
papers. 


Senator McElman: Well, the compariif 
was made by those covered by the Toro? 
Guild. 


Mr, Dennis: Well, I would rather not m' 
tion figures but I don’t think we are too 7 
short of it. 
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Mr. Shea: I am not actually aware what the 
‘oronto Guild pays so I don’t know. But I do 
now—in a general way I can answer it this 
ray. I think you can count on the fingers of 
ne hand the number of people who leave our 
aper and come to the Toronto area for 
lary reasons. 


Now, they may go for other reasons, Toron- 
) is a larger city, it is more cosmopolitan, 
ad has a team in the National Hockey 
eague and things of that kind. 

' 


‘Senator McElman: I can’t understand why 
1yone would want to leave the Maritimes 
yself. 


Senator Prowse: It might even cost more to 
ve there. 


‘Mr. Shea: Indeed it does. Mind you it is 
ue to say that years ago there was a sub- 
antial difference. There was a substantial 
fference between the salaries paid in the 
aritimes and the Toronto market. I do not 
‘ink that is any longer the case. The gap has 
irrowed to the point where in most cases it 
»uld not be too beneficial for a man to leave 
bva Scotia to go to Toronto. 


This is of course considering all the other 


ictors involved. 


Senator McElman: At page 2 of your brief 
ju say the following: 


“Whether the concentration of ownership 

is essentially desirable depends entire- 

ly’—and I emphasize the word—“on the 

product and the kind of people involved 
in the ownership and management. If 
_ such people are responsible, independent 
and fair, concentration of ownership is 
_ not a significant matter.” 


Now, the words “entirely” and “significant” 
¢2 the elements of this that have struck me. 
lthere no point at which—and I ask you as 
ce who has expressed real pride and justifi- 
cle pride in the fact that you are a family 
éd ferociously independent from the stand- 
Hint of a newspaper—is there no point... 


Mr. Dennis: Well, let me answer you this 
vy. I would say that during our history... 


Senator McElman: Well, just let me put it 
Ls way. We have had testimony in the last 
fly days that there are now three predomi- 
Mit chains in Canada which have, I guess it 
getting close to 50 per cent of the circula- 
ta and we have had various opinions. One 
Ut I recall was that it might be more 
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desirable if there were four and another was 
that he would become deeply concerned—and 
this was from one of the big chains—he would 
become deeply concerned if there were only 
two. 


In view of the strength of your statement, 
could you tell us, sir, if there is not some 
limit at which you would become concerned? 


Mr. Dennis: Senator, my answer to you is 
this. May I get back to apples which I know 
quite a bit about. We were talking about 
apples yesterday. And if you allow me I 
will be facetious for a moment, sir, I think 
the product, sir, is the end result. I think 
that is what the people—the majority of 
people—want to buy a newspaper for; what 
is on its pages, and what kind of a job it does 
day in and day out. 

Personally, I feel independent Ownership is 
their best bet at this time. Personally I think 
that I was brought up to that and I will 
endeavour to keep it that way to the best of 
my ability. 

However, I would regret to see communities 
lose their local voice which a newspaper 
should be and I think it should be kept within 
the province, personally. Maybe the tax laws 
and the White Paper and all of this will make 
the laws—not only the newspapers but we 
appraise the whole business situation and it 
affects every business and every economic 
operation in this country. 


Senator McElman: Well, let me put it in 
another way. I know that you have no inter- 
est in doing this, but let us just say that your 
corporation owned all of the daily newspapers 
in Nova Scotia. Do you think it would depend 
entirely on the product and the people 
involved and that this would not be a signifi- 
cant matter? 


Mr. Dennis: Sir, I have never given that 
any thought. 


Senator McElman: Would you give it some 
thought? 


Mr. Dennis: Would I? 
Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Dennis: I would like to think that Nova 
Scotians owned their own newspapers, sir. 


Senator McElman: Well, that is not the 


point really. 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t think in fair- 
ness that he understood your question. He 
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was not suggesting that you should attempt to 
acquire all the papers. He was saying that if 
someone did, would that be a_ healthy 
situation? 


Mr. Dennis: If you are a responsible person, 
sir, and you live in a community, and if you 
were born in that community, educated in 
that community, with the exception of four 
years away and you lived there and you 
worked there and you associated with people, 
personally I think in the end product you are 
a responsible citizen. 

I can’t see anything wrong with a provin- 
cial chain or a cross-Canada chain personally. 
It is a distinction with very little difference. 


Senator McElman: Excuse me, I know you 
are not trying to avoid my question... 


Mr. Dennis: No, I am not. 


Senator McElman: But my question is: if 
the Herald or any other entity owned all the 
daily newspapers in Nova Scotia, would this 
be a good thing? 


Mr. Dennis: I don’t know. 


The Chairman: Well, I think Mr. Dennis 
has given us the answer; he says he doesn’t 
know. Therefore you don’t necessarily think 
it would be a bad thing? 


Mr. Dennis: No. 


The Chairman: You don’t necessarily think 
it would be a bad thing? 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right. 


Senator Prowse: Now, you are going the 
other way. He said he didn’t know, now if 
you are going to leave it that he didn’t know 
that is one thing and you can draw any con- 
clusion you want. 


The Chairman: Well, I-am asking if he 
thinks it would be a bad thing? 


Mr. Daley: Well, if I may interject, I 
believe Mr. Dennis answered that question. 
Given all these prerequisites of responsibili- 
ty and directives and so on, he has answered 
by saying that if the end product is good it is 
not necessarily a bad thing, at least; that is 
my understanding of what he said. 


The Chairman: Well, it is Senator McEl- 
man’s question and I am sure he is going to 
follow it up so let’s return to him. 


Senator McElman: On the basis of your 
quotation here, Mr. Dennis, let us say that in 
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Nova Scotia there were a conglomerate whic’ 
had massive interests, 95 per cent of whic) 
were not in the media field and they owne 
all English language daily newspapers i 
Nova Scotia. What would your view of thi 
sort of an arrangement be? | 


Mr. Dennis: Well, first of all, Senator, 
think anyone should be entitled to own 
newspaper—any individual or group ¢ 
people or any business. Newspapers ar 
entirely different than radios because tne 
are public airways. 

/ 


I would think that if it was a Nova Scotia 
and interested in Nova Scotia I can’t see an) 
thing wrong with it if they do a good job. 


Senator McElman: Well, let me carry it or 
step further then. Dosco had its great intere 
in Sydney which affected the economy « 
Nova Seotia to a tremendous extent. 


Mr. Dennis: That’s right, sir. 


Senator McElman: To such an extent th 
when they suggested that they were to pt 
out, the government moved in and it becan 
a government owned and operated organiz 
tion. They have established its importance, 
believe for Nova Scotia? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Let us cast ourselv 
back to the time when Dosco owned—th| 
are the owners and we take ourselves back 
the time when they were the proprietors wi 
their thousands of employees and their gre¢ 
effect on the economy. 

Would it have been a good thing for No 
Scotia if Dosco would have owned all of t 
daily newspapers in Nova Scotia? 

Let me carry it a bit further so we can {} 
it right to a case. At the time that th} 
announced that they were going to cli’ 
down, would it have been a good thing ' 
Nova Scotia? 


Mr. Dennis: Senator, if you run a nhe\; 
paper—personally, if you have any CC} 
science about a newspaper, you have to t 
the news speak for itself. 


Senator McElman: That’s right. 


Senator Dennis: I have always felt that e 
entity should stand by itself. I don’t think « 
businessman should interfere with anothe! 
would much rather see a conglomerate OW! 
in Nova Scotia than I would outside of 
Maritimes or outside of the Province of Ni 
Scotia. 


vo waeTo 
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‘Senator McElman: Would you have rather 
xen Dosco own all English language newspa- 
ers in the Province of Nova Scotia—in the 
yecial circumtances of Dosco that we are all 
imiliar with—would you have rather seen 
‘osco own all the daily newspapers than FP 
iblications? 


Mr. Dennis: Well, I would rather not make 
distinction but let me put it to you this 


ay. 


Senator McElman: Well, any of the existing 
vains? 


‘Mr. Dennis: I would rather see a conglom- 
vate in this situation have newspapers or 
low us to have newspapers than have no 
}wspapers. 


‘The Chairman: Well, with respect, Mr. 
2nnis—I don’t think we want to carry this 
«endlessly but I don’t think that really was 
ie question. ; 

‘The question is who would you have pre- 
irred to see own all of the newspapers in 
hva Scotia? Dosco or one of the existing 
lwspaper chains? 


Mr. Dennis: I don’t know. 


Mr. Daley: I think probably we would 
ither see FP publications. 


Mr. Dennis: Or the Southam people. 


Senator McElman: 
cisting chains? 


Or any other of the 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Mr. Daley: Well, Dosco was also owned out- 
Sie of the province and that was one of the 
Foblems. 


Senator Prowse: We had a witness before 
‘2 Committee who told us that in Italy for 
cample, the procedure is there that nearly 
€ery big business interest—and they have 
t» big international corporations coming in 
é well as their big corporations—that one of 
t> things they are tending to do there is to 
Umediately try to acquire the newspaper 
ai then they bludgeon the government 
brause the government is too involved in so 
‘ny of their business operations. 


Te Said that this of course becomes a pretty 
Silous threat to a free press in terms of 
Sving the people who live in the community 
beause the paper then becomes the instru- 
Nnt of the corporation. 
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Now, let us take the question out of a par- 
ticular context which may have appeared to 
you and let’s deal with the principle which I 
think we have to deal with, and that is do 
you really think that if we are going to have 
newspapers today, that if we are going to 
have chains which we have, is there an inher- 
ent danger to the interest of the public in the 
ownership of the news media by the big con- 
glomerates and particularly I have in mind 
the super national conglomerates that are 
developing today. 

Now, could you answer that question with- 


out being put perhaps in a difficult personal 
position? 


Senator McElman: Well, I am sorry. Before 
you do, surely there was no inference that I 
was trying to put the witness in a difficult 
personal position. 


Senator Prowse: I don’t suggest you were 
trying to put anybody in a difficult personal 
position. It occurred to me that the witnesses 
might have felt that they were being asked to 
comment on a situation which pretty obvious- 
ly applied to somebody who is very close to 
where they do business now and my question 
was to take it out of any possible suggestion 
that this was what was going on and put it in 
such a way where we are dealing with a 
principle and not with a particular case. 

No reflection on you or your question or 
anything else. 


Senator McElman: Thank you. 


Mr. Daley: I think that potentially there are 
hazards in the situation which you described, 
Senator. I think there are potential hazards in 
any newspaper. It gets down really to the 
integrity, responsibility and so on. 

Now, whether perhaps in the situation you 
mentioned the hazards are greater—they may 
well be. And certainly in the situation you 
mentioned with regard to Italy that they are 
acquiring newspapers for that specific pur- 
pose there can be no question that that can’t 
be a good thing. 


Senator Prowse: The hazard exists from the 
fact that in Italy you had a situation and you 
have a clear cut case where a person owns a 
paper for a particular purpose. We will all 
agree on that. 

Now, the situation that concerns us is 
where because of the diversity of a person’s 
interests, the possible conflict could arise 
between his sense of responsibility as a 
responsible publisher and his sense of duty to 
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the public on the one hand and his sense of 
duty to himself as an aggressive and responsi- 
ble entrepreneur on another in a different 
area. 


Mr. Dennis: First of all, I was born in the 
newspaper business. I would like to think, sir, 
that a newspaper and the men associated with 
the publisher of a newspaper would have the 
social conscience to let the newspaper decide 
what it should do, sir. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, but I am not talking 
about you, Mr. Dennis, or men like you who 
have a family tradition. I am talking about a 
corporation that has.a hired ownership which 
is going to move from day to day and has no 
sense of responsibility except to a balance 
sheet. 


Do you follow me? 
Mr. Daley: Yes, I do. 


Senator Prowse: This is something that I 
think that has to concern us at this stage. 
Your opinion could be very helpful to us. 


Mr. Dennis: Well, I feel sir, that a newspa- 
per should be owned—like I do—owned by a 
publisher who works at it. 


I would prefer that but because of the 
financial position of the day, gentlemen, the 
costly operations, the cost of freight rates, 
news print, the postal rates, the tax laws, the 
future White Paper, technological improve- 
ments, may I say to you that I would hate to 
think that it would have to come to that. It 
may be the only salvation to the newspaper 
industry... 


The Chairman: May I ask you immediately 
and at once and you refer to this constantly, 
Mr. Dennis, and I believe it is a very impor- 
tant question. 


You seem to imply repeatedly that the eco- 
nomic climate, as you have described it, is the 
sole reason for concentration in the newspa- 
per industry. Do you believe that? 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


The Chairman: You don’t think you are 
interested in making a profit? You don’t think 
that the profit motive has something to do 
with the accumulation of newspaper chains? 


Mr. Dennis: Definitely. 


The Chairman: I just wanted to get that on 
the record. 
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Mr. Daley: I think one of the things th 
enables the chains to emerge is the econom 
climate for the independent and the t 
climate. 


Senator McElman: On page 12 of yor 
brief, you give a list of those occasions | 
important events in 1969 which you had sta 
fers covering outside the province and t] 
first item on that list—I am sure because 
the importance of the area—was that yo 
staff covered the entire session of the Ne 
Brunswick legislature in Fredericton. 


Mr. Dennis: Yes. 


Senator McElman: How many staffers d 
you have there? | 


Mr. Dennis: In Fredericton? | 


Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Shea: For the first couple of wee! 
Senator, one of our staff covered. I think pe 
haps the first 10 days. He came back to No 
Scotia, then another who I _ persona 
know—I went myself as a matter of fact to 
the rest of the session. 


We had one man there at all times. 
Senator McElman: Who was the other ma 
Mr. Shea: Robert Smith. 


Senator McElman: Was that the Premie} 
son? 


Mr. Shea: That’s right, sir, yes. 


Senator McElman: Could I ask—do ) 
think it was a good judgement? Now, I kn 
the young man and I have great feeling | 
him but do you think it was good judgme’ 


Mr. Shea: To assign him to cover 


Legislature? | 
Senator McElman: Yes. | 


Mr. Shea: Yes, I do. May I just get vi 
personal for a moment and explain it. If 
Smith happens to be a very, very good n¢ 


reporter. 
| 


Senator McElman: I agree. 


Mr. Shea: He loves to cover politics and | 
have been reluctant to permit him to co}! 
politics within our paper because of the 1” 
that he is the Premier’s son. As a second is 
thing—we couldn’t allow him to cover polly 
in Nova Scotia so we allowed him to cove 
elsewhere. So he went to New Brunswick 


j 


| 
iat reason. In all the years that I have 
eo Rob Smith and that is going back 
ite a ways and in all of the copy that I have 
en him write, I never, even to this day, I 
ve never seen one single example of a Rob 
ith piece of copy which was slanted one 
wy or the other because he happened to be 
{2 Premier’s son. He is a very fair and very 
frtual gentleman. 


Senator McElman: Well, let me say at once 
tit I agree with that entirely. But in your 
jigment he should not cover the Nova 
Sotia legislature? 


Mer. Shea: No, I didn’t say that. We had 
ind not to use him on politics because we 
in’t want to injure him. 


senator McElman: Well, this is the same 
sindpoint on which I am approaching it. 


* 


fr, Shea: I see. Whether it was good judg- 
rnt to send him to New Brunswick or 
—I would say, yes. I would do it again 
norrow if he were on the staff. He works 
(a rival paper at the moment. 


0b Smith is a very capable reporter and 
that I am sure that anyone in public life 
wild say is an unbiased reporter. 


enator McElman: Well, in the context of 
(Yr paper not circulating largely in New 
sf oe and the members of the legislature 
1 knowing Rob as well as you and I do and 
consequently being able to have a very 
ting respect for him, would you not agree 
h, he would be suspect? 


‘t, Shea: Well, I think he always is suspect 
use of the fact that he is the Premier’s 
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son. It comes back to the fact that I think he 
has shown in every single story that I can 
recall that he has ever written that he is 
totally unbiased. 


Mr. Dennis: Senator McElman, I think if 
we were wise not to allow him to cover pro- 
vincial politics or on a local level—but I still 
don’t think that he should be penalized exten- 
sively because he is the son of a man like 
that. His integrity I do not question. As far as 
I am concerned he is an able and honest .. 


The Chairman: You will agree, Mr. Dennis 
that Senator McElman didn’t question that at 
all? 


Mr. Dennis: No, I know. Personally, I am 
just saying that we removed him from the 
political situation which he personally under- 
stood. I don’t think he should be penalized 
excessively because he is the son of the 
premier. 


Senator McElman: Neither do lie She 


Mr. Dennis: Well, that is all I say. I don’t 
think it did any harm at all. 


Senator McElman: Well, there are other 
questions I would have liked to have asked 
but the time has gone on and I shall end here. 


The Chairman: The time has indeed gone 
on and it has been a long session. I apologize 
to the gentlemen from Halifax. But I say to 
you, Mr. Dennis, that it is an indication of 
our interest that this hearing has gone on so 
long. It has been interesting and very helpful. 


Thank you very much. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Mr. Gordon N. Fisher, Vice-President and M 
Ross Munro, Director, Southam Press Lim 
Publisher, The Edmonton Journal. 


President and Director; 
anaging Director; Mr. R. 
ited, Vice-President and 


The Calgary Herald: Mr. Frank G. Swanson, Publisher; Mr. Richard L. 


Sanburn, Editor-in-Chief, 


lhe Vancouver Province: Mr. Fred Auger, Publisher; Mr. Patrick Sherman, 


Editor. 


Che Hamilton Spectator: Mr. T. E. Nichols, Vice-President and Publisher; 


Mr. Gordon Bullock, Managing Editor. 
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Beaubien 
Bélisle 
Bourque 
Davey 
Everett 


MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


Hays Phillips (Prince) 
Langlois Prowse 
Macdonald (Cape Breton) Smith 

McElman - Sparrow 

Petten Willis 


(15 members) 


Quorum 5 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 


Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
| report upon the Ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 


such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 


Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
| the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and 
Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 
mittee. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 


period. 
After debate, and— 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 


ber 19th,. 1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 


ourable Senator Langlois: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 


Senate on Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, January 27, 1970. 
(13) 
Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
_ Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman) ; Beaubien, Everett, 
_ Hays, McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith and Sparrow. (9) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
' Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. - 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. St. Clair Balfour, President and Director, Southam Press Limited: 

Mr. Gordon N. Fisher, Vice-President and Managing Director, Southam 
Press Limited; 

Mr. Robert Ross Munro, Vice-President and Publisher, The Edmonton 
Journal. 


At 1.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman) ; Beaubien, Everett, 
_Hays, McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith and Sparrow. (9) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. St. Clair Balfour, President and Director, Southam Press Limited; 

Mr. Gordon N. Fisher, Vice-President and Managing Director, Southam 
Press Limited; 

Mr. Robert Ross Munro, Vice-President and Publisher, The Edmonton 
Journal; 

Mr. Frank G. Swanson, Publisher, The Calgary Herald and Vice- 
President, Southam Press Limited; 

Mr. Richard L. Sanburn, Editor-in-Chief, The Calgary Herald; 

Mr. Fred Auger, Publisher, The Vancouver Province; 

Mr. Patrick Sherman, Editor, The Vancouver Province; 

Mr. T. E. Nichols, Vice-President and Publisher, The Hamilton Spectator. 

Mr. Gordon Bullock, Managing Editor, The Hamilton Spectator. 


At 6.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Wednesday, January 28, 1970, at 
2.30 p.m. 


ATTEST. 


Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


Ottawa, Tuesday, January 27, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Iedia met this day at 10.00 am. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
(air 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, if I 
ny call the meeting to order. 

Mr. Balfour, before we tend to deal with 
th Southam presentation, I have several 
anouncements which are very brief and to 
t: point. First of all, I would like, for the 
refit of the senators and others, to indicate 
a nature of our schedule this week to make 
sve everyone is clear. We have Southam 
pss this morning. The Calgary Herald at 
20 p.m., the Vancouver Province at 3.30 p.m. 
al the Hamilton Spectator at 4.30 p.m. Will 
th members of the committee also please 
ne that tonight at 8.15 p.m. we will be 
meting in camera at 140 Wellington Street. I 
hoe all who can will attend. 


“he schedule for tomorrow, Wednesday, at 
20 pm. the Montreal Star. Eight o’clock 
taorrow night Senator Allister Grosart and 
anine o’clock tomorrow, Wednesday, Earl J. 
Battie, Professor of Journalism, University 
0 Western Ontario. 


“hen on Thursday at 10 a.m. the Canadian 
Stiety of Professional Journalists, and at 2.30 
pi, the Just Society Movement and at 4 
0.ock Donald Cameron, editor of The Mys- 
tous East, then Friday, January 30 at 10 
ai. the Toronto Star. 


‘he second announcement is in connection 
wh a CBC program which is on this coming 
Tirsday night on the state of journalism. 
VW noticed several references to our partici- 


Pion in various weekend papers. 

‘he entertainment section of the Telegraph 
Jurnal and the Evening Times Globe for this 
Pit Saturday made reference and I quote: 

“The confrontation between some 

Members of the Senate committee on the 


Mass Media and some members of 
arc” 


EVIDENCE 


and reports special situations and reactions of 
the press and so on. 


Again in the Toronto Telegram, Television 
Guide on January 23, I quote there: 

“An added feature planned for Thurs- 
day night is a confrontation between 
members of the CRTC and Senator Keith 
Davey’s Senate Committee on Mass 
Media.” 


“Because of these and other references I 
should read into the record a letter I sent to 
the CBC research person who has been in 
contact with us. I wrote her as follows on the 
23rd of January. 

“T am sorry we are unable to appear on 
the Media program which is planned for 
next Thursday evening. At the moment 
our Committee and most of its members 
are working almost literally on an around 
the clock basis. This weekend, for exam- 
ple, I intend to re-study all the briefs of 
those publishers who will appear before 
us this week. 

This involves, as I am sure you 
appreciate, an enormous amount of 
preparation. The work of the committee 
has already attracted a great deal of 
public attention. The national coverage, 
while not exhaustive, has certainly been 
thorough. There is perhaps little we could 
usefully add at this time that would not 
be repetitive. Certainly it is not possible 
to make definitive comments or sugges- 
tions while the hearing phase of our 
study is still in progress.” 


Also for the record, senators, Douglas 
Fisher in a column in the Toronto Telegram 
on Friday—it may have appeared in others 
but I saw it in the Toronto Telegram—began 
as follows, and I quote him: 

“The Senate committee on the media 
sat for nearly nine hours yesterday. Don’t 
feel sorry for the 15 members of the com- 
mittee. No more than six were there at 
any one time; the average was four’. 


For the record in fact it would not be possi- 
ble for our average number of senators to be 
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four because, of course, a quorum is five. At 
no time during the hearings in the past or in 
the future will there be fewer than five sena- 
tors present. 


Still for the record I have two telegrams u 
would like to read which we have received. 
The first is from Mr. D. B. Scott, editor of 
The Gazette, University of Western Ontario, 
London. 

He says, and I quote: 

“Ags much as we are flattered by Mr. 
Blackburn’s comments regarding The 
Gazette’s position of competition to the 
Free Press in London, some reply is 
necessary. The Free Press Holdings do 
have a virtual strangle hold on informa- 
tion processing and dissemination in 
London. The Gazette with a small and 
controlled circulation can only publish 
that which the Free Press refuses to pub- 
lish. We are in the business of com- 
municating student news to the students 
with some comment on the community. 
We do not Repeat, we do not—in any 
way form effective or even undesirable 
competition in the passage of information 
to the London Populace’”’. 

“The Free Press and particularly CFTL 
Television are in complete monopoly here. 


Any assertion to the contrary is gras- 
ping to justify the unjustifiable.” 


The other telegram received on the week- 
end is from John Bassett, and I quote: 
“Dear Keith: 

Have just finished detailed discussion 
of Simon’s testimony with regard to his 
statement that he was ordered to change 
stories by editors. Have questioned edi- 
tors closely and would appreciate if you 
would put into your record my statement 
that Mr. Simon is an unmitigated liar. It’s 
just as simple as that. 

John Bassett.” 


I apologize, Mr. Balfour. I had to get those 
things into the record. I think they were of 
importance. 


As requested, the Southam Press Limited 
forwarded to us briefs which, Mr. Balfour, 
have been read and circulated to all the 
members. 


I should perhaps begin by introducing you. 
I am sorry. On my immediate right is Mr. St. 
Clair Balfour, President and Director of 
Southam’ Press Limited. On his right is Mr. 
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Gordon Fisher, Vice-President and Managin 
Director, and on his right Mr. Ross Mun 
Director of Southam Press and publisher , 
The Edmonton Journal. 


The brief has been circulated to the sen: 
tors and it has been presumably read an 
studied. You are now free, if you will, : 
make an oral statement of perhaps 10 or 12: 
15 minutes. You can explain your brie 
expand on it, add to it, put in any clarific: 
tion you may want to, or indeed you méz 
cover other matters. Following that time I cz 
assure you the senators will want to questic 
you on the contents of your brief and tl 
other things which you may say. 


If during the questioning there is anythi 
you feel is of such a confidential nature th 
you prefer to answer it in camera, then 
think we can oblige you. 


Mr. 
Press 


Mr. Chairman, honourable senators, I ho} 
to be at least as frank but perhaps not } 
emphatic as John Bassett. 


Sit. Clair Balfour, President, Southe 
Limited: Thank you, sir. 


Also, of course, Mr. Fred Auger, Mr. T. | 
Nichols, Mr. Frank Swanson who with th: 
editors, Mr. Paddy Sherman and Mr. Gord 
Bulloch and Mr. Richard Sanburn will app: 
before you this afternoon and are now hi 
and available to answer any questions on * 
operation of an individual newspaper wh 
we at the corporate level may not be able} 
answer. 


Your committee has already performec 
useful function by encouraging us to taki 
hard look at the direction in which news); 
per publishing may be heading and at (| 
implications arising therefrom. 


The questicns you have asked of those 1} 
have appeared before you seem to indic( 
two major, but inter-related areas of ch 
cern—the preservation of independent {) 
lishing voices and, assuming a continwl 
trend toward group ownership, the desire 
ity of limiting this concentration. Given } 
present taxation systems, it seems appa’ 
that small and medium sized newspapers 
in the long run pass from indivic(a 
ownership. 


Our written brief has recognized that 2 
sale of newspaper properties is freque 
dictated, or at least encouraged, by the cn 
bined impact of gift and death duties. b 
effective rate of these taxes has /¢ 
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creased recently by government legislation. 
ne new rates, taken with the proposed 
pplication of a capital gains tax will aggra- 
ite this whole problem in its application to 
1 businesses, not just to newspapers. 


It is characteristic of business that increases 
j productivity and a higher standard of 
jing flow from the investment of capital. 
ve reduction in available capital that results 
im high rates of capital taxes leads not only 
{ the sale of many businesses, often to 
jreign corporations, but also reduces the 
(pital available for reinvestment in greater 
yoductivity. 


At least three of the publishers who have 
eeady appeared before your committee, 
lurk Farrell, John Bassett and Walter Black- 
trn have argued that some newspaper 
eners should receive special treatment inso- 
f- as death duties are concerned. We share 
txir concern, but reject the concept of spe- 
el treatment for our industry. There are 
avays strings attached to special favours. 


To our way of thinking this problem has an 
portance to Canada far broader than its 
pact on newspaper ownership, although it 
»s Indeed affect it. The reduction of capital 
auilable to Canadians will make the reten- 
tia of Canadian ownership of all companies 
en more difficult. 


ne possible solution which we would ask 
yi to consider is that all death duties should 
b abolished. 


‘his idea is neither new nor revolutionary. 
Sne provinces have abolished the provincial 
ley, 


‘he tax revenues produced by death duties 
a) not large—nor are they predictable. Capi- 
te gains taxes at appropriate rates will more 
ttn make good the lost revenue. 


‘urther, and of equal importance, we 
remmend that capital gains taxes should be 
assed only when a capital gain has been 
reized, either by sale, or by gift, or at death. 
Wen the control of a business is involved, 
th taxpayer should be allowed to spread his 
Pements over a number of years, at no 
mrest, so that the forced sale of assets and 
4 lange in the control of businesses can be 
avided in the majority of cases. 


_he Minister of Finance has already recog- 
iid the unfortunate results which would 
ley from the five year evaluation of certain 
‘sts for capital gains purposes. This five 
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year cycle was originally justified on the 
grounds that it would avoid the coincident 
payment of both death duties and capital 
gains taxes upon death. This double payment 
can also be avoided by the elimination of 
death duties. It is our conviction that the 
White Paper underestimated the impact that 
these proposed methods of taxation would 
have on Canadian society. 


We can appreciate that government reve- 
nues must be maintained and even increased 
if Canadians are to receive the government 
services of all kinds that they demand. We 
simply point out that the application of the 
taxes proposed, in the way they are proposed, 
wilk lead to results that appear inconsistent 
with the national objectives of growth and 
Canadian ownership. Your committee sits 
here today, studying a situation that exists, in 
some measure, because of the results of past 
tax policy. 


We have followed with great interest the 
appearance of the various witnesses who have 
preceded us. Some of them, we feel, have 
tended to conclude, without justifying the 
conclusion, that independently owned news- 
papers have some absolute and special virtues 
distinct from the actual performance of such 
papers in their communities. 


It is our opinion that good newspapers are 
those published and edited by competent and 
well motivated men. Such men, in our view, 
are just as likely to be found working for 
group companies such as Southam as in 
independently owned newspapers. In fact, 
talent of the kind we are discussing may be 
more likely to appear in the larger companies 
where opportunities are more varied and 
ability rather than birth is the standard of 
measurement. 


Actually one cannot generalize about news- 
paper groups. Most are private companies, 
owned by an individual or by three or four 
associated shareholders, some of whom have 
extensive interests apart from communica- 
tions. Of the two which are publicly owned, 
the Thomson Company is controlled by one 
man and his family who hold more than 75 
per cent of its shares. Southam Press is 
owned by nearly 3,000 shareholders, 8 per 
cent of whom are employees. No single share- 
holder owns more than 3 per cent of the 
company. 


I would like to emphasize that for many 
years it has been firm company policy for 
Southam Press to avoid investment in busi- 
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nesses outside of communications and print- 
ing. Another policy has enjoined company 
executives from associating themselves with 
other non-communicatio corporations as 
directors. : 


These policies reflect this company’s strong 
conviction that the newspaper’s role in society 
can best be performed by individuals without 
conflicting interests. The drama critic should 
not be an actor in the play he criticizes. 


The whole tradition of Southam Press, 
since its inception, has been against central- 
ized control. Our files contain many letters 
reaffirming the company’s policy of editorial 
independence. 


However, in spite of this policy of local 
independence, we recognize that there can be 
risks in the concentration of ownership in this 
as in other businesses. The problem, of 
course, is to define just what steps should be 
taken to avoid such risks and to decide who 
should take them. 


Before making any suggestions, we would 
express the opinion that there is not now 
sufficient concentration of newspaper owner- 
ship in Canada to warrant “across-the-board” 
restrictions of any kind. Both Southam and 
Free Press each own newspapers with 
approximately 18 per cent only of total 
national circulation. Thomson controls sub- 
stantially less. There may be unique situa- 
tions in the provinces of Quebec and New 
Brunswick that require special study, not so 
much because of the total circulation con- 
trolled by the group owners, but because of 
the other business interests in which these 
owners are involved in these provinces. 


It seems to us that if in the future the 
public interest is felt to be endangered by 
excessive concentration, the matter would 
then become appropriate for review under 
legislation covering combines or restrictive 
trade practices, which we understand is being 
redrafted. 


We suggest that the following criteria be 
considered with reference to each individual 
ease that might arise: 


1. Would the proposed purchase tend to 
reduce or improve the quality of service 
being provided within the community 
involved? 


2. Would it tend to limit local editorial 
freedom? 
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3 Would it tend to reduce or to increas 
competition within the community involved? 


4. What is the size and editorial influenc 
of the property being purchased? 


5. What would be the result in terms o 
regional concentration? 


6. What are the other business, political o 
special interests of the proposed purchaser? 


7. What are the other media interests cor 
trolled by the proposed purchaser? 


8. What is the total circulation controlle 
by the proposed purchaser? 


We suggest for your consideration thi 
there should be no special legislation limitir 
the size of newspaper companies. If it shou) 
be deemed desirable to investigate and pe 
haps prohibit a specific purchase, this shou) 
be done under the same laws and by the san 
authority which handles sales or mergers | 
any other type of business. Special legislatic 
designed to deal specifically with newspape 
would be dangerous because it would p 
power to regulate them in special hands. V 
feel that the best course is to have the 
matters dealt with by authorities independe 
of the Government of the day whose decisio 
may be appealed to the courts rather than 
the Cabinet. 


Some witnesses have suggested that event 
ally there will be only three possible buye 
for newspaper properties—F. P. Publicatioi 
the Thomson Company and Southam Pre 
Thirty-five years ago, Southam Press was t: 
only company owning a significant number | 
newspapers. Today there is Thomson, EF. |b 
Gelco and K. C. Irving. Others such as 7} 
Toronto Star, The Montreal Star, the Toro’) 
Telegram, the London Free Press & 
Armadale Corporation are of a size and he? 
the management strength to go public and 
become potential purchasers. In our opini |, 
there would be lots of competi'ion to bu) 
major property if one came on the mari. 
May I remind you what happened when : 


Globe and Mail was sold by the McCullo 
estate? 


In closing we would repeat our opinion tit 
all existing independently owned newspar'§ 
will come on the market in due cové 
because of the tax implications now facé 
Canadian business owners. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


~The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
‘alfour. 


We will now turn to the senators. I might 
\y that if there are any questions which you 
ish to turn over to your colleagues, please 
i. 


Mr. Balfour: Thank you, sir, I hope to. 


‘The Chairman: I think the first questions 
is morning will be from Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
jan. First of all your verbal comments have 
oviated a good many of the questions I have. 
lwas interested in your reference to death 
(ities, and so on. There are suggestions by a 
god many witnesses that this has almost pre- 
red the ground for the chain extending in 
feir implications on the smaller companies 
zd family type operation. So I think it will 
clear on the record, you were speaking of 
t2 principle, not of any possibilities for 
pansion of your own organization. 


Mr. Balfour: No sir. I was speaking of what 
ks happened and what we think will happen. 
€ course, this does affect our own organiza- 
tn because as a publishing company, regard- 
ls of who the shareholders are, it will 
Psume to continue to exist. 


Senator McElman: We have had testimony 
tit one of the groups is actively searching 
f( new papers to purchase. This is the 
Tomson group. We have talked with F. P. 
aout their purposes. . 


"he Chairman: Excuse me, senator. The 
pryple at the back are indicating they would 
lis you to speak louder, please. 


senator McElman: We have talked with the 

F’. as well about their intentions as to 
Wether they are actively seeking other 
auisitions in the media field. 


Ve have had testimony from at least one 
W) suggested if his paper were for sale he 
wild be trampled in the rush by the chains. 
A, you actively seeking or are you waiting 
Wil things come on the market? 


fr, Balfour: Do you mean, sir, I was 


ming direct efforts to anyone, no. 


_emator McElman: There are no recent 
ndents where you have been actually seek- 
a purchase? 


fr, Balfour: No sir. 
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Mr. Gordon Fisher, Vice President and 
managing Director, Southam Press Limited: 
May I make an opening statement, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Fisher: I was intrigued by Dick Ma- 
lone’s indifference as to whether his company 
was called a chain or a group. 


I have some confidence in spite of the num- 
ber of publishers of seven papers that are 
in the room today, probably the one subject 
in which I can express an opinion that they 
might not disagree with is the distaste we 
feel at being called a chain, and I suppose 
the reason is that we are conscious that 
chains are used for many things and the com- 
mon characteristic of the application is that 
when you pull one end of the chain all the 
little links in it between and indeed the end 
follow along in a very predictable way. 


I think you will find that when you are 
through with us today if you pull one end 
of the Southam Press Limited, all the other 
ends will react differently. Some of them will, 
no doubt, smile with amusement; some will 
shrug with indifference; some of them might 
bellow with rage and I suppose some howl 
in protest. 


“Chain” is not a word we like to apply to 
ourselves and the feeling that it gives is a 
feeling that we do not encourage in the com- 
pany. We are not as indifferent as Mr. Malone 
is to the use of the word “chain”, 


Senator McElman: In the area of operating 
COSt=. 


The Chairman: May I just interrupt. Sen- 
ator McElman, on your first question, I would 
like to just be clear on that answer. Were 
you going to return to that? 


Senator McElman: Go ahead. 


The Chairman: Is the group interested in 
expansion? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. The group would be 
interested if another or other good newspaper 
became available. We are not going to Brant- 
ford and say “Will you sell your Brantford 
Expositor?” 


The Chairman: But, if the Brantford 
Expositor was interested in selling, you would 
go to Brantford then? 
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Mr. Balfour: Not necessarily so, sir, because 
it is very close to Hamilton. 


The Chairman: Well, the group is interest- 
ed in expansion. I don’t want to quarrel with 
words here. 


Is the group actively interested in expan- 
sion? That is a pretty tough question, I agree. 
Let me phrase it another way. How interested 
in expansion are you? 


Mr. Balfour: I think perhaps I would have 
to go a long way around to answer that ques- 
tion. In 1969 we acquired three newspapers, 
the Montreal Gazette, the Owen Sound Sun- 
Times and the Prince George Citizen. In each 
instance the proprietors of those newspapers 
approached us. They knew of course that we 
were interested, or would be interested, or 
would probably be interested, but this was 
not a case of the direct approach by Southam 
Press to those people. 


The Chairman: Do you think there will be 
any purchases in 1970, from past experience? 


Mr. Balfour: I cannot answer that question, 
sir. I am aware of none. 


The Chairman: I am glad you gave the 
answer you gave there because I was going to 
ask you this: there was considerable activity 
in 1969 and it is interesting to note for the 
record that the approach in each case came 
from the papers. 


Senator Hays: May I ask a question? 


The Chairman: Is it a supplementary 


question? 
Senator Hays: Yes. 


Is there any thought of amalgamation say 
on the basis of where F.P. would take over 
one of the Winnipeg papers and Southam 
would take over the Calgary paper and a deal 
be made on that basis? 


Mr. Balfour: There has been no deal dis- 
cussed, sir. 


Senator Hays: I often wonder why there 
was not. 


The Chairman: Is that a question or a 
comment? 


Mr. Fortier: Within this context, Mr. Bal- 
four, of your declared interest in acquiring 
newspapers should an occasion arise, where 
would you yourself draw the line at 
acquisitions? 
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Mr. Balfour: I think the criteria that I gay 
in my verbal remarks really set the grour 
rules, Mr. Fortier. We would avoid a region: 
concentration, a greater regional concentr; 
tion. For instance, in Alberta a_ great 
regional concentration. We were offered tl 
Red Deer Advocate before it was sold to tl 
Liverpool Post and we said “No thank yo 
We do not think we should have it”. 


Mr. Fortier: So the regional criteria is tl 
all-important one, is it? 


Mr. Fisher: We have published in oi 
annual report, Mr. Fortier, a copy of whi 
was included in our brief, and amongst oth 
things, that that says is that there is ment 
of the company’s policy against owning ty 
kinds of media within a community, So. 
think we would consider what other interes 
we might have in a community in looking 
a newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. I was going to come bai 
to your interests in the electronic media at 
later time, but for the moment I am thinki 
in terms of newspapers and I suppose t 
question that I am really asking is one 1 
have asked before. 


Within the field of newspapers, how mu 
would be too much in what area? 


Mr. Balfour: I do not think there is a 
absolute answer to that, sir. It depends ont 
concentration in that area and whether the! 
are other strong voices in that area. 


Mr. Fortier: There is no corporate policy 
this point. 


Mr. Balfour: There is no board minute 
it. It is something, of course, which we he? 
discussed. Shall I put it this way? As I m¢ 
tioned Red Deer. We bought Prince Geor’, 
but we didn’t buy some other Britt 
Columbia papers which were offered to 
because we felt that Prince George was } 
enough away from Vancouver not to be 
concentration. 


I think we would look very hard at Bra- 
ford, because it is very close to Hamilton, ° 
instance. 


Mr. Fortier: Let me ask the question. 3 
would look very hard at Brantford because) 
its proximity to Hamilton. Would you a 
very hard at the Telegram because of |s 
proximity to Hamilton? 


Mr. Balfour: Hamilton and Toronto do t 
speak to one another. We would not th! 
that was too close to Hamilton. 


‘ere are all supplementary questions. But I 
uld like to ask this question: Standing 
: from Southam and looking at the gener- 


fre Chairman: Mr. Balfour, I am sorry. 


problem of concentration in Canada—you 
ive heard us ask several questions which we 
ysed of people like yourself—how much con- 
“tration is too much? 


: am sure you will agree for example if one 
snpany owned all the newspapers in Canada 
iit would not be a healthy situation. Is your 
wer simply the criteria that you listed in 
yir oral statement? 


Mr. Balfour: Sir, I would agree with you 
It if one company owned all the newspa- 
9's in Canada it would be a bad thing. We 
suld think it would not be socially desirable 
(one company to own all the newspapers in 
jarticular area. 


Mn the other hand, if an opportunity came 
cinvest in a newspaper in the Maritimes, I 
ih we would be interested, not just 
ause of the possibility of expanding, but 
xause we think it would be of indirect 
“efit. The tendency of Upper-Canadians is 
ourn our backs on the Maritimes and this 


vild involve us, as a company. 


think it has been good for our fellow 
wlishers that we are now involved in the 
vince of Quebec in The Gazette. Our 
rd meets regularly four times a year and 
our publishers, who are officers of the 
Cipany, attend. They all meet one another. 
‘ly discuss problems. They hold committee 
n tings of their own to discuss problems 
ul as news service, the sale of advertising, 
r this sort of thing. 


think it has been a good thing for our 
vitern publishers to have some one from the 
rvince of Quebec, to be available, to rub 
0's with westerners, some of whom may 


me as interested as they might be if they 
'a had more direct contact. 


would hope the same benefit would accrue 
fe owned a newspaper in the Maritimes. 


‘Ne Chairman: Perhaps this is a natural 
mit to return to Senator McEIman. 

lr, Fortier: With Senator McElman’s per- 
liion, and the Chair’s indulgence, might I 
slanother question on that point because I 
hix it really should be asked now? 


, « 
te Chairman: Yes. 
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Mr. Fortier: Later the whole context will 
be lost and even perhaps the atmosphere. Mr. 
Balfour, you stress throughout your brief and 
you have also stressed in your verbal presen- 
tation the local independence of your 
individual newspapers, of the newspapers in 
your group. 


If that is so—and I am not putting it in 
question at all—why do you fear this 
concentration? 


Mr. Balfour: Because, sir, we also said in 
our group that ideally there should be many 
voices, and even with our local independence 
I think the public would tend to doubt that 
those voices were as independent as in fact 
they are, and this would have an adverse 
effect on the newspaper. 


If we look at the situation in Vancouver 
where there is editorial independence and 
strong competition between the Vancouver 
Province and the Vancouver Sun—when we 
first formed Pacific Press the reaction in the 
trade and in Vancouver was “You have just 
stuck two things together and that is the end 
of it”. It has taken, I think, a long time to 
convince the citizens of Vancouver we meant 
what we said when we formed Pacific Press, 
that there would be two voices in that 
community. 


Mr. Fortier: How would you apply that 
reasoning to Victoria? 


Mr. Balfour: I do not. 


Mr. Fortier: In this area what do the people 
of Victoria think? What do they believe? 


Mr. Balfour: I do not know. 


Mr. Fortier: What you are saying really is: 
What is important from your group’s point of 
view is not only that independence be but 
that independence appear to be. 


Mr. Balfour: Be seen to be, yes sir. 
Mr. Fortier: Be seen to be. 


Senator McElman: I was quite taken by the 
suggestion by Mr. Balfour that there be no 
special intervention by government with 
respect to media. Can we sum it up at your 
suggestion as does the current report on the 
Combines and Restrictive Trade Practices 
legislation, that the whole area of media 
should be carefully considered in this, not as 
a special thing, but as related to any 
companies. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes sir. 
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Senator McElman: And that each case of 
further concentration or ownership by con- 
glomerates or multi-media ownership be con- 
sidered on its own merits. 


Mr. Balfour: I think that is a _ fair 


statement. 


Senator McElman: I think this can be 
important, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator McElman: This is the first real 
suggestion we have had along these lines. 


Mr. Fisher: Simply to emphasize the point, 
I think what we are saying is that we do not 
seek special legislation but we are interested, 
if there is to be legislation and legislation that 
would take into account the special character- 
istics of newspaper publishing, all media 
activities, there are special factors involved. 


Senator McElman: And with the additional 
interesting proviso that references from this 
lead to the courts, not to the Cabinet. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, indeed. 


Senator McElman: I believe I interpreted it 
correctly from your brief—your policy is to be 
active in the operation of newspapers, but not 
overly active in the electronic media, is that 
correct? 


Mr. Balfour: Well, we have fairly substan- 
tial investments in the electronic media but 
we do not either manage or control any units 
of the electronic media. 


Senator McElman: Is this the result of a 
basic policy decision or concern that if there 
were too great an element of multi-media 
ownership in concentration, that that would 
in fact provoke government intervention? 


Mr. Balfour: Sir, we made that decision in 
1960 long before there was any suggestion 
that there might be government intervention. 
We made it voluntarily as a matter of policy 
and at that time we sold the control of two 
radio stations we then owned. 


Senator McElman: Just as a matter of 
interest: may I have your reaction to the atti- 
tude recently shown by Selkirk when it 
appeared before the CRTC and microwave 
was the main subject? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator McElman: And Selkirk’s brief sup- 
ported the microwaving of U.S. programs into 
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the Prairies where, contrary to this, there i 
very strong body of opinion that this is r 
really in the Canadian public interest, culty. 
ally or otherwise. 


Could you comment on that? 


Mr. Fisher: This was, of course, Selkir 
representation, not ours, although we < 
shareholders of Selkirk. We knew somethi 
about it. I think this is a conflicting probli 
because on the one hand you have the qu 
tion: Should the Government begin denyi 
from some Canadians that type of progr: 
which others can receive, without the Gi 
ernment policy restricting it? You have 4 
question: Should the Government policy p} 
tect the television and broadcasting indus’ 
from having that type of competition 
cablevision would produce in the City 
Edmonton, as an example, or Calgary? 


Against that there is the very difficult qu 
tion on which the CRTC has to deliver j 
answer—if they allow microwaving and tl 
allow expansion of cable television into the 
communities with the almost certain dam; 
ing effect it could have on existing broadcé 
ers, who have been franchised by the sa 
board? 


I think Selkirk’s position was that in 1 
area of doubt like this perhaps the thing to 
was to allow more competition rather tia 
more restriction; but it is a very complica 
matter. 


The Chairman: Is that a 
answer, Senator McElman? . 


satisfact y 


Senator McEiman: Yes. 
Would you care to move into it? 


The Chairman: No, I really wanted to kiw 
if you were satisfied. 


Senator Hays: May I ask a question on | 
point? | 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Hays: Still in this regard, si(e 
newspapers—I am not sure—but it seems) 
me that editorially some of your papers tik 
quite a strong stand in so far as this posi|n 
was concerned. 


Mr. Balfour: Did they? 


Mr. Fisher: I have no doubt that the (t 
zens of the cities involved felt very stror/y 
in favour of expansion of the variety of | 
gramming they could see. 
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\gapator Hays: I have another question. If 
vu were the sole owner of one of the stations 
j which you were interested, would you feel 
fe same editorially or would you give a 
(rection from your head office in so far as 
is was concerned? 


Mr. Balfour: Senator Hays, if I did, I would 
slapped down by the publisher concerned. 
Senator Hays: Would you replace him? 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


Mr. Ross Munro, Vice President and Pub- 
lher, The Edmonton Journal: We took a 
\y strong stand in Edmonton against this 
cision because we think it is entirely wrong 
f' a remote city not to have greater facilities 
ad I have not heard anything—I do not 
kow whether anybody in head office even 
rid the editorial. 


Senator Hays: May I pursue this? 


The Chairman: You can pursue this after I 
: this question. Do not people in the head 
ice even read editorials? 

Mr. Balfour: Not every day. 


[he Chairman: Is there anyone in head 
oce who reads the editorials every day in 
ery paper? 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


‘he Chairman: Do you not think maybe 
thy should? 


Mr. Balfour: No, because we have confi- 
dice in the people who are running these 
Nvspapers. We mean what we say when we 
s' they are running it and running it 
Lependently. 


senator Hays: If then there is judgment 
mrowave would destroy the existing media, 
irso far as television was concerned because 
tly have to live with certain criteria, do you 
thk that that would be good? Did they 
Wegh it and how did they come to this 
dision? 

‘he Chairman: Mr. Fisher says it was a 
wy difficult one. 


fr, Munro: Senator Hays, we did not con- 
Sor the position or any relationship our 
Capany had with any electronic company at 
al As a matter of fact, I don’t really know 
Meh about it. We only considered what we 
tlught was best for the City of Edmonton 
a. Northern Alberta. 
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We thought the citizens probably deserved 
better treatment with only two stations up 
there which is very limited, two stations in 
Edmonton and only five in that great area of 
the north and we looked at it entirely from 
the point of view of the service to the citizens 
of greater variety of information and 
entertainment. 


Senator Hays: Would you feel then that the 
ground rules under which certain TV stations 
now have to operate should have been 
changed before there would be a decision in 
so far as microwave was concerned? 


Mr. Munro: I would say they should all be 
on the same basis. I do not know enough 
about the television industry to answer that 
question. 


Senator Hays: You felt quite confident 
when you were writing about it editorially. 


Mr. Munro: I was only trying to reflect 
what the people need and that is our primary 
purpose, I think, in this. 


The Chairman: Mr. Munro, I think if we 
were to ask every publisher about every 
editorial the committee would be endless. 
However, I do want to ask you a question 
about that editorial because its content bears 
directly on the work of the committee. 


Are you concerned about the supersatura- 
tion of American programming in Canada 
and in particular television? Do you not con- 
sider this a problem? 


Mr. Munro: Oh yes, this is a problem and a 
very great problem. In fact, I would like to 
see a lot more Canadian programs. On the 
other hand, there is still discrimination, 
which is a popular western world. You can 
get this in the east and we cannot get it, so 
there we are. This is the main fundamental 
point. 


The Chairman: Some easterners think you 
have an advantage. 


Mr. Munro: That is possible. 


Senator McElman: Along the same line, it 
is quite obvious that the CRTC is trying to 
recover ground that has been lost to a degree 
already through this saturation by U.S. pro- 
gramming. In the light of this, that they are 
trying to develop a policy. You have, I 
believe, on Selkirk’s Board a vice president 
from Southam. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Balfour: One of our vice presidents, in 
fact two of our vice presidents are directors 
of Selkirk, Gordon Fisher and Michael 
Harrison. 


Senator McElman: One of them is a vice 
president of Selkirk, is that correct? 


Mr. Balfour: No sir. 

Senator McElman: That is not the case? 
Mr. Balfour: I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Fisher: No. 


Senator McElman: I understood it was. You 
have two directors on Selkirk’s board. In a 
matter of this importance presumably there 
would be some discussion of policy in 
advance of a presentation of such importance 
to the CRTC. 


Did the directors of Southam in fact make 
any representation to the board either for or 
against this extension of microwave? 


Mr. Balfour: As directors of Southam, are 
you asking, sir, whether the board of South- 
am perhaps took any position and instructed 
those directors on the Selkirk board to take a 
position. 


Senator McElman: Yes. 
Mr. Balfour: No. 
Senator McElman: None? 
Mr. Balfour: None. 


Mr. Fisher: Nor did in fact the directors 
take the position with or without the direc- 
tion of Southam’s board. 


Senator McElman: What I am getting to is 
the next question. Then Southam had no part 
to play in the policy approach of Selkirk? 


Mr. Balfour: Not as a corporation. I am not 
a director of Selkirk. Gordon Fisher is. He 
will have to give any further answer on that, 
sir. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Fisher, you are on the 
Selkirk board. Did you take any part in any 
of the discussions about policies with regard 
to Selkirk’s attitude on the extension of cable 
TV or non-extension? 


Mr. Fisher: No, I did not, senator, but since 
you asked I am rather inclined to the view 
perhaps I should have. Perhaps it should have 
come up.at Selkirk’s board but in fact it did 
not. 
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Senator Prowse: It did not come up . 
Selkirk’s board. 


The Chairman: I think, if I may say, sen; 
tor, questions on Selkirk are germane give 
the Southam involvement, but I would remir 
you at the same time that Selkirk will |] 
coming before the committee later on in tl 
course of the hearings. 


a 
a 


I am not trying to eliminate questions « 
Selkirk. I just want you to realize they w 
be coming. 


Senator Prowse: Following on that sar 
comment, for example, Mr. Munro has told 
that the Edmonton Journal took a very stro} 
stand against the CRTC decision with rega’ 
to permitting that. 


Now, as a matter of principle—and perha 
Mr. Balfour can answer this—you own t 
Medicine Hat News too. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes sir. 


Senator Prowse: One of the arguments tt 
somebody put up somewhere would be if thr 
had allowed cable to go into Medicine H 
the independent TV station there—I believe; 
is independently owned. Is anybody aware - 
that? 


Mr. Fisher: I believe it is but I am not sul) 


Senator Prowse: It would be unable ) 
remain alive because of the very limi 
market and to cut down their hearing or .- 
tening audience would mean they would ift 
ever become viable. 


Do you know whether the Medicine } 
paper took any attitude in that regard? 


Mr. Fisher: I do not know. 


Mr. Balfour: I do not know. 


Senator Prowse: If the local television ‘|- 
tion were eliminated in Medicine Hat, we 
you feel this would be a benefit to |¢ 
Medicine Hat News, financially? 


e 
n 


Mr. Fisher: You mean eliminated by 
existence of a cable company bringing 
three or four or five stations? 


The Chairman: Just eliminated period. i 
of business, I presume, is what you me 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Fisher: I think almost certainly thé/jit 
would benefit the Medicine Hat News. Tis 
competition. To the extent that lack of ¢ 
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pition enables a newspaper publisher to 
biefit in some ways, then it would benefit 
t] Medicine Hat News. 


The lack of competition also has some 
dadvantages and the Medicine Hat News 
yuld suffer from those disadvantages. 


Senator Prowse: What are those disadvan- 
tyes? 


Vr. Fisher: Mr. Munro, you talked about 
tls. Do you want to say what the disadvan- 
ties are of publishing newspapers without 


enpetition? 
| 


jenator Prowse: Let us stay with the Medi- 
ce Hat. 


"he Chairman: I think the statement that 
\,, Fisher made was a general statement in 
aiwer to your question. Mr. Munro should 
bequally general and that is: what are the 
dadvantages of not having any competition? 


fr. Munro: Well, the disadvantages are 
vy considerable, I think, because you feel 
wiasy about the effort you are making every 
d’. You are the only voice in the communi- 
tyI dwell on this in my brief that I submit- 
te to your inquiry. 


have always worked in competitive situa- 
tiis and in all those circumstances, in com- 
pitive situations you know at the end of the 
d: whether you were right or wrong or 
wether you had passed that day. 


a non-competitive situations, as far as the 
pit goes, I think it is really more trying at 
ties—although I know many of my col- 
lesues here would not agree with that, but I 
fir. it so. 


ou have really—this perhaps sounds 
plitudinous—a greater burden of responsi- 
bity if you actually have nobody—may I use 
tt phrase—to blow the whistle on you, in 
yar community or in your town in the print 
ala, 

he Chairman: I think I should add, sena- 
to, that Mr. Munro’s brief was one of the 
wten briefs that we received. 


fr, Munro: Yes. 


he Chairman: I am going to have to end 
th discussion here on this point. It has been 
a seful point. 


enator Prowse: He deals with another 
{stion in his brief. I am not sure whether 
Wshould take it now or leave it until later. 
214299 
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The Chairman: I think I would prefer to 
leave that perhaps until this afternoon. 


Senator Prowse: He is not going to be here 
this afternoon. 


The Chairman: Well, I am sure he will be 
agreeable to answering the questions. 


Senator Prowse: Would you prefer to take 
it now? 


Mr. Munro: Is it a question on the Journal? 


Senator Prowse: This is a question on how 
do you, deal with extra voices when you are 
the one paper in the community? 


The Chairman: Would you agree that you 
will deal with it this afternoon? Would you 
care to deal with it this afternoon? 


Mr. Balfour: We will be here. 
The Chairman: Fine. 
Senator Hays: May I ask a question? 


The Chairman: 
question? 


Is this a supplementary 


Senator Hays: No, mine is a new one. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman still is 
questioning, I believe. 


Senator McElman: I have page 1 of the 
Toronto Telegram of Wednesday, January 21. 
There is a report in it of a speech that was 
made to the Progress Club of Canada by Mr. 
E. S. (Ted) Rogers, President of Rogers Cable 
TV, and I would like very briefly to refer to 
some of his comments. 


He suggests: 
“Canada’s most powerful means of com- 


munication and national unity, cable 
television, is being given away to 
Americans.” 


He goes on: 


“That it is currently owned in excess of 
55 per cent by Americans...” 


And he pleads for government measures to 
prevent microwave from picking up U.S. sta- 
tions for a Canadian market. 


He made further statements, but I think 
those are the principal ones I want to refer to. 


Now, your group, with its numerous state- 
ments has, I think, approximately 22 or 23 
per cent of Canadian circulation—that is in 
dailies. 
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Mr. Balfour: Eighteen, I think, sir. 


Senator McElman: Eighteen as it reaches to 
the population. Well, I do not argue that 
point. In any event it is very... 


Mr. Fisher: Thomson Newspaper, senator, 
gives us credit for 18 per cent in their brief 
where they set out circulation and we do not 
disagree with it. 


Senator McElman: I understood your reach 
to the people was 18 per cent and that your 
actual circulation was 23 per cent. However, 
we will not argue that point. You are one of 
the larger. You must obviously be constantly 
studying effect of other media and I would 
like to get from Southam, if possible, your 
comment on these views expressed by Mr. 
Rogers. 

For instance, as a major group, do you feel 
that there is a real danger developing from 
what is supposed to be the most powerful of 
the communication elements in the Canadian 
picture? 


Mr. Balfour: Cable television? 
Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Balfour: My understanding, sir, is that 
the CRTC has already ruled that this Ameri- 
can ownership, of which Mr. Rogers speaks, 
must be given up, I think, by a date in 1970. 


Mr. Fortier: September. 


Mr. Balfour: Famous Players, who have a 
big concentration, is already disposing of it. I 
think Columbia Broadcasting System has a 
major holding in Vancouver. Is that correct? 


Senator Beaubien: Yes. 


Mr. Balfour: And presumably they will 
have to dispose of it. So I think at least one of 
the points Mr. Rogers makes is being taken 
care of. 


Senator McElman: That is on ownership. 
Mr. Balfour: On ownership. 


Senator McEiman: Well now, what about 
content? 


Mr. Balfour: I am not an expert in this 
field, but I find it very difficult to understand 
why if in Hamilton or Toronto, or anywhere 
along the border, listeners can receive the 
U.S. stations directly or by cable Mr. Rogers 
says that we are being taken over. 
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The Chairman: Well now, are you quotins 
Mr. Rogers accurately, in fairness to him? 


Senator Hays: It is in the newspaper. Hoy 
can you be sure? 


Senator McEliman: 
“Canada’s most powerful means of com 
munication and national unity, cabl 
television, is being given away t 
Americans.” 


Mr. Fisher: Well, I think we can disagre 
with that. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 
Senator McEl]man: 


“J don’t blame Americans” 
he goes on | 
“T blame Canadians.” | 
Then he makes his appeal for Governme: 
intervention. : 


The Chairman: I think your answer is boi 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Fisher said they dis: 
greed with it. 


Myr. Balfour: I suggest intervention hi 
already taken place. 


Senator McElman: On ownership. 


Mr. Balfour: On ownership. And after ‘ 
cable, as I understand it, is a medium — 
transmitting a message. It is a public carrit 
All cable stations in our part of the count 
must carry the signals of all Canadian tele’ 
sion stations in their particular area. This is 
must. 


Senator McElman: It is a priority. 


Mr. Balfour: They have to carry it. Then 
they have additional channels they can Cal/ 
other American ones as well which, of cout, 
they do. 


Senator McElman: I appreciate in so 
parts of our strung-out nation the viewers () 
get, without cable, American stations. Nq; 
there is little one can do about that. I do | 
think it enters the question we are deal 
with. 


But, do you feel that if there is the nece'!- 
ty for protection of the Canadian entity ti 
the CRTC or a government agency s 
turn back the clock; that is to reduce § 
number of American stations that can § 
brought in by cable in any part of § 
country? 
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| 
‘Mr. Balfour: No. I do not personally nor do 
‘think it would be proper to stop American 
ywspapers from coming across the border. 


Senator McElman: That is quite a different 
<uation. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, there is a difference but 
vy are talking here—. To me, we are talking 
eout a message. 


| 
Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Balfour: And after all, both our major 
rtworks, including the Government one and 
t» private one, are carrying a far greater 
vlume of American programs now. What 
cole would perhaps give is a better signal 
al perhaps more. 


Mr, Fisher: Senator McElman, are you 
rilly asking for our opinion as to the possi- 
b effect on the fibre of Canada by the 
inortation of American programs to all 
njor communities in the country and in sub- 
sintial quantities? Is that your question? 


jenator McElman: I am asking you about 
tl U.S. stations being brought in and their 
ctent in addition to the American content 
wich is already coming through our Canadi- 
a) stations. 


tr. Fisher: This is your question. How 
siat an impact can this have on Canada? 


enator McElman: 
bik the clock on it? 


And should we turn 


enator Prowse: Can we? 


Ir. Fisher: No. I guess I would argue that 
it; a legitimate consideration for a Canadian 
Ccimission like the CRTC to concern itself 
wi the possible implications of allowing 
me American programs into Canada. I guess 
I jould also say I am glad I am not the 
Clirman of the CRTC and have to make a 
dcsion on it. 


nator Prowse: Where do you live? 
tT. Fisher: Toronto, 


mator Prowse: Then you can get the 


Aprican stations without the assistance of 
th\ CRTC. 


‘nator McElman: Before you leave that 
Pot. Out of Mr. Balfour’s reply it would 
flo then that if the CRTC is not to turn back 
thi clock on existing cable television and 
exit a continuation of U.S. stations being 
bright into Canada to quite a heavy degree, 
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that other Canadians should have the same 
privilege. 


Mr. Balfour: I certainly thought so until I 
talked to one of your consultants or one of 
this committee’s consultants who was also, I 
gather, a consultant to the CRTC. 


I came down on the plane with him the 
other day and he told me that in his opin- 
ion—and I hope I am quoting him correctly or 
attributing the correct remarks to him—that 
the danger of extending the cable system to 
cities which did not now have it would mean 
that within a very short time American 
advertisers would probably go on American 
stations and not on Canadian stations, and 
therefore the Canadian stations would never 
be viable. 


I find this very difficult to believe because 
Southam Press was one of the companies 
which founded CHCH in Hamilton and itis an 
independent station. It has no network affilia- 
tion and we had managed to exist. 


Mind you, we are in a very well populated 
part of the country, but where the station has 
tremendous competition from both American 
and Canadian stations it has still managed to 
exist. 


Now, whether this same situation would 
apply to Medicine Hat, which is a very small 
community, I am not in a position to answer, 
but I think your consultants perhaps could. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, do you 
have any further questions? 


Senator McElman: Not on this question. 


The Chairman: The only point I was going 
to make, senators, is that as interested as we 
are in this electronic phase of our studies and 
particularly as it relates to Southam and the 
other companies, I would hope we can turn 
now more to the newspaper side of the case. 


Senator McElman: This is what I propose to 
do. 


The Chairman: This is not a direction by 
the way. Do whatever you want. 


Senator McElman: No. I have finished my 
questions on this phase. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator McElman: In the area of operating 
costs of newspapers, one of the largest ele- 
ments is salaries and wages. 
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Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator McElman: In wage negotiations, are 
those all handled at the local level? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator McElman: There is no part played 
by head office in this? 


Mr. Balfour: No direct part played by head 
office. One of our vice presidents knows some- 
thing about labour contracts and he looks at 
the contracts and suggests to whoever the 
local negotiating committee may be the areas 
where he thinks there may be some problems, 
but it is up to the local people to deal with 
them. 


Senator McElman: It is unnecessary then 
for a local manager to clear the contract 
finally with head office before signing? 


Mr. Balfour: No. We had a strike over that 
in 1946. 


Perhaps I should enlarge on that, sir. The 
International Typographic Union tried to 
force centralized bargaining and we insisted, 
quite correctly, that this was a local matter 
and they struck a number of Southam 
newspapers. 


Senator McElman: And obviously your 
group would not be trying to establish rela- 
tive scales of wages throughout the whole 
ball of wax. 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


Senator McElman: Another of the large 
single elements of cost is the newsprint. Does 
each of your newspapers do its own purchas- 
ing of newsprint? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator McElman: There is no general head 
office purchasing in quantity? 


Mr. Balfour: No. 
Senator McElman: Why not? 


Mr. Balfour: Because we are spread out 
very widely. I think if you are going to have 
any barganing power with a newsprint mill 
you have to have quite a lot of tonnage and 
our papers—none of them individually are 
that large, and they are spread across the 
country so that they are not buying from the 
same mill. 

We have never found it practicable to date 
in any way to do central purchasing for 
newsprint. 
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Senator McElman: Some of the newsprir 
industry are also becoming quite spread ov 
across the country. Would there not be an 
advantage in trying to do your purchasing ¢ 
the central level? 


Mr. Balfour: We have not. 


Mr. Fisher: Correct me if I disagree. I thin 
there is a strong point of principle here. 
think our attitude would be if we came to th 
conclusion that we could buy newsprint at 
cheaper price by buying it centrally than w 
would by buying it locally, we would certair 
ly look very seriously at that. 


I guess that would depend upon the laws « 
supply and demand in the newsprint industr 


Senator McElman: I take it then you bu 
from a multiplicity of sources. 
Mr. Fisher: Yes. | 
Senator McElman: For newsprint is the 
any variation in prices aside from transport 
tion costs? 


Mr. Balfour: I don’t believe so. 


Mr. Fisher: No. I cannot be specific either 
think there are the normal variations th 
any other newspaper publisher would enj) 
in the same communities we publish in. T 
mills are different distances from the... 


Senator McElman: I said aside from t 
cost of transportation, is there any differen 
in price? 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


Senator McElman: Have you ever tried 
dicker a price? | 


Mr. Fisher: Yes. 


Senator McElman: What reasons are gi\ 
for not being able to dicker a price? 


Mr. Fisher: Do you mean by the newspr 
people? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 


Mr. Fisher: Mr. Munro, you do more b 
gaining than we do. 


Mr. Munro: I deal with two companies ¢ 
they are pretty tough about it. They say “4s 
$140 a ton or $145 a ton and that is 17 
just put the price up $5 a ton which, in } 
case, means $100,000. We are buying 20, ( 
tons a year. I tried hard. I couldn't a 
anywhere. 
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Senator Beaubien: Mr. Munro, was there 
ot a difference between the price say in the 
ault and the price from the Great Lakes at 
ne stage? 


Mr. Munro: That would be the transporta- 
on? 


| Senator Beaubien: No. I am talking about 
ne basic price. 


Mr. Munro: I don’t know. 


Senator Beaubien: The price was put up at 
ae time. 


Mr. Munro: I do not recall that incident, 
nator. 


Mr, Balfour: I had forgotten for the 
joment, but there was a difference in the 
lisie price between east and west, the west 
(ast mill. 


Senator Everett: Five dollars a ton. 
Senator Prowse: Which is the higher? 
Mr. Balfour: I think the east is the higher. 


i 


Senator McElman: You have never had dis- 
cssions, I take it then, with others of the 
up that you might, amongst you, because 
ts is such a tremendous element of your 
eit—you have never had discussions and got 
tether groups with the newsprint industry 
i. about price? 

| 


r. Balfour: No, not with the other groups. 


Senator McEIman: Do you think any pur- 
ue would be served perhaps by this com- 
tee discussing the matter with the news- 
pnt industry? 


‘he reason I raise this question is that Mr. 

Bisett has spoken out not only before this 
camittee but in his newspaper and else- 
Were that it is a combine and something 
sluld be done about it. 


‘o you think that because of the impor- 
ce of this element of cost, perhaps this 
ccamittee should discuss it with the news- 
bit industry? 


Ir, Balfour: If this committee can get a 
feiction in the price of newsprint, we 
Wild be very grateful. 


*nator Prowse: On this question of news- 
nt I would like to ask Mr. Munro. You said 
bi got your supply from two places, or are 

‘e two suppliers that you can take? 


ne 
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Mr. Munro: Two companies. 

Senator Prowse: Where are they located? 
Mr. Munro: In British Columbia. 

Senator Prowse: Both in British Columbia. 


Mr. Munro: As you know, there is no news- 
print yet in Alberta. There is talk of one 
coming in or maybe two. 


Senator Prowse: That talk has been going 
on for a long time. 


Mr. “Munro: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Are these two companies 
separate companies or separate mills in the 
same company? 


Mr. Munro: No, two different corporations. 
Senator Prowse: Are the prices the same? 


Mr. Munro: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: They quote you the same 
price new? 


Mr. Munro: That is right. 


Senator Prowse: And they just raised it $5 
a ton and both of them raised it $5 a ton? 


Mr. Munro: Not exactly the same date. 


Senator Prowse: How many days apart, do 
you remember? 


Mr. Munro: No. 


Senator Prowse: On your attempts at 
negotiations with them, how far do you get? 
Do they just say “It is not negotiable. That is 
the price’’? 


Mr. Munro: No, they don’t do that. They 
talk about it and they make quite an impres- 
sive case about their own costs rising. They 
have got problems too as we have with rising 
costs. They make a very impressive case. It is 
not my responsibility to swallow it. I was 
trying to get the best price I could and I think 
that my experience is not unique in Canada 
at all. 


Senator Prowse: What are your freight 
costs in there per ton? 


Mr. Munro: The freight costs would be $5 
or $6 a ton, or something like that, in that 
neighbourhood. 


Senator Prowse: They would be on Moun- 
tain rates. 
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Mr. Munro: It would be on the Mountain 
rates. We get a pretty fair break on the 
freight allowances. 


Senator Prowse: Do you have much 
damage to your stock in shipment? 


Mr. Munro: No. It goes by train and both 
mills are meticulous about this and we have 
good equipment to bring it from the siding 
down. 


Senator Prowse: Those are all the questions 
I have. 


Senator Hays: I notice on your Board of 
Directors you are fairly well represented 
right across Canada. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator Hays: Wherever group 


participates. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


your 


Senator Hays: Do you have any strong 
stands on, say, drugs or tobacco when you do 
have these group sessions in so far as policy 
is concerned or is this left entirely up to 
the. ... 


Mr. Balfour: Clearly up to the local people, 
Sue 


In the past some of our newspapers, for 
instance the Ottawa Citizen, for many years 
did not carry any patent medicine advertising 
at all. This was the decision of the local 
publisher. 


Some of our newspapers in the past have 
not carried liquor advertisements and again it 
is a local decision, not a board matter. 


Senator Hays: The fact that you do not 
have any policy in so far as the news is 
concerned—it probably is just economics, I 
suppose, after a board meeting. Would there 
be an advantage to a newspaper that 
belonged to a group say to have an advisory 
board in the city in which they serve? Is this 
done? Has it ever been done? For instance, 
such as a trust company and some banks and 
other groups that operate with a chain or 
group do. 


Mr. Balfour: We discussed this in our office, 
not at the board level, a number of years ago 
and came to the conclusion that there would 
not be benefit to the newspaper, that having 
a local board might bring pressures to bear 
on the publisher and reduce rather than 
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increase his independence. This is just 
matter of opinion. 


Senator Hays: So it has been considered. | 
was felt that the publisher alone could mak 
better decisions than a group that is interes’ 
ed in this community. 


Mr. Balfour: I think so because when I sa 
the publisher—certainly I hear from all kinc 
of people at all levels about the performan 
of the paper and whether we are doing it we 
or badly, or what we should be doing, « 
what we should be helping. 


I believe the publishers who come on th 
afternoon will give us a more up to da 
answer but I do not think any of them fe 
that they are operating in a vacuum. 


Senator Hays: As a publisher you pret 
well call the tune. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator Hays: That dribbles all the w 
down. It was what you thought. 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


Senator Hays: In so far as policy Vv 
concerned? 


Mr. Balfour: No. The publishers V 
answer for themselves. Perhpas I should re 
this to Mr. Munro to answer now and 14 
in a second, but when I was a publisher, - 
editorial people talked to me daily and I 
them and they ran the editorial side of 


paper. 


I was fully informed of what was going | 
I very often and usually did not see | 
editorials until after they had been publis: 
in the paper because I had confidence in 1} 
Nichols, who was then the Associated |) 
tor—he is now the publisher of The Spe) 
tor—because I knew that if there was ‘ 
thing in which he thought there may i 
difference of opinion between us, OF a 
which he felt he wanted to consult me, | 
he would come in and do so. 


Mr. Munro: It is not just the publis! 
opinion that prevails. Certainly in the cr 
probably it can prevail. You have to ha} 
boss in any operation, but at our place 1? 
decisions regarding policies and edit! 
opinion are arrived at by a group discus? 
maybe half a dozen editors. The head 0} 
editorial page, the editor himself, the mé? 
ing editor of media, the news editor. 
editorial writers of any specialists. 


( 
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_ For example, in the oil business, we have to 
ave specialists in that field. We call them in 
or discussion and maybe we are talking about 
pipeline down the Mackenzie, or this export 
roblem, or how we can look after the tundra 
1 the Arctic, or that the Imperial strike is 
ig, and that sort of thing. 


‘It is not just me calling the tune every 
corning off the top of the deck or anything 
ke that, no. 


‘Senator Hays: What pressures would you 
» worrying about with an advisory board, 
r. Balfour? After all, you select these people 
ud it would be a cross-section of the 
‘mmunity. 


‘Mr, Balfour: Well, Mr. Munro, how would 
yu like an advisory board? 


‘Mr. Munro: This is an interesting question I 
link to all of us. I do not think I would like 
‘ advisory board because you would proba- 
y have a banker on it. You might have 
‘mebody from the retail trade and somebody 
tym the oil industry, or somebody from a 
lust company. 


This seems to be a kind of pattern of advi- 
sy boards and they are very useful to a 
cmpany like a trust company that wants its 
etenna spread widely and its interests repre- 
Sited well, and it is a real honour to serve 
¢ these local boards; but a newspaper is so 
ferent, I am afraid some of the editors 
Vuld be inhibited, in all good conscience, if, 
s7, a Bank of Montreal man sat on our 
avisory board. 


‘ think one way of meeting this problem of 

lal sort of contact with the paper is to have 
gherings from time to time of people in the 
Cnmunity of the type you have in mind, I 
vuld imagine. 


know Bob Southam does that here in 
Cawa. I have not been doing it in Edmon- 
&, but I intend to do more of this, getting 
ups together to discuss the paper and local 
Pblemts. I think this is the way I would 


| 


D fer to do it. 

senator Prowse: By invitation. 
fr, Munro: Pardon? 

‘nator Prowse: By invitation. 


fr, Munro: Yes. We could gather quite a 
f people in a period of a year, Senator 
Prwse. 
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Senator Hays: So you do not think this is 
all bad. It is just you do not want to take 
orders from them. 


Mr. Munro: It would not be taking orders. I 
do not think any of us would, but the pres- 
sure might indirectly be there to maybe 
favour the Bank of Montreal, or not say some- 
thing about the Bank of Montreal you should 
be saying. I think there is some risk and 
maybe not just a little risk in it. 


Mr. Balfour: Is it not just the adverse of 
not having any of our publishers on the board 
of any company? 


Senator Hays: Yes. I see you have that 
covered in your brief. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, therefore we do not want 
our publishers to feel that they have anybody 
in the community unnecessarily influencing 
them. We could not put it clearer. 


For instance, George Crawford is a director 
of the Southam Press and therefore George 
Crawford has no direct voice in the operation 
of the policies of the Calgary Herald. 


The Chairman: I wonder if I might ask 
you—I am going to adjourn in about two or 
three minutes, but before I do—I would like 
to ask you some questions myself. 


On page 4 of the brief you talk about the 
economic conditions that have encouraged 
group ownershp. 

“Competition, the requirement for 
increasing amounts of capital, the need 
for more professional management and 
last, but not least, estate taxes...” 


You elaborate on that in your brief. I am 
interested in the fact that nowhere in that list 
do you include “the opportunity of making 
some money”. Therefore I would like you to 
comment on that. 


You have very kindly appended some 
briefs. I would like you to refer to page 1 of 
Mr. Nixon’s brief. “Trends in U.S. Newspaper 
Ownership: Concentration with Competition”. 


In the first sentence, Mr. Balfour, the last 
paragraph of that page he says: 

“Nevertheless, most U.S. publishers for 
several years have been basking in the 
glow of record-making profits, which 
have led in turn to the fabulous sums 
being offered by chain owners for news- 
papers in strong ‘monopoly situations’.” 
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In the light of that statement, with which I 
am sure you will agree, do you not think 
section 12 on page 4 should have had “emerg- 
ing economic conditions” as one of them? 


This is not in any sense a criticism but 
surely you will agree the chance to make 
some money is another reason. 


Mr. Balfour: I think, sir, what we meant 
here was these economic conditions which 
were forcing papers out of private hands into 
groups. 


The Chairman: But the groups, in acquir- 
ing, are motivated at least in part by the 
opportunity to make some money. 


Mr. Balfour: Any business, I think, tries to 
operate profitably. 


The Chairman: I agree. 
Mr. Balfour: And we do. 


The Chairman: Well then again, referring 
to Mr. Nixon’s article that... 


Senator Evereti: Might I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? 


The Chairman: Yes, Senator Everett. 


Senator Evereti: I wondered what the divi- 
dend rate of Selkirk is? 


Mr. Fisher: Thirty cents a share. 


Senator Everett: Thirty cents a share. What 
return would that be on your investment in 
Selkirk, not on its present market price, but 
on your particular investment? 


Mr. Fisher: I cannot answer that, senator. 


Mr. Balfour: We will get it for you. I have 
not got it here. 


The Chairman: Is that satisfactory? 


Senator Everett: It would be very interest- 
ing to know that. 


The Chairman: You will send it to us? 
Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Do you happen to know 
what your investment in Selkirk is, the cost 
of it? 


Mr. Balfour: No. I will send it specifically 
in writing rather than generalizing verbally. 


Senator Evereti: Why? 
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Mr. Balfour: My answer to that would be 
because I do not know the answer now. 


The Chairman: On page 5 in the Nixon 
article, he refers in the second last paragraph 
which begins “The fact—’”. Then the sentence 
which begins: 

“The pattern today is clearly for only one 
daily in cities up to approximately 150, 
000 population; a morning and an even. 
ing paper under single ownership or ir 
joint operating arrangements in cities 
from 150,000 to 750,000; and two or mor 
competing dailies only in cities of mor 
than 750,000.” 


Would you think that those statistics ar 
valid in Canada? 


Mr. Balfour: We have talked a lot abou 
this, senator. We do not know the answer. W 
do know that the level seems to be risin, 
constantly as costs are rising. 4 


The Chairman: Well, the next question | 
was going to ask you to comment, of cours¢ 
was in Edmonton the city and retail trad 
zone is, I understand, around 870,000 peopl 
Is that right? 


Mr. Munro: Approximately 430,000 in th 
city. 

The Chairman: But 870,000 in the trac 
zone. I guess the more specific question is:-)) 
there room for a second competing dai| 
newspaper in Edmonton? 


I apologize to Senator Prowse. That 
coming close to his question, I realize, but, 
just put that to you, Mr. Balfour. 


Mr. Balfour: Not yet. 


The Chairman: Not yet, but when w! 
there be? 


Mr. Balfour: I don’t know. As I say, ¢ 
minimum figure is rising because costs 4 
rising so rapidly and whether the growth 
the city will... 


The Chairman: What about under a Paci 
Press kind of arrangement where F.P. wé 
to publish a paper? 

Mr. Balfour: We have been asked abt: 
this, of course. We have thought. about + 
When I say “We have been asked about it) 
do not mean we have been asked by FP. 
have been asked by other people. 


I was involved in the Vancouver Pac» 
Press deal and our legal adviser told us tit 
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} no way woul the Combines Commission 
‘low such a similar situation to take place in 


einai, and in Vancouver, if you had read 


e findings of the Restrictive Trade Practices 
mmission... 


The Chairman: Yes, I have. 
| 


Mr. Balfour: They said that only because it 
smed that the only way to preserve this 
scond voice in Vancouver would they agree 
tat we could do what we were then doing. 


The Chairman: May I ask you one more 
{ing? I meant to ask Mr. Malone the other 
cy and it has been on my mind all weekend. 
a situation like Pacific Press where they 
se 50 per cent and you own 50 per cent, 
v.10 makes the tough decisions when it comes 
¢wn to the crunch? 


l 
Mr, Balfour: These things are argued out at 
t2 board and there is no—there has to be a 
casensus. There is no one who can make a 
dcision. 

The Chairman: Who is the Chairman of the 
kard? 


Mr, Balfour: The Chairman of the board 
aernates. At the present {ime it is Mr. Fred 
Eown of Vancouver. He has been alternating 
vth Mr. Harry Rex. The company has no 
pesident. It has a chairman, and the powers 
ee chairman are to preside at the meeting. 


The Chairman: Does he have to break a 
ti? 
Mr. Balfour: No, he has no tie-breaking 
vie, 


The Chairman: Well, surely, there must 
hve been matters then on which you cannot 
a a consensus and which you must post- 

ne to a subsequent meeting? 


Mr. Balfour: There have been on occasion. 

V: have been now around 13 or 14 years and 
' Managed to live with Mr. Cromie for 
sceral of them, and now we are living with 
\. Malone and his associates. 


Che Chairman: I have just two other 
gestions. 


senator Evereti: May I ask a question, Mr. 
Cairman? 


"he Chairman: Yes, Senator Everett. 


senator Everett: What is your distribution 
Picy on the profits of Pacific Press? 
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Mr. Balfour: Senator Everett, Pacific Press 
is owned equally by Southam and the Sun 
Publishing and we therefore share the profits. 


Senator Everett: I am talking about the 
distribution of those profits to the sharehold- 
ers. Do you drain it out every year? 


Mr. Balfour: In the contract agreement 
between the two companies the directors 
agreed to use their best efforts to see that not 
less than 40 per cent of the profits were dis- 
tributed 'and this is about what has gone on 
since the inception of the company. 


Senator Everett: Is that in each and every 
year, or over a total number of years? 


Mr. Balfour: In each and every year. 


Senaior Evereit: Sixty per cent is ploughed 
back? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator Everett: And that is part of a 
minute of agreement, is it? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, it is. 


Senator Evereti: Was that made with 


Cromie? 


Mr. Balfour: That was made with Cromie 
at the time Pacific Press was formed. 


Senator Evereti: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I just have two other ques- 
tions then. 


Mr. Balfour: 
Publishing. 


That was made with Sun 


Senator Evereti: While Mr. Cromie was 


there? 
Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Balfour, going back to 
the bottom of page 10 in the Raymond Nixon 
article in which he attempts to give the value 
of these newspapers he says: 

“A few years ago the value of a suc- 
cessful daily in a ‘monopoly’ city usually 
was estimated at approximately $100 
multiplied by the daily circulation as 
against $30 multiplied by the circulation 
for a competitive daily.” 


In terms of the study which this committee 
has undertaken, would you think that these 
rule of thumb statistics have any validity in 
Canada at the present time. 
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Mr. Balfour: There are a number of rules 
of thumb you can use, sir, and after you have 
made an evaluation basis on that then you 
have to get down to the nitty-gritty and 
decide whether you are really going to bid it 
or not. 


The Chairman: I am asking you specifically 
about this. This is one rule of thumb. It is 
contained in your brief. I agree it is an 
appendix to your brief, but is it a valid rule 
of thumb? 


Mr. Fisher: No, I do not think it is a valid 
rule of thumb, Mr. Chairman. It suggests that 
the value of a newspaper property is directly 
related to its circulation and I do not think 
the value of a newspaper property is directly 
related to that. It increases as the circulation 
goes up. 


The Chairman: He says on page 13, on the 
final page of the article the author says that 
there is a point in size and he says: 

“That there is a point in size—in the 
United States at least—at which the eco- 
nomic advantages of group operation fail 
to compensate for the traditional opposi- 
tion of Americans to absentee owner- 
ship.” 


Do you agree with that statement for 


Canada? 


Mr. Balfour: I think it all depends on the 
kind of group. 


The Chairman: Do you agree with it for 
your group? 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


The Chairman: Are there any groups in 
Canada that you would agree with it for? 


Mr. Balfour: I don’t think so. I think it 
depends entirely on the management, just as 
in any other business. If the company gets too 
big to manage and those who are managing it 
are not able to change the method of manag- 
ing to cope with the size, then it will break 
down. Hearst tried to run the whole show and 
it broke down. 


The Chairman: Then, my comment may 
sound snide. I do not intend it to, but you 
would think in reading that Nixon article that 
we should be mindful it is an American 
article. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 
The Chairman: Im the appendix. 
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Well, senators, Mr. Balfour and gentleme 
I think we should give the reporter a brea 
We will reconvene in exactly five minut 
and I hope we can keep you until one o’cloc 
if that would be possible. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, indeed. 
... Adjourned at 11.40 a.m. 
Resumed at 11.45 a.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, if 
might call the meeting back into sessio 
please. 


Senator McElman has requested to folle 
up on a couple of questions he has and then 
am going to turn to Mr. Fortier, and I wou 
remind Senator McElman and Mr. Forti 
that I have three other senators who ha 
indicated that they wish to question Mr. Bz 
four. Hopefully, we might be able to adjou 
at one o’clock. l 


Mr. Balfour, you wanted to clarify som 
thing, I believe? 


Senator Prowse: Do you want to make 
four senators? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Balfour: Mr. Chairman, if I may 
back to Senator Everett’s question abo 
Pacific Press. This is a most peculiar arrang 
ment in that there is an agreement which w 
worked out between the two original parti 
Southam Press and Sun Publishing, al 
which although the equity is owned as 50 5 
cent, the rights of each company to operé 
an individual newspaper are complete 
unrestricted. 


One of the operating companies cou 
legally speaking, break the company — 
spending money. No one could stop it. The’ 
is no limit about the amount of money t!} 
the Province can spend on editorial quality | 
circulation and this sort of thing. 


The board of directors is not the final arb 
er. This is in the agreement and a copy of t} 
agreement has been filed if you want to re. 
it; but it is a most unusual agreement. It w 
the only way in which we could work it ¢; 


in order to really preserve the ‘i 
) 
IL 


of two voices in Vancouver, and this is one; 
the reasons why it would be very difficult 
try and get anyone else to try and agree t( 
similar sort of agreement, I think, in 2 
other city. 


Senator Everett: Thank you. 
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\Senator McElman: Just to follow on that: 
jhy then is not, let us say, the weaker of the 
vo newspapers really pushing to get more of 


1e circulation and advertising of the market? 


Mr. Balfour: It does, sir. 
‘Senator McElman: It is just not successful. 


Mr. Balfour: It is increasingly successful 
at it has not passed the leading one. 


Senator McElman: And then in fact the 
wonger of the two is truly subsidizing the 
ther to a degree, is that correct? 


\Mr. Balfour: No, because when we formed 
is company, Southam Press contributed the 
sets of the Province plus a cash payment in 
ider to equalize the ownership. 


‘The revenues belong to Pacific Press. The 
(sts are paid by Pacific Press. For our own 
jwposes we do, what Senator Everett has 
iferred to I think as, branch or plant 
qoeoting. 

I am not a financial man. We might do 
‘rect accounting which would give different 
isults. There would be a different allocation 
( the costs. This is the way we started 
iomese we just took two newspapers as they 
2n were and put the figures in the books of 
ka Press on the same basis because we 
lought this would give us some idea of 
Vere we were going and how we were 
cing. 


Senator Everett: I think what Senator 
Is cElman is suggesting is that the advertising 
ries are so structured, the combined rate cre- 
2s a subsidy from the Sun to the Province. 


Mr. Balfour: I do not agree. 


Senator Everett: We are not saying we are 
mht. The presumption is raised. 


Mr. Balfour: The combined rate, sir, is 
tsed on the aggregate circulation of the two 
twspapers which is the way it is based on 
t> aggregate circulation of any morning and 
€ening combination in Canada and, I think, 
i the United States. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Balfour, how do you 

aocate then the amount of advertising reve- 
tes that comes in between the two; as per 
t> circulation? If you take in $1 million in 
évertising, who gets what? 


Mr. Balfour: The only place there is a com- 
tied rate is in general advertising. The retail 
avertising and classified advertising is sold 
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by separate space separately and the rates are 
established by the publishers of the two 
newspapers. The rates for the combined 
advertising are also established by the pub- 
lishers of the two newspapers. 


Senator Everett: 
fifty-fifty. 


Mr. Balfour: Because one company owns 
the two newspapers. 


You split the profits 


Senator Evereit: You say there is no com- 
bined rate for retail advertising? 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


The Chairman: 
store advertising? 


How about department 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


The Chairman: Mr. Auger will be able to 
go into detail with us this afternoon during 
the Province’s appearance this afternoon. 


Mr. 
officer. 


Balfour: I am a director but not an 


Senator Prowse: By “general Advertising”, 
do you mean national? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


The Chairman: I do not want you to think 
you are on the stand, Mr. Balfour. 


Senator McElman: Back to the supplemen- 
tary: I want to deal again with the two great 
elements of operating costs, salary and wages 
and newsprint. 


Presumably your people do hard bargain- 
ing on the local level. You refrain from any 
head office or across-the-board bargaining. 
You in fact have had a protracted strike, 
I take it, over this very thing. 


Mr. Balfour: That is just one of the causes 
of it. 


Senator McElman: Presumably there would 
be in your newspaper some editorial along 
the line about rising labour costs in general, 
not necessarily in one particular element, but 
in general. 


Yet the other great element of costs you 
accept apparently at head office and at the 
local level a set price which is not negotiable 
and there is no strong outcry publicly or 
otherwise about it. 


Do you not think that is an anomaly of 
attitude? 
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Senator Beaubien: Are you talking about 
the set price of newsprint? 


Senator McElman: That is right. On the one 
hand hard bargaining and in the other, none. 


Mr. Balfour: I think there is hard bargain- 
ing on the newsprint. We have not been very 
successful. 


Senator McElman: Why would there be no 
public expression over a period of ten years 
of your inability to negotiate? 


Mr. Balfour: Mr. Munro, would you answer 
that, please? 


Mr. Munro: I am not sure whether it is 
correct to say that it is not negotiable. There 
is always the possibility that a newsprint 
company is going to give you a better break. 

You asked me a direct question and I told 
you I couldn’t answer it on this round but 
there is always that possibility open. I do not 
think it is completely closed. 


Senator McElman: Has anybody ever been 
successful in it? 


Mr. Munro: If they are, they do not talk 
about it. That is one thing. 


Senator McElman: Quite. 


Mr. Munro: I do not know. I have heard 
rumours of some companies—some newspa- 
pers have received a somewhat better deal 
with this last round, but I do not know. 


Mr. Balfour: I think when you talk about 
newsprint rates somebody—not you Senator 
McElman—said freight rates excluded. There 
is an area for bargaining here in the cost of 
delivering paper. 


Mr. Munro: This is an important area. 


Senator McElman: Would you care _ to 
elaborate on that? 
Mr. Balfour: Well, obviously, it is less 


expensive to ship paper from a mill which is 
close to a newspaper plant than it is to ship 
all across the Rockies to the Edmonton Jour- 
nal, and some papers certainly are able to 
achieve a rate which is almost f.o.b. and then 
do their own trucking or their own freighting. 


Senator McElman: 
MOUs 


Mr. Balfour: It changes the final cost to the 
newspaper. 


Then really this is 
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Senator McElman: It seems to me th 
advantage here would still lie with the ney 
print producer rather than the newspap 
group. 


Senator Beaubien: It all depends on supr 
and demand or individual, except for 
Bassett’s paper, public outcry on behalf of t 
industry about the price of newsprint. 


Mr. Balfour: No. I think there has been 
the past complaints about it. I do not think 
a company we have complained about it, 
know that a number of years ago when new 
print was in short supply and the Canadi 
newspapers were not getting it, I did use 
power play to make sure that the newspape 
did get a supply of newsprint. 


Senator McElman: But supply was t 
situation then. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, the shortage. I have be 
talking about the other aspect of it, the price 


Senator McElman: Would you comment 
well—I do not believe there is a different 
between domestic and export price. Is th 
so? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, there is. 
Senator McElman: There is? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. The price in the eé| 
anyway is based on New York and there is! 
differential which is supposed to arise frc| 
the difference in freight, the cost of deliveri) 
paper to the American market and t) 
Canadian market. ] 


Senator McElman: 
upon transportation. 


Mr. Balfour: That is the theory. 


Again largely bas 


Senator Smith: I had a question I wanted} 
ask later on but Senator McElman hj) 
touched on it. It is on the cost of newspri/ 
There has been asserted—and everyone bh) 
known this for some years—there has been! 
very tight combine in this newsprint thin} 


Now, I do not know the management of a) 
other newsprint manufacturing compa) 
except one, and that is in my home town 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia. They did not do vel 
much of their business—they are part of t| 
Bowater organization which does a little bu 
ness in other parts of the country. Th¢ 
experience indicates to them that there | 
presently, at least, hard bargaining in tl 
question of purchasing newsprint. 
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‘£ I may be permitted to clarify this as 
‘kground for you to answer. 


r. Bassett, when he was down, made quite 
lea for a further addition to differential 
ch was at one time $3 or $4 and now, if 
memory serves me right, is $9 or $10. 


fe suggested that there should be a tax 
sntive particularly directed to the news- 
ot manufacturing companies to enable 
n to increase their differential. 


Tould you think that would be a way to 
e the news publishing industry a healthy 
nm in this country? 


ir. Balfour: Well, anything which reduces 
hjcost of one of our major raw products 
ld, of course, make newspapers economi- 
y more viable. 


2mator Smith: My question was really: Do 
o think a tax incentive to the newsprint 
(istry was the way to go about this? 


tr. Balfour: This is possibly one way. 


have not studied that question, sir. You 
ai there is hard bargaining. There is hard 
avaining when newsprint is not tight, but 
vin mills are running at high operating 
ais, they are not very interested in doing 
higs for customers, special things for 
usymers. 


{nator Smith: Of course, we are arriving 
ry close to that situation today. 


t. Balfour: It has certainly been tighter in 
hi last year. 


{nator Smith: We are able to arrive ata 
gre that on the consumption of newsprint 
1e Toronto Telegram from Mr. Bassett’s 
S’es—which did not take into account the 
ifrence in the American exchange between 
he-anadian and U.S. dollars—that the bene- 
) his company presently was in the order 
falf a million dollars a year. That is, even 
iz his figure, and my figure was about $1 
iion when you take into account the differ- 
ntl in the Canadian dollar values, but one 
it ie things that made that differential was 
heact that newspapers today are able to get 
aling credit. It may be 30 days in some 
asi, and in other cases it may go as high as 
80days. 


\:ll, with interest rates as they are today, 
ais pretty substantial, of course. 


Uless these Bowater people do not know 
yh they are talking about, and their experi- 
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ence is an isolated experience in the Ontario 
market. 


If they are not wrong there is and has been 
right up to the present time pretty hard bar- 
gaining, such that they could not afford to sell 
newsprint to the Halifax Herald on special 
terms if they were going to make that availa- 
ble in the Ontario market for the publishers 
up here, because it was not economical. 


The kind of terms that were being given 
were not economical for this particular deliv- 
ery from Newfoundland. 


Mr. Balfour: There is only one point I 
would disagree with, sir, and that is that the 
Canadian newspapers are getting the benefit 
because of the exchange. The newsprint mills 
are getting the premium because of the 
exchange. These companies are in Canada 
where the Canadian dollar is legal tender. 
They are able to sell to the American market 
and get the benefit of the premium. 


Senator Smith: Well, of course... 
Mr. Balfour: We are not benefiting. 


Senator Smith: ...but you also give the 
other side of that. Their price to the Ameri- 
can publisher would have to go up to that 
extent for the most part. I think that is all I 
wanted to ask. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, still on 
this matter of newsprint. Your member com- 
panies are strong supporters of the CDNPA, 
the Publishers Association? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator McElman: With the talk that we 
had expressed before this morning—perhaps 
in other words that—that things must not 
only be kosher but appear to be kosher, and 
since obviously the bargaining which reputed- 
ly goes on on the price of newsprint has not 
had any effect, has this matter been discussed 
at any length or in depth by the Publishers 
Association at any stage,do you know? 


Mr. Balfour: There is a Newsprint Commit- 
tee of the Can. Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association which is headed by Mr. MacCal- 
lum of the Halifax Herald. He has been in 
correspondence with me and I presume with a 
number of other newspaper publishers about 
the newsprint and its supply and its cost. 


The CDNPA as an association meets annu- 
ally with the newsprint manufacturers. We 
seem to discuss everything but prices at those 
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meetings. There seems to be an unwritten law 
that price shall not come up at those 
meetings. 


There is a similar meeting with the Ameri- 
can newspaper publishers. The reason price 
does not come up is that it is an individual 
matter between the individual paper and the 
individual mill. It is not a matter for an 
association. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Balfour: In number 16, page 6 of your 
brief, you discuss and indeed you make a 
very good case for the tendency of the larger 
newspapers to drive the smaller paper out of 
the field. You recall that? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you tell the committee 
why this phenomenon has not happened in 
Calgary and Winnipeg where you do have a 
strong newspaper and a weaker newspaper? 


Mr. Balfour: I can tell you why it has not 
happened in Winnipeg. The Winnipeg 
Tribune is strong enough to withstand the 
Free Press... 


Mr. Fortier: If it was independently owned 
do you feel the Tribune would have ceased 
publication? 


Mr. Balfour: I think if the Tribune had 
been independently owned the owner would 
probably have come to a group and asked to 
sell his paper. 


Mr. Fortier: To use an expression which 
was used earlier this morning, is it still 
bleeding? 


Mr. Balfour: Is it still bleeding? 


Mr. Fortier: You were referring to the Van- 
couver situation. You said that the bleeding 
point had not yet been passed. Has the bleed- 
ing point, so far as the Tribune is concerned, 
in Winnipeg... 


Mr. Balfour: As far as the Tribune is con- 
cerned, it is still a viable paper. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it making money? 
Mr. Balfour: It is a viable paper. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it a property which will 
continue to be viable within the Southam 
group, aS you envisage it today? 


Mr. Balfour: We certainly hope so and 
expect so. 
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Mr. Fortier: Would it be more viable if yo) 
had an agency type of agreement in Winnipe 
as you do in Vancouver? | 


Mr. Balfour: We would have to go into tt 
morning field in that case. 


Mr. Fortier: This would be the reverse. | 


Mr. Balfour: There would be a benefit jj 
that there would be common use of a plan) 
of a certain plant. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever looked into th: 
possibility? 


Mr. Balfour: We have never discussed it. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you entertain such | 
suggestion in Calgary where your newspap 
is in the dominant position? 


Mr. Baifour: I would be reluctant to do } 
in Winnipeg. I think I am speaking persona) 
ly. I would be reluctant to do it in Calgai) 
unless there was no other way in which tt! 
Albertan could be kept going as an indepeni 
ent newspaper. 


I think it is better the way it is. 


Mr. Fortier: You will recall I asked th} 
question of Mr. Malone. Is there any sort || 
an unwritten agreement between the ty} 
newspapers in Calgary and in Winnipeg as | 
circulation drives, for example, or atternpts ) 
get more advertising, and that sort of thing? | 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sure you will recall | 
book that was written by Mr. Bruce abo 
two years ago. It was entitled “News and t]} 
Southams”. | 


I believe it was commissioned by the Sout) 
am Press. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, the Southam Press. 


Mr. Fortier: There are on pages 99 and 1) 


of that book references to what the auth} 
calls “Working arrangements between tl) 
Ottawa Citizen and the Ottawa Journal”?| 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: In miles of circulation and | 
miles of advertising. You are well famili, 
with this? 

Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: The author also seems to inc 
cate that those arrangements are no longer | 
existence. ali 


. Balfour: That is correct. 


. Fortier: So my question to you is: Were 
e at any time any similar arrangements 
algary or in Winnipeg? To be pure today 
ne thing. To have always been pure is 
her thing. 


r. Balfour: I am not sure about Calgary 
use the Albertan was in very great dif- 
ty during the depression—and this is 
re I had an executive position with the 
yany—but my recollection is that we gave 
r: financial help at one time to the 
\rtan, or did something, but I am not... 
| 


— 


Is. Fortier: Is there anyone in attendance 
i Mr. Balfour... 


Ms Balfour: Nobody here would know this. 
iis long, long ago. 


Snator Prowse: Would that be while the 
ail Creditors owned it? 


l). Balfour: I doubt it. 


IN. Fortier: So these working agreements 
h were in existence in Ottawa are no 
0):? 

\. Balfour: That is correct, and Ottawa 
the only place there was one. 


Tere was a circulation agreement in 
va, the details of which I have not with 
but the proportion of the circula’ion 
jet in the city and in the country was 
ki from a period and if it varied by a 
rin percentage, above or below that, the 
cid paper was entitled to do all the pro- 
om and the leading paper would stop pro- 
1g until the balance was restored. 


Po 


_ 


hae at one time there was a common 
lation bureau and this broke up at the 


‘of the strike in 1946. 


y, Fortier: Is it possible, Mr. Balfour, that 

ect the end result of the Pacific Press 
Tagement in Vancouver is the same as 
prevailed here in Ottawa between the 
’m and the Journal some years ago? 


it 
y, Balfour: I had never thought of it that 
a} 

\. Fortier: Is it possible? 


» Balfour: No, I do not think so. I think 
cc Press has far more corporate involve- 
&! in Pacific Press than there was in 
va. You still had two competing evenings 
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in Ottawa, with an undertaking that one 
would not put the other out of business. 


Mr. Fortier: But in effect because of the 
extent to which one of the newspapers in 
Vancouver would be called upon to subsidize 
the other one, should the other one not do 
well, I would think that the first newspaper 
had an interest in seeing that the matters are 
balanced out, so to speak? I am really just 
asking a question. 


Mr. Balfour: I can just tell you, Mr. Fortier, 
that Mr. Malone does not agree with that 
theory at all. He believes that they should do. 
everything to keep the Sun as powerful a 
paper and as large a paper as it is possible. 


Mr. Fortier: But theoretically, you can 
follow my reasoning that the Sun and the 
Province should have somewhat similar 
results at the end of the year and it is in the 
interest of both newspapers to see to it that 
the other one does reasonably well, failing 
which in fact it will have to subsidize the 
other one. 


Mr. Balfour: That is not so. 


Mr. Fisher: I guess the point is simply this, 
Mr. Fortier. It does not necessarily follow that 
Pacific Press will make more money by the 
Sun giving up some profits so that the 
Province can have some more. 


Mr. Fortier: No, but it could happen that 
way. 


Mr. Fisher: The economic studies do not 
suggest it would happen that way. 


Mr. Balfour: I suppose that there is a clear 
suggestion that if in fact the Province were to 
be discontinued, that Pacific Press may make 
more money than it can do any other way, 
but that is not the determining factor in the 
arrangement. 


You referred earlier to the type of working 
arrangement that existed in Ottawa some time 
ago. There is no way in which the officers 
of F.P. Publications can stop the officers 
of Southam Press through their interest in 
the Sun Publishing from spending exactly 
what we want to promote circulation, or 
encourage advertising, or any other expendi- 
ture in the Povince. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you see a point in time, 
gentlemen, where—I think I will take the Cal- 
gary situation where you are in the dominant 
position—it may be in the interest of the 
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reading public which, as you say, should be 
‘exposed if at all possible to two points of 
view emanating from the written press—do 
you see a point where it may be in the inter- 
est of the public to enter into that sort of 
working arrangement with the paper in Cal- 
gary so as to prevent the Albertan from 
disappearing? 


Is that a valid hypothesis? 


Mr. Balfour: It could happen. I do not know 
what the Albertan’s financial position is. I do 
know it has a commercial printing plant 
which I believe is attached to it. It does con- 
tract printing for such people as the Financial 
Post. It publishes the western edition of the 
Financial Post and I think it does everything 
it can to keep that company going. 


I do not believe that it would have kept 
going if it had not been owned, I believe, by 
F.P. or prior to that by Mr. Bell as an 
individual who has other resources, but I do 
not know. 


Mr. Fisher: Mr. Fortier, I think that when 
Pacific Press was investigated by the Restric- 
tive Trade Practices Commission and they 
made its report, this report validated, if I may 
use that word, the existence of Pacific Press 
and the arrangement largely because it would 
give a second editorial voice in Vancouver, 
and I think we felt that was a good 
conclusion. 


Mr. Balfour: I would have to admit the 
situation might arise in Calgary where exact- 
ly the same circumstances would come to 
pass. 


I think Mr. Balfour testified at the time of 
the Pacific Press hearing that it was the last 
recourse, that it was one that the company 
instinctively resisted, and at the time we did 
reach an agreement with the Cromie family, 
it has come to pass since that we are partners 
with F.P. Publications which is the other 
largest newspaper publishing company in the 
country probably, and I hope that the officers 
of F.P. Publications who are here will not 
misunderstand me when I say that they are 
the people that we instinctively least want to 
get into that sort of arrangement with in any 
other community. 

Mr. Fortier: I was going to ask you that 
question: Whether you were surprised when 
you woke up in bed with F.P. at one point? 


Mr. Yes. I think the point is 
thatrae 


Balfour: 
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Mr. Fortier: Mr. Malone said you were, 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. For all the obvious rea 
sons we do not look forward to the day i 
Calgary when that type of arrangement migh 
be the only logical arrangement and least ¢ 
all of the people we want to seek it wit 
happens to be the publisher of the pape 
there. 


Mr. Fortier: You have made that point ver 
clearly. I was interested earlier this mornin; 
I believe to the Chairman’s question from tk 
Chair, that you did not at head office read tk 
editorials published in newspapers belongir 
to the group on any given day. 


Mr. Balfour: That is correct. I cannot do it 


Mr. Fortier: I think you added to a suppl 
mentary question that there was no 01 
either at head office whose responsibility 
was to specifically read all the editorials — 
your member newspapers. 


Mr. Balfour: Every day, no. 


Mr. Fortier: And I would presume tt 
statement is valid also to the news content 
the newspapers? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. I read some of the nev 
papers, but not all of the newspapers, anc 
do not read them every day. 


Mr. Fortier: Because you said one of { 
reasons for that was because you had faith 
your publishers. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I am forced to ask you t) 
question. If you do not do this sort of consti 
reading, on what do you base this faith 
your publishers? How do you keep up Ww 
the way your publishers are reporting? | 


Mr. Balfour: We are constantly visitin; 
visit all the papers at least twice a yi‘ 
Gordon Fisher visits. Peter Southam vis} 
John Ward visits. Peter O’Brian visits. We 
do. We all read when we are there. It is V 
much easier to judge a newspaper if it is r| 
when it is fresh in its own community tha! 
is after Mr. Kierans has taken a week or Si 
get it down to us. 


The Chairman: I should perhaps say ! 
Kierans is going to have equal time on } 
committee. He will be here, I think, on Fel! 
ary 11. 


Mr. Fortier: The night Toronto is pla: 
the Montreal Canadiens, Mr. Chairman. 


| 
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The Chairman: That is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: But is there any scrutiny of 
ofessional standards, Mr. Balfour, in the 
Nividual newspapers which belong to the 
cutham group? 


Mr. Balfour: Well, scrutiny of professional 
andards is, of course, by the publishers of 
tyse newspapers, and these are people who 
g2 just as experienced—and in many ways a 
coat deal more experienced than I am—in 
b> publishing business. 


All our people are pros who know their 
rsiness and they are just as capable of run- 
nig a good newspaper as any independent 
cblisher. 


Mr. Fortier: So we cannot speak of central 
;utiny. We can speak of a number of differ- 
2; scrutinies, so to speak, is that correct? 
Tere is no central supervision from Toronto? 


Mr. Balfour: That is right. 


Mr. Fortier: In so far as professional stand- 
ais of the individual newspapers are con- 
ened, an analysis thereof or an appraisal 
ireof is left to individual publishers. 


Mr. Balfour: No, not entirely, because as I 
sd I do read some newspapers but I do not 
“d them all every day, but neither does 
uvone else. We read them often enough and 
w look at them often enough to know 
wether the newspaper is doing its job. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have occasion to com- 
rot to your individual publishers on this 
cint of professional standards? 


fr. Balfour: Sometimes I make suggestions 
iit have they considered doing thus and so. 


fr. Fortier: What I am trying to get at is: 
ishis an advantage or disadvantage of group 
ership that there be available, you know, 
2 ort of central clearinghouse. 


fr. Balfour: There is a central clearing- 
mise and I think this is an advantage, and 
al) as I said earlier there is an advantage 
ht these publishers all know their part of 
ot organization and they do meet regularly 
uu, they fight among themselves and with us 
alut their newspapers. They report and dis- 
“ts before the whole board. They discuss the 
n7s service. They discuss selling of advertis- 
in) They discuss problems they may have 
Wh circulation. They tell us their plans. We 
al very familiar with, but not keeping a 
flyer on, the individual. 
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The Chairman: That is the central clearing- 
house to which you are referring? 
Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


The Chairman: 
meetings? 


How often are those 


Mr. Balfour: Quarterly. 


Mr. Fortier: There have been many refer- 
ences—I do not recall they are in your brief 
from memory—to decency and good taste, 
you know, which are some of the principal 
factors involved in writing editorial opinion, 
or even in publishing news. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: In the eventuality in one of 
your Southam newspapers, there was an 
editorial which at head office you generally 
felt was of distinct bad taste, would you do 
anything about it? 


Mr. Balfour: If I thought something was in 
bad taste, I would probably ask the publisher 
“why”? Or say “I thought it was in bad taste, 
why”? 


Mr. Fortier: Has this ever happened? 
Mr. Balfour: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you issue any guidelines 
with respect to such things as news treatment 
from Toronto to your individual publishers? 


Mr. Balfour: No. 
Mr. Munro: No, none at all, Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: 
example? 


Typographical format, for 


Mr. Balfour: We certainly discuss that but 
the final decision lies in the hands of the 
publishers. 


Mr. Fisher: There are no directives from 
head office. 


Mr. Fortier: On this point of professional 
standards and directives from head office, I 
would like to refer to two news reports which 
deal with the workings of this committee, as 
a matter of fact, and one of which was pub- 
lished in the Calgary Herald of September 13, 
1969, under the following by-line: 

“Media Research Reports Ready”. 
It is indicated underneath this that this is 


an article by Robert Cohen of the Herald’s 
Ottawa bureau, copyright 1969. 
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Two days later on September 15, 1969, 
there was published in the Winnipeg Tribune 
the very same article with one word which 
had been changed only, and I see here that 
the clipping from the Tribune is entitled: 

“Press, Radio, TV Inquiry starts here 
December 9”, 


and then it is written “from Robert Hill in 
Ottawa, Tribune staff correspondent”. Would 
you explain this? 


Mr. Balfour: Both these publishers will be 
on the stand this afternoon. They will have to 
explain it. I cannot. 


I would suspect this was a typographical 
error probably, with due respect to the 
Tribune, on the part of the Tribune because 
I think Bob Cohen was in Ottawa at that time 
and Bob Hill, I think, was in Quebec. 


Therefore what happened was that some- 
body presumably in the composing room has 
dropped the wrong set of slugs in. 


Mr. Fortier: Now, obviously if you had read 
your newspaper on a day-to-day basis, this is 
something which you would have picked up 
in Toronto. 


Mr. Balfour: I might have. 


The Chairman: Just to follow up on that 
point. It says Robert Cohen, the Herald’s 
Ottawa bureau. 


Even if Mr. Cohen’s name would have 
appeared, would it have said “by Robert 
Cohen from the Herald’s Ottawa bureau’’? 
Would that have been the description which 
would have appeared in the Winnipeg 
Tribune? 


Mr. Balfour: What did they say? 


The Chairman: This is Robert Hill, whom 
they called the Tribune staff correspondent. 
What would they have called Mr. Cohen? 


Mr. Balfour: They would have called him 
the Tribune staff correspondent, I would say. 


Mr. Fortier: My question to you as the 
President of Southam Press now is: Do you 
consider this to be good newspaper practice? 


Mr. Balfour: Mr. Fortier, this is an error 
and this happens in the best regulated news- 
papers. We all dislike them very much. 


I have no doubt Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Swanson will go back having heard this and 
raise hell. 
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The Chairman: I think we are frank enoug! 

to say if the error had not happened on th 

coverage of this particular committee, w 
might not have noticed it. p 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. I am not going to folloy 
that up with other sentences; but on th 
matter of Southam News Services, I woul 
like to ask a couple of questions, if I may. 


Are you satisfied with the Canadian Pres: 
coverage of national and international events 


Mr. Balfour: I think Canadian Press cover 
age of national events is very thorougl 
Because it is shaded sometimes, the coverag 
is greyer than it might be if the individu: 
correspondent were writing for an individue 
newspaper. He has got to write in such | 
way; the whole thing has to be very, ver 
careful. 


Does that answer your question? 
Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Balfour: On international coverage ¢| 
we said here, it is a matter of dollars an 
cents. It just is not feasible in my opinion fc 
Canadian Press to afford correspondeni 
everywhere in the world to cover news fi) 
Canadians. It is filtered in as best they can 6] 
within their budget. 


In New York, London, Washington, Pari 
and so on, the news, which is collected k 
Reuters, A.P. and Agence France Presse | 
filtered through the C.P. bureaus in thos 
cities for the Canadian market, but ideal) 
this news should be written by Canadiai 
because the Canadian angle is sometim( 
missed because an American or a Frenchmé| 
or an Englishman is not as familiar with tl 
Canadian problem. 


| 


———— 


Mr. Fortier: Is this one of the reasons wl) 
Southam News Services exists? | 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: To complement the Canadié 
Press in correcting this or supplementing || 
which is the word? 


Mr. Munxo: I think supplement. 


Mr. Fortier: Within the Southam News Se) 
vices, would it be possible for head offices 
Toronto to kill a story emanating, let us saj 
from Ottawa under Mr. Charles Lynct) 
by-line? | 


Mr. Balfour: It has never happened and) 
think, as far as I am concerned, it would || 


, 
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ipossible because the judgment of whether 
story goes in or not is the judgment of the 
yblisher and the editor of the paper con- 
«ned. We do not become involved in that. 


Iie Chairman: May I, just on that point, 
y I think Mr. Lynch the day he was here 
roresenting himself as a member of the 
Tess Gallery made that clear that nothing 
lie this had ever happened. 


[ think Mr. Fortier’s question was: Could it 
Hogeh? 


Mr. Balfour: No, it could not happen. 


| think perhaps I should ask Mr. Munro to 
aswer that question. He is the Chairman of 
th Publishers Committee of the board of 
Sitham Press, delegated to that committee, 
hving authority to run the News Services. 
fim Southam News Services; articles in 


Mr, Fortier: How does this work? How do 
thse articles come to be published emanating 
doth by columnists, let us say. 


fr. Munro: I would be pleased to tell the 
ccimittee this. The News Services have been 
Ae for quite a few years. It really started 

y back in the thirties when Senator Bishop 
ofthe Upper House was a member of the 


ely services and did a remarkably fine job. 


t has now developed to where we have 14 
mi, some of our most highly qualified writ- 
er working for S.N.S. That is the way we 
an it. There are eight here in Ottawa, 

"e are six other bureaus, and you have the 
lis of the bureaus in the material. 


; is run by Charles Lynch as the director 
othe News Services and Patrick O’Callaghan 
ashe executive editor. He has been there for 
akut ten months. 


ow, that is the management, the two of 
thn. Each day writers are assigned to proba- 
bl the most important and interesting sto- 
‘ié or what looks like the most interesting in 
thr particular areas. 


ae fellows, of course, have to be self-start- 
tM although they get some direction from 
twa, such as a suggestion that perhaps this 
W'ion speech should be covered, or some 
‘itation in Bonn should be looked at, but 
a. day the writers develop one at least or 
nébe two stories and they are put on a 
rity good communications system that we 
a have. At night we file over the Canadian 
rs wire, a setup that Gil Purcell arranged 
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for us before he retired. This is very good. 
We get a good file at night. 


And then in the morning we have a very 
high speed communications system on a Telex 
right across the country. 


Mr. Fortier: 
communicated... 


Mr. Munro: Yes. 


Before these stories are 


Mr. Fortier: Are we to understand it is 
S.N.S.’s exclusive responsibility to decide 
whether or not they will be circulated? 


Mr. Munro: This is done particularly here 
in Ottawa by Mr. Lynch and Mr. 
O’Cailaghan. 


Mr. Fortier: And they are the sole judges 
as to whether or not a particular story will be 
put on the wire. 


Mr. Munro: As Chairman of the committee, 
I have nothing whatsoever to do with that 
decision. That is a functional, operational 
decision made right in the bureau and then, 
of course, when the stories reach the paper, 
as I said in my brief, the copy is not sac- 
rosanct. I have killed some of Lynch’s 
columns on occasions. I thought he was get- 
ting in the libel area. I should explain that. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you phone him before kill- 
ing it? 


Mr. Munro: No. I just killed it, but the 
editor is on the receiving end. 


All 11 editors have the freedom, of course, 
like I have with the Canadian Press, or any 
other, New York Times editors, to select what 
you consider the most interesting and signifi- 
cant stories of the day. That is the way it 
works. I think I have answered your question. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. Did you run Charles 
Lynch’s column on Mr. Malone last week? 


Mr. Munro. Oh, with relish, yes. I was with 
Charles in the days he was talking about. 


The Chairman: Do you sell these services to 
other non-Southam papers? 


Mr. Munro: We have investigated this and 
we have not had much success with it 
because the cost of these services is very 
high. If we could recover some of it, it would 
be very helpful, Senator Davey, but we have 
not had any takers. 


Charles Lynch’s column ran, I think, in the 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix occasionally and in 
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the London Free Press, but the cost of these 
News Services is getting quite high. 


Ten years ago it was about $80,000 a year 
and now it is crowding $450,000. 


The Chairman: I think that the South Star 
arrangement—perhaps we will return to that. 
I did not want to ask you about that specifi- 
cally, but did not Mr. Lynch’s column appear 
for a while in the Toronto Star at the begin- 
ning of that arrangement? 


Mr. Munro: When Ralph Allen was editor, I 
think they were... 


The Chairman: There were some Lynch 
columns in the Star. 


Mr. Munro: For a period, yes. 


The Chairman: May I turn to some of the 
senators, please, Mr. Fortier, because it is get- 
ting late. There are many of the senators who 
want to ask some questions. I believe Senator 
Everett is next. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Balfour, I wonder if 
you could tell me of the newspapers which 
you control which are unionized? 


Mr. Balfour: I think they all do in varying 
degrees, Senator Everett. Some completely, 
some not as completely. I do not think there 
is any newspaper which has not at least one 
union in it—except the North Bay Nugget. 
There is no union in the North Bay Nugget. 


We have a list here if you would like to be 
more specific. 


Senator Everett: No. I would like to take 
one paper that has all the unions and under- 
stand what unions it has and what those 
unions do. 


Mr. Balfour: The Ottawa Citizen, I think, is 
the most unionized. It has the Guild. It has 
just been certified by the International Typo- 
graphical Union although it is still negotiating 
@ contract. It has the stereotypers and the 
pressmen and mailers. 


Senator Everett: The Guild would deal 


with the editorials. 


Mr. Balfour: The Guild, as it was described 
the other day, is an industrial union and it 
deals with most of the white collar people in 
the Citizen. I think the advertising depart- 
ment is not involved. 


Senator Evereti: The other unions again 
Are Hit: 
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Mr. Balfour: The International Typograp 
Union, the Guild, the Stereo and 
Electro-typer. : 


Mr. Fisher: There is no pressmen unio 


Mr. Balfour: ...and the Mailers Union 


Senator Everett: I am sorry, I did noth 
that. | 


Mr. Balfour: IMU, International Mailer 


Senator Everett: This is a very gene 
question but I would be interested to kni 
Can you tell me some of the practices t 
these unions indulge in that add to the cc 
of operating a newspaper? I am think) 
especially of excess manning and featherb) 
ding. 


Mr. Balfour: Mr. Malone raised these qu 
tions the other day and I think they apply) 
Pacific Press perhaps to some degree. 


We have the International Typographi 
Union in other competitive cities so it doe; 
apply there. 


Generally speaking our relations with | 
union in our newspapers—and when I | 
“newspapers” I am not including the print, 
operation—are very good. We have had exi 
lent co-operation in the introduction } 
mechanization in automation in Hamili’ 
Winnipeg, Calgary and Edmonton where} 
the present time, we are in the process) 
either—have been or are in the process) 
changing the production processes. 


There are, of course, arguments with | 
unions at negotiating time. They want to | 
more jobs and we say you can run the pre: 
with fewer people. This is part of the nor 
bargaining process. 


Senator Everett: Are there any of ti 
practices which add substantially to the ‘ 
of operating a newspaper? 


Mr. Balfour: They certainly add to it bi 
would not say that in our newspapers gel: 
ally we have these specific problems to wi! 
Mr. Malone referred the other day; bu 
think the individual publishers are in a be? 
position to answer that than I am. : 


They know what they are, either manr! 
or other problems they have in their © 
plants. 


Senator Everett: Then, we will leavi' 


until the individual publishers appear. 
{ 
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In the brief you make a statement, item 18 
( page 7, and you say: 

“Because this company accepts as a 
desirable goal an increase in the number 
of viewpoints being expressed within a 
community, it established a number of 
years ago a policy that it would not own 
or manage more than one mass communi- 
cations outlet within any single com- 
munity. As a result of this policy, the 
company sold, in 1960 the controlling 
interest in two radio stations, in Calgary 
and Edmonton. Since that time the com- 
pany has expanded its total interest in 
broadcasting but only as an investor—not 
an operator.” 


Just dealing with these two stations, as I 
uderstand it you still retain 40 per cent of 
ts equity of Calgary and Edmonton. 


Vir. Fisher: The answer to that, Senator 
arett, is “yes”, although I would like to 
rer you to a statement which appears in the 
riort of the directors. This is in the Annual 
Roort, on page 10 of the Annual Report, 
wich is in the back of the brief, and it reads: 
_ “Some years ago the company estab- 
lished a policy whereby it would not 

manage or control broadcasting proper- 
ties in cities where it publishes daily 
_ newspapers. In 1960 controlling interests 
_in radio stations in Calgary and Edmon- 
ton were sold to Selkirk...”. 


Yext paragraph: 

_ “Since that time Southam’s interest in 

_ the electronic media has been that of an 

investor only. The company has not for 

| some years been responsible for the man- 

agement or operation of any broadcasting 
property.” 


venator Everett: Right. 


fr. Balfour: 


_ “We have now adopted a policy of con- 
_solidating, where possible our broadcast- 
ing investments. A specific objective is to 
eliminate those situations in which both 
this company and Selkirk holds interests 
in the same properties. Agreement in 
principle has been reached with Selkirk 
to this end. Any changes in ownership 
which result will require the approval of 
the Canadian Radio Television Commis- 
sion.” 


Je have negotiated the sale of 40 per cent 
fMalgary and 40 per cent of Edmonton radio 
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to Selkirk and these will be before the CRTC 
in due course. 


Senator Everett: Let us follow that through 
then. I understand your company holds 35 per 
cent interest in CHCH-TV. 


Mr. Fisher: That has also been negotiated 
and that is going before the CRTC in 
February. ~ 


Senator Everett: When you sell that inter- 
est, along with the other shareholders, to 
Selkirk you will hold 30 per cent of the 
voting shares, I think, and 30 per cent of the 
equity shares. 


Mr. Balfour: Approximately. 


Senator Everett: According to our calcula- 
tions when you sell your 35 per cent of CHCH 
to Selkirk, you will own 42 per cent of the 
equity shares of Selkirk? 


It would seem to me when you sell 40 per 
cent of Calgary and 40 per cent of Edmonton, 
you will be the majority equity shareholder 
in Selkirk. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 
Senator Everett: That will bring you... 


Mr. Balfour: I am sorry. That would be the 
case if Selkirk was not using any of its equity 
of non-voting shares for other purposes, but 
Selkirk is using treasury shares for other pur- 
poses which will result in an increase in the 
number of treasury shares outstanding, which 
will reduce our interest in the company. 


Senator Everett: Have you any idea to 
what roughly it will reduce that interest? 


Mr. Balfour: If the CRTC approves the sale 
of Niagara to Selkirk from its present share- 
holders and the shares of all the other compa- 
nies in which we now have an interest, and if 
it approves the other deals which Selkirk has 
made, one involving CKOY radio in Ottawa 
and Ottawa Cablevision... 


Senator Everett: Do you intend to sell that 
to Selkirk as well? 


Mr. Balfour: We have an interest in CKOY 
which is being sold to Selkirk. 


If the CRTC approves all these arrange- 
ments then, depending upon the sequence 
with which they approve them, and depend- 
ing on how many shares Selkirk uses for 
other purposes, we think we are going to end 
up with about 30 per cent. 
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Senator Everett: About 30 per cent. What 
would your high be when you have sold all 
your interests? Have you calculated that. 


Let us assume that there is no issue of 
treasury shares. 


Mr. Balfour: The issue of treasury shares 
has already been completed. Two hundred 
and seventy thousand were sold to the public 
last week. 


Senator Everett: Bringing your interest in 
Selkirk now to what? 


Mr. Balfour: I do not know. It could be 
calculated, but I do not have the figure in my 
head right now. 


Senator Everett: The point I am trying to 
make is that I realize, or at least I assume—in 
fact I know—you have been scrupulously 
careful not to control Selkirk in terms of 
voting stock. 


Mr. Balfour: We have told the CRTC and I 
have said publicly that we seek neither the 
control of the shares nor the majority of its 
equity. 


Senator Everett: That was the point I was 
concerned about. If you get to the point 
where you own more than 50 per cent of the 
equity, in a company such as yours that gives 
wide latitude of freedom to its publishers and 
editors and subsidiary companies, that would 
in your terms constitute a broad control. 


Even 30 per cent of a company that is 
holding as wide interests in broadcasting as 
Selkirk, still in your terms is a form of 
control. 


Mr. Balfour: I do not think so. 


Senator Everett: You are verey relaxed 
about your control. 


Mr. Balfour: I do not think so, Senator 
Everett, because Selkirk has a most peculiar 
share structure. It has got A and B shares. 
There are only 2,000 B which are issued to a 
Board of Directors of ten. 


Senator Everett: We are aware of that. 


Mr. Balfour: And of this we have three on 
that board, but the others have nothing to do 
with us. They are quite capable of exercising 
their own opinions and their own decisions. 


Senator Everett: That is often the Southam 
method, is it not? 
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Mr. Balfour: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Everett: That is often the Southa 
method. You can put yourself in the operati 
of a newspaper, for example, of allowing 
publisher a very wide jJatitude and, as I sa 
you are very relaxed about it. 


Mr. Balfour: I do not think the analogy 
the same in this other company, the majori 
of the directors of which are not Southa 
directors. 


Mr. Fisher: It is an interesting busine 
hypothesis, senator, that the more relaxed t 
minority shareholder is the more control 
has over the company. I think this is t 
interesting thing. 


Senator Everett: I thought it was ratt 
interesting too. 


Senator Prowse: That is why he is relaxec 
Senator Everett: Nevertheless... 


Mr. Balfour: Perhaps it could be said tl 
the B shares... 


Senator Everett: I just wonder if you wi 
not begging the question by having such 
enormous equity interest? 


Mr. Balfour: Because we are keeping 
about 30 per cent, I do not think we | 
begging the question. We were 30 per c 
when Selkirk was formed and we have j 
kept it at about that level and as recently 
last week or the week before last, we ha 
call offering us a large block of shares and 
said “No”. 


Senator Everett: And these treasury she 
will be issued to the general public, will thi 


Mr. Balfour: I do not know the details 
that. | 


Mr. Fisher: They are going to the gen! 
public, senator, in the sense that they are 
going—as far as I know—to any exis’ 
shareholders of Selkirk. | 


It is not a public issue in the full Securi 
Exchange definition of the term in that 
are being offered to a limited group of ir 
tutions which presumably have them in 4 
large lumps. | 


I have been told they were sold success 
very quickly. I do not know who bot 
them. 


Senator Evereti: Are you contemplatil 
secondary offering or is it just the ei 


| 


| 
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rtue of the issue of more treasury shares 
hich you held? 


‘Mr. Balfour: That particular transaction 
‘as a dilution of our interest because of the 
iereased number of treasury shares issued. 


Senator Everett: Yes. 


t 
Mr. Balfour: We are not contemplating a 
ccondary offer, no. 


Senator Everett: It is your policy to main- 
tn a 30 per cent equity interest, but no 
pre. 


IM Balfour: About that. 


Mr. Fisher: I do not think we would contin- 
. at 30 per cent exactly. 


Mr, Balfour: But that is where it has been 
i a number of years. 


Senator Everett: Well, we are looking into 
ly definite future now and you are talking 
3 per cent? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 
t 5 
venator Evereti: As an objective now? 


fr. Balfour: That is bringing it down to 30 
) cent, yes. 


jenator Everett: Yes. 


fr. Balfour: Perhaps we could put it on 
t record. The B shares which are really all 
gene shares that the directors own are 
isferred only with the approval of the 
TC. 


enator Everett: Yes. 
I! 


{r. Munro, in your brief you say “I am 
convinced that it might be advisable to 
Sblish regional councils.” You are talking 
tat press councils. 
_ “T would not be unhappy about a 
Western Press Council. It could wear a 
hair shirt for us all and we would take 
our lumps if and when we deserved them. 
‘There is a lingering question of how 
‘practical it would be. Would the public be 
any better protected and would they get 
better newspapers?” 


ow do you see this Western Regional 
Ts Council being formed, under what 
icy? 

os Munro: You are familiar with the 
“ture of the British Press Council? 
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Senator Everett: Yes. 


Mr. Munro: There are representatives of 
the public. There is probably a lay chairman, 
representative of the newspaper business. 
There is no representative from the govern- 
ment. Probably if it is going to work at allele 
has to be absolutely free of Government par- 
ticipation and it is financed by the 
newspapers. 


Senator Everett: Will the constitution be 
developed by the newspapers? 


Mr. Munro: Along the lines of the British 
Press Council. They have been in business for 
quite a few years now. Their structure seems 
to work. Whether the net result is effective is 
open to argument, but the problem about the 
Western Press Council—it is a very hypo- 
thetical suggestion of mine. 


Frank Watson and I have talked about it. 
Fred Malone and F.P. are so opposed to it, 
you could not get their participation proba- 
bly. You could not very well have a Press 
Council that does not serve the public in all 
aspects. 


Senator Everett: What we are interested in 
is your view at this stage more than its 
practicality. 


I noticed Mr. Williams in his brief said: 


“Despite this conviction about the integ- 
rity of newspapers as a whole, I would 
favour the establishment of a Press 
Council along the lines in Britain. It 
would be reassuring to the public to have 
an assessment of an independent party.” 


Would you go that far? 


Mr. Munro: I have still got some doubts. I 
do not quite agree with Mr. Williams to that 
degree, no. 


As I say, I am not convinced of this yet. I 
think the people in our business have to do 
an awful lot more talking about it. They only 
started to talk about this thing within the 
past year or year and a half to any degree. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Balfour, you say in 
item 46: 


“On balance, it would seem that the 
establishment of a court of appeal in the 
form of a Press Council modelled on the 
British example would enhance, rather 
than harm, the reputation of a responsi- 
ble newspaper and its editors. We would 
oppose one established by government 
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because it would become a creature of 
government.” 


Do you then agree with Mr. Williams’ 
opinion? 


Mr. Balfour: Generally I think that a press 
council would serve a useful purpose. I think 
a court of appeal would take the heat off 
newspapers. I think in rare circumstances it 
might have to deal with a complaint and 
issue censure. 


Generally speaking, I think it would justify 
the position taken by the individual newspa- 
pers. I aiso think it has a second major value 
and that is in the defence of the freedom of 
the press against the Government at all 


levels. 


Within the last week the British Press 
Council has been attacking vigorously some 
legislative proposals in the British House of 
Commons because in its judgment these will 
infringe on the rights of the press. 


I think it is very much easier for the public 
to accept an independent judgment of a press 
council which is not preaching in favour of 
special interest than it is for a government to 
accept the screams from newspapers who 
may be preaching to protect themselves. 


Senator Everett: How would you overcome 
the difficulty of which Mr. Malone speaks in 
establishing a press council? That, Sse Ivar. 
Malone’s opposition in this particular 
instance. 


Mr. Balfour: I have no answer to that. We 
have talked about it in Ontario. There would 
have to be a large enough number of newspa- 
pers ready to support it to make it work, and 
if it worked then I think the others who 
aren’t willing to participate now might feel 
later that they should join. 


I think public pressure might make them 
change their minds. 


Senator Everett: So it could be started in 
this way. 


Mr. Balfour: I think that is the only way. 
My personal hope is that the one they have 
been working on in Quebec will be estab- 
lished and then it will show that it performs a 
useful purpose and it will show how this can 
be done, the mechanics of it, and then we can 
perhaps learn from them. 


Senator Everett: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Special Senate Committee 


Senator Sparrow: In your brief at iter 
number 58 you refer to the Associated Pres 
Managing Editors Content Committee and i 
Sections A, B, C and D, you briefiy outlin 
their findings of the criticism given to th 
press in the United States. 


Perhaps I should read it into the recor 
“A. Editorial prejudice show by plac: 
ment of stories, size of headline 
unbalanced story content and length « 
stories, particularly in coverage of polit 
cal events. 

B. Half told stories resulting from por 
standards of reportorial research into tl 
background of news stories. 

C. Too succinct, imprecise, misleadin 
or inaccurate headlines. 

D. Over-attention to sensational ne\ 
of violence and insufficient attention 
serious news of community-wide cons 
quence.” al 


Now, you did not elaborate in that partic 
lar section as to whether you agree that tl 
is in fact true in Canada, and would you ha 
any comments on that? 


Do the reading public in Canada genera 
feel that this is the case? 


Mr. Munro: Senator Sparrow, I refer 
that in my brief—as a matter of fact, Iw 
some quotes from that report, and I said 
does apply in some degree in Canada. 


If we get criticism like this on a de! 
paper, we try to reduce them and limit th: 
as much as possible, but we get them. 


This is a daily struggle on any newsrc} 
operations to avoid and limit this sort 
thing. Really they focus right on some of | 
major problems. 


Senator Sparrow: So if a survey were C 
in Canada, you would assume similar find: 
would be reached? 


Mr. Munro: Rather similar comm 
would be made. I would think probably w 
you take our 100-odd papers and com] 
them with 100 similar ones in the State 
think probably you would get a better reé 
about public reaction from the Canadian ¢ 
Some of the American papers are Té 
pretty bad and we have very few bad one: 


Senator Sparrow: You are quoted, 
Munro, as saying: | 
“Charges of a credibility gap betvé 
newspaperrs and the public are pain 
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disconcerting, says Ross Munro, publisher 
' of the Edmonton Journal. 


Mr. Munro told the annual Newspaper 
in the Classroom seminar in Edmonton: 
| “The most biting lash that ever falls 
across my back is when some thoughtless 
soul makes the sweeping generalization, 
' "You can’t believe what you read in the 
papers...’ 

Mr. Munro added that coping with 
such statements gets a person into tangled 
arguments for ‘we all realize there are 
plenty of statements we don’t believe that 
are printed every day in newspapers, in 
magazines, or heard and seen on the air.’ 
“He said that he did not believe in, put 
' much trust in, or have faith in many 
_ statements made by politicians.” 


Isn’t that a rather sweeping generalization 
cout which you are critical in the paragraph 
id that statement you expect the public to 
\lieve this? 

f 

Mr. Munro: This is one of the lashes that 
«mes on his back. I was using that as an 
«ample because public life and political life 
icontroversial. People make statements here 
ery day in the House of Commons and the 
{nate that I do not necessarily have to 
tlieve in but we report them. That was the 
dint I was making. 


The reader sitting out there—we print 
tnterial, speeches, and all kinds of different 
tings. We do not expect him to believe it all 
keause he has his own opinions to form. All 
\: can offer is maybe a presentation of what 
Jople are saying and lay out the options as 
tzxy become available to us, but the cold 
cestion of what you believe in the paper, it 
iwide open. 


That is the point I was making to the 
tichers. You will excuse me if you think I 
\s attacking politicians totally—not at all. 


Senator Sparrow: You still agree with that 
i that you made, that you do not put 
ich trust or much faith in the statements of 
Hliticians? 

Mr. Munro: No. I think that is not exactly 


i the context of the total speech, if you do 
tt mind me saying that. 


Senator Prowse: You have been misquoted. 
Mr, Munro: I did not say that. 


Senator Sparrow: In item 55 you say: 
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“We do claim that our function is best 
performed by people who have no 
political, business, or other special 
interests...” 


Do you have in your group what you call 
Liberal and Conservative newspapers, or at 
least newspapers in some instances who take 
editorial stands? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, indeed. 


Senator Sparrow: How do you relate that 
to your statement? 


Mr. Balfour: I think we are talking here 
about the ownership of newspapers. 


Mr. Fisher: I 
talking... 


think perhaps we are 


Mr. Balfour: You have asked the question, 
senator, whether we have Liberal or Conser- 
vative newspapers. I guess you will have to 
ask the publishers and editorial staffs of those 
newspapers as to whether they consider 
themselves Liberal or Conservative. 


I think perhaps most of them would answer 
by saying they are all independent personally, 
but from time to time subscribe to and sup- 
port given candidates for political seats, or 
parties. 


Senator Sparrow: If a newspaper is consid- 
ered through its background a Liberal news- 
paper, do you try and maintain that tradition 
as such so that the editor or publisher who 
would come in would be—if it was a Liberal 


paper—of Liberal thinking or Liberal 
background? 
Mr. Balfour: Are you asking: Do we ask 


him his politics before we appoint him? 
Senator Sparrow: Yes. 
Mr. Balfour: No. 


Mr. Fisher: Nor do we seek any pledge 
from a publisher as to what politics he is 
going to pursue, and of course they change 
them. 


Senator Sparrow: Have you any examples 
of a newspaper changing from being tradi- 
tionally Liberal to Conservative? 


Mr. Munro: The Journal is a good example. 
We are right in Tory country almost. It was 
pretty solid Tory. In the last election we came 
out, after a lot of thinking, because it was an 
interesting decision, and supported Mr. Tru- 
deau and the Liberal party. 
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They had supported another Liberal some 
time in the past, but generally it has been 
Tory for many, many years, and when I was 
at ithe: 


The Chairman: Excuse me. Did that deci- 
sion cost you some readers? 


Mr. Munro: No, it did not, not that I am 
aware of. 


The Chairman: The point being that John 
Bassett when he was here said his 1963 
switch cost him 10,000 readers and the Globe 
and Mail also switched in 1963 and said it 
did not cost them any readers so I was curious 
to see what had happened in Edmonton. 


Mr. Munro: No, it was not noticeable or 
discernible at the time. 


The Chairman: What about in Winnipeg? 


Mr. Munro: In Winnipeg, it has been tradi- 
tionally—Ron Williams will be here this 
afternoon and if you do not mind, I would 
rather make no comment about this. 


The Chairman: I wanted to ask Senator 
Sparrow how many more questions he has? 


Senator Sparrow: Just a couple of short 
ones. 


The Chairman: Are there any other sena- 
tors that would like to ask questions? 


Senator Beaubien: I have Mr. 


Chairman. 


one, 


Senator Prowse: I want to ask one question. 
I would like to ask it of Mr. Munro, because 
he is here now. 


The Chairman: It does not apply to this 
afternoon? 


Senator Prowse: No. It applies to a particu- 
lar situation in the Edmonton Journal which I 
think would be of interest. 


The Chairman: It being five minutes past 
one, I am wondering and I am going to sug- 
gest that we adjourn now until 2.30 p.m., 
subject to the committee’s feelings, and at 
2.30 p.m. we perhaps take half an hour, from 
2.30 to 3 o’clock and then rather arbitrarily at 
3 o’clock we will turn to the discussion of the 
newspapers. 


Would that meet everyone’s approval 
because in,a sense if we try to finish now we 
will be through the lunch hour. 
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I would suggest we come back at 2.30 p.m. 
and have Senator Beaubien, Senator Sparrow 
and then Senator Prowse ask their questions 
and then at 3 o’clock we will turn to the 
papers. 


The Committee adjourned at 1.05 pm. 
(Upon resuming at 2.30 p.m.) 
_..Continuation of Southam Press Limited. | 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, if I 
may call this session back in order, I would 
remind the senators that before we proceed to 
the questioning that I am most anxious to 
terminate the Southam Press Limited part of 
the presentation by 3 o’clock, although I am 
sure Mr. Balfour and his confreres will be 
here for the rest of the afternoon and availa- 
ble for questions. As far as the formal presen- 
tation is concerned, I would think that w 
might terminate in half an hour. . 


When we adjourned I think Senator Spar- 
row was asking some questions. 


Senator Sparrow: I have just two shor’ 
ones for explanation purposes. In number 53 
of your brief you refer to pressure groups) 
How do you define a pressure group as if 
affects a newspaper? 


Mr. Balfour: Senator Sparrow, I think th 
committee in its questionnaire to us referre( 
to pressure groups. This is merely an answe. 
to say there were no pressure groups exertin; 
any pressure at the corporate level. Thi 
individual newspapers have to answer fo 
themselves. - 


Senator Sparrow: You didn’t really defin 
it as such. The guidelines did not define it a 
such either. 


Mr. Balfour: There are none of any kind-| 
political, economic, or from our customers. 


Senator Sparrow: All right. In the Guid 
lines for Briefs there is a question “Is ther 
an establishment which controls the mas 
media in Canada or any one of the media? 
Now “establishment” was not explained thei) 
and I believe in 48 you answer the questio 
directly: 

“In the generally accepted definition ‘ 
the term there is no establishment thi 
controls mass media in Canada or at 
one of the media.” 


What would your definition of the “esta 
lishment” be there? / 
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, Mr. Balfour: Of the power elite. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. Any further expla- 
nation other than that? What power elite? 


Mr. Balfour: 
definitions... 


Have you any _ further 


_ Mr. Munro: I suppose you are defining an 
sstablishment, and presumably there are 
many, as being a group of people that have 
similar background and come from the same 
ort of economic strata such as almost a 
‘amily relationship... 


| Senator Sparrow: A family compact? 


Mr. Munro: Your word, senator, not mine, 
Ve have found it easier to answer the ques- 
ion because you used the term and we didn’t. 


The Chairman: I would like to quote 
Jesmond Morton in the Canadian Forum on 
ais point. You have heard me make this 
uotation before. “It does not matter 
rhether the North Bay Nugget belongs to 
oy Thomson, Max Bell or the local drygoods 
aerchant. They are all without a single 
xception in the same kind of hands. They all 
elong to the Canadian business community 
nd they all do what that community wants.” 


Do you agree with that statement? 


Mr. Balfour: I think, in that newspapers are 
‘business, that we all belong to the Canadian 
asiness community. 


‘The Chairman: The CLC charged you fel- 
Ws with a conspiracy of silence. Would you 
‘mment on that in regard to your activity? 


‘Mr. Balfour: I would deny it emphatically. 
(ar larger newspapers have labour colum- 
‘Sts. I think the CLC mentioned in its brief 
‘e Vancouver Province columnist. I know 
‘'e Hamilton Spectator has one. That perhaps 
yu could pursue further if you wish, sir, 
‘th the individual publishers. 


The Chairman: Thank 
Yarrow? 


you. Senator 


Senator Sparrow: You referred to Southam 
Hlowships. How many fellowships per year 
«® you referring to? 


Mr. Balfour: Five, I think. 


Mr. Munro: We don’t stipulate a number 
tt there have been five each year for the 
\t seven years, 


_ The Chairman: The other day I asked F. P. 
8d the Globe and Mail about mastheads and 


| 
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so on and I gather the fact that your paper 
belongs to the Southam Company is on the 
masthead. 


Mr. Munro: In every case, I believe. 


The Chairman: How long has that been the 
practice? 


Mr. Munro: For ten years, I believe. 
The Chairman: It is an old established. nis 
Mr. Munro: Oh, yes. 


The Chairman: I think Senator Everett had 
some questions. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Balfour, do you know 
whether Selkirk is buying Quebec Telemedia 
from Power Corp.? 


Mr. Balfour: I know it is not. 
Senator Everett: Is Mr. Beaubien buying it? 


Mr. Balfour: I think you would have to ask 
him, sir. 


Senator Everett: Yes. This issue of 275,000 
shares which was privately placed, does that 
have anything to do with Quebec Telemedia? 


Mr. Balfour: No. 


Senator Everett: I notice in item 52 page 18 
you make the statement: 


“It may be observed generally that 
while the advertising ratio tends to 
increase directly with the volume of 
advertising, the absolute amount of read- 
ing matter tends to increase also. One 
need not labour the point that there is 
more reading matter in a newspaper 
which averages 70 pages with 60 per cent 
advertising than one which averages 16 
pages with 40 per cent advertising.” 


Would that be a form of argument for one- 
newspaper-cities—that we might be better 
served in terms of news content? 


Mr. Balfour: I have never thought of it as 
an argument. It doesn’t appeal to me as an 
argument. 


Senator Everett: It would seem to me that 
in a one-newspaper-city the news hole could 
be larger. 


Mr. Balfour: I think that would not be the 
case, sir. 


Senator Everett: Taking this... 
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Mr. Balfour: You have two newspapers and 
therefore you get the news content of two 
newspapers in relation... 


Senator Everett: There would be a lot of 
duplication in them. 


Mr. Balfour: There might be, but not neces- 
sarily so. 


Senator Everett: What you are saying is a 
paper that averages 70 pages with 60 per cent 
advertising contains more than the one that 
averages 16 pages with 40 per cent 
advertising? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator Everett: So that would lead one to 
believe the one newspaper town would more 
likely be able to carry. the . pages_.of 
advertising. 


Mr. Balfour: Let’s look at Winnipeg. I think 
the percentage in the Free Press is something 
over 60 per cent and the percentage in the 
Tribune is somewhere between 50 to 55 per 
cent. In the aggregate I think you are getting 
more than you would with a great big Free 
Press. Instead of having Eaton’s in two news- 
papers you would have the same amount of 
Eaton’s, or perhaps a little bit more, in one 
newspaper. In the aggregate you would not 
get as much reading matter. 


Senator Everett: I have two other points. 
One is to congratulate Southams on item 56, 
Training and Education. I don’t think I need 
to ask questions on that. There is one small 
question on item 58 where you say that there 
is criticism by the public that headlines were 
too succinct. I would think that is what a 
headline should be. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. I am only quoting from 
somebody else here. Headlines should be suc- 
cinct; I agree. 


Senator Everett: That is all, thank you. 


Senator Prowse: Was that a series of head- 
ings taken from a questionnaire? 


Mr. Balfour: I took it from a report. 


Senator Prowse: An American report that 
had a whole flock of things? 


Mr. Balfour: These were some of them, yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fisher, what happened 
to the weekly paper you bought when you 
bought the Gazette? Is it still functioning? 
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Mr. Fisher: Yes. 

The Chairman: Where is it? 

Mr. Fisher: The lakeshore. 

The Chairman: Is it a paid publication? 


Mr. Fisher: Do you mean do the subscriber: 
pay forait, yes: 


The Chairman: Is it not just a community 
neighbourhood shopping news? 


Mr. Fisher: No. 
The Chairman: It serves that community? 
Mr. Fisher: Yes, I believe so. 


The Chairman: Would you analogize tha 
position there with the position of the Sta 
and Telegram in Toronto with communitie 
weeklies they own in the environs o 
Toronto? | 


Mr. Fisher: I think the motives that led th 
previous owners of the Gazette to make the 
investment were essentially the same motive 
as the Star and Telegram. 


The Chairman: And _ presumably th 
motives for you sustaining its operation? 


Mr. Balfour: We are not sustaining tt 
operation. It is self-sustaining. 


Mr. Fisher: We found no argument f 
shutting it down. 


The Chairman: What is the circulation? 
Mr. Fisher: Seven thousand odd. | 
The Chairman: Where is it printed? 
Mr. Fisher: At the Gazette. 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse, do y 
have any questions? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. I would like to 2: 
Mr. Balfour a question first. 


In the matter of the independence of t} 


publishers, how are the publishers appoint 
to the papers? 


Mr. Balfour: I am glad you asked that 
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Senator Prowse: I thought you might id} 


Mr. Balfour: The publishers are appoint! 
by the board of directors of Southam Pre; 
firstly on the recommendation of those of 5 


1 the head office in consultation with an 
xecutive committee. 


Senator Prowse: Of the board of directors? 


Mr. Balfour: Of the board of directors. And 
ie appointment is confirmed by the board. 


Senator Prowse: And then are they given a 
mtract or do they hold appointment at the 
easure of the directors? 


‘Mr. Balfour: I don’t think anyone has a 
intract—at the pleasure. 


Senator Prowse: So that they are in the 
ysition where the board of directors might at 
uy time decide to dispense with their 
‘vices? 


Mr. Balfour: This is true. 


Senator Prowse: There have been occasions 
\iere you have, I believe. I think the Citizen 
sme years ago... 


Mr. Balfour: No, sir. I think the publisher 
c the Citizen may have discharged an editor 
¢ the Citizen. I can think of two instances 
vere publishers have been removed from 
cice, and in both cases it was because of 
thaviour and not because of anything to do 
vth their performance, their editorial perfor- 
nince or anything like that. 


Senator Prowse: But the power would be 
tere in the board of directors at any time to 
rjlace any publisher? 


Mr. Balfour: The power would be there in 
t board of directors. The board of directors 
iL7 people composed of employed and non- 
eployed directors; five of the publishers are 
0 that board and if there was any arbitrary 
tMve to dismiss Ross Munro I think there 
Wuld be five votes right off the bat to defend 

lL. 


senator Prowse: The point I am getting at 

iseffective control of the conduct of the 
Sup, or the individual papers in the group, 
tin is in the hands of men who are them- 
sves_ responsible for the direction of 
irividual sections of the group. Is _ this 
C(rect? 


fr. Balfour: Not at all, sir. There are 17 on 
tt board and if I might refresh my memory 
for head Office, five publishers, senior execu- 
ti: of the printing company, senior executive 
ofhe business publications company, roughly 
‘én non-employed directors. 


Mass Media 
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Senator Prowse: 
employed? 


There are seven non- 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: As against five who are 
employed? 


Mr. Balfour: No, sir. Nine employed direc- 
tors at the moment. We try to maintain a 
balance between inside and outside directors. 
At the moment it is slightly down and proba- 
bly by the next appointment it will come 
back in again. 


Senator Prowse: When you say “we” who 
do you mean? 


Mr, Balfour: The board. 


Senator Prowse: So this is really a group of 
newspapers that are run where the weight of 
authority is in the hands of the publishers of 
those individual units. Would that be correct? 


Mr. Balfour: Publishers and their associ- 
ates, because this includes Gordon Fisher as a 
director, and I am a director, and neither of 
us are publishers. 


Senator Prowse: No. What I am getting at 
is this: there was a suggestion made by one 
group that appeared before us that it might 
be a useful thing to maintain independence of 
the press if the decision as to whether pub- 
lishers could be hired and fired and senior 
people could be hired and fired would be 
determined by the editorial staff themselves. 
If you get down too low it gets to be a form 
of internal politics and leaves everybody con- 
fused and perhaps a little worried. I was won- 
dering if in your organization, from what you 
had said, that out of your 19 votes on the 
board of directors nine are in the hands of 
men who are themselves publishers of news- 
papers, then it would appear to me there are 
nine votes there as against seven devoted 
clearly to the business side of it, and they 
therefore carry the weight? 


Mr. Balfour: Not exactly, sir, because there 
are only five actual publishers and there are 
four of us who are in the corporate office. 


Senator Prowse: I see. And then there are 
seven others, people who have purely a busi- 
ness interest? 


Mr. Balfour: Two other employed directors; 
one who is the senior officer of the printing 
subsidiary and one of whom is the senior 
officer of the business publications subsidiary. 
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Senator Prowse: One more question, you 
see your publishers once every three months; 
did you tell us? 


Mr. Balfour: We meet as a board with them 
once every three months. I see them oftener 
than that because I am roaming around the 
country. 


Senator Prowse: They are continually being 
visited by people from the head office? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. They are coming down to 
the east and they come in and spend a couple 
of hours or half a day with us. 


Senator Prowse: How often do you get your 
financial report? 


Mr. Balfour: Every month. 


Senator Prowse: And somebody at head 
office does look over those? 


Mr. Balfour: I do. 


Senator Prowse: That is your concern. Now, 
in the matter of concentration, I notice that in 
the Province of Alberta 77.7 per cent of the 
people who buy newspapers in the Province 
of Alberta, daily newspapers in the Province 
of Alberta, buy a Southam paper. 


Mr. Balfour: That is correct. 


Senator Prowse: That is a pretty high 
degree of concentration. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, sir. It is fortuitous in a 
way and it is historic. The Calgary Herald 
was purchased in 1908 when Calgary was a 
very small town and when the Herald was a 
very small paper. The same thing in Edmon- 
ton in 1912. In each case there was and in one 
ease there still is competition. If our papers 
have grown I think it is because they were 
good. 


Senator Prowse: Now we get to the point of 
the variety of voice and you don’t have a 
head office policy, or do you, in this regard, in 
order to try and maintain a variety of voices? 


Mr. Balfour: Sir, I think there is a variety 
of voices in Alberta. I am sure you know that 
the Herald and the Journal do not necessarily 
agree. 


Senator Prowse: And do not necessarily cir- 
culate in the same area either? 


Mr. Balfour: No; but you mentioned the 
whole province and said we had 77 per cent 
of the province. 
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Senator Prowse: Of course in Edmonto. 
you have 100 per cent. 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: So I was giving you th 
benefit of the addition. 


Mr. Balfour: Thank you very much. 


Senator Prowse: Now having set that back 
ground I would like to move to Mr. Munr 
because I think the Journal has been con 
cerned with this question. 


The Chairman: I don’t want to transgres 
on the time of the other publishers or on th 
time of Mr. Balfour and the Southam preser 
tation. On the other hand, I think that Sene 
tor Prowse has been very fair in waiting 1 
ask that question. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Munro, what step 
what experiments have you made; whi 
steps did you take and what is being dor 
and what is your opinion as to the state ¢ 
the other voices being provided to the new! 
paper reading public in the City of Edmonte 
and its environs taking in everything fro) 
north of Carstairs in the Province. 


Mr. Munro: Mr. Chairman, there is a vel 
definite policy and effort made in this area ° 
provide opportunities for people who disse} 
or disagree, or have opinions that vary Wi 
ours, or with the Government, or anyboc 
else. To have these opinions aired in tl 
newspaper one of the more interesting expe 
iments was taken a few years ago by n 
predecessor the late Basil Dean and he intr 
duced the “Journal for Dissent.” This is a fl 
page generally opposite the editorial page ai 
it ran three times a week, and they invit) 
articles from various people in the commu! 
ty; they paid for them. It was quite a succe 
and it caused a lot of interest, and I think 
was a very fine move because it did give tl 
relief to people who felt their views were fr 
being properly heard. 


Like a lot of features these things wan 
and this one did. The articles became lk 
pointed, some of them were just trivia and 
shrunk to twice a week, and once a week, a 
just about the time I got to the Journal neal 
two years ago it was just in its last day 


It is sometimes hard to sustain somethi 
like this in a relatively small city. This is 1) 
a big Canadian city, not like Toronto whe 
the Star can do quite an interesting expe 
ment in the off-ed page inviting people 
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rite in. With two million population they 
ave lots of people who will contribute. 


I cannot really explain the demise of this 
-ecial feature in any other way than it just 
ters out. Now what we do is pretty ortho- 
ox, but it seems to work. We devote a lot of 
yace to letters to the editor, not just on the 
_litorial page, but if you are looking at the 
-yurnal you will see the editorial page is not 
e total amount and sometimes there are two 
three columns in the paper. We have lots 
letters to the editor on any subject. 


think I mentioned earlier that censorship 
these letters is not very severe. We have to 
itch to protect ourselves against libel and 
(scenity, and things like this, and just 
gaight kookiness, but we have an off-ed 
ge of a full eight columns. It started last 
fptember and it is opposite the editorial 
ge. We are getting more and more articles 
| that page. Where a person writes a long 
Iter we will turn it into an article and we 
1 play it better and use some art and good 
fads and things like that. That is what we 
ci doing now. Of course, if there is a lot of 
potest and dissent opinion it can be made 
jo a news story. For instance, if a Cabinet 
Mnister racks us over—we don’t get along 
1 well with the Social Credit government. 


Tey feel they are being beleaguered by the 
piss of Alberta and I think it is unjustified, 
Ware questioning and inquiring. If a Cabinet 
miter makes a strong attack on us, this 
Wl probably wind up as a news story on the 
fiat page. 


Tow everything can be improved, but I am 
Teonably well satisfied the Journal is giving 
&d exposure to dissent in this area. 


enator Prowse: Now I imagine you follow 

4aormat that we have had explained to us 

bore that you have editorial meetings, I 

ve every morning, with your editorial 
rd? 


| ir. Munro: Editorial page... 


_ @mator Prowse: Editorial page people, the 
feyws that write the opinion stories. 


| Bo Munro: Yes, we meet every morning. 
1 


*nator Prowse: You discuss things back 
forth and you come to a consensus, or 
G0; somebody say “This is what you are 
80g to write today.’? 


ln Munro: When you get four or five 
Pele it is very hard to get a consensus. 


ail 
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Some people will opt out. In general terms 
the majority opinion will prevail. Sometimes 
the editor will intervene and say “I think you 
are all wrong. I think we should go down this 
route.” 


I don’t get there every day, but I get there 
quite regularly. It is a great way to keep in 
touch with what is going on in the communi- 
ty because these fellows are all over the place 
and sometimes I direct a line that I think we 
should be taking, but it is not very arbitrary. 
I haven’t been very arbitrary here or in any 
other papers. You don’t have to be. 


Senator Prowse: Let us suppose this situa- 
tion where you have one of these meetings 
and you are going to be in favour of a ring 
road, to take an illustration. One of these 
fellows says “I am opposed to it. I am not 
going to write that.” Now what happens? 
Does he get to write the ring road? 


Mr. Munro: I think it is general on our 
papers we don’t compel an editorial writer to 
write an editorial that he has no conviction 
about. 


Senator Prowse: The Globe and Mail said 
that their men were professionals and it was 
very, very seldom they reached a point where 
a fellow did not say “All right. If this is what 
you want I will write it.” You don’t follow 
that policy? 


Mr. Munro: It would not arise very often. If 
it did I would not instruct the man to write it, 
no. That is a curious approach. Our people 
are professional too, but I would think it 
offensive to a professional person to tell him 
to do something he doesn’t believe in. 


Senator Prowse: I wanted to hear the other 
side of the question. Then do you ever ask a 
fellow who dissents strongly, and presumably 
represents a certain element of public opin- 
ion, then to write his own opinion—not as an 
editorial for the paper, but his own expres- 
sion of opinion for the off-ed page? Have you 
ever done that? 


Mr. Munro: Yes, I have done it. I can’t 
think of it, not recently, but I have done it. It 
is a good technique. I can think of one classic 
example when I was at the Province during 
the Suez episode. The paper took a stand in 
favour of British policy, which was gunboat 
diplomacy. There was a writer on the staff, 
very well known in the country, and he was 
outraged at this. We ran a piece on the off-ed 
page and I don’t think we ever received more 
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letters in the history of the Province. We 
were deluged. He took the Egyptian—anti- 
British line. It stirred the whole town up. 
That is one example. 


Senator Prowse: Would there be a useful 
purpose where you have a one-newspaper 
town, which is becoming an increasing prob- 
lem to freedom of the press, actually could 
there be devised a process whereby a newspa- 
per—where there is one paper in a communi- 
ty and where they could afford to do it, which 
most of the larger papers could, to set up two 
editorial pages—an on-page and an off-page? 
In other words, the fors and agins and argue 
with themselves. In other words, present the 
two opposing opinions on opposite sides of the 
page so the people could read both points of 
view. Is too much of a dream to work? 


Mr. Munro: I think it might be a dream. It 
looks like it might be an interesting solution 
to this kind of problem, but I don’t think it 
would be too practical. Nobody would know 
what the paper stood for to start with. I think 
we have to give certain leadership in a 
community. 


Senator Prowse: When you talk about what 
the paper stands for, I was reading on page 4, 
of the Journal brief: 

“At times the Journal’s voice is delib- 
erately muted because it would be an 
abuse of our editorial power to be stri- 
dent in some local situations where there 
are sharp clashes of opinion.” 


Now is it not possible that you contribute 
to public apathy and leave the impression 
that the subject cannot really be that impor- 
tant by remaining muted when you might 
create a more useful dialogue by saying “We 
cannot agree on this but here are what two of 
our men think.” Or, “Here are two points of 
view.” 


Mr. Munro: Yes; introduce two points of 
view, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Rather than be muted? 


Mr. Munro: Well, that was a reference to 
the situation that existed very, very seldom. I 
don’t think we very often back away from 
something. Sometimes in a community there 
is an inflammatory situation and probably it 
is more prudent and in the public interest not 
to intrude at that point. You might do it at a 
later time. Sometimes you delay your com- 
ment, and I think that is fair enough. Like 
this reference to the Eaton’s story. I think the 
Globe and Mail said: “Sure, we are going to 
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do it but we are going to find out what it 
all about.” We can’t all chase ambulances ¢] 
way we used to. I hope those days are over, 


Senator Prowse: Well if you had anoth 
paper in town and they were chasing an 
bulances you would too? 


Mr. Munro: I am not so sure. I think 
would keep going the same way we are ar 
try and improve the solid news content of tl 
paper, particularly improve the news we a 
carrying. 


Senator Prowse: If you had two paper 
wouldn’t you or the news editor be readir 
the first edition of the other paper to see th 
everything that was in it was in yours? 


Mr. Munro: Yes, we would give anothi 
paper a real run. 


Senator Prowse: And if they chased amb 
lances you would too? Would you say th 
one newspaper has made for more responsib 
journalism? 


Mr. Munro: I find it quite a burden, as 
mentioned earlier. In a sense you can arg) 
that the excesses of competition are som 
times quite severe. I don’t think they are 
great as in the past. I am thinking of Toror 
20 years ago. That was a pretty wild fight al 
the way news was played then was astonis 
ing at times. 


Senator Prowse: Have you any way as 
publisher of knowing in a one-newspaf 
town whether the fellows are doing a ] 
covering the news? s 


Mr. Munro: Yes. You catch the devil irc 
the public if you don’t cover the commun;| 
and when we fall down we hear about it. | 
really hear about it. 


Senator Prowse: How do you hear? 


Mr. Munro: I get it generally on the pho} 
I have an open line and anybody can ree 
me and they can reach me at home. I list! 
number which is a dangerous thing to d 


Senator Prowse: Thank you very much, 1) 
Munro. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Fortiel 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Balfour, I was very int 
ested in your answers, as well as Mr. Fishe} 
to Senator Everett’s questions on broadcast 
and your interest in Selkirk. In view of yi 


declaration of principle in the brief wht 


” 


vas read in fact into the record by Senator 
verett this morning, and in view of what I 
‘ould have to term your very substantial 
iterest in Selkirk, I must ask you this ques- 
on: Why did you—and when I say “you” I 
ean you as a corporate entity dealing 
ainly with publishing of newspapers—why 
id you invest in broadcasting companies? 


Mr. Balfour: I think the answer to that, sir, 
| that we are involved in communications 
id this is one of the facets of communica- 
‘ns. We have deliberately limited ourselves 
‘ the field of communications but therefore 

ranging over the field and not confining 
(rselves to one aspect of that field or one 
jeet of that field. 


Mr, Fortier: In one facet, the written press, 
ju own and control; in another press, the 
ectronic press, you just invest? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes, that is right. 
\ 


Mr, Fortier: Indeed you consider it such an 
portant investment, as indeed it is, that you 
tive had since 1967 a vice president who is 
ijcharge of broadcasting. Is that not so? Mr. 
\chael Harrison? 


ur. Balfour: Yes. This was probably, in 
Mrospect, probably the wrong title. 


Mr. Fortier: What does he do now in 
rerospect? 


fr, Balfour: He keeps his eye on what is 
te on in the broadcasting field, but he 
inly now is looking into the new areas of 
camunication which may develop. 


fr, Fortier: The facsimile press and cable 
tevision, this sort of thing? 


In, Balfour: Data—whatever you call 
itall that sort of thing. 


fr. Fortier: Would he in any way in view 
Ofhis title—and if his title is misleading 
Plise say so—would he have particular 
reonsibility for how Selkirk, for example, is 
runing? 


'. Balfour: No: not any more than 
G-don Fisher here, who is also a director. 


_ % Fortier: So his main responsibility is 
hoto keep an eye on Southam’s investment 
in jelkirk? 

un Balfour: No. 


-\t, Fisher: May I clarify the answer a little 
it I think we have felt in meeting our 
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responsibility to our shareholders that we 
have to keep our minds open to the possibili- 
ty that the technology of communications 
may change. That is not a particularly bril- 
liant observation because it very obviously is 
changing. One of the reasons we are interest- 
ed in broadcasting as an investment is 
because of the obvious possibility Gn our 
brief we don’t foresee it in the next ten 
years) the very obvious possibility that the 
backroom boys may come up with some new 
method of laying down the type of news that 
is our business in the homes of people who 
are subscribers. We would certainly want to 
reserve the right, and we would argue very 
Strongly that as newspaper publishers we 
should be extended the right, I think, of 
making sure that if there is a more efficient 
way of selling our product to our customers 
we want to protect that possibility. 


Mr. Fortier: If that day arrived, and as you 
say in your opinion it is not within the next 
ten years, but if it did arrive have you con- 
sidered whether you would be seeking a sta- 
tion on a cable network or would you use a 
common carrier? 


Mr. Fisher: Well, it is hard now to define a 
hypothetical case that might exist 15 to 20 
years from now. I think we would be pre- 
pared to argue that a cable broadcaster, who 
is some future cable broadcaster and who has 
the future technology of laying down our pro- 
duct, should extend to us the rights that he 
would extend to anybody else to use his 
common carrier facilities. 


Mr. Fortier: Would it be fair to say that 
with that thought in mind you are protecting 
your investment in Selkirk to hedge against 
that possibility? 


Mr. Fisher: Yes; that is one of the thoughts. 
“Hedge” is the right word, I think. 


Mr, Fortier: I wonder if we could apply our 
mind to the Southstar Publishers Limited in 
which you own 50 per cent equity interest 
with the Toronto Star. I would ask you, Mr. 
Balfour if you could tell us how Southstar is 
run? Who has the deciding voice? 


Mr. Balfour: Southstar is run as a corpora- 
tion. Ed Mannion is the President and Chief 
Executive Officer. The Toronto Star has a 50 
per cent interest as we have. In this particu- 
lar case there is provision, should there be a 
major disagreement between the sharehold- 
ers, for dissolution of the company. 


‘Mr. ‘Fortier:. There js? 
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Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Does anyone have a preponde- 
rant voice at the moment? 


Mr. Balfour: No. I should clarify that. We 
have increased the board of directors to nine. 
Actually the president of the company, who is 
an employee of the company, theoretically 
holds the balance of power. 


Mr. Fortier: Are there any parallels to be 
drawn between this situation and the Pacific 
Press situation in Vancouver? 


Mr. Balfour: I don’t think so. I think the 
situation is entirely different. We are publish- 
ing a supplement there, not two different sup- 
plements, but one supplement which is 
appearing in our own newspapers and in the 
Toronto Star, and a number of other 
newspapers. 


Mr. Fortier: I would go one step further. 
There is Magna Media Limited? 


Mr. Balfour: That is advertising sales. 
Mr. Fortier: Advertising sales only. 


The Chairman: How about production? Is 
there not some joint production arrangement? 


Mr. Balfour: We have a contract with 
Montreal Standard. We have nothing to do 
with their company. 


The Chairman: But the Montreal Star will 
print both the Weekend and Canadian and 
the sales force of Weekend and Canadian will 
be common. : 


Mr. Balfour: That is correct. 


The Chairman: Would it be unfair then to 
say there is no longer any competition in the 
weekend rotogravure field in Canada? 


Mr. Balfour: I think it would not be true. 
There is certainly competition on the editorial 
end and the terms under which this company 
operates permit us to spend our budget, our 
editorial budget, and Montreal Standard to 
spend its editorial budget. I am trying to 
remember what the safety valve is. I think I 
am correct in saying that we each prepare a 
budget and the larger budget is the one which 
is accepted. 


The Chairman: I am not sure I understand 
you. 
Mr. Balfour: Well, Montreal Standard—the 


Weekend magazine—says it is going to cost a 
million dollars for ‘the’ editorial product in 
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1970, and the canadian says it is going 
spend $1,200,000 in 1970. Weekend may spe 
up to $1,200,000. 


The Chairman: 
completely? 


Why not merge th 


Mr. Balfour: Because we want to have t 
voices. 


The Chairman: Why? 


Mr. Balfour: Because we are in differ 
papers. We are not appearing... 


The Chairman: Not in the same commun: 
You are in different papers? 


Mr. Balfour: Yes. 


The Chairman: I was going to say to 
Senators that we will be having the week« 
papers coming before our committee in 
course of things and I don’t want to spin 
discussion out endlessly but for my ¢ 
understanding, Mr. Mannion is in comp) 
control of Southstar? 


Mr. Balfour: Chief Executive Officer 
Southstar. 


The Chairman: Well, I have other questi 
for another time. 


Mr. Fortier: Does Southstar actively s| 
new newspapers in competition with | 
Montreal Standard? 


Mr. Balfour: It certainly has and presw’’ 
bly will go after ones which are not carr}! 
either. 


Mr. Fortier: And you were doing tha’ 
competition with the Montreal Standard. 


The Chairman: What was the philoso 
behind the Magna Media development? V: 
was the reason for it? 


Mr. Balfour: Would you like to answer & 
one? 


Mr. Fisher: To clarify the point, there v! 
two aspects to the arrangement. One 3 
Magna Media, the joint selling of advertis, 
I think the rationale for that was both mi 
zines came to the conclusion, which I hav 
doubt was the correct one, that they were(( 
really competing with the other because |? 
were not selling the same audiences, ‘ 
were competing with other media for adi! 
tising, and the most effective. way to sell 
virtues of weekend rotogravure supplem!! 
to those advertisers was to get together ‘ 


make a stronger pitch: 
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_Now there is no suggestion here of a com- 
med sell, and the advertiser could buy one 
» the other or both. So much for the adver- 
sing selling. That is Magna Media. 


| 
The rationale for the printing contract for 


madian magazine going to the Montreal 
‘andard Publishing Company was simple. 
"ley were the cheapest printers for that pub- 
vation and we were interested, Southstar 
us interested in buying at the lowest price. 
‘ey had the printing plant with the capacity 
{do it and it just made good sense. 


The Chairman: In the realm of advertising 
tough Magna Media you don’t offer 
pckages? 


Mr. Balfour: There are no package prices. 
fa I right on that? 


Mr, Fisher: I haven’t seen any rate card on 

Wekend magazine and Canadian magazine. 
Ie advertiser has the choice of whether he 
wnts one or the other or both. 


Mr. Fortier: In all three instances dealing 
wh the same salesmen? 


Mr. Fisher: Yes, 


“he Chairman: There is no discount for 
bring both as against buying only one? 


fr, Fisher: I don’t know the answer. It 
wild be good sense to discount because they 
ai both printed in the same plant. 

| 


he Chairman: We will talk about that 
lar, Are there any other questions the sena- 
to have? 


{r. Fortier: I have one more question. 


1 view of the representations made before 
th committee by the Canadian Labour Con- 
gris last week, do the Southam News Ser- 
vis have a labour reporter? 


he Chairman: I think we dealt with that. 


t, Balfour: No, sir. The Southam News 
Serice does not but the various Southam 
ne spapers do. 

he Chairman: I think we touched on that 

‘Morning. 

_"e will now turn to a discussion of the 
Pairs, and we hope that you will stay as 


thes may be other questions for you and the 
otk> gentlemen. 


1, Balfour: Thank you very much, 
42943 
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The Chairman: Honourable senators, for 
the balance of the afternoon we are going to 
deal with the three separate publications, the 
Calgary Herald, the Vancouver Province and 
the Hamilton Spectator. I must confess I won- 
dered over the noonhour, and I spoke to some 
of the Southam people when we came back, I 
wondered if we should not hear the three 
papers at once, but I think in fairness to the 
papers it would be better to hear them 
individually. I am going to suggest that we 
spend perhaps less time with each paper and 
then perhaps towards the end of the after- 
noon we will have all three papers here and 
if there are any questions we will question 
the three papers. 


I am not suggesting even for a moment, Mr. 
Swanson, that we are going to limit your 
time. I think we will perhaps before the hour 
is up bring in the Province and the Spectator, 


On my immediate right is Mr. Frank Swan- 
son, the publisher of the Calgary Herald and 
Vice President of Southam Press Limited. On 
his right is Mr. Richard Sanburn, Editor-in- 
Chief. 


As you know, we are calling on you at this 
point for an oral statement. The written brief 
has already been circulated to the senators 
and there will be questions to you on the 
written brief and anything you might say 
now. 


Mr. Frank Swanson, Publisher, Calgary 
Herald, and Vice President, Southam Press 
Limited: Senator Davey and honourable sena- 
tors. You will, as Senator Davey noted, have 
received copies of the Calgary Herald brief 
and I shall be more than happy to try to 
answer any questions that may arise from it. 
Mr. Sanburn will be available to try to 
answer any questions which may apply to 
matters of news coverage and editorial mat- 
ters in general. 


The newspapers of this nation, and indeed 
of the whole free world, have entered a time 
of tremendous change. With very few excep- 
tions, in very few cities, the newspapers that 
approach their work with devotion and intel- 
lectual honesty, are growing in public accept- 
ance. The era of so-called “love nest” report- 
ing has been dead for 25 years now. The myth 
that sensational headlines sell newspapers has 
long since passed away. 


The heart of the matter is that trying to 
find the truth and trying to tell it honestly 
becomes more arduous, more expensive, and 
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sometimes more dangerous than ever before. 
Yet, I want to emphasize this: that on practi- 
cally no single day does a sensational story, 
even honestly reported, sell another single 
copy of a newspaper. Newspapers build their 
circulation only as they build their reputa- 
tions. Newspapers grow, in this era of tre- 
mendous change, only as their sense of 
responsibility and service to the public grows. 


I have repeated the idea of growth twice 
just now. I think it is important, not because I 
am equating size with excellence, but because 
I have seen sheer excellence die for lack of 
nourishment. 


Today, top-flight newspaper work costs 
money—quite a lot of money. The Calgary 
Herald and its sister newspapers, have spent 
and continue to spend scores of thousands of 
dollars a year just to maintain news bureaux 
in places like Ottawa, London, Washington, 
Paris, Quebec City, New York and Toronto. 
We continue to buy and add new news ser- 
vices to the point where my newspaper now 
has probably more news services and con- 
tributing syndicates than any paper of com- 
parable size in this country. I personally 
believe this is essential to a better informed 
and more knowledgeable community. I sup- 
pose it was not necessary for us to buy the 
further supplementary news services we now 
have. We could most certainly fill our 
columns with material supplied solely by the 
Canadian Press National News Service and 
our own staff, and I am not sure that many 
readers would even notice the difference. I 
notice the difference, however, and I am 
proud to say that we are in the forefront of 
buying news services or information wher- 
ever they present themselves within the 
limits of our financial resources. I believe this 
is a responsibility of the press to the society 
we serve. 


. J think there is another responsibility too, 
having to do with the fundamental need to 
find the truth and to record it. One hundred 
years ago, many newspapers in this country, 
such as then existed, were the creatures of 
political interests of one kind or another. 
They were, in short, the hand maidens of 
various political parties. This was clearly true 


of the press of France prior to 1939. But I do. 


not know of a single daily newspaper today 
in Canada which accepts bounties or financial 


handouts ‘of any kind from any political 


machine... 2 
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Now why should this be so? It is simp 
because the growth of advertising is a sour 
of revenue for newspapers which made 
possible for them to be independent witho 
recourse to subsidies which limit their fre 
dom of expression. 


Of my own personal knowledge, the or 
important newspaper in the English-speaki 
world in recent times which has in any w 
been directly tied to a political party was t 
London Daily Herald in England, and that 
no longer in business today. It was for | 
practical purposes a financial commercial fa 
ure and was kept going, so long as it last« 
by the profits of other non-political public 
tions emanating from the same publishi| 
house. af 


The fact is that any organ of news or op: 
ion has open to it only three sources | 
income. The first is the price that the pub) 
is prepared to pay to read it, the second is }} 
price that advertisers are prepared to pay} 
advertise in it, and the third is the extent 
which groups are prepared to subsidize |, 
Almost universally, the daily press of t 
native, if for no other reason than it histo 
continent at least has rejected the third alt} 
cally did not work very well. ; 


A daily newspaper today runs as a CO 
mercial enterprise which must make a pril 
if it is to survive and to succeed. It mi, 
therefore, draw its revenue from the first t 
sources I mentioned, It cannot in the long 1 
do this if its conduct is fundamentally dishi- 
est or unreasonably quixotic. It must cond 
itself in such a way as to satisfy the aver: 
and reasonable man so familiar to © 
common law. In Canadian terms, it mit 
make a broad appeal. It must appeal to 
average citizen—whoever he may be. it 
since the average citizen is a composite f 
dozens or hundreds of groups, all with dif- 
ent interests, different desires, we must trj| 
satisfy them all both severally and collecti- 
ly, and above all must try to do this withit 
being dull. 


It differs from both radio and television 
that its primary stock-in-trade is news, ini/- 
mation and comment, with a little entertz!- 
ment thrown in; while in the case of bh 
radio and television, their primary stock:!- 
trade is entertainment with a little bit)! 
news, information and comment added 0 


I would like to emphasize the point madin 
Calgary Herald’s brief that there is no s» 
thing asa “Southam, policy”. Full edito? 


utonomy is vested in the publishers, myself, 
ad the staff. Each decision concerning an 
jitorial viewpoint is made in the offices of 
ie Calgary Herald and there have been 
any occasions—I have referred to some in 
ie brief—when the Calgary Herald has been 
, editorial odds with other Southam newspa- 
ars. Practically any controversial issue of the 
ay will find the Calgary Herald on the 
posite side of the editorial fence from other 
swspapers in the same group. 


You will have heard many definitions of 
e expression “freedom of the press”. This is 
(ily no more or no less than the existing 
ictrine of freedom of speech, freedom of the 
idividual to be informed broadly and deeply 
( what is going on in his community and the 
\yrld, and freedom to know as fully as possi- 
l2 about what aspects of society affect him, 
3 family, his way of life or his future. It is 
i different from the freedom of the 
ilividual in an open, democratic society. 


f do not think, in passing, that there is 
ully any serious threat to freedom of the 
ess in this country today, although this 
fredom must be jealously guarded at all 
ties so there is no danger of its disappearing 
i Canada as it has in so many parts of the 
vrld. 


You have heard many opinions expressed 
to the desirability or feasibility of some 
fim of press council or councils, and you 
hird some this morning. In the opinion of 
nself and of the newspaper I publish, no 
riponsible newspaper would have anything 
tfear from such a body. Because of the size 
al diversity of the country, however, 
uloubtedly there would be problems in 
cating one body broadly enough based to 
dil with all Canadian newspapers. It would 
scm to me, therefore, that the solution might 
liin the formation of regional or local press 
eneils. 


fost evidence seems to indicate that the 
Pss Council now in being in the United 
Kigdom has been and continues to be, most 
efctive. The editor of that distinguished 
Pilication, The Times of London, Mr. Wil- 
lin Rees-Mogg, says that it is doing very 
&d work. He also says there is no doubt it 
ht markedly helped to raise the standard of 
JOnalism in Britain. He adds that he has not 
ecg agreed with all its decisions, but 

/ are taken most seriously in Fleet Street. 

‘g0es on to say that the reputation of the 
Biish press stands even higher today than it 
USI to, and the Press Council has been a 
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helpful factor in bringing this about. I see no 
reason why such a body or bodies in this 
country could not perform a similarly useful 
service, but I do believe that such a body or 
bodies should be brought into being by the 
industry itself, containing representatives of 
the industry and the public, rather than 
having such an institution enforced upon the 
industry by the Government. 


In summary, I should like to remind you 
that newspapers, including the Calgary 
Herald, are run by people for people. And 
just because we become journalists does not 
mean automatically that we are endowed 
with super-human wisdom, although a few of 
us in this business do act as though we are 
the advance guard for the second coming of 
the Messiah, if not the real thing. We do not 
claim we are perfect, but we do believe we 
are only reasonably imperfect. 


Thank you. 


The Chairman: Perhaps before we turn to 
the questioning and while we are reflecting 
on your final statement. I have a note from 
Mr. Balfour and he says: 

“It has been drawn to my attention 
that I made an error of fact in reply toa 
question by Mr. Fortier about Southstar. 
May I correct the record?” 


Of course. 


Mr. Balfour: I replied to Mr. Fortier that 
Mr. Mannion held the balance of power in 
Southstar. I am informed this is not so. There 
is still provision for dissolution if there 
should be disagreement between shareholders. 
Mr. Mannion has complete operating power, 
but not the balance of power. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Now, Mr. Swanson, turning to the Calgary 
Herald, I think the first questions this after- 
noon are from Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Swanson, in both 
your prepared brief and in your comments 
just now you have established that no respon- 
sible newspaper would have anything to fear 
from such a body, that is a Press Council, 
with the proviso being it is regional in 
character; that it not be Government- 
originated; that it be constituted from ele- 
ments of the press and public. 


And yet we have had testimony that there 
are those who would clearly stay out of such 
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a council. Why would they stay out? Do you 
have any opinion on that? 


Mr. Swanson: I don’t know the reason but I 
would suggest it to you, sir, that if such a 
body did come into being on a regional basis, 
say a Prairie Press Council, I feel that the 
publishers of the newspapers that might have 
chosen initially to stay out might in a very 
short time decide it was to their advantage 
and to the advantage of their newspapers to 
join the organization. Indeed I would suggest 
that public opinion might take this course of 
action to them. 


I think a start would have to be made by 
the newspapers or individuals who believe it 
is a good idea. 


Senator McElman: You believe it would be 
to the advantage of all in the long term? 


Mr. Swanson: Yes, sir. 


Senator McElman: Have you given any 
thought or taken any concrete steps towards 
this end? 


Mr. Swanson: Mr. Munro, the publisher of 
the Edmonton Journal, and myself have 
talked about this matter at some length on a 
number of occasions. As you have heard this 
morning, there are three Southam newspapers 
in the Province of Alberta and one F.P. news- 
paper in the City of Calgary. There are other 
smaller daily newspapers. If it appears that 
the three Southam newspapers started an 
Alberta Press Council, for the sake of argu- 
ment, it would be a Southam Press Council 
and I don’t think it would be a good or 
acceptable idea. 


I think if we were able to interest the 
papers in Saskatchewan and in Manitoba we 
could have a regional council of some nature, 
and I think other parts would fall into place 
in due course. 


Senator McElman: In light of the public 
discussion of this matter in recent weeks, in 
addition to testimony given before this com- 
mittee, do you think it would be advisable 
that you and others, not necessarily of the 
Southam group, get on with a discussion of 
this? 


- Mr. Swanson: I think, sir, that it might at 
this juncture be a little premature. As you 
may have heard this morning, and as you 
probably knew beforehand, there is a move 
on the way to start such a body in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. I think it would be advisable 
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to see the progress of the negotiations to ; 
up a similar body there. I have no doubt tl 
will be followed in other parts of the count 
As to when or how we might get on with th 
I don’t know. I think the public should disci 
it and I think they read discussion from tl 
committee. I think all these things would 

helpful in forming a climate of opinion | 
which such a body might start. 


Senator McElman: The reason I pose this 
of course, there has been an expression 
concern that the Government as such shou 
not get involved in this area, and I was we 
dering if the discussion and testimony whi 
has been so explicit in this regard, has serv 
any purpose in spurring along the indust 
itself in this direction? The reason I ask ij 
haven’t seen any concrete result of it ott 
than in Quebec and that emanated fri 
something other than discussions that to) 
place here. 


Mr. Swanson: I am not aware of any po} 
tive moves being taken place at this poi 
but I think a lot of Canadians are waiting 
see the results of the discussion of this co} 
mittee. As you might recall, if I might refre 
your memory, when the Press Council in {} 
United Kingdom was set up there were t 
or three runs taken at it by publishing orgé} 
izations and they were abortive attempts, a 
finally a viable Press Council did come ii 
being. This did take a number of —_ 
come about however. 


Senator McElman: Does the Her 
regularly use news and columns supplied te 
by the Southam News Services? 


Mr. Swanson: Yes, sir, practically entirel}| 


Senator McElman: Would the percentage P 
as high or higher than what is used from * 
Canadian Press in relative terms? 


Mr. Swanson: Well, we use more Canad 
Press news because there is much more of i 


Senator McElman: I mean would you U}, 
let us say, 78 per cent of Southam and 73 jf 
cent of C.P.? 


Mr. Swanson: Perhaps Mr. Sanburn C0! 
answer that. 


Mr, Richard Sanburn, Editor-in-Chief, C’- 
gary Herald: We have never actually mf? 
such an assessment but an off-the-cuff gu 
is if you took the percentage of the nes 
services copy supplied to us and the perce- 
age we used of that against the volume : 
Canadian Press copy supplied to us and 
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sreentage we use of that, I think the per- 
mtage would be higher in the case of S.N.S. 
* the actual volume supplied. 


Senator McElman: This is a question we 
ive asked of many witnesses and obviously 
yu think the C.P. is a good service. How do 
yu think it could be improved? 

Mr. Swanson: I am sure any service could 
I improved. We are happy with the Canadi- 
. Press News Service. They furnish a very 
Md report, particularly from Ottawa. Perhaps 
¢. Sanburn would like to comment his views 
¢ the Canadian Press. 


Mr. Sanburn: Again it is a long, long time 
<0 for the C.P. staff and myself ..No doubt 
t2 C.P. is an excellent news service. As 
snebody remarked this morning, it has to 
soply a service to satisfy such a wide varie- 
t that it has to be extremely careful the way 
ilwametes the news. For many years it was 
cisidered to be dull, but that has improved 
cisiderably in recent years. The C.P. is 
cable of some pretty bright writing on 
vasion, I suppose it could be improved. It 
wala have to have far more people abroad. 
Nw it depends to a great extent, as I said 
tls morning, on the Associated Press and 
Futers and Agence France Presse for the 
nvs in. many places where it doesn’t have its 
On correspondent. I think it is desirable to 
hye as many Canadians abroad writing 
Ciadian news as possible. I am sure the 
Ciadian Press would be delighted to have 
ather 15 or 20 or 50 people abroad if they 
eld afford to do it and this would be of 
gat benefit. On the whole it is a very good 
nvs service. 


_enator McElman: Looking at the whole of 
tt information that you receive through 
nts services with relation to French Canada, 
piticularly la belle province Quebec, do you 
fe you are getting satisfactory service on 
th problems of Quebec so you can relate that 
torour readers in the west? 


fr. Sanburn: I would think so. We have 
town bureau in Quebec City, as I am sure 
yc are aware, and the Canadian Press itself 
des a good job down there and we carry a 
sit volume of its news. We also carry every 
Wik on the editorial page a column of opin- 
rity. the French language newspapers in 

bee which also illuminates the previous 
n€s report. We carry a great deal of infor- 
mion and interpretation from Quebec from 

\ sources. 


" 
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Senator: McElman: As- newspaper people 
you obviously know what are the burning 
questions of discussion amongst your readers, 
amongst the population in your area of the 
country, and I think it is fairly obvious there 
are some misunderstandings in the west, or 
perhaps a lack of knowledge rather than 
a lack of understanding—one leads to the 
other. Are there questions in the minds of 
your readers or people in the west that are 
not being resolved and you are not getting 
the answers through your news service or 
otherwise to help them resolve those 
questions. 


Mr. Sanburn: We are quite a long way 
from Quebec and I have no doubt that the 
volume of news and the interest of, say, the 
individual citizen on the whole in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec diminishes with distance. For 
instance, I think the people of Ontario might 
be more keenly aware of the various aspects 
and the finer points of the problems involving 
Quebec than they are further west one goes. I 
don’t think that the people whom we are 
serving have any reason to think that they 
are not adequately informed. I would not say 
voluminously informed, but adequately 
informed, and there is nothing that has arisen 
that involves problems in Quebec, that I am 
aware of, that has not been dealt with in the 
Calgary Herald. 


Senator McElman: Let me put it another 
way: if there are matters affecting the Prov- 
ince of Quebec that you feel that your readers 
don’t understand as well as they might, and 
you in fact don’t understand as well as you 
might, have you on occasion referred these to 
your Own news services or the Canadian 
Press to do some study in depth in Quebec 
and provide you with answers or informa- 
tion? 


Mr. Sanburn: Not terribly often. We have 
done that. We started an enormous project one 
time, but it became so enormous that we just 
couldn’t do it. We wanted comparative studies 
of the various textbooks in English and in 
French in regard to Canadian history and 
problems, and so forth, but it developed into 
much, much too great a project for the 
resources we had to put to it. It could be done 
I know, but I am afraid it didn’t get too far. 
We asked for that. 


Senator McElman: This would be a back- 
ground thing. I am thinking more of questions 
of misunderstanding that may arise, or do 
you have no misunderstandings? 
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Mr. Sanburn: Far be it from me to say I 
understand everything about Quebec. I would 
never say such a thing. I think I am probably 
like a great many westerners who quite 
frankly think they are perfectly well aware, 
some of them think they are much too acutely 
aware. They think that much too much atten- 
tion is paid to Quebec. This is a western 
feeling and I think anyone who knows the 
west would appreciate it. That doesn’t mean 
to say that we are neglecting the problem of 
Quebec; we are not. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Fortier has a 
supplementary question. 


Senator McElman: 
question. 


I have just another 


Approximately what percentage of the feed 
from the two news services from Quebec 
would you be publishing? 


Mr. Sanburn: Pardon? 


Senator McElman: Of the total feed you get 
from your own news service and the C.P. 
with respect to Quebec province, what ratio 
would you be publishing of it? 


Mr. Sanburn: I don’t really know Senator. I 
don’t see the entire string, but I know we 
publish a great deal. 


Mr. Swanson: I would say probably 80 to 90 
per cent of the material we receive that is 
date lined anywhere in Quebec—that is the 
C.P. material and our own bureau material. 
This is invariably used. I would say the over- 
whelming bulk of what we do receive we do 
use. 


Senator McElman: Is there any difference 
in the frequency of coverage as between “in- 
depth” story relating to general problems and 
the coverage that would be given to, say, an 
explosion in a mail box? 


Mr. Sanburn: Well, sir, an in-depth story 
by the nature of it would probably go on the 
opposite editorial page. If a bomb blew up in 
a mail box it might land on page 1 because it 
is of a more emergent nature. An in-depth 
study might be asked for days ago and photo- 
graphs would have to be made ready for it, a 
layout has to be prepared, and because of the 
nature and size of this layout, or amount of 
copy involved, it most normally would not 
appear on the front page. It might start on 
the front page and turn to a page inside. 


Senator McElman: What I am really getting 
at is if you had two stories parallel in size 
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and one of them dealt with general intere, 
matters in relation to the Province of Quebe 
and the other dealt with something a bit moi 
sensational? 


Mr. Swanson: I would say, sir, the aspect , 
sensationalism would not affect the new 
judgment. It would be the aspect of immedi: 
cy, if this happened this morning or last nig] 
it would be treated as any other news story. 
don’t think any sensational factor would hay 
a bearing on the treatment of the story. Th 
is not how we view stories or judge the 
importance. 


Mr. Fortier: The question Senator McElme 
asked was the question I was going to as 
but I will try it in different words. The vie 
has been expressed, indeed as recently as la 
Sunday in Montreal by Claude Ryan of 1 
Devoir, that out of Quebec too much covera; 
is given to the negative aspects of the risiz 
nationalism in the province and not enou;| 
coverage to the positive aspects. I wonder | 
you would care to comment on that particul 
thought? 


I know I have travelled from Montreal 
Winnipeg or Toronto or Calgary and picki 
up Le Devoir at the Montreal airport, ai 
read stories on page 8, or 9, or 10, and thi) 
arriving at my destination picked up the loc 
paper and I have seen that same story ont 
first page. 


This is the sort of thing that I belie 
would be of interest to the committee. Hc 
do you treat positive news as opposed 
negative news? | 


Mr. Swanson: I would say, sir, that positi| 
news naturally has a much greater appeal | 
the man on the news desk. The negati) 
story, if by negative story you mean an inti; 
pretive story giving some background 
situational kind of presentation, this wot} 
tend to possibly go to the editorial page, 
the opposite editorial page and be m(¢} 
thoughtful and more studious kind of repo 
ing. Things that come off the wire are writt! 
in the speed of time and they are treated wi 
some degree of urgency. They tend, I suppo , 
to go on to the front page. I am perfec’ 
sure, as Mr. Sanburn has said, that we ! 
western Canada are quite a distance remov 1 
from events in Quebec and you tend to Ick 
at these things by the nature of things at bi 
opposite end of the telescope. 


—— 


Mr. Fortier: For example, last week 1 
Quebec City there was a press» conferel' 


{he Minister of Natural Resources in Quebec, 
the honourable Mr. Allard, and the President 
. Falconbridge had a conference and the 
wesident announced that the Falconbridge 
ntended to invest upwards of $100 million in 
forthern Quebec during the next ten years. 
‘his was given much prominence in Quebec 
‘ewspapers. Did you carry that story out 
vest in Calgary? 

} 


Mr. Sanburn: I must honestly say, sing J 
on’t know. I am quite sure we would, but I 
ersonally didn’t see it. This is a big story, a 
iost important story. 


'Mr. Swanson: I would be sure from the 
fay you describe it this would be an auto- 
atic story we would carry. 


‘The Chairman: It might be interesting if 
yu would let us know. 


‘Senator Hays: There is another example. In 
ie City of Calgary, for instance, one of its 
rgest industries is the processing of beef 
id the sale of beef, and Montreal uses more 
ef out of Calgary than the City of Calgary 
yes, as I understand, but I have never seen 
‘at published in one of our papers. 


Mr. Swanson: It is a good idea, Senator. We 
wl look into it. 


Senator Hays: I think this is the kind of 
ting. One end of Canada does need the other 
€d of Canada. 


The Chairman: I was intrigued on page 2 of 
yur brief by the reference to the two week- 
ls, the North Hill News and the South Side 
Irror. I was interested to see the South Side 
Irror, is this correct, this has 11,000 higher 
Ceulation than the Albertan? 


Mr. Swanson: This is a newspaper which is 
Gtributed free. 


‘he Chairman: It still has a big circulation. 
Ar, Swanson: Yes, sir. 


‘he Chairman: They give away 47,000 
Nvspapers? 


tr. Swanson: I understand it is possible to 
by one, but I don’t believe many people do. 


" enator Hays: Is it owned by F.P.? 
fr, Swanson: Yes. 


enator Hays: How about the other one, the 
Nth Hill News? 
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Mr. Swanson: It is owned by an independ- 
ent company, a man called Roy Farron. They 
also publish the Rocky View News and 
Market Examiner, and a few other papers for 
municipal districts. 


The Chairman: These are shopping guides 
full of advertising? 


Mr. Swanson: They are full of advertising. 


The Chairman: Would you consider the 
South Side Mirror as competitive with your 
newspaper for local advertising? 


Mr. Swanson: It is certainly a factor. The 
Albertan sells advertising and I think they 
make an arrangement whereby an advertise- 
ment can appear in this publication as well. 


The Chairman: You can buy an advertise- 
ment... 


Mr. Swanson: I have heard this said. 


The Chairman: You don’t know whether it 
is true? 


Mr. Swanson: I would not know. 


The Chairman: Of course you would not 
know. It might be interesting for us to find 
out. 


Senator Prowse: The Calgary Herald does 
not advertise in these? 


Mr. Swanson: No. 


The Chairman: Mr. Sanburn, I think you 
would agree with me that Bobby Orr is a 
magnificent hockey player. 


Mr. Sanburn: Well, I am not a hockey fan, 
senator, but I understand this is right. 


The Chairman: You carry his column? 
Mr. Sanburn: Yes, sir, we do. 


The Chairman: It must be quite a chore to 
write that column. The team plays 75 games. 
When do you suppose he writes it? 


Mr. Sanburn: We receive 
Toronto Star Syndicate. 


it from the 
The Chairman: Do you think he does write 
it? 
Mr. Sanburn: I would not know, sir. 


The Chairman: Do you think it is possible 
he doesn’t write it? 


Mr. Sanburn; Well, he is a very busy man. 
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Senator Hays: Jean Beliveau writes it for 
him! 

The Chairman: You don’t know whether he 
writes it or not? 


Mr. Sanburn: No, sir, I don’t. 


The Chairman: Do you think it would be of 
any interest to your readers to know whether 
he writes it or not? A column appeared in the 
Toronto Star, which I know was carried in 
your paper, and it was a very strident column 
which occasioned a great deal of controversy 
around Toronto, a column on Punch Imlach. I 
even heard it suggested it was actionable but 
I don’t think it was. There was discussion 
about whether or not Bobby Orr in fact 
writes this column. 


Mr. Sanburn: I think you will have to ask 
the Toronto Star. 


The Chairman: Would you accept some- 
thing you didn’t know whether or not he 
wrote? What would you think if we found out 
he doesn’t write the column? 


Mr. Sanburn: I would be most dismayed. 
We buy it in good faith, it is given to us as 
his column and I believe he must, therefore, 
have some say about it whether he puts the 
words together or simply tells the ideas to 
someone, I don’t know; but he gives advice as 
to how young hockey players... 


The Chairman: He hasn’t for weeks and 
that is exactly what he does not do. It is more 
a comment about what is happening in the 
National Hockey League. You think we 
should ask the Toronto Star whether or not 
Bobby Orr writes the column. I think it is 
written by somebody not working for the 
Star, but another Toronto newspaper. 


Mr. Sanburn: I should say, Senator, the 
columns that cause the most controversy in 
Calgary are those written by Miss Ann Land- 
ers and Jim Coleman. 


The Chairman: That is the question I 
wanted to ask you. Are you perplexed about 
the amount of feature material which is car- 
ried in your newspaper which is imported 
directly from the United States? Does this 
trouble you at all? 


Mr. Sanburn: No, sir. Each column or each 
feature item, they are picked on their merits, 
and if we don’t want them we would not take 
Tite 

The Chairman: You don’t think it is regret- 
table that most of the syndicated stuff that 
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comes in—astrology columns and _ health 
columns, lovelorn columns are from the 
United States? This doesn’t trouble you? 


Mr. Sanburn: No, sir. There are very few 
available from Canadian sources. | 


The Chairman: I wanted to ask you that 
There are no Canadian counterparts availa. 
ble? 


Mr. Sanburn: Personally I would prefe 
more of this material available certainly fron 
Canada, or even British if possible. We havi 
had over the years a policy of trying to buy 
from them. There have been two or thre 
Canadian comic strips and we bought them a 
a matter of principle, but they all died. 


The. Chairman: Why? Were they not goo 
enough? 


Mr. Sanburn: Well, somebody got drun! 
and quit drawing, and with another one th 
creator died, and the other just petered out. 


The Chairman: Is there a Canadian advic 


to the lovelorn column syndicated an 
available? : 
Mr. Sanburn: I think there is one of 


minor nature which originates in Ontario, j 
has been offered to us. 3: 


The Chairman: Is there a Canadian astrol 
gy column available? 


Mr. Sanburn: Not that I ever heard. 


The Chairman: I rather agree with you it 
regrettable there are not more, 


' Mr. Sanburn: I would be delighted - ‘to st 
more. 


| 


The Chairman: I have one other questi( 
on the brief. I would like to ask you abo 
page 13, section 43. You were talking abo 
the letters to the editor column and you Ss‘ 
that: 

“Frequently the whole opposite edito) 
al page, known as page 5, normal 
devoted to background articles is giv 
over entirely to letters in order to ke, 
pace with the heavy flow.” | 


How many letters do you get? 
Mr. Sanburn: It varies. I would say we £/ 
probably an average of from 10 to 30a day. 


The Chairman: Twenty a day would 
average? 


Mr. Sanburn: I would think so. ~ # 


h 
’ 


The Chairman: Around a hundred a week, 
Mr. Sanburn? What percentage are pub- 
ished? 


|Mr. Sanburn: I would say about 95 per 
ent. 


_The Chairman: And those that are not are 
belous or slander... 


Mr. Sanburn: Yes. 


Senator McElman: I am told there are quite 
‘number of stories carried in the Herald 
om overseas with date lines of London, 
ngland, and so on, and they carry the by- 
ae Joe Doakes, Herald staff. Are they in all 
stances Herald staft? 


‘Mr. Swanson: The only time this is used, 
, is on reports from in fact our own staff 
porters who are reporters on the Southam 
bws Services. The practices vary how you 
(edit these people. If a reporter of Parlia- 
int Hill in the Southam News Service wrote 
istory we would say “The Herald’s Ottawa 
Ireau”, and whatever the name is. We 
1gard it as our bureau. We don’t keep a staff 
an down here from the newspaper but we 
Ty a share of the maintenance in the South- 
é1 News Service in Ottawa or in London and 
v regard them as our poeple. It is the matter 
¢ choice. Some papers do say “Southam 
hws Service” and some say whatever is the 
Sff reporter. We say “The Herald’s Ottawa 
treau”. It is simply a matter of choice 
beause we have a proprietary interest in the 
sff and organization. 


Senator McElman: Is it not more than the 
ntter of choice, Mr. Swanson? You carry on 
yr masthead that you are a member of the 
Sitham group? 


Mr. Swanson: Yes sir. 
jenator McElman: Daily. 
fr. Swanson: Daily. 


jenator McElman: Would it not follow 
alag that you would credit the by-line to one 
dihe S.N.S. services? 


fr. Swanson: I don’t think it would follow 
alig, sir. I think in a competitive field you 
tel to take whatever advantage you can for 
Ctipetitive reasons out of this situation. I 

'w it is the practice in some other cities to 
us the New York Times service on a story 
al say special to whatever newspaper it is. I 
SUpose it is special to that newspaper, but it 
is till the New York Times story and by the 
teas of the agreement between the subscrib- 
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ing newspaper and the New York Times they 
are supposed to say it is the New York Times 
but not all newspapers do this and the Times 
doesn’t seem to make any fuss about this. 


Senator McElman: There is no conscious 
effort to indicate to your readers that the 
Herald has people all over the world? 


Mr. Swanson: No. We frequently advertise 
with promotional ads with pictures that we 
belong to this organization and show pictures 
and say that they are Southam News Service 
personnel and the by-line does say from the 
Herald’s Ottawa bureau after the man’s 
name. 


Senator McElman: You carry in your clas- 
sified section, I suspect daily, “All ads 
restricted to proper classification. The Herald 
will appreciate having its attention drawn to 
any advertisement not conforming to the 
highest standard of honesty.” 


I have here three editorial type columns 
that appear regularly, I believe, in the Herald. 
One is headed “Palliser Square” by Rod 
Sykes. Is that actually an editorial or is it an 
advertisement? 


Mr. Swanson: 
advertisement. 


No. sir, it is a paid 
Senator McElman: I see no indication in it 
that it is a paid advertisement. 


Mr. Swanson: Well, I think in Calgary there 
is no doubt about this. Mr. Sykes is now the 
Mayor of the City of Calgary and there is a 
successor that does that. This particular 
advertisement to which you refer appears in 
our own local reproduced magazine section 
which appears each Friday. The bulk of the 
material in the section is editorial matter. 
There are advertisements scattered through- 
out, many trade advertisements. This one is 
boxed with a black box. We feel that is ade- 
quate. There are one or two other advertise- 
ments of a similar nature, one by a local car 
dealer. 


Senator McElman: You don’t think it would 
be better for the reader that this actually be 
shown to be an advertisement? 


Mr. Swanson: It never occurred to me and I 
doubt if it occurred to anyone else’s mind in 
Calgary that it was not. 


Senator McElman: There is another Bill 
Pattimore’s Plugs and Points. This has to do 
with automobiles. At the bottom of it is 
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shown the name is Pattimore, the company is 
Metro, the product is Ford—Metro Ford. It is 
much more clear that we are dealing with an 
advertisement here. 


Mr. Swanson: That advertisement appeared 
originally and I think the Palliser Square was 
modelled after that, and this is how it came 
about. Palliser Square is a commercial deve- 
lopment. The Husky Tower is a fully com- 
mercial development and it seems to me there 
should be no doubt that this is a commercial 
promotion. 


Senator McElman: There is a further one 
Import Report. Clearly it is an advertisement 
or at least I would regard it as being clear. 
Are these in fact written by these people, or 
are they written by staffers? 


Mr. Swanson: In the case of Palliser Square 
it is written by Sykes, or whoever his succes- 
sor is. I understand he writes it. I understand 
the Desson man writes that one. That was 
written from his office. I am not sure whether 
the other one is not written by an advertising 
agency. It comes in this manner. 


Senator McElman: Any part of this written 
by your staffers? 


Mr. Swanson: No, sir. 


Senator McElman: None? 


Mr. Swanson: None. 


Senator McElman: At page 22 of your brief 
you give questions and the percentage of 
respondents to a public opinion poll you con- 
ducted. You give two elements of it but I 
suggest there is one element in order for us to 
be able to give it full weight, there is one 
element missing. Surely everybody didn’t 
respond? Were there no respondents who had 
no opinion? 


Mr. Swanson: I assume probably people did 
not respond, Senator. We caused this survey 
to be taken and we said ‘‘Will you survey a 
number of people and find out what the 
people think of the Calgary Herald?” These 
were the results they gave to us. Whether 
they had to go to a larger sample because 
they were refused answers I couldn’t say. 
They did interview the number of people we 
requested them to talk to. 


Senator McElman: When you are waiting 
results in a study you cannot do it on the 
information provided here. You have to know 
whether 40 per cent responded or whether 90 
per cent responded before it has much bear- 
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ing. Could you perhaps get this informatic 
from your agency and provide it to us 1 
mete out this part of it? 


Mr. Swanson: Yes. 


Mr. Sanburn: I compiled this particuls 
part of the report, Senator McElman, and tl 
only alteration I made in the summary whit 
appeared in this thing, was, for the sake : 
saving steps, I lumped together more or le 
the favourable and more or less the unfavo1 
rable. I am sure if there had been any sectic 
that so many did not respond I would ha 
included it. Offhand I cannot rememb 
whether there was anything along this natur 
We will certainly find out. 


Senator McElman: I enjoy reading repor 
and I would like to have it if it is available. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, have you 
question? We will then have Senator Ha 
and then following Senator Hays, gentleme 
we will adjourn for a moment or two ai! 
then we will get to the Vancouver Province, 


Mr. Fortier: As I read your brief on page 
article 29, the last sentence: 
“Newspapers grow only as they buil 
their reputation for honesty and fe 
dealing.” 


I am going to ask you this question and) 
don’t expect you want to give away tra) 
secrets: Why your success story as compar 
with the Albertan? ; 


Mr. Swanson: Mr. Fortier, I think t 
Calgary Herald, over the years has be) 
noted as an outspoken newspaper. It has be) 
honest, hardhitting newspaper and I am fr; 
comparing us in any detrimental way with 1) 
Albertan whatsoever. I am afraid I canr 
speak for the Albertan. One of the reason: 
suppose for our success, apart from any sé 
righteous feelings on my part, is the fact it 
the evening newspaper and by tradition 4 
history in Canada the evening paper ha 
seems to be firmly established. In most a} 
city where you will find morning newspap(> 
and evening newspapers, the evening papt 
will be the largest and certainly the Hs 
est papers. Toronto is an example, and I sur 
pose Montreal is, and Vancouver seems to ¥ 
Calgary is certainly this way. The evenit 
paper is the paper people tend to read and ; 
both in our advertising promotion over 85 1° 
cent of the people in the City of le re 
the Herald. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you doing certain things 
atently different than things done by the 
\lbertan? 


Mr. Swanson: I like to think, Mr. Fortier, 
at we are doing something right. I am not 
uite sure what the formula is. 


Mr. Fortier: All right. won’t press you on 
jat point further. Your treatment of the 
ical Calgary news, how many people on your 
aff do you have who are assigned to the 
algary scene? 


Mr. Sanburn: The establishment...pardon 
la expression. ..allows for 19 local reporters. 
t the moment we are one short of that 
amber of people actually assigned to the 
‘cal news. 

} 


‘Mr. Fortier: Is this considered to be suffi- 
ent as far as the reading public is 
«neerned? 

! 


Mr. Swanson: It seems to me we increased 
is number by two a month or so ago. It was 
bit too much for 17 and now we are in the 
ocess of adding two more. I would not be at 
. Surprised if we are going to have to add 
ll more. 


Mr, Fortier: Was this in answer to a par- 
tular need which was expressed to you by 
“a readers or... 


Mr. Swanson: The impetus came through 
city desk and the managing editor. They 
inted out the reporters were working far 
‘ hard and too long hours and they wanted 
titake some of the pressure off these people. 


Mr. Fortier: As you know, this committee 
shad a number of studies made of newspa- 
P's in Canada and in one instance our 
TNiearchers have studied the contents of 30 
Nvspapers selected at random in Canada 
Or a period of three months. This was in 
1\9. The Calgary Herald on a percentage 
bis ranked lowest in news content and the 
lvest in proportion of staff written news 
capared with news from wire and other 
Screes. This would seem to suggest that the 
i may not be doing an adequate job 
Cering the local scene. In view of the 
reilts communicated to us, I think it would 
beonly fair to ask you to comment on it. 


tr. Swanson: I might mention, Mr. Fortier, 
19 are reporters. We have another group 
of pecialists, writers and columnists. That is 
thagricultural editor who writes ar agricul- 
tul column daily: the mining specialists; we 
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have a petroleum writer and a petroleum 
editor who are specialists. We don’t count 
those peopoe in here. They are over and 
above the 19. The entire news staff, I think, is 
mentioned in the brief. 


Mr. Sanburn: Between 75 and 80. 


Mr. Swanson: Most usually around 80 
people. It seems to me an adequate staff for a 
newspaper the size of the Herald and I am 
certain we give all the local coverage that the 
situation appears to warrant. 


Mr. Fortier: So you have no further com- 
ment on the ration brought to our attention 
that would seem to indicate that international- 
ly and other provinces are being covered 
more in any given day, given more coverage? 


Mr. Swanson: I can’t accept that. We would 
be getting lots of static about it if that were 
true. 


The Chairman: Of the 30 papers we sur- 
veyed the Herald contained the lowest staff 
written material on a percentage basis. 


Mr. Swanson: You were speaking on a per- 
centage basis? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Swanson: I would suggest to you, Sena- 
tor Davey, if this matter were actually 
measured by column inches there would be a 
great deal more. 


The Chairman: I think you would agree 
that if we compared the Woodstock Sentinel 
Review and the Toronto Star we would have 
to work on a percentage basis, or indeed com- 
paring your paper with the Sentinel Review. 
On a percentage basis that was not the case. 


Mr. Sanburn: If you run a very large paper 
as we have been doing and you have 12, 14 to 
16 pages it is quite impossible for the local 
staff to produce that much extra copy so we 
have normally on hand a much more readily 
available supply of news from our various 
services—the Canadian Press, The New York 
Times, and so on. 


Now in the bigger papers I would not be 
surprised that the general content of the non- 
staff news would rise. 


The Chairman: I don’t think that was 
necessarily the conclusion that we drew. The 
problem you speak of is a problem faced by 
all papers in Canada. 
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Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? My recollection is that that study 
was based on the number of items and 
specifically stated that they had not measured 
the length of space in each article; they had 
not compared the column inches with the 
columns of individual stories. That worried 
me at the time and my recollection might be 
wrong. I think it is something that should be 
brought out. Maybe somebody could tell me. 


Mr. Fortier: Stories in absolute terms. 


Senator Prowse: In other words a one inch 
front story carried about the same credit as 
an eight column headline. 


The Chairman: I am sorry to disagree with 
the Senator. I think the measurement terms 
was standard for all people in the country. 


Senator Prowse: Well, if your ruler is an 
elastic one it is not a hell of a lot of use to 
you, you know. 


The Chairman: Well, I guess the Senator 
and I have a difference of opinion. 


Senator Prowse: I thought it was a funny 
way of measuring things at the time, and I 
still think so. 


Mr. Fortier: As I recall it it was in absolute 
terms and I think you have expressed your 
comment that you feel this could not be. 


Mr. Sanburn: I find this very difficult to 
believe. It is very difficult. 


Mr. Fortier: In order that our record be 
complete, another piece of information which 
was communicated to the committee by the 
researchers—and this one dealt particularly 
with the Herald, not a comparative study— 
they examine all issues of the Herald during 
the month of May, 1969, and found that the 
Herald carried 21 stories and photographs 
about the Calgary Chamber of Commerce and 
really my question is: Does any other com- 
munity group in Calgary get the same kind of 
treatment? What is peculiar about the Cal- 
gary Chamber of Commerce? 


Mr. Swanson: There is nothing especially 
peculiar about them from the standpoint of 
the Herald. I am not personally involved with 
them except I happen to be a member of the 
organization. I resigned as a member of the 
Council as I felt it might be inadvisable for a 
publisher of a newspaper to have anything 
directly to do with the Chamber of 
Commerce: 
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There is nothing sinister about this at all, ] 
must have had a very active month. They ar 
a very active organization. They have avig 
tion committees, agricultural committees- 
they are always up to something. I presum 
this was regarded as news by the news edito) 
If anyone else has the same thing we woul, 
cover them too. | 

Mr. Fortier: You were here this mornin 
when Mr. Balfour was asked about the com 
ment on the two articles, one which appeare 
in your newspaper by Robert Cohen an 
another two days later in the Winnipe 
Tribune. Would you care to use this oppor 
tunity to tell us your views on this particula 
matter? 


Mr. Swanson: My recollection is Mr. Cohe 
wrote the article as he said he did. 


The Chairman: That is your paper... 


Mr. Swanson: I am almost certain Mr. Hi 
as in Quebec City at this time so he couldn 
have written the article. It happens in th 
composing room when a batch of copy is com} 
posed into a page this way that the by-line ¢| 
the main slug of the man is set and th) 
compositor simply reaches out for the fir; 
one and sets it in the page. He may hav 
reached for the wrong one this time. This hé 
been known to happen before, and I presum 
will continue to happen. 


Mr. Sanburn: This first names are exactl) 
the same and I was asking Charles Lynch :) 
the lunch time about this and he foresees th 
same thing coming up. Now on the news Sei) 
vice we have one man named Nick Hill an} 
one Bob Hill. I would not be surprised if or) 
day the same thing shows up. ' 


Mr. Fortier: Is Robert Cohen a member ( 
the S.N.S.? 


Mr. Swanson: Yes, he is. Later moved | 
the Winnipeg Tribune. 


The Chairman: I think we will adjourn f 
about two or three minutes. I don’t want | 
have a long adjournment. I will then ask ' 
hear from the Vancouver Province. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Chairman, I have 0! 
question. 


The Chairman: I am sorry, Senator. | 


Senator Hays: In your newspaper I supp! 
you have a code of ethics because I think it, 
a pretty responsible newspaper, at least I rei 
it all the time and I am brainwashed if it | 


| 


ot. I am wondering about advertising and 
rhat your feeling is about drugs and tobacco 
nd that sort of thing as a newspaper? 


Mr. Swanson: We do indeed, Senator Hays, 
ave a code of advertising ethics. Many occa- 
ons arise where the advertising manager 
mes to me with some advertising copy and 
ys “What do you think about this?” I say “I 
on’t think we will print it.” This occasional- 
‘ applies to motion picture advertisements, 
yme pretty lurid ones which we say we will 
yt run and we ask the theatre or exhibitor 
substitute another one or not put it in at 
i. We carry liquor and tobacco advertising 
{ do most newspapers in the country. A 
tblisher retains the right to refuse any 
dvertisement on the grounds of taste or 
idecency and it is interesting that we on 
jlany occasions are called upon to exercise 
ts judgment and refuse permission to an 
vertiser to put a particular amount of copy 
i a paper. 


Senator Hays: The reason I asked this ques- 
n, and it is a question which is common to 
ot of newspapers, on January 8 you pub- 
lhed in colour right across from your Teen 
Iteline an advertisement for a new cigarette 
ceen slim size cigarette. In the light of all 
t: findings on tobacco and cancer, I am won- 
dring what your thinking would be in taking 
sth an advertisement and putting it in such 
adlace? There were a few coloured adver- 
tements that particular day. 


Mr. Swanson: Senator Hays, the thing that 
dtates position of coloured advertising is the 
aulability of your press equipment on that 
pticular day. It has to do with size and the 
nnber of pages and how many other 
coured advertisements might be scheduled 
trun that day. It is possibly questionable 
Wether a Teen Dateline column should have 
ajeared very closely beside it. It was not 
planed this way. 


_enator Hays: This was not at the advertis- 
elt request? 


Ir. Swanson: No. They are placed where it 
isjossible to accommodate them. 


fr. Sanburn: The editor of the family 

Pees would not know the ad was there. The 

becom part of it would be marked advertise- 

it and he has left to him the rest of the 

2 to make up. He would have no idea that 

‘Teen column would be in proximity to 
ad. 
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Senator Hays: A pretty nice set of pins 
above it too! I was wondering if there was 
any relationship. 


The Chairman: Which was it that caught 
your attention first! 


Mr. Sanburn: Senator Hays, you will 
remember the day many years ago—I am sure 
you were in Calgary then—when we ran a 
coloured ad for the gas company opposite a 
story about the gas chamber concentration 
camps in Germany. The gas company was not 
very happy. 


Senator McElman: Can an advertiser actu- 
ally purchase location in a newspaper at a 
premium rate? 


Mr. Swanson: Yes, sir, he can. 
Senator McElman: At a premium rate? 


Mr. Swanson: For instance, in this adver- 
tisement you had there a few minutes ago 
appearing in our magazine supplement there 
is a premium rate charged because they want 
to get in that particular location. 


Senator Hays: Then is the advertising rate 
the same in the Journal as in the Calgary 
Herald? 


Mr. Swanson: No sir, it is not. 


Senator Hays: Is it higher in the Edmonton 
Journal? 


Mr. Swanson: Yes, it is. 


The Chairman: We will now adjourn for 
two or three minutes and then meet with the 
Province. 


— Ashort recess. 
—Upon resuming at 4.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, I 
would like to call the session back in order. 
The next brief we are going to receive is 
from the Vancouver Province. Sitting on my 
immediate right is the publisher of the 
Vancouver Province, Mr. Fred Auger; and on 
his right Mr. Patrick (Paddy) Sherman, the 
editor of the Vancouver Province. 


I think Mr. Auger I can dispense with my 
usual preamble and you can proceed. 


Mr. Fred Auger, Publisher, Vancouver 
Province: We concluded our written brief by 
expressing an invitation to you and your 
committee, Mr. Chairman, to come to Van- 
couver, visit the people who produce our 
daily newspaper. It would be even more 
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appropriate if you could talk with the people 
in our community who read our newspaper 
every day. 


It is estimated that there are an average of 
three readers for each copy of the daily news- 
paper sold. So, there are 360,000 people who 
read 120,000 copies of the Province daily. 
Why do they do it? They are not compelled to 
buy it against their wishes. They have other 
choices. We can only assume that they buy it 
and read it because they want it, and they 
want it because it performs a service and 
fulfils a need in their lives. These are the 
people who hear testimony to the acceptance 
of our product. These people are our press 
council, and they don’t hesitate to let us know 
when they disagree with us. 


But I am confident that the vast majority of 
these people will confirm that the Vancouver 
newspapers today are of a higher quality, 
better written, better edited, better printed, 
more comprehensive in their news coverage 
than ever before and by “ever before” I par- 
ticularly mean before the establishment of 
Pacific Press Limited. 


Our brief outlined the background of cir- 
cumstances which led tothe formation of 
Pacific Press Limited, but it does not devote 
adequate emphasis to the fact that, had it not 
been for the formation of Pacific Press Limit- 
ed, undoubtedly the community today would 
be served by only one daily newspaper. And I 
make no apology for the quality of newspaper 
service which, under the existing two-paper 
publishing arrangement, we at the Province 
are giving to the advertisers and readers of 
the Vancouver Province. 


I would challenge any suggestion that the 
joint publishing arrangement such as we have 
at Pacific Press is detrimental to the existence 
of a free, unhampered press. Rather, I submit 
that a struggling independent newspaper in 
today’s economy and without the support of 
any affiliations is much more likely to be 
suborned or find itself subject to pressures on 
its integrity for economic reasons. 


If your committee, in its wisdom, will make 
a searching examination of our Pacific Press 
publishing arrangement I am sure you will 
see that it is not an object of suspicion but, 
rather as a model which might be adopted in 
other situations where the survival of a 
second newspaper is at stake, _ 
- As we do from time to time, we analysed 
the Province news content during the months 
of Septémber-and’ October. last year. It shows 
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that one month does not an average mak 
when it comes to assessing balance. In Oct: 
ber, for example, 14 per cent of our gener; 
news content came from overseas. That coul 
give you one idea of our news balance. Buti 
September the comparable figure was 25 pi 
cent overseas news, which gives a quite di 
ferent picture. 


I don’t want to put too much emphasis ¢ 
the column inch percentage measurement ( 
news content as it is only one way of measu} 
ing and certainly not by any means the on 
valid way of evaluating what is in the new 
paper. A one column two inch story might I 
infinitely of greater importance than an eig] 
column 16 inch story, as Mr. Fortier | 
moment ago pointed out. 


In September 52 per cent of the gener 
news in the Province originated outside. 
B.C.’s borders and in October the. figure wi 
45 per cent. Bearing in mind our duty on ti) 


local me'ropolitan and provincial scene 
those figures refute any suggestion 
colloquialism. 


The September and October breakdoy 
shows that, of the total news content, 40 pi 
cent was general news; 18 per cent w 
sports; 10 per cent was business and finance 
12 per cent was women and family matter 
and 20 per cent was related to culture ar 
entertainment, ranging from drama al 
music to television listings. 


Despite suggestions that newspapers de 
too much with the U.S., in September al 
October only 11 per cent of the general ne\ 
in our paper related to the U.S. Less than 
per cent of our business coverage dealt wi 
U.S. matters, and only 7 per cent related 
U.S. enter‘ainment. The biggest single area. 
U.S. news is in the sports pages, for obvio 
reasons, where the proportion was abo 
one-fourth. 


At times it is suggested that some newsp 
pers rely too much on routine wire-servl 
stories. That is certainly un’rue about t 
Province. In October, our own staff and th 
of Southam News Services wrote 58 per ce 
of our general news and 71 per cent of 0} 
financial news. September’s figures were | 
per cent and 72 per cent. mail 


The committee has asked whether newst 
per men are paid enough to attract peor) 
with adequate educational and other ‘bac 
ground. Right now we are negotiating “wit 
our unions and have offered to raise them’ 


um wage for a senior reporter to $208 
eekly by next October. That is $10,800 a 
sar. Most of our morning paper editorial 
mployees receive extra pay for night work, 
\ising their minimum to $11,370. That is for 
373 hour week, with overtime for extra 
nurs work. 


In British Columbia members of the Legis- 
tive Assembly are paid $8,000 a year. Van- 
‘uver School Board recently concluded a 
yw contract giving high school teachers with 
ie-year bachelor degrees in education, salar- 
; ranging from $7,350 to $12,200, the latter 
jure reached only after 13 years of teaching. 
wr reporters become fully qualified for top 
sale after five years. 


I think you must agree these comparisons 
sow we are paying our people well. Never- 
teless, we lose staff members to public rela- 
i firms that offer more and who, along 
th the newspapers, are constantly facing 
t» challenge of higher salaries offered by the 
fleral Government for the special talent of 


jirnalists. 
| 


Like most newspapers today we have many 
fl-time specialists. Our observer on matters 
oeducation is a former high school teacher. 
V: have a man on investment analysis who is 

alified to hold a licence as investment 
eimsel and our business editor is a School of 
Bliffess Administration graduate. Labour, 
Pities and civic affairs are covered by spe- 
clists in these fields, and so on. Many of our 
e\torials on economic matters are written by 
a M.A. in economics. Our marine editor is 
a ex-Navy officer who has sailed his own 
Visel across the Pacific Ocean. Recently we 
Ccered the Colombo Conference in Victoria 
ba reporter who has had five years of 
Sitheast Asia journalism in his background. 
VY do our best to bring the broadcast experi- 
fie and authenticity to all areas of our news 
+ CCerage. 


1 this 
| 


increasingly complicated and 
bleaucratic age, we run one department 
Wh full-time employees who help readers 
Soe personal problems and cut through 
bleaucratic red tape. In the last three 
iths of 1969 that department dealt with 
8,7 problems submitted by readers. The 
bux of them were resolved, despite the fact 
th; advertisers who objected to the publiciz- 
in of their shortcomings cancelled many 
thisands of dollars worth of advertising in 
thi Province, 

114295 
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Now I am not claiming that we are more 
nearly perfect than any other service institu- 
tion that is constantly in the public eye. From 
time to time it is suggested that even the 
Senate itself is not living up to its great 
potential! But we are thoroughly aware of the 
need to change and adopt our methods and 
contents. 


There is one element in the matter of ser- 
vice to newspaper readers which I think your 
committee might give some thought—I refer 
to the great carrier-boy organization which is 
responsible for the daily delivery of newspa- 
pers throughout Canada. 


There are approximately 69,000 newsboys 
in Canada, quite an army! We have 2,100 of 
them selling the Province. 


These boys help to support themselves by 
earning an average of $8.25 a week, $35 a 
month, or about $425 per annum. On a 
national basis this represents a total earnings 
for carriers and news vendors of more than 
$29 million a year. 


Recruiting and training this little army of 
rising young Canadians is no small task for 
the circulation departments of the daily 
papers. Approximately one-half of the men in 
Canada were newspaper carriers at some time 
in the course of their youth, and I am sure all 
of them would say the benefit of having had 
this business experience is part of their 
education. 


Mr. Chairman, in an interview last year 
you were quoted as saying, “The press serves 
us well but it could serve us much better”’. 
Your statement is so true as to be almost a 
cliche because we never are satisfied with the 
levels we have reached. Improving today on 
yesterday’s performance is the story of news- 
Paper publishing. 


On the completion of your deliberations we 
hope you will be able to pass on to us some 
useful ideas on how we may improve our 
service. We are always open to suggestions. 


One of your committee recently referred to 
the press of Canada under certain Situations 
as having “raw, naked, unadulterated power’”’, 
Frankly, I think this description amusing. In 
all the realm of the press of Canada the 
strongest, raw, unadulterated power I know 
of is the power of the labour leader, even the 
leader of the small union representing per- 
haps as little as 5 per cent of your employees, 
who has the power to shut down a newspaper 
and force it out of business. 
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Then there is the latent, raw, unadulterated 
power in the hands of the Government which, 
by the imposition of censorship, taxation, 
unrealistic combine legislation, restriction of 
operations or control of ownership has the 
power to create a set of conditions under 
which a newspaper could not publish with 
any degree of freedom. 


Lastly, let us not underrate the intelligence 
of the Canadian public and the wide variety 
of information available to them, however 
isolated they may be geographically. They 
would be quick to rise on raw, unadulterated 
power at any attempt which might be consid- 
ered brainwashing. 


Senator McElman: Perhaps one gets brain- 
washed on occasion by such terms as “‘the pen 
is mightier than the sword.” You have heard 
some of the questions and answers of the 
previous witnesses. With reference to the 
Canadian Press Service, the wire service, and 
your own Southam News Service that pro- 
vides material from the Province of Quebec, 
do you carry a large percentage of what you 
receive on the wire? 


Mr. Auger: Senator, I am going to ask my 
editor to answer that. 


Mr. Patrick (Paddy) Sherman, Editor, Van- 
couver Province: We do use the bulk of what 
comes to us, most of it. 


Senator McElman: Would you say in the 
area of 90 per cent as suggested by the previ- 
ous witness? 


Mr. Sherman: I would be pulling figures 
out of the air, senator. I would probably say 
70 to 80 per cent. 


Senator McElman: Do you feel this is serv- 
ing the purpose of explaining to British 
Columbians the problems involved or do you 
put feed-backs to the service asking for fur- 
ther information? 


Mr. Sherman: From time to time we will 
ask for information on specific subjects, but I 
think we have done a fair job of dealing with 
the basic issues that have arisen in Quebec 
from time to time. 


Senator McElman: Firstly, do you feel the 
Canadian Press is providing adequate service 
in providing information to the nation on 
material out of B.C.? For instance, what you 
provide to the C.P. wire, is a good percentage 
of that being used? BOS SS5Gl Sf 
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Mr. Sherman: Judging from what I read ij 
the papers down here the flow from west t 
east is very much smaller than the flow fror 
east to west. 


Senator McElman: Would you have an 
idea why that would be the case? 


Mr. Sherman: IJ really couldn’t say unless | 
is that there is not as much demand dow 
here for news from the far frontier out there. 


The Chairman: You mean there is not 
demand in the east for news of what is hay 
pening on the coast? 


Mr. Sherman: That is what I would sugges 
sir. 


The Chairman: And in using news froi 
Quebec, are you responding to a deman} 
from readers? 


Mr. Sherman: 
demand. 


What we think is tt 


Senator McElman: I just recently watched} 
telecast, I believe from the CBC, and one | 
the principals was Jacques Pariseau the wel 
known economist in the Province of Quebec. 
am not out to spread his word at all but o1 
of his contentions is that there is developil| 
in Canada sort of an adversary situati( 
between the English language press and tl) 
French language press, particularly that 
Quebec; and he used to illustrate that t}} 
supposed flight of capital from the Provin) 
of Quebec the Toronto papers seemed > 
dwell on this. 


A specific example, I believe, he said, w) 
on August 3rd, 1967, in the Globe and M\ 
and that they had taken, as an example, 
buy-in by the Provincial Bank into the shai 
holding of Caisse Populaire, or something |. 
that nature, and that this was the proof ; 
how the capital was leaving and they had} 
in fact shore up the operation within ‘ 
province. 


In truth, the situation was the Bang) 
Canadienne Nationale had been trying [ 
some three years to acquire that element 
stock. 


What I am getting at is he says there 3 
consciously or sub-consciously—he sugec? 
consciously—a war of words developing. 


Do you feel there is any indication of ts 
in the press of British Columbia in relation? 
the-rest of Canada, or more particularly w? 
respect to the Province of Quebec? — ‘a 


| 
Mr. Sherman: Speaking for my paper, sir, I 
jould say that is rubbish. 


‘Senator McElman: I thought it was myself 
at I was interested in getting your 
ewpoint. 


Mr. Auger: We haven’t seen any signs of 
ight of capital out of Quebec to British 
blumbia, much as we would welcome it. 


) McElman: You mean you would 
vleome the capital? 


Mr. Auger: Yes, exactly. The contrary was 
t2 case when the Province of British 
Qlumbia loaned $50 million to the Province 
¢ Quebec. 
Senator Prowse: Forty-nine million, I 
tought ... the other million was interest. 


Mr. Sherman: One point you were talking 
ayut, the flight of capital. ..we did buy—I 
a hazy on the time—something up to two 
yws ago, a freelance article that one of the 
Tronto papers syndicated talking about the 


flht of capital. I think it was a very widely 
oe about article. Some of the people on 
th Financial Times took strong issue with 
tls and wrote a story which they felt cor- 
reted the picture and we put that one in too. 
W accepted the first one on good faith, and 
wen the second one pointed out errors in the 
ft, we published that too. 


enator McElman: I am sure we would 
age that any such situation developing 
wild not be good for the country. I look at it 
[tia the Maritimes and the central part of 

country, but looking at it from your dis- 
ap and your knowledge of the press and 
th central part of the nation do you see any 
ifs of this? 


'T. Auger: 


No, I don’t see any sign of what 
fi describe 


as a war of words between the 

ich press and the English press. My own 
Xerience is there is a great deal of co-oper- 
ti, and mutual understanding in respect 
De een the English and French language 
Ms within the context of the Publishers 
'S ciation and within the context of the 
ardian Press Association. 


fnator McElman: You referred to the 
alice Press arrangement and I take it you 
€Cnmend this in other situations. 


| , Auger: I recommend it in Our situation, 


, fMator McElman: Let me put it this way 
Cee 
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Mr. Auger: 
think it was a 
the press in 
circumstances 
giving it the 
should have 


I went so far as to say that I 
blessing rather than a curse to 
Vancouver and under similar 
therefore I would have to say— 
same blessing—I think that it 
the same acceptance. 


Senator Prowse: In the same circumstances. 


Mr. Sherman: 
of one of two 


If the alternative is the death 
newspapers. 


Senator McElman: A good many witnesses 
have suggested it is good for the nation, as 
well as the local area, of course, that there be 
different voices in a community. For those 
who are concerned that perhaps the chains 
are acquiring too many newspapers this 
would appear to be one of the ways in which 
a community where there are two, a morning 
and evening, that they could survive and not 
be forced into a situation of selling perhaps. 
We know that in your experience your par- 
ticular experience, you favour it for your 
situation. Have there been any disadvantages 
of such an arrangement that you would point 
out to us and therefore to the people who 
might be interested in this area? 


Mr. Auger: No, I certainly would not. From 
the readers’ standpoint, from the advertisers’ 
standpoint and from the owners’ standpoint I 
think it has been a highly satisfactory 
arrangement in any respect. I cannot think of 
any shortcomings or any reasons why it has 
not been good. 


The Chairman: If that is not the case, why 
would you not recommend the same tech- 
nique in other cities? 


Mr. Auger: I will recommend it in other 
cities which may have the same set of cir- 
cumstances which existed in Vancouver 
before we did it. 


The Chairman: Would it be an improve- 
ment in Vancouver if the two newspapers 
were completely independently owned? 


Mr. Auger: I don’t think they could be 
more independent than they are now from 
the standpoint of serving the reader or the 
advertiser. 


The Chairman: Well then, I come back to 
the question that Senator McElman asked: 
Why would you not recommend the technique 
in other cities directly thought out? 


Mr. Auger: I am sorry. you misunderstood. I 
would recommend it in the same set of 
circumstances, 
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The Chairman: What set of circumstances 
would you not recommend it in? 


Mr. Auger: Where there are already two or 
three thriving newspapers. 


The Chairman: Only in that situation? 


. Mr. Auger: Or other circumstances where 
there was only one newspaper. That was not 
what we were up against. That was not the 
position out there. 


Senator Prowse: I have a supplementary 
question. My understanding is that when you 
first went into the arrangement there was a 
great deal of consternation on the part of the 
public? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: How long did it take you 
before the public became reassured that the 
papers would continue to be completely 
independent? 


Mr. Auger: I would say four or five years. 


Senator Prowse: What form did this con- 
sternation take as far as you were concerned? 
You were there at the time? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: What form did the con- 
sternation of the public take? 


Mr. Auger: We used to hear “It doesn’t 
matter, there is only one voice. They are both 
printed under one roof. Both working for the 
same boss...’ and so on. We don’t hear that 
any more, that has disappeared. 


Senator Prowse: You had to go to the 
public and prove that was not true; is that 
so? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: So it must have been 
somewhat of a disadvantage for a time. 
Would you say it was a good thing you had to 
go out and prove your independence? 


Mr. Auger: I do think it was a good thing. 
We did what we strove to do and I think we 
have fairly reasonably succeeded in doing 
that. 


Senator McElman: In fact you proved it to 
the Restrictive Practices Commission, did you 
not? 


Mr. Auger: I think the only thing we 
proved to them, as far as I know, was that the 
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community was better for two newspape 
than one. They didn’t get into the quality 
the papers to the best of my knowledge. 
remained for us to demonstrate to the cor) 
munity it was better to have two newspape) 
than one. 


’ 
Senator McElman: That was a competiti) 
situation? | 


Mr. Auger: Yes. , 


Senator McElman: So you were proving t 
same principle to both the public and Col) 
mission in effect? | 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: Tell me, if the two nev- 
papers had been reasonably balanced in c). 
culation do you think they could have si: 
vived under these circumstances as e“ar 


newspapers? 


i 


Mr. Auger: I think they may have, tt 
there were other advantages, mind you, i 
making the merger that we did. Both news}- 
pers were living in antiquated plants al 
were faced with tremendous capital expen: 
ture in order to renew these things and it Vs 
a question of building two plants or one, @, 
the parties involved saw the wisdom of bui- 
ing one plant and sharing it between tp 
papers. 


Senator McElman: The Times lasted sor 
thing less than a year? 


Mr. Auger: Thirteen months, I think. 


Senator McElman: Do you know what ¥ 1s 
the principal basis for its demise? Couldn’\t 
face the competition of such an agely 
arrangement? 


The Chairman: Couldn’t face competi’l 
period, regardless of whether it was e 
agency. 


Senator McElman: Did the agency arrat?- 
ment make you more competitive to the 


Mr. Auger: No. The reason they didn’t : 
vive—there were many, a whole list—the it 
reason they didn’t survive is they didn’t 
the department store advertising. In this ¥ 
and age a newspaper cannot survive ia 
competitive community without the supji 
of the retail advertiser. 


st 


Senator Everett: Why not? 


Mr. Auger: The retail readership has a aif 
value. 


Senator Everett: It pays the newspapers to 
y for department store advertising to have 
iin the paper? 


Mr. Auger: I know of an advertising 
ranager who said “If I had to give it away, I 
uuld in order to carry it.’ You don’t run a 
artment store, do you? 


Senator Everett: No. I wish I did under 
tyse circumstances. 


. Mr. Sherman: That man was an American. 
‘(he Chairman: Why would you say that? 


Mr. Auger: He recognized the readership. 
E would run it at a loss in order to have it 
inthe paper to get the readers. You should 
a your wife that question, really. 


the Chairman: Woodward’s ads sell more 
vers than Lynch’s column. 


venator Hays: Has this happened in Canada 
inthe last six weeks where advertising has 
ben given? 


fr. Auger: No. 


enator Hays: Not to your knowledge? 


Ir, Auger: No. I am making a blanket 
arwer. 


nator Everett: Has it ever happened to 
ycr knowledge? 


{r, Auger: I am sure that advertising has 


M1 sold to department stores at a loss in 
rer to hold it. 


onator Everett: Have you sold it at a loss? 


n Auger: Idon’t think that is a fair 
quition. 


“te Chairman: I think the answer was 
gi\n this morning. I think I asked that ques- 
40 of Southam Press Limited and the 


anver was “No, it hasn’t.” 


Ir. Auger: It hasn’t been sold at a loss? 


‘te Chairman: Could I proceed on this 
4e)rtment store thing? Are you more inter- 
stl in the revenue or the readership of 
Ne: ads? 


It, Auger: Well, I don’t know. I would not 
Ki to say. 


le Chairman: I was going to put it in the 
ers of the Vancouver Times. Senator McEl- 
la asked you why the Times failed and you 
‘\-us one reason, the failure to attract 
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department store advertising. In terms of the 


Times which did it miss most the readership 
or revenue? 


Mr. Auger: Well, which came first the 
chicken or the egg? 


The Chairman: Both, in other words? 


Mr. Auger: Sure. It is like food—you enjoy 
the nourishment and you also enjoy the 
flavour. 


The Chairman: Would you agree if the 
department stores of Canada agreed, as 


indeed they might, to spend all their money 
in advertising... 


Mr. Auger: Combined to agree? 


The Chairman: If first Eaton’s agreed, and 
then Simpsons, and then Woodwards and they 
all moved their advertising to television, the 


newspaper industry would survive wouldn’t 
it? 


Mr. Auger: We would have to do a consid- 
erable amount of adjustment. Now I don’t put 
too much emphasis on this desirability of 
department store advertising. Also high on 
the list of desirable things is you cannot run a 
newspaper in a competitive situation without 
classified advertising. A lot of readers will 
buy paper A instead of paper B because there 
is more classified advertising. That is impor- 
tant too. 


The Chairman: Go on. 


Mr. Auger: Features, news coverage—as I 
said there is a whole list of reasons but I put 
department store advertising at the top. 


The Chairman: I think the whole relevancy 
was relating to the Times. We will go back to 
Senator McElman. 


Senator Everett: I have a supplementary 
question. 


The Chairman: Yes, Senator Everett. 


Senator Everett: What lineages are in- 
volved annually, Mr. Auger, in department 
store advertising? 


Mr. Auger: Oh, department store advertis- 
ing would run a million, a million and a half, 
two million lines of advertising in a year. 


Senator Everett: Two million would be the 
high? 
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_ Mr, Auger: That. would’ be pretty high. We 
have department stores running over that in 
a year. 


. Senator Everett: What would be the aver- 
age rate charged by the Province to a depart- 
ment store? 


Mr. Auger: About the same as you are 
paying. You know that. figure. 


Senator Everett: Yes. Twenty-five cents a 
line? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Do you think that is the 
rate department stores are paying? 


Mr. Auger: Just about, yes. 


' Senator Everett: It is odd, because your 
retail rate is 21 cents a line at half a million 
lines. 


~ “Mr. Auger: I haven’t got the actual figures 
here. 


Senator Everett: You made a statement. 


Mr. Auger: It is within that range, yes. 


f 


Senator Everett: I wonder if that statement 
is correct. 


Mr. Auger: I said about the same as you 
are paying. Maybe you are a little higher. 


Senator Everett; The rate of 25 cents a 


line? 
Mr. Auger: You are paying 25 cents a line. 


Senator Everett: That is what you tell me 
today. 


Mr. Auger: I think department stores are 
down to 21 cents. 


Senator Evereti: Any lower than 21 cents? 


Mr. Auger: Not to my knowledge. 


Senator Everett: Would you like to inquire 
further for more information? 


Mr. Auger: Well, I should point out that 
our department store rates are a matter of a 
certain amount of negotiation with the 
department stores and how much space they 
use daily six days a week, and how many 
days a week they are in the paper, and so on, 
so that the quantity of lineage is not the only 
factor. 


. Senator Everett:;. There would be a 


frequency? 
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Mr. Auger: There are frequency facto: 
involved. 


The Chairman: Are you still on departme: 
stores? I was going to ask about some of tt 
nationally advertising department stores. Li 
us take Eaton’s, would they buy their adve) 
tising in Toronto in Southam papers? 


Mr. Auger: No, locally each place. 


The Chairman: No package arrangeme) 
made? 


Mr. Auger: No. They don’t buy advertisir 
the way we don’t buy newsprint. 


Senator Everett: I would like the avera; 
rate paid by department stores in Vancouve 


Mr. Auger: I think you have actually got 
in your research somewhere. I believe vy 
were asked for that when your people came. 


Senator Everett: That was in the confide 
tial research we did have it. 


Mr. Auger: Let’s keep it that way. 


The Chairman: I think at this point | 
should say I would accept an answer from t]| 
witness. of not choosing to answer that publi 
ly. Is that your basic position? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. Your committee has ti 
information and I don’t care to put it on t] 
record. 


Senator Everett: I should point out we dor 
have the information in the form in which 
asked the question. 4 


The Chairman: Would it meet with yo 
approval if Mr. Auger agrees to send t 
information? I think it is his understandi 
we have the information and you say \ 
haven’t and therefore could you send it, } 
Auger? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: In the case of the newspap 
such as the Times, giving the importan) 
which you attach to the retail advertising 2’ 
which we are aware of, is it a fantasy on © 
part to say that a publisher of a new newsf| 
per could offer to his department stores in }} 
locality, the community where he is going | 
publish, free advertisements say for a £ 
months period to get launched? 


Mr. Auger: No. I am sure he would fil 
takers too. It is not fantastic at all but it} 
awfully expensive. 
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. Mr. Fortier: Would the cost outweigh the 
idvantages in increasing circulation or get- 
ing circulation started? 


Mr. Auger: I think so. 


Mr. Fortier: You said in particular in Van- 
ouver this was one of the main reasons why 
ae Times was not able to survive because it 
ould not attract retail advertising. 

| 


, Mr. Auger: That is what they claimed was 
ae principal reason they couldn’t carry on. 
hey were inadequately financed, of course. 
hey didn’t have enough working capital. 
hey raised about $3 million in public sub- 
sriptions but did not invest any of it in fixed 
ssets. They rented a building, they rented 
te presses, they rented office furniture, they 
ased even typewriters and so on. The capi- 
1 they had went out for operating expenses 
: newsprint and wages and when that was 
ome they were finished. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you suggesting if anyone 
‘ishes to launch a newspaper in a community 
at before doing so he should assure himself 
has minimum number of advertising 
ntracts? 


‘Mr. Auger: Well, it would be difficult to get 
‘e advertising contracts but yes, he should 
ve assurance he would get a lot of local 
ilvertising or confident he is going to get it 
Ieause he won’t live without it. 


Mr. Fortier: It is like the chicken and the 
«g. The advertisers for their part will not 
éree to advertise unless they know what the 
tach is going to be. 


Mr. Auger: Yes. You will recall there was 
Ce newspaper launched in New York that 
\s going to survive without advertising and 
t2y found the readers would not buy it. PM, 
iwas called. 


| Senator Prowse: That was quite a while 
a)? 


La 
Mr. Auger: It was 1948, or something. They 
hy a lot of backing but the public didn’t buy 
_ Noecause it didn’t have advertising in it. 


Mr. Fortier: We had the case of Le Nou- 
viu Journal in Montreal a few years ago. 
Tis had very extensive financial backing but 
©) of the reasons—no advertising. 


Mr, Auger: Yes. 
I 


_ (he Chairman: May I ask a question on 
_ 4vertising? I am sure you think newspaper 
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advertising is a fairly effective form of 
advertising? 


Mr. Auger: Oh, yes. 


The Chairman: How does the Southam 
Company sell national advertising? What is 
the sales organization? 


Mr. Auger: The Southam Company has the 
national advertising sales office in Toronto 
with a staff of people calling on the users of 
this class of advertising and a similar office in 
Montreal, and _ these people travel over 
Ontario and Quebec selling the virtues of 
advertising in Southam newspapers across the 
country. This office does not service the 
Vancouver Province or the Vancouver Sun or 
the Pacific Press. We have salesmen in Toron- 
to selling on behalf of the Vancouver papers 
and similarly a man in Montreal. 


The Chairman: If I am an advertising 
agency in Toronto and want to place an 
insertion in all the Southam papers, I must 
call the Southam Company and the Pacific 
Press representative? I cannot say to Southam 
“Put me in the Province too’? 


Mr. Auger: I think you can. Just one more 
phone call and he would be there awfully 
fast. 


The Chairman: I will return to the question 
you were talking to Mr. Fortier about. How 
much national advertising is carried in the 
Province that is not carried in the Sun in an 
average in a week? 


Mr. Auger: In the year 98,000 lines last 
year. 


The Chairman: That is the answer we 
wanted, thank you. There was an appendix to 
the Southam brief this morning on The 
Effects of Common Ownership on Media Con- 
tent and Influence, George H. Litwin, Har- 
vard Business School. I am sure you are 
familiar with that. 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


The Chairman: It starts off: 
“The mass media have less influence on 


though and behaviour then is popularly 
believed...” 


Do you think your advertising representative 
would agree with that? Do you think that is 
an effective sales tool, that statement? 


Mr. Auger: I don’t think that statement was 
made in connection with maybe creating a 
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buying impulse or communicating informa- 
tion about bargain basement sales. I have 
seen a small newspaper ad tear down a mer- 
chant’s store. 


The Chairman: So have I. 


Mr. Auger: I don’t think that is what is 
intended there. I read that and I think what it 
said—I mentioned a moment ago—I think the 
public tends—some people tend to over- -esti- 
mate this power of the press. I think it is the 
power of the information the press conveys 
that is confused with the powers of the press 
itself. 


The Chairman: Including advertising. 
Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator McElman: On the matter of the 
power of the press you place great emphasis 
on it in the latter part of the remarks. Just to 
keep it in balance, you are the second or 
perhaps the third publisher that I have had to 
correct in getting it back into its context. The 
reference was to “potential power’. Emphasis 
was placed on the potential and some pub- 
lishers have published that the emphasis was 
placed upon the potential. 


Mr. Auger: May I say, sir, that I don’t think 
the potentiality is there. 


Senator McElman: You don’t think that the 
pen is mightier than the sword? 


Mr. Auger: Well, the sword is not very 
mighty now. 


Senator Prowse: It is a little old-fashioned. 
May I ask a question? 


The Chairman: I think that Senator McEl- 
man is still proceeding. 


Senator McElman: It is the fact at least 
that many of the leading journalists, televi- 
sion executives and performers, have come to 
the central part of the nation, particularly to 
the Toronto area, and to such a degree I 
understand they are referred to in terms such 
as the Vancouver Mafia in the Toronto area. 
Does this indicate any special or exceptional 
training that is going on in the Province of 
British Columbia that might be of interest to 
the rest of the nation? Is it exceptional or 
different? 


Mr. Sherman: I don’t think we do anything 
differently. I think we do it as well as any- 
-vhere else. I think there is always an attrac- 
tion to working for the biggest of its kind and 
this is where the biggest papers happen to be. 
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Senator McElman: You don’t see anythin; 
particularly significant in. the training i 
itself? 


Mr. Sherman: No, I don’t. 


Mr. Auger: I remember someone telling m 
one time that all the great bankers came ou 
of the Maritime provinces. I think the C.P.i 
run by executives west of the Great Lakes. — 
don’t think anybody in the head office wa 
born east of Fort William. 


Senator McElman: The way they treat th 
Maritimes I believe it. 


Mr. Sherman: It would be interesting to se 
how many people we have on the staff wh 
come from central Canada. There is a gree 
flow in both directions. 


The Chairman: May I ask one question? O 
page 9 in your brief you make reference t 
the statement I made that if the groups asse! 
there is editorial freedom within the membe 
newspapers, it would be up to them 1 
demonstrate the fact. You go on in the ne; 
four pages and you mention the Carte 
Report, postal rate increases, Arctic sove 
eignty, bilingualism, NATO, the Rhodesie 
problem and medicare. In each of these yc 
demonstrate that member papers of tt 
Southam family have had different view 
What was the last issue on which the Souti) 
am papers all editorialized with like voices? 


| 


Mr. Auger: Probably on sin, or somethir 
like that. 


The Chairman: That is it—motherhood ar 
sin. 


Mr. Sherman: It is so unusual I am sure Vv 
would all be aware of it. I think probab 
there were a number of reversals of form | 
the last general election. I think, if P 
memory is correct, that one way or the oth 
everybody but one said Mr. Trudeau wou 
be better than the alternative. 


The Chairman: One didn’t? 
Mr. Auger: North Bay. 


The Chairman: That is interesting. That 
in effect in answer to the question. 


Mr. Auger: As one after another fell }; 
were astonished. 


The Chairman: I could ask a question : 
this point, but I am not going to. 


Senator Prowse: The thing that I have been 
itrigued with is you say the Times fell 
»cause it didn’t get department store adver- 
sing. Now what I am interested in is this: 
hat degree of penetration, what percentage 
| penetration of the homes in Vancouver 
yes the Province have and does the Sun 
ive, and what is the total penetration of 
ose two newspapers or was it at the time 
‘e Times thought of getting into the 
jisiness? 


Mr. Auger: It is about the same as then, 
<ound 92 per cent of homes as nearly as we 
(n tell. 


Senator Prowse: Which would be just about 
10 per cent of the homes which would be in 
t2 market for a paper? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Really what happened 
tn was the department store advertisers 
vth another paper coming into that market 
vuld mean they would be buying ads which 
vuld be duplicating ads they were already 
pying for. 


Mir, Auger: Yes, 


senator Prowse: And anybody that wanted 

«start a paper in an area where there 
aeady was one or more papers that were 
asc ing pretty high percentage penetration 
othe market would have to fight that kind 
Oresistance because it would merely add to 
expenses. of the store. 


fr, Auger: Yes. 


lenator Prowse: You would not have to 
fit to keep out a competitor, the advertisers 
wild keep him out. 


fr. Auger: We were meticulous in doing 
nhing to prevent the fellow from succeed- 
in; albeit we did not give him any hope but 
W were meticulous in doing nothing that 
C(ld be said to frustrate this fellow’s effort. 
It us get this understood on the question of 
laiching a newspaper—never in the last 30 
91'S Or maybe 40 years has anybody launched 
a aily newspaper in North America success- 
fuy in a metropolitan community. There 
hee been many efforts. 


*nator Prowse: Probably for that reason... : 


ir. Auger: Many efforts where they had 
m:h more capital and backing and know- 
I and everything than that poor paper 
a 
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Senator Prowse: What I am interested in is 
this is one of the factors that makes it most 
certainly improbable and almost impossible 
for any of the cities in Canada which now 
have one newspaper, where that newspaper 
has a reasonable degree of penetration and 
a reasonable degree of acceptance, of getting 
two newspapers in any foreseeable future 
under the conditions as they exist today. 


Mr. Sherman: If there is a degree of pene- 
tration, as you say, and in the order of what 
we are talking about, any new product that 
comes in must be demonstrably superior to 
anything that is there before the people will 
start to buy it. The Vancouver Times was not 
demonstrably superior and the people did not 
buy it and therefore did not advertise in it. 


Senator Everett: What circulation did it 
achieve? 


Mr. Sherman: Around the 30,000 mark. 
Senator Everett: What is yours? 


Mr. 
120,000. 


Sherman: We were around about 


Senator Prowse: What was it, a different 
type of format? 


Mr. Auger: We have nearly three or four 
hundred thousand. The two papers are nearly 
300,000. They had to take readers away from 
one of them: 


Senator Prowse: Did they use any give 
away process to get that circulation up to 
that? How did they get it up to 30,000 then? 


They were able to get it to around that 
circulation without any real gimmickrey. 


Mr. Auger: I do not know how much was 
paid. They never had an audited circulation. 


Senator McElman: Do you believe the 
format was a real factor in any reduction or 
lack of acceptance by readers of Vancouver? 


Mr. Sherman: As an editorial man I would 
say one problem was the type of equipment 
they had. 


Mr. Auger: It was very slow compared with 
ours. Their presses were very slow compared 
to ours. 


I remember one celebrated occasion when 
the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Canada were coming out to 
Vancouver for a ceremony. They were arriv- 
ing in Vancouver around mid-day. Now, the 
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story the Times ran: was written at 10 o’clock 
the night before. It took them that long to get 
their papers printed.. And there is not a 
chance to put in any discussion for the reader 
that we were putting ‘in. 


You are missing all sorts of things that the 
other papers have. 


Senator McElman: Aside from the equip- 
ment and the slowness of it, in the format 
itself there was no real exceptions, I take it, 
of the different presentation? 


Mr. Auger: Well, the format itself was 
strikingly different. 


Senator McElman: It was a full broad 


sheet? 
Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Oh, I see. I am sorry. I 
understood it- differently. 


Mr. Fortier: The Georgia Straight, the so- 
called underground paper, came into exis- 
tence some three or four years ago and it 
attained at its peak a circulation, we are told, 
of some 60,000 readers. 


Do you feel, gentlemen, that the circulation 
which The Georgia Straight attained is an 
indication that you were not rendering to 
your Vancouver reading public all the ser- 
vices which you could have been expected to 
render? 


Mr. Auger: Well, if you call pornography a 
service, I think the answer is “yes”. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Is that your statement, that the 
whole of the Georgia Straight is filled with 
pornography? 


Mr. Auger: No, I did not say that. 


Mr. Sherman: There is a certain varying 
interest that would attract particular people 
to look and see and to read the thing. 


Senator McElman: You do not mean there 
are 60,000 pornographic fans in Vancouver? 


Mr. Auger: I do not think there are 60,000 
fans of any kind in Vancouver. 


Mr. Fortier: I think I interrupted you there, 
Mr. Auger. You were starting to talk about 
pornography. Were you going to continue? 


Mr. Auger: No. 


Mr. Fortier: I was just getting excited. 
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Mr. Auger: You know how the tickets ar 
selling for “Hair” and “Oh, Calcutta”. 


Mr. Fortier: You do not feel that the rise «) 
The Georgia Straight or, I should say, th 
happening of The Georgia Straight is indic¢ 
tive of the fact that the Province and Su 
were not doing everything that they wer) 
supposed to do or. they could have hee 
expected to do as a reading public in th) 
Vancouver community? 


Mr. Auger: No, nothing about it, seriously. 
Mr. Fortier: Would you care to comment? 


Mr. Sherman: I started to read it fair] 
regularly just to make sure that they we) 
not doing things that we should be doing an 
I gave up reading it. I found nothing of an 
great significance in it. 


Senator Prowse: That you were prepared — 
do. 


Mr. Sherman: That we were prepared | 
do. F 


Mr. Fortier: What does give rise to a new) 
paper, such as The Georgia Straight, in yo 
opinion in a city like Vancouver? 


I realize I could ask that question of pul 
lishers of newspapers in some five or s| 
other cities in Canada. I think we would } 
interested in having your views. They a 
coming before this committee in March. 


Mr. Sherman: Yes. I really do not know. 
think one reason it stayed alive as long as | 
has done was police action that amounted 
more or less persecution at times and with 1) 
prevailing attitudes among many young peor 
towards the police and law enforcement al) 
the establishment, anything that tries to cat 
to their taste and then seems to be persect 
ed, arouses a fair amount of sympathy and) 
lot of support. 


Mr. Fortier: That argument would be val 
after the fact of publication. My question | 
Why did The Georgia Straight one day cor 
into being before any persecution could | 
alledged? Why does it come into being 
Canada in a city like Vancouver? 


Mr. Sherman: I think you would have 
ask a sociologist, sir. I cannot answer that. 
has happened in many American cities al 
obviously somebody thought that it work 
there, we will try it here. 


‘Mr. Fortier: As a publisher and editor in 
harge of a newspaper in a city in North 
merica where it has happened, do you have 
ny views? 


‘Mr. Auger: I think it is a very common 
tivation for people to want to have a 
sedium or a means, create a means of com- 
sunication, whether there is a soapbox or a 


idio set, or a radio station, or a newspaper. 
| 
| 


Newspapers of that character and size are 
wringing up every day. Somebody is motivat- 
1 to start one. 


Mr. Fortier: There were many lawsuits 
volving The Georgia Straight over the year. 


Did the Province carry all references to all 
ich lawsuits? 


Mr. Auger: I don’t remember any lawsuits 
it there were a couple of prosecutions for 
/ ae for publishing pornographic 
aterial. We did report the essentials of the 
urt case in those cases. 


| 
I should also say we published editorials 


iticizing the city authorities for declining to 
cant them a business licence. 


Mr. Fortier: That was on the distribution 
pohibition? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. We thought that was 
vong and we criticized that. 

} 
The Chairman: May I ask you: Your brief 
cicludes on a very philosophical note and I 
tnk a very worth while note. I think you 
S%gest trying to strive for several virtues, as 
Tecall, one of which was an acceleration of 
t well-defined trend away from the trivia 


al routine. 


would like to read a quotation which is 
fim the October 1969 Fortune magazine. I 
a sure you are familiar with the report. 


Mr. Auger: In the New York Times? 


‘he Chairman: No. This was in Fortune 
al the title of which is “What is wrong with 
tl news? It is not new enough?” 


ca | 

he subheading is: “Journalistic patterns 
dveloped for slower moving times are not 
nv adequate to keep society in touch”. 


‘he quote I would like to ask about is this: 


“Journalism has been almost silent 


_ about its own performance and its own 


problems. The pretense that it is an inno- 
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cent witness, a mere fly on an historic 
wall becomes less and less plausible as 
the role of the milieu expands.” 


I sense, Mr. Auger, from the contents of the 
last several pages of your brief that you 
would agree with that statement. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Sherman: I certainly would. I think the 
whole pattern is changing and it has to 
change. This is the point we are trying to 
make. 


The Chairman: So you do agree with that 
statement? 


Mr. Sherman: In a general sense. 


The Chairman: You say that the press is 
showing, not as in the past, a tendency of 
confessing mistakes and correcting their prob- 
lem. Do you think that is also the case? 


Mr. Sherman: We certainly do. I see this in 
a number of other papers. 


Mr. Auger: I think there has been more 
self-examination in the realm of press in the 
last couple of years than I can recall before. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Auger, do you have 
anything to do with the physical operation of 
Pacifie Press? 


Mr. Auger: Well, I am a director. 


Senator Everett: In management terms, I 
mean, as the publisher of the Province? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Would you be as con- 
cerned with it as you would be if the 
mechanical side of your newspaper was run 
by your own operation? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Everett: How do you. share 
responsibility on that with the publisher of 
the Sun? 


Mr. Auger: We have a general manager 
who is responsible for the operation of the 
physical aspects of the paper and he is in 
constant consultation with the publisher of 
the two papers in terms of providing the best 
service possible to the papers and we share 
with him the problems that he faces in doing 
the job. 


Also, all our labour negotiations are on a 
joint basis by Pacific Press with all of the 
employees. We have eight unions, by the way, 
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and labour negotiation comes under the direc- 
tion of the general manager of Pacific Press, 
but it is handled by a separate labour 
negotiation department. 


Senator Everett: Is the general manager in 
this regard then responsible to the two 
publishers? 


Mr. Auger: No, he is not. He is responsible 
to the Board of Directors of Pacific Press, but 
he realizes his role is in service to the two 
newspapers. 


Senator Everett: You were talking earlier 
today of labour practices which add to the 
costs of operating newspapers. 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Do you know of any such 
practices in Pacific Press? 


Mr. Auger: Oh yes. We have them. We are 
limited to the extent to which we can adopt 
or bring in advancing technological and type- 
setting and newspaper handling and so on 
because of the union requirements on the 
number of men that are required to do a 
certain job. This is featherbedding or “make 
work for everybody”, whatever you like to 
describe it. 


The job can be done with less hands and 
some of the things we are literally forbidden 
to do at all because the union will not accept 
the idea. 


Senator Evereti: Can you give us some 
examples of what you are forbidden to do? 


Mr. Auger: Tele-typesetting for the com- 
munication of news from Toronto or the 
_ Canadian Press, for example, comes over in a 
fashion that can be set right in type in our 
shop without having to be translated or 
manually set by a man after it arrives there. 


We are forbidden to do that to the full 
extent that we could or what is available to 
us. 


Senator Evereti: This is not a case of pro- 
viding jobs for those who are already there. 
This is a case of actually being prevented 
from bringing in a more efficient system. Is 
that correct? 


Mr. Auger: They are using a more efficient 
system; effiicent in terms of reduced manpow- 
er or greater speed, yes. 


Senator Everett: In certain cases there is a 
certain freedom of formula. A company will 
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bring in a new system which will cause 
people to lose their functions. 


Mr. Auger: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Those people will by 
employed in another function. They ar 
guaranteed their job until they retire or leayv 
the country. 


Mr. Auger: We have had unions in... | 


Senator Everett: You are not talking abou 
that, though. You are talking about... 


Mr. Auger: We have had unions accept tha 
in some circumstances where we are oOfferin, 
retraining at no reduction in pay that woul 
put a man into the kind of work in anothe 
department, and some of it has worked ou 
quite satisfactory. 


In other cases, in the adoption of this nex 
technology, we have promised that ther 
would be no reduction in pay—no reductio 
in work for them, I should say. 


Senator Everett: There are two furthe 
cases, I gather, from what you say. One i 
which you cannot enjoy any reduction i 
labour content by bringing in new technolog 
and another in which your agreement state 
that you are not permitted to bring in ne’ 
technology. 


Mr. Auger: That is right. 


Senator Everett: Regardless. 


Mr. Auger: They are one and the same. Tl 
agreement prevents you from bringing in... | 


Senator Everett: Why are they one and t]| 
same? 


Mr. Auger: I am sorry. You described 0) 
and the reason is that the agreement will n 
permit that to be brought in, t 
tele-typesetting. 


Senator Everett: That would mean that 
number of unions would go out and strike 
you brought that in? 


Mr. Auger: Well, just one and the whc 
bunch are out. There would be only 0} 
union affected, but that closes the wh« 
place. | 

Senator Everett: I can see another situati: 
in which you could bring in technology I’ 
you could not lay anybody off. You oe 1} 
realize a saving. 
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Mr. Auger: Yes, we have done that. We 
ave done that in some cases and that has 
een acceptable. The unions have accepted 
hat. We would not lay anybody off. We 
yould only let natural attrition reduce the 
1aanpower. We did that. The Southam Com- 
any has done that throughout many of its 
lants but the other case I described is where 
ist flatly the union will not agree to handle. 


Senator Everett: In your judgment has that 
atter case substantially increased Pacific 
‘ress’s costs? 


| Mr. Auger: It has increased cost. It is only 
ne factor in keeping our cost up, yes. 


‘Senator Everett: Would it be a fairly sub- 
vantial factor? 


Mr. Auger: Well, not as substantial as a 
se in the price of newsprint or anything like 
3 substantial as a 17 per cent pay scale 
icrease, or something. No, but the wages of 
ve men today may be $50,000 a year. Fifty 
jousand dollars is substantial in there by 
self. 


Senator Everett: Thank you. 


_The Chairman: I am anxious to turn to the 
‘amilton Spectator. I think Mr. Fortier has 
ie more question for the Province. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. There is some flow of 
2ws from east to west. I have been reading 
‘cently of a slowdown at Pacific Press. 


Could you tell us, Mr. Auger, what the 
ature of the labour problem is that there is 
it in Vancouver now? 


Mr. Auger: We started negotiating with our 
jions, five of our eight unions, for a contract 
‘at expired on October 31. We did not reach 
1acceptable agreement with those unions by 
ctober 31, so we carried on. After about a 
onth of continual negotiations—and I might 
ly we had something like 16 negotiating 
‘eetings—negotiating with this particular 
tract. 


After a month of continuing to endeavour 
come to an agreement, we were told 
directly by the union they were going 
—we better come to terms or else, and the 
Ks else” was a slowdown. 


A paper that normally gets out at five 
clock in the morning did not get out until 
n o’clock in the morning. 
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Mr. Fortier: There were some days where 
the newspaper has not been published, I 
believe. 


Mr. Auger: There was one day where I 
believe part of the Sun did not get distribut- 
ed—part of the Sun’s total circulation did not 
get distributed. We did not miss a day but we 
certainly suffered many, many hours of delay. 


Mr. Fortier: This “working to rule”, I sup- 
pose, or “slowdown”, is it still on at the 
moment? 


Mr. Auger: No, it has stopped. This was in 
the first two weeks in December and we com- 
plained to the president of one of the interna- 
tionals. We had to go to Washington, D.C. to 
settle the thing. 


Mr. Fortier: You complained to Washing- 
ton, D..C about a slowdown in Vancouver? 


Mr. Auger: Yes. The orders came back 
from Washington to that particular union to 
cut it out and it stopped. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you know with whom you 
dealt? Do you recall with whom you dealt in 
Washington? 


Mr. Auger: A man named like Fabrico. 

Mr. Fortier: What was his position in the 
union? 

Mr. Auger: President of the International 
Pressmen’s Union. 


Mr. Fortier: And since these instructions 
from Washington, you did not suffer any 
slowdown. 


Mr. Auger: I must assume they were 
instructions. We must assume there were 
instructions. 


Mr. Fortier: You knew where to go. 


Mr. Auger: Well, we tried everything and 
that seemed to work. 


Mr. Fortier: It worked effectively in the 
sense you have not had to suffer any.. 


Mr. Auger: As far as the press room slow- 
down is concerned it apparently worked. We 
had a slowdown in other areas but about 
mid-December they declared a moratorium on 
negotiations and suspended any further ha- 
rassment or sabotage and we have been very 
good so far. 


Mr. Fortier: So I guess you would have to 
say the unions do have “potential raw and 
unadulterated power.” 
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Mr. Auger: Don’t you ever doubt it. 
Mr. Fortier: Pardon? 


Mr. Auger: We have, I will tell you, eight 
unions. One of them consists of only four or 
five people and that union can fail to come to 
terms and can put a picket in front of our 
door and we are closed down. 


Mr. You alluded to this factor 
thats, 


Mr. Auger: Twelve hundred people are out 
of work and the whole community is without 
its newspaper. That is power. 


Fortier: 


Mr. Fortier: Unless the word comes from 
Washington. 


Senator McElIman: Did you in fact publish 
in your newspaper about having to go to 
Washington for a solution of the problem? 


Mr. Auger: No. I didn’t think.. 
Senator McElman: Why not? 


Mr. Sherman: This was something that was 
being handled by the General Manager of 
Pacific Press. All the major news that hap- 
pened during the slowdown were reported in 
the normal way by our labour reporter. 


For whatever reason he thought best, the 
General Manager did not wish to announce 
this to the outside world. Presumably it was a 
matter of tactics, as far as he was concerned. 


Senator McElman: Surely this would be 
hard news to the Canadian people. 


Mr. Sherman: It is one thing to say that we 
have complained. It is another thing to say 
that this has worked. We do not know that 
there ever was a reply so we would be deal- 
ing in speculation, sir. 


Senator McElman: Excuse me, but your 
publisher was not speculating. He stated a 
fact. 


Mr. Fortier: He said he must assume there 
was a reply showing cause and effect. 


Senator McElman: I am sorry. He did not 
say “he assumed’. He said he did. 


Mr. Auger: No, I am sorry. Mr. Fortier said 
there was a reply and I qualified and I said 
‘we had to assume there was a reply”. 


The Chairman: I think this is correct. 


Senator McElman: I am sorry. I did not 
mean to misinterpret. 
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Senator Prowse: I have a question. 


The Chairman: Well, at this point I an 
very anxious to turn to the next witness, bu 
if you feel it is of sufficient importance to asl 
it, please ask it. 


‘Senator Prowse: No. It is about the price o 
newsprint. 


The Chairman: I think we have dealt wit) 
that. 


Thank you, gentlemen. I am going to cal 
on the representatives from the Hamiltoi 
Spectator. 


Thank you both. 


The Chairman: At this time on my immedi 
ate right is Mr. T. E. Nichols, Vice Presiden 
and Publisher of the Hamilton Spectator. O; 
his right is Mr. Gordon Bullock, the Manag 
ing Editor of the Hamilton Spectator. 


I would begin, Mr. Nichols, by apologizin 
to you for the fact we are running somewhe 
behind and I am sorry. It is certainly not 
question of the last being least or the leas) 
being last. 


Mr. T. E. Nichols, Vice President and Puk 
lisher, The Hamilton Spectator: Frankl) 
Senator Davey, I am delighted. I realize hoy 
people feel here. I have been sitting wit) 
everybody else since ten o’clock this mornin 
and while you might find a lot wrong wit 
the Hamilton Spectator, I suggest we coul) 
send someone from Hamilton to give you 
few tips on air conditioning. I would bi 
delighted to do it. 


I have no written prelude to my brief. | 
don’t know how many people have read it. 
will admit it is not the most fascinating doci, 
ment I have ever read but it gives the vit 
statistics of our situation where we are tl 
only paper published in the City of Hamilto) 
We are in an area where we have 14 dail 
newspapers within 40 miles of us. Not all « 
them can be considered as competitive an 
frankly I don’t take any of them very seriou 
ly. The Toronto papers, by their own admi 
sion, are the best in Canada, but even at thi 
although we never put booby traps on tt 
Queen Elizabeth, I rely on the high intell) 
gence of the people of Hamilton to see thi 
our circulation grows. 


I think one of the most intelligent things: 
ever heard stated. about newspapers is “tl 
press has no press”. It was said by a Dane. | 


I don’t want to add to the Niagara of plati- 
ides about whether the press is doing a good 
b or a fair job, or whether a monopoly is a 
yod thing or a terrible thing. I think by this 
nme you must find it a bore and I don’t want 
j make it any worse by these extraneous 


meralities. 


‘Our paper in Hamilton relies for success I 
‘ink almost overwhelmingly, on the local 
‘ws We give to the people. I think the local 
Ws is most important. We run on an aver- 
ve through the year about 24 solid pages of 
<itorial material a day. That is about 190 
dumns, which is about the equivalent of the 
bw York Times. My editor and I figure that 
lal is about 60 per cent of it. If you had any 
jung Canadian lovelorn writers we would be 
lppy to consider them. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 

Mr. Nichols: We have some good local ones. 
Ge of our strictest policies, one I have tried 
t enforce in the Hamilton Spectator, is that 
cr news should be divorced completely from 
t2 editorial page, that is the opinion. Both 
t> editor in charge of the editorial page and 
{2 managing editor report directly to me and 
aolumnist who writes under his own name 
igiven a good deal of latitude, but in so far 
‘news is reported for the people of Hamil- 
ti, I want them to tell the people of Hamil- 
ti just what went on in City Hall or the 
cirts or public meetings, and please try and 
live prejudices out of it. 


Now one of what I call the monstrous plati- 
tles about the press is largely our fault. We 
hve built up the idea that freedom of the 
pss is some beautiful Magna Charta that 
ls us do anything we like. Of course that is 
robish. As a matter of fact the press really 
hs no rights in the sense you can call rights 
kal rights. I don’t know of any, Mr. Fortier 
y. We can be kicked out of Parliament or 
ts City Hall or any courts. We simply have 
t: rights of any citizen to listen to a matter 
Opublic importance and report on it. Actual- 
hthe key to the freedom of the press—and I 
tlak this is important—historically is that 
\ should have no special licence to publish. 
lother words, if somebody eventually comes 
i) Hamilton and pushes me out—I am get- 
Ug a little on in years—and runs 97 pages of 
avertising and one of pornography (and 
Yat a lovely deal that would be) he has the 
Tht to do it. 

*he Chairman: Do you think that would 
SC in Hamilton! 
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Mr. Nichols: They could try. I am just 
giving you a tip. 


Another thing that has been spoken about 
is dissent. A newspaper is itself an organ of 
dissent. It is full of dissent. Most people com- 
plain there is too much dissent in it, too much 
criticism. Somebody talking about Alberta 
cattle—we would love to run stories on 
that... 


Senator 
information. 


Hays: I will give you the 


Mr. Nichols: It will cost you something! I 
remember some years ago—this bears on this 
so-called constructive news and people throw- 
ing bombs in mailboxes—it was quite a hot 
summer day and this book—I forget what it 
The Life and Times of Mackenzie King— 
was, something about the Canadian Arctic or 
a coloured albumn of Canadian toadstools or 
something bloody awful. A young girl got the 
job—the older guys knew better—and she 
started off her review on this ponderous book 
“This book must be read to be appreciated”’. 


You laugh. You must remember that the 
younger generation has some very wise 
thoughts. There is no sense publishing things 
in a newspaper that you know darned well 
are not going to be read. It is too bad when, 
for instance, something appears in our paper 
about some minor thing like the blowing of a 
$2 million computer in Sir George Williams 
and we leave out some speech on the decline 
of morals in Vaudreuil by a member of the 
Liberal party. We would be quite happy to do 
it, but IT don’t think anybody would read ile 
We have to present papers that are going to 
be read otherwise there is no point. 


Now of all the demonology about the press, 
the idea that the advertiser sometimes directs 
our news or influences us, or has some bear- 
ing over policies, that is without doubt the 
most idiotic. Can you imagine, for instance, 
the manager of the Royal Department Store 
in Burlington picking up the Spectator in the 
evening and saying to his wife “My dear, did 
you see what this idiot, this idiot Nichols has 
written...” 


The Chairman: So far I can imagine! 
Mr. Nichols: I am going to be kind to you. 


“He says because of the magnificent job that 
is done by the Senate of Canada their salaries 
should be doubled and if at the age of 65 they 
survive their arduous job they should have a 
pension of $50,000 a year. I will take out my 
advertising for a month.” Well, he does it and 
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at the end of ten days when I meet the new 
manager of the Royal Department Store he 
may have an utterly different idea. He may 
have a brother in the Senate—we are all 
human! 


Now, press council? I am all for it. God 
help the people who have to run it but I think 
probably it is a good idea. 


Now have you got some things to ask me? 


The Chairman: I am not sure! I think, Mr. 
Fortier, perhaps I could ask the first question. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, I wish you would. 


The Chairman: You would agree then that 
you have a local newspaper monopoly in 
terms of coverage of the Hamilton area? 


Mr. Nichols: The only newspaper published 
in the City of Hamilton. 


The Chairman: So you say in an ad here 
“The newspaper that gives you Hamilton’s 
undivided attention”. Is that the slogan you 
use? 


Mr. Nichols: That is to sell advertising. 


The Chairman: You use it to sell advertis- 
ing? 


Mr. Nichols : Oh, sure. 


The Chairman: The reason I bring this up 
is this is a full page spread which ran in a 
recent copy of Marketing, November 1969. 
The reason I am quoting it is that it reminded 
me a great deal of trouble I got into with 
something similar to this and I will quote it: 

“See the Hamiltonian. He lives and works 
in Hamilton. Hamilton is not like other 
metropolitan cities. It has the highest 
average weekly income. Spend Hamil- 
tonians. Spend. If you had his money you 
would spend too. Wealth, wealth, wealth. 
He is part of a billion dollar market. If he 
sees something he wants he buys it. If 
you have something to show him use the 
Spectator. Read, read, read. Ninety per 
cent of Hamilton reads the Spectator. 
This is known as penetration. Aren’t you 
glad you know about Hamilton? The 
Spectator.” 


The reason I bring this up is I got into a 
great deal of trouble with a similar approach. 


Senator Prowse: Does it say what colour? 


Mr. Nichols: I admit it is pretty awful. 
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The Chairman: Well ,I agree with you. 


Mr. Nichols: I am glad you do. You are 
very reasonable fellow. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Nichols, by all accoun 
you have a very successful and very respec 
ed newspaper in Hamilton. 


Mr. Nichols: It is successful. I don’t ic 
how much it is respected, but I am very gl; 
you made that remark. 


Mr. 
Mr. Nichols: Yes. 


Fortier: It is respectable? 


Mr. Fortier: And respected? 
Mr. Nichols: I hope so. 


Mr. Fortier: If you were publishing a new 
paper in Toronto how would you go about: 
Would you publish the same sort of newsp 
per giving the local news content? 


Mr. Nichols: Do you mean if I was comp 
ing—do you mean if I suddenly took over t 
Telegram or the Star, which is highly unlik 
ly, would I run the same kind of paper I do! 
Hamilton? Yes, I would. I think probaae 
would lead the field. 


Mr. Fortier: You are not doing anything 
particular in Hamilton that you would not 
if you were publishing another newspaper | 
a community anywhere in Canada? 


Mr. Nichols: No, I don’t think so, Mr. Fi 
tier. It is a highly hypothetical question, 
don’t want to say anything that is not flatti 
ing to my neighbours but I would be glad 
see them disappear from our area. 1 
Toronto papers really don’t concentrate © 
much on local news. In many ways they :? 
good papers, excellent columnists, and I thi< 
the Globe and Mail gives excellent Canad: 
coverage and I like things in both (Pp 
Telegram and the Star, but the localness f 
the Hamilton Spectator is what I believe 
the main purpose of a newspaper. I think ii 
the most important thing of all. It is 
microcosm of life, of what goes on in | 
courts and councils and general marketple}. 
Its enforcement of law is immediaiely coh 
ent to the average man. In effect the lo! 
news is the real thing he is most interes 
in. The further you get away the m 
abstract and complicated it becomes. 
quite frankly, I feel the duty of a newspat 
like ourselves in the City of Hamilton is et 
of all to cover the city. 


Mr. Fortier: Stress the local things? 


Mr. Nichols: Exactly. It has worked. I will 
pfrank—I am sure this is why we have been 
scsuccessful. Now I don’t think you mean 
tlt we have just done it because of that. 
at is my philosophy in publishing a 
nivspaper. 


fr. Fortier: If you were aiming at a large 

mrket as in Montreal or in Toronto, are you 

seing that the accent on the local news 
ald not be as pronounced? 


fr. Nichols: Well, I think, for instance, the 

ntreal Star is an example of a newspaper 
tht gives a lot of local news. This is a little 
wair. For instance, the Toronto Globe and 
Mil calls itself a national paper and in large 
pit it is. I think it gives good coverage of 
Ciada. The Telegram is a different type of 
peer and the Star is a different type of 
od again. I would hate to say, although I 
rel them every day, that the Toronto Star 
dcs not give the news of Toronto the way 
th Montreal Star does in Montreal. It doesn’t 
coar Toronto the way we cover Hamilton. 


Ir, Fortier: What I particularly retain from 
wit you said is that given the City of 
Hailton, relatively speaking a smaller city, 
yor first concern is to inform your readers 
abit what is going on in the locality? 


‘x, Nichols: Yes, that is right. And more 
th, that—the technique of writing. I have 
bei in journalism for 40 years, except for 
flv years in the navy in the war, and most of 
thie years I have been a writer. I think even 
in our editorial writing when you are trying 
to evelop some ideas you should give it the 
lod tinge. I don’t know whether I am putting 
it ry well, but I am trying to stress that if 
thnews becomes abstract people just won’t 
re; it. They have to have some real thing to 
tiet to. 


'r, Fortier: You allude the editorial con- 
ter In so far as editorializing is concerned, 
weld you also stress the local stories? 


Ir. Nichols: Oh, yes, absolutely. They are 
thtimportant things. We stress other things 

but to wonder off into things about the 
Brish labour party—all of which are very 
imyrtant—to me is a waste of time. I don’t 
thik it is your first duty to the reader. We 
do ditorialize locally very heavily. You can 
calthis “a village pum paper” if you like and 
I vuld be very happy. I believe it is the duty 
to 1e people of Hamilton. 
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Mr. Fortier: With respect to news coverage 
and with respect to editorializing. 


Mr. Nichols: Yes. Tremendous letters to the 
editor and if they spill over the editorial page 
we might run a whole page. 


Mr. Fortier: I think this is the place to 
introduce, Mr. Nichols, the subject of a story 
which was published in the January issue of 
Maclean’s magazine and which concerned 
something which occurred in the City of 
Hamilton. I think this is a natural place to do 
so...€in view) 


Mr. Nichols: Yes; and I am glad you 
brought it up. I think this is the first time 
anything like this ever happened to me. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask a ques- 
tion, but if you wish to say something before 
the question. 


Mr. Nichols: If you don’t mind I would. I 
would like to say something. I know it is 
terribly elementary and I don’t need to stress 
that the privileges in this hearing are the 
same as in the House of Commons and any- 
thing said, implied, or any innuendoes can be 
published in newspapers and I have no 
recourse unless there is an inaccurate report 
of what I said. Is that correct? 


The Chairman: That is absolutely correct. 


Mr. Nichols: I would ask then—I have been 
very impressed by the fairness of these hear- 
ings—I would ask that you bear that in mind. 
I am not too worried about what the Toronto 
newspapers might do about it, but anything I 
Say, you understand, will go into the public 
press. I don’t like to start off this way. I 
haven’t any qualm whatsoever if what you 
are going to ask me is what I expect. There is 
one other thing, if you don’t mind. I knew 
nothing about the Maclean’s article until I 
saw it. I knew nothing about it being 
brought up here until about five days ago. If 
what you are going to ask me is if we did not 
protest one of our men being excluded from a 
preliminary hearing—that is my baby. 


Mr. Fortier: I will ask you the questions. 


The Chairman: It might be useful at this 
point, if you would not object, Mr. Nichols, if 
in putting the question Mr. Fortier were to 
acquaint the other senators and others in the 
room with the facts. 


Mr. Fortier: I shall be very brief. Let me 
please make my preliminary remarks in the 
form of questions to Mr. Nichols. The points 
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which were raised in this article, published in 
the January issue of Maclean’s are of tremen- 
dous importance to this committee. 


- Please understand me that I am not at all 
interested—and when I say “I” that is the 
Papal “I’”—the committee is not at all inter- 
ested in the facts which led to the arrest of 
certain people in the City of Hamilton. That 
is of no concern to the committee. Further- 
more, the way the trial or preliminary inqui- 
ry which followed was conducted is of simi- 
larly no concern to the committee. I want to 
make this very, very clear. The only concern 
which the committee has, because of its terms 
of reference, is with respect to certain allega- 
tions in that article which has to do with a 
reporter’s relationship, should I say, with his 
publisher. It is only within this context that I 
would like to ask you some questions today. 


Mr. Nichols; Yes. Excuse me, Senator 
Davey, in view of what this is, I quite under- 
stand that you are not interested in the actual 
procedure of the trial or the integrity of the 
court, which was the main challenge in that. 
Would it perhaps be in order, would you 
permit me to very briefly say why T didn’t 
protest this... 


The Chairman: Let him put the question. 


Mr. Nichols: It is all right. It is pretty 
important. 


Mr. Fortier: If you wish to make a general 
statement after I phrase the question I am 
sure the chairman will deal with that. Firstly, 
I would ask you this—I have been careful to 
write them down—you have had a reporter 
on your staff by the name of Mr. Brooks; is 
that correct? 


Mr. Nichols: That is right. He is still on the 
staff. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Stuart Brooks. 
"Mr. Nichols: That is right. 


Mr. Fortier: How long has he been working 
with you? 


Mr. Nichols: Four or five years. 


Mr. Fortier: What was his assignment 
during December 1968 and the calendar year 
1969? Did he have a particular assignment? 


Mr. Nichols: Court reporter. 


Mr. Fortier: With respect to this particular 
story which was filed, which was published in 
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Maclean’s and which I understand yi 
read... 


Mr. Nichols: Yes, I have read it. 


Mr. Fortier: Dr. Mr. Brooks at any tin 
submit any news story to you or to his edit 
with respect to those facts which led to ¢]| 
arrest of certain people in the City 
Hamilton? 


Mr. Nichols: Yes, he did. 


Mr. Fortier: Were those stories published | 
the Hamilton Spectator? 


Mr. Bullock: Could I jump in there? 


Mr. Nichols: Would you excuse me, 
minute? This is divided into two distir 
areas...what I did; that I did not protest t}) 
exclusion of our reporter from the prelin 
nary hearing. 


Mr. Fortier: This was not my question 
the moment. 


Mr. Nichols: But apart from that you c 
see the short notice that I was given abc 
this. I have hardly had to time to go throu 
the massive evidence in the McMurrich file! 
am surprised that when Senator Davey, a: 
understand it, asked Mr. Brooks for a rept; 
on January 2 that I wasnot given the sal} 
chance to give a report myself. 


Mr. Fortier: I think Senator Davey coil 
comment on that. ; 


The Chairman: I received a telephone cl 
here in Ottawa which was purported to > 
from Mr. Brooks. The call came here | 
Ottawa and marked from Mr. Brooks.[ 
returned the telephone call. I had # 
Maclean’s. I had not read the article. I dict 
know the name Brooks at all. From Toront. 
returned the cali to Mr. Brooks and he s 
that he had not placed the call to me and 
said “I don’t know who did, but anywa! 
am sure that is what it is about.” Then 
proceeded to talk about the incident, p 
suant to which I read the article in Maclea’. 
Then when we returned here after Christr| 
at a meeting of our committee, it was agri 
that this would be a matter which you wo 
expect to be questioned on, particularly gi 
the public exposure of this entire matter) 
the January issue of Maclean’s in an arti. 
We felt this was something you would 
expecting to be asked questions on and tf 
we subsequently decided it might be usefu 
have Mr. Brooks on hand on this partic’ 
day in case there were questions we wan! 
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{ask him. It was at that point I felt I should 
iform you of that invitation, which I did. 


Mr. Nichols: The only question I have is: 
id you ask him for a report? 


The Chairman: No. 
Mr. Nichols: You didn’t? 


The Chairman: No. By “a report” what do 
yu mean? 


Mr. Nichols: Did you ask Mr. Brooks to 
gee you a report of this case? 


[he Chairman: I am sorry. 
Mir. Nichols: January 2. 


fhe Chairman: Yes. I misunderstood the 
wed “report”. No. I said to Mr. Brooks, I 
irormed Mr. Brooks that I was sorry I was 
n familiar with the thing; that I had not 
rd the article in Maclean’s; that I would 
mke a point of reading the article in 

clean’s and it would be useful to send a 
leer, which he did. 


fr. Nichols: Yes. The reason I had to bring 
th point up at this stage is this is what you 
wit to know about news that did not 
ajear. Mr. Brooks knows all about it. I 
hien’t had time to read the massive pile of 
e\lence in the McMurrich case. I hope you 
ali are asking about this other. That is 
imortant. 


lr. Fortier: Yes. 


1. Nichols: Will you give me the question? 
I ave forgotten. 


ie Fortier: My question was: Did Mr. 
Boks submit any news story on—what do 
yo call it? 


‘xr. Nichols: 


x. Fortier: Did he submit any story to you 
asiis editor-in-chief? 


The McMurrich case. 


™ Bullock: Not to my knowledge directly. 
Invreetly it came to me, yes. 


't. Fortier: At what time? At what point 
In ime? 


Irn. Bullock: Approximately, I am only 
swsing now, March 1969. 

Ir, Fortier: And how many stories does he 
Sulit to the newspaper? 


_ 1 Bullock: On this particular—he submit- 
tecseveral stories. 


| 
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Mr. Fortier: Were any of them published in 
the Hamilton Spectator? 


Mr. Bullock: To the best of my knowledge 
some of them were. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have a breakdown of 
how many stories were submitted and how 
many published? 


Mr. Bullock: No, I do not. 


Mr. Fortier: You are saying that the 
Maclean’s article—as you will recall, it is not 
the Maclean’s article, it is the letter from Mr. 
Brooks of which yow received a copy? 


Mr. Bullock: No, I haven’t received a copy. 


Mr. Fortier: Did he not give you a copy, Mr. 
Nichols? Did you get a copy of Mr. Brooks’ 
letter to Senator Davey? 


Mr. Nichols: No. None of these things have 
taken place with my knowledge. 


Mr. Fortier: My question stands on its own 
two feet. Did you refuse at any time to pub- 
lish any news story? 


Mr. Bullock: Yes. 
Mr. Fortier: And why? 


Mr. Bullock? On the advice of the papers 
lawyer. 


Mr. Fortier: These were stories... 


Mr. Bullock: A story. To the best of my 
knowledge one story. 


Mr. Fortier: So you did on one occasion 
refuse to publish a story from Mr. Brooks on 
the advice of your solicitors? 


Mr. Bullock: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: And to the best of your recol- 
lection this only happened on one occasion; is 
that correct? 


Mr. Bullock: We have only refused to pub- 
lish one story regarding the McMurrich 
murder trial on one occasion prior to the trial 
on the advice of our solicitor. That is right. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you ever editorialize on 
Mr. Brooks being prevented from attending 
the trial? 


Mr. Nichols: No, we didn’t. I will make this 
story very brief. On December 28, 1968, I 
think it was, in a dramatic and very ugly 
shooting incident in the mountain area a po- 
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liceman named McMurrich was shot and killed 
and another man also shot. Now I don’t think 
the times are important. The Spectator had 
always up to that time taken a strong editori- 
al stand opposing the publication of evidence 
at a preliminary trial on the grounds it could 
jeopardize a man’s hearing before a higher 
court. 


Now I think I am right, you can correct me 
if I am not, but at that time there was some 
ambiguity in the laws about a man being ina 
preliminary hearing and being refused the 
right to give the evidence, the story, to his 
paper. I think I am correct. 


Mr. Fortier: I am listening. 


Mr. Nichols: Anyway, we had always 
strongly opposed the publishing of evidence 
at a preliminary hearing. Now instinctively 
when I heard that our man was not being 
allowed in the court I telephoned John Robi- 
nette, who I consider one of the wisest advis- 
ers in the area of law that I know of in 
Canada. I said I was deeply concerned about 
it and in fact did he think that we might get 
a Supreme Court order forcing the lower pro- 
vincial court to allow our man to go in. John 
Robinette said no, he didn’t think it stood a 
chance. 


In the meantime something had happened 
that makes decisions by a publisher very dif- 
ficult. I think you will understand when I tell 
you very briefly the reason. 


The case had aroused a great deal of emo- 
tion in Hamilton. We had right after started a 
public fund for the education of the children 
of the bereaved policeman McMurrich, partly 
because we have been and I am still utterly 
appalled at the indifference of the state to the 
fate, to what happens to the widow and the 
ehildren of men who are killed in the line of 
duty. There are a lot of people who hate the 
police, a lot of people in Hamilton who hate 
the police. We did that and I thought that it 
had, in the light of what was going on, 
involved us emotionally in this case. More 
than that, we were being attacked bitterly 
over the radio by one of the defence counsel 
on the grounds that we were stirring up feel- 
ing against these men and being very over- 
good to the police. 


Now I thought then and I know now that 
it was the counsel for the accused and not the 
Crown, that pressed for this in camera 
hearing.’ 
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Mr. Fortier: Well according to the Macleai 
article... | 


Mr. Nichols: I don’t know what Macleéa; 
wrote and I am not interested. I believe th 
In view of the fact that we had made a lo 
noise about it and there are lots of voices. 
Hamilton I felt, and so did my editor E 
Gold, who is very bitter about this and wou 
like to appear before the committee, we bc 
felt that in light of our editorial stand on t] 
evidence we should not press the case. 


Now the trial went on before a higher co 
and the sentences of the men ranged fr 
14 to 11 and down. You know all about th 
Even then though a good many people felt ' 
should have protested the leniency of the s 
tences. I felt in the light of our involvem« 
it was not worth it and I was not sure tk 
were that lenient. These are things you he! 
to decide. 


I think of the primary duty of the pr; 
always in these cases so far as possible to p 
tect the rights of the accused to a fair tr| 
I had a very uneasy feeling in the light of «| 
emotional involvement to the MeMurrich fu; 
and the attack on us, and Robinette’s adv} 
that it was just as well not to do anyth: 
about it. I did not. That was my stand! 
would do it again. My conscience is absolut} 
clear. 


Mr. Fortier: We are dealing on the one hi 
with the aspect of the publication of evides 
at the preliminary inquiry. At that stage <| 
have expressed your reserve even until | 
omnibus bill was passed in the fall of 1! 
with respect to such publication in order ) 
to prejudice the accused at a later date at |¢ 
time of his trial. But are there not two isst/' 
On the one hand the publication of evide|« 
which transpires at the preliminary hear 
That is A. And B, there is the fact that 
press was excluded from the prelimin 
hearing. I think these are two separate pi): 
lems. 


Mr. Nichols: Yes, they are. 


Mr. Fortier: On the one hand you have 
pressed what your personal thoughts wé 
and on the other hand I wonder if your ‘+ 
soning was also valid for the actual exclu: : 
of the press from the preliminary hear)> 
Did you feel that you could not in consci< 
comment editorially on that aspect of 
case? | 


Mr. Nichols: You can comment on anytilt 
you like provided you are not in contem}) ; 


overlooked saying something that you brought 
gut. This very exclusion, this very banning of 
gublication of evidence was in fact in the 
umendment to the Criminal Code which has 
yassed recently. The Government did in fact 
mend the Criminal Code so that evidence at 
preliminary trial could not be published. The 
mly time it can be published is if the accused 
vas acquitted and a transcript of the evidence 
hould be published for obvious reasons. 


_ We had no status in this trial. We were just 
ike members of the public and our position: 
yas there was absolutely no purpose to be 
chieved by making any kind of protest in the 
ourt itself. 


Mr. Fortier: You said you had no status. As 
representative of your readers surely you 
id have status? 


Mr. Bullock: This is the legal advice we 
2ceived. You may take issue with it. It has 
appened since and again we were advised 
re had no status. 


Mr. Fortier: Gentlemen, the legal advice 
ju received I respect, and it is of no concern: 
'me at the moment. I am asking you gentle- 
en the question as newspaper people, news- 
aper men. Did you feel that you could not 
| conscience comment editorially on the fact 
' the exclusion of your reporter from the 
‘eliminary hearing? 


‘Mr. Nichols: I wish we could stick to that. 
at really is the key point. I was not going 
(, about conscience. I said that in view of the 
otional turmoil, in view of the fact that we 
re involved in it, in view of the fact that 
‘great many people in Hamilton thought that 
P had jeopardized the right of the accused 
a fair trial that I did not think we should 
id to the storm by attacking the court and 
ts integrity of the court. Is that a logical 
éswer? 


Mr. Fortier: As a newspaper publisher? 


Mr. Nichols: As a newspaper publisher, that 
\is my decision. You don’t need to talk about 
vy conscience—I haven’t any really left. 


} : : 
Mr. Fortier: Your conscience as a newspa- 
i publisher? 


Mr, Nichols: I have a conscience as a 
Cnadian. This is the thing that has worried 
D and I don’t like the way it is being done. I 

ve no quarrel with Mr. Brooks. I trust him 
aolutely. I think he is an honest, honourable 

Nn. I think he did what he did because he 


ad 
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felt it. You will understand in the light of the 
fact I knew nothing of the article before it 
was published, and I knew nothing about this 
until Senator Davey wrote me a letter last 
week, that I haven’t had time to go through 
all that. 


Mr. Fortier: As the only daily newspaper 
published in Hamilton, did you not feel, 
giving the previous answers which you have 
given, did you not feel that you had a special 
responsibility to alert your reading public on 
what was happening? 


Mr. Nichols: Well, it was in the paper that 
he was excluded; wasn’t it? 


Mr. Bullock: Yes. 


Mr. Nichols: That was all published. That is 
why I am sorry it is still hot in here but I 
want to press this very strongly that my 
editorial position was me—I did it. 


Mr. Bullock: In the news columns, stories 
published ad nauseam on the fact the press 
had been barred. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you, Mr. Nichols, ask Mr. 
Brooks at one time, or did Mr. Brooks at one 
time write you a letter to the editor, so to 
speak, which was published? 


Mr. Nichols: Yes, it was published. I knew 
he was agitated about it. He is Yorkshire—I 
don’t know whether he is Wesleyan—he is a 
man who takes these things seriously. He 
wrote a letter to the editor which was pub- 
lished. Apart from that I had no contact with 
him about this or anything else. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you discipline Mr. Brooks 
because of the publication of the article in 
Maclean’s magazine? 


Mr. Nichols: No, he is still with us. 


The Chairman: May I make a point clear. It 
is on the question: Did I receive a report from 
him? First of all, I didn’t receive a report. I 
requested and received a letter. The reason I 
did not—I must confess I was perplexed what 
to do about that letter in terms of yourself. 
The reason I did nothing is he stated in the 
letter “I have nothing to hide. I have told my 
city editor I am writing you.” 


Mr. Nichols: Senator Davey, perhaps you 
misread the motive. I know something about 
the Canadian postal services... 


The Chairman: The point is that I hope you 
will appreciate that if it appears we are 
trying to throw a curve at you we are not. 
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Mr. Nichols: The curve has been thrown. 
This is the type of thing the press is often 
blamed for. You can’t drop acid into a cup; 
you can’t ask a man if he has stopped steal- 
ing. This has hurt us and I am glad you 
brought it up. I want the Senate to know 
exactly what happened and why I did it. As 
far as the non-editorial protest—whether it 
makes any sense to you—there it is. 


The Chairman: You took the position as a 
publisher? 


Mr. Nichols: As a publisher. I think the 
decision not to publish something is a very 
serious one. I am quite aware of that. 


Mr. Fortier: I think you should thank the 
committee for the opportunity of commenting. 


Mr. Nichols; Commenting on what? 
Mr. Fortier: As you did in answer. 


Mr. Nichols: That I should thank the com- 
mittee... I am overwhelmed with gratitude. 


The Chairman: Let it be known that the 
request did not come from the Chair. 


Mr. Fortier: Is Mr. Brooks still on the same 
assignment for the Hamilton Spectator? 


Mr. Nichols: No. 


Mr. Fortier: He is not assigned to the court 
run any more? 


Mr. Nichols: 


Mr. Fortier: 


No. 
When was he removed? 


Mr. Nichols; About two weeks ago. 


Mr. Fortier: Where does his responsibility 
lie now? 

Mr. Nichols: General news assignments. Do 
you take any inferences from that? Are you 
implying any inference? Do you want me—or 
Gordon—to say why he was put on general 
assignment? 


The Chairman: If you wish. 
Mr. Nichols: Do you think it is advisable? 


The Chairman: Excuse me, please. If the 
Chair may make some direction, Mr. Fortier 
is not a witness and I don’t think you should 
put him in a position of asking him his view. 
If you want to amplify anything we will be 
delighted, but if you don’t that is all right. 


Mr. Nichols: I realize, although I have 
watched lawyers all my life I am not a strict 
legal procedurist. 
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Mr. Fortier: There is no strict legal proce- 
dure here. Please feel as the chairman said. 


Mr. Nichols: I will drop it. 


The Chairman: Do you have any further 
questions on this, Mr. Fortier, or other mat- 
ters, before I turn to the other senators? 


Mr. Fortier: Not for the time being, Mr 
Chairman, no. | 


The Chairman: Is this a supplementary 
Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. Mr. Nichols, did | 
understand you to say that when the cour 
was ordered closed and the reporter excludec 
that you then telephoned Mr. Robinette anc 
asked him first whether the court had th 
power to do that and his answer was it did 
and secondly, you asked him whether yoi 
could take action in court to have the cour 
order to admit and his answer was you didn’ 
stand a snowball’s chance in hell... 


Mr. Nichols: Not quite that. 


Senator Prowse: Could you tell us th 
sequence? 


Mr. Nichols: He told me in effect—this i 
hearsay and I don’t want to say exactly—bu 
my inference from what Mr. Robinette sai 
was “You stand no chance whatever of gel 
ting into that court”. He said “In my opinio 
you have no right and I don’t think yo 
would have a chance of getting a Suprem 
Court order to force a lower court”. 


Senator Prowse: That is what your lawyé) 
told you? 


Mr. Nichols: Yes. I could not get anywhet 
if I tried. 


Senator Prowse: I am not sure that an) 
body can answer this, but perhaps someboc 
can if they happen to be called. Am I right! 
my understanding that the order for th 
exclusion came as a result of a request f( 
the exclusion by the accused, the lawyer i 
the accused, which was concurred in ‘ 
agreed to by the prosecution? 


Mr. Nichols: ‘That is correct. 


Senator Prowse: Agreement of the lawye 
in the court? 


Mr. Nichols: That is my understanding. | 
have talked with the counsel for the accust 
and he confirmed that was the case in fa 
They were very anxious, for reasons whi 


| 
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weed not be brought up here, that it be held 
1 camera. Later, for instance, they came to 
greement to reduce the charge from capital 
1urder to manslaughter. Under our laws you 
aust identify the killer and prove premedita- 
on. 


Senator Prowse: Well, this gets into the 
schnical end of it. I am dealing with this end 
it. 


The Chairman: Are there other questions 
1 this or other matters that the senators 
ave? Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Is it not a fact that the 
* 3 initially suggested to the defence bar- 
sters that they do ask this? Did it not initi- 
e in the Crown counsel? Is that not the 
(se? 


| 


‘Mr. Bullock: I don’t think it would be true 
‘ say they initiated it. They certainly con- 
(tred wholeheartedly with the suggestion. 


Senator McElman: Why was Mr. Brooks 
tansferred from court reporting to general 
lws? 


Mr. Bullock: Basically after this rather 
aotional period involving this case and the 
sbsequent article in Maclean’s magazine it 
us felt Mr. Brooks would be better off to 
tre a break—certainly not necessarily a per- 
tment one—away from the courts; for rea- 
sis which I don’t particularly want to get 
io as it involves personalities. Really it 
\uld just do him good to get away from the 
sme he had become very personally 
ivolved in emotionally. It was not the first 
the that we had encountered this emotional 
iyolvement. Incidentally, it was on the very 
hthest principles and I don’t criticize him for 
ts. After four years on the courts we felt 
tit perhaps he should get away from it for a 
vile and he would have a different view- 
Pnt when he went back after covering, for 
iitance, general news. 


Senator McElman: Well, let the record be 
Car that there was no intent of discipline 
iolved. 


Mr. Bullock: As a matter of fact he gota 
Sid Salary increase in January which is 
hrdly the way to discipline anybody. 


‘enator McElman: I am saying for the 
Tord there was no intent of discipline in the 
tasfer from one to another. 


fr, Bullock: No, not discipline. 
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The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions? If not does Mr. Fortier have one? 


Mr. Fortier: This is on another point. 


The Chairman: All right. It is late, Mr. 
Fortier, but all right. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Nichols, on page 12 of 
your brief you say under the heading “Staff 
Training” that you have already specialists in 
medicine, labour, business, conservation plan- 
ning, and the rest; which impresses me no 
end. What are the qualifications of the spe- 
cialists in these highly specialized areas? 


Mr. Nichols: Well, they can be specialized 
in several different ways. For instance, our 
original medical man, who was succeeded by 
another, was a good example of it. He was 
interested in medicine and won a Southam 
scholarship and took a year in a Toronto 
hospital. Labour—because it is a labour town 
we pick about the best people we can find. 
Some of our labour reporters have gone right 
to the top. This does not mean necessarily 
that they are people who have been sent to 
universities, but they are adequate and intel- 
ligent people who understand things like 
town planning and conservation. 


It is a good question, but that is about the 
only way I can answer it. We send them to 
seminars, we send them and pay for night 
classes at universities. We are working on 
this all the time. 


Mr. Fortier: You try and educate the 
reporter who may come to you and say T 
would like to do some work on labour”? 


Mr. Nichols: Definitely, indeed we do. That 
is very important, because a man who likes it 
is usually very good at it. We are very happy 
with our staff. 


Mr. Fortier: You have as an appendix to 
your brief, page 3A, what you call “Weekly 
Salary Ranges’ and I feel compelled to ask 
you, after having looked at these figures, how 
you keep the good men, the good educated 
men that you have just alluded to, at these 
salaries? 


Mr. Nichols: Actually at this moment I 
think I am quite correct that the base rate for 
what we call five-year reporters is the highest 
in Canada, higher than Toronto at this 
minute. Now when you get up into special 
writers, they are not in this thing, I don’t 
think. 


Mr. Fortier: We were astounded. 
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Mr. Nichols: I better get that one cleared 
up. Where is it? 


Mr. Fortier: This is page 3A of the brief. 


Mr. Nichols: Reporters from $185 to $223. 
That is the base rate, that is the minimum. 
That has nothing to do with specialists. 


Mr. Fortier: I think you should tell us that. 
The Chairman: I think he just has. 


Mr. Nichols: Would you want our others? 
We work on the principle of a five-year 
reporter who has been with us five years, his 
minimum salary. I don’t know anybody any 
higher. 


Mr. Fortier: The highest salary paid a 
reporter at the Hamilton Spectator, as I see 
on page 3B, is $11,054. 


Mr. Bullock: That would be for what you 
might call a senior reporter, not for the 
specialists. 


Mr. Fortier: Where would you fit the spe- 
cialists in this scale, sir? I am reading from 
your brief. 


Mr. Nichols: I am sorry about it but you 
don’t hold these people who can write unless 
you pay them. 


Mr. Fortier: Some of our advisers were 
astounded when they saw these figures. That 
is why I am asking the question. 


Mr. Bullock: If I may make a point, we 
have a specialist on the paper at the moment 
who we hired from another larger metropoli- 
tan city for more money than she was making 
in that city as a specialist. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you saying this appendix 
here, pages 3A and 3B, dealing with salary 
scales, is not complete? 


Mr. Bullock: Oh, no. These are scales, these 
are minimum. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sorry. I read here the 
word “high”—reporter with five years service 
or experience high $11,054. 


Mr. Nichols: That is a senior reporter. 
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Mr. Fortier: This scale on this page I do not 
see any reference to what you call your spe. 
cialists? Could you supply us with this sup. 
plementary information? 


Mr. Nichols: Sure. We will give you what- 
ever you like. 


Mr. Fortier: It would be useful if you could 
We were proceeding on the obviously wron; 
assumption that this was representative of al 


of your employees, which it is not. | 


Mr. Nichols: No. | 


Mr. Fortier: Will you please send in ; 
detailed statement? 


Mr. Nichols: Yes. You couldn’t be righter 
You couldn’t hold them, that is all. Wi 
haven’t lost anyone to another newspaper fo 
two years, which I think is pretty good. No 
one editorial person to another newspaper ii 
two years. : 


Mr. Fortier: 
doing it. 


Mr. Nichols: Well, Hamilton is such a nic 
town I suppose. 


The Chairman: Mr. Nichols, I would like t 
thank you on behalf of the committee. I fe! 
that your opening remarks were good for ou 
perspective and I think the balance of you 
remarks were particularly frank and dire 
and we are grateful for that fact. All in all 
think it has been a very useful day. 


Perhaps to you, Mr. Balfour, I cow 
express our appreciation to all the gentleme 
who have been here today. I might say thé 
from the committee’s inception Southai 
Press Limited has been very co-operative ar| 
we have appreciated your co-operation. 


I wondered how you wer 


I would point out to the honourable sen'| 
tors that the next session is a private one 
140 Wellington Street at 8.15 p.m. The ne 
public session is at 2.30 tomorrow afterno( 
in this room, the Montreal Star. We are al 
meeting tomorrow night. 


Senator Prowse: Could you stretch the 8. 
to 8.30? 


The Chairman: Yes, 8.30 p.m. 


The committee adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass public 
communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting the gen- 
erality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent and 
nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be known 
as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such coun- 
sel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary for 
the purpose of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special Com- 
mittee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the Commit- 
tee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart be 
removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special 
Committee. 
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The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 


ourable Senator Smith; 
That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 


of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 


period. 
After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, 
December 19th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois. 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 


Senate on Mass Media. 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, January 28, 1970. 
(14) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 2.30 p.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Beaubien, 
_ Everett, Hays, McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith and Sparrow. (9) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
_ Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. Derek A. Price, President, The Montreal Star (1968) Limited; 
Mr. Frank B. Walker, Editor-in-Chief, The Montreal Star; 
Mr. David Ferguson, President, Infocor Company Limited. 


At 5.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.00 p.m. 


At 8.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Hays, Macdonald 
(Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse and Sparrow. (7) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
The Honourable Allister Grosart; 


Mr. Earle J. Beattie, Professor of Journalism, The University of Western 
Ontario. 


At 10.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Thursday, January 29, 1970, at 
10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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The question being put on the motion, 1% was— 
Resalved 29 the affirmative, 
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SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Wednesday, January 28, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 2.30 p.m. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
vhair. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, if I 
ight call the meeting to order. May I begin 
y making a very brief announcement? I 
rould like to read a self-explanatory tele- 
ram from Mr. John Mooney of The Just 
ociety Movement: 


_ “We will be unable to attend on the 29th. 
_ Perhaps some future date might be 
| arranged. John Mooney, Just Society 


Movement.” 


Perhaps I could then usefully outline the 
thedule for the balance of the week. Tonight 
; eight o’clock Senator Grosart, and at nine 
clock Earle J. Beattie, Professor of Journal- 
m, University of Western Ontario. 
Tomorrow morning at 10 a.m. the Canadian 
ociety of Professional Journalists. At four 
clock tomorrow afternoon Mr. Donald Cam- 
‘on, The Mysterious East. 

Now the staff has attempted to move The 
ysterious East presentation up to two-thirty 
‘replace the Just Society who are now can- 
led. However, The Mysterious East cannot 
»moved because of transportation schedules, 
id they have asked if we would mind meet- 
g at four o’clock as arranged. 

Tomorrow we will meet at ten o’clock and 
fain at four o’clock. Tomorrow morning fol- 
wing the presentation of the Canadian 
veiety of Professional Journalists we would 
ke to meet in camera in this room for ten 
linutes, no longer than ten minutes, just 
‘fore we break for lunch. 

As you realize on Friday morning at 10 
‘mn, there is a brief from the Toronto Star. 
This afternoon we are receiving the brief 
im The Montreal Star. Appearing on behalf 
: The Montreal Star on my immediate right 
Mr. Derek Price, President. On my immedi- 
2 left is Mr. Frank P. Walker, Editor-in- 


Chief, The Montreal Star. On Mr. Price’s 
immediate left is Mr. David Ferguson, the 
President of Infocor Limited. 

As you know, Mr. Price, the brief which 
you prepared was received three weeks in 
advance as we requested and has been cir- 
culated to the senators and presumably stud- 
ied by them, and we now turn to you for an 
oral presentation which could take as much 
as fifteen minutes. You are free to explain or 
amplify the brief or say anything else that 
might be on your mind. Following that 
presentation there will be oral questioning by 
the senators who will be free to question you 
on the contents of your brief or the contents 
of other remarks you may wish to make. 

Mr. Price, if you feel that any of the ques- 
tions should be farmed out to Mr. Walker or 
Mr. Ferguson, please indicate. 


Mr. Derek A. Price, President, The Mont- 
real Star: Thank you, Senator Davey. I have 
a few comments that I would like to make 
before the question period. I would like first, 
perhaps to explain Infocor Limited, which is a 
company established by the owners of The 
Montreal Star to be responsible for the corpo- 
rate planning and development of The Mont- 
real Star. 

Senator Davey, as you know, this is not our 
first meeting with the Committee. There was 
a visit by you to Montreal last summer at 
which time you met with some of our senior 
executives and toured our plant. Since then 
we have had several meetings with various 
meetings of the Committee as well as with 
your staff and your consultants. 

The Montreal Star has taken the position of 
sympathetic support and encouragement of 
the work of this Committee. Although from 
time to time we have had difficulty answering 
certain of the technical questions regarding 
past operations, we have attempted to provide 
you with as much reliable information as we 
could develop. 

We forwarded our written submission some 
weeks ago. As we say in that document, we 
admit that we have no clear answers about 
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the important matters which you are study- 
ing. We can only tell you what we strive to 
do, but the final judges of~what we do must 
be our readers. 

In this submission we have not been able to 
comment upon certain of the specific ques- 
tions listed in the guidelines provided by your 
Committee. We have not attempted to do so 
because in many cases we found them either 
too general or too specific; on the one side 
capable of a real answer only in a philosophic 
essay and on the other with a peremptory yes 
or no. Neither form achieves what form we 
assume you are seeking to achieve. 

We can, however, give you a broad glimpse 
of the ideas and practices of The Montreal 
Star, an English-language newspaper pub- 
lished in Montreal with the bulk of its circu- 
lation on that island. 

We have chosen to do so in the form of a 
brief essay, in the hope that those who choose 
to read it will be able to detect what animates 
the owners of this paper and their editors in 
their selection and presentation of the con- 
tents of the paper. 

I could this afternoon, if you should wish it, 
read this essay to you; however, as you have 
stated, Mr. Chairman, you have had the brief 
for some time. I do think that this will proba- 
bly not be a good use of the limited time 
which is available to us this afternoon. 

We would, of course, welcome any ques- 
tions which you might have regarding the 
submissions which we have made. 

In this brief we set out what we wish to say 
to the Committee. We have attempted to 
describe the essence of our craft, its ideals 
and its limitations, and to indicate the pride 
which we have in our operation, while at the 
same time acknowledging with as much can- 
dour as possible the gap between our goals 
and our actual performance. 

Realizing that we have not answered some 
of the specific questions of the Committee we 
prepared supplementary material which com- 
ments briefly upon each of the questions in 
order to provide you with at least some indi- 
eation of our opinions and attitudes prior to 
our formal meeting this afternoon. 

Again, I could read these partial answers, 
but I think you have already seen them. 

As a sideline we have brought with us this 
afternoon copies of the front page of The 
Montreal Star which illustrate the manner in 
which we have handled certain news stories 
and events. We also have copies of our front 
pages of last week so that you can see how 
we have handled a not unusual week. 
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If you are interested in discussing thi 
material or in the attitudes upon which thes 
editorial decisions have been based, we ar 
here this afternoon to answer these questions 
at least to the best of our ability. 

In your letter of invitation of October 15t) 
you indicated that you were particularl; 
interested in the overall aspects of our corpo 
rate operations, including all our media inter 
ests. If I may, before proceeding with th 
questions, Mr. Chairman, I would like t 
briefly describe these interests to th 
Committee. 

The Montreal Star was purchased in 193 
by Mr. J.W. McConnell and is now owned b 
a family trust, created for the descendants c 
Mr. McConnell. This family also owns th 
Montreal Standard Publishing Compan 
which publishes Weekend Magazine, an 
operates a large rotogravure printing plant i 
suburban Montreal. : 

The Montreal Standard Publishing Comps 
ny has a fifty per cent interest in Magn 
Media Ltd.,.a sales company established join 
ly with Southstar Publishers Limited, and | 
thirty per cent interest in Perspectives. Ti 
operation of The Montreal Standard Publis! 
ing Company is entirely separate from tl 
operation of The Montreal Star and they, < 
you know, have prepared a submission to th 
Committee and will appear before it ¢ 
March 3rd. 

The owners of The Montreal Star also ov 
Canadawide Feature Service Limited, whic 
acts as a sales agent for The Montreal St 
and certain other sources of editorial materi 
and features. a 

At the present time we publish only a dai 
newspaper appearing six days a week, but fi 
many years (ninety-nine to be exact; 1869 
1968) we published The Family Herald, 
national farm magazine. The Star also own 
the Herald, a daily morning newspaper — 
Montreal which ceased publication in 195' 

Over the years we have had minor interes 
in other companies but none of these ha 
been significant and, at the present time, \ 
have no other interest in this industry oth 
than those referred to. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that is really all 
wanted to say. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Price. Ha} 
the front pages in question been distribut} 
to the senators? It might be useful, )) 
Speers, if we could see them. Thank you ve) 
much. I think, Mr. Price, that we will beé: 
the questioning this afternoon with Senai/ 
Everett. 
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Senator Everett: Mr. Price, in your 
«tremely articulate essay on page 3, item 6, 
yu state in about the last sentence: 

“We must seek and publish at least what 
we believe to be a version of it without 
fear and without favour; though here 
again there would always be some fear 
and indeed some favour,” 


I can understand the fear but I wonder if 


ju would define the favour that is involved. 


Mr. Price: I don’t think necessarily there 
22 favours involved. I think we are really 
sying at times this might happen uncon- 
sously and not that I can recall. 


Mr. Frank P. Walker, Editor-in-Chief, The 
Nyntreal Star: I think what was meant there 
al what was a fair conclusion from what 
vs said is, you obviously have likes and 
dlikes. You have people that you like, things 
tit you like, institutions that you like, and 
tls is always reflected in some way, shape or 
fim in what you do. It is not deliberate in 
siae conspiratorial thing. It just is, and that 
iswhat we meant by that. 


Ar. Price: If I could perhaps refer to ques- 
tin 8 in the questions we have, Senator Eve- 
rt, I think we stated quite clearly that 
feour does not involve commercial consider- 
ans. 


jenator Everett: I am sorry; I have difficul- 
tyhearing. 


fr. Price: We say in answer to question 8 
tht at no time did commercial considerations 
inuence the contents of The Montreal Star. 


enator Everett: I think we appreciated 
tht. It was just the fact the word “favour” 


W) stated, and I think Mr. Walker has 
eslained it. 

urther down the page at item No. 7 you 
sa; 


“All viewpoints subject to the prejudices 
of those who direct them no matter how 
they may seek to submerge these preju- 
dices in something close to objectivity.” 


is plain through the essay that you try, as 
ali newspapers appear to try, to achieve 
ob:etivity in their reporting. 

ou go on, and in item 9 say: 

“On The Montreal Star this has meant, as 

we have stated in the past occasions, a 

‘shifting of emphasis from the so-called 

hard news to news qualified by 

interpretation...” 
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The issue of interpretive reporting is 
brought up in the Southam brief yesterday, 
and I would like to hear from you where does 
interpretive reporting stop and lack of objec- 
tivity begin? 


Mr. Walker: I wish we knew. I would say 
that hard news in the traditional sense of it, 
as I was brought up to understand it, was 
often much more subject to misuse and 
mishandling than news qualified by interpre- 
tation where you explain the background, fill 
in details which are not present in the actual 
occasion or the speech or the event that you 
are covering. More and more the news 
requires that it be treated not as a simple 
“Who, when, what, or why” kind of perfor- 
mance but as a total picture. 

I think the extreme case of what I am 
talking about would be the McCarthy perfor- 
mance in the States where hard news gave 
McCarthy a free run where interpretive news 
would have spiked him to the wall very 
quickly. 

I think this would be the difference and the 
most obvious difference I can think of. 

In most journalism, most newspapers, cer- 
tainly ours, we try very hard to fill in the 
details to flesh out the story; create a rounded 
thing and not just either a skeleton or partial 
picture of the event. That is where interpre- 
tation comes in. That is where you can lose a 
lot of objectivity. Then you are calling in an 
extra quality of a man, an extra judgment. 
You have to watch the men you use; that is 
all. 


Senator Everett: If that is so, then, in order 
to make the newspaper an articulate voice 
this would tend to suggest that the publisher 
and the editor exercise a far greater control 
over what the individual reporter writes than 
they may have in the past; is that correct? 


Mr. Walker: No; I would say probably less 
control because the reporters are looser and 
their terms of reference are broader than 
they used to be. In point of fact, the control 
which used to be very direct in the old days 
is now much more fluid thing. I would think 
it has worked in exactly the opposite way. 


Senator Everett: So the interpretation tends 
to be the reporter’s own interpretation? 


Mr. Walker: Yes, and should be. 
Senator Everett: And should be? 
Mr. Walker: Yes; he is there. 
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Senator Everett: Would it not be necessary 
for the owners and editors of the newspaper 
to be more watchful where there is interpret- 
ive reporting than they would have to be 
where there is objective reporting? 


Mr. Walker: No. I would think it would 
depend then more on the kind of staff you 
have. You would go out to pick your staff on 
the new basis. It is a better-quality staff than 
it used to be. It is better-educated staff and 
the watching takes place at the hiring level; 
not later on in the production level. 


The Chairman: I have two things I would 
like to add about that if I might. When Mr. 
Malone of FP was here he referred in his 
brief and spoke in his oral question—it is his 
phrase not mine—of “permissive reporting.” 
Is this what you are talking about? I must 
concede it was his words. 


Mr. Walker: I really don’t know what it 
means. We call it interpretive reporting by 
which a reporter is entitled to and allowed to 
and encouraged to go beyond the bare bones 
of his event. Now what “permissive” means 
in child-raising is one thing. I don’t know 
whether it is the same in newspapers. 


The Chairman: Arising out of Senator Eve- 
rett’s question, he referred to paragraph 7, 
the last two lines: 

“All our viewpoints, subject to the preju- 
dices of those who direct them, no matter 
how we may seek to submerge these 
prejudices, is something close to objec- 
Pivalbyaen 


You have a great deal to do with direction 


at The Montreal Star. What are your 
prejudices? 
Mr. Walker: Oh, very broad on almost 


every issue, I think. After all, you don’t stop 
being human because you become an editor. 
Part of the prejudice one has or should have 
as an editor-in-chief is the prejudice towards 
fairness, always getting as much into the 
paper as you can. My prejudices are not 
reflected in the news except in the sort of 
overall philosophy of the paper. I am interest- 
ed in certain things and they do obviously get 
into the paper. I don’t do the writing or the 
editing but it would be silly to say that one’s 
views don’t go through the paper. They do go 
through a paper. 


The Chairman: I don’t ask that question 
critically at all but it is not all the editors 
who have taken that position who have 
appeared before us. 
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Mr. Walker: Well, they may be more tha 
human; I don’t know. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, could I as 
one supplementary question? | 


The Chairman: Yes, Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: You don’t do the writir 
and you don’t look at the copy but your viey 
get into the paper. How? 


Mr. Walker: Well, in the various editori 
conferences: what we are going to do. Are y 
going to specialize in social projects? Are vy 
going to work on the Canadian North? A 
we going to do this or that? That is how 1) 
view gets in the paper, really. 


Senator Prowse: Would I be correct 
assuming that what you are saying to us 
your staff members under you, as a result 
continual contact with you, get so you ho 
they understand what your thinking is a’ 
modify or mould their own thinking to sor| 
extent? 


Mr. Walker: No, not their opinions at all. 
Senator Prowse: Their attitude, perhaps) 


Mr. Walker: No. The reverse works as Wi. 
They modify my attitude. But a great deal | 
our work in the paper in the last year 1; 
been on social problems, poverty problei). 
That would be my influence really, that I t 
interested in those areas. We work on th 
and so do a lot of our staff and editors. 


Senator Prowse: You would be responsi 
for the general interest in the area and tly 
would produce the detail? 


Mr. Walker: They would do the work. I 
just a thinker. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: In defining the actions ‘/¢ 
good newspaper on page 5 you point out th 
The Montreal Star has undertaken m) 
specific studies which it has published : 
separate pamphlet form. It has maintal /« 
bureaux in a wide range of world cities, \ 
where it doesn’t have bureaux it has pers¢a 
contact. 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 


Senator Everett: ...that its staff) 
allowed to travel extensively throug! 
Canada and abroad, and you leave % 
impression that these are some of the ths 
that constitute a good community newsp: 
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ad that The Montreal Star is just such a 
poer. 

Now can the individual paper, if that is 
p:t of the definition of a good newspaper, do 
tit? The Montreal Star does it but is this 
snething that individual papers can do or is 
irather a situation in which the individual 
nwspapers for the most part do not have the 
rources to undertake and that this is an 
atument for chain or group ownership to 
ge the individual newspapers an opportuni- 
t}to partake in that sort of thing? 


‘he Chairman: To whom are you putting 
th question? 


jenator Everett: I will put it to either or 
bih. 


*he Chairman: Mr. Price, perhaps I can 
tin to you. 


fr. Price: I can only talk for The Montreal 
Sir on this but we can afford to do it and 
innd to do it and will continue to do it. 


_ enator Everett: I am accepting two facts. 
O», it is good management, good conscience; 
scondly, The Montreal Star is doing it but if 
tt is part of the definition of a good news- 
pver what should other individual newspa- 
pis do? There are few of them that would 
hve the resources to undertake that sort of 
ereavour. Does that mean that is a good 
arument for the chains owning individual 
nhespapers so they could provide the services 
tothe public? 


Ir, Price: I cannot speak for other 
in.vidual newspapers whether they could 
afrd it; I don’t know. As an independent 
hespaper we can continue to afford this and 
w think it is a necessity. I think Mr. Walker 
wud agree. It is desirable in making a good 
n¢espaper. 

s I say, the individual circumstances of 
©@1 newspaper I couldn’t really comment on. 


he Chairman: Do 
M Walker? 


ir. Walker: I think they could do more of 
it."here could be sharing arrangements. We 
hee on occasion shared our copy with other 
Paers and they in turn have shared with us. 
I ink if you really wanted to you probably 


cod improve the batting average of most 
peers. 


you wish to add to it, 


enator Everett: Without putting them in a 
CO position... 
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Mr. Walker: You would be limited but you 
could do more. I don’t think there has ever 
been a question of not being able to do it if 
you work at it and tried. 


Senator Everett: In your judgment do the 
chains do more for individual newspapers in 
this regard? 


Mr. Walker: I can’t speak for a chain. I 
have never worked for one of them; I have 
always liked to work for the independent 
paper. But I really don’t know. I would hate 
to try. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Fortier has a 
supplementary question. 


Mr. Fortier: On that point, from the com- 
petitive point of view, do you feel that The 
Gazette has become a better paper since it 
joined the Southam Chain? 


Mr. Walker: I  couldn’t 
question. 


answer that 


The Chairman: Now, Mr. Walker, I am sure 
you read The Gazette every morning and I 
am sure you have an opinion. You mean you 
won’t express it? 


Mr. Walker: Yes, I won’t. 


The Chairman: Mr. Price, would you care 
to answer the question? 


Mr. Price: Well, perhaps we became a 
better newspaper as a result of them joining 
the chain. 


The Chairman: 
Fortier... 


Well, perhaps Senator 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, Mr. Davey! 


The Chairman: It was bound to happen 
sooner or later! 


Mr. Fortier: That is what I hope. 
The Chairman: Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: I would be interested in 
asking Mr. Walker this question: why does he 
prefer to work for an independent newspaper 
rather than one of the chains? 


Mr. Walker: We did answer that in our 
supplementary material. I think that is about 
the best answer I can give. 


Senator Smith: What you are saying is, this 
is a personal matter with you? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 
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Senator Smith: It doesn’t go any deeper 
than the material which we already have? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. I really don’t know about 
the chains—not having worked for them. 


Senator Smith: I thought you might have a 
prejudice against chains for some reason or 
other that you had gathered from others 
employed on chains. 


Mr. Walker: No. 


Senator Smith: It would have been an 


interesting answer. 
Mr. Walker: No. 


Mr. Fortier: I think my question, Mr. 
Chairman, is justified by The Montreal Star’s 
answer to question No. 2 where they say 
thiaivenne 


The Chairman: May I say to the senators 
they have these answers in the black book; 
not in the brief. 


Mr. Fortier: “Examples can perhaps be 
found where group ownership has led to 
improvements in newspapers”. So it is on that 
basis I put the question. Your answer is: we 
have been forced to become a better newspa- 
per or we in fact have become a better 
newspaper. 


Mr. Price: I would like to think we were 
always in the process of becoming a newspa- 
per even before the Southam chain. 


The Chairman: Where are you quoting 
from? 


Mr. Fortier: The bottom of page 2 in the 
question-and-answer document. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: I know we have gone over 
it earlier in your submission this afternoon 
but the Montreal Standard Publishing Com- 
pany has what percentage of Weekend Limit- 
ed, Perspectives Limited and Perspectives 


Dimanche? 


Mr. Price: There is no Weekend Limited. 
Weekend is a publication published by The 
Montreal Standard Publishing Company and 
Montreal Standard owns, I would say, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of Perspectives Incor- 
porated and the balance is owned by the 
French language newspapers and Perspective 
Dimanethe is also a publication of Perspectives 
Incorporated. 
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Senator Everett: Of which you have.. 


Mr. Price: I think it is about 23 per cent. 


am sorry; I could supply that actual figure. 


Mr. Price: Twenty-five per cent. 


Senator Everett: Roughly 25 per cent? 


Senator Everett: What arrangement do y: 
have on Weekend and Perspectives on t 
sharing of revenues? 


Mr. Price: Senator Everett... 


Senator Everett: If you don’t want | 
answer the questions... 


Mr. Price: It is not I don’t want to ansy) 
them. We are appearing on March 7th anc| 
will be here at that time also and the whi 
question of the Montreal Standard Publi. 
ing Company will be covered at that tin) 


Senator Evereit: I think that is fair. Tha} 
fine. 
You will at that time deal with M': 
naMedia and the printing arrangement | 
The Canadian? 


Mr. Price: I would like to have the pr} 
dent of Montreal Standard at that time. 


The Chairman: Mr. Price, I have had se’ 
al notes and if you could speak louder t' 
would be grateful. 


Senator Evereti: Through both your br rk 
Mr. Price, you deal with the issue that) 
ownership of a newspaper or knowledgi 
the business or knowledge of the media ksi 
ness should not preclude those owners fir 
moving into other fields that are similar 1 
where they would have expertise. I think) 
even accept the concept of cross-ownersh'|! 
certain situations. 

For example, on page 8 of your brief 0 
say: 

“We feel, furthermore, that the (¢ 
ownership of a paper should not precic 
those safe owners from moving }i 
other fields of information, that an |b 
trary ruling based on a simplistic ni 
of monopoly, is not conducive toltl 
greatest refinement of information. "0 
who show themselves responsible inp! 
field should not be pushed aside in f<01 
of those whose only qualificatior f 
ownership of the means of informat 
the availability to them of large sup 
money. In a time of great technolo; ! 
one can be sure how information Ape 


| 
| 
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laid at the door of those who have their 
‘right to it. We ask this Committee to 
_ consider that old rules and old prejudices 
should not prevent what we believe to be 
the best equipped groups from using 
every means which are available.” 


‘hen in your supplement to the brief at 
gistion 4: 

| “The major problem which we face is the 
threat we may be prohibited from full 
participation as new systems of informa- 
tion evolve in our community and tech- 
nology alters roles and the functions of 
the traditional media.” 


urther down at question 6: 

“We do not know how these develop- 
ments will specifically affect us except 
that our future plans must allow for 
increased investment to take advantage 
of technological innovation.” 


1 that context I want to investigate it with 
yc for a moment. What is Infocor? 


{r. Price: Could I ask Mr. Ferguson? 
he Chairman: Yes. 


ix. David Ferguson (President, Infocor 
Lt): Infocor in a technical sense is a parallel 
copany to The Montreal Star, the same 
sheholders; it is a sister company. 


onator Everett: It has the same sharehold- 
ori as The Montreal Star? 


rt. Ferguson: Yes; a parallel company. 


nator Evereti: That is not The Montreal 
S ’ (1968) Limited? 


™ Price: Yes, it is. The Montreal Star 
(18) Limited. It was created a little over 
tw years ago to be responsible for the plan- 
ni} of The Montreal Star and for the devel- 
opent. They have undertaken a considerable 
anunt of research into the trends in our 
OW industry and others to try and peer into 
thfuture to get some glimmer of under- 
stading as to the events that may be coming 
alg. That essentially is the role of Infocor— 
pening and research organizations. 

A other companies, in other corporate 
sictures, it might have been set up as a 
COlorate planning group within it. 


‘nator Everett: Was there any reason for 
se(ng it up as a separate corporation? Again 
yo can refuse to answer that question. 
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Mr. Price: I would say that there is a 
specific reason for setting it up in this way. 
As I mentioned, we have other interests. The 
Montreal Standard, whose future is also 
dependent on some planning. They will pro- 
vide services to other companies in a consult- 
ing type of role to allow the operators to 
operate the company while Infocor spends the 
time on research and planning to make that 
material available to them. 


The Chairman: 
other companies? 


Infocor will provide to 


Mr. Price: To our companies. 

The Chairman: Not outside papers? 
Mr. Price: No. 

The Chairman: Not outside papers? 


Mr. Price: No. As I said, it would be the 
equivalent to setting up a planning group ina 
corporate structure. Infocor would conduct 
that research and provide that service to our 
own interests. 


Senator Everett: Would the excerpt I have 
read from your brief enunciate the principle 
or principles on which Infocor is operating? 


Mr. Ferguson: Yes, I think so; but the 
brief and items that you read were specifical- 
ly concerned with the comments and state- 
ments that one hears from time to time about 
multi-media ownership and the concerns that 
there are about the concentration of the 
voices, the channels of mass communication 
into the hands of a few companies. 

Now we in our history have not participat- 
ed; we haven’t been multi-media owners. 

When we have entered into ventures quite 
often they have been as with Weekend, co- 
operative ventures in participation with other 
publishers. We were essentially preoccupied, I 
suppose, with the creation of a daily newspa- 
per and I think it is also fair to say that we 
shared, as we say in the same brief in the 
supplementary questions, we have shared the 
concern of people about the control over the 
channels of mass communication. 

Our views as they evolved, and they have 
been evolving over the years, represent some 
change. First of all, we recognize as a corpo- 
ration that we must compete with very formi- 
dable competitors who can take advantage of 
the economies that chain ownership provide 
or the economies and advantages that are 
derived from ownership of other media and 
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we are concerned perhaps about the competi- 
tive trends, the prospects, if we are limited to 
this narrow base. That is when one looks at 
the corporation and its future. 

I think there are other factors however that 
are operating here. We are not today as con- 
cerned as we were about multi-media owner- 
ship or the concentration of media in a com- 
munity. I think the evidence is becoming 
quite clear that technology both in our own 
industry and in the printing industry is 
making it possible for there to be many 
voices in the community. 

I think the thriving local newspapers, usu- 
ally weekly in this country, are an example 
of this and that there are now each year more 
voices rather than less, although as you know 
there have been no increases in the number 
of daily newspapers. 

Further, we are struck by what electronic 
technology is going to do. We have been very 
limited in the broadcast spectrum with the 
number of channels of mass communication 
that have been available. We were rightly 
concerned about the ownership of these and 
concerned about concentration, but we are 
quickly approaching the day when we will 
have not one or two television stations 
but twelve—twenty-two—twenty-seven—fifty- 
four. Technicians will go much further—fifty- 
four channels. Today we can produce, we can 
deliver, I am told by engineers, twenty-seven 
channels of television through cable into the 
television set. 

That seems to me to indicate we now have 
many more voices available. So that our con- 
cern about participating in more than one 
media has been too much of a concentration 
in our community. Really, it does not seem to 
hold if we are but one, let us say, electronic 
voice amongst twenty-seven. It would be a 
different situation than one out of two or 
one out of three. 

I think beyond that we are interested in 
how the daily newspaper is evolving; how it 
is changing; how the media—the things that 
the daily newspaper used to do, that we used 
to do, are now being done some of them by 
other media and done better than we can do 
them. 

As Mr. Walker was saying earlier our role 
is changing and the way we report is being 
changed and I think our interest in other 
media is the interest to participate in these 
other forms of communication, to participate 
in the evolution of these services which we 
provide. 
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: 
Mr. Walker and I have talked about ry 
some length, about the evolution of editor 
function and service to readers. Frank, c 


you repeat what we were talking about sor 
weeks ago? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. I think we feel, and 
think with justice, that the very thing we < 
doing with the reader as such, we should | 
allowed to do with the non-reader, because) 
very large segment of the population is n 
taking in its information visually and I wou) 
think if we were to do a whole job as 
newspaper we would be doing both; |} 
would be providing the printed material : 
those who ingest their information that w} 
and doing the same type of job for the nc 
readers. I think we would be good at it, t 
should be good at it. After all, that is our jo’ 

I find the tendency to say because you i} 
dealing with the reading audience you shot 
therefore be excluded from the non-read: 
audience to be nonsense and also bad for * 
free flow of information. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: Do you propose to conf 
these activities then to Montreal only to p- 
vide an adjunct to the service you are alreé 
providing? 


Mr. Walker: From my point of view, I dct 
know the corporation’s point of view, ye 


Mr. Ferguson: I think we should say (i 
public knowledge) that we presented an ap : 
cation in association with The Toronto §)1 
for a UHF television station in Toronto. 
we would not be interested in a UHF tele-- 
sion station in Toronto ourselves as }jé 
owners of it. That is part of our philoso|y 
here. Our criteria would be that we we(d 
join with and participate with others in 7 
community. 


Senator Everett: You might do this a/- 
where in Canada then? 


Mr. Ferguson: Yes. 


Senator Everett: To be specific we are ti 
ing about AM and FM radio and televii'r 
either EHF or UHF or cablevision? 


Mr. Price: Yes. If we thought we cd 
bring a strength to a venture of that 
from our particular locale of being Montr |- 
ers or Quebeckers it would help in the j)p- 
gramming sense or content sense; yes, /¢ 
would. As a co-operative type of thing ra =! 
than a sole ownership type of situation. 
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Senator Everett: Except in Montreal. 
Mr. Price: Yes, very definitely. 


Senator Everett: Do you mean anywhere in 
Cebec? 


Mr, Price: Yes. 


Mr. Ferguson: We would have partners in 
ay venture. 


jenator Everett: What I gather you were 
s’ing is that outside of a certain area, be it 
ener Quebec or the City of Montreal, you 
uld always be in partnership with other 
ie You would not want to be by policy 
se owners? 


ar. Ferguson: Yes, we would prefer it. 


fir, Price: Within the community of Mont- 
rd we would be prepared to be sole owners 
b actually we would prefer to have 
pitners... 


‘he Chairman: Could you speak a little 
lojer? 


fr. Price: Just different voices I think 
reier than to present one voice. Let us put it 
tht way. You have different voices brought 
tothe community. 


he Chairman: Are you leaving that? 


enator Everett: No, Mr. Chairman. Is the 
arlication, which I assume is to the... 


Iz, Ferguson: The Canadian Radio and 
Tevision Commission. 


mator Everett: In concert with The To- 
r0'0 Star; is that the only formal move or 
arlication that you have made in Infocor to 
full its principles? Again I am talking about 
a yrmal... 


t. Price: Yes; formal presentation, it is. It 
isae only formal application to the CRTC 
foia licence. 


ae Chairman: When was the application 
me with The Toronto Star and what was 
thidetermination? Where is it at now? 


‘tr, Ferguson: Application was made in the 
Spiig. It was made earlier—over a year ago. 
Th CRTC has not yet heard those 
ap ications. 


“ie Chairman: So it is still pending? 


Ir. Ferguson: That is right. 
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The Chairman: I have a question which I 
think would be unfair to ask. 


Senator Prowse: Your statement that you 
feel that the other media could be combined 
with the newspaper in order to give more 
voices—is this philosophy based on your posi- 
tion in the Montreal area or as a general 
principle? 


Mr. Price: We don’t think it can be com- 
bined. We think it can be complemented. I 
think what Mr. Walker was saying is that the 
written word to some people is a means of 
learning and a visual presentation is to 
others. I think we feel that we perform the 
printed word and the written word with a 
sense of responsibility and we should be 
therefore allowed to extend the electronic 
media. 


Senator Prowse: How many radio stations 
and TV stations are there in the Montreal 
area at the present time? 


Mr. Price: We have many both English and 
French. 


Mr. Ferguson: Eleven AM and nine FM 
radio stations; four television stations; six 
daily newspapers. This is an interesting kind 
of variety. We have seven English-language 
weeklies; fifteen French-language weeklies; 
thirty-three biweeklies—a total of fifty-five 
weekly newspapers. 


Senator Prowse: So the fact that one par- 
ticular editorial group, or one management 
group, owns not just one voice but, say, five 
or six voices really does not substantially 
change the overall competitive picture except 
perhaps to increase it in your situation? 


Mr. Ferguson: I think what we are talking 
about, senator, is we don’t want to own four 
television stations. We would like to have an 
extension of the newspaper in Montreal in 
the electronic field; to complement what we 
are doing in The Montreal Star as an exten- 
sion of the editorial comments. 


The Chairman: I would remind the senator 
that he is on a supplementary question. 


Senator Prowse: I hope I am on a supple- 
mentary. The supplementary is this: whether 
the principle would still apply to an area 
which is common to many of the smaller 
communities where you have economical use 
of one station; you can have one newspaper, 
one TV station and maybe a subsidized gov- 
ernment TV station in there, and one or two 
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radio stations. Would you feel in that area of 
very limited competition that your philosophy 
would be equally valid? 


Mr. Ferguson: It would not be equally 
valid. It would be a different situation. The 
point I think that I was trying to make earlier 
is we must be careful of the future. We must 
‘watch what is coming. What the technology is 
doing is making means of communication, or 
channels of communication; it is modifying 
the channels of communication. We should 
not go into this future with attitudes that 
were based in conditions of scarcity. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, when we 
get the thousand-channel TV... 


Mr. Ferguson: Then I think we will want 
those who have a record of responsibility in 
mass communication. We will want, perhaps 
we will insist that they participate in these 
other media. My concern is that attitudes that 
we have been sympathetic to in the past must 
change or evolve with the very rapid changes 
that we think are probably going to come 
quickly in the future. 


Senator Prowse: I gather you assume the 
impossibility, let alone the undesirability, but 
the impossibility of those whole thousand 
channels, for example, being in one person’s 
control? 


Mr. Ferguson: Well, physically I suppose 
they will be but surely we will have the wits 
to regulate the use of those channels. 


Senator Prowse: This is the point you 
accept: the necessity of regulation in that 
area? 


Mr. Ferguson: Oh, I think so. 


Senator Prowse: Now the final question on 
the supplementary: if you accept the necessity 
of regulation in part of your operations, 
which will be the electronic media—I think 
this is a fait accompli now anyway—do you 
foresee any possible danger of that flowing 
back into the press end of it? 


Mr. Ferguson: Well, I hope that the regula- 
tion will cover the allocation of those media, 
the technical standards within that media— 
the maintenance, the service, the way we 
regulate. I would hope that neither in that 
media nor any others would we see regulation 
with regard to what people want to say 
except the usual things we have... 


Senator Prowse: The _ allocation, 
Canadian content. That is fine. 


the 
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The Chairman: You are not saying the 
should not be analysis of program content } 
a government agency, are you? 


Mr. Ferguson: In the future that we we 
talking about with Senator Prowse I dor 
think Canadian content is going to be 
factor. | 


The Chairman: I was not referring just | 
Canadian content. Let me put it in a mo 
direct way: you don’t quarrel with the ro 
and function of the CRTC? 


Mr. Ferguson: Not a bit. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, you have 
supplementary question? 


Mr, Fortier: Mr. Ferguson, insofar as yo 
Montreal readers are concerned, or maybe 
should say your potential Montreal reade 
are concerned, what you are looking for in 
way is protection for The Montreal Star. 
setting up Infocor and giving the impet 
which you have referred to. 


Mx. Price: I think protection for the chan 
ing role of the newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: In view of the technologic 
improvements and developments and so on? 


Mr. Price: Yes. | 


Mr. Fortier: I think I am more concern) 
with Montreal proper. Have you consider} 
ideally what vehicle of electronic media y! 
would prefer to be interested in? 


Mr. Price: I think it is a matter of reco, 
of course, that we did—I don’t know whet! 
it is a matter of record here—but we ‘| 
make a bid to buy Canadian Marconi Bro: 
casting Division. We were not successful [ 
think that we are really now assessing tl). 
This was a preliminary move without all t 
amount of study done. I think in the interv); 
ing year probably our ideas are changing ¢ 
not totally formulated yet. 


Mr. Fortier: The very interesting situat 
may arise where you would continue to 
The Montreal Star and you would service, 
may use the word, the non-readers throt 
the electronic media, try to communicate & 
same message. On the one hand your writ: 
medium would not be subject to any gove) 
ment agency and your electronic medi 
which would be delivering, if I underst: 
Mr. Walker well earlier, which would & 
delivering the same message, would itself ¢ 
subject... 
| 
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Mr. Ferguson: Only the means would be 
sbject; not the content. 


Mr. Fortier: As the Chairman pointed out 
ad the content.” 


Mr. Price: In the sense of the Canadian 
citent we are living in that community and I 
da’t think it is a problem. 


Mr. Ferguson: If you are talking about the 
sine product, it would not be the same prod- 
u. The Canadian content of The Montreal 


tw would certainly meet the CRTC 
rulations. 
Mr. Fortier: It still is an interesting 
hpothesis. 


"he Chairman: Would the feature content 
oThe Montreal Star meet the Canadian con- 
t regulations? Certainly the news content 
uid. Would the contents of the comic strips 
t the standards of the CRTC? 


fr, Walker: No, they would not. 


‘he Chairman: I have commented several 
tiles, and I will comment again, on the flood 
of\merican syndicated material in Canadian 
diy papers. 


enator Everett, it is your question. 


enator Everett: On the same question but 
levying Montreal for a moment, I gather then 
frn your actions in the Marconi situation 
th; Infocor is prepared to purchase radio, 
tevision or cablevision properties if neces- 
sar or to join in the purchase of them? 


kr. Price: Yes. 


onator Everett: Anywhere in the country? 


fmbrice: No; it has not indicated that. 
CiF is a Montreal company. 


mator Everett: To phrase that more 
priisely I am asking if that is the inten- 
tic, part of the philosophy of Infocor would 
0 purchase broadcasting properties any- 
whre in the country. 


ir. Ferguson: I wonder, Senator Everett, if 
light ask here—you are now asking ques- 
lids about the corporate policy and we live 
in competitive world, and I wonder if it 
weld be possible to arrange for in-camera 
sesons with the Committee at which time 
Wevould be delighted to talk about corporate 
ples, aspirations and hopes. It seems not 
wi right to ask our long-term corporate 

‘Soin public. 
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Senator Everett: I don’t think that is unrea- 
sonable but you will recall that I have not 
and the Committee has been careful not to 
ask you any information that would not be a 
matter of public record on the actual actions 
you have taken. 


What we are concerned about is this 
change in philosophy that says not only do we 
have to protect ourselves in the City of Mont- 
real but we may also expand in other direc- 
tions. Now you can indeed answer that by 
saying “We have thought of nothing yet. It is 
all in the future.” 


The Chairman: In fairness, Senator Everett, 
if I may say, it could be they have and would 
not want to say something which is not in 
keeping with the truth. It has been the policy 
of the Committee since its inception that if 
any witness at any time would prefer to 
answer any question in camera we will 
accede to that request. I think in fairness, and 
I am sure you will agree to, Mr. Ferguson, if 
he would prefer to deal with that kind of 
question which I think does bear on future 
plans and I think the point is that could 
easily give information to competitors—if that 
is the feeling that you have. 


Mr. Ferguson: I don’t 
unreasonable. 


The Chairman: I don’t think he is being 
unreasonable. 


Senator Everett: I don’t think I have got to 
the point yet. Do you feel that questions of 
corporate philosophy as opposed to corporate 
action should be in camera? 


want to be 


Mr. Ferguson: We will atempt to answer 
all the questions if I may draw back from 
time to time hesitating on it. 


Senator Everett: The only two questions 
that I had were: it is part of your corporate 
philosophy to purchase broadcast properties. 
Is it part of your corporate philosophy to 
purchase newspapers in other areas than 
Montréal? I leave those questions open if you 
want to answer them later or if you want to 
answer them in camera. 


Mr. Ferguson: In terms of philosophy we 
have made the point very strongly, particu- 
larly in the supplementary material, that we 
live and work in Montreal and we think this 
gives us particular strength—where the 
Owners and managers are brought to account 
by their neighbours. This has been the 
philosophy of The Montreal Star and contin- 
ues to be the philosophy of The Montreal 
Star. 
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We see the advantage of an independent 
operation locally owned. So in terms of 
philosophy we can say it as unequivocably 
today as we would have said it twenty-five 
years ago. 


The Chairman: Does that satisfy you, Sena- 
tor Everett? 


Senator Everett: Well, it doesn’t answer the 
question but I am prepared to leave it at that. 


The Chairman: I was going to make a 
point, Mr. Ferguson. I agree with Senator 
Everett that you not answered the question as 
it was put. I am not going to insist that you 
do but perhaps we can discuss it privately 
with the Committee. 


Mr. Ferguson: By all means. 
I am quite satisfied. 


Do 


Senator Everett: 


The Chairman: 
questions? 


you have other 


Senator Everett: Yes. Is The Montreal Star 
unionized? 


Mr. Price: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: Could you tell me what 
unions are involved? 


Mr. Price: We have the International 
Typographers Union; we have the Interna- 
tional Press.. 


The Chairman: I am sorry to say they can’t 
hear you. 


Mr. Price: The American Newspaper Guild, 
Stationary Engineers. 


Mr. Ferguson: Copies of the union agree- 
ments were sent to the Committee. 


Mr. Price: You have all our contracts. 


Mr. Ferguson: We volunteered all our con- 
tracts to the research group with the com- 
plete details of our salaries and fringe 
benefits. 


Mr. Price: Salaried employees in the 
editorial room are not unionized. All other 
people are unionized. 


The Chairman: I think it is important to 
note that that information is not part of the 
public record. I think it should be understood 
that that, is why Senator Everett put the 
question. 
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Senator Everett: That is fine. 


Now question No. 6 on technological deve] 
opments in your supplementary brief in th 
last sentence you say: 

“We must take every opportunity t 
exploit technological improvements par 
ticularly in the production and distribu 
tion of our printed product and we mus 
seek other ways of using other comple 
mentary communication techniques.” 


Dealing with the first part of that sentence 
have you been frustrated in any way b 
union action from taking every opportunity t 
exploit technological improvements? 


Mr. Price: I would answer that ver 
simply; that we have not been frustrated bi 
I think we have been backwards in the pa; 
in technological innovation, bringing in tecl 
nological equipment or changes; quite stat 
for many years. 


Senator Everett: Because of union? 


Mr. Price: No, not because of unions, but 
would say Infocor has been established — 
look at the situation. I cannot really sz 
unions have been responsible for stoppil | 
any development. 


Senator Everett: You did a study on ti 
underground press, I believe? 


Mr. Price: I will direct that to Mr. Walker. 


Mr. Walker: We subscribe to the unde 
ground press. I haven’t particularly studied i 


The Chairman: The Montreal Star has n 
conducted a study specifically of the role al 
function of the underground press? 


Mr. Walker: No. 


Mr. Price: Are you asking about an edito 
al feature we might have done or resear 
progress? 


Senator Everett: It sounds to me like 
specific project. It may well have been. 


Mr. Price: No, we haven’t. 


Senator Everett: Can you tell us, 1 
Walker, why Logos has grown in Montreal? } 
this a failure of the newspapers or is it a 
thing that is a phenomenon that newspel 
just can’t do anything about? 


Mr. Walker: No. I think Logos is a differ’ 
kind of instrument to the daily paper. Its 
doing a different job. I don’t know that it it 4 


i 
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sown that much. It had a remarkably bril- 
ant young editor called Paul Kirby and while 
2 was there it was quite exciting, interest- 
g; but they were not trying to do what we 
>. They certainly were meeting an obvious 
xed because I am not sure of the figures but 
am told around thirty thousand at one point. 


“may still be. 


I found it an interesting newspaper or 
\per, or periodical, whatever you like to call 
i It was more visual than it was written. It 
d go further in many respects than we do. 
}; language was more picturesque than ours 
i but I did think that it fulfilled a need we 
(dn’t fulfill in the town, a need we couldn’t 
{1fill. 


Senator Everett: Are you attempting to ful- 
f. it in any way? Is there any change in your 
cection? Have you been influenced by the 
Igos type of publication? 


Mr. Walker: No, not really. I know Kirby 
vey well; he is a friend. But, no, I would not 
tnk so. 


3enator Everett: Have you become more 
singing on The Montreal Star? 


Mr. Walker: No, not really; pretty quiet, 
yi know. 


senator Hays: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
q2stion? 


‘he Chairman: Yes, Senator Hays. I will 
jit ask one first. 


s Logos out of business? 
Mr. Walker: Well, it is less frequent. 
‘he Chairman: It js still publishing? 


fr. Walker: That I am not sure of. There is 
aroup in it. I haven’t seen a copy for about 
aionth, I guess, or six weeks. I think it is 
stl in business. 


‘he Chairman: Senator Hayes, you had a 
Stplementary question? What was the sup- 
plnentary question? 


enator Hays: Mr. Walker said it was a 
pitty conservative newspaper and they were 
M swingers, and that sort of thing. I have an 
achere... 


ir, Walker: That is an editorial. 


enator Hays: An editorial rather, of those 


Mle women and a man. 
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Mr. Walker: That’s not very swinging, is it? 


Senator Hays: It looks pretty swinging to 
me, out in our country. 


Mr. Walker: It is not swinging in Montreal. 
The gentleman has trousers on, you will 
notice that. 


Senator Hays: What are you trying to put 
across? Polygamy, or something like that? 
Three to one? 


Mr. Walker: No, just an illustration of an 
article. Rather interesting I thought. It cer- 
tainly attracted attention. People seem to 
have even clipped it. 


Senator Hays: What about this one; two 
nudes in the top and down below three nudes 
with fur hats, and the caption “Priest drums 
up teen business”...That may be pertaining 
to the bottom. 


Mr. Walker: That is again part of the news 
section of the paper. If you want to use a 
word like “swinging” you might say so. I 
think it is pretty orthodox, pretty straightfor- 
ward. If you go to the movies or almost any- 
where these days, this stuff is pretty 
straightforward. 


Senator Hays: What is it representative 
of? 


Mr. Walker: An attitude, I imagine. 


Senator Hays: What sort of an attitude? 
Try and define it a little bit. 


Mr. Walker: I think we are talking about 
things or writing about things that ten years 
ago we would not have written about and we 
are illustrating them in ways that ten years 
ago we would not have done. It is part of the 
wind blowing through not only the press but 
through conversation, social attitudes. 


Senator Beaubien: Behaviours? 


Mr. Walker: Behaviour patterns. I think the 
section “Life Styles” is meant to reflect the 
style of life of at least a section of the 
population. 


Senator Hays: What is the next step; 
where do we go from here? 


Mr. Walker: I am not sure, senator. We 
don’t have far to go. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Fortier has a 
supplementary question. 
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Mr. Fortier: Yes. I wondered if you could 
tell the Committee, Mr. Walker, how the new 
section has been received by the Montreal 
community. 


Mr. Walker: Very well by the young, that 
general age group up to about thirty or 
thirty-five; and with less enthusiasm by those 
who are older. We hope that it is broad 
enough that it really is not just naked ladies, 
attractive as they may be. It deals very seri- 
ously with problems of contraception, drugs, 
family relationships, fashions. It really is 
what it is called, an attempt to explain, to 
discuss the style of life which is confronting 
us in 1970. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you received many let- 
ters to the editor on the one hand critical of 
this new approach and on the other hand 
approving of it? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. You get more critical let- 
ters on anything than you ever get letters of 
approval. We have had letters. There was one 
much fancier picture than the one Senator 
Hayes produced, a lady with a painted body, 
that produced some fall-out. 


Mr. Fortier: In colour? 
Mr. Walker: Not in colour, unfortunately. 


The Chairman: How did you miss that, 
Senator Hayes! 


Mr. Fortier: You are referring to letters? 


Mr. Walker: Yes, largely from the more 
elderly people. 


Mr. Fortier: You don’t mean a drop in 
circulation? 


Mr. Walker: No, no. Complaints. Most of 
what we do—I think perhaps it is a mark of 
the effectiveness of it, I am not sure, does 
produce fairly sharp pro and con positions. 


Senator Hays: Did the circulation go up? 


Mr. Walker: No, unfortunately not. It is 
about stationary. 


The Chairman: On this point you said in 
referring to the particular pictures of the 
three ladies with the gentleman, I think you 
used the word—I wrote it down—‘This is a 
fairly orthodox approach.” Would you agree 
with me, Mr. Walker, that it is not orthodox 
by the prevailing standards of the member 
papers in the CDNPA? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 
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Mr. Fortier: I can’t recall seeing any letter 
to the editor critical of this news treatmen 
following December 19th; am I right? 


Mr. Walker: No; most of my contact wa 
directed over the telephone and that is whe 
you get, or tend to get, much more of tha 
letters. The letter-writer is not as moved a 
the telephone voice. 


Mr. Foriier: If you had received a lette 
from a reader very critical of this treatmer 
of the news would you have published it? 


Mr. Walker: Oh, yes, indeed. We publis 
far more critical letters than we do letter 
supporting something we are doing, for th 
reason these people are entitled to a voic 
whereas the ones that support us. 


Mr. Fortier: Amongst my friends in Mon 
real, one of them told me one night he wz 
going to write to you to commend you on th 
particular page. Did he ever do so? 


Mr. Walker: I don’t think he ever did. | 


Mr. Fortier: Did you hear from th 
publisher? 

Mr. Walker: I think I heard from tl 
president. 


Mr. Price: I was going to say that M 
Walker probably receives more complaints b’ 
I must admit on this, and the painted bod 
I got an awful lot of complimentary con 
ments about it. 


Senator Hays: In the morning or late 
the evening! 4 


Mr. Price: 
questions? 


Do we have to answer é 


The Chairman: I apologize to you, Sena’} 
Everett; I am still transgressing on his qué 
tion period. You made reference, Mr. Walk« 
again referring to this picture, “to the win 
of change’. I think that was the phrase y/ 
used. This trend, in which certainly T 
Montreal Star is obviously a leader, you thi) 
that this is a healthy trend, do you? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do you think it is a trei) 
which will soon appear in other daily new 
papers across Canada? 


Mr, Walker: I couldn’t say. 
The Chairman: You. really couldn’t say . 
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Mr. Walker: No. I would not know. Your 
ae of publishing is different as are their 
ttitudes, as Senator Hayes pointed out. You 
hight not do something like this in Saskatoon 
r Winnipeg or somewhere. You might do it 
ha big city any place in the world. You 
now, we are not really that remarkable if 
‘ou compare us with the London papers. I am 
ot talking now about the popular papers but 
1e good Sunday Times. They are pretty free 
w about the subjects they discuss and the 
faestions that go with them. 


Tke Chairman: Do you use the so-called 
vur-letter words in The Montreal Star? 


“Mr. Walker: We have. Which particular one 
) you mean, sir? 


‘The Chairman: I am more interested in 
howing if you intend to expand upon the use 
| four-letter words in The Montreal Star. 
I 


Mr. Walker: No, I don’t think so. When we 
ie them I hope we use them because they 
ip. 
‘The Chairman: May I ask one other ques- 
on on this point? Perhaps you are familiar 
\th the book, let us take for example, 
brtnoy’s Complaint. Why is it in your opin- 
BF that four-letter words, all of them to 
fine them, are used in a book which became 
ébest-seller in the United States and also in 
(mada and yet to date at least, they are not 
rmissible in newspapers? 


Mr. Walker: I don’t think we have a reason 
{use them. That is the only reason why we 
cn’t. If somebody was quoted and the words 
tzy said included those words and it was 
Irt of the establishing of a man’s character 
( his attitude I would use them. 


Senator McElman: We have had some con- 
frting testimony here as to whether the 
dia, particularly the print media, should be 
flowing, leading or reflecting public opinion. 
\aich category would you say you fall into 
é this point, sir? 


Mr, Walker: I don’t think any of them 
Tilly. We do reflect current attitudes. I don’t 
tnk necessarily we lead or follow. We try as 

onscious editorial policy to take the sur- 
i out of living. If we do our job properly, 
Utead of instances becoming a series of 
ses every day, we should have the shock 
Vue out of things that happen. We should be 
fi enough ahead in that sense, if we can 

deuss a trend or predict an event or a 
Cinge in attitude and by putting that into 
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the paper early enough to stop this constant 
bump you get by being surprised almost 
every day. 

The paper in general terms is a reflection 
of that effort to so inform that you won’t be 
surprised tomorrow morning; if we do it 
properly you should not be surprised. 


Senator McElman: On this would you say 
then that the type of page that Senator Hayes 
has so cunningly displayed today would be 
reflective of your market area or all Canada? 


Mr. Walker: Certainly of our area to judge 
by the movies shown, other illustrations, and 
the pictures on television. There would be no 
surprise in that. At least I would not think so. 


Senator McElman: Do you feel that the 
public, let us say on the prairies, would react 
similarly? 


Mr. Walker: I couldn’t answer. When I was 
out on the prairies they certainly would not, 
no. 


Senator Hays: Is that why you moved to 
Montreal! 


Senator Prowse: We used to have Eaton’s 
catalogue, you know. 


Senator Hays: This letter you received 
from the president; was it a kind letter? 


Mr. Walker: I think it was a verbal expres- 
sion; not particularly kind, no. 


Senator McElman: You mean he didn’t put 
his four-letter words in type? 


Mr. Walker: No. 


Senator Everett: In paragraph 21 of your 
brief you state: 
“We are consciously leaving certain fields 
to those forms of information which are 
better equipped to handle them.” 


Can you tell me what forms of information? 


Mr. Walker: The sort of immediate fast 
news that is very well handled by radio, that 
kind of field we are not nearly as concerned 
about now as we were ten years ago. We have 
in fact sort of given it to them. 


Senator Everett: By that do you mean the 
extra field? 


Mr. Walker: Really, yes. The sort of hot 
news special that we are hopeless at anyway. 
Before we have thought about it, it is out on 
radio. In that area we would try background- 
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ing instead of pushing at it. There are certain 
things in television that television does pretty 
well. We have got out of them and tried to do 
them a different way. We go in much more 
for the magazine-type article in our paper 
now than we did five or ten years ago. Here 
is again the sort of release of immediate hard 
news to these two mediums, and us fulfilling 
what I think we can do better than they 
can—the backgrounding, the filling-in, the 
fleshing-out of information. 


Senator Everett: In those two examples you 
deal with news, though; you may deal in 
another form? 


Mr. Walker: Not nearly so much the cop- 
and-robber instrument now as we used to be. 
We are trying to do crime a little different- 
ly—really that kind of thing I am talking 
about. 


Senator Everett: Does that mean you would 
not report crime? 


Mr. Walker: No, we would. We try really, 
we haven’t succeeded at all yet, to be less 
concerned with, say, the hold-up and more 
concerned about the conditions that lead a 
man into hold-ups; to try and intellectualize 
crime a bit, really is what we are talking 
about. Criminology more than crime—let us 
put it that way. 


Senator Prowse: The causes as well as the 
result? 


Mr. Walker: That is right, indeed. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Price, in your supple- 
mentary to the submission you say at ques- 
tion No. 2, the paragraph at the bottom of 
page 2: 

“The economies arising from group own- 
ership are, we believe, self-evident 
although we doubt whether the loss of so 
many independent newspapers has been 
en‘irely due to economic necessity.” 


Can you tell me what other factors con- 
tribute to this fact? 


Mr. Price: I really can only say that some 
people probably sell prematurely in my opin- 
ion; probably feel for their own personal rea- 
sons they must sell. I don’t think necessarily 
their paper is losing money and it is neces- 
sary to join a group for the benefits. 


Senator Evereti: As a matter of fact, what 
you are saying is the growth of the chains or 
the groups is not entirely due... 
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Mr. Price; I am saying that perhaps the s 
of some newspapers is not due to the f; 
they are losing money and couldn’t stay ali 
other than by joining a chain operation. 


Senator Everett: That concludes my qui 
tions. 


The Chairman: May I ask one questio 
Have the so-called chains or groups, t 
major chains and groups in Canada, at a 
time attempted to purchase The Montr 
Star? 


Mr. Price: Yes. I think people have indie; 
ed they are interested in The Montreal Sj 
and purchasing The Montreal Star but 
would say equally as firmly, that never ha| 
we indicated a desire to sell it or was the 
any further dicsussion o‘her than to sg 
“Thank you for your interest.” In ott 
words, The Montreal Star has not been : 
sale. ; 


The Chairman: I was interested less fri 
your point of view than from the point | 
view of the activity of the chains. How rece 
have the overtures been? 


Mr. Price: I have been with The Star }} 
three years and I would say that three or fc 
people in that period of time have spoken 
me about ownership of The Montreal Sto 


The Chairman: Mr. Price, senators, lad} 
and gentlemen, it is now two minutes to fc’ 
and we will adjourn until five after four a} 
complete our questioning of The Montr 
Star. 


—Short Recess. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, ib 
session is back in order. I will begin the qu’ 
tioning with Senator Hayes. 


Senator Hays: I suppose I should dir 
this question to Mr. Price. It concerns ‘? 
Family Herald which was in operation |; 
almost a hundred years. 


Mr. Price: That is right. 


Senator Hays: It was almost a family bi 
in rural Canada from coast to coast and a 
in many, many of the small towns and it It 
a great gap. I believe your circulation was 
around three hundred and fifty, was it not? 


Mr. Price: Four hundred and twenty-five. 


Senator Hays: Four hundred and twen> 


five thousand, and I suppose this was *t 
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aying and that is why you have gotten rid of 
. I would like to know, in your thinking, 
ow this great gap might be filled—because 
ae is a great gap. 


.Mr. Price: In the farm publication? 


/Senator Hays: Right through the farm 
ablications. They almost ceased to exist 
‘ter The Family Herald Weekly Star. We 
‘ave The Winnipeg Free Press’s Weekly and I 
aderstand it is not a very profitable 
‘tblication. 


Mr. Price: If I could I will pass to Mr. 
‘alker. I was not with The Montreal Star 
‘ng enough to be involved with the Family 
jerald’s operations. 


‘Mr. Walker: We found that economically, 
ything we did seemed to help us. I lost enor- 
1nus sums of money for the institution when 
lwas the publisher of it. It was a very good 
jblication, I thought, and it did its job and 
fled out its field but after ten years of really 
\ry substantial losses indeed, it was decided 
t close it up. I don’t know how you would 
{7 again. I don’t know where your possible 
Ivenues would come from. I think perhaps 
ju could try it through television, if you 
«ald do it. Television is pretty good in that 
Ind of area. 

Certainly whatever we did—our circulation 
vis no problem—in fact we had too much 
cculation. The writers were no problem. We 
td a superb group of writers. 


senator Hays: I think you had one lousy 
02 when I was the Minister of Agriculture! 


Mr. Walker: Which particular one was that, 
s? 


Senator Hays: I don’t know whether he 
Ys under your direction or whether it was 
jit him. 

The Chairman: He was an editorial writer? 
senator Hays: Yes. 


fer, Walker: That little magazine was in 
tl forefront of a log of writing. It was on 
Wer and pollution long before most people 
Wre, and the readers loved it. In fact it was 
Kd of heartbreaking. Certainly the advertis- 
& didn’t love it. 


_tenator Hays: When you changed the 
f(mat did it deteriorate more? 


fr. Walker: How do you mean, sir? 
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Senator Hays: Along about six, seven or 
eight years before you closed it you complete- 
ly changed it. You used to cover agricultural 
exhibitions and in Ontario, you covered the 
ploughing matches—a kind of homey, person- 
al sort of thing. I was wondering if there was 
any change after that because you never 
changed back. 


Mr. Walker: We went to roto. 
Senator Hays: Well I am just a layman. 


Mr. Walker: That immediately gave us very 
long deadlines so spot news began to drop 
out—country fairs, prize-winners, this and 
that. I didn’t think that was too bad because 
we filled in with better and I thought more 
informative technical material. It was just 
that no matter what we did the enormous 
high-cost operation—perhaps that was one of 
our faults. I don’t think we charged for it to 
our subscribers. That was perhaps another 
fault. 


The main fault was there was no revenue. 


Senator Beaubien: No advertising, Mr. 


Walker? 


Mr. Walker: We had advertising but not 
nearly enough. 


Senator Hays: How much more in sub- 
scriptions would you have had to charge to 
make it profitable? 


Mr. Walker: I am not expert enough on this 
field. I sometimes thought we might have 
tried doubling or tripling the price to see 
what happened. I think the experts went into 
that and said it would not work either. 


Senator Hays: You mention now that 
maybe television might fill this gap. Are you 
speaking principally of the CBC or a com- 
plete channel for this coverage? 


Mr. Walker: The CBC farm _ broadcasts 
have been marvellous for many years, I think, 
and I watch the material every day and listen 
to it, but I think they could probably do more. 
They would be the direct and logical way of 
feeding this material in. 


Senator Beaubien: It would cost more. 


Senator Prowse: But it would cost some- 
body else more. 


Senator Hays: When you suggest televi- 
sion, it is not a part-time sort of program- 
ming. You believe it might be a whole chan- 
nel like in the United States where you have 
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a weather channel, nothing but weather from 
eight o’clock until mid-night. 


Mr. Walker: This would be nothing but 
agriculture. 


Senator Hays: Do you think this is worth 
exploring? 


Mr. Walker: I would think so, yes. I know 
that certainly as far as print is concerned 
nobody is likely to come back and try again 
and I also think it might work better than 
print. It would be more direct. We had big 
trouble on the Family Herald. It was divided 
into so many parts that we never really did 
one part well; we never covered from Van- 
couver Island to Newfoundland where there 
were different problems. We failed to do any 
one area properly. 


Perhaps we should have gone out and tried 
to specialize a bit more but if you wanted to 
cover sheep farming, for example, it is a rela- 
tively small group and it should be covered 
and we would do it perhaps once a year and 
leave them with nothing really in between. 
We found our groups were too small for a 
national magazine. 


Senator Hays: I think it was Mr. Price 
that mentioned you favour partnership and 
this sort of thing. Do you feel that the media 
as a whole probably should get into this field 
on a sharing basis to fill this agricultural gap? 


Senator Beaubien: On a sharing of losses 
basis. 


Senator Hays: Maybe it would not be 
losses. Has it ever been investigated? 


Mr. Walker: No, except in a sort of very 
generalized superficial thinking that we have 
done at The Star of sort of composite writing 
matched with television, matched perhaps 
with radio. Sort of a pyramind structure of 
doing it. I think that it could work or at least 
might be worth looking at. I think it could 
work of course in a much broader field than 
just agriculture. 


Senator Hays: Do you feel that a commit- 
tee like ours should explore this more? You 
think it could work? 


Mr. Walker: Yes, I think it could work. I 
think it is an audience now that is almost 
totally neglected. 


Senator Hays: There is no question of this. 


Mr. Walker: It is unfair that they should 
be. Also I think bad for the country but it is 
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also very unfair to that audience. It is ] 
now; it has one or two publications. 


Senator Hays: What happened to the s 
scriptions that you had, the long-time s 
scriptions? They went for six or seven year; 


Mr. Walker: The Prairie Farmer took th 
over. We had some going up to 2005. 


Senator Hays: 
Prairie Farmer? 


Mr. Walker: I think it is still going, isn’t i 
Senator Hays: It is? 
Mr. Walker: Yes. 

Senator Hays: Is it connected with the 
Mr. Walker: The Free Press. 


What happened to 7 


Senator Hays: Is this part of the Westi! 
Producer? 


Mr. Walker: No, they are separate. 


Senator Hays: What publications in Mo 
real are looking after the rural areas? 


Mr. Walker: No English-speaking publi 
tions. There are two or three farm magazin) 
periodicals, published in the French langue 
that are doing this job and continuing it, a 
I think quite healthy. 


Senator Hays: Financially? 
Mr. Walker: They seem to be. 


Senator Are 


monthlies? 


Mr. Walker: I think bi-monthly, and I thi 
maybe there is a weekly, too. 


Are they based 


Hays: these weeklies | 


1 
i 


Senator 
Montreal? 


Hays: 


Mr. Walker: One in Quebec City and one 
Montreal. 


Senator Hays: What percentage of yi 
paper reaches into the rural areas? 


Mr. Walker: Very small. 


Senator Hays: Are there any Montr|l 
dailies that get out to the rural areas? | 


Mr. Price: I think the Sherbrooke Day 
Record in Sherbrooke covers more of a ru 
area than it does the City of Sherbrooke 


The Chairman: You are talking about (? 
six daily papers in Montreal? 


Mr. Walker: French-language. 


t 4 
pT ae | 
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Mr. Price: I think La Presse does also. 


‘Senator Hays: Your basis is mainly Met- 
spoitan Toronto? 


‘Mr. Price: Montreal! 


Senator Hays: 


) Sorry. That was a real 
a 


Mz. Fortier: That might help when Toronto 
Icomes a suburb of Montreal. 


Senator Hays: You say the management of 
te St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries and The 
lntreal Star are entirely separate nor is 
tare any policy laid down on reporting of 
ws potentially harmful to the sugar indus- 
t. Is that correct? 


Mr. Price: Yes, sir. 


Senator Hays: To what extent do you feel 
a and editors have an awareness of 
‘common bond of ownership of these com- 
ies that affects their presentation of the 
thts? 
Mr. Price: I think there used to be a day 
yi didn’t tell jokes about sugar around The 
ntreal Star. I don’t know how many of our 
rorters would be aware of that fact. 


fr, Walker: I think there was a legend 
en I went to The Herald that one couldn’t 
te about beet sugar. It was pure legend. 
1 when I raised the point with the owner 
[he Herald he said he had never heard of 
. This was invented at a lower level than 
O\Niership and we cleared that out very 
aikly with articles. There would be this 
telency sometimes I think, particularly 
8g back quite a few years, to second-guess 
OMership, and it just was not so. It just 
diy’t happen to be true. Nothing from the 
to’ it was in the middle, the thing was 
cr ited. 


Fopses 


enator Hays: When the Government 
ade they are going to do away with the 
Suir factories in Canada and _ subsidiaries 
an so on how do you cover the stories? 


it, Walker: We would cover it straightfor- 
Welly. We would, too. We have never had in 

(time at least that I have been on The Star 
aN suggestions or any hints or anything that 
Wenight act one way because of the particu- 
nterests of the McConnell family because 
I in’t know what their interests are apart 
‘ the sugar plant. 


_'mator Hays: You might get more static 
‘ the pictures of naked women? 
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Mr. Walker: Much more, I think. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Price, The Montreal Star 
is an English newspaper in what is a very 
substantial French community and you dwell 
on that in your written brief as to what your 
role is and how you conceive it. What per- 
centage of your circulation reaches French- 
speaking Quebeckers approximately? 


Mr. Price: I would say somewhere between 
fifteen to twenty per cent would be our 
assessment but I must admit that it is a bit of 
a guess. 


Mr. Fortier: You have never made any 
study of your readers? 


Mr. Price: We have made studies of readers 
and it comes out at those figures but it is a 
definition: do you speak a little English; do 
you speak no English? You know-—different 
classifications. It is hard to put it all together 
in a definite statistic. We estimate between 
fifteen and twenty per cent is read by 
French-speaking Canadians. 


Mr. Fortier: Has your study gone this far: 
do you know whether or not this fifteen or 
twenty per cent also read La Presse or read 
The Star exclusively? 


Mr. Price: No, we would assume—and I 
think it is borne out—that they probably read 
also a French-language newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: Who do you consider to be 
your main competitor; is it La Presse; is it 
The Montreal Gazette; is it Fadios 1s" it 
television? 


Mr. Price: I think it is a combination of 
many things. Television definitely is a com- 
petitor and I think La Presse is a competitor, 
and I also think for advertising revenue—also 
the Gazette. We don’t home in on one special 
segment for competition. I think they are all 
competition. 


Mr. Fortier: Would that apply also in the 
field of advertising? 


Mr. Price: I am talking about advertising. 


Mr. Fortier: I think the Committee would 
be very interested in having on the record the 
views of The Montreal Star as to the way the 
rising nationalism in French Canada is being 
covered and being interpreted for its readers. 
Would you care to comment on that point? 
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Mr. Price: Would you permit me to ask Mr. 
Walker to answer that? I think he would be 
perhaps more eloquent. 


Mr. Walker: We tried I think in the brief to 
indicate that. We don’t interpret our role as 
contributing to the tensions that exist in the 
community. Our handling of news of this 
kind, of all news really, is very quiet, the 
general attitude. We are a quiet paper. We 
spend a great deal of time trying to explain 
the aspirations of one group to another. We 
do in fact talk to two audiences even if not 
directly, and we have, particularly in the 
entertainment part of the paper, broadened 
the coverage enormously in the last year or 
year and a half, I think to the advantage of 
the English-speaking audience. In the main 
we regard ourselves as a Quebec paper; not a 
ghetto paper. 

We think we are part of the Quebec com- 
munity and that we have exactly the same 
right to speak up and say our views as any- 
body else, the majority or the minority. 

We don’t really regard ourselves, I think, as 
sort of flag-bearers for any one section. Most 
of our editorial policy is designed, we hope, to 
be of value to everyone in the province; not 
just to one particular group. 

I think a case in point is the present educa- 
tion controversy which is going on. The 
paper’s policy is—I think it would not be an 
exaggeration to say—not the policy of a large 
part of the English community. We think it is 
the correct policy. That would be our general 
kind of attitude all the way through. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you feel that you have a 
particular role to play in attempting to bridge 
the two solitudes that Hugh McLennan spoke 
of? 


Mr. Walker: I would rather meld them than 
bridge them myself. 


Mr. Fortier: Is this one of The Montreal 
Stars’ philosophies? 


Mr. Walker: I would think so, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you subscribe to the 
view with particular emphasis on what I 
termed earlier “rising French-Canadian 
nationalism’—would you subscribe to the 
view that “good news is no news” in Quebec? 


Mr. Walker: I don’t really quite know what 
that means. 


Mr. Fortier: Let me give an example. Last 
week the Department of Natural Resources in 
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Quebec City and Falconbridge held a join 
press conference where  Falconbridg 
announced its intention of investing some on 
hundred million dollars in Northern Quebe 
in the next ten years. Would you treat such 
story in The Montreal Star with the sam 
emphasis—I am speaking for the momer 
from the point of view of news value—as yo} 
would the explosion of a bomb in a ma) 
truck or in a mail box? 


Mr. Walker: I doubt it. One is a little mor} 
graphic than the other but we would, fc; 
example, in all probability—or should hav) 
done—give it prominence and explain its sig 
nificance probably on the front page. I don| 
know what we did with that particular iten| 
If we didn’t handle it properly or if w 
didn’t. 


Mr. Fortier: I don’t see it on the first pag 
of last week’s newspapers. 


Mr. Walker: I don’t remember it. 


Mr. Fortier: I believe it was on your final) 
cial page. ‘ Bt 


Mr. Walker: Then I would think that was 
failure on our part. 


Mr. Fortier: In the same text do you ag Th 
Montreal Star feel that in any way, shape (| 
form you have a role to play in communica 
ing news as well as views from and ( 
Quebec to other newspapers in Canada? © 


Mr. Walker: Well, we have a syndicate th! 
does move material that we originate aroun 
We have had arrangements on occasion wi! 
The Toronto Star where we have shart 
news. I don’t interpret my responsibility | 
that at all. No, I am concerned enough Wi} 
just the paper and the syndicate would ha) 
that. 


Mr. Fortier: Which syndicate is that? 
Mr. 


Mr. Fortier: In which you have a finance! 
interest? | 


Mr. Price: 
wholly-owned. 


Walker: Canadawide. 


One hundred per Ce 


The Chairman: May I suggest you put t} 
same question to Mr. Price, Mr. Fortier? | 


Mr. Fortier: Would you like to comment? | 


Mr. Price: Only inasmuch as I would ag!’ 
with Mr. Walker that we have our hands f» 
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) Montreal. I would like to think that other 
ople would see our newspaper and react to 
ir newspaper, what we see is Quebec and 
at is happening. As far as responsibility is 
meerned, as I say I think we try to expose 
material to people and it is really up to 
m to accept it. We don’t meet with them 
cery day so there is no such thing as force 
anything like that to make them accept it. 
iat has to be their decision. We would hope 
r interpretations, as we see it, would be 
rked up by other people. 


ID 


Mr. Walker: Some years ago we did go 
byond the normal field and conducted a 
Sninar in Montreal to which we invited 
wspapers across the country and a substan- 


in Toronto and 
er a second one which also took place on 
i Same general area. It might be that we 
sluld have more of that. 


} 


fr. Fortier: I think you would have a very 
ortant role to play in this respect which I 
hk you fulfill in Montreal proper, speaking 
fo myself, and which I think could permeate 
city and province and indeed the country 
sa whole. 


he Chairman: Are you leaving that point? 


Ir. Fortier: Not really. 


he Chairman: I would be curious to hear 
r assessment that Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Le might make on the calibre of news cov- 
re of affairs in Quebec in the balance of 
hi English-language press in Canada. I am 
» you read out-of-Montreal papers quite 
eilarly. What is your estimate, what is your 
piion, of the calibre of the news reports of 
Qi bec? 

I, Walker: I think it is improving a great 
ue. I still think that there is a lack of 
merstanding in certain areas. 


D 


‘le Chairman: Which areas? Would you 
a1 to be more specific? 


Ir. Walker: I think out in the West when 
lave sent reporters out, as we have in the 
Syear for a total of something like four- 
fe or fifieen weeks, we have found 
éd this is a generalization which could 
€ roved wrong in a moment—a lack of 
»athy towards the province and what it is 


yg to achieve. 
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On the other hand, when we sent Evelyn 
Dumas to study the French communities of 
the West she seemed to find a very receptive 
audience in various parts of the country. 


In the main I would think this is probably 
not newspaper responsibility so much as sort 
of national streams of news moving back- 
wards and forwards. I would like to see more 
understanding and less crises talk, less tend- 
ency to magnify such civil disturbances as we 
have had in Montreal. Compared with other 
places it is pretty minor stuff, I think. If you 
had a Richter scale for riots ours would be 
pretty low down. I think there is a tendency 
to overplay that. I heard a broadcast not so 
long ago on the air in which the interviewer 
seemed to be able to think of nothing but 
violence. 


Mr. Fortier: Claude Ryan talked of this in 
his speech on Sunday night to some doctors 
and said the positive aspects of Quebec 
nationalism is not given the same prominence 
as the negative aspects. 


Mr. Walker: I would agree with that speech 
that he made. I think the enormous and 
impressive cultural record of Quebec is 
almost lost once you get across the Ottawa 
River. We had a week in which seven novels 
were published in Quebec. We have a con- 
stant stream of creative activity going on 
which is very much part of the life of the 
province. This doesn’t seem to get treated 
beyond our boundaries. 


Mr. Fortier: Some of your very good arti- 
cles in the entertainment section; do they 
often get reproduced? 


Mr. Walker: No. 
Mr. Fortier: In other Canadian newspapers? 
Mr. Walker: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you need to be asked 
permission by, let’s say, the Calgary Herald? 
How would it be done? 


Mr. Walker: I would like to see them buy 
them but normal courtesy is you would ask if 
you were going to take whole articles. It 
would be the courteous thing to do. 


Mr. Fortier: Whether it is a commercial 
proposition or not you have not been asked; 
is that correct? 


Mr. Walker: As far as I know, no. 


The Chairman: Mr. Price? 
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Mr. Price: That would be true. 


The Chairman: Mr. Price, do you have any- 
thing to add on this question of coverage on 
Quebec in the rest of the country? Or has Mr. 
Walker covered it? 


Mr. Price: He has covered it except at 
times I have been fairly angry with the 
Toronto coverage of the Quebec situation. 
When you are sitting in Montreal you realize 
to a degree what might be going on and at 
times I have been pretty unhappy personally. 
Personally I thought it was played way out of 
proportion. 


The Chairman: In the Toronto papers? 


Mr. Price: I would say in the Toronto 
papers, yes; sometimes on television also. By 
the same token there are times when we have 
been heavily criticized for the way we have 
been playing it in our own community. 


Mr. Fortier: I know you travel extensively 
in Canada and have you ever picked up a 
copy of The Star at the airport in Montreal 
and then landed in Toronto or Winnipeg and 
picked up the local paper and read about the 
same story with a different accent; has this 
happened? 


Mr. Price: Very definitely. 


Mr. Fortier; What would be your assess- 
ment of the non-Quebec accent on the Quebec 
news? 


Mr. Price: I think they played—I am not 
going to refer to a particular newspaper 
here—I am just going to say it was—I think 
one incident, shall we call it a speech—was 
played way out of proportion to what it was 
and to the truth, for that matter. I can see in 
the rush of things it might be checked later 
and was perhaps toned down but the play it 
got I think was unwarranted. 


Mr. Walker: That particular speech was 
probably a very good example. It was treated 
as a very informed responsible comment 
when in fact it was neither. It took about a 


couple of days for the papers outside of 
Quebec I think to ask themselves “Well, who 
was he?” 


The Chairman: Who was he? 


Mr. Walker: I forget. Let me not mention 
the name anyway. It is important. 


The Chairman: It might be helpful to the 
Committee. 
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Senator Prowse: I am guessing. 


The Chairman: We don’t want to anyone 
Suess. 


Mr. Walker: We didn’t treat it—quite sm: 
coverage. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: You have quite a few Frenc| 
Canadian reporters on your staff. I am wo 
dering (a) how are you able to attract the 
very good reporters, and (b) do they find 
difficult to report news in a language which 
not their native tongue? 


Mr. Price: I should perhaps answer the fi 
part. I think they are attracted to the fact y 
are a Quebec newspaper now, and interest 
in what we are doing. As far as the secoi 
aspect, I would ask Mr. Walker to answ 
that. 


Mr. Fortier: You make a conscious effort 
the Montreal Star to seek these reporters 


Mr. Price: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: You also have some very go 
English-speaking reporters. 


Mr. Price: There are also bilingual repo) 
ers, too. I think this is a requirement. It is) 
think important to have French reporte) 
part of the culture. ; 


Mr. Fortier: I have often wondered mysi 
and I put the question as a matter of fact | 
one of your reporters and he said, yes, he ¢| 
find it difficult to put his thoughts on paper | 
English. 


Mr. Walker: Yes, that is true of some | 
them. It takes time but of the vast major: ‘ 
the incredible thing is the ease and t) 
beauty with which they do it. 


Mr. Fortier: I think it is a matter that 1} 
can take judicial notice of, that the Montr 
Star in recent years has become much m¢' 
liberal—small “1.” 

Mr. Price, have any significant portions | 
your readers expressed their disapproval 
this trend? 


Mr. Price: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Of your English readers, | 
meant. 


Mr. Price: Yes, I think so. But I think tl 7 
is quite natural. We have tended to “mer 
somewhat and we have left some people Ww 
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re very comfortable with us a little bit in 
2 lurch. It was a conscious decision and I 
nk desirable. Yes, we have upset some 
ders and I think we made some other 
iders very happy. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you lost some circulation 
fae h-speaking Montreal? 


Mr, Price: I don’t think so, not for that 
r.son, no. 


e Committee I think would be interested, 
. Walker, in hearing it. When it comes to 
(ting the first page of a newspaper—let us 
oe the one that I have before me, Monday, 
January 19th—have you any set rule as to the 
pminence to be given, let us say, to the 
ebec s.ory, the national story, an interna- 
ial story? How do these all fall into place 
any given day? 


iz Fortier: This is a very general question. 


fr, Walker: We regard ourselves as a local 
er and we regard the most important area 
4 OWN area so working from that premise 
y. really work outwards from the urban— 
h stories based in and around Montreal— 
a the province, nationally and then 
nrnationally. 


its Fortier: 


| 
Ir. Walker: 


In that order? 
Yes. 


‘Iz. Fortier: I see on Monday, January 19th, 
yc had eight stories on the first page. 


(r, Walker: Yes. 


lr. Fortier: Of which three dealt with the 
uizral leadership convention. This was your 
ir day of publication indeed after the 
letion. 


'r Walker: Yes. 


% Fortier: One or rather two, I guess, 
vit you would call local crime stories? 


iy Walker: Yes. 


ke. Foriier: One is what you would call— 
Iwas tripped-out on drugs—Brody” by 
vacy Moran. 


It. Walker: Entertainment. 


Ir, Fortier: That is an article which you 
ecved from The New York Times Service? 
} 


. ne Walker: Yes. 


‘% Fortier: Is this par for the course? 
. 
| 


i 
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Mr. Walker: No. If you go back a day the 
main sort of themes are national—three sort 
of national stories; four national stories 
really; and then what I would call a local 
story, the Bertrand story. In the main we feel 
that the most interesting thing to Montrealers 
is Montreal and also the most important thing 
that touches on all aspects of their lives, so 
the story that might be given a reasonably 
small play if it referred to, say, Paris—the 
same story occurring in Montreal would of 
course have much greater prominence. 


Mr. Fortier: The abandonment of The 
Montreal Herald in 1957, was this a policy or 
economic decision? 


Mr. Price: I understand it was financial. It 
was financial, I think. It had an audience of 
its own, a very complete audience, but 
economically was the reason I was given, but 
I couldn’t prove that. 


Mr. Fortier: I remember a few years ago 
before Mr. Pelletier became a minister of the 
Crown that he was writing a column (this 
was in your day) which appeared in French 
in Le Devoir and in English in The Montreal 
Star. What sort of arrangement did you have, 
not with Mr. Pelletier but with Le Devoir at 
the time? 


Mr. Walker: Just an arrangement to share 
the column and publish on the same day. 
Nothing beyond that. 


Mr. Fortier: Has this happened on other 
occasions? 


Mr. Walker: Yes, we have done surveys 
jointly. 


Mr. Fortier: As you did two weeks ago, 
didn’t you? 


Mr. Walker: No, we were not in on that. 
We do a little less of it now, I think. I prefer 
if I can to hog the copy, if you like to call it 
that, to make it ours and not somebody else’s. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have any working 
arrangements of any kind with La Presse or 
with Le Devoir? 


Mr. Walker: No; nor with anybody else. 


The Chairman: Do you _ conduct any 
research surveys of any kind in concert with 
La Presse or Le Devoir? 


Mr. Price: No, we don’t. 
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Mr. Fortier: It is noticeable that in certain 
cities of the world you have your own corre- 
spondents where Canadian Press also has 
people? 


Mr. Walker: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: What are your views on the 
CP wire service? 


Mr. Walker: We have had some complaints 
which we voiced to them but not on foreign 
coverage so much as on domestic coverage. 
We have complained and I think other papers 
have, too, about the coverage of Quebec; that 
is the English-language coverage of Quebec 
by CP. In fairness to CP they have all kinds 
of problems and they are at the moment 
studying methods of improving the coverage 
but on their foreign coverage we have had no 
particular complaints. 


Mr. Fortier: You have your men in Quebec 
City? 
Mr. Walker: We have three. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you find that English- 
speaking papers outside of Quebec tend to use 
the original Canadian Press story emanating 
from Quebec or the story which you feed on 
their wires and which emanate from one of 
your reporters? 


Mr. Walker: I would not know. 


Mr. Fortier: You have never looked at 
that? 


Mr. Walker: No. A good many papers now 
have their own Quebec people but I would 
not know what happens actually. I would 
imagine the normal practice is a lot of the 
material goes out from the Montreal office of 
the CP might have originated in the Star. 


Mr. Fortier: 
questions. 


I don’t have any further 


The Chairman: Senator Hays? 


Senator Hays: I just have one question. 
When the Quebec Government opposes the 
Federal Government—as an example the 
Gabon case—did you support the Quebec 
Government or the Federal Government? 


Mr. Walker: Well, we take each issue as it 
comes, senator, and we have on occasion sup- 
ported the Quebec Government and on some 
occasions the Federal Government, but we 
have no position. In the Gabon affair I think 
we had very considerable sympathy for the 
Quebec position. 
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The Chairman: In Section 15 of your brief 
you say: 
“It would be relatively easy to produce a 
paper whose primary purpose was enter- 
tainment. There are such papers.” 


Presumably you mean weeklies. Are there 
any such dailies? 


Mr. Walker: I am thinking of a paper—th¢ 
Daily Mirror in London. 


Canada? 


Mr. Walker: No, not really. 


The Chairman: Any such dailies iy 


Senator McElman: We have had testimon 
from The Canadian Labour Congress express 
ing their belief, I think would be a way ¢ 
putting it, that there is almost a conspirac 
amongst the daily newspapers to down-ple 
the good news, and that there is too much ( 
a preponderance of bad news—strikes and : 
on—little reference to what causes a strike | 
what conditions are in general, and they th 
get a very bad show from the daily newsp 
pers of Canada. 

Would you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Walker: Well, I will comment on 0; 
own position. We have had in Evelyn Dum; 
and now in Adele Lauzon the finest labc’ 
reporting going. They are both specialists al 
both have taught and done work for tré? 
unions, lectured to trade unions. In the ci? 
of Evelyn Dumas she has done work for 
federal Department of Labour and her wi 
ing on the trade union movement I thou! 
was just superb and not only devoted 
strikes or to the crisis side of the union mo}: 
ment. We have done a series on lab 
philosophy and we have had very good be« 
ground material done by these people. T)) 
are experts in their field, and I would }) 
that that charge was certainly not accurati: 
far as we are concerned. 


Senator McElman: They also suggested 
in their opinion they were getting a rl 
better shake from the French-language ps 
than from the English-language Press. 


| 
Mr. Walker: In Quebec? | 


Senator McElman: I think this was in pitt 
general terms they made the com . 
Presumably they were referring to Quileé 


Mr. Walker: I would dispute that as fi 
we are concerned and I really cannot tit 
the Globe and Mail has a particularly 


| 
| 
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abour correspondent. I think everybody 
vould agree on that. Certainly from our point 
if view in general terms we have supported 
abour, supported many of the strikes that 
ybour has been engaged in. Editorially we 
ave no hang-up on labour. 


‘Senator McElman: Again they suggested 
iat because the newspaper industry is a part 
f big business it is big-business-oriented and 
us is having its effect on the type of report- 
ig. Here again this was a general reference 
) the na‘ion. That is a valid suggesiion? 


Mr. Walker: No. Well, again, I would doubt 
\is but only talking the way I should talk, 
hich is about our own operation, I don’t 
‘ink the business field in Montreal would 
‘el that we are big-business-oriented. I think 
‘ey might feel on occasion we were a lictle 
10 objective. 


Senator McElman: Could you give us your 
jinion, because it is only an Opinion, you do 
ep abreast of what is happening in the 
jledia in Canada quite aside from your own 
\\blication. 


0 
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Mr. Walker: I would not say so. Certainly 
{2 people who write papers are not. Now I 
(n’t think the press in this country is big- 
ksiness-oriented really. 


The Chairman: I have only two more ques- 
tns. You make reference in Section 26: 


“Journalism is a profession which needs 

challenge, which needs a whip cracked 

across its back continually, otherwise it 

tends to grow sluggish, not so much out 

of laziness but out of sheer physical 
_ Weariness. It needs constant renewal from 
_ within and without.” 


Vaat exactly do you mean by that? 


Mit, Walker: It is one of the few enterprises 
Wich every day puts out a wholly new prod- 
U and nothing is easier than to find for- 
mlas and slip into them; formulas of appear- 
ae, formulas of attitude. I think an inquiry 
lis this where a titudes are called in o ques- 
th, where performances are called into 
Q'stion, are very healthy for the profession. 
Think you need to bring outsiders into it 
brause your own people very quickly get 
red; they stick together. It is a very inbred 
tle. A newcomer coming in, even moving 
fn one paper to another, even changing 
ecors it is healthy and good, it revives the 
thg and gives it new life. Things are not 
Ressarily improved but they are changed, 
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and I think this must be constantly the case 
in the paper. 

It is an enormously difficult task to perform 
and it has to be done every day fast and well, 
and I think people in jobs like the one I hold, 
for example, should not be there for long 
periods of time. I think they should be taken 
out and replaced with other people. Now I 
don’t know whether the owners subscribe to 
this, they may be delighted, but I think it is 
healthy for a paper to change these particular 
directing hands at intervals and fairly fre- 
quent intervals. I know when I was on the 
editorial page at the end of about four years I 
was there, I thought, about a year longer than 
I should have been. Now we have a new 
editor and it freshened it up and it is better 
job. 


The Chairman: Mr. Price, I would like to 
ask you this question, if I might. It will be my 
last question. The senators may have some. 

Much has been said about the service you 
provide the English-speaking community in 
Montreal. Mr. Fortier was talking earlier 
about the relationship and coverage and so on 
of the French-speaking community. As you 
know there is a third force, or so-called new 
Canadian community in Montreal. How do 
you attempt to serve that community? 


Mr. Price: The same way we serve the 
French community, and really our own com- 
munity. We do find that there is—not a reluc- 
tance necessarily—but they probably are not 
heavy purchasers of our newspaper or sub- 
scribers to our newspaper. This might be 
because they have their own press or it might 
be still first generation. 


The Chairman: Would they tend to buy the 
French-language? 


Mr. Price: No, not necessarily. This is dif- 
ficult and I think we are constantly making 
attempts to bring things of interest to them. 
Also what interests them I think is of general 
interest to the community. 


Mr. Walker: I don’t think we do a good job 
in this area. We have been trying quite hard 
to improve it so far. We have had symposi- 
ums and brought in editors of all the ethnic 
press and talked to them. We have run this 
material in the entertainment section. I think 
much more than the English community these 
are the solitary people of Montreal; many of 
them new; many of them gagged by language. 
And though we have worked in certain areas, 
we have done a series on the immigrants and 
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we had an enormous reception to a series by 
Sheila Arnopoulos addressed to them with 
places they could go to get help and 
assistance. 

In the main I would be unhappy about our 
performance. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions? If not, senators, on your behalf and on 
my own I would like to thank you, Mr. Price 
and Mr. Walker, and Mr. Ferguson. I can only 
say that this has been a useful addition to the 
testimony we have been receiving for several 
weeks and will be, as I say, very valuable 
information for us to have. Thank you very 
much. 

May I remind the senators that there is a 
meeting tonight at eight o’clock, Senator Gro- 
sart; and at nine o’clock, Professor Beattie of 
the University of Western Ontario, School of 
Journalism. 


The Committee adjourned. 
(Upon Resuming at 8.00 p.m.) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, may I 
call the meeting to order. Our witness tonight 
is the Honourable Allister Grosart. In one 
way or another I have followed his career 
rather closely and if you have studied his 
biography you will note—at least the biogra- 
phy I have—that in 1929 he joined the staff of 
the Toronto Star becoming a reporter, feature 
editor, assistant financial and news edi or. In 
1934 to 1953 he was president of the second 
Public Relations Bureau which was formed in 
Canada. 

He was also—I must say I did not know 
this—a columnist for the Globe and Mail. I 
think you are perhaps familiar with the latter 
stages of his biography. 

In 1957 he became the national director of 
the Progress Conservative Party and had 
subsequent resounding success. 

I think it is no overstatement to say that 
perhaps no one else in the Senate and very 
few people indeed in Ottawa who could be 
available to us, have really the special knowl- 
edge and indeed the special working knowl- 
edge in the area we are trying to study that is 
possessed by Senator Grosart. 

Some of us thought that he would be a 
very special and very helpful witness. He did 
not prepare a brief and it is my understand- 
ing he really does not have any formal open- 
ing statement but he does have an informal 
opening remark or two. 
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Presentation by The Honourable Senat: 
Allister Grosart: I was merely going to sa: 
Mr. Chairman, that I am probably walkin 
proof that whatever the news media micht 6 
elsewhere, it does not do very much for i 
employees in view of the biography you hay 
given. 

I could add I was a reporter for the Toroni 
Daily Star and I was also a script wr ter fi 
the CBC but I wound up a Diefenbak 
Conservative. 


Senator Prowse: That is a terrible, terrib. 
thing. 


Senator Grosari: And still am. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I could put the fir) 
question to you, Senator. 

I came across—perhaps you read it—tl 
most interesting article in the Globe and Ma 
of January 15, 1970. The article is entitle 
“Prospects for Tories in the Seventies” so ni 
unnaturally, as you will understand, I read || 
It was by one J. Patrick Boyer and it says | 
the top of the article: 

“Mr. Boyer, 24, is an aide to Hewai| 
Grafftey, the Conservative Party) 
observer of the Hellyer Task Force ¢) 
Housing and son of Robert James Boye 
Conservative MPP for Muskoka. Follov, 
ing are excerpts from a speech given I) 
Mr. Boyer, Junior, at the annual meeti) 
of the PC Association of Sault Ste. Mar! 
in the constituency of Attorney-Gener 
Arthur Wishart.” 


This is just his background. Mr. Boye) 
Junior, applied to our Committee to work ( 
our staff. I was very impressed with him. FH. 
father runs a weekly paper. He is a ve 
articulate young man. By the time that | 
and I got together our staff was formed a) 
we could not use him. But in any event the 
are only two paragraphs in this article whi) 
are germane to our discussion tonight. I w 
read them and then I will ask you to cor 
ment and then we will turn to the senate 
for questions. 


He is giving the reasons for the problems 
the Conservative Party as they face t 
Seventies. 

I am quoting: {. 

“First, effective opposition is bel} 
played by the news media. This is 
because the media have speed, ha) 
information and have a publicly accept 
objectivity that political parties dor| 
Since we are not the majority party the 
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Canada, we’ve been spending most of our 
time as the main opposition party and 
not the government party. Now, with the 
primacy of communications and the 
ascendancy into active politics of the 
news media, we are losing our traditional 
role, our rationale, even as an opposition 
party. We’re being displaced. (A similar 
situation exists at Queen’s Park, not sur- 
prisingly, where we are the majority and 
governing party. The opposition parties 
are frequently overshadowed and out- 
done, in terms of providing effective 
opposition, by the news media, which 
upsets some of our readers when they 
watch TV or read page 7 interpretives 
that are strongly critical. They simply 
don’t recognize that, at the same time, 
opposition in the Legislature is fragment- 
ed, superficial and desperate—as at 
Ottawa.)”’ 


0, is the media the effective opposition in 
h country? 


— 


sh 


enator Grosart: It is part of the effective 
position, I would say. It always has been. I 
wiquite sure if you go back to specific scan- 
lathat the media was as much opposiiion as 
hparliamentary opposition. To put it crude- 
yhey are both in the same racket, that is 
oving for sensational exciting things to say 
bat the establishment. 


ad news is always better reading than 
301 news. The opposition looks for a head- 
in material critical of the government and 
Oloes the press. 


vis very seldom one reads in the running 

‘oy of Parliament anything very laudatory 
bit a government program. You might get 
hiin a weekend magazine or in a serious 
neazine like Maclean’s but the running copy 
TO, Parliament is sensational copy because 
hinewspaper man is looking for a lead. 


would think there is not much difference 
e'veen the attitude of mind of the Leader of 
heOpposition and anybody in the Gallery 
vi was not definitely committed to one 
lical party. When they both take their 
€; in the House for a question period they 
reooth looking for exactly the same kind of 
na:rial. 


= 


SEs 


‘nator Prowse: Blood. 
‘nator Grosart: Yes, blood. 
‘nator Prowse: Like a football game? 


nator Grosart: Yes, it is just the same 
his in a hockey game and a football game. 
(431-3 
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The most exciting thing in a hockey game is 
a real rhubarb on the ice. The next morning 
the sports writers cover it and the photogra- 
phers concentrate on this and there will be a 
little “tut—tut editorial” by the sports editor 
saying, “This is a dreadful thing. This sort of 
thing should never happen in hockey”, but 
this is what the television cameras will focus 
on and, as I say, you will have this tut tutting 
as you do in the papers every now and then. 


But, it is much the same kind of comment. 
You know, it is too bad the opposition is not 
really zeroing in as they should. I think what 
the newspaper men really meant is that they 
are not giving us any blood so that as I say, 
putting it crudely, I think they are both in the 
same racket. 


I do not think it has changed over the 
years. 


As I read political history, I would think 
the impact of the media may, if anything, be 
less—this is contrary to most expert opinions 
today, but I think if anything it may be less 
in total than it was when everybody read the 
daily newspapers and when you called a 
newspaper “the Telegraph’ or something 
emphasizing the fact that “Here is the hot 
news” and everybody was reading it. So it 
was getling through somehow because I 
cannot think of any political issue in our 
history (which I know fairly well) that was 
not probably thoroughly communicated by 
the media. 


I do not think, for example, to go back a 
long time, to take a specific scandal so that I 
will not be accused of partisanship... 


Senator McElman: And you wrote it. That 
is all right. 


Senator Grosari: Say “the five cent 
speech”, Mackenzie King’s “five cent speech”. 
I do not think there was any less penetration 
of the facts of things like that which deter- 
mines the course of an election than a similar 
effect today. 


In fact, I am inclined to think there may be 
less today because the media message, if you 
like, is much more diffused than it was; 
because you have far more reporters in the 
Press Gallery. You have cameras. You have 
radio and everybody is looking for a different 
story so you get a diffusion of the interpreta- 
tion of what is going on in Parliament or in 
the Department in the day to day conduct of 
government business which, as I say—when I 
read history—that you did not have. 

Everybody zeroed in. Here is a_ specific 
scandal, Mackenzie King’s “five cent speech”. 
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IT can think of a few things that have some- 
how penetrated right down, if you like, to the 
taxi driver or the barber shop where you 
heard it that night. One, for example, that I 
recall in my own experience was the Liberal 
Government decision to raise the old age pen- 
sion by $6.00 which resulted in Walter Harris 
having to live with the nickname of <SSLEX 
buck Harris”. This just hit right down that 
night. You heard it everywhere. What a 
dreadful thing this is. Imagine these liberals. 
If they had made it $5.00, they probably 
would have been all right. 


Senator Prowse: Or $2.50. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but $5.00 they may 
have said all right, $5.00 but $6.00 looked like 
being mean because I think the press realized 
this was exactly the increase in the cost of 
living. This is what the old-age pensioners 
were—this was the impression—bellyaching 
about so they gave them their six bucks. So 
you got this reaction. 

Now, this was to me immediately—it was 
my view—nothing to do with the media. As 
one media pointed out it hit right away at 
night, people were reading the paper. The 
Citizen and the Journal—I happened to be in 
Ottawa at that time—and that would be my 
general comment that I don’t think this is a 
new phenomena. It probably is to young Mr. 
Boyer who, as you say, is a very bright 
young man—he probably just discovered it. 
We are all doing this. We are all suddenly 
discovering something. 

It seems to be a very large and important 
hypothesis in politics. At any age you keep 
discovering this. 

I think this is what happened. Mr. Boyer 
suddenly woke up one morning and said, “By 
golly that is the situation”, but I do not think 
there is anything new in it. 


The Chairman: Now, to ask you some ques- 
tions we have Senator MacDonald. I think he 
has some questions. 


Senator MacDonald: In reference to what 
you said—perhaps I have taken the wrong 
impression of it—but I was astounded to hear 
you say that the reporters in the Press Gal- 
lery did not try to give a balanced picture of 
what Parliament does from day to day but 
merely are looking for something which is 
somewhat sensational. 


Senator Grosart: No, I do not think I put 
that in the terms of the negative-positive 
question. I do not think I said they did not 
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give a balanced picture or did not try to gi 
a balanced picture. I certainly did not me 
to imply that they did nothing but look : 
the sensational. They do other things as w 
but a newspaperman’s concept of a balanc 
picture is the story that is built around | 
logical lead. 

Now, the lead is the most exciting th’ 
that has happened. I do not think me 
reporters—unless it has changed a great d 
since my day when I was a reporter— 
down and say “I have got to give an exac 
balanced picture of what happened in Par’ 
ment today.” 

Probably nobody would read it. 


Imagine giving an exactly balanced pict 
of what happened in the Senate today. 
would be so dull that nobody would read it. 


Senator Prowse: They do not. 


Senator MacDonald: You gave a speect| 
the Senate today, did you, Senator? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I did. 

No, I do not think it is a newspapermi) 
job to discipline himself to that exten’ 
think he is there to get readable news. IV 
of the large papers have two or three co? 
spondents. I read the Telegram more than | 
other evening paper at the present time ai 
am always interested and sometimes amé) 
on the completely different colour that twi) 
three Telegram reporters will put on | 
same event. 


The Chairman: Can you give us an ex) 
ple that comes to your mind? 


Senator Grosari: No, I cannot think ‘ 
specific example. 


The Chairman: Do you mean a thing 
the opening of Parliament? 


Senator Grosari: No. I would say... 
The Chairman: Biafra, maybe? 


Senator Grosart: Biafra is a good exan|| 
If you were to read what Lubor Fink het 
say about it or Doug Fisher, they wil! 
quite different stories. 


The Chairman: Except in fairness, [ 
and Fisher are both columnists. 


Senator Grosart: Well, I do not kp 
whether you can make a distinction. Int 
day you always said “If you want to TU 
good reporter you make him a colum!'t 
That was a columnist because... 
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Senator Prowse: It is probably still true. 


Senator Grosari: Because you are getting 
ato another very large problem and that is 
1e balance, of course, between fact reporting 
nd opinion reporting and opinion reporting 
isguised as factual reporting, which is the 
aing I find annoys me more than anything. 


| When a reporter or a columnist—I do not 
xe much difference today—in my day there 
ras a difference. The reporters stayed with 
he facts and wrote the facts. If he became 
pinionated he got fired. I can think of many 
slows who were reporters who were fired 
wx being too damned opinionated. 


This is under the regime of Harry Hind- 
sarsh. I cannot imagine any reporter today 
eing fired for being opinionated. He would 
cobably be promoted. 

Iam not exactly saying this in criticism 
acause I am almost 10 years out of date in 
us business. I was following it pretty closely 
p until a little less than 10 years ago; but 
nee then, I have become a spectator but I 
valize that the theory now is you have to 
ave interpretive reporting. 


‘Straight factual reporting is dull stuff. It is 
ily for squares. You must have reporting in 
pth. You must try and match television. My 
vourite reporters—I am not going to name 


‘em—are the ones I find most factual. I like 
| get the facts. 


I think I am straining a bit but this would 
dicate to me that perhaps the basis of my 
Wn personal belief, that as far as public 
vinion reporting that the daily newspapers 
ill are considerably more important than 
levision. Somebody no doubt will quarrel 
‘ith me but the reason I think this is that 
‘levision is constantly attacking its own 
\edibility with its violence shows and over- 
apnasis of sex. It annoys a substantial part 
( the audience—the commercial advertising, 
£ people say “Well, this is all artificial”. That 
i the view. You hear people say “I got the 
!ws. I saw it in the paper.” But you very 
‘ldom hear anyone say “I know it is true 
Icause I saw it on television”. 


The Chairman: Do you yourself watch 
lich television? 


Senator Grosart: It depends on what you 
ban by “much”. I am passed the age when I 


ft anything but annoyed at long kisses and 
Catches. 


The Chairman: I hope there are no supple- 
™tary questions on this. 
2143133 
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Senator Grosart: As I said, when the whip: 
asked me to speak on the Omnibus Bill 
amending the Criminal Code, “No. I don’t 
want to get into it because I was not old 
enough yet to be interested in homosexuality 
and I was too old to be worried about 
abortion.” 


The Chairman: You were telling us what 
you do. What do you watch on television? Do 
you watch newscasts? 


Senator Grosart: The news mostly, football 
games towards the end of the season when it 
gets exciting. Hockey—not much lately 
because the Maple Leafs are losing and I 
cannot bear to watch them. 


The Chairman: You and I have more and 
more in common. 


Senator Grosart: I watch any football game 
where Russ Jackson is playing. I just like to 
watch him play. An occasional very square 
play, an old movie. I am watching now for 
Ninotcka to come back. 


Senator MacDonald: Did you ever see “The 
Birth of a Nation”? 


Senator Grosari: Yes, and the “Ten Com- 
mandments” if it comes back I will certainly 
want to see that; the original version, before 
they jazzed it up and put all the sex in it. 
When sex was in the background, that is the 
way I liked it because I have a puritan 
up-bringing. 


The Chairman: Senator Hays had a ques- 
tion. I am not sure whether Senator Mac- 
Donald is first. 


Senator MacDonald: Just on this point 
between TV and newspaper media. Surely 
what you say does not apply in poli'ical 
broadcasting, a political speech or something 
on TV. Would you agree it has a greater 
impact than an advertisement, for example, 
in the newspaper. 


Senator Grosart: Oh yes. I was not compar- 
ing a television report of an actual event with 
an ad. 

I have spent a lot of money over the years 
in newspaper advertising for political cam- 
paigns. I am inclined to agree with the United 
States Senator who once said, “Everybody 
agreed that half the money wasted on politi- 
cal advertisements in campaigns was wasted 
but nobody could agree which half”. I would 
almost think it was all wasted. 
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I am not comparing those two but compar- 
ing a TV commercial with a good daily news- 
paper ad, I will take the daily newspaper ad, 
if it is a good one. 


The Chairman: Are you talking about a 
political campaign or for other purposes? 


Senator Grosart: No. Political campaigning 
because that is all I have too much knowledge 
of, 


Senator MacDonald: The impact of a televi- 
‘sion report of a political meeting when the 
cameras are right there and a newspaper 
report... 


Senator Grosart: I would take the news- 
paper report. A good example of perhaps the 
most famous case on TV having a penetrating 
impact was the Kennedy-Nixon confrontation. 
There was almost general agreement that 
Nixon lost a lot of marks and possibly lost the 
election; but my analysis at that time—the 
analysis which I did at the time—was it was 
not until the newspapers came out and said 
“Nixon was lousy’. and “He should have 
shaved”, that the impact really hit. You did 
not get it immediately, or I did not, but it was 
when the newspaper reporters and commen- 
tators were absolutely unanimous even if 
they were Republican papers. 

You know, they were shaking their heads. 
“Tt is dreadful. Nixon ought never to have 
gone on television with Kennedy” and this 
kept on going all through the campaign. The 
television thing was seen once. 

If the newspapers had come back and said 
“You know really although Nixon did not 
look quite as well, we are not in this election 
trying to elect a movie idol but Nixon with 
what he said was solid. This is what the 
nation needs”. I think the impact would have 
been the very opposite. 


Senator Prowse: Just a moment. Let us 
take this example. In that election cam- 
paign—I would imagine it is the same as 
every other election campaign in the United 
States—were not the majority of the news- 
papers in their editorial opinions supporting 
Nixon and the Republicans, about 85 per cent. 


Senator Grosari: I do not think the figures 
were that high but I think you are quite right 
that the majority of the daily press in the 
United States was on the Republican side but 
it was because the Republicans who were 
shaking their heads and saying... 
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Senator Prowse: Let us take your last civi 
election in Toronto. There are three big dai 
lies there who all unanimously came out ir 
support of—was it Givens? 


The Chairman: You are thinking of tw 
elections ago. 


Senator Prowse: Oh, two elections ago. 


Senator Grosarit: The Chairman can tel 
you more about that last one than I can, 


The Chairman: In the election they had tw 
elections ago, all three Toronto papers sup 
ported Phil Givens. He was defeated. Willian 
Dennison was elected. Is that the election 
which you are referring? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. Now, obviously thi 
newspapers could not have had that mucl 
impact. 


Senator Grosari: No, we are dealing witl 
two different things. Now you are talkin; 
about editorial support. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Senator Grosari: This is an entirely differ 
ent thing. Any figures I have seen on th 
number of people who actually read editorial 
and can respond to them in their survey is s 
low, you can almost say nobody read 
editorials. | 

Now, polititians do and many people dc 
but if you take a real depth survey and try t 
ask them to play back what was in th 
editorials, you draw a blank but not with th’ 
front page. 

Now, there is a great difference betwee’ 
the front page treatment and why yo 
get—and this is happening—a newspape¢ 
deliberately and cleverly slanting its new 
Then you can really have an effect. 

I can remember the famous election i 
Toronto, Sam McBride and Bert Wem 
some... 


The Chairman: That would be in the earl 
Thirties? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. I do not see anybod 
around here old enough to remember thi 
one. 


The Chairman: Mr. Spears, I imagine, Wé 
covering it. 


| 


Senator Grosart: Sam McBride appeared ‘ 
be winning in a walk. Bert Wemp was — 
suburban editor of the Telegram at the tir 


i 
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zd not a very glamorous candidate and just 
zout the last two days Sam McBride made 


sme rather scathing remarks about Bert 
lemp because he had not turned up at 


sme meeting or something. He said he was a 
«ward. The Telegram came out the next day 
\th pictures of Bert Wemp in uniform with 
Is DFC and the whole front page was Bert 
\emp, the hero and it won him the election. 

I do not think there is any question about 
tis and this is the kind of impact that you 
cald get. You cannot, I do not think, get that 
kad of impact from television because there 
ino credibility. 

Senator MacDonald: Do you think that it is 
cne today where newspapers slant its news 
f: a local person? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 
The Chairman: Can you give an example? 


Senator Grosart: No, I do not want to give 
eamples because... 


The Chairman: I did not ask you that to 
e.barrass you but it would be useful to us if 
yu could. Would you do it privately? 


Senator Grosari: Well, the thing is so all- 
Ervasive I would have quite a job going 
kek picking out examples but surely.... 


Senator Prowse: If it is cleverly enough 
One, you cannot see it. 


Senator Grosart: Of course, the classic 
eample was Time over the years, they fooled 
eerybody. Time developed its apparent 
Ccjectivity in their format. Everybody 
tought Time was absolutely objective but it 
tmed out later that Time was playing the 
eme right along. 

{ think every newspaper is doing this to 
Sne extent. For example, I very much doubt 
ia newspaper that was of the establishment 
i a Conservative sense, would have pub- 
Ihed MacPherson’s cartoons on Diefenbaker. 
Think these MacPherson cartoons did more 
tm any other single thing to create difficul- 
ts for Mr. Diefenbaker. 

Now, I cannot see a Conservative paper 
Iblishing those. I am sure that the Toronto 
“ir published them with great glee. I know 
€ examples—I am sorry I did not come 
I2pared... 


The Chairman: That is fine. 


Senator Grosart: To bring them up but I 
tnk everybody in this room could think of 
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fairly current examples of where newspapers 
deliberately going into a morgue and getting 
a picture of somebody that is the least attrac- 
tive picture. I think Mr. Diefenbaker has been 
the victim of this because he is very energetic 
and forensic and he lends himself to bad 
pictures. 

I know when I was with the Star we had a 
morgue like that. I am going back now to the 
Thirties—we all knew where to go to get this 
kind of picture. 

We also had another file which was called 
“The loud-mouth file”. It was a file on every- 
thing, whether it was liquor or Protestantism 
or Catholicism or—all sorts of people—there 
were ministers and so on—you could rely on 
it. 

You just had to call them. You knew that 
they would blow something highly bigoted or 
something utterly silly. 

As a matter of fact I used to do interviews 
for the Star. I got into real trouble one time 
with a British Admiral. He had been a Q-boat 
hero and he had gone on a tour of the United 
States and part of his act was to insist he 
could not be interviewed. He had never been 
interviewed and they started to call him “The 
mum admiral of the British Navy”. 


He came up to Toronto here on one of 
those hot days of summer. Mr. Hindmarsh 
sent me down to interview him and we had 
prohibition in those days. The admiral said 
“Well, we will have a drink”. I said “You 
cannot get a drink here. You are in Toronto”, 
he said, “My oath”. “Well, I said if you really 
want one, sir, I can get one”. I was on the 
hotel beat anyway so I knew my way around 
so I got a bottle of Haig whisky and we drank 
it and the admiral was not mum any more. 


He had been thirsty for a long time and so 
I went back and wrote a story about the 
“Mum Admiral of the British Navy.” Between 
interims of protesting that he never was 
interviewed, he commented on everything 
that was going on at the time. 

Well, it was a dull day and somebody put 
an eight column line on it, on the “Mum 
Admiral of the British Navy.” 

The first thing I knew I was called into to 
see Mr. Hindmarsh. The first thing he said— 
being a Star reporter—‘“Did you see him’? I 
said ‘Yes, sir, I did. I did not make it up”. 
Then “Where” and so on and I apparently 
established the fact I had seen him and he 
said “What about this’? 

Well, I told Mr. Hindmarsh the truth. Mr. 
Hindmarsh was a great prohibitioner. He did 
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not approve of liquor in any form but if you 
got a good story by the use of liquor, he 
would relent. A good story was more im- 
portant to him than that particular principle 
of his. 


Senator Prowse: It was your soul, not his. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, sir, so he got the 
Admiral quietened down anyway and then he 
said to me “You know, Mr. Grosart, you are 
starting in this business and you are writing 
pretty good interviews but remember one 
thing. If you ever write an interview about 
anybody and the subject likes it, it is not a 
good interview”; and there is a lot of truth in 
that. 


In other words, a newspaperman is out 
there trying to get this fellow to say some- 
thing that is not what he would say if he 
were in fact writing his own biography. 


Senator McElman: Do you consider this to 
be honest reporting? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, honest from the point 
of view of your job. You are not distorting. 
Who is to say you are distorting? Who is to 
say that it is not a better picture of the Mum 
Admiral than the picture he wanted to give 
you? 

I do not know. I think it takes all sorts of 
looks at anything to come up with a compos- 
ite picture that is nearer the truth. It is the 
old story. I put an apple down there and the 
Chairman says to me “What colour is that?” 
And I would say “It is red”. Senator Prowse 
might say ‘“‘That man is crazy. It is green’. He 
is looking at it from the other side. 

I think this probably applies in the newspa- 
pers. Again I say it would be an impossible 
restraint to put on a newspaperman to say to 
him “You have to come up with an exactly 
balanced account of this. You must have 
exactly the same number of pros and cons”. 

You go over your copy and say “Well, I 
have said five good things and five bad 
things, ‘because nobody is much more than 
50 per cent good and 50 per cent bad. We do 
not vary very much. 


_ The Chairman: I think if Senator Mac- 
donald will allow, some of the other senators 
want to ask some further questions. 


I have Senator McElman and Senator Hays. 
I think Senator Hays was first. Was your 
question a supplementary, Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: I wanted to go back to 
the Senator’s suggestion that the printed 
‘word has more strength than television and 
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then just in general terms of the actue 
strength of the print media. 


Would you not agree that the relatiy 
strength can be measured by the whole cir 
cumstances and aura of the particular—let y 
say—election period. I am thinking, of cours: 
of the Truman period where everybody we 
knocking Truman and he was out and the 
was in the print media and he came throug 
without the media getting partisan. 


An even more recent case of where every 
body in New Brunswick were—not just ; 
election time but for a two year period in th 
particular area in which I am familiar- 
knocking the stuffing out of a particular part 
and Premier and yet he came through. 

The whole aura and the whole circun 
stances, do they not negate the principle c 
occasion? 


Senator Grosart: Well, there are bound © 
be exceptions, Senator. You have used ti 
word “everybody”. Everybody is nothing. 


Senator McElman: I mean the media. 
doubt if you really mean it is the print med 
in general. 


Senator Grosart: Well, I do not know ft] 
situation. 


Senator McElman: Let us take Truman. 


Senator Grosart: In the Truman case th 
were not all Knocking him. They were : 
saying he was going to lose. As a matter | 
fact there was a good deal of admiration f) 
Truman. : 

| 


Senator Prowse: Obviously. . 


Senator McElman: And yet the media we} 
knocking him out, Senator, I think you wot! 
agree with that. 


Senator Grosari: I would not disagr’ 
because my recollection is not precise on tl 
but here again—are you talking of editori\s 
or are you talking about the reporting? | 


Senator McElman: The full effect. i 


Senator Grosart: The full effect, it seems? 
me—I am only guessing because I am uf 
basing this on any kind of theory but 1/ 
view is that Mr. Truman conducted a fit 
class grass-roots campaign, that he was {e 
underdog and I think this was not perh:s 
the intended objective of the press comm t 
or the press reporting but this came throug! 
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J would think that any kind of analysis of 
jat election would show it was the press that 
ot the Truman message across. 


Senator Prowse: He was fighting bravely 
ut hopelessly or against hopeless odds. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. Roosevelt is really a 
etter case because Roosevelt actually—as I 
amember him—had a large part of the press 
psolutely hating him. 


Senator Prowse: Not just the press. 
| 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but we are talking 
bout the media. The press was vitriolic 
bout Roosevelt. He capitalized on it and I 
aight say on those fire-side talks. 

This is an interesting thing. Everybody has 
le impression that Roosevelt gave scores of 
re-side talks. I have forgotten the exact 
umber but I think it is three. This surprises 

yverybody. Whatever the figure was it was 
ery low. But when we think back and, you 
now, we think that he was on the radio 
very week with a fire-side talk; he was not. 
I think here it was the sheer excess of 
itriol that did this. 
There is somewhat the same thing with 
ruman but now I am mixing up the two, 
ditorial and the reporting and yet there is a 
lear distinction but very often the editorial 
ttitudes seem to me to spill over into the 
2porting. 
_I have been a reporter. I can tell you a 
jory. Perhaps it should not go on the record 
ecause the gentleman is still alive and in 
xct both gentlemen concerned—and one is 
ow a very famous columnist. It was in the 
eorge Drew campaign and we were in New- 
oyundland and one of the reporters covering 
inj 

The Chairman: I might say this is going on 
ie record. 


Senator Grosart: That is all right. One of 
le reporters covering it got very drunk and 
fas not able to file his copy. The word had 
otten around and they were talking and 
ymebody said “Grosart’”—I was the sort of 
R man for Mr. Drew. Somebody said “You 
re an old Star man. Why don’t you follow 
rough and do his copy” which I did. 

Well, I wrote the story the way I thought 
ae Star would want it written. I did not 
xaggerate the attendance there and so on. 
tr. Drew got terribly annoyed and would not 
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speak to the reporter for days and we had an 
awful job covering up the fact I had written 
THe 

Well, I knew the Star’s style. I could write 
the style because I had been on the Star. I 
could have written it for the Globe and Mail 
at that time. 


Senator MacDonald: Do you think reporters 
slant stories, Senator? 


Senator Grosarit: Unconsciously. They have 
a viewpoint. I think we all slant. If somebody 
asked me my opinion—as they often do, in 
and out of the country “How is your Prime 
Minister, Mr. Trudeau, doing?” Well, my 
viewpoint—no matter how objective I try to 
be—is slanted. 


Senator Prowse: The answer is “Not very 
well”, as far as you are concerned. 


Senator Grosart: No. I found myself trying 
to be objective and winding up being silly. I 
do not think any of us in any kind of com- 
ment are free from environmental slanting. I 
do not think you can even expect a reporter 
to be. After all, he is a human being. He is 
not a computer. He is reporting something as 
he sees it. 

To some extent he is reporting its effect, its 
impact on an audience. 

A good example is, let us say, your theatre 
and drama critics. You take up the paper and 
one fellow says that this violinist left the 
audience cold and the other critic will say 
“Fantastic success, standing ovation” and we 
have all seen this happen. 

That is why somebody like Nathan Cohen 
is good because everybody else is trying to be 
kind so it will not sound like Nathan Cohen’s 
view. 


The Chairman: I think Senator McElman 
has a second question. 


Senator McElman: Yes. I would like to get 
back to this comparison of the effect between 
the print and _ broadcasting, particularly 
television. 

Before I do, you raised the matter about 
Roosevelt and how many people either hated 
him well or loved him well. 

One of his favourite after-dinner stories 
was about a Wall Street broker who hated 
him and each morning as he arrived near his 
office he would stop at his favourite newsie 
and pick up his paper. He would look at the 
front page and he would say “Damn” and he 
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would throw it in the big waste counter 
beside the newsie’s stand. 


Well, after this had gone on for a long time 
the newsie mustered his courage and said to 
him ‘What is it you are looking at on the 
front page that bothers you?” He said “The 
obituaries”. The newsie said “But, the 
obituaries are not on the front page”. He 
said “The S.0.B. I am waiting for will be’. So 
then I think that points up the story of Roose- 
velt. He was hated or loved. 


Going back to the Nixon-Kennedy debate. 
The television thing was a one shot deal, 
Senator, was it not? 


Senator Grosari: Well, yes, in that case. 


Senator McElman: Now, as you very pro- 
perly put it, the print media from there on 
kept playing that Nixon did not shave and he 
did not make a good show and so on. Let us 
put the media on all fours. 


Let us say for example for the remainder 
of that campaign it had been permissible— 
which it was not—that the Democrats had 
been smart enough to have a video tape of 
that performance and had taken clips from it 
and had played one minute or three minutes 
or five minute clips periodically through the 
rest of the campaign. Would you not think 
television then would have had a tremendous 
impact and perhaps would have equated any- 
thing that the print media might have done? 


Senator Grosart: Well, I do not think so. It 
is really the ‘Truth Squad” case. It was either 
going to be a brilliant success or it is going to 
fall fiat on its face. 


The Chairman: Which do you think the 
Truth Squad did? 


Senator Grosari: It fell flat on its face but 
it did not have to. It was a pretty bright idea. 
I thought it was at the time. 


Senator Prowse: You half 


anyway. 


are right 


Senator Grosart: But it did not work. There 
were reasons. I think it probably would have 
worked with anybody except Mr. Diefenbaker. 
He has the particular ability to ridicule. 


Senator McElman: Why would not this 


other have worked? 


Senator Grosart: Because again television 
elsewhere destroys its credibility because 
there is an obvious purpose in doing this. You 
are pillorying Nixon whereas in the media 
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comment—it is the continual oblique refe 
ence to this. Even a favourable commer 
favourable reporting will keep coming bac 
and so in spite of his bad shot in the cor 
frontation with Kennedy, he did terribly we 
here in Peoria. 


They keep coming back to it. They g 
fascinated with it and of course this is one ; 
the devices that propagandists try to us. Yc 
try to plan this. If you can develop for you 
own party a certain stance and you give ey 
dence that it is sound. Let us say some par: 
came out and said right now “we are tt 
party of the middle class.” Vis-a-vis the whi 
paper. Well they would hope the opposir 
party would keep saying: “Ha, ha, that is tt 
party of the middle class.” The more the 
said it, the more it would stick—the idea th’ 
they were the party of the middle class. 

I am not talking about propaganda, whic 
is another side and not supposed to be vei 
nice. I have indulged in a bit of it in my tin 
but I do not think... 


The Chairman: Well, I am thinking of o1 
story which I will not tell that makes th 
point, I think, Senator. 


Senator Grosart: I think I know the 01 
you mean. 


The Chairman: I am sure you do. I ha 
Senator Hays and Senator Sparrow who wis 
to ask questions. 

Senator Hays first. 


Senator Hays: You said, Senator Grosai 
that you liked reading factual reporting ar 
then you made a statement that most of. 
was opinionated reporting. Do you thir 
there is room in Canada for a newspaper : 
part thereof where there will be real factu 
reporting? 


Senator Grosari: Yes. If you mean would 
be a success, I would say I don’t think so. 
would probably depend on what comics 
was able to get and I mean that, that witho 
this colouring I do not think a paper is gol 
to be a success. 

The Globe and Mail experiment is a ve! 
interesting one and I think a successful one. 
have no doubt they have surveyed it from tl 
point of view of readability and circulation. 
do not know what they found but it certain) 
added a great deal to the prestige of @ 
Globe and Mail. 

Every morning you can see a bit of tft 
factual reporting and that is direct quot 
from Hansard. 
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| The Chairman: Do you mean the question 
section on page 7? 


_ Senator Grosart: That is right. 


- Senator Hays: Do you think these are well 
‘ead? 


| Senator Grosart: I would think it is very 
vell read but I do not know, Senator. 

I have no way of knowing it. I have not 
urveyed it. I used to survey the different 
hings but right now I do not know. 

Iam sure it is one of the very important 
lements in giving the Globe and Mail the 
tatus it got recently in a world survey of 
ewspapers. It was rated quite highly. 


Senator Hays: Of course, you do get this in 
ie financial page, pretty well factual report- 
£ or statistics. The Stock Market is factual. 


‘Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Senator Hays: And this sort of thing and 
uite a few people read them and since we 
lwe started these hearings, I have made it a 
pint to ask everybody I have an opportunity 
{ speak to, if they read newspapers. I do not 
fink I have spoken to a person that believes 
{2 newspapers today. Some things perhaps, 
It they take it pretty much with a grain of 
sit. 

The reason I ask this is in your life-time, 
ju have seen over one-third of the world 
le their freedom of expression through the 
ess. I do not know what the circumstances 
vre before. Another three hundred million 
Pople lost it and were defeated where you 
hil a completely controlled press. 


The American people and the Canadian 
pple are concerned about the credibility of 
tl press and that is part of why we have 
tlse hearings and people are disturbed about 
3. 

am just wondering if in your opinion 
tlre is a reason to have more factual 
reorting. 


enator Grosart: I think from an absolute 
idilistic point of view, yes. On the question 
ofredibility I would like to put it this way. I 
Wud say if you asked a representative group 
ofteenagers about the credibility or the 
acice that they are getting from their par- 
€n', you would find they would say “There is 
NGredibility in this at all”; but this does not 
min that their parents are not having an 
imience, 
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Now, it may be a lessening influence 
today—it obviously is... 


Now, if you ask a group of people do they 
believe everything they read in the newspa- 
pers, they are going to say “No”. The very 
question of credibility does not really give 
you what the impact of what they read in the 
newspaper is. That is why I think it is very 
high because the structure of the newspaper 
lends itself far more to credibility than the 
structure of television, not so much radio. 


I mean, radio is sort of in between the two 
but you do not find in the newspaper large 
segments, pages and pages of presentation to 
the public, that anybody would tell you is 
resented by a large part of their audience but 
you do have this on television. 

People who watch television would not be 
without a television set but are objecting all 
the time to the emphasis on violence—they 
are complaining about what it does to their 
kids. They are objecting to the over-emphasis 
on sex, to the very subtle—I was going to say 
“attacks”—it is an attack on the moral values 
of perhaps your generation and mine. Now, 
this in my opinion, and it is only my opin- 
ion—I have to emphasize that. I have not 
made any studies. I have read a good many, 
but I have not made any myself—does make 
a very great difference between the credibili- 
ty and therefore the impact of a Canadian 
newspaper on the voting patterns of people 
and probably extending beyond that. 


At the moment I am only talking about the 
credibility of people, you know. 


Senator Hays: Somebody may say “Well, if 
he expresses thoughts it is a fact. You can 
believe it. It will not be coloured. It will be a 
fact.” Another person might have a reputa- 
tion and people say “Well, you cannot believe 
him. He colours it” or some fellow might 
deliberately lie about it. 

Has the credibility of newspapers say from 
30 or 40 years ago degenerated or is it better 
than it used to be or is it becoming more 
coloured? 


Senator Grosart: I would think the credibil- 
ity, again as an absolute comparison in time, 
is less today. What I am really speaking of is 
the comparative credibility and the more or 
less impact of a daily newspaper, and I would 
also include the weekly newspaper, of course, 
and television. I would think there has been a 
loss of credibility due perhaps to what seems 
to be a very great increase in opinion writing 
rather than fact writing. 
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. Again I go back to my own days when most 
of the reporters were out there writing about 
facts. 


The Chairman: Do you specifically in 
any way shape or form except the Canadian 
Press from these observations? 


Senator Grosart: I would say that the 
Canadian Press is in rather a different posi- 
tion because the Canadian Press has a built- 
in stabilizer. 

The Canadian Press reporter knows he is 
writing his piece, for a Conservatively 
inclined, a Liberally inclined and perhaps an 
NDP inclined press. He does not want his 
stuff rejected. He does not want somebody 
pointing to a footnote or Fraser McDougall 
saying well, “I don’t want any more stuff 
from so and so”, because it hurts him 
professionally. 

I find, for example, in the public relations 
business, that of the newspaper fellows that 
would come in, by far the best were the CP 
reporters. They make the best PR men 
because they have been under this discipline. 


Senator Hays: You are speaking of a pretty 
factual subject, are you? 


Senator Grosart: That is right. All report- 
ing, if you are going to use the word ‘‘report- 
ing” in the sense I use it, is a fact. The other 
is comment. My objection is that I find per- 
sonally too much of the reporting today is 
such a mixture of opinion and fact. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Templeton was here. His 
opinion was that television would be No. 1 as 
far as credibility was concerned because the 
people say “Well, I saw it with my own eyes, 
you know”. 

When the first Conference in Ottawa was 
held, they watched it and they were interest- 
ed but it is not long before it slips again 
because the reports we get are so opinionated. 

I am wondering if in your opinion newspa- 
pers should be like the old Christian Science 
Monitor or some of these papers that said 
“That is the way I saw it. You can call it”. 
We apparently do not have a Canadian news- 
paper that just has this sort of reputation in 
my opinion. 


Senator Grosart: This is so and I think the 
reason is that it is generally agreed the 
Christian Science Monitor is one of the great- 
est newspapers in the world. In terms of a 
newspaper and so on, it probably has about 


the lowest circulation but take the New Yor! 
Times. Its circulation, I think, is about half: 
million. 

The New York News has pictures, is ver; 
heavy on sex scandals and has one column-— 
apart from Ed Sullivan and a gossi 
column—on the capital news—that is Wash 
ington. It has a column of local New Yor 
news and one of New York State news. The 
is the normal pattern. It has very objectiv 
reporting. 

My opinion is that this is editorial policy { 
say we have all this other stuff in there. Nov 
to hold a certain audience we will give the) 
the facts pretty cold in these columns and 
very often buy the New York News. 

When I am in Toronto, I go over for lunc 
to Murray’s which has a lot of people ar 
there are people sort of looking at me askan: 
because I am reading it. It is the New Yo 
Morning Graphic that finally came to. | 
called “pornographic” but I sometimes get t 
feeling that I get a better window on t 
news once in awhile out of the New Yo 
News than I do from the New York Tim 
because I get tired of reading the New Yo 
Times. 

Even though I may be very much interest 
in fact, I can only read so much of Jim’ 
Reston and I give up after about paragra) 
eight of Jimmy Reston because he starts ) 
pontificate and it is in depth reporting. He 
a great reporter but eight paragraphs 5 
enough. I feel I have got pretty well wt 
Jimmy Reston wants to say and I will let ka 
preach to somebody else for the rest. 


Senator Hays: What is the most import 
part of a newspaper? Is it the dollar bil 


Senator Grosari: From whose point }! 
view? 


Senator Hays: From the publisher’s poin )! 
view or from the owner’s. 


Senator Grosart: It depends on the publ) 
er, I suppose. Dr. Roy Thomson seems ( 
have made a ploy of insisting he is only int 
ested in the dollar. I do not believe tha/0 
Roy Thomson, I think lhe has an intent pi} 
in the quality of his newspapers. 

The dollar is important because from va 
I have been able to read, it is not the eas 
thing in the world to keep a daily newsp|¢ 
from going bankrupt. So the dollar has tb 
important. You have to stay in busines: 

But the same thing with a Member of 


liament. Criticize him all you like bu 4 
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ymebody said “You cannot be a statesman 
nless you get elected”. So you do not have a 
ewspaper unless you watch the dollar and I 
link the two go together. 

Depending on the size of a particular news- 
aper that is issued there is a match between 
aality and circulation. 


The Chairman: Now, Senator, I hesitate to 
terrupt you but there are other Senators 
at wish to ask questions and there is anoth- 
' brief we are going to hear. We have sche- 
ued that brief obviously too early for nine 
clock. It is now about eight minutes after 
‘ne and I would like to turn to that other 
lief presently. 

Senator Sparrow and Senator Prowse have 
westions for you, Senator Grosart, and with 
yur forbearance, I will let them ask their 
(estions and then we will turn to the other 
lief. 

I wonder if they could make their questions 
seeinct and I wonder if you could make your 
eswers succinct. 


Senator Prowse: If you have any problems 
\th time for the next brief, my question is 
tt that important so I will forget it. 


i. Chairman: 


Senator Sparrow: Just perhaps a quick 
gestion with a quick answer if it is possible. 
\iether you have had an opportunity of fol- 
living our hearings so far might depend 
uon your answer to a degree. 


Nith your experience in Ontario back to 
th 1930’s in reporting in a period when there 
wre a multitude of independently-owned 
Nwspapers and today we find that the news- 
Peers and news media of different forms are 
Oned by groups and chains—some with 
Nerlocking Ownerships and some owners 
hring more than one type of media and so 
® Do you from your experiences see a 
diger in this growth in the group? Is there a 
diger and would you have any recommen- 
diions in regards to that danger, if there is a 
di ger? 

enator Grosart: I think it is it is fairly 
Olious that the ideal situation is at least two 
Capeting papers in every major city or 
€\ry major daily paper area, if you can have 
itnd each independently owned, preferably 


that area. 


hen you are getting a report in total. You 
ay, setting a report of the constituencies 
atand the country. You can look at these 
Peers in total. You have a pretty fair idea of 


All right. Senator Sparrow? 
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the playback of public opinion because these 
papers are going to stay fairly close to public 
opinion. 

When you have a chain the danger is, as in 
any kind of bigness, conglomerates or 
monopoly. There is always a danger there but 
it is not necessarily bad in my view. 

It must be a very, very hard thing—let us 
say—to be in the position of directing policy 
of let us say 10 papers, to be interested in 
politics, to have that power and not use it. 

The impression I get from reading your 
hearings is that either these publishers have 
done a beautiful snow job on the Committee 
or there is not very much danger. 

I do not know which the answer is. 


Senator Prowse: Maybe we don’t believe 
them. 


Senator Grosart: This is maybe so. I am 
just now taking the reports of the evidence as 
I heard it. They certainly have insisted that 
they never, never, never, ever heard of a 
case. The impression I got was that they 
never heard of a case of an attempt by the 
publisher to influence anything in the paper. 
Well, I do not believe that because anybody 
that has been around Ottawa knows, on a 
half a dozen occasions, of Press Gallery men 
who have quit on that very point, that they 
objected to their copy being changed when it 
got to the editorial desk, wherever it was. 


It is too much to believe of human nature 
that in certain cases the publisher will not, 
one way or another, influence the news. 


If a publisher of a newspaper was arrested 
for drunk driving, I think you might almost 
be entitled to say “At least wait until I am 
found guilty before you publish it”. You 
might have a very different view to that than 
you would have through the normal dissemi- 
nation of news. 

If I may say this in conclusion. The one 
worry I have about the freedom of the press 
is its freedom to report the worst. 


To put it in crude terms if tomorrow some 
young girl around here were to lay a charge 
against anybody in this room of rape... 


Senator Prowse: Nobody would believe her. 


Senator Grosart: The papers would report 
it and it would be a great story. 


Senator Sparrow: Would you say “attempt- 
ed’)? 
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Senator Grosart: They may believe it or 
not. “Senator accused of rape”. But you 
would have a difficult time to live that down. 


Senator Prowse: Think what it would do 
for the Senate. 


Senator Grosari: This is a real worry I 
have. 


The Chairman: My worry is that that will 
be the lead in tomorrow’s story. 


Senator Grosart: No. This, to me, is the 
matter of real concern. 


The Chairman: I take your point. 


Senator Grosart: This becomes a matter of 
real concern. This has been so all over the 
world and in particular in Britain. They have 
tried to tackle this in the various legislative 
devices to say “You cannot report evidence 
until a certain point’. 

I do not see why most of the publishers 
object to the idea of a Press Council in 
Canada. I think it would be a good thing to 
have a Press Council because I think that the 
newspaper business is no less in need of con- 
tinuing social control than any other aspect of 
the private enterprise system, in which I 
believe. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, 


Senator Grosart. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, I think 
there is one very important question, Senator 
Grosart could give us a valuable opinion on 
and I think it should be asked. 

What is your view, Senator, of the current 
discussion of whether Parliament itself should 
be televised, let us say, the question period. 
Let us take that as a starting point. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, with 
great respect I think that could lead into 
quite a lengthy answer. 

I agree that Senator Grosart’s opinion 
would be valuable but it is not a matter 
which really this Committee has been exam- 
ining up until now. I am wondering if we 
really want to get into it tonight. 


Senator Prowse: I do not know whether the 
Committee should get into it at all. 


The Chairman: I think with great respect, 
Senator McElman, we should leave that at 
least over until another time. 


Senator Grosart: I will give you my answer. 
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The Chairman: Please go ahead. 


Senator Grosart: I think it would be gre 
because we would have better attendance ar 
less speeches read. 


The Chairman: Is that satisfactory, Senat 
McElman? ; 


Senator McElman: Yes. 


The Chairman: Thank you very muc 
Senator Grosart, on behalf of the Committ 
We are most grateful. It is obvious from t 
interest you have engendered we could ha| 
kept you here till midnight. I am sorry we ¢ 
not schedule you for longer. Perhaps we c¢| 
ask you to come back again. 

We are looking forward to hearing fre) 
the next witness and that is Professor Beat} 
who is here. Would he come forward please’ 


Honourable Senators, I think we mig; 
perhaps turn to our next discussion and tI 
is with Professor Earle Beattie whom I ha) 
insisted upon several occasions elevating 
the Dean of Journalism. I understand you @) 
a professor of Journalism. Those Senat 
who have studied the biography in the bo; 
will realize that Professor Beattie has a w! 
background in just about every phase { 
journalism. 

He has worked in a great many regions é 
areas of Canada. 

Now, Professor Beattie, the brief which 31 
were kind enough to prepare for us did ‘| 
reach us until about early this week. So wl 
it has been mimeographed and circulated] 
must say I am not sure of the extent to wh 
the Senators have given it the study whicl\t 
deserves. 

However, I have gone through as best I ‘(1 
and I am sure we will have questions for yi 


Would you care to make an oral statem itt 
to begin with or would you prefer to proc ¢ 
with our questioning. 


Professor Earle J. Beattie, Professor )! 


Journalism, University of Western Onte) 
London, Ontario: I do have an oral stateme}. 


The Chairman: Then by all means plex 
present it. 


Professor Beattie: I will try to confine ||! 
am allowed 15 minutes, am I not? 


The Chairman: Yes. Perhaps you ec lc 
bring out the main points. You carry right? 
Go ahead. 
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Professor Beattie: Well, Mr. Chairman and 
pnators and Members of the public who are 
sre, it is a pleasure to speak to the Upper 
‘use and I applaud the decision to set upa 
inate Committee on Mass Media because I 
fink it is long overdue. 

Mr. Chairman, because you make that occa- 
gnal announcement, I do not regard this as a 
curt of law. 


The Chairman: Good. 


Professor Beattie: I think if some publish- 
6 do so, they have been watching Perry 
ison on television too long and I am going 
t speak about the American influence on 
liss Media a little later. 

Topic one of the guidelines says “Define 
yir own Posi'ion”. I think the Chairman has 
sd that I have worked in the media general- 
Ijthat is in newspapers, radio, television and 
f( magazines. In 1949 I took over the jour- 
nism department at Ryerson Institute and 
teght there for five years. Then I did a stint 
0| in public relations and came to my pre- 
st position in 1958. I am now Professor of 
Jinalism at the University of Western 
Ovario in London. 

low, as regard the brief itself, the first 
scion is on ownership and control of the 
miia in London as it relates to performance. 
Tillustrate, I have taken the “John Dickins 
cep.” You heard about the “John Dickins 
a last Wednesday night at about exactly 

| time. 

1 my opinion John Dickins was put off the 
“Gen Line” program of CFPL because he 
di express opinions on social issues that the 
Miagement of the Free Press Company did 
nc like. He represented the voice of dissent 
an I would say perhaps the voice of news or 
dienting views at any rate on the air waves 
in.ondon; and as such I think that he was 
fulling Section 2D of the Broadcasting Act 
Wich does ask for different views on matters 
ofyublic concern. 


dese issues are outlined on pages 2, 3 and 
4 my brief and just to summarize them— 
Joy Dickins called “a travesty of justice” the 
jaing and fining of 17 young people in 
: jon. He voiced approval of a demonstra- 
tid near Sarnia which was a demonstration 
agnst the detonation of an atom bomb in 
thAleutian Islands. 


> criticized London judges for automati- 


‘ " sentencing—to use an expression— 
fi t-offenders—shop-lifters.” 
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He criticized the Free Press itself for not 
running an ad by a well known local plumber 
by the name of Bob Paton. He opposed the 
Ontario Government’s OHSIP program and 
its Tax Debate Plan. He spoke of the hazards 
of cigarette smoking, along with other issues. 

Now, in handling the John Dickins story, 
none of the Free Press Company’s spokes- 
men—that is for CFPL Radio, both AM and 
FM, CFPL-TV or the Free Press Newspaper, 
either the morning or afternoon edition,— 
provided what I would call a_ believable 
reason for the non-renewal of Dickins’ 
contract. 

They had printed a cut line on a page 1 
picture October 16th last, which is one of my 
exhibits. That is Exhibit 3 and the cut line 
said that he will devote more time to develop- 
ment of the National Institute of Broadcast- 
ing. Now, the Free Press spokesmen—and I 
have talked to people in the Free Press and to 
John Dickins—say they could not reach John 
for comment before their deadline, but in my 
Opinion this does not justify the use of a 
misleading cut line. 

They well knew that John had left in pro- 
test and not just to get more time for his one 
man radio school. The same day when anoth- 
er man took over Dickins’ former program, no 
mention was made of the change and CFPL 
radio news carried substantially the same 
story as that of the Free Press; the editor 
again claiming he could not reach John for a 
statement. 

However, after Dickins aired his views on 
CKSL and CJOE they did manage to reach 
him and carried his views—that is in Exhibit 
4—but again no official statement was ever 
given or has been given to this day as to why 
John was put off the air. 

I think it should be pointed out that insofar 
as John Dickins did get his views aired on 
two rival radio stations in London that his 
reference to the Blackburn news monopoly 
cannot be fully sustained. Monopoly really 
means exclusive control of the market. It is 
however a quasi-monopoly having the lion’s 
share of the London market. Perhaps it could 
be described as “an overwhelming dominance 
of the market’. 

On October 22 the Free Press published a 
letter to the editor by John Dickins and that 
is Exhibit 1. That letter was greatly edited. I 
have the original letter as Exhibit 2 and I 
have indicated by underlining the parts that 
were taken out. It will be noted that five of 
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the nine social issues which Dickins said were 
unpopular with CFPL management were 
removed from the Free Press letter and that 
is in my brief. 

Page 2, 3 and 4 are point 6, 7; 8 and’9. "The 
editor’s note at the end of the published 
Exhibit 1, that he had edited for the sake of 
brevity and possible libel seems to me a spe- 
cious argument. In my opinion he simply took 
out portions that would have been embarrass- 
ing to the company. 

The John Dickins charge that there was 
suppression and distortion seems to be born 
out by the exhibits. 

In preparing my brief, incidentally, I omit- 
ted another rather interesting letter. On Octo- 
ber 23 John Dickins wrote a second letter to 
the editor protesting the handling of the first 
letter and this he submitted personally to Mr. 
Heine, the editor. This letter was never pub- 
lished. Mr. Heine has claimed that all letters 
to the editor are published except those that 
are in the crank category but I cannot see 
how John’s letter could be in that category. 

My conclusion to the Dickins case is that 
where there is a local combination of media 
under one ownership, as in London, there can 
be a closing of ranks to suppress or distort 
information expecially when that publication 
itself is under attack and that means manipu- 
lating news and comment in the interest of 
the company rather than providing what the 
Hutchins Commission back in 1947 called “a 
truthful, comprehensive account of the day’s 
events.” 


Other criteria than this of the market place 
must be applied in mass media or program- 
ming will be only for the majority because 
that is where the sales potential of an adver- 
tised product is at its highest. 


Many opinions must be aired that are 
reflective of minority views and media must 
lead a little. It must become educated to some 
degree. On pages 9 to 12 of my brief I dis- 
cussed the manner in which the Free Press 
puts down any demonstration in the streets of 
our fair city. 

I note a similarity between the story of 
December 14, 1968 and one published this last 
December 13, 1969 on the Viet Nam war 
moratorium. This is almost a year later. The 
first one was a demonstration against the 
California grape growers and was headed 
“Only 23 heed labour call for mass grape 
pickets”. That is Exhibit 5. 
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In my opinion there is a negative bi 
throughout the story starting with the wo) 
“Only” in the head and continuing with su 
phrases as “40 minutes late” and in the ser 
ence “In silence 23 pickets straggled singl 
file through the market’s northeast entranc 
It was over in two minutes and fewer thi 
half the customers or stand operators ev 
saw it’. 

The second half of this story is a reprinti 
of material from a booklet published by t 
California Grape Growers Organization a) 
this is known as balance in reporting. Ni 
biased in the first half and a propagan| 
piece in the second half. The words “stragg) 
is what Sam Hayakawa, the semantic 
would call a snarl word rather than a pe) 
word. 

In the handling of the Viet Nam vy, 
moratorium story, the Free Press reporter yj 
no time in getting to that word “stragg! 
This is Exhibit 6. The lead paragraph re) 
“A straggle of 147 protesters against suni| 
wars and ideologies staged a quiet one-h) 
march in downtown London today”. 


Later in the story “As the group stragg\ 
by the sidewalk to St. Peter’s Basilica’ 
middle aged woman with an eastern Et) 
pean accent called out “God bless Nixon 


They always seem to find some little 
lady that gives them the exact right qu: 
they want. If they do not find a little old 11: 
then it is a little old man who marches ou) 
the park saying “One of those damned c) 
munists”. He may be real. He may be a& 
ment of the imagination, I do not know, 
he always seems to be in the story. 

Again we read in this story “Few pel 
saw this parade”. As Walter Lippman Pp! 
“For the most part we do not first see 1 
then define. We define first and then see 
seems to me that the reporter brings pre/l 
ception to a story and brings in this case |S 
editorial opinions into the story. 

I think the Free Press has got into su; 
rut about this that when one group det) 
strated against both the invasion of Czec): 
lovakia and the American role in Viet Na, 
was left speechless. It was so baffled th 
carried no story at all, just a picture an ik 
Free Press did refuse to carry the adv) 
notices that were sent in to the editor ony 
occasion. 

Their argument seems to be that pe 
notices help recruit demonstrators but 1 
solid citizens hold a protest meeting of 9 
sort, like the one on Finance Minister © 


i 
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on’s White Paper on taxation quite recently, 
here was advance notice. This of course is an 
sminently respectable issue, money. 


I wrote a letter to the publisher criticizing 
he moratorium story and did not get a reply. 
\ny criticism of the media seems to draw 
ither of two reactions, self-righteous anger 
w silence. It seems some editors suffer from 
ome sort of ancient guilt that makes them 
iver-sensitive to criticism. They seem to con- 
ive of themselves as sort of knights in 
earch of the Holy Grail who are suddenly 
‘ecused of rape. 


Exhibit 7 and 8 concern bias in the play of 
labour story. Exhibit 8 and 10 illustrate the 
jas in the handling of a CBC story and 
ixhibit 11A and 11B illustrate to my mind 
jas in the handling of a strike lock-out of 
rewery workers, struggling manfully to get 
ato the twentieth century. 


Today it allows outside columnists to enter 
ne sacred precincts of its pages. At one time 
/ seems the Free Press was trying to conduct 
closed society in London. One of the outside 
columnists is Charles Lynch of the Southam 
‘ews Service. His presence there is due 
ither to the merit of his column or the fact 
nat Southam has a 25 per cent interest in the 
ree Press. 


About a year ago the Free Press took 
/eekend magazine out of its Saturday paper 
ad substituted The Canadian. Now, this was 
ot really a question, to my mind, as to 
thether the readers preferred one over the 
ther but one of corporate linkage, as The 
anadian was owned by Southam and the 
oronto Star, under the name of South-Star. 
I do not want to give the impression that 
le Free Press stands alone on some of these 
jestionable media practices. It has company. 
n pages 16, 17 and 18 of my brief I refer to 
te Toronto Telegram coverage of the Ontario 
rovincial election of 1967. A survey done by 
te of our journalism students shows that 
om October 10 to October 17 that year the 
yace devoted to the three parties was P.C.’s 
19 column 


inches. New Democrats 585 
jlumn inches and Liberals 446 column 
ches. 


Now, when we applied a semantic scale to 
€ stories and the heads on the basis of 
vourable, neutral and unfavourable materi- 
_the scores worked out this way. Conserva- 
ves—1,873—that is more than double its 
umn inches, the Liberals—39, and the 
DP—minus 916. 
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There is more detail in the brief itself. It is 
a rather complicated process but it is a 
qualitative analysis and there is a certain 
amount of subjectivity involved in making 
that kind of analysis. But as I say, you get 
more detail from the brief itself. 


On pages 18 to 21 of the brief you will find 
material on the disappearing dailies and 
development of chains. In 1911 Canada had 
143 dailies when the population was 3,272,000. 
Today with somewhat more than six times 
that population it has 114 dailies at my last 
count and half of these are part of the six 
newspaper chains. This concentration is much 
greater in Canada than in the United States. 
That is, on a circulation percentage basis. 


The largest U.S. chain, the Chicago Tribune 
group, holds only six per cent of the total 
circulation of all U.S. dailies and that com- 
pares with 18.5 per cent held by the FP. 
Publications in Canada of total Canadian 
circulation. 


In other words three times as large as the 
largest chain in the States. 


Nobody in the United States has played the 
game of newspaper monopoly as efficiently as 
K.C. Irving who has set up all the dailies in 
one province, New Brunswick. There is no 
newspaper owner or chain owner in the 
United States who has an entire state like 
this. 

To sum up the ownership and control ques- 
tion: six groups own about half the dailies in 
Canada and command more than half the 
circulation. 


I have more detail about this in an append- 
ed article I wrote for the Gazette, 
International Journal on the Sciences of the 
Press, which was published in Amsterdam. 
That is Exhibit 12. 


When some of these chains hold corporate 
and media interest in radio and television and 
magazines, questions must be raised concern- 
ing the concentration of power in a few hands 
with possible effects on free speech. Centrali- 
zation also makes it difficult for new papers 
to start up and independently owned papers 
to survive the chain competition. 

On page 22 of the brief I point out the 
dilemma of the print media being privately 
owned but expected to act like public utili- 
ties. I think the public has a right to accurate, 
truthful information and diversity of view- 
points in their paper as they pay the full shot. 
They pay this through their subscriptions or 
buying street sales and actually by buying the 
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products that are advertised in the paper. The 
cost of that advertising is put in the price of 
the product, of course. 

Parliament and government as the custodi- 
ans of civil liberties also have a right. The 
sale of information and comment affecting 
public opinion in a democracy cannot be 
treated like the sale of corn flakes and yet it 
seems to me that the government does little 
or nothing to assist the print media financial- 
ly or to help create competing papers. 

Perhaps a public corporation like the CBC 
could produce a national newspaper. In the 
meantime I believe a press council or media 
council could be created to serve the public 
and to serve the media themselves. 

On page 24 I point out that 10 nations of 
the world now have such Press Councils and I 
list their objectives. 

A research foundation with public educa- 
tion would be vital to this as many people do 
use media as a scapegoat and have a narcistic 
complex. They expect the media to reflect 
back only their own images of reality. 

We really have not had very much study in 
connection with media in Canada. I think that 
the founding of a picture in media study in 
Canada was Carlton McNaught’s “Canada 
gets the news” published in 1940. Scholarly 
books have been few in particular. There has 
been Wilfrid Kestersons’ “History of the 
press” published only two years ago. There 
has been “Mass Media in Canada” a collection 
of essays and there has been “The Vertical 
Mosaic” by John Porter. There have been, of 
course, many articles in newspapers and 
magazines and so on. 

In the United States this kind of study has 
been going on for 30 years and I think the 
research function would be an important part 
of any Press Council. 

I deal in the next section with advertising 
and I conclude with a comment that the eight 
and nine columns draw sheets of daily papers 
are really made to accommodate the ads and 
not the reader. McLuhan once quipped that a 
newspaper is not something to read. It is 
something you get into. And I think it is 
something you get ads into. 


I really think that the information and 
comment can be better packaged and this 
would mean tabloid or quarto size. I think its 
contents could be organized by computer in 
categories, pretty much like a news magazine 
so that you could find the news. Today the 
news is lost in the ads. You do have broad 
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categories like sports and women’s news ane 
business news and sometimes local new; 
pages. 

Display ads like classified ads could b< 
grouped at the back of the paper as in the 
yellow pages of the phone book. 


Now,.. 


The Chairman: Professor Beattie, I an 
wondering before you go on I would point ou 
now, sir, you have been speaking for about 3 
minutes. I am sure you did not realize tha 
and neither we because it was so interestin; 
but I am anxious to turn to the questioning. 

How much longer do you think you wil 
need to finish your comment? 


Professor Beattie: I have three pages here. 
can probably summarize them. 


The Chairman: I would be grateful if yo 
could, sir. I do not mean to be rude... 


Professor Beattie: I am used to talking t 
classes of students for an hour or even tw 
hours at a time and 15 minutes is quite 
restriction. 

In this latter part I am just calling for mor 
Canadian correspondents abroad. I do m 
think the Canadian Press is putting enoug 
people in the field. Individual newspapers lik 
the Montreal Star or the Toronto Star or tl 
Toronto Telegram who are putting corr 
spondents in the field, of course, are helpin 
but I wonder why they do not put that mon 
into Canadian Press, because you do getal 
of American bias on our news service—ce) 
tainly carried over in connection with Vi 
Nam and anywhere American foreign poli 
is involved. 

I ask here for more of that and a survey 
conducted amongst freshmen students acr¢ 
the country a couple of years ago show 
these students knew American figures mc} 
than they knew Canadian figures. 

For instance, Lyndon Johnson was bett 
known than Lester Pearson. Robert Mzé) 
Namara was identified by three-quarters ; 
the students and only 65 per cent knew Pel 
Hellyer, knew his position. 

This kind of information is growing anc 
think our opinion is being formed south 
the border because of the news wire serv 
and because of a lot of syndicated mater 
that appears in the paper. 

God knows what damage Little orpt 
Annie has done to this country. We have r 
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‘e comic strips. We have Ann Landers and 
; on. I think we can generate this locally. 

Let me end it all by saying I think the 
shnools could do a lot, that there could be 
dia education in high schools. We at our 
uiversity at Western are attempting to edu- 
(te journalists. I think we are turning out a 
god calibre of students and we are trying to 
eucate them not only for today but for 
tnorrow because we are facing the electron- 
inewspaper and perhaps the delivery of all 
rws electronically on cable TV that will be 
divered on screens and by _print-outs 
tough a kind of facsimile. 


Chis is a summary of the brief. 


fhe Chairman: Thank you very much. I did 
n; mean to hurry you at the end, Professor 
Battie. I think the questions this evening will 
bfin with Senator Prowse. 


jenator Prowse: Professor Beattie, the John 
DL’kins case facts were set out completely 
he previously. We have one side and we 
hve also had the other and because of the 
leness and the fact that we are not a court 
tilecide these things anyway, I do not know 
tlt we need to go too far into that again. 
‘think the point has been made and if I 
ulerstand your point correctly it is that the 
oly newspaper and the major radio station 
wre owned by the same person and you feel 
tht Dickins was not given a full or fair 
oportunity to air his complaint and that 
the two units did not give it the play that 
yc would expect that they would have given 
artem of the importance that you think it is. 


Tofessor Beattie: I think these units of the 
Fi2 Press distorted the story of one of their 
Ovi, So to speak and that concerned a story, 
th was really a cut line, with a picture on 
hi leaving their services because he wanted 
olevelop his school. 

think that would be a distortion of infor- 
méion and then the raido station, which they 
als own, carried pretty much the same story. 

‘le TV station carried nothing whatsoever 
aso when you get a local combination like 
thi you get what I call a closing of ranks on 
thi kind of story. 

'e do not know just how many times they 
mint do that on something else. There is a 
celin danger in this kind of combination. 

jiid say however, you cannot really call it 
4 Mnopoly in London because John did get 
° rival radio station with his comment. 
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Senator Prowse: And the Toronto papers 
which did carry the story on it, come into the 
area too, do they not? 


Professor Beattie: Yes. The Globe and Mail 
sells the highest in London. I think the com- 
bined circulation of all papers coming into 
London is around six thousand. That was in 
the Free Press presentation last week. 


The Globe and Mail is the leader. 


The Chairman: It is around six thousand, I 
believe. 


Senator Prowse: I thought it was 16,000. 
The thing I wondered about this is: if Dickins 
was doing such a good job, why did not one 
of the other radio stations grab him up? 


Professor Beattie: Well, they did. 


Senator Prowse: Is he working for one of 
them now? 


Professor Beattie: He is now the manager 
of CJOE, a rival station. 


Senator Prowse: Is he still running his hot- 
line program? 


Professor Beattie: He has opened up what 
he calls “Action Line” now for another 
station. 


Senator Prowse: So the story has a happy 
ending then? 


Professor Beattie: For him it does, yes. 


Senator Prowse: And for the people of 
London. They now have a chance if they 
want to listen to him. Is he doing the same 
thing in his new capacity that he was doing 
before? 


Professor Beattie: It seems to be pretty 
much the same thing as he was doing before, 
yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, in reading your 
brief, you have complained about the mass 
pickets was that you suggest on page 5—I 
think—. Is the exhibit of the grape pickers? 


Professor Beattie: I think you have gone 
beyond 5 on that. 


The Chairman: Exhibit No. 3 is the grape 
pickers. 


Senator Prowse: It is page 9. My note says 
“the grapes of wrath,” that is the way I have 
it written down. 
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Professor Beattie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Your objection here is that 
you say the story is not as objectively written 
as it should be. Is that correct? 


Professor Beattie: I think that it is a put- 
down and it shows the same kind of language 
used in another demonstration later. You get 
one of the words “straggle’”’. You get ‘nobody 
saw’‘—“‘A few people saw”, I should say, and 
words to that effect. 


Senator Prowse: Well, this brings us, I 
think there is a good chance to examine the 
thing called “objectivity”. Are there any of 
these statements untrue or any of these words 
incorrect descriptions of what happened? 

Were you at the protest meeting yourself, 
by any chance? 


Professor Beattie: Not at the grape-pickers 
meeting but I was at the second one which 
was the Moratorium. 


Senator Prowse: The Viet Nam one. Let us 
deal with this one first. Let us take the Viet 
Nam one. Was there anything in the descrip- 
tion of the Viet Nam one which is incorrect in 
itself? 

I am not trying to cross-examine you. I am 
trying to establish the fact. 


Professor Beattie: That is fine. We are on 
page 10 now. I say “A straggle of 147”. In the 
first place—well, I suppose you have to allow 
a reporter some figure of speech but “A strag- 
gle” is a put-down word. Why “A straggle of 
protesters”? You know why not “A group” or 
something like that in referring tomar. 


Senator Prowse: Is that a word out of Time 
magazine, maybe? 
Professor Beattie: I think it is a negative 


word. 


Senator Prowse: It is a kind of word that 
Time magazine would use, is it not? 


Professor Beattie: It is what Hayakawa 
would call a snarly word which is one of 
those types of words. 


Senator Prowse: It is a pretty descriptive 
word. 


Professor Beattie: It is not an accurate 
word. 


Senator Prowse: If you have a group that is 
not marching in lines like a platoon or an 
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army parade, all set up in lines, I would thir 
that they would be fairly descriptive. 


Perhaps you do not like it but is it n 
possible that a person might write that wo) 
thinking it was just a good descriptive wo: 
of a group that was an unorganized group 
people coming down without bothering to li 
themselves up. 


Professor Beaitie: I say it has been used || 
two stories in conection with demonstratio) 
but you do not see it anywhere else. 


If the businessmen, when they were cri} 
cizing Mr. Benson, walked into a hall in sm 
groups, they would not be called “A stragg) 
so you use this kind of semantics for) 
demonstration but you do not use it for sor: 
thing you favour. 

In Time as well, if Time likes a man “5 
strides into the room and shakes hands firny 
with the President”. If they do not like bi 
“Te shuffles into the room” and that is whe] 
am getting at here. 


—— 


Senator Prowse: Nobody ever walks in? 


Professor Beattie: The neutral connotai' 
would be to walk, yes. 


Senator Prowse: In other words you | 
suggesting that this would be a very su | 
kind of bias really? 


Professor Beattie: Subtle or semantic I's 
yes. 


{ 


Senator Prowse: Now, with the Viet } 
war, they did report it? 


Professor Beattie: They did report it, ye: 


Senator Prowse: And now the fact /¢ 
there were 23 pickets who came out; v 
group of 23 people came to protest. Whi} 
the population of London? 


Professor Beattie: Well, my figure for) 
population of London is 120,000 but the /¢ 
Press last week gave it somewhere arin 
180,000. 


The Chairman: The Free Press said 186 0 
I phoned the municipal office and they sel 
was 209,000. 


Professor Beattie: I am sorry. I meant > 
000 not 120,000. My figure was fe 


The Chairman: His figure in his brieiv 
180,000. My figure is 209,000. 


Senator Prowse: Well, 23 people woul)? 
be very many people. 


| 
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| Professor Beattie: No, that is true. 


| Senator Prowse: What I am thinking of is 
come from Edmonton and if I only got 23 
veople out to a political meeting I wouldn’t 
et very much space in the paper and I cer- 
ainly would not get a picture in it, The fact 
aat they got that much space can hardly be 
qe basis for an allegation of bias or a sup- 
ression of news. 


| Professor Beaitie: Well, in a way it would 
2 better to have no space at all. If all the 
iention you get is in the Toronto Telegram, 
ortainly it is a sort of a negative situation 
hhereas the NDP ends up with a minus 916 
. that count. Perhaps they would have been 
otter out of the paper altogether. 


Senator Prowse: Of course, again, you see, 
e figure of 916—I do not want to put you 
own—but you admit that this is a very arbi- 
ary semantic weighing. That has just been 
‘ken by this person and has not in my opin- 
ja been approved or adopted by anybody 
8e, has it? 


Professor Beattie: 
Jen used. 


Semantic studies have 


Senator Prowse: Who establishes we will 
tiltiply it by five for this and one for that 
éd by minus one for that? Who establishes 
tat weighing? 


Professor Beattie: My students. My fourth 
yar student who studied in consultation with 
nm. We set up a role but you see it all applies 
t all parties. 


senator Prowse: I know, but here you want 

t get this measurement and you had your 
On yardstick and nobody else used that 
Se kind of ruler. Is that not true? 


*rofessor Beattie: It doesn’t really matter 
Wat kind of ruler you use as long as you use 
tl same ruler on each party. 


\enator Prowse: I used to play chess with 
si son but I quit because he kept setting the 


Tes and the rules were the same for all of 
*xcept he would make them after the play. 


he Chairman: I think at. this point I 
Stuld say, Senator, I am sure it is not your 
inntion to quarrel with the academic integ- 
mH of that paper? 


enator Prowse: No. 


he Chairman: [ mean, the witness has 
bright these figures forward in good faith. I 
14314} 
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think the point Senator Prowse is making, if I 
can interpret him, is he is wondering if there 
wasn’t some bias built into these statistics and 
I think in making that point, Senator, you 
should be careful you are not questioning the 
integrity of the witness in bringing that infor- 
mation to us. 


Senator Prowse: No, I am not questioning 
anybody’s integrity. I will make that perfect- 
ly clear. 


The Chairman: Quite. 


Senator Prowse: What I am doing I am 
wondering about the accuracy of this form of 
measurement or the validity of it. It has noth- 
ing to do with anybody’s integrity. 


The Chairman: Is it a valid technique? 


Professor Beattie: I think many people in 
communications studies would say it is valid 
and others would say it is not valid. 

All I would say and I did say it is open to 
subjectivity. It is not a 100 per cent precise 
measurement. 


Senator Prowse: You cannot be precise, can 
you? Well, so far as we know there is no way 
anybody can. 


Professor Beattie: I do not think you can, 
especially when you are dealing with words. 
You are trying to define what is neutral or 
what is favourable or unfavourable. You have 
a word like “policeman”. You can say it is 
either a neutral or a favourable word but if 
this policeman is called a “pig” that is an 
unfavourable word to my mind and can be 
categorized that way. 


Senator Prowse: I think it would be gener- 
ally agreed it was. Now, the point I was get- 
ting at is this: you can establish by a series of 
views, evidence that would seem to indicate 
that there has been a great deal of bias in 
reporting news to the large majority of 
people in the London area. Is that a fair 
statement? 


Professor Beattie: I would not go that far. 


The Chairman: Before we go ahead I want 
to make sure Senator Prowse and Senators 
and all others understand that the survey you 
are talking about was not one made in 
London, it was in Toronto. 


Professor Beattie: Certainly. 


The Chairman: It was an election survey. 
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Senator Prowse: Yes, but I am talking 
about London because he has used this to 
illustrate. You cannot just arbitrarily take a 
figure. 


The Chairman: I did not want anybody to 
be confused. 


Senator Prowse: To go quickly over it, the 
point I am trying to get at is this. You have 
heard Senator Grosart earlier. You have 
heard other people; and you also have read 
and we have heard people say that newspa- 
pers strive for objectivity; but at every side 
of the reporting process, it starts with a selec- 
tion of facts, and then an interpretation of the 
facts and I think you even make the point in 
here somewhere, the question is: to tell the 
truth about the truth about the facts. 


Professor Beattie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: In other words have you 
got any suggestions as to how anybody is 
going to ensure that there can be complete 
objectivity in the reporting of news by any of 
the media? 


Professor Beattie: There can never be com- 
plete objectivity. There is no such thing as 
facts except you might say there are first- 
order facts, but a fact consists of a context in 
which that fact appears and you remove that 
context and no fact will really stand up on its 
own. 

It is a question of abstraction. We can say 
that this table is so long but who says wheth- 
er this table is a beautiful table or not? Is 
that a fact or not? It is just a question of 
opinion. 

You get very quickly from facts to opinion. 
We think first—as you mentioned—the selec- 
tion of facts. You select those facts that are 
favourable to your case if you really want to 
make a case. You reject those facts that are 
not. In that way Time magazine has so fooled 
the people into believing these are the facts. 

In the first place, you can never collect all 
the facts. You must make a selection of infor- 
mation as a sub-set of data. You cannot get 
all the information on any situation so you 
see those facts in all the situations. 

To answer your question, sir, I believe that 
a reporter should strive for objectivity know- 
ThAVee TONG Lave\ am 


Senator Prowse: Will fall short? 


Professor Beattie: ...is perhaps conditioned 
by his environment. He should strive for bal- 
ance and objectivity to the greatest degree. 
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Senator Prowse: We have had witnesse 
who have come and put two propositions { 
us. Some of them said, “We insist on complet 
objective reporting of the facts” and the 
they tried to separate the facts and opinio: 
We have other people like John Bassett wk 
says the name of the game is responsibilit 
People know the Telegram is published t 
John Bassett and that John Bassett is respor 
sible for what is in there, and if they do n 
like what is in there, they know I publish 
so they can make allowances. 


Now, of the two, the person who strives fi 
the impossible and ends up with somethi 
imperfect and the fellow who says, “It 
impossible to be perfect but this is my ve 
sion,” which one, in your opinion, bett 
serves the public interest? The devil yi 
know or the devil you do not know? 


Professor Beattie: I would rather the de} 
you can see if I had to make a choice, becavu 
I think that if a reporter or a writer puts |) 
byline on a story, and the more bylines t} 
better, and says, “I see the situation tl 
way”, you can read that report and you kn) 
who sends it, or at least you have got an idk 
about who sends it to you, and you know tlt 
this is in fact the way he looked at {? 
situation. a | 

We represent as a fact many things toc? 
that are really not facts. 


Senator Prowse: Let us take another 0}. 
You have suggested the papers might |t 
together and have more Canadian fore) 
correspondents overseas. - | 


Senator McElman: Excuse me. May I hie 
a supplementary on the former question® 


The Chairman: Yes, go ahead. 


Senator McElman: On this matter of //t 
and objectivity in the case of Dickins, witht 
going into all the details—you know Mr. 1(- 
kins, do you? 


Professor Beattie: Yes. 
Senator McElman: You have talked vih 
him. 


Professor Beattie: I met him the wk 
before I came up here. I interviewed hini 
this case. I interviewed people in the 1?é 
Press. 


Senator McElman: Your brief says ?¥ 
have dealt with him at some length. 
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‘Professor Beattie: Yes. 


‘Senator McElman: Did you also interview 
ry. Blackburn and Mr. Heine? 


Professor Beattie: I talked to Mr. Black- 
am in London. 


‘Senator McElman: In this particular case? 


Professor Beaitie: Yes. And I talked to Mr. 
jugh Bremner, who is the news editor of the 
jdio station, and I talked to one editor of the 
idio station on this issue. 


‘Senator McElman: Did you talk to Mr. 
jxine himself, the one who dealt with this, I 
llieve, from the information we have. 


| 
The Chairman: Where did he deal with it? 


Senator McElman: Was he not involved in 
te Pree Press end of it? 


The Chairman: In the Free Press end of it, 
js; Iam sorry. Murray Brown on the broad- 
Gting side and Mr. Heine on the Free Press. 


Professor Beattie: I did not talk to Mr. 
line, no. This was a radio station matter. I 
cild have talked to Mr. Heine about the 
rblication of that letter perhaps, but I did 
rt. 


Senator McElman: Did you talk with Mr. 
Town? 


Professor Beaitie: No, I did not talk to Mr. 
Fown, 


senator McElman: Would your answer to 
tise questions not fall into the category of 
vat we have just been discussing, the 
psentation of all the facts from the sources 
auilable? 


>rofessor Beattie: I think having talked to 

Eickburn himself and Hugh Bremner, the 
Nvs editor, and Ron Laidlaw the TV editor, 
al Gord Whitehead, another news editor, 
tls is about as far as I could go in getting 
tie for— 


jenator McElman: You did not think that 

V. Brown and Mr. Heine could have given 
yt information? It would have been useful 
tdiscuss it with them since they were, from 
tl standpoint of the broadcasting unit which 
Ws involved and the news editor which was 
tutedly very deeply involved in not proper- 
lyhandling the story, these are the people 
“ponsible, are they not, in each case? 
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Mr. Heine is responsible on the newspaper 
and Mr. Brown is responsible on the broad- 
casting side. 


Professor Beaitie: I think the two letters 
speak for themselves; the letter that he sub- 
mitted and the edited version of the letter 
and Bill Heine—I was here last Wesdnesday 
night when he did make a statement on this 
and heard that statement, and when Mr. 
Brown made a statement, and said John was 
not performing satisfactorily. He gave an 
opinion without facts. I took a note of this. 


Senator McElman: Yes, but was your brief 
not prepared in advance of that? 


Professor Beattie: Yes, it was. 


Senator McElman: Well, I am getting back 
to my basic question. Do you not think it 
would have been useful to a consideration of 
the whole discussion or the whole problem, if 
you will, that the two members, the ones 
basically responsible for the publication of 
the newspaper and the management of the 
radio station—the man who did not renew 
he contract—would your discussion with 
them not have been germane to the whole 
issue in getting a balance, fully factual? 


Professor Beattie: Well, I think having 
talked to Walter Blackburn himself and he is 
the man over the whole show there, and the 
radio people and the TV editor, I was just 
about covering the field. I could have gone on 
but there is a limit to the amount of time in 
interviewing I can do for this brief. 


Senator Prowse: Now, on page 32 you talk 
about Canadian foreign correspondents, and 
then you go on on the next pages and you 
deal very impressively and very convincingly 
with the difficulties that are presented to 
Canadians by the fact we do not have more 
foreign correspondents abroad. You suggest 
that the papers perhaps should do more. 


In view of the fact that we have figures 
that it costs probably a minimum of $35,000 a 
year in order to maintain one man abroad— 
almost anywhere—by the time you figure his 
salary and travelling expenses, and then to 
find a man who can speak the language of 
that particular country and who can get some 
background on it—I would think this would 
probably be the minimum figure. 


Do you think it would be practical for 
many more papers outside the big metropoli- 
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tan dailies, who are doing some of this 
now—to be sending out their own correspond- 
ents abroad? 


Professor Beattie: No. I would favour the 
Canadian Press as the CP has 103 newspapers 
and the CP is the best agency for that, and a 
pooling of their resources. 


If Mr. Bassett would put up money for the 
Canadian Press all the people of Canada 
would get the benefit through all the papers, 
not only the Telegram. 

If other firms could do the same, if the 
Toronto Star did the same, I think we could 
probably field a dozen correspondents. 


Senator Prowse: They have been asked this 
question. Their general attitude is they have 
been trying to sell the services to other 
papers in other parts of the country. The 
Southam service goes to all their papers. 
Thomson, I do not think makes any attempt 
at that. The Globe and Mail does it and then 
they make it available to anybody that wants 
to buy it. It is in the FP group. 

Then they usually have services involved, 
the Montreal Star has its Worldwide service, 
which is available for any paper that wants 
to buy it. And they have said the trouble is 
nobody wants to share the expenses with 
them. 


Professor Beattie: It seems to me you have 
a fragmented situation there where the Star 
can only afford, say, two or three correspond- 
ents abroad, whatever they have. They can 
only cover three capitals of the world. If they 
put that money into the CP pool, there would 
be three. The Globe would be another three. 
The Toronto Star some more. You could 
cover a dozen capitals. 


Senator Prowse: But the CP now does pro- 
vide services. They have men in these main 
places. They serve these main places with 
their men. From their New York office they 
have services of all the major international 
news agencies. 


Professor Beattie: Oh, yes. 


Senator Prowse: Reuters, Agence France- 
Presse, UPI, and Associated Press; and they 
bring it in that way. 

Now, we are getting a choice. We are get- 
ting somebody else’s opinion—at least it has 
filtered through presumably Canadian editors. 


Professor Beattie: Well, it is just filtered 
and no more. The men who sit at the New 
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York desk for CP or the London desk for CF 
are only able to process the copy. They 
cannot check back and relate back to th 
source of this, you see, and they do not hav 
many foreign correspondents as such in thi 
field who get news at the source. They had ; 
Moscow correspondent. He has been with 
drawn. They now have a Paris correspondent 
I think they have one or two in Washingtor 
But as far as I know they have only go 
probably three foreign correspondents now i 
the field. 


Senator Prowse: It is the same thing wit 
the CBC. They have agents or stringers ¢ 
somebody out there. 


Professor Beaitie: The CBC is bigger tha) 
the CP in terms of foreign correspondent 
They must have about seven men in the fie 
regularly and this is the largest Canadie 
foreign correspondents corps. 


Senator Prowse: Now, another thing th 
worries me about foreign news—let us tal 
the Biafra story. That was referred to he 
earlier today. There have been a lot 
reporters that have been sent over to Biaf 
and have you seen any two stories that loi 
the same? ; 


Professor Beattie: I cannot say I have, no! 
think they all take a different look at t? 
situation. 


Senator Prowse: And if we did have 
single one doing it, the complaint we he> 
had about CP is, because it has to serve tt 
newspapers, they just come down to the bi? 
bones, and although they have made a grt 
improvement, we are told, it still tends to? 
relatively dull reporting of the news. | 

What will we get if we had something lle 
that? We may be worse off than we € 
today. 


Professor Beattie: Personally, I think if | 
compare the dullness of C.P. against i 
colour stories that you see on foreign sit !- 
tions, if you want colour, you have to gcc 
Gordon Sinclair and the Llama in India iC 
that is colour, but just how accurate ¢ 
meaningful is it? 

Senator Prowse: If he stumbled on a fac i 
would be pure accident. 


Professor Beattie: No. I think the lesse/0 
two evils is this: as between colour and 
sort of neutrality of the CP. 
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I would like to see more neutral writing but 
_you had a dozen Canadian Press corre- 
yondents in that field it would not prevent 
ie Toronto Star from sending a man into a 
ally big situation that they think that 
quires for themselves alone. 


Senator Prowse: But the metropolitan dai- 
»s are not going to pay the whole shot of 
utting out a CP man to completely duplicate 
service they are already providing for their 
wn readers. That would be for the use of 
‘eir competitors; that is not practical. 


Professor Beattie: I suppose not. I suppose 
tey sort of look after their own interests first 
tt CP is supposed to be a co-operative news 
zency. 


Senator Prowse: Now, the next situation 
fmm a practical point of view is the one you 
sggest. You suggest maybe we could have a 
ntional newspaper set up by the Government 
ang the lines of the CBC. 

‘n view of the fact that the government of 
t: day, or whoever the government happens 
tibe, catches more heck because of the CBC 
tin probably anything else that happens; do 
yi think anybody in this country would 
sind for a minute and how long would any 
ernment last that attempts to set up its 
per? 

*rofessor Beattie: Well, the way I look at 
it): 


‘enator Prowse: A Canadian Izvestia, I 
spose. 


'rofessor Beattie: I would say I would look 
althat with some misgiving, but the CBC 
serally has kept well free of political con- 
tr. I think they have turned out some very 
acd programs. It is not really government— 
cctrolled. It is public—it is a Crown corpora- 
tii, so to speak. 


enator Prowse: That nobody can control. 


tofessor Beattie: And it is very difficult to 
cO:rol, yes. 


nator Prowse: They do not even have the 
mketplace control them. That is one of the 
cr.cisms, is it not? 


tofessor Beattie: Well, they seem to be 
mcing more and more into the marketplace, 
May mind. 


mator Prowse: If we wanted to do ih, 
Wcd the practical situation be that the press 
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attaché or the Third Secretaries or First 
Secretaries or authorized persons attached to 
Canadian missions abroad, might be able to 
send in a despatch for the use of the CP? 


Professor Beattie: I doubt if that would be 
a very workable plan. 


Senator Prowse: Would you think that a 
national newspaper could be set up in a way 
the public would believe it was not to be an 
instrument of government propaganda? 


Professor Beattie: Well, I think if it was set 
up like the CBC is set up and had its own 
correspondents as the CBC does. 


Senator Prowse: Of if the CBC would do it. 
Professor Beattie: Possibly. 


Senator Prowse: That is fine. Now, when it 
comes to the matter of owners; we have been 
told time and time again the reason that there 
is this increasing concentration and develop- 
ment of the chain, and you have referred to 
it, is because of the impact of taxes. I do not 
know whether we can do anything about this 
or not. There would be other things. 

There is a tendency for a person to want to 
sell the individual family-owned newspaper. 
The only people that can buy it is either 
somebody who has a lot of money in which 
case he may have other axes to grind, or else 
he owns a chain of newspapers. 

Now, we have protestations of those people 
who have chains that they allow their editors 
complete independence. This is their evidence 
and we have no evidence to the contrary, but 
even though they may, it is not desirable 
they should have too many or get too big, or 
have too many in one area. 


Now, have you got any suggestions as to 
how, when we are faced with the practicali- 
ties of a growing concentration, we can main- 
tain both the fact and the appearance of 
independence so that the public will be able 
to continue to have confidence in what they 
read in the newspapers or hear over their 
radios or see on their TV? 


Have you any practical suggestions to deal 
with this very, very serious problem? 


Professor Beattie: It seems to me that you 
have two alternatives, to start breaking up 
the chains that are there now or you can put 
through legislation that they will not be able 
to grow any larger. That is, as far as the 
physical plant is concerned. 
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Senator Prowse: You have more chains 
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Professor Beaitie: Well, I was making a 
comparison with the United States where 
there are many, manymore small chains. 
There are linkages of two or three of maybe 
six newspapers, and this sort of thing, and I 
think that is a little healthier than the situa- 
tion we have of six big chains. They are not 
all big, but six chains have 50% of the total 
circulation of the country. 

You wonder how this could have developed 
in view of the anti-combines legislation. 

I am not an expert in law, I do not know, 
but to my mind it is not a good situation. 


Senator Prowse: I would suggest to you 
that I have looked at American newspapers 
outside, about a half-a-dozen big metropolitan 
dailies. The average American city up to a 
population of over one million does not have 
a newspaper that can hold a candle to what 
we get in cities of 250,000 and up in this 
country. 


Professor Beattie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: In the amount of news and 
the quality of the news. 


Professor Beattie: I quite agree. 


Senator Prowse: They depend on their TV 
for an hour and a half of news and their big 
national dailies. 


Professor Beattie: I have found the quality 
of the average afternoon daily in the United 
States much lower than that in Canada, and I 
have spent summers in the United States on 
courses and whatnot. World news is poorly 
covered, real trivial news. 

I think our newspapers as a group are away 
ahead of the Americans. 

We are ahead of the British except for the 
Times maybe and the Manchester Guardian, 
but I think our papers are good. 

You know, you talk about British journal- 
ism. You have to talk about the Express, the 
Daily Mirror and the News of the World. 
Papers like that are not high quality. 


Senator Prowse: Now, there has been a 
suggestion made—let me read this to you and 
see what your reaction is. It is out of “Grass 
Roots Editor.” It is called “Revolt of Journal- 
ism, the Obligation for Survival,” and it is a 
speech by Mr. Bryce W. Rucker? 


Professor Beattie: Yes, I have read it. 
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Senator Prowse: Have you read this one? | 


Professor Beattie: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: He deals with the fact j 
here that the answer may be to put a profe 
sional newspaperman in charge of the who 
editorial section of the newspaper. In oth 
words, the same as businesses today are 1 
longer run by the owners but by profession) 
business managers. 


If we stop thinking of the newspaper 
terms of the, you know, little country edit 
whose job was to print the news and rai 
hell, but that we have coming up a group 
professionals and that we try to hasten t 
process by which they become real profe 
sionals; and that when you appoint an edit 
he is the fellow who has the whole respon 
bility for the news and such other people | 
probably ought to be with him. 

I think there are a couple of newspapers | 
Paris that do this and I understand that 1) 
German Newspapers Editors Unions ¢ 
working on it and may have had so): 
success. 

Do you think that may be a realis? 
answer to the problem here? 


Professor Beattie: I think it would be 2 
excellent answer. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, the own/- 
ship of a newspaper would just be anotir 
form of investment and the running 0: 
newspaper then would be the job for pro'}- 
sional people, who would have to perform): 
get fired. 


Professor Beattie: Well, senator, I thik 
that this is actually the case on some news? 
pers. The owner is not very active on KK 
paper. He has turned it over to |r 
editor-in-chief. 

You take an owner like John Bassett; 
believes in personal journalism. That is ny< 
the exception than the rule today, so I tl 
Bryce Rucker’ article is something I wile 
agree with and should be extended as rfl 
as is possible. This is: return the newsp:© 
to the newsman. This is really getting Ie 
to the editor as controller, a sort of Ji 
Dafoe editor, perhaps. 


The Chzirman: Before Senator Prowse fi 
on, I would point out to the Committee th)! 
is now ten-thirty. I gave commitments to tT 
tain senators and I am anxious to keep {)s 
commitments. The Committee is meetin @ 
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ven o’clock in the morning and I hope that the 
donourable Senator Prowse will keep that in 
nind. 

_ Senator Prowse: I will make this the last 
juestion. 


The Chairman: I do not mean to limit you. 


Senator Prowse: No. It is just one point 
hat I think it probably the most important 
hing he has talked about. 


Here I have found the quotation: 
“I firmly believe that the only solution 
is for the working journalists to assume 
complete unquestioned control of the 
news editorial operation of the news 
media. 

“Without doubt the working journalists 
of America have to be given a completely 
free hand, the desire, the drive, the guts, 
the know-how to make every medium of 

_ communications in this land a vital force. 
You have had the training and experi- 
ence to accomplish what generations of 
owners have failed to do. You have the 
right, indeed the obligation to demand 
control. You have precedents on your 
side.” 


ad then he goes on. 


This sets out the proposal. Now, is that a 
‘oposition for the future basis for a really 
‘ee and worthwhile communications media, 
it just the press, in your opinion? 


Professor Beattie: Well, I do think it is an 
izal and it is something I would favour. I 
jst wonder how many owners of media 
vuld be willing to back up that much. 


Senator Prowse: Well, the owners all say 
tky are going to have to sell. Even before 
I, Benson came out with his White Paper, 
ty said they had to sell; so if we are faced 
\th the inevitability that they have to sell, 
re somebody ought to be trying to sell 
S. 


I 


rofessor Beattie: Of course, you know as 
Jin Porter says in “The Vertical Mosaic”, 
ts policies of top editors are not that much 
d'erent than that of the owners. 


senator Prowse: Yes. But if the whole 

Wrking press is responsible for doing this, 
al you use the editorial conference—extend 
tlt into the management team and not just 
t! single light at the top of the pyramid. 
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Professor Beattie: In other words, you 
would democratize the newsroom and a lot 
of decisions would be made? 


Senator Prowse: Down to middle manage- 
ment anyway. 


Professor Beattie: Yes, I think it would be a 
very good idea. 


Senator Prowse: Thank you very much. 


The Chairman: Do any other senators have 
questions? 


That being so, I would just simply say, 
Professor Beattie, on my own behalf and on 
behalf of the senators that we are very 
grateful to you for a very useful documenta- 
tion and it is one which I am particularly 
anxious that the members of the Committee 
study. 


I do not think that has been possible be- 
cause of when we received it. I think we all 
do our homework. I think this particular 
document will be studied with great interest. 


As I point out now and will point out to the 
other members of the Committee, the docu- 
ment contains an enormous number of 
extremely useful statistics which quite frank- 
ly sets some of the problems we have been 
talking about into a perspective. It really 
hones in on some of the problems which con- 
cern us most. I can assure you it is a valuable 
documentation as such. I think it will be a 
valuable document for the Committee. 


Do you wish to add anything? 
I think this is a very thorough documenta- 
tion, and we are grateful for it. 


Professor Beattie: Thank you very much. 
No, I have nothing to add. I am talked out. 


Senator Prowse: 


comment? 


May I just add one 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: I would like to add to 
what you said. The thing I was impressed 
most with was the tremendous amount of 
personal work which you must have put into 
it in order to have completed it. 


The Chairman: I think the operative word 
is “perspective” and this paper helps to put it 
into perspective. 


Now, may I remind the senators the 


schedule for the balance of the week? 
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10 a.m. tomorrow the Canadian Association ous East and then the Toronto Star on Fri 
of Professional Journalists, and please note morning at 10 a.m. iz 
that is in Room 260N. Then we adjourn until - 2 E as 
four o’clock tomorrow afternoon and we have The meeting is adjourned. Thank Z ‘ 
Mr. Donald Cameron, editor of The Mysteri- The Committee adjourned. vo 
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COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


(15 Members) 


Quorum 5 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass public 
communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent and 
nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be known 
as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special Com- 
mittee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the Com- 
mittee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 

That ‘the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
_ November 6th, 1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 
mittee. 


iS<3 
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The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 


period. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative, on division.” 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1969. 

‘With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 

ourable Senator Langlois: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Mass Media. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 

ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, January 29, 1970. 


(15) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
_ Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 
Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Smith and Sparrow.—(7) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. Frank Drea, President, Canadian Society of Professional Journalists; 
Director, “Action Line’, The Toronto Telegram; 


Mr. Jeff Carruthers, member of Executive Board, Canadian Society of 
Professional Journalists; Science Reporter, The Ottawa Journal; 


Mr. Rae Corelli, member, Canadian Society of Professional Journalists; 
Legal Writer, The Toronto Star; 


Mr. Martin Goodman, Vice-President, Canadian Society of Professional 
Journalists; Managing Editor, The Toronto Star. 


At 1.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 4.00 p.m. 


At 4.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Everett, Mac- 
donald (Cape Breton), McElman, Prowse, Smith and Sparrow.—(7) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witness was heard: 


Mr. Donald Cameron, Ph.D., Associate Professor, The University of 
New Brunswick; Contributing Editor, The Mysterious East. 


At 6.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Friday, January 30, 1970, at 
10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST: 


Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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e SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
| EVIDENCE 


_ Ottawa, Thursday, January 29, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
fedia met this day at 10 a.m. 

Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
‘hair. 


|The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I 
yould like to call this session in order. I have 
ne announcement which I have made several 
imes. Please note that the brief from The Just 
ociety will not be received today at 2.30 so 
fter this morning’s session the next meeting 
fill be at 4 o’clock, upstairs, to receive the 
rief from Professor Donald Cameron of The 
Iysterious East. Both the meeting at 4 
‘clock and the meeting tomorrow at 10 
‘clock to receive the brief of The Toronto 
tar, will be held in the room upstairs. 
Following this morning’s meeting I would 
ke to ask the Senators to stay just five 
uinutes to talk about scheduling and subse- 
uent weeks. 


This morning we are receiving the brief 
‘om The Canadian Society of Professional 
ournalists. Sitting on my immediate right is 
fr, Frank Drea, who is President of the 
ociety and director of The Toronto Tele- 
ram’s Action Line. 

On my immediate left is Mr. Martin Good- 
‘ian, Vice-President of the Society and 
fanaging Editor of the The Toronto Star. 
On the right end of the table is Mr. Rae 
orelli, a member of the Society and a legal 
‘riter for The Toronto Star. 

At the left end of the table is Mr. Jeff 
arruthers, a member of the Society’s excu- 
ve board and a science writer for The 
‘ttawa Journal. 

‘I would just point out, as the brief does at 
1e top of page two, that I think it is impor- 
int to realize that the collective experience 
‘ this group embraces a wide number of 
apers in most regions of Canada, including 
oth wire services active in Canada. The 
enators will realize we have been anxious and 
main anxious, as well as hearing from pub- 
shers and owners and other people with spe- 
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cial views on communications, wherever pos- 
sible to hear from members of the working 
press. 

Mr. Drea, you have a brief which I don’t 
believe we have received and therefore per- 
haps you could read the brief and following 
that we will have some questions for you. I 
am sure they will be directed to other mem- 
bers of your panel as well. Mr. Drea. 


Mr. Frank Drea, President of the Canadian 
Society of Professional Journalists: Mr. 
Chairman, The Canadian Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists in pleased to appear before 
your Committee and welcomes the inquiry 
into the performance of the press. The pur- 
pose of our appearance is primarily to allow 
the Committee face-to-face contact with work- 
ing members of the profession, with people 
who are concerned about the standards of 
journalism and who have had a wide range of 
experience in it. Before I indicate some of the 
Society’s purposes and goals, I would like to 
introduce the delegation before you. Since 
Senator Davey has done that I will forgo that. 

I would like to say that Professor Ted 
Schrader would have been with us but unfor- 
tunately his health did not permit. That is 
why he is not here. 

The collective experience of this group 
embraces a wide number of papers in most 
regions of Canada, including both wire ser- 
vices active in Canada. Between us we have 
also done most of the jobs that exist on news- 
papers. I hope our broad knowledge of how 
newspapers work will prove of some use to 
the committee. While we are here as members 
of the Society, the views expressed in 
answering your questions are of course 
personal. 

Let me now explain the purpose of the 
Canadian Society of Professional Journalists. 

Reporters and editors in Canada’s print and 
electronic media are members of one profes- 
sional community. That community, to date, 
has lacked both a forum for discussion and a 
united voice. The Canadian Society of Profes- 
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sional Journalists was formed to provide such 
a forum and such a voice. 

The society holds that professionalism 
involves responsibilities both inside and out- 
side journalism. Inside, professionalism 
implies the conscious and determined pursuit 
of high standards. Outside, it implies a united 
effort to strengthen the rights and enlarge the 
usefulness of the profession. 

The founders of the Society were members 
of the Sigma Delta Chi, an American-based 
professional association, who recognized that 
only a specifically Canadian organization 
could promote the necessary dialogue and 
participation among Canadian journalists. 

The Society proposes to work for higher 
professional awareness: 

By fostering the interchange of ideas and 
the growth of fellowship among journalists 
from different media, and by assisting and 
co-ordinating the work of specialized groups 
working in the interests of weekly newspa- 
permen, radio and TV news directors, busi- 
ness paper and industrial editors and others. 

By putting the special skills of senior 
professionals at the disposal of the member- 
ship through seminars and workshops, and 
creating a platform for newsmakers to speak 
to journalists on an informal basis; 

By researching the state of journalism edu- 
cation and recruitment and making recom- 
mendations for improvement; and by bring- 
ing working journalists into contact with 
journalism students and educators. 

The Society proposes to strengthen the 
position of journalism in society: 

By fostering freedom of information; 

By the legal and moral support of journal- 
ists adjudged to be victims of illiberal or 
restrictive law or practise; 

By the submission of professional opinion 
to governmental and other inquiries into the 
media; 

By concern for the maintenance of Canadi- 
an-owned and Canadian-operated organs of 
information and opinion; 

By professional recognition of outstanding 
achievement in all media. 

The main concern of the Society in this 
appearance is the professionalism of those 
involved in journalism. 

The survival of an accurately informative 
press in Canada surely is the primary concern 
of this committee. 


No one suggests that the Senators have 
arrogated, this function to themselves. But 
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perhaps it was not unrealistic to have hope 
that the proceedings would point the way t 
this goal by clarifying issues and identifyin; 
problems; by compelling the industry throug] 
exposure to examine itself and its resources 
to seek out the leaks in its roof and th 
cracks in its walls. 


If this is a valid supposition then the almos 
complete lack of testimony and _ senatoria 
inquisitiveness directed to the professions 
standards of news reporters can only b 
described as dismaying. 


A newspaper cannot be informative an 
imaginative unless its reporters, on balance 
are informative and imaginative; becaus 
reporters—the newspaper’s own and thos 
employed by the agencies which supplemer 
its coverage—supply virtually all the materiz 
available for publication. | 

Good editors thus cannot create an intell 
gently informative newspaper with ra’ 
material provided by poorly-qualified repor 
ers. | 

Nor can a newspaper staff its desks wit 
good editors unless it has a pool of od 
reporters to draw from. There is no suc 
thing as a good editor who was a bad report 
for the simple reason that both tasks demar 
roughly similar talents, although different 
applied, good judgment, perception, a shai 
eye for relevance, the ability to sense tl 
presence or proximity of “news” and tl 
reflexive instinct to know what to do with it. 

For these reasons, this Society regards hij, 
professional reporting standards, vigorous 
pursued, as indispensable to the presence . 
an attractive, intelligent and aggressive pre} 
in Canada. 

What troubles us is that so few newspape;} 
are actively committed to this concept. 

The Toronto newspapers and those in| 
handful of metropolitan centres elsewhere | 
Canada operate summer training programm 
for university students whose desire to en'r 
journalism is accompanied by the glimnr 
of talent. 
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But few, if any, newspapers in Cana 
have really explored the possibilities 
upgrading news reporting standards by su 
means as leaves of absence for universy 
special language class}; 
or staff exchare 


refresher courses, 
workshops, seminars 
projects. 
The Universities of Carleton (Ottaw), 
Western Ontario (London) and Lal 
(Quebec) have journalism departments. iit 
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‘their relationship with the communications 
media apart from the cities in which they are 
located is remote to say the least. They oper- 
‘ate no communications research centres and 
because they function entirely at the univer- 
‘sity level they have little if anything to con- 
tribute to the professionalism of a reporter 
who has been working for 5, 10 or 15 years. 

| It is, therefore, not difficult to see why 
excellence in news reporting has been, his- 
torically, a “bootstrap” exercise by the 
individual newsman who, having defined his 
own goals or having observed his shortcom- 
ings, sets out to achieve or to remedy largely 
on the strength of his own unaided resources 
of intellect, ambition and craftsmanship. 

| The lone pursuit of professional goals, 
university teaching centres that follow rather 
than lead, employers who remain aloof from 
w indifferent to the standards of practice— 
1one of these fragmented states can be per- 
nitted to continue indefinitely if the com- 
nunications media of this country are to meet 
he challenges inherent in an increasingly 
tomplex and demanding society. 


_ The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Jrea. Do you wish to add anything to that 
ormal statement or do any of your colleagues 
vish to add anything, or should we proceed 
o the questions? 


Mr. Drea: I think the questions. I think that 
3 really what is relevant. 


|The Chairman: I think Senator Prowse is 
ding to begin the questioning this morning. 


Senator Prowse: I will go to the first one on 
age 5: 

“Tf this is a valid supposition then the 

almost complete lack of testimony and 

senatorial inquisitiveness directed to the 

professional standards of news reporters 

can only be described as dismaying.” 
Ihave had during the course of this hear- 
ig two people who came to me and said why 
yn’t we dig into something, and I have said 
» them “All right, give me the facts.” The 
aswer is “Well, I am not going to stand up 
ad get crucified and lose my job and not get 
tother job.” 

Now have you got anything to tell us 
at we ought to be digging into that we 
ven’t dug into? Without facts, how do we 
8 without making fools of ourselves? 


Mr. Drea: Well, Senator, when we put this 
‘Tagraph in we were not talking about dig- 
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ging into certain things that are underneath 
the surface or apparently underneath the sur- 
face. I am like you, I frankly don’t think they 
are there. If they were, they would come for- 
ward with facts. 

One of the things that is disturbing to 
people whose careers are in this business 
—and mine has been for almost 20 years and 
Mr. Corelli has been longer and Mr. Carruth- 
ers is just starting out—one of the things that 
is dismaying about this Committee, and 
granted you have no control over it, has been 
the pushing forward of some very time- 
honoured myths. What we are concerned 
about is when this Committee is over and the 
report is written and it is forgotten, as it will 
be in a year because it is not hot news any 
more, the legacy of this Committee is going to 
be the perpetuation of certain myths: such as 
that newspaper copy is tampered with 
according to certain interests. If this is true— 
and I suggest to you it is not, because we 
went in the beginning to look for people and 
promised them a great deal of anonymity and 
we couldn’t find anyone. 

What we are concerned about is a year 
from now, that the legacy of such an impor- 
tant Committee as this is going to be all that 
these myths which I don’t think are true are 
going to be perpetuated in the public mind. 


The Chairman: Let us take that myth as an 
example. Why do you think it is going to be 
perpetuated by this Committee? 


Mr. Drea: Oh, I don’t think it will be per- 
petuated by this Committee but it was 
brought forward here and this is the thing 
somebody is going to remember. 


The Chairman: If I may say, it is brought 
forward here quite frequently but as fre- 
quently as it is brought forward it has been 
denied, so surely we might have the reverse 
effect to the one which you fear? 


Mr. Drea: No, I really don’t think so. I 
think the myth has been with us so long that 
any credence put into it here, such as some- 
body just saying it, automatically pursues it. I 
think the other thing we are concerned 
about... 


The Chairman: Before you go on to that, 
and I know that Senator Prowse will forgive 
me—and still on this question of tampering, I 
must say that I have shared the experience 
that Senator Prowse speaks of. I have had 
reporters in the press gallery and I have had 
reporters from Toronto during the course of 
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these hearings who have come to me. It has 
certainly happened more than once. They say 
“You are not digging into the facts. The pub- 
lishers are covering up...and so on. “There 
is this sort of tampering.” 

. 1 think it is important to put it on the 
record that in every single instance we chal- 
lenged the person to give us the specific in- 
formation and we would put it to the pub- 
lishers. If I may give an example, the 4th 
Estate in Halifax had an article which said 
the Chronicle-Herald ‘censors the news”. 
Now we put that specific question to Mr. 
Dennis last Friday and he denied it. With- 
out proof we cannot go any further than we 
have. We must, of course, as we do, accept 
Mr. Dennis’s word at face value. 

That is the repeated experience we have 
had and while we will turn specifically to the 
point here I think I would also caution you 
before making judgment on the Committee, 
either relating to the ones we have discussed 
or to the ones you are going to discuss, I am 
sure that all you have been able to read are 
the reports that have appeared in the press. I 
am not quarrelling with their accuracy. I am 
not quarrelling with their thoroughness, but 
in a study which has been exhaustive— 
there are days we have been here nine and 
ten hours—it is physically impossible, nor 
would we expect the newspapers to report all 
the impressions and facts. 

I would urge you before making too many 
judgments to make a point of reading the 
transcripts. 

I am sorry, Senator Prowse... 


Mr. Martin Goodman, Vice-President, The 
Canadian Society of Professional Journalists: 
Why would you expect Dennis to say “Yes, I 
tamper with the news’? If I were a Commit- 
tee going out to try and do this I would 
function as a reporter. You have a research 
staff headed by a very competent gentleman 
and you could match the news as it appears. I 
am not taking this as an example but if you 
want to make the point it seems to me the 
way you make the point is to go out and look 
at the news and say “All right, why is this 
news? What happened in this instance? This 
is what appeared in the newspaper, how did 
you come to these judgments? How did the 
reporter determine it? How did the editor 
who handled it determine it?” 

Then you begin to put to a man the ques- 
tion which he can answer and explain accord- 
ing to that paper’s values of what news Issel 
am really dubious that by asking a publisher. 
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“Do you tamper with the news?” that you are 
going to get a “Yes” answer. 


Senator Prowse: When you ask that ques- 
tion you know what the answer is going to 
be. That may or may not worry him. The 
answer may or may not worry his conscience. 
You know what the answer is going to be. I 
don’t know whether you have read Louis 
Nizer’s book My Day in Court. He talked in 
there about the rule of probability. Do you 
remember that? The rule of probability 
simply stated is this: Given a certain set of 
facts you can assume that in the ordinary 
course of human conduct there will be other 
additional facts you ought to assume or you 
can assume. Were there any? For B to result 
from A there must have been some things in 
between. 

Now when these questions are asked ovel 
the whole thing I would think that when the 
report comes to be written, we are going tc 
have to consider the rule of probabilities a: 
well as the evidence; but the reason I askec 
the question was not to defend the Senate bu 
to put a burden on the people and to put ou 
a public invitation at this time to anybod: 
who has specific information. It is all ver; 
well to say “Go and get it. Put your researc! 
Stafieon! Its 

Now we have spent a hell of a lot of mone; 
on research right now getting some basi 
things and if we were to send out our blood 
hounds, which is undoubtedly what they woul 
be called, sniffing into every newspape 
morgue in Canada and then going back an 
checking on stories to see whether they wer 
correct, can’t you guess right now what kin 
of editorials would be screamed from ever 
newspaper in the country about what Ww 
were trying to do to freedom of the press? 


Mr. Drea: I think you may have misinte 
preted me. You and I are not going along tl 
same line. When we started out you said th 
you had heard lots of talk and when you sa 
“Okay fine, here is your opportunity; lei 
have the facts,” you couldn’t produce any..- 


Senator Prowse: Nobody has produced ai] 
yet. 


Mr. Drea: Nobody has produced any to yol 


The Chairman: In fairness, nobody is wi: 
ing to produce any. 


Mr. Drea: Well, I want to go a little It 
further because we have done in the Toror 
area what you have suggested. We went ct 
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nany, many weeks ago and we put the word 
iround, particularly in Toronto or any place 
se, if they ever knew of anybody we would 
yrotect them—and there are ways people can 
ve protected—and no takers. I myself have 
racked down three or four reports where 
yeople say they are outside of the business, 
ouldn’t get along in the business, their social 
omscience was impeded and so on and so 
orth. I have gone and talked to them and it 


fi 


3 not true. They couldn’t document it. 


Now I am not suggesting that these people 
‘on’t feel in their own minds they have been 
mpeded, but when it comes down to docu- 
ienting it or showing what a reasonable 
‘erson would think was tampering with the 
‘ews... Frankly I don’t think in the met- 
opolitan area, and certainly in my own 
Xperience I have never been tampered with; 
have never been dictated to. I have done the 
iost sensitive things, covered the most sensi- 
ve areas on a metropolitan newspaper that 
iere are to cover. I was the labour columnist 
wv almost nine years and I was never dictat- 
1 to; I was never told anything. As a matter 
‘ fact I was encouraged to go out and do 
tings. I think that this is true in Toronto 
2cause certainly the people who are on the 
her papers competing against me, they were 
ding precisely the same thing. 

‘Now I am in an area where I handle the 
tblic, where basically I am taking com- 
aints from the public. Now according to the 
yth, I should be shackled and everything 
se because all these things involve advertis- 
‘g. Iam not shackled; I am not bothered; I 
not anything. Nobody ever talks to me 
out whether somebody is an advertiser or 
%t. The only way I know is if I happen to 
ad the paper and see the ad. 

‘The point that concerns me, and I am sure 
‘meerns the people here, one of the difficul- 
‘s in getting professionalism in the daily 
fess In Canada is that unfortunately we 
‘fler from a legacy that has come up from 
2 United States and that is “You can’t 
llieve anything you read in the newspa- 
Ir”—this is the legacy of William Randolph 
harst. 

Senator Prowse: Or Huey Long or William 
w#erhart in Alberta. 


I 

Mr. Drea: Well, I understand his place has 
fne rock-and-roll. I think these are things 
‘it the Canadian public, because of the par- 
tolar communications set-up we have where 
fost anything that happens in the States is 
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automatically assumed to be happening in 
Canada six months later or so, we have this 
legacy and it is very difficult to talk to people 
and tell them the good things that newspa- 
pers are doing when they are doing it. The 
trouble is that everybody expects a newspa- 
per to be very good. Nobody praises a news- 
paper. They condemn them for the editorials 
and they condemn them for the make-up or 
what have you but they never say what it has 
done. 


For instance, no one suggests that the 
monument to John Bassett in Toronto is the 
fact that all the people on construction pro- 
jects are now wearing hard hats. This is the 
monument. Before he took up the cause for 
industrial safety in the province they didn’t 
wear hard hats and they died at the rate of 
15 or 20 a year. Now they wear hard hats and 
nobody dies. Nobody suggests, you know, this 
is the monument. 

Nobody suggests that the Telegram got the 
minimum wage scale in Ontario. Nobody says 
that is the memorial. Now everybody criti- 
cizes the Telegram or somebody because they 
don’t like the particular scale of the wage. 

The Star spent millions of dollars over the 
years, not only in terms of newsprint but in 
terms of cost, paving the way for Medicare 
and hospital insurance in this country. I think 
it would have come anyway but certainly The 
Star invested heavily in bringing social pro- 
gress to this country. Now when you get your 
OHSIP card or whatever you have in the 
provinces, your hospital card, nobody has on 
top of it “Thanks to The Daily Star.” Nobody 
Says anything about these things. 

The difficulties are when you go to the 
public and try to explain these things to 
them. The newspapers can’t or they say you 
are blowing your own horn or the reporter is 
blowing his own horn. What we are con- 
cerned very much about is that if you really 
look at the cumulative press reports—and I 
have a scrap book and I have read them 
through again last night—taking into account 
not specialized interests you have, or the 
Committee has, or we have, but the average 
reader on the street, if he turns back in the 
paper the whole thing seems to centre around 
two objects: end the succession duties so we 
can have independent newspapers. This 
comes up time and time again. Secondly “We 
do a good job but Canada is kind of a poor 
country and there really is not enough money 
around to do the wonderful job we would like 
to do for you.” 
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I really think, without being cynical, this is 
what is being left in the public mind and this 
is one of the reasons we are here today. We 
think we have got suggestions which are 
practical and which will, we would think, 
improve the quality of the press in Canada. 

We think that the time has come to put on 
the record certain things about the press in 
Canada. 

I think we have done more this morning in 
about 20 minutes about setting forth things in 
a condensed form than the Committee has 
done... 


Mr. Jeff Carruthers, Member of the Canadi- 
an Society of Professional Journalisis Execu- 
tive Board: Could I add someting? 


The Chairman: Mr. Carruthers, yes. 


Mr. Carruthers: One thing that has been 
bothering me, you are talking about the 
public image and what the press has done 
and what it doesn’t do. I am a science writer 
meeting with so-called public officials and 
scientists and one of the things that is coming 
up more and more commonly has been the 
so-called criticisms of the press, the press’s 
role in covering things such as pollution and 
DDT, et cetera. At a conference in which four 
members of the panel were leading experts in 
Canada there was criticism of the press for 
supposedly sensationalizing it, playing it up 
and using stuff just to sell newspapers. 

This hasn’t come out in this Committee yet 
but this is the type of thing people think of 
the press. When you question them after and 
you ask them “Why haven’t you people 
spoken up...” They complain about Pollution 
Probe in Toronto and all the fuss they have 
caused and you ask some scientists and they 
say “Well, they are so low we would not want 
to respond to them.” 

This concerns me. I think that perhaps 
Frank may have given a wrong impression. I 
think there is a lot to be done in the press. I 
think one of the problems that you are run- 
ning into is people coming to you complain- 
ing. To me they may be the problem of the 
generation gap. I know it is a hackneyed 
phrase... 


Senator Prowse: That is not the problem 
we are talking to you about, Mr. Carruthers. 


Mr. Carruthers: What happens here is 
sometimes there is a difference in values. 
What Frank may consider to be totally free 
rein a young reporter may not. The young 
reporter may want to do things Frank doesn’t 
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want to do. I don’t know. This is what i: 
happening—a lot of students are coming int 
journalism with a different idea of what the; 
want to do and if they are not allowed to dc 
it they are going to feel they are stymied. 


Senator Prowse: This is, you think, part o 
the basics? | 


Mr. Carruthers: I don’t know. 
The Chairman: Mr. Corelli? 


Mr. Rae Corelli, Member of The Canadia; 
Society of Professional Journalists: Mi 
Chairman and Senator Prowse, I have a sligh 
feeling that we are not answering the ques 
tion. In the beginning you suggested. to us i 
our criticism of the Senate in this area w 
had perhaps overlooked the fact that yo 
had been given too few facts to go on. 


Senator Prowse: I was trying to put som 
body else on the spot. 


Mr. Corelli: I do suggest to you in the are 
of professional standards for reporters thei 
are probably few facts to go on. In any evel 
what we are dealing with here are concep 
which are vague, to say the least, not y' 
defined or implemented on a nationally reco; 
nizable scale. There are no specific province) 
to-province paper standards which are anal 
gous to, say, medicine or law. The busine 
standards tend to vary from one paper to tl 
next depending on that paper’s concept | 
what it is going to do. ) 

What we think—and I like to think I a 
speaking for my colleagues here—what |: 
would like to see you perhaps inquire into, i 
this is again not too vague, is into this phra? 
we used: “The professional standards of ne 
reporters.” We would like to evoke your cu 
osity as to what the standards might be } 
the Telegram or the Star as they are reflect! 
in the climate within which we work. 


Perhaps to stretch it to the point of 12 
ridiculous and to answer our own questi, 
these standards are probably almost certairy 
to be the highest in Canada on the larg t 
papers for the simple reason that in Torolo 
there is not only size but also competit: 
relationships one to another. I think t 
declines markedly as you go down the sce 
both in circulation and in the competite 
picture. 

There is a very strong desire, I think, 0 
the part of virtually everybody in this btl- 
ness to achieve as a group some kind» 
unanimity of view toward what we oughi:c 
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se, toward what we ought to be doing, toward 
, kind of unifying concept of responsibility. I 
think that responsibility and responsiveness 
0 responsibility is what this is all about. We 
are sort of fragmented now, sort of reaching 
‘or this. Perhaps you can help us find it. 


_ Senator Prowse: I think in fairness I should 
ay this as part of this discussion: I don’t 
hink that any publisher or representative of 
i publisher has appeared before this Commit- 
ee without being asked what they do about 
vecruitment, what they expect of their report- 
rs; and the fairly good measure of job stand- 
ird, what pay rate and why their pay rates 
ire not better. 


Senator McElman: And whether 


aterfere. 


they 


| Senator Prowse: Whether they interfere. 
low the question of whether you interfere 
lways worries me. As a lawyer I know you 
on’t ask a question if you are not going to 
et the answer you want. You want to be ina 
osition to prove that the guy is lying to you. 
Inless you are in that position you don’t ask 
ae question when the facts may give you the 
nswer without it being asked. 


Let me say this to you, let us pursue this 
ne: I think you people probably more than 
my other group that has appeared before 
s—at least as well as one or two others in 
de same position as yourselves—are in a 
osition to tell us what those standards 
aould be. Have you any suggestions to make 
n what those standards should be? Are you 
‘il in an area of trying to find out? 


Mr. Corelli: I think we do but I am wonder- 
ig if they go beyond concepts and ideals. I 
fonder if they really can be nailed down. 


Senator Prowse: If you can’t nail them how 
an we? 


Mr. Corelli: I appreciate that. That is why 
am also apologetic at not being as helpful as 
‘might be. I think standards have to be those 
erhaps ideally of any profession, if in fact 
iis is going to be a profession. Then it seems 
)me logical that journalism at the reporter 
vel in the beginning should be a process 
hich begins with education at the university 
vel. It should progress through the granting 
‘a degree in this specialty; it should make 
vailable in almost as widespread fashion as 
edicine or law the graduate courses leading 
/a master’s degree; it should have a practis- 
‘g code of ethics for its members; it should 
ive a set of standards of practice which are 
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minimal in nature—below these things we 
won’t tolerate aberrations. 


It should ideally be self-regulatory. It 
should perhaps be backed up by staturory 
authority to be self-regulatory. 


How we get from where we are to that 
point and whether it is even desirable to go 
to that point—perhaps some of the others 
have some other ideas to offer. 


Senator Prowse: How long did it take to 
get hard hats? You have to start somewhere. 


Mr. Carruthers: I don’t think it is as simple 
as that. One of the things that I keep on 
pushing is this idea of professionalism. As 
you say it is tremendously fragmented and 
differs from city to city. Now what we have 
to aim at is a common level of professional- 
ism across the country. One of the ways I 
think you can do this is by starting with the 
people who are going into the profession, the 
community colleges and universities we have 
in this country, and developing in them this 
professional feeling, you know, and letting 
them bring it up. It is, I suppose, like bilin- 
gualism—it is going to take a period of years 
before the new breed of total professionals. 
There are professionals in journalism now but 
this is the way I think it could be made to 
grow. It is going to be up to people to define 
these things and give them to people respon- 
sible for education. They will, of course, have 
their own ideas and slight variations. They 
have to be instilled in the people. 


Mr. Drea: I think a good analogy might be 
that the journalist in this country is roughly 
Where the doctor, dentist and lawyer were 
about 1885. 


Senator Prowse: At least that far. 


Mr. Drea: Yes. There were no standards. 
Some people articled and some were not. If 
you couldn’t make it in one city you went 
west or north. The doctors had to organize 


themselves. The dentists had to organize 
themselves. The lawyers had to organize 
themselves. 


Senator Prowse: 
union! 


Boy, we have a good 


Mr. Drea: Yes, you do; it is quite true. You 
had to do it yourself. It was in the common 
interest and this was the one unifying force. 
It was not to make more money in any of 
these professions. It was in the common good. 
Medicine wanted to get rid of the quacks; law 
wanted to get rid of the Shylocks. 
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The Chairman: What do you want to get 
rid of now? 


Mr. Drea: Incompetence. 


The Chairman: I have one point and I think 
that this is a very important point. I have 
been intending to ask this all morning. Your 
references to date understandably have been 
repeatedly of and from the Toronto area. 
We would be interested in your assessment of 
professionalism, or if you will of incompe- 
tence, where it exists in other areas of the 
country. 

Are you or your group competent to make 
that kind of judgment for us? If we have to 
discuss the standards we will but as well as 
discussing the standards, where are the prob- 
lems which concern you greatest? Obviously 
from what you have said they are of least 
concern in Toronto, I gather? Where are they 
greatest? 


Mr. Drea: Let us do it on the positive side 
rather than the negative side. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Drea: I think the problems for this 
profession are, I think, problems also for the 
community. We are concerned about the level 
of professionalism in the medium size Canadi- 
an community, not the metropolitan areas, 
not the big cities, but cities of fifty to one 
hundred thousand where there is one newspa- 
per, where it is a monopoly. It may not be a 
monopoly under the Combine Act but it is a 
monopoly in communications. We are con- 
cerned about there. Who are the people who 
are reporting the local news? Are these 
people competent to bring up local issues? 
Because I think there are as many local issues 
in the medium community as in a big com- 
munity. They may be smaller in scale but I 
think the thing is still there. 

We have common problems all across the 
country regardless of how big the population 
is. 

What dismays me is—and I travel the prov- 
ince of Ontario from north, south, east and 
west—I am probably in communities that 
other people are not in this business because I 
do some things for the Government of 
Ontario—what concerns me is the total lack 
of the local issues. These are in communities 
where the newspaper is the sole method of 
information. 


It is great to say you get the CBC National 
News but what does the CBC National News 
have to say about Peterborough unless there 
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is something sensational? They are dependen 
on the local newspaper. You go to the loca 
newspaper and start looking at the peopl 
who are there and some of them have bee! 
there a long time and they are good. The 
might not be very good in Toronto but the: 
are good in their own place. What concern 
you is there are no standards. Somebod: 
comes in and that is all. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, they tak! 


a boy out of high school to replace a senio 
reporter and by the time the public find ov 
that they are being short-changed he probe 
bly has enough knowledge... 


Mr. Corelli: I don’t think the public finc 
out. You asked about some other areas i 
Canada. Obviously this puts us in a kind ¢ 
embarrassing position... 


The Chairman: I don’t want to embarras 
you. 


Mr. Corelli: No; but in response to you 
earlier observations you keep getting peop. 
running around hiding behind the furniture. 
worked for some papers in this country, or 
paper in the under 20,000 circulation, 
daily—one of a group of dailies—who; 
common owner has been frequently in tl 
news arising from proceedings of this Con 
mittee. Now this newspaper was staffed | 
some very competent journalists who we 
obviously in the minority since the publish 
of the paper was not prepared to pay mon 
to good reporters. I am not sure he knew 0) 
if he fell over him in the hall. 


Senator Prowse: With the lights on. — 


Mr. Corelli: With the lights on. It was} 
terrible newspaper. It was consistently ter): 
ble, at least it had that going for it. The? 
were some excellent people working for 
and this may seem like an anomaly but thy 
were there and did jobs as best they cou. 
The trouble is that this is a one-paper towr! 
am speaking of. Actually a two-paper tov 
because the afternoon and morning editios 
were published by the same people. The sat’ 
people wrote both papers, the presses turn 
out both papers, the same trucks deliver] 
the papers. The terrible thing about this fra 
that level down—if you can believe anybo/ 
going any further down... 


Senator Prowse: Oh, there is lower. 


Mr. Corelli: The terrible thing is there 
no yardstick for these people to use. In ot! 
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words, when I was on that paper—and this 
was back a great many years—you got the 
feeling this was the best paper around 
because you were working for it. There was 
no reference point. You read the other papers 
‘once in a while and you got a Toronto Star 
/when the mail came through but normally 
you read other papers of a similar kind and 
they were also all bad, so relatively you 
looked very good. 


This is a problem with journalism—nothing 
sifts down to that level that makes an impres- 
\sion. In other words, these people don’t look 
around and say “This is a hell of a way to 
publish a news story. Look what the Toronto 
Star or the Globe and Mail or the Montreal 
Star did with it.” They have no critical judg- 
ment; they have no social conscience. There is 
no basis for comparison. They get no better 
because they don’t know that they are that 
bad. They tend to be rather smug and self- 
satisfied and go on grinding out this rubbish 
day in and day out. The only thing that 
disturbs the status quo is the balance sheet at 
‘the end of the year and then the repercussion 
is purely financial rather than editorial. 


I am speaking here from a limited experi- 
ence but this has been my experience at that 
level of newspapers in Canada. 


Senator Prowse: Let me ask two questions. 
I want to deal with the question you raised 
first about a couple of good myths. I speak 
‘with some feeling as I earned my living as a 
‘working newspaperman for eight years. My 
ambition was that I might get to work on a 
Toronto newspaper but some things inter- 
vened. Maybe I would have never made it 
anyway! 


The two myths are these: one, newspaper 
reporters never bother to get the facts. Two, 
they can take the minimum of information 
and blow it up into a big story. 


_ Now will you answer the first one: they 
don’t get the facts; why people don’t read 
everything they think they ought to read 
When they are interviewed by a newspaper- 
ee and everything that they said was not 
there. 


Secondly, will you answer the one about 
whether newspapers do take just a teensy 
weensy bit and then blow it right up. Let’s 
jeal with these two myths, which I consider 
‘them to be. Let’s hear what you have to say. 
You fellows know what gets in the paper. 


Mr. Drea: We believe that we 


get accused 
of doing it. 
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Mr. Corelli: My first reaction is kind of a 
wistful one because on the newspaper I work 
for the absence of facts tends to be a matter 
for repercussion from the people I work for 
rather than the people who read _ the 
newspaper. 


Senator Prowse: You are answering the 
second one first. 


Mr. Corelli: Maybe, yes. I don’t know what 
all the facts are in any given situation. I don’t 
suppose that anyone does. If I am assigned to 
report a story I get the facts to the extent 
that I have in my judgment a fully rounded, 
balanced story, at least to the best of my 
ability. When do you reach that point? I don’t 
know. Experience tells you you don’t need to 
say any more about this point. 


What happens is quite often this sort of 
situation arises in covering a meeting where 
two or three people are taking part in a 
panel. This happened the day before yester- 
day to one of my colleagues. He was covering 
a meeting at which three people spoke at 
various times and he was apparently of the 
opinion that what one man said was not very 
important and he concentrated on the other 
two. In the process of employing his news 
judgment he says, “From my experience in 
this specialty of reporting, these things are 
more newsworthy,” and he was called up by 
three different people 20 minutes after the 
first edition was on the street. The three 
people were the man he had not quoted at all, 
that man’s wife and that man’s brother-in- 
law. All of whom said “Why didn’t you put 
anything in there about Harry...” or what+ 
ever his name is. He had included the man’s 
name and I think he included enough of what 
Harry had said to justify his presence at the 
meeting. Now Harry and his wife and his 
brother-in-law would all have joined the club 
and said “That is so typical of newspapers. 
They never get all the facts.” 


This is one of our problems and I think a 
problem that may be involved with communi- 
cations between the profession we are 
attempting to define here and the public; not 
necessarily the newspaper but the profession. 
Maybe this is another reason to strive for a 
professional organization. 


Senator Prowse: What I was getting at is 
this: every news story of necessity requires 
the selection of what the person who is writ- 
ing the story, and then his editor, decided are 
essential facts to the story. Is this not true? 


Mr. Corelli: Yes. 
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- Senator Prowse: Which means that a whole 
lot of the stuff you get and a lot of the 
interviews you get, you decide have no rele- 
vance to the story. 


Mr. Corelli: Yes. 


_ Mr. Carruthers: This is a personal thing 
based on my limited experience. If I am writ- 
ing a story and I can devote enough time to 
it, almost inevitably I have five pounds of 
facts and I use really like one pound. 


Senator Prowse: Because of space limita- 
tion? 


Mr. Carruthers: Not only because of space 
limitation. A lot of stuff is redundant and a 
lot of stuff is not relevant to the story. It was 
relevant to the whole picture you went into 
first but when you came back you fixed your- 
self on part of it and some of it then is no 
longer relevant. So I think if one is a good 
reporter, when he writes a story he has all 
the facts but he can only use a few. He has 
all the facts at his disposal and with his skill 
he takes all the facts and tries to represent 
them in the best fashion he can. 


I think the case you brought out is just 
being nit-picky for the one fellow that didn’t 
get quoted. The other point of it is I think 
important. When you listen to people discuss 
stories you have written, if you give the same 
story to five people and let five different 
people read it you will find that five people 
found five different things wrong about it. 


Senator Prowse: What would happen if you 
let five people get a story and let five people 
write it? 


Mr. Drea: You have two myths there. The 
first one was, if I recall... 


Senator Prowse: The first one is... 
Mr. Drea: They don’t get the facts straight. 
Senator Prowse: That is the myth. 


Mr. Drea: I really think it is entirely a 
myth. I think probably in about 95 percent. I 
am perfectly prepared to concede that we live 
now in a very complex time and while any- 
body could do an interview with anybody 20 
years ago and be able to function, ask a few 
questions and say “Will you please explain it” 
and get in and out in ten minutes and write a 
story intelligibly that meant something, I 
don’t think this is possible any more. It cer- 
tainly is not in politics any more; certainly is 
not in science. 
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I know if I was told to write a story about 
computers—I don’t know a thing about com- 
puters and I don’t like them and a lot of other | 
things—it would probably take me a month 
before I could understand what the man was 
talking about even when he tried to bring it 
down from his level. 


I think there is some truth in that and 
when I say “some truth” I want to qualify 
that because the usual thing is, and this is| 
particularly prevalent in Government: “Don’t 
tell them anything. They screw it up. Stay 
away from them.” 


Now then the point there—I don’t think it 
is a conscious decision to hide information or 
conceal information that should go to the 
public. What really is being said there is 
“This is very complex and unless we are 
prepared to spend five or six days explaining 
it in great detail so it is understandable and 
an understandable story can come up, then it 
is best not to tell it. Since we are not pre- 
pared to spend that time in providing some 
kind of background—okay.” ) 


Mr. Carruthers: I can give you an example 
The Agriculture Department today in this 
city has this attitude on DDT. They are not 
hiding the facts but they don’t want to give 
you the facts because they figure they are toc 
complicated, and it is as simple as that. I have 
been refused. | 


Senator Prowse: Here in Ottawa? 


Carruthers: Yes. There are publica: 
. This is not available to the press. | 


Mr. Drea: This leads to “They take a few 
a glimmer of something and blow i 


Senator Prowse: A good imagination and i 
facile pen? 


Mr. Drea: Yes. There is always going to b 
speculation about significant people. I thin! 
this is something that comes naturally. Let u 
put it this way: I think there is a good deal co} 
speculation in Ontario at the moment that th 
Premier is going to vacate his office. Novy 
then when he takes his press secretary, wh 
has been with him since the beginning, an 
the press secretary takes another job thi 
leads to speculation that it is just about sai 
and done that he is going to go. I think that 


a very valid speculation. | 


Senator Prowse: I got fooled in Alberta © 
the same thing once. 
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_ Mr. Drea: I think this is a judgment. This is 
taking a small fact and blowing it up. 


' The Chairman: Have these speculative sto- 


‘ries appeared? 


Mr. Drea: Yes. What I want to come to is 
when people say they took a little thing and 
_blew it up out of proportion. Invariably when 
that happens a particular few facts are not 
the best in favour of the individual. When 
‘they take a few facts and blow it up that are 
favourable to you, they are geniuses but 
‘when it is the other way around we don’t 
like it. 

Again I think it comes to the point it is a 
judgment and there is no sense kidding any- 
body, there is no such thing as an objective 
news story. Anybody who tells you that is 
goofy. The only way you could get an objec- 
tive news story is to almost have somebody 
without a mentality doing it through a com- 
puter and have the computer programmed to 
take out all the bias and so forth. It is a 
judgment. 


The Chairman: Do speculative stories indi- 
cate in the news story that it is a speculative 
story? Does the reporter say ‘Premier 
Robarts may be going to resign” or does he 
sometimes say “Premier Robarts is going to 
‘esign?” Which should he say? 


Mr. Drea: Well if he knows he is going to 
‘esign, he better say he is. If he doesn’t know 
w he is speculating he better say “may’’. 


_ Senator Prowse: Informed sources... 


Mr. Drea: Yes. I don’t like 
ources’’, 


“informed 


The Chairman: That was my next question. 
have been getting a good deal of mail in the 
ourse of this inquiry and several people from 
ll over the country have written to me on 
he same point: the question of a story which 
ays “Sources close to so-and-so” or “Un- 
vamed sources, usually reliable sources”. Is 
fat a valid technique? 


_Mr. Drea: Professionally I would not use it. 
think this “informed sources” business leads 
) Management of the news. We are not kid- 
ing anybody. If we are talking about a 
dlitical person and we say “informed 
ources” that means that one of his associates 
a8 spread the news. It is a managed story. 


If Mr. Trudeau is supposed to do something 
is going to do something and wants to fly a 
tte, then it becomes “informed sources” and 
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it is flying a kite. I personally would not. 
Either he is going to or not going to and it is 
based on my judgment. 


In the United States there are informed 
sources. There are degrees of informed 
sources. The State Department is going to do 
this but you cannot say “The State Depart- 
ment” so you have to use this code to get 
around it. They don’t want it to appear in 
black and white they are going to do it even 
if they are. This is starting to come to this 
country. 


The Chairman: Before you leave that, have 
any of the four of you in your entire experi- 
ence ever seen an “informed sources” story or 
“usually reliable source” story made up out of 
whole cloth? A fake? 


Mr. Drea: No. 
Mr. Goodman: Yes, in Washington. 


Mr. Corelli: You would have to qualify the 
answer by saying none that we recognize. 
There might have been lots. 


Mr. Drea: If somebody floated a hoax that 
good it would be all over Canada. Of course 
we have been talking about one level. You 
have forgotten there is a checkout. Newspa- 
pers are the first industry to put in a quality 
control. Long before industry did, newspapers 
put in a quality control because they didn’t 
take the pearls of wisdom from the reporter 
and put them in type. They put up a copy 
desk to make sure he could spell and then put 
in real quality control. If you are going to put 
through some kind of a story that is not true, 
somebody is going to catch you. It is easier to 
fix a football game than it is to fix a story on 
a newspaper. All you need to do on a football 
game is two or three but on a newspaper you 
would have to pick nine people and hope that 
one of the nine didn’t get sick that day and 
some guy came in who didn’t know the thing 
was on and it would get in the paper. 


I think what people tend to do is they look 
at a speculative story by a reporter which he 
has written in his best judgment—he really 
thinks it is going to happen and he writes it. 
Then it doesn’t come true for any one of a 
dozen reasons. Maybe he was wrong in the 
first place. Then of course they lump it alto- 
gether in the cherished old bit, “You can’t 
believe anything you read in the newspapers.” 


Senator Prowse: Would it be helpful for the 
newspapers to stop being so modest? Would it 
be helpful if they wrote a few stories on the 
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Surely the news that is relevant in terms of 
judging a morning newspaper in Ottawa is 
how it is covering national affairs, not how it 


editorial page or the opp-ed page or a straight 
feature story explaining these problems you 


have to the public? I don’t remember ever 
reading in a newspaper the story explaining covers the Toronto Maple Leafs last night and 


the troubles you have getting the news as the technological problems involved. 
fairly as you can in front of the public. All the questions that Senator Prowse has 
Mr. Drea: I think it might have some value, been raising really devolve to the standards 
Senator, but I don’t think the public would you want to apply to news. You start from 
appreciate it. The public doesn’t care how you there and the fundamental question really is: 
get the story, they don’t care if you get what is freedom of the press? The publishers 
beaten up or killed. They couldn’t care less will try and have tried to answer the question 
abouteatt, fAllwtheylewant aé their dime’s to some degree. I would submit that I consid- 
worth er myself in this context as a reporter and 
; the reporters have at least as much at stake} 
Senator Prowse: In other words you are in that definition as any publisher does. 
going to have to live with this. What is our right in the first instance to 
tere: Jeane a gather news and to publish it? What is news? 
_ Mt. Corruthers I json an individual basis Surely ‘his is the ey question that You 
bral autos OU Twenty-five years ago a should be raising. Why do you print that and 
> . “ not that? What is the judgment brought to 
ean ae schicr ae saa iine ibaa bear? Who suggested this story should be in 
can do it—and this is one of the reasons the the paper and this should not? When youn 
Society is being formed—if you get people define the two fields you can say what kind of 
who are concerned about doing things proper- ae predic yay oe heer ra of 
ly, perhaps getting rid of mistakes that do anthel uties y y 
occur—the reporter deals with one person ; 
and does a good job and then the public will At that stage you then have a structure 0: 
individually slowly but surely realize there Standards and competence which, since wi 
are problems but at the same time things can are fairly good communicators most of th 
time, we think we can set out in a body 0 


be done properly. LS ; 
; writing and establish that. 
Mr. Drea: I don’t believe some of the things Now if the Committee, for example, come 


that are bandied about. One survey says that out with a report and tries to define wha 
45% of the people don’t believe what they freedom of the press is, what it really amount 


read in the newspaper... to: is there any special privilege to the pub 
: - lisher? Any special privilege to the reporter 

The Ch : What ? : 
S Prue cs ay Baie Really an extension of the public’s right t 


know? These are things that publishers in th 
United States do say, they have special priv! 
leges, special exemptions. There is the ant. 
trust laws and we have publishers here wh 
say they should have exemptions from esta’ 
taxes. 

Now if it is right to have a Canadian pre: 
I , ‘ and you feel you have to have an estate te 

The Chairman: Well, I still don’t know who for it surely "nis is the right of the publ 
won the hockey game, the Leafs versus Pitts- you are looking at. It boils down to the fund: 
burgh. I will pay a dime to find out. mental questions about freedom of the pres 

Mr. Goodman: It seems to me that what we what it is; news values; what news is and U 
are talking about really boils down to gut competence and. standards of the people w! 
criticism, the gut of what it should be doing, should be in the profession. 
what the Society is about, trying to define With this body of information you 
what the news should be and what standards apply it against your daily of 20,000, again} 
should be applied or what competence should any one of the Toronto papers, aeainemet 
be required to gather news and distribute it. medium sized paper, and a member of t 
By “distribute it” I mean in terms of getting public looking at these standards, and looki; 
it out to the people. at the newspaper, would then have some af 


Mr. Drea: The Gallup Poll. I don’t believe 
in this. It means that three-quarters of the 
nation are absolute utter fools because they 
go on spending their money on something 
they don’t believe in. It defies credibility. 
Would you pay a dime day after day for 
something that was not true? 


» 
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to judge whether the newspaper was carrying 
out its responsibility as a group of informed 
people defined it. This seems to me the funda- 
‘mental premise which should be examined. 


When you talk about estate taxes without 
any relevance to what freedom of the press is 
and what its responsibilities are and when 
you talk about the price of newsprint without 
relevance to whether the press has any spe- 
cial privilege or status in Canada, I think you 
avoid the main issues that this particular 
Committee should be looking into. 


| Senator Prowse: I think it should be point- 
ed out at this point that most or at least a 
number of the people who have appeared 
vefore this Committee have dealt with the 
juestion of exemption from estate taxes in 
the larger area. 


| Mr. Goodman: What have they said about 
the larger area? 


_ Senator Prowse: The larger area should 
,pply to all estates. Some specifically said 
‘We don’t think we are entitled to this alone 
jut we think that it is a problem we have in 
Janada and if you want to keep the owner- 
hip in the hands of Canadians or want to 
‘eep individual family ownerships then this 
hould be a general thing and we should get 
he benefit of it.” 


| Mr. Goodman: You have a Commons and 
senate Committee looking at taxation with 
lassive documents and a whole battery of 
Xperts. Is taxation what you are about? 


Senator Prowse: Just a moment. Are you 
iggesting that he should not point out if he 
elieved it to be true and if he feels that one 
ithe reasons for it is the impact of estate 
ixes, now is that not a valid thing for them 
) talk about and a valid thing for us to 
sten to? 


Mr. Goodman: All I am suggesting is you 
we to go forward. I think you have consid- 
ed going backwards. You have to say “Why 
‘the press existing? What is the purpose? 
hat is the function?” If it is right there 
ould be a number of independent voices or 
at you need to preserve the press then you 
Ok at these things. What I am getting at in 
‘at context is there should be more discus- 
‘mn about what the freedom of the press 
vans. It is a hackneyed old cliché. What 
‘actly does it mean? 


The Chairman: May I say to Mr. Goodman, 
*Chairman of this Committee I think I have 
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attended every minute of every session and I 
must say I could provide you with reams of 
material in which publishers and others have 
attempted to define freedom of the press. I 
must say in fairness that practically every- 
body here has taken a run at it. The newspa- 
pers of the country haven’t chosen to carry 
all the definitions, nor do I think they should 
have. I don’t blame them but I must say I 
think we have had a pretty exhaustive dis- 
cussion of what freedom of the press is. 


Mr. Corelli: I wonder if I might interject 
something here, Mr. Chairman. I think he 
raised a good point. He apparently is of the 
opinion that things like succession duties and 
estate taxes, while perhaps relevant to the 
inquiry, surely are subsidiary to the central 
issue. I think they are strictly subordinate 
clauses in the whole structure. 


Could I take this one step further? I am 
only speaking personally here but what I 
would like to see come out of this Committee 
aS an individual working reporter is some 
kind of recommendation which would help us 
aS a group of people to get busy on doing 
things that Mr. Goodman talked about: defin- 
ing the right of the press, defining standards 
and practices, defining and approaching an 
opinion of freedom of the press and things 
like this as a group of people writing things 
that appear in the paper. 


One idea that occurs to me, and I throw 
this out for consideration, is that newspapers 
of this country have already demonstrated for 
many years the value to each of them that 
accrues from co-operation in the gathering of 
the news. The Canadian Press demonstrates 
the fact that when papers get together and 
pay the shot they can get more for their 
money than if they attempt to do it individu- 
ally. Would it be reasonable, I wonder, to 
consider the same kind of newspaper head 
tax, if you like, for the purposes of establish- 
ing a secretariat for the profession of journal- 
ism in this country which would be located in 
a central area and staffed with people devoted 
to research activities of a clearing house, to 
the creation and the application of standards 
to the people working in the industry? Let’s 
call it anything you like, let’s call it the 
Canadian Society of Professional Journalism 
Secretariat. Why not? Why shouldn’t they get 
the money? And have this thing financed by 
the newspapers. Who stands to gain more 
from a higher professional standard than the 
people who employ the reporters? Surely if 
the survival of the Press in Canada is ger- 
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mane to this inquiry then the quality of the 
product is germane because if there is no 
quality it is not going to survive no matter 
what you do about estate taxes. 


Senator Prowse: How about the Managing 
Editors’ Conference? 


Mr. Corelli: I have never attended one, 
Senator Prowse. 


Mr. Goodman: I haven’t been to one either. 
Senator Prowse: Well, what about it? 


Mr. Goodman: I don’t think they are suffi- 
ciently concerned, nor are the American 
Managing Editors. They finally got around 
last year to trying to set together for the first 
time guidelines for managing editors. 


Senator Prowse: There has been a mass of 
stuff produced by various people in the 
States. 


Mr. Goodman: The Sigma Delta Chi have 
evolved to look at standards particularly in 
close relationship to freedom of the press and 
have been one of the most formidable forces 
in the United States on freedom of informa- 
tion. What I am suggesting here is it seems to 
me you start from a definition of what these 
responsibilities and purposes are. What we 
are trying to do is establish, in a written form 
that will have meaning, standards for people 
who are in the profession. I have also suggest- 
ed it is as at least important to reporters, 
people who are working in the profession, to 
be able to define these things as it is for 
publishers or anyone else. 


Mr. Carruthers: If I may interject, you are 
concerned about the mass media and the 
Canadian public. When they think of the 
press they deal with the individual reporter 
who comes to them and he writes something 
and it filters down or up and finally appears 
in the paper. As far as the public are con- 
cerned the journalists are the press because 
what they do is what they see or hear on 
television. This is the essential thing. They 
have to have confidence in us. Again this is 
my personal opinion. 


Publishers, it is very nice for them to talk 
about what they consider to be the problems 
of newspapers and what they are trying to 
do, even if they are trying to do something 
and even if they are trying to prevent some- 
thing from happening, but it is what the 
people down at the bottom are actually doing 


that is important. 
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The Chairman: I asked a moment ago about 
the Managing Editors Conference. Isn’t the 
question of standards and ethics something 
which the Guild might be interested in? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I think they are. Mr. Rupee 
when he appeared before you had some state- 
ments to make on questions of privilege 
which certainly is a very important profes- 
sional point. I will take a plunge at this be- 
cause I belong to the Newspaper Guild, I have 
belonged to it for some years and served in 
office on it. 


The Guild is no longer in a position, let’s be 
frank about this, to really do anything abou 
professional standards in Canada for two rea: 
sons. One, they are an industrial union anc 
do not have the time nor the inclination to se 
up something along the lines of Reuther’ 
Skilled Trade Department in the Aut 
Workers. They have a separate section recog 
nizing the fact that they have different inter 
ests, and professional standards are one. 


The Guild is too small and cannot do thi 
or it won’t. I prefer to think it can’t. Th 
second thing is the Guild in organizing i 
Canada has been a dismal failure. It exists fe 
all practical purposes in Toronto and the wes 
coast, in Vancouver and Victoria. It has on 
paper here in Ottawa and a couple ¢c 
smaller papers and that is it. 


Now we are talking about 135 papers so 
don’t think you can rely on the Newspap¢ 
Guild to set up standards. That is why w 
started this. Believe me, after nine months < 
this is there were a structure that we coul 
have gotten in and gotten control of ar 
moving towards standards we would hav 
This is pretty difficult starting from scratc 
and trying to move forward. 


The Chairman: Why in your opinion h 
the Guild been a dismal failure? 


Mr. Drea: Organizing in Canada? | 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Drea: It has been a dismal failu: 
because we might as well face the vey 
unpleasant fact there are in this count’ 
about less than ten publishers, there are les 
than ten corporate entities. You take the thr? 
chains and you take the Montreal Star, ty) 
papers in Toronto are independent and a 
is the odd independent scattered about t 
provinces, and that is ut: 
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The second thing is the concentration 
ownership and having been two years in ‘ 
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union business that is a tough nut to crack. 
Now the second thing is the Guild is a very 
small union. I think the Guild has around 
thirty-odd thousand in both countries. 
Economically it is not viable, therefore they 
don’t have the money such as the Steelwork- 
ers with a million people or the Auto Work- 
ers with a million people to go out and organ- 
‘ize. It costs money to organize. There are 
exceptions but unless it is big enough to 
undertake the long term campaign there is 
just no sense making out cards and sending 
out cards saying “Why don’t you be a good 
boy and join the union?” The guy says “Why 
‘should I?” I think it is as simple as that. 


Why is there not a Newspaper Guild in 
Winnipeg? I think for the very simple reason 
the reporters in Winnipeg don’t want a News- 
paper Guild. If they wanted it there are legal 
procedures; they could go through the 
Manitoba Labour Board to get it. 


_ I think when you work for a chain newspa- 
per that you have very great qualms about 
doing something that the owners will not like. 
Now this may be right or wrong but I think 
you still have very grave qualms; plus when 
you work for a chain newspaper you have to 
take into account that you can withdraw you 
services and you don’t hurt them very much. 
They have a whole big pool and they can 
bring them in. 


. Senator Prowse: And there have been 


examples of this. 
Mr. Drea: Yes, certainly. 


_ Senator Prowse: I was not asking, I was 
saying. 


_Mr. Drea: The Peterborough Examiner. 
Ishawa—the Guild could get a small newspa- 
der not because it was the Newspaper Guild 
yut they got a small newspaper because the 
Jnited Auto Workers and the Steelworkers in 
Jshawa had a long legacy against The 
Jshawa Times and the Steelworkers and the 
\uto Workers and the Seafarers, of all 
eople, put the muscle on the picket line and 
he police—it was a union town and the 
yolice were not going to escort anybody 
hrough and that is the way it went. That is 
he fluke. It didn’t happen in Peterboreugh 
vhich is not too far away, about the same 
ize city. 

I think myself in all fairness if I was organ- 
ting for the Guild I would have some qualms 
bout going to employees of a small newspa- 
er and saying “How about signing the card 
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because we are going to take you on to better 
and better things.” I think I would have some 
qualms of conscience about that because I 
think I would be taking them one way and 
that would be into an abrupt shift of jobs. 


Senator Prowse: Without opening up the 
whole area, which I don’t think would be 
useful to you or us here, in other words your 
organization proposes to fill what you consid- 
er to be a necessary gap by setting up a 
professional organization for the people 
employed in the editorial news departments 
of newspapers and radio and TV. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. Drea: Yes; plus another aspect to it, 
Senator. If it were the Guild you could not 
employ the talents of Mr. Goodman because 
Mr. Goodman is management and a lot of 
senior people in the profession who have a 
great deal to contribute are management. 
With a professional society you can bridge 
the gap. You are not confined within the 
structure. 


Senator Prowse: John Bassett told us that 
in his opinion the calibre of reporters in 
Toronto and the wage scales they were 
receiving were higher today because of the 
Guild than it would be had there not been a 
Guild in Toronto and he felt he was able to 
put out a better newspaper. Would you agree 
that is probably true? 


Mr. Drea: Yes. 


The Chairman: Might I suggest, Senator 
Prowse, to give the reporter a break and give 
ourselves a chance to stand up, that we have 
a seventh inning stretch and adjourn for just 
two or three minutes, and then reconvene. 


Senator Prowse: When we come back I 


have one new area. 
...Upon resuming at 11.25 a.m. 


The Chairman: If I might call this meeting 
back in order. Senator Prowse, have you a 
line of questions or just a question? 


Senator Prowse: No, a new line. 


The Chairman: I might just turn to the 
others. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. That is why I told 
you beforehand. 


The Chairman: Senator MacDonald? 


Senator MacDonald: I was wondering about 
your society, what are the qualifications for 
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membership? About how many members you 
have and is it a Toronto based society or do 
you take in persons outside? 


Mr. Drea: I will answer it going at it one at 
a time. We took over the existing membership 
of the American professional society in 
Canada so that we do have members across 
the country but we decided if we were going 
to have a society which was meaningful at all 
we had to start out on a gradual basis 
because this is a rather large country. 

We decided the first thing we would do 
would be to organize very extensively in 
Toronto and then carry that out throughout 
Ontario. Then when we were in a position, 
we would go into the Maritimes on one side 
and into the West on the other side. That is 
why at the moment it is somewhat top-heavy 
with people in Toronto. 


Senator Beaubien: What about Quebec? 


Mr. Drea: There are two organizations, the 
English-speaking organization which appeared 
before you. We are attempting to enter into 
a dialogue with them, as a matter of fact 
we already have, whereby perhaps they 
‘would come in with us or at least there 
would be some kind of link-up, because they 
have different problems as English-speaking 
journalists in the Province of Quebec at the 
moment and they feel they have to have a 
separate organization. 


The French Society have their own organi- 
zation and they are making certain proposals 
to the Government of Quebec. We honestly 
don’t think we are capable of entering into a 
dialogue with them because they represent 
French journalists almost entirely. We do not 
represent journalists entirely across the nine 
provinces. When we get to that point or close 
to it I think we can talk to them on an equal 
basis. 


To come back to Senator MacDonald, the 
second question you asked... 


Senator MacDonald: How many? 


Mr. Drea: We have right now about 80 
since we have started to push this, and quite 
frankly because of this Committee. We have 
brought in excess of about 45. So this is a 
long slow process. It is always very difficult to 
set up an organization where you cannot pro- 
mise immediate tangible results. We are talk- 
ing about intangibles that may take years but 
we are moving along because we think it is 
our responsibility. We don’t think it is the 
responsibility of the Government of Canada, 
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we think it is our responsibility. If we can’t 
do it then it becomes a matter of concern for 
the Government or the public. I think we at 
least deserve a chance to see if we can do 
it ourselves. I think it would be much better 
if it were established by journalists and be- 
came self-regulatory. 

I think there is always the fear, particularly 
in something as sensitive as the press, that 
anything launched by the Government might, 
no matter how well the intentions, in the 
future come to be some kind of infringement. 
That is why we are doing it that way. 


Senator MacDonald: Earlier you mentione 
the fact about legal and medical societies 
being self-governing bodies. My impressior 
was that is a pattern you hoped to follow ir! 
yours. In those cases most also had provincia) 
organizations as well as national. You are 
concentrating now in Toronto or Ontario 
Could you not at the same time start yow 
organization in other provinces? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, we could. We would like tc 
show them before we went to other provinces 
we would like to show them what we have 
been able to do in our own. I agree with you 
that if we are successful and this does becom( 
a national organization, it would of necessity; 
then have to become perhaps not provincia 
but certainly regional. I think the problem 
and outlook and almost everything in thi 
Maritimes is quite different than Toronto anc 
things in Toronto and the rest of Ontario ari 
quite different than when you go to the Wes! 
I think there is a need for a national one an¢ 
then to break it down there is a need for : 
provincial one and to break that down eve! 
further if not a big city there is certain 
ly a regional one and the essence of the thin; 
is being able to communicate within th 
community. 


Mz. Corelli: I wonder if I might add some 
thing? I would like to go back to the refer 
ence I made to a permanent national office fo 
this society. I think if we did in fact succee 
in achieving the agreement, as one way © 
doing it, achieving agreement among newspa 
pers that they would finance the operation © 
this central office for this society. 


Senator MacDonald: Might I interject rigl 
there? Why not your own society rather tha 
asking the newspapers or somebody else? 


Mr. Corelli: Perhaps it is conceivable bt 
the only thing that occurs to me is 
amount of money involved to do a thing lik 
this. We probably couldn’t raise it among 
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group like this. Maybe after we became 
professional... 


Senator MacDonald: There must be thou- 
sands of people eligible to join your society? 


Mr. Corelli: Actually very few. The daily 
| newspapers have a cornbined editorial staff of 
fewer than 2,000 people. Now if I might finish 
that ..If we could establish a central loca- 
‘tion, which was not necessarily an extrava- 
gant one but neither a shoe-string operation, 
‘from this central point we could perhaps 
begin through the dissemination of informa- 
tion and through the use of communication, 
‘which we are supposed to know something 
‘about, we could begin perhaps to raise the 
‘standards in other parts of Canada where 
‘they could stand to be raised a little. 


_ Senator MacDonald: For example, from the 
‘Maritimes what I had in mind was that when 
‘Toronto says “You raise the standards,” other 
parts often times say, ‘‘Leave the standards as 
they are.” 


Mr. Corelli: Well, I worked in the Mari- 
‘times and I can tell you that is not the case 
now, from my experience anyway. 


Senator MacDonald: That is 20 years ago. 


, Mr. Corelli: I was down last year and 
things don’t look any different. 


| Mr. Drea: Senator, there is one part of the 
question I didn’t answer and I will read you 
the qualifications: 


“Any person employed at least two years 
in the direction of editorial policy or edit- 
ing or preparation of news and editorial 
content of a newspaper, magazine, press 
or syndicate service, professional or busi- 
ness publication, radio or television; or is 
a teacher of journalism or student of 
journalism at a recognized college or 
university; or any Canadian who is or 
has been a member of the Sigma Delta 
Chi is eligible to become a member.” 


_ Mr. Carruthers: Might I add, Mr. Chairman, 
me thing in addition. We are interested in 
he members of the electronic media and 
yithin the profession itself we are just as 
aterested in our female companions; unlike 
fhe Press Club in Ottawa, and I think we 
ave got a number of members who are 
yomen. 


/ Senator MacDonald: As long as the person 
as been working for two years there are no 
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other qualifications? You don’t care about 
educational qualifications? 


Mr. Drea: No. I don’t believe in educational 
qualifications. If they were put in they might 
throw me out. I don’t think you get any of 
your ability in the profession by the fact that 
you went to school for two months or twenty 
years. It is what you are able to do. 

Now just to come back to something which 
was raised about the Maritimes, there is some 
resentment that the hot shots from Toronto 
come in and tell them how to do it. I think it 
is a very valid criticism. We certainly would 
not tell them what we expected them to do. We 
would expect them to take a look at their 
own surroundings and as professional people 
to elevate themselves. They would make the 
decisions as to what they consider to be fair 
professional standards, which I would certain- 
ly think would be in the broad sense the 
same as ours, and how they implemented 
them, that would certainly be their own deci- 
sion because I agree with you; I don’t think 
you can impose what is in Toronto or what is 
in Montreal or Vancouver upon the rest of 
the country. You have to be realistic. What- 
ever criticisms or shortcomings there are in 
the Maritimes I am quite sure if the Maritime 
people wanted to come here and take our 
places now, with not too much effort they 
could show some of the shortcomings in 
Toronto. 


Mr. Corelli: I would like to clarify a point. I 
seem to have made an impression and being a 
Maritimer myself I am not anxious to say 
that the Maritimers are bringing up the rear. 
What I am saying is I think it follows neces- 
sarily that standards of professional practice 
in the larger papers, which by an accident of 
geography happen to be in Upper Canada, are 
going to be higher than those in smaller 
papers both in the Maritimes, Ontario, or 
anywhere else. I am not talking about a geo- 
graphical schism but a kind of desire on the 
part of us, if you like, and I am sure every- 
body else too in this business, to raise the 
standards of the whole business wherever. In 
other words, I am not suggesting that Toronto 
is at the top and all the others are down there 
some place. I am pointing out what is an 
industry-wide need. The only reason I say 
from here we will do it there is because I 
would envisage a national office if established 
being somewhere up here. 


The Chairman: You don’t think the stand- 
ards of reporting in Toronto are higher than 
those of Halifax? 
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Mr. Corelli: Oh, yes they are. They are also 
higher in Toronto than they are in Guelph. 


Senator MacDonald: Okay. We will concede 
for a moment that the Toronto standards are 
higher though I will not guarantee it. Is it 
your criticism of the Maritime papers, for 
example, that it would equally apply to 
smaller towns, for example, in Ontario? 


Mr. Corelli: Oh, sure. Actually this brings 
out, you know, a thing I mentioned before. 
There is a strange division here between the 
newspapers and their year-in-year-out qual- 
ity, if you like, and the professionalism of 
some of the people who work for them. As I 
mentioned in the beginning some of these 
men in small cities—in Sydney I can think of 
Don Mackenzie and on the Old Cape Breton 
Post, Ian McNeil—I think he is still the editor 
of the paper—they are first class reporters 
and you couldn’t find better men in the coun- 
try. Yet for some reason or other this ability 
of theirs, this extremely high competence of 
men like MacKenzie and McNeil all across 
this country, this competence never seems to 
get through to the product they work for. 
Why this is I don’t know. It is a phenomenon 
and never seems to make the paper into what 
these people are. 


Senator MacDonald: I don’t seem to follow 
you. 


Mr. Corelli: Let me put this to you: there 
seem to be at work here two sets of qualities, 
if you like, two measurable things you can 
look at. You can bring a good reporter from 
the Maritimes and put him to work in Toron- 
to and he would move in there and operate 
on a par or close to a par with the average 
reporter on that paper. He would not be dis- 
tinguished by the fact that he was a bad 
Maritime reporter. He would be able to handle 
the job with no trouble. His copy would con- 
tribute to the overall worth of the newspaper. 


But when he is back where he was, when 
he is back there working, his stuff does not 
seem to contribute to the raising of the 
calibre of the newspaper. Whether it is 
because he is in such a minority, whether it is 
because of editorial policies, whether it is 


because of editing, whether it is because of 


the play that stories get or the judgment that 


goes into them, I don’t know what it is but 
good reporters do not necessarily, if there are 
too few of them, make a good newspaper. 
Obviously if they are on balance good then 
the newspaper will be too presumably; but 


one or two can’t do it alone. 
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The Chairman: Have you a supplementary 
question, Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: Is it not what you are 
saying to us this: the analogy would be, let us 
suppose I am a five handicap golfer and I 
want to get into the professional class. If I am 
only playing with people that have a 15 or 20 
handicap I have far less chance of getting into 
the professional class than if every match ] 
play is going to be with the fellow who is a 
professional and has no handicap. Is that not 
the same situation? In other words, the fellow 
in a small newspaper has not got somebody 
better around him from whom he can learn 
and who will provide the impetus for him tc 
improve. 


Mr. Corelli: Right. 


Mr. Drea: I think it is true in any business 
you want to go where the action is and the 
top part of it. Toronto says they have the bes’ 
reporters in Canada. Of course they do, the} 
strip the rest of Canada and make it economi. 
cally worthwhile for people to migrate int 
Toronto and they build up and form larg 
staffs of professional people. 


Senator Prowse: Money and prestige? 


Mr. Drea: It is not so much money as iti 
prestige. Nobody goes into this business ti 
make money. There seems to be an idea tha) 
the simple solution... I think we have to tall 
realistically about money in this business 
There seems to be the idea that the simpl) 
solution to getting a higher class reporter 0 
better papers is all you have to do is doubl 
the salaries and sit back and watch. I don’ 
think this is true at all because the peopl 
who go into this business basically do s 
because they want to do something. They fee 
they can do whatever they want to do in thi 
world in this business; something not only fe 
themselves but the entire community. 

If you want to put money as the level yo 
can but obviously then nobody would want t 
be a social worker, nobody would want to g 
into the clergy, nobody would want to go int 
the civil service. I don’t think that anybod 
would argue that if you double the price yo 
get a better Deputy Minister. I think certain] 
there are pay levels that have to be estal 
lished; a person has to have a decent livin; 
there is no question about that. 


I don’t think it is so much a question ‘ 
money as a question of prestige and the abil 
ty to do something. If you are on one of tl 
afternoon papers in Toronto then you can ¢ 


| 
| Mass 
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a great deal. You get chances to do a great 
jeal and whether you come through is up to 
you. You get a chance to go into the com- 
munity and a chance to raise certain issues 
and to change things, to change legislation by 
some kind of forces. This is an attraction and 
that is why people come. 


| ‘Mr. Carruthers: Now you people have been 
itressing Toronto reporters but reporters on 
he middle size papers and the smaller ones 
eel we can do just as much. We do run into 
yroblems but we are doing just as much or 
nore so than the bigger papers. 


_ The other thing I would like to point out is 
hat when I first got interested in this strange 
-_\usiness I laughed at my friends and asked 
Why are you going into journalism? You are 
‘ibe to start out at $75 a week and be 
_laving for 70 hours a week and getting noth- 
“ag out of it.” 


"By the time I decided to go into it I felt the 
ame. I don’t know why. Perhaps we are a 
_unch of idiots. We would love more money, 
ere is no question about that. I think the 
_uild in that respect has done wonders. With- 
at the Guild we would not be making as 
-iuch money as we are. Initially that is not 
thy people go into it. I think that is very 
-aportant. 


_ Mr. Corelli: I would just like to disagree 
_ ith Frank on something. I think education is 
_ sential to this whole idea of professionalism 
_ | this business. We will make a special condi- 
on whereby Drea gets to stay in even 
ough he doesn’t qualify. 


_ I think if we opt for a professional standard 
- journalism we cannot say that education 
ves not matter. Obviously it does. One of the 
‘oblems is people coming into newspapers 
fo can’t spell; they can’t put a sentence 
gether; they can’t construct a paragraph if 
eir life depended on it. It is pathetic the 
iowledge of the English language which is 
ll apparent today in graduate universities. 


Mr. Drea: I was trying to say that you 
‘nnot exclude a person who has been in the 
|siness for 25 or 30 years simply because he 
(esn’t have a college degree. 


_ Mr. Corelli: This seems to have developed 

10 a sort of dancing around the central issue 
(Toronto versus the world. While this may 
| a common condition I don’t think it is 
fmane to this discussion. As I say, maybe I 
labour this point to the ridiculous extreme, 
lt if there was a professional organization, if 
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there was a centralized direction to this 
organization then presumably we could begin 
to do things like invite representative news- 
men across the country to come to the central 
office wherever it is. God forbid it would be 
Toronto. We would not want to seduce them 
that obviously. So we bring people to the 
central office and for perhaps three weeks to 
a month or maybe a weekend of workshop 
seminars and things of that nature, things we 
decide that will be most useful. Through this 
sharing of standards of practice, concepts of 
standards of practice, everybody begins to 
become better. I think the value of this is 
indicated by graduates of medical schools. 


A doctor who graduates from. Dalhousie is 
no less professional than a doctor who gradu- 
ates from the University of Toronto. The 
standards applying in medical schools are rig- 
idly adhered to and there is a common 
denominator level. There is an acceptance of 
these standards of practice in any part of 
Canada. All a doctor has to do is write an 
exam and he is in business. 


This is what we have to try to do. And we 
have to define what we are about. I think we 
have just talked about this for so long and 
pretty soon the exercise comes to the point 
where we have to say “What are we going to 
do about it?” We have been talking about 
professionalism in this business since I came 
into it 23 years ago and we are no closer to 
reality now than then. 


Reporters are better because the demands 
on reporters are becoming more and more 
complex and diversified. That is the way 
newspapers are going. As far as being a 
professional organization or national we are 
not anywhere near it. If we don’t get the 
assistance of some organization such as this, 
some group of men whose influence is per- 
haps going to push this thing into motion, we 
are never going to make it. 


The Chairman: Now I think that Senator 
MacDonald had a point he wanted... 


Senator MacDonald: It is pretty well cov- 
ered. What I had in mind is this professional 
business. The doctors or lawyers have to have 
admittance by somebody; the Law Society or 
somebody says “Yes”. Now if you are going to 
have this professional society you are going to 
have to have exactly the same thing which 
means there are going to be certain standards 
behind it. 


Senator Prowse: And to exercise discipline 
over the members. 
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Mr. Carruthers: On this concept of educa- 
tion there are two important points that 
should be brought up. First of all admittedly 
in Canada a large majority of reporters who 
are working for the press now probably do 
not have what we call a university education 
and they do a better job... 


The Chairman: A large percentage? 
Mr. Carruthers: I may be wrong. 


The Chairman: I don’t understand what you 
are saying. 


Mr. Carruthers: I am saying that a large 
percentage of the working press probably 
don’t have a university education. 


The Chairman: Would that be true for your 
paper? 


Mr. Goodman: It is not true at the Star. 


Mr. Carruthers: The point I am making is, 
this is changing. Education is not an essential 
part, as is shown by these people in the press 
now, but it is a very important part of 
becoming journalists, it is becoming increas- 
ingly more important as we are dealing with 
a more complex society and as we are dealing 
with things like science, technology and social 
issues. 

Newspapers are now setting up people who 
are becoming sort of specialists, people who 
have a broader and larger knowledge about 
certain things like science and medicine. Then 
education becomes more and more important. 


Now the discussion—I have to disagree 
with you here. This is one of the things that 
is going to go on between journalists. The 
point as to whether the Society should set up 
minimum standards—this is going to be a hot 
issue. Are you going to say that the Com- 
munity College people are above or below it? 
I don’t think it is so much a matter of mini- 
mum standards. It is the manner that we 
should push education not only before going 
into journalism but even continuing educa- 
tion for journalists. It is one of the tangible 
things. When people say “What can this do 
for me?”, one of the things that I try to tell 
them is that perhaps as working journalists 
we will be able to set up mechanisms for you 
to get a continuing education and bring in 
people with more experience who are special- 
ized in different fields and let them throw out 
ideas and share ideas and experience with 
you. 


I don’t mean to throw a lemon in here. 
Minimum education is a very very delicate 
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issue. You have so many people now wh 
have proven that while it is not essential. . : 


Senator Prowse: Education is just a shor 
cut to experience anyway. 


Senator McElman: How long has you 
organization been in operation? 


Mr. Drea: The Canadian one since we too 
over? 


Senator McElman: Yes. 
Mr. Drea: Eight or nine months. 


Senator McElman: How long was the on 
that you took over in operation? 


Mr. Drea: Oh, I suppose 40 years but it wa 
American. What it really had were peopl 
who had gone to school in the States or ha 
connections with American newspapers. The 
belonged more I think for social reasons ¢ 
professional reasons that it was entire] 
American. That was one of the problems, ge 
ting anyone to join in Canada. | 


Senator McElman: You have some 80-0c 
members? 


Mr. Drea: Yes. 


Senator McElman: How many in tl 
Maritimes? 

Mr. Drea: None. We haven’t gone to 1) 
Maritimes. 


Senator McElman: I understood there we; 
members across the country. 


Mr. Drea: The contradiction in it is that \ 
inherited the lists from the Americans a! 
therefore we did pick up the odd person he} 
and there across the country. We don’t co 
sider it to be a national membership becav 
there are one or two in Edmonton. If I rec 
the mailing list correctly there was 1! 
anyone in the American organization in tp 
Maritimes. We haven’t gone down 3 
ourselves. 


Senator McElman: Would you think 
view of the comments that you and J. 
Corelli have made that this should be onef 
your first points of emphasis because of 1? 
low calibre of reporting? 


Mr. Drea: I didn’t say “low calibre f 


reporting”, Mr. Corelli did. 


Mr. Corelli: Thanks a lot. 


Mass 


Mr. Drea: I didn’t say there was a low 
talibre of reporting. 


_ The Chairman: Let me ask your opinion... 
| Senator McElman: We have Mr. Corelli’s. 


| Mr. Drea: I don’t think you can make a 
jlanket statement that there is a low calibre 
f reporting in the Maritimes. Some is good, 
ome not so good. 


The Chairman: Will you try to be more 
xplicit? 


|Mr. Drea: I don’t know how much more 
xplicit I can be. I have worked in the Mari- 
mes. I was with the Steelworkers organiza- 
on in the Maritimes for quite a while and I 
ealt with papers in New Brunswick, Nova 
‘cotia and Newfoundland. Some writing there 
found to be first class and some writing was 
ow class. I don’t think you can make a blan- 
et statement there is a low quality of 
»porting. 


Mr. Corelli: Nor did I make that statement, 
snator. I did not. 


‘Senator MacDonald: Let us put it this way: 
ie calibre of the reporting in the newspapers 
_ your opinion—I believe this is a correct 
terpretation—was far below the standards 
at there are elsewhere. Is this proper? 


‘Mr. Corelli: As I pointed out, Senator Mac- 
onald, I pointed out the existence of a fact. I 
ink the reporting, with respect, the almost 
wvious inference is that reporting on papers 
at spend $60 a week for a reporter is going 
\ be of a lower calibre than the newspapers 
‘at spend $200 a week for reporters. It is 
|rtly economic. For that reason I think it is 
80 a question of the trend, the movement, if 
ju like, the escalation in status and so on is 
ithese bigger papers. You know The Toron- 
i Star is heavily populated with guys from 
Ipers all over Canada. 


| : 
Mr. Goodman: I can answer your specific 
(estion. We would not go into the Maritimes 
a matter of priority. The policy of the 
‘ciety is to provide resource people and 
lsides putting down a body of statements on 
\iat the job is to provide somebody who can 
lture on legal writing and what it implies 
81 so forth. Until we can provide this body 
© knowledge and set up seminars in the 
)ritimes and conduct week-long workshops, 
Y would not get into that. 

There is a question of getting resources 
tether and at the moment most resources 
€st in Toronto. 
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Senator McElman: Mr. Corelli and I agree 
that in the Maritimes there are some high 
calibre people. 


Mr. 
that. 


Goodman: Nobody here has denied 


Senator McElman: And the resources prob- 
ably are there for your organization to move 
in and recruit and have them spread their 
knowledge and professionalism. What I am 
simply asking is in your objectives would it 
not be an area of priority in the interests of 
your own profession to move into such an 
area to try to upgrade? 


Mr. Carruthers: I think that one of the 
problems is first of all before we can actually 
do something which we necessarily intend to 
do, start doing things, is going to take many 
many years to accomplish many of these 
things. We have to be able to obtain the 
confidence and interest of people who are 
going to be doing it for us, the working 
members. 


One of the reasons that we concentrated 
our efforts in Toronto, Ottawa, London and a 
few other places in Ontario is so we can 
gain the interest first of all, capture the 
interest of people we are closely related to 
and then, you know, get these people interest- 
ed enough to get resources and then go on to 
other areas. 


For instance, you go into the Maritimes and 
take a few journalists in there and organize 
and in a few years bring up the professional 
calibre of the people who need to be brought 
up. 

This is going to take a viable organization 
which means something to journalists. If we 
had thousands of dollars and our intent was 
to use the money to build up areas that were 
undeveloped—call it that in talking about the 
Maritimes—then I can see just going in and 
pouring money in where it was needed most. 


Mr. Drea: I really think this might explain 
it. Going into a place like the Maritimes 
really is no different than going to Hamilton, 
very close to Toronto. It costs a little bit more 
money but I am out about a thousand dollars 
out of my own pocket so far getting it going. I 
think before we do it in a place like the 
Maritimes we have to be able to offer some- 
thing and show we have done something in 
Ontario. The reason we chose Ontario is we 
could do it with the least possible expense. 
We have a concentration of people. 

We could say “We have done it now and 
we are prepared to help you do it. It has 
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helped them in the Maritimes and you get 
yourself a Committee and you set yourselves 
up and you tell us how you want to help 
yourselves and what you want to do.” Then it 
flows from there. 


Senator McElman: I will come back to my 
question. Should this be an area of priority 
once your organization is going? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, certainly. Particularly, I 
think, Senator, the journalists in the Mari- 
times suffer as much from the geography of 
the area as just about everybody else because 
the mainstream of communications in Canada 
is Toronto. There is no getting out of that. 
Magazines are published there, the telecast 
starts from there. It is the centre. The Mari- 
time journalist is at a particular disadvantage 
compared to the western journalists because 
there is a block between him and Toronto 
which is Quebec. 


Senator McElman: A block in what sense? 


Mr. Drea: There is a communications block. 
There is a thousand mile gap. 


Senator McElman: That doesn’t stop com- 


munication surely. 


Mr. Drea: Certainly it does. If you are in 
Toronto, reading the wire service in Toronto, 
you don’t get very much about the Maritimes. 
I am sure much more happens there than 
comes across on the wire. 


Senator McElman: Is that because of Que- 
bec? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I think so; because the 
Maritimes are removed from the communica- 
tions centre of Canada. They are a thousand 
miles away. 


Senator McElman: But communications are 
instant. 


Mr. Drea: They are and they are not. 
Senator McElman: What is the relevance? 


Mr. Drea: The press is not instant com- 
munications. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. 
wanted to add something. 


Goodman 


Mr. Goodman: The answer might be more 
in the area of interests. There are areas of 
interest in Quebec of great concern in that 
province but they are not going to be of great 
concern in the Maritimes or in Ontario. 
Sometimes it is hard to get that kind of infor- 
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mation coming into Ontario. One problem 
one of the reasons is the CP wire does no 
pull in as much. There is not so mucel 
demand in terms of the Quebec papers fo: 
that news and therefore it is circulate; 
regionally rather than coming to centra 
Canada. 


Senator Prowse: Did you ever drive from 
say, Toronto to Edmonton? 


Mr. Goodman: I have driven across th 
country, Senator Prowse. 


Senator Prowse: Did you notice what I nc 
ticed, that you get a real map as far as N: 
Bay and until you hit Vancouver from th 
Manitoba border you get no information as t 
where the camp sites are? 


The Chairman: I think that is not a prot 
lem for this Committee. 


Senator McElman: We have excellent may 
in the Maritimes. 

On the matter of finances, was there 
suggestion that either the newspapers or tl 
Government should contribute? 


Mr. Corelli: I suggest it might be an effe 
tive way to begin if the newspapers would t 
willing to bankroll this operation at least - 
this initial stage. 


Senator McElman: You don’t feel that) 
subsidy from this level would have any | 
effect? You don’t fear a subsidy from th) 
area? 


Mr. Corelli: I fear it less than any otht 
source. 4 


Senator Prowse: What about the Canal 
Council? 


Mr. Corelli: I don’t think they have enou) 
to spare after their investigations on fifteer 
century Egyptian agriculture. 


Mr. Drea: I frankly think that if we wet 
to the Canada Council for money we woul 
lose our membership. When we use the we 
“newspaper” there is the collective newsl- 
per, the Canadian daily newspaper, and tl 
is a collective one so there is no inaiviad 
responsibility or restraint. I frankly wot 
prefer we got it out of our own pockets 
possible. 

t 


I am a firm believer that the moment } 
take money from somebody, he is not givin; 
out of the goodness of his heart and that } 
are in a debtors position. 


) Mass 
Senator Prowse: Have you incorporated 
yet? 


) 
! Mr. Drea: No. 
I 


Mr. Corelli: If we did take money from the 
j4ewspapers—God forbid—we are really all 
working for them anyway, to a certain extent 
we are captive of the newspapers if we want 
io go on eating. 

_I am wondering if the proximity of the 
iewspapers to the interests of the Society is 
iyot such that this might be—this might 
gradually minimize any sort of threat. In 
ther words, the newspapers presumably 
want a better product and if the reporters are 
he ones who are in perhaps the best position 
0 make the newspaper a better product in 
erms of what is in it to read, then these two 
nds become very close together, I think. Does 
hat not follow? In other words, I think if we 
tept it in the family...I agree with Frank 
fat the ideal thing would be to pay the shot 
-urselves and we might be able to do it after 
tree or four or five years and have a nation- 
lassessment of some substantial amount of 
ioney to the members that would perhaps 
roduce that sort of money. 


Senator Prowse: The Canadian Press got a 
rant from the Government to start with and 
$s soon as they were on their feet they said 
We don’t want it any more because of possi- 
le implications.” 


Senator McElman: Mr. Corelli, in the light 
t your own suggestions I think we should 
ave all the facts. Would you tell us what 
2wspaper you worked on? 


Mr. Corelli: It was east of...! 


‘Senator McElman: Do you recall the name 
‘the newspaper? 


‘Mr. Corelli: Yes, I do. 


‘Senator McElman: Would you tell us the 
ame of the newspaper? 


Mr, Corelli: I would prefer not to. 
‘Senator McElman: Why? 


‘Mr, Corelli: Certainly not because of any 
aclination to embarrass the publisher. I 
ink it is purely a selfish motive, probably 
it easily defensible. I have some very good 
id long standing friends working for the 
\per, both good friends and competent jour- 
‘lists, and I would not want to have my 
‘marks interpreted as a slur against the 
‘aracters, personalities or abilities. 
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Senator McElman: This is one of the prob- 
lems we have in getting direct information of 
this nature. 


Senator Prowse: Would you give the infor- 
mation in confidence to the Committee 
afterwards? 


Senator MacDonald: I don’t think it is rele- 
vant to the question anyway. 


The Chairman: Yes, I think it is. 


Senator McElman: When examples are 
given I think it is quite proper that we ask 
for particulars of the examples. 


The Chairman: How long ago was it? 
Mr. Corelli: Twenty-three years. 


The Chairman: Does the observation have 
validity in the circumstances that prevail 
today? 


Mr. Corelli: I said that I was back there last 
summer and distinguished no visible change. 
If you know where I was last summer you are 
in business. 


The Chairman: I think, Senator MacDonald, 
then this does become relevant. Perhaps you 
can tell us privately afterwards. 


Senator McElman: We have been talking 
about myths and the ones that bothered you 
as professionals. Let me say first of all before 
I move into this, Mr. Drea, that I was quite 
impressed with the depth of your humility 
when you suggested after reading your brief 
that you in 20 minutes had done more than 
the Committee had up to the present time. 


Mr. Drea: I must have a bad voice. I didn’t 
say that. There was a very frank discussion 
and we did put into a condensed form... 
Senator Davey brought up the point that we 
were perhaps being a little bit hard-nosed in 
our approach about this, saying we were dis- 
mayed, and I replied that in 20 minutes I 
think there was a very good discussion; cer- 
tainly not by me but by this Committee, on 
the fact they have heard a lot of reports 
about certain things that were wrong and 
when they investigated those reports they 
found out there was so little substance to 
them they couldn’t be documented. There was 
so little evidence. 


I must carry you the wrong way... 


The Chairman: I think Mr, Drea’s interpre- 
tation is a fair one, Senator. 
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Senator McElman: Perhaps you would not 
be surprised if I suggested that many of the 
matters you have raised in your brief and 
elsewhere have been probed at some depth; I 
think many of them if not the bulk of them. 

Could you suggest to me why it is that 
these have not reached through to you and 
the members of your organization? 


Mr. Drea: I have read... 


Senator McElman: For instance, your con- 
freres from Quebec, the Association of which 
you spoke, have covered many of the matters 
that you have covered in your brief and in 
your comments. 


Mr. Drea: I have some comments about 
their brief; yes, I do. 


Senator McElman: I am giving this as one 
example. Then in the course of questioning of 
witnesses coming before us we have dealt 
with many, many of the questions you have 
raised today and I think we have had some 
excellent testimony on it as well. Why has 
this not gotten through to you? 


Mr. Corelli: Perhaps I can... 
Mr. Drea: I frankly don’t know. 


Mr. Corelli: I have here, if you can believe 
what you read in the Star, I have a handful 
of news reports filed on these proceedings 
which cover approximately the most recent 
week. I don’t see anything in here—which is 
not to say it didn’t take place—nothing but 
the earlier critical issues—“It might not be a 
bad idea if all the papers were run by the 
same guy.” 


Senator Prowse: Is this an indictment of 
the press rather than the Committee? 


The Chairman: Well, I think in fairness to 
all concerned, in fairness to the witnesses and 
in fairness to the Senators, I think these are 
observations which are better made after all 
of us have had a chance to study the tran- 
scripts of the evidence which are very long 
indeed. 

In saying that I say that it is in no sense 
an indictment of the coverage that the hear- 
ings are receiving. 

Senator McElman: I am asking why the 
fact that many of these matters which these 
gentlemen properly consider to be highly 
important, most important to them, of course, 
why the discussion of them has not gotten 
through to them. I think that is a very valid 
question. 
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The Chairman: I think it is. It is one we ar 
better able to answer once we have seen thi 
transcripts. 


Senator Prowse: I think you are missin; 
the point, with all respect, Mr. Chairman. Wi 
have been carrying on hearings since early iy 
December and we are about half way throug] 
and yet these gentlemen when they prepare 
their brief and came in here this mornin 
were of the opinion we haven’t looked at 
number of issues or examined a number o 
issues that everybody on the Committee, an: 
I am sure any people following the Commit 
tee, would agree that we have. At least w 
have not finished examination but we hav 
received a lot of evidence. 

Now I am not suggesting this is bein 
improperly kept out, but it perhaps illustrate 
better than anything else the difficulties i 
communication. 


The Chairman: Perhaps, Mr. Drea, yo 
could direct yourself to Senator McElman 
question. Do you want him to re-phrase it? 


Mr. Drea: No. You want to know why tk 
work you have done here has not gotte 
through to me? 


Senator McElman: Or any member of tl 
group? 


Mr. Drea: Well, we said here, and I wel 
through this before: “Lack of testimony ar 
Senatorial inquisitiveness...” There was o7 
I can recall that was in Montreal. I have be«¢ 
sitting here this morning since about 
o’clock and nobody has asked me my qualii 
cations to even talk here, which amazes me. 


Senator McElman: Frankly, as far as la 
concerned the questioning is just nice 
underway. 


Mr. Drea: I said that I had been in ti 
business 20 years and so on and so forth. 
was asked a highly professional questi( 
when we got into news judgment and how : 
interview is conducted and so forth and thi 
it dropped off. Nobody asked me “How ¢ 
you make a judgment?” or “How does an) 
body here?” These are things we are interes 
ed in and we say there has not been terrib/ 
much inquisitiveness, certainly not th 
morning. 


Senator McElman: You have not given } 
much time to be inquisitive. You have be 
talking a great deal. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, I dot 
think that is a fair comment. 


— 
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Senator McElman: I withdraw that com- 
nent, Mr. Chairman. 


| Senator Prowse: When I have a person who 
\ppears before me as an expert witness, if I 
isk his qualifications they are always going to 
ye excellent. In determining what weight 
thould be given to his evidence I ask ques- 
jons and the way he answers the questions 
vill answer my curiosity far better than his 
mswers to a direct question. Does that tell 
vou something? 


_Mr. Drea: Yes. I will come back to the 
senator. I know what he is asking and I 
hought I gave a reply a couple of minutes 
go. You said “How come?” You said “The 
ranscripts will back us up“ and so forth. 
“Why don’t you know?” I said “Frankly, I 
on’t know.” I have followed the press and 
allowed it on television and the only answer 
can give is that obviously in the professional 
adgment of the people who are covering this 
‘om the press and electronic media the ques- 
cons that I consider to be, and this group 
onsiders to be important, have not seemed 
iat important to them and they placed their 
mphasis on other matters. 


The Chairman: I think that is a good 
aswer. I think all of us, and I include myself, 
aould read the transcripts and then I think 
ve would be in a better position to make 
1ese kind of judgments. As far as your cre- 
entials are concerned, I think you and I and 
sveral others had dinner in Toronto some 
umber of months ago at which time as you 
scall I asked you a good deal about your 
vedentials. The very fact that you are the 
ction Line Editor of the Telegram and 
resident of the organization certainly quali- 
2s you to come here and testify. I think little 
ould be served if a person like you or Mr. 
-oodman or the others, or indeed the wit- 
2sses who have come before the Committee, 
we began a long series of questions on 
ographic information. 


I realize you are not apologizing for being 
ere. You are qualified to be here and we 
ant you to be here. As Chairman I would 
t presume to bring you before the Commit- 
e if I didn’t feel your credentials were all 
ght. I think it is an unfair criticism of my 
lleagues that they didn’t try to determine 
ur credentials. 


_ Senator Smith: I have a whole batch of 
ites and I want to be able to ask questions 
out education and training. I am sorry 
out the sensitivity and not mentioning that 
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particular subject. I was going to go into that 
and half a dozen others. 


Mr. Drea: Excuse me. I was not being sen- 
sitive at all. I was asked a rather good solid 
question by your fellow Senator and I was 
attempting to answer it. I certainly don’t 
think that he was out looking for something 
unusual. I think it was a good comment. I 
think his remarks were very accurate and in 
the course of that we kind of got on other 
things. 


The Chairman: Senator Smith, I will come 
to you in a moment. We want your list of 
questions. I don’t think that Senator McEIman 
has exhausted his list. 


Senator Smith: First of all I would like to 
apologize to Mr. Drea. I perhaps was getting 
overly sensitive because of some of your 
comments about the Committee and so on. 


Senator Prowse: Scratch a Maritimer and 
you get blood. 


Senator McElman: We Maritimers 
Westerners have a lot in common. 


and 


Mr. Drea: I think you and I should quit 
while we are ahead! 


Senator McElman: Earlier on there was 
considerable reference as to how you had 
asked for examples of covering up of news, 
prohibiting of news or whatever the termino- 
logy is you used, and that you had found 
none. Were you here last evening? 


Mr. Drea: No, sir. 


Senator McElman: Have any members of 
your organization been represented here fol- 
lowing the activities of this Committee? 


Mr. Drea: Directly? 
Senator McElman: Yes? 


Mr. Drea: I would not know. The people 
who are covering it... 


Senator McElman: I am thinking as an 
association. 


Mr. Drea: No. 


Senator McElman: Then you don’t have 
first hand knowledge. It is coming back to the 
other question. It is what you are getting 
through the media? 


Mr. Drea: Yes. 
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Senator McElman: Last evening we had 
Professor Beattie giving testimony and in his 
brief and in his verbal comment he dealt very 
extensively with the so-called Dickins case in 
London. I don’t know whether you are famil- 
iar with it or not? 


Mr. Drea: The hot line man? 


Senator McElman: Yes. We felt, or at least 
I felt that he had presented perhaps very 
strongly one side of the case so I asked him a 
question as to whether he had in fact inter- 
viewed the editor, I believe Mr. Heine, the 
man who was directly involved at the Free 
Press and also the top management man, Mr. 
Brown, and he said, no, he had not done. 


Would you think that in such a circum- 
stance we were getting a fair presentation of 
such a case, and would you think we did 
proper questioning to delve into a charge in 
that instance? 


Mr. Drea: To answer your second question 
first, the answer would be “Yes”. It is a seri- 
ous accusation. In essence in a community 
where there is a great deal of concentration 
of ownership a man is removed from the job 
because he voiced opinions contrary to the 
stated policy of that concentration of owner- 
ship. I would think a Committee like this in 
your particular terms of reference would be 
most interested and I would certainly think 
that you would not be doing your duty if you 
didn’t go into it. 

On your first question, I think the only way 
I could answer that would be to put myself in 
the opposition of submitting a brief on behalf 
of Mr. Dickins as an outside person, which 
has happened, and if I was submitting a brief 
outlining the decline and fall of Mr. Dickins 
then certainly I think I would endeavour to 
get the other side of the story. If it was 
refused to me, obviously my hands are tied. 
Not to endeavour to get the other side of the 
story I think is not only ridiculous, it is juve- 
nile. I could come and waste your time and so 
could anybody here with all kinds of unsub- 
stantiated things and then you find the other 
side two or three days later and it turns out 
to be patently untrue. 


Does that answer you? 


Senator McElman: I should say immediate- 
ly in all fairness to Professor Beattie that he 
told us he had interviewed Mr. Blackburn 
and also others at, I believe, the lower levels 
of management in both media. 
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I was wondering what your approach woul 
be and whether we are following the prope 
course here because what I have gathered t 
be implied is the suggestion that perhaps w 
were delving without effect. 


I refer to other cases brought before u: 
Now from my own standpoint there hav 
been examples, and concrete examples, wher 
news has been, by the evidence it woul 
appear to have been suppressed. Now I a1 
not talking about Toronto, and you were ne 
able to find anything. Would you not feel th< 
if this Committee were going out searchin 
for such examples and bringing in one aft 
another, that you gentlemen yourselves woul 
be inclined to accuse us of muckraking? 


Mr. Drea: No, sir. I think you would } 
doing a great service not only to the countr 
but to the particular community where tt 
news, if any, was suppressed. 


Mr. Goodman: It is an honourable term . 
our reference. 


Mr. Corelli: One thing I might be able 
say, Senator McElman. I think the kind 
things you are talking about—and I start wi 
the generic description—often is perhaps su 
pression of news, meddling in news covera; 
by editorial direction of the paper. That 
what you are talking about, deliberate disto 
tion of the news. 


Senator McElman: They are things yi 
talked about earlier. 


Mr. Corelli: Once again I am going to ma: 
a statement that cannot be proved 
disproved. 4, 


I have never been, in the time I have be} 
in the business, I have never been told how 
write a story from the standpoint of policy; 
politics or the paper’s vested interest in t? 
subject. 


Now obviously I have written lots of stor 
that have gone in the waste basket becal? 
they were not any good. This is a great leve- 
er. This is what happens and this is wl 
keeps you trying harder the next time. Bul 
have never written a story and had the edir 
say “You can’t use this because its against 1° 
paper’s policy.” 


Mr. Carruthers: There is one thing tit 
does come in. I don’t know of any newspap/- 
men myself who have been told that son- 
thing is against the policy and don’t do it. 
the other hand I think we are all aware ia 
very hazy sort of sense that there are sor?- 
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idriies policies from way above and whether 
_jhese have been stated or not, they may have 
deen created in the minds of people halfway 
jlown, but they sometimes exert a restraining 


nfluence. 


Mr. Corelli: I disagree with you. 


| Senator McElman: This is the very point I 
vas leading to. Now you have stated very 
llearly, and we accept fully, of course, your 
pinion about it. You say there is no direction 
o kill a news story and so on. Have you 
versonally run into situations, or are you 
ware of situations where, let us say, the me- 
ium level of management assumes that the 
wners or publishers might not like certain 
aings to be dealt with, and has it ever had 
n effect upon you or do you know of situa- 
ons, without being specific, where this does 
ave an effect? 


| Mr. Drea: I think to answer it fairly, I 
unk when you start out in the business and 
then you are young there is what I call “the 
ercolation theory”—don’t touch this guy, he 
_apal, this is a sacred cow. I think you get 
1e feeling, “Don’t touch him. He is a pal of 
le owner.” 


‘I think after a couple of months you find 
it that you are creating a false situation and 
iat the thing doesn’t exist at all. 

_ What concerns me, as Mr. Corelli has men- 
oned, you have middle management, city 
litors and copy editors. Now then, people 
lk a great deal now about newspapers won’t 
ckle the gut issues and a reporter with a 
‘cial conscience is isolated and put out. Now 
_he a savior because he has a social con- 
jence not accepted by the middle manage- 
ent, or is he so poor a writer that they don’t 
low what he is talking about and if they 
‘n't know what he is talking about how can 
‘ey publish it because the public won’t know 
fat he is talking about? This is one of the 

eat dividing lines. 


When we were talking about being dis- 
layed, you see, you get sessions of this Com- 
ittee where people come before it and 
jople say certain things and what I was 

_\kKing about in the beginning was not what 
12 Committee was going to do. I have every 
(afidence in the world that you will be doing 
lur duty as you see it. 


What I am concerned about, and what I 
{nk other people in the organization are 
Qcerned about, is the legacy—the thing that 
‘left over when the report is finished and 
_figotten and the Senate is on to other things. 
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This concerns me a great deal because it 
enhances this myth. 

The Labour people come before you and 
what is going to be remembered from their 
presentation? 

Again I am saying what was in the press 
and on TV and what is going to be remem- 
bered is the conspiracy of silence. Now this is 
not true. 


The Chairman: Let me make a point. They 
believe it to be true. It was certainly the nub 
of their presentation. : 


Mr. Drea: I worked in the labour movement 
for two years. I was with the United Steel- 
workers from 1963 to 1965 and went all 
across this country and I didn’t find any con- 
spiracy of silence against the labour move- 
ment. Now in smaller communities it was 
somewhat difficult, not because they didn’t 
want to publish it but because the reporter 
didn’t understand certain things. Once they 
understood, the coverage was adequate. 


Mr. Carruthers: You mentioned this is a 
problem with younger reporters and I think I 
can sincerely say it is probably true. I am 
fairly new in this business and this percolat- 
ing effect that you mentioned I sort of 
experienced. I am sure most young reporters 
do. These things come from other reporters— 
Don’t go too near this guy. Well, as one 
gained experience and a bit of expertise it is 
different. I have done a few stories recently 
that when I first arrived in Ottawa I would 
not have done because I thought perhaps the 
paper would not publish them or would have 
toned them down. 

When it came to the crunch and when I 
turned out a story that I thought was good it 
was published. This may be the distinction. 
The only point I made originally was perhaps 
for a while members of our profession had 
the myth in their own mind. 


The Chairman: You described the lasting 
impression which you have from the CLC 
presentation. What impression did you take 
from CDNPA presentation to our Committee? 


Mr. Drea: That everything was rosy in the 
newspaper business and why are you really 
investigating it. 


The Chairman: 
lar reason. 


I asked that for a particu- 


Senator McElman: On the CLC matter we 
endeavoured when these charges, or whatever 
you wish to call them, were made, we 
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endeavoured to tie them down to examples. I 
think this is very correct, Mr. Chairman. We 
were not too successful. 


Mr. Drea: Oh, I think you were. 


Senator McElman: Furthermore, when it 
was suggested that if there were examples 
that didn’t come to mind at the moment or 
which they had documentation on elsewhere, 
we asked them if they would obtain docu- 
mentation and put it in the hands of this 
Committee. So we still are very much open. 
We are not forming an opinion. But I think 
your comment is very valid up to this point. 


Mr. Drea: What I would like to add, Sena- 
tor, is that the implication of that was that 
the press in the country was deliberately 
isolating a very large section of the communi- 
ty. Now, the very day that that happened 
there were all kinds of labour stories in the 
paper. You asked for examples and whether 
it is ever going to be documented or not I do 
not know. 


Now, what was done that day by the people 
here left the impression that labour not only 
gets a second class position in this country 
but also that there is a policy on at least one 
newspaper that they are to be treated as a 
bunch of hooligans; the editorial policy is to 
get the violence up there and forget about the 
egghead stuff. Now, on the day that it is 
happening the obvious thing that comes, I 
think, to the public mind is “Well, how would 
you expect the man, a very large capitalist, 
who is the owner and the publisher, why 
would he not cut the throats of those who are 
against him?” 


On that very day you have in the paper a 
rather long article cutting the publisher’s own 
throat, because it is going to cost him an 
awful lot of money if it ever came. It was 
rather gleefully reported that the particular 
event was going to come to pass and it direct- 
ly affected two of his businesses and the thing 
ran in total. 


The Chairman: We all know you are talk- 
ing about Mr. Bassett. 


Mr. Drea: I am talking about a rather long 
article I wrote, based on some conversations 
with a former associate of mine named 
Marvin Miller, executive director of the Base- 
ball Players Association. There was a court 
case in the United States that would end the 
very restrictive clauses under the Professional 
Act. If they get in baseball obviously the 
hockey players will no longer have their re- 
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strictive clauses and so forth. The man th 
pays my salary happens not only to be 
principal in a hockey team but in a footba 
team. My tone quite frankly was there wi 
probably every chance in the world th 
would happen and so on. Now this would co 
him a great deal of money and the thing rz 
untouched. Now this is hardly a conspiracy : 
silence about organized labour. 


Mr. Corelli: You asked a question earlic 
Senator McElman, about middle manag 
ment’s interpretation of what top manageme;} 
wanted to do. These things have not ha 
pened to me recently but I did have a coup} 
of funny ones in the past that might illustra 
how they happen. 

I think by and large there is a responsibi 
ty on the part of the reporter to check the: 
things himself. They invariably turn out to } 
wrong. 

I remember one time a newspaper I work 
on had a policy which I was informed of—tis 
goes back some years. The publisher was 1 
avid golfer and the direction I got in 1 
capacity as assistant sports editor was 
make sure the results of the games played 
the Golf and Country Club run in full evey 
day. So I just put them in the paper. One di 
after this had been going on for weeks a 
weeks, the publisher came in the newsroi 
and he looked rather plaintive and turned 
no one in particular and said “Why the bk 
are you running all these golf scores?” This 
an example of the kind of thing that goes 1 


Senator Prowse: The care and feeding 'f 
the boss was misleading. 


Mr. Corelli: Right. It is perhaps strange ¢d 
perhaps indicative of something that thie 
incidents that I can recall all took place 
areas that we have been talking about ear 
as down the scale from perhaps the mib 
maligned Toronto dailies. 


Senator McElman: I have one point I wojd 
like to refer to. You were asking if thié 
were examples earlier on and you asic 
whether anything actually had been brou 
forward. I would like your reaction to 
example that was brought forward. I beliyé 
it was Senator Prowse when we had one \t- 
ness before us, it was a document witlé 
story about a new mill being constructed \¢ 
the rather expensive and first class anti-pow- 
tion measures that were being incorporé 
into this mill. It had been released to !i 
particular newspaper and the matter of pou: 
tion was highly current in that area with 1¢ 


public, not with the newspaper. The docu- 
‘mentation showed that although the story of 
intense interest in the areas was some, I 
believe, six to seven pages when it was filed, 
when it eventually reached publishing in that 
ewspaper it was all in the first paragraph of 
the story and no more. It didn’t get to the gut 
of the story at all and actually wound up 
within the obituary column at page 21 of the 
‘ewspaper. 


The publisher of the newspaper was 
asked—he had asked for instances. He had 
isked to be shown any instances where his 
tewspaper had done anything improper. 
Nhen he was presented with this, as I recall, 
ais reply was that it was a dreadful mistake 
a judgment. 


» Now that being something of high current 
ublic interest, do you believe it is possible 
‘or such a thing to become just a dreadful 


aistake of judgment? 


- ‘The Chairman: That might be a good ques- 
‘on for Mr. Goodman. 


Mr. Goodman: I do. There are, as I have 
und, some incredible lapses of judgment 
fat can occur with very senior experienced 
eople. I know from your point of view it 
ould be nice to be able to pin down some- 
ing as being a deliberate matter. You cer- 
tinly can find instances of lack of judgment 
t all papers. That is the key—was there 
‘mething deliberate? I am trying to recall an 
cident. I am familiar with lapses in judg- 
ent of that magnitude. 

h 


Mr. Drea: Anything is possible in a news- 
‘per. I take it you don’t mean they have 
eadful lapses of judgment six days a week. 


Senator McElman: Of course not. 
‘ae Drea: Anything is possible because 
“Wspapers are not an automated procedure. 
ou can have great judgments all the way up 
‘e line; you can have great judgments all the 
1y up to the top and somebody has got a 
ngover and it sits on the desk and gets cut 
; two paragraphs and you have to live with 


Senator McElman: At the outset I believe it 
Xs you who said we have been asking pub- 
Jaers certain questions and they are giving 
1: obvious answers: are you in favour of 
therhood, that sort of thing—And they say 
es.” This sort of thing. Would it have been 
value to say “Come on’... 


‘Nis Drea: I think he gave a valid answer. 
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Mr. Corelli: The unfortunate part is even- 
tually you can run out a string of circum- 
stances if you had enough examples. The 
problem is these things do happen. You have 
two stories on the same two subjects that 
appear in the same paper on the same day. 
How does this happen? You simply discover 
it and you throw it out. It is not only the fact 
there are frailties involved in human judg- 
ment but this judgment is exercised under 
extreme pressures of time and space. These 
two things together sometimes make this 
process go awry. I don’t know what the per- 
centage-worth is in a discussion like this but I 
would guess that the vast majority of things 
which the newspapers do which appear as 
errors are products of the process breaking 
down rather than anyone saying “Let’s delib- 
erately do this.” 


Senator Prowse: Well, it was to his advan- 
tage; and I am being unduly suspicious saying 
this; having in mind the kind of mistake that 


is made; the only time I get wrong change 
back, it is always short. 


Mr. Corelli: If the circumstances are as you 


describe, I am sure you are. 


Mr. Goodman: Did he do anything about it 


subsequently? 


Senator Prowse: No. 


Senator McElman: In the best of humour I 


ask you this question: we have talked a good 
about myth; could I have your reaction to 
what I believe to be a myth that has been 
assiduously sold by the media, and that is 
that the Senate is composed of eighty to nine- 
ty-year-old, doddering sleepwalkers. 


Mr. Drea: My reaction; how do you mean? 
Senator McElman: To that myth. 
Senator Prowse: That is a risky question! 
Mr. Drea: This image created by the press? 


Senator McElman: Projected to the Canadi- 


an people over a long period of time. 


Mr. Drea: I don’t know that it has been 


conveyed lately to the Canadian people. 


Senator McElman: I have seen some dandy 


cartoons. 


Mr. Drea: Yes. I think you are in somewhat 


the same position as we are. You are por- 
trayed erroneously; 
image, which is erroneous. You are all por- 


you have the public 
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trayed as old men and ladies. Just the same 
as a journalist is protrayed by image as a 
drunk, a screwball, an erratic, somehow 
always comes through. 


Senator Prowse: The trouble is you don’t 
always come through. 


The Chairman: 
question? 


Do you have another 


Senator McElman: Would you think an ele- 
vation of professionalism would perhaps over- 
come this in both areas? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, I do. I think if more journal- 
ists had an opportunity to watch the Senate 
of Canada in operation, watch Committees 
like this in operation, they would come to 
other conclusions. I don’t think it is fair to 
say that because a man is over a certain age 
he is a doddering old man. Certainly Senator 
Roebuck despite his age is far, far from being 
that. 


I think one of the areas here, although it is 
not within the terms here, one thing that 
might be done is put the television cameras in 
here and let the people make up their own 
mind without editorial comment. Here you 
are, there you are, on the screen. They can 
make up their own mind. 


The Chairman: This is not a problem 
within the immediate jurisdiction or concern 
of this Committee. 


Senator McElman: I have a last question. I 
believe you said, sir, that you have been an 
officer of the Guild? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, sir. 
Senator McElman: At one stage. 
Mr. Drea: Yes, sir. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Goodman, you have 


not belonged to the Managing Editors 
Conference? 
Mr. Goodman: I haven’t attended a con- 


vention. I will go in May. All managing edi- 
tors appear to belong. 


Senator McElman: Before forming your 
own organization did you really explore the 
possibilities of working through these organi- 
zations to improve professionalism? 


Mr. Goodman: When I was in the Guild, an 
efficer of the Guild, I tried to get the member- 
ship at that time interested in professionalism 
and standards, and I didn’t get anywhere 
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with it. And nothing seems to have change 
even though I left it! I don’t think the manag 
ing editors are the people who are going tod 
it. That is one of the reasons I am waiting fo 
the chance tomorrow. The reporters have 
stake in this. It is the living of the reporter; 
You as a person, as a minister, as a senato) 
now are dependent on that person who is i 
front of you. Lots of other people can d 
things along the way. That man in front c 
you is the key judgment, the key resource 
the key intellect. It is reporters themselve 
that produce the impetus and therefore the 
is where the impetus has to come unless th 
Guild joins everybody, which the Guild « 
course does not. It is once every two or thre 
years. The Guild is going to set grouy 
against each other. I think it has to be é 
all-embracing organization. 


| 

Senator McElman: You feel the ona 
of your organization was initially for the: 
purposes, and could not or would not | 
served by either of these groups? | 


Mr. Goodman: That is right. 


The Chairman: It is now ten minutes 
one, and I am anxious to adjourn the meetir 
at one o’clock, which leaves us ten minutes) 
am afraid you fellows may be the kind | 
witnesses that we have had before who lea: 
here and say, “They didn’t ask this or tha‘) 
We don’t usually do this but I thought; 
might be helpful and perhaps the person Ww) 
has the most practical working knowledge ; 
of course our executive consultant, Bord| 
Spears, and I think for the final ten minui; 
perhaps you could ask the questions, Borde, 
that we have not asked and that they my 
think we should have asked. That is a tl 
assignment in ten minutes. 


Mr. Spears: Thank you, Mr. Chairman| 
have been personally fascinated with 
whole discussion, and to use Mr. Drea’s wel 
“dismayed” at somethings said and sor 
things not even raised. One or two questi 
have been suggested in my mind by the p- 
ticipants here. A few needles have been sul, 
and I would like to sink a small one of jy 
own. As you gentlemen know, one of the fit 
things you impress on a beginning reporte!'s 
that he would get the names accurately. N¢, 
right in the first page of your submission 3 
list the five members of your delegation, <d 
two are incorrectly spelled. I suppose this ef 
to the point of professional qualifications 


But my first real question is this: obviouly 
your total concern is about professio 
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‘standards, establishment and definition of 
standards. One of this Committee’s chief con- 
cerns is the same thing, the establishment of 
‘standards and a definition of what is freedom 
of the press. 


' Are you suggesting that because this has 
not happened; because it is left to you profes- 
sionals in the business to elevate the profes- 
sional standards, are you suggesting the pub- 
lishers are dragging their feet? Why has not 
sjomething happened there? 


| Mr. Drea: I am sorry, I lost you on that. 


_ Mr. Spears: Are the publishers dragging 
heir feet? 


_ Mr. Drea: Yes, I think so, collectively. 
| The Chairman: He was also asking why. 


Mr. Spears: Is their interest not the same as 
yours here? 


Mr. Drea: Yes, in the broad sense it is the 
ame, but in a limited sense I don’t think it is. 
‘aturally, the better the reporters they have 
he better the paper they will have. Also you 
_nter into some other things like cost factors, 
nd I also don’t think the publishers are in a 
osition as the owners to arbitrarily dictate 
tandards. For instance, in papers that have 
ontracts with the Newspaper Guild it would 
e impossible, and would even be denied in 
qe courts certainly, that newspaper publish- 
ts could arbitrarily put in standards which 
ould affect the reporters because the compe- 
‘nce or incompetence of the reporters does 
ot have to be justified by their professional 
oard; it has to be justified under the terms 
¢ the Labour Relations Act. I don’t think 
ublishers are in a position to dictate stand- 

‘ds. I think it is up to the people in the 
idustry. I don’t think it is the role of the 

vernment to dictate standards. 


Mr. Spears: The ultimate responsibility for 
ie product depends on the publisher. How 
im you deny him the responsibility for set- 
og standards? 


Mr. Drea: I am not denying him the 
Sponsibility. I am saying collectively they 
mt want to assume it. They have not 
sumed it. I think we have to face facts. 


‘Mr. Corelli: I don’t know whether this is an 
‘Teement or not. I think it is interesting that 
‘pers in the country whose standards are 
‘e highest are the papers with publishers 
ose concern for standards is the highest. I 
‘ink the wealthiest papers, the largest 
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papers, which attract fairly easily the best 
reporters from elsewhere in the country, tend 
to have a professional standard inherent in 
the individual. Their concern is probably par- 
allel and working together they enhance the 
product still further. The lower level of 
standards on other kinds of papers are proba- 
bly a product of mutual disinclination to pick 
up the ball and run with it. Maybe on the 
part of the reporter this is an inability to 
know the standard is lacking and maybe on 
the part of the publisher contentment to rest 
with the product. 


Mr. Spears: Are you saying a good publish- 
er attracts a good staff? 


Mr. Corelli: I think a good newspaper 
attracts a good staff, which might be the same 
thing. 


Mr. Spears: Time is getting short. Marty, 
you were a little critical when you comment- 
ed on the work of this Committee and said 
that you want the Committee to investigate 
the application of standards on the selection 
and presentation of news. 

When your group was invited to come to 
this Committee this was one thing we hoped 
to elicit from you and you haven’t got around 
to do that. I would ask specifically what crite- 
ria you yourself apply, what standards you 
apply. This is the question you put to the 
Committee. 


Mr. Goodman: What I was trying to suggest 
was that the Committee might try and define 
some of these in a report which of course it 
would have to do through research and ques- 
tioning as the Committee was in session. The 
standards I think Drea did define in terms of 
what we were looking for in reporters. At the 
early stage there was a definition of the type 
of thing that we would try and set up as 
reporters’ standards. 

The first question I dealt with was freedom 
of the press, the one you asked, and posed it 
as a right of citizens, not a special privilege, 
and from this flowed responsibility for certain 
kinds of news coverage. You would divide the 
news, I would think, into certain groups— 
what it is you have to have an obligation to 
put across: matters dealing with public affairs, 
public policy, things that are significant in the 
lives of people have to be reported in the 
press of the country. 


We don’t consider it adequate in our news- 
paper to simply let reports of the legislatures 
be covered, to be treated as another legisla- 
ture story and it goes inside. We demand 
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these stories be given special attention 
because they are  legislatures—Ottawa, 


Queen’s Park, and the municipal. 


I believe there is a necessity to try and 
explore trends. If I could define something, 
news events that happen at a specific hour 
are a traditional easy kind for the press to 
cover. Now there is an obligation to try and 
report stories of significance that are essen- 
tially trends. News stories in this category—I 
will give you one very badly reported for 
fifty years—the advent of the automobile. 


Here is something that emerged in society 
and caused all sorts of changes in people’s 
lives, and is still causing changes, and was 
never adequately reported by the media of 
any kind. This is the second group of stories 
which I think should be reported prominently 
and fully and newspapers should be aware of. 


The third category of stories—the tradition- 
al kind of human interest stories, what is 
happening to people of interest in terms that 
are easily identifiable to other people, some 
good and some bad. Natural disasters, big 
explosions, stories of that nature. These are 
three areas you can apply standards of 
judgment. 


The coverage of financial and economic 
affairs in this country is abysmal. It extends 
right down the line. I don’t even think those 
papers which specialize in it do a particularly 
good job. It is hard to get people interested in 
that area. Collectively as a media it is a dif- 
ficult problem to train people, to motivate 
them to learn more. I think it is possible. 
Anybody would agree this is an area of news 
which is rather vital for informed public dis- 
cussion and public policy. 


For instance, is the government performing 
well in the fight against inflation? To get a 
public consensus or informed public discus- 
sion you need able reporters in this area. I 
think it is possible to set standards and ex- 
amine them against something in front of 
you—that is the newspaper—and determine 
whether it is being met or not. 


Mr. Spears: Back to Mr. Goodman again. 
You did suggest you hoped this Committee in 
its report would somehow codify or somehow 
suggest the standards you are hoping to 
emerge, and the publication of this report 
would enable the public to make its judgment 
on the performance of the media. It has been 
suggested by other witnesses that the judg- 
ment is being made every day for every 
newspaper. It is already being put to the 
public test. Would you comment on that? 
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Mr. Goodman: I suppose that would be fai 
to say in Toronto, where if you don’t buy on 
paper you can easily buy another one. I ar 
not so sure is possible to make the sam 
judgment in a one-paper town. 


Now people buy papers for a variety ¢ 
reasons. They may buy the paper to look ¢ 
the grocery ads and see what steak is goin 
for today. That person has to buy the pape 
to get that information but he may be absc 
lutely dismayed, or may not know enough { 
be dismayed with the news coverage. 


Mr. Spears: You seem to think the public 
not competent to judge the competence of 
newspaper? 


Mr. Goodman: The public, as politiciar 
know, is always competent. It is not for tk 
public to make the judgment. This is a usefi 
guideline for the paper. We are dealing wi’ 
standards that are not very well articulate 
at this time. I don’t suggest we have be« 
able to help you very much or have been ab 
to put before you a group of them. One of t] 
reasons being that it is awfully difficult to t 
and get the membership to agree precise 
what they were so we could present then 


This is traditional; for a field which cor 
municates to people in writing, we have bei 
very laggard in setting down our oy. 
standards. 


Mr. Spears: Would you be willing to wo; 
on it and let the Committee have the results’ 


Mr. Goodman: We are working on it. [ 
course. The standards if they are then pl 
sented—I can give you something on th. 
The Americans have the National Commissil 
on Violence and its report on the media ¢ 
try and set down some of the standards. Its 
not just the public as a whole; it is the co 
munity; the professors at the community ¢ 
leges and so forth; the opinion-makers and) 
forth are able to articulate judgments abct 
the performance of their media, press, tele’ 
sion and everything, against the standard 


Maybe the standard is not perfect butt 
begins to set out something against whi 
there can be a public discussion. 


Mr. Spears: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen and _ senate, 
even before Senator McElman’s question 
you, Mr. Drea, about senatorial images «4 
your reply, it had occurred to me that pein 
and journalists have indeed a great deal 
common and one of the things that perhis 
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ve have both demonstrated is over-sensitivi- 
y. 
_I think that your very presence here and 
the comments that you have made at least 
yegin to meet some of the objections and 
»bjectives set forward in your paper, and I 
‘an only add to what Borden said in his final 
juestion: if you or your membership have 
dditional thoughts or ideas or comments, or 
ndeed if you are able to develop some kind 
f set of standards—and Senator Prowse was 
yrong when he said we were about halfway 
arough; we are really only one-third of the 
yay through the public hearings, and we 
yon’t be getting around to the report until 
ato the spring—so you should realize, as I 
ope you will, that we would genuinely like 
) hear more from you. I am sure you know 
aat we are genuinely interested. 


May I remind the senators and others that 
ie next meeting of the Committee is at four 
‘clock in the room upstairs, 356S, to receive 
ie brief from Professor Donald Cameron of 
he Mysterious East. 


| Senator Prowse: Could I ask one question? 
have already shown this to Mr. Drea, and 
\at is a suggestion which comes from various 
‘eas and now is operating in two Paris 
xpers and a magazine in Germany. This the 
mplete control of the news, the editorial 
_ partments in newspapers should be handled 
vofessionally by professional writers and 
fitors of the paper. 


In other words, in newspapers where the 
tblisher-owner is becoming about as rare as 
whooping crane, is the solution to this, as 
2 don’t know who is going end up owing the 
‘wspapers, in order to ensure independence 
at the profession should be allowed to 
Sume complete control and responsibility 
¢ the editorial news department of the 
“wspaper? 


Mr. Drea: I think first of all this is not 
‘actly what I read in there, but I had some- 
‘ing else in mind. I think theoretically this is 
‘pposed to be true now. I don’t think there is 
ipublisher who says he meddles. He says it 
this editor who is a professional. I think 
‘tainly that if that were made possible— 
leause I think we have to be realistic; when 
‘nan owns a newspaper I think we are being 
Is than honest with ourselves if we don’t 
‘pect him to express some of his own opin- 
iis. He has a lot of money tied up in it. I 
‘nk that, yes, this could be possible. It could 
tin some kind of a trust arrangement where 
_t professional did run it. In theory they are 
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supposed to now. This is what we are sug- 
gesting in our brief, a kind of low-key solu- 
tion to this. 

If we can make this profession really a 
profession from top to bottom regardless of 
where the paper is or what the size of the 
paper is, then we can avoid either the myth 
or the reality about managed news, prohibit- 
ed news, tampered news, or what-have-you. 


However, I would not want to go on a 
European kick where the reporters wind up 
owning the newspaper and it can’t be right or 
wrong. I think that is a lot of bunk. I know 
myself if I look back at some of the things I 
once thought were the gospel, if somebody 
had not caught me in time I wouldn’t be here; 
nobody would listen to me today. 


I think perhaps some kind of trust, perhaps 
this might lead into the idea of a press coun- 
cil. Not in the negative way where the pub- 
lisher would say nobody should meddle in my 
business, but in a positive way bringing the 
community into direct access with the news- 
papers and the professional people covering 
the community. 


Particularly in the monopoly community. I 
don’t think it would be needed in the com- 
munity where there is competition but I think 
this type of arrangement might very well, if 
we look on the positive side, meet some of the 
realities of our time. There are going to be 
more and more communities with one news- 
paper. It is all very well to say about the 
small town, are they competent to judge news 
values? I don’t think it matters if the public 
are competent or incompetent. There is no 
alternative. 

The paper is there and nobody has got five 
million dollars to start another one in a very 
capital, intensive and low-profit industry. 
Those are the realities of our time. I don’t 
think we have the God-given right to run the 
media. I think you have to bring in the 
community. 

I think that might well be the pattern in 
the future, that the work is done in the com- 
munity by the institution of the community, 
the local press, radio, TV—whatever it is. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. The 
meeting is adjourned. 


The Committee adjourned. 

The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m. 

The Chairman: Honourable senators, if I 
may call the session to order. This afternoon 


we are to receive the brief of Dr. Donald 
Cameron, who is Associate Professor English 
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at the University of New Brunswick, and a 
contributing editor to The Mysterious East. 


Dr. Cameron, the brief which you were 
kind enough to prepare has been circulated to 
the senators. It has been presumably studied 
by them, and we would like to begin by 
offering you some time to make an oral state- 
ment. You can expand upon your brief or 
explain it, or amplify it, or say anything else 
which may be on your mind, and following 
your oral statement the senators are going to 
proceed to question you both on the contents 
of your written brief and your oral remarks 
and on anything else which may be on their 
minds. 


Carry: on. 


Professor Donald Cameron, Contributing 
Editor, The Mysterious East: Mr. Chairman, I 
have prepared a statement which I would like 
to read. 

On the first day of these hearings you were 
told-—rather churlishly—by Mr. Ralph Costel- 
lo, publisher of the Saint John Telegraph- 
Journal, that he was not happy to be here. On 
this, as on many other matters, I cheerfully 
disagree with Mr. Costello, I am very happy 
to be here. 

I am happy to be here because, judging 
from the reports of these hearings, you have 
been subjected to a great deal of windy non- 
sense from people like Mr. Costello, and I 
imagine you will be as happy as Tammy to 
climb down from the airy heights of plati- 
tude, where the owners of Canada’s media 
would like you to remain, and to talk about 
life in the real world. 

You have been told, for instance, by Mr. 
Graham Dennis of the Halifax Herald, that 
he regards Nova Scotian ownership of the 
Halifax dailies as “as sacred trust.” I had 
thought that kind of language went out of 
style about 1880, and the fact that he can still 
use it tells us a good deal about the period in 
history he comes from. 

Mr. Dennis also saw no need for a press 
council, arguing that the public itself serves 
as a press council. In this he was following 
the lead of the Brantford Expositor’s owners 
and that of Ottawa Journal editor Norman 
Smith, who made a fine ringing proclamation: 
“Governments should leave the running of 
the press to the press,” he cried. “Tf some of 
us are making more money than is good for 
us, tax us. If we gang up or monopolize 
against the public interest, crack down.” (I 
am unable to discover how you are to crack 
down without interfering, but when a media 
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mogul is defending freedom of the press, logic 
often goes by the board.) 

“Tf we are seditious or libellous or other- 
wise unlawful,” Mr. Smith continued, “hale 
us into court. But as to what we put in ow 
papers—good, bad, indecent, incomplete—le: 
the public be the judge.” And that, gentle- 
men, is the rub. 

In Fredericton a good many of us have 
looked at our daily newspaper, affectionatel; 
nicknamed The Daily Wiener, and we hav 
judged. We consider the Gleaner a dreadfu 
newspaper. So what? No consequences folloy 
from that judgment. There isn’t any provisio) 
for any consequences to follow. 

This Committee is the first opportunity | 
can recall for any dissatisfied citizen to d 
anything meaningful at all about the media- 
and the fact that you do exist, and do provid 
a forum, is in my view a cause for rejoicin 
in itself. 

In my written submission I argued that th 
centralization of the media in Upper Canad 
and Quebec combined with the monopo] 
ownership of most of the New Brunswic 
outlets had left the Maritimes in general, an 
New Brunswick in particular, very bad! 
served. 

For most Maritime centres the newspape 
are normally in the hands of a local monopo 
if they are not owned by K. C. Irving; priva: 
radio hardly deserves comment; Toron 
sends us bad television remote from our ov 
needs; and only CBC radio is left attemptii 
to do a responsible job. That picture is nec¢ 
sarily over-simplified, but I believe it is esse: 
tially accurate. 

I offered the Fredericton Daily Gleaner 5 
an instance of just how bad a newspaper Ct 
be, and I argued that ownership by Cre 
Irving has not changed it very much: ob’ 
ously it is not simply ownership which is 
fault. 

The real problem is that the same kinds 
persons seem to own all the newspapers—P- 
sons whose interest is in the balance she), 
not in journalism; persons who are interes 
in a stable climate for business operati(s 
and consequently have no serious argume's 
with the status quo. 

I suggested that the Wiener, for instar?, 
shamelessly selects its news coverage 
accordance with its editorial opinions. L 
April it looked for a story on welfare whh 
would show welfare as a racket; failing to » 
one, it simply did not print the story 
reporter submitted. It still has not prin‘ 
that story. 
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The Mysterious East, with its fourth issue 
now being printed, still has not been men- 
tioned by the Gleaner, although the day be- 
fore yesterday its editors were able to find 
space on the front page for a large photo- 
graph of the new executive of the African 
Violet Society. 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, I did 
aot understand a word that Dr. Cameron used 
yack there. They had an article prepared on 
welfare, did you say? 


_ Professor Cameron: That is right. 


_The Chairman: On the general subject of 
velfare. 


Professor Cameron: Right; on the welfare 
‘uestion. 


The Chairman: I might say this opening 
ral statement is in writing. Would you like 
) get a copy that you can follow? 


| You will find the African Violet about ten 
“nes down on page 2. 


Professor Cameron: I have a photograph 
“hich proves the case, if you want to see it. 


The Chairman: I do not think so. 


Professor Cameron: The nearest it has 
me to mentioning us was on January 17th, 
iter we had published an issue on the prob- 
ms of the Indians, which had been illustrat- 
| by Indian children’s drawings. Brucie 
reene, the Gleaner’s Indian columnist, 
‘med the children’ whose designs had been 
sen “to go into a _ recent Magazine 
iblication.” 


On the same page book reviewer Paul 
‘Butt discussed Harold Cardinal’s The 
‘ust Society simply by reprinting great 
‘ratches of the copy from the book’s dust 
ovket. In my written submission I gave the 
(eaner credit for its attempts to provide 
le, coverage of the Indian community: per- 
tps I should withdraw that faint praise. 


And if it regards the source of information 
‘satisfactory, the Gleaner is totally uncriti- 
(i, Early this month, for instance, it ran a 
Sry on the year’s activities at the University 
«New Brunswick. The story seriously dis- 
tted last year’s disturbances at the universi- 
tin favour of the administration and against 
» student protests. No wonder: it was writ- 
_ by the university’s public relations officer, 
ite Pacey. The Telegraph-Journal carried 
00. 
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You have heard, gentlemen, from the men 
who are responsible for it, what a fine job the 
New Brunswick dailies are doing. How they 
do not slant their news coverage. How 
independent they are. Well, let us take a test. 
What kind of news would we expect them to 
distort, if there were indeed any distortion? 


An ideal case might be a speech by a 
prominent socialist to a conference of stu- 
dents, calling for socialism as the only answer 
for the problems of the Atlantic region and 
attacking both K. C. Irving and the press. You 
may suspect, when I set it up in this way, that 
I have an example in mind. I do. 


On October 25th, 1969, Mr. Laurier 
LaPierre addressed the Atlantic Student Con- 
ference at Memramcook, near Moncton. I 
have with me a copy of the transcript which 
was made from a tape-recording of his 
address. Mr. LaPierre begins by talking about 
the problems implied in the idea of social 
change, and shortly works up to the idea of 
decentralized socialism. 


The transcript, I should say, contains 
twenty-six pages; by page four we are slam- 
ming the capitalist system; on page six K. C. 
Irving has become the focus of a sardonic and 
energetic attack which continues for two 
pages. By page nine Mr. LaPierre has moved 
on to discuss a non-violent revolution to bring 
about a socialist state. The liaison between 
big business and a centralized federal govern- 
ment is next. 


The theme throughout is socialism and the 
obstacles to it. On the seventeenth page we 
are discussing the role of the press in main- 
taining the system, and the way the press 
treats black people and Indians and students. 
On page twenty Mr. LaPierre expresses the 
hope that the Irving industries will be nat- 
ionalized in the next two or three years, and 
he closes by calling on his young Maritimers 
to work towards a home-made solution to 
Maritime problems, a society which makes 
sense for the people who live down east. 


Oh, yes. In passing he dismisses Maritime 
union as irrelevant and probably retrograde: 
he wants less centralization; not more. 


How did the independent, free-thinking, 
hard-hitting Irving dailies report it? 

On Monday, October 27th, the Moncton 
Times headlined its front-page story: Mari- 
time Union “Waste of Time and Resources.” 
It devoted twenty column-inches to LaPierre’s 
speech in a story labelled “Staff Special.” Of 
those twenty inches, one and a quarter was 
devoted to the attack on Irving. Two inches 
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covered the comments on the press. The rest 
of the article was devoted to Maritime union 
and economic development, but the economic 
development was made to appear as simply a 
variant of the existing economic system, and 
the world “socialism” did not appear any- 
where in the article. 


The Saint John Telegraph clipped the ines- 
sential last paragraph from the story, 
and instead of calling LaPierre simply “the 
head” of McGill’s French-Canadian Studies 
program it called him “the articulate head.” 
Otherwise the Telegraph-Journal story was, 
word for word, identical with the Moncton 
Times story. 


Naturally the Moncton evening paper, the 
Transcript followed its morning sister. So did 
the Evening Times-Glove in Saint John. And 
the Fredericton Wiener picked up the 
Telegraph-Journal story complete. 


So far as any New Brunswick reader could 
tell, LaPierre simply came down from Mont- 
real to tell us what to do about Maritime 
union. Oh, these cheeky bastards from Cen- 
tral Canada! 


What is even more puzzling, however, is 
the fact that the story printed by the Irving 
press contains a good deal that is not in the 
transcript. Why? Very simply, because the 
reporter who wrote the Times story did not 
hear Mr. LaPierre. Instead he relied on some 
mimeographed notes which Mr. LaPierre 
passed out in advance. 


When he actually spoke, Mr. LaPierre 
threw away the notes and delivered a rousing 
committed speech. But the reporters had 
taken the handout and left—with one excep- 
tion. The one exception, the one New Bruns- 
wick daily to report the story reasonably 
accurately, the one daily to mention social- 
ism, to quote the vigorous criticism of the 
Irving empire, was the one daily in the prov- 
ince not owned by Mr. Irving: I mean, of 
course, l’Evangeline, the Moncton French-lan- 
guage daily. Vive l’Evangeline libre! 


_ Now I don’t know the answers to the prob- 
lems of the Maritimes. Probably you don’t 
either. I don’t really imagine Jean Marchand 
does. But there is obviously a logical possibil- 
ity that some form of socialism is required, 
and that is certainly a possibility we should 
be debating in the Maritimes. But no English- 
speaking reader in New Brunswick had the 
chance to find out even that Mr. LaPierre had 
proposed it. 

The point is that that kind of rotten report- 
ing is actually interfering with the develop- 
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ment of the Maritimes. And it’s interfering on 
behalf of people like K. C. Irving. I don’t 
suggest, of course, that K. C. Irving told his 
newspaper how to cover that story. He 
doesn’t need to. They know perfectly well 
who butters their bread, and they aren’ 
going to take any chances. And because they 
must surely be afraid that if they dig intc 
anything important in New Brunswick they’re 
likely to run into K. C. Irving’s interests, they 
just don’t bother digging. It’s a sort 01 
enforced laziness. 


I hope I have made my point that the state 
of the press in our part of the country iy 
intolerable. And some groups of citizens ar¢ 
refusing to tolerate it any longer. At leas 
three new small periodicals have been estab 
lished in the Maritimes; there are indication 
of more to come. 


In my written submission, I pointed ou 
some methods by which the federal and pro 
vincial governments could make it easier t 
establish new papers, and thus improve th 
citizen’s chances of doing something effectiv 
after he has made the judgment all the bi 
publishers are so anxious to have him make. 


I want to stress now the fact that I do thin 
this is one of the very few ways for gover 
ment to interfere in the nation’s media witt 
out risking freedom of the press. Anoth¢ 
system would be a blanket subsidy of sor 
kind, available to all general publications < 
to all non-profit publications (that is, in fac 
the basic effect of the current postal regul: 
tions); a third is by making some avenue | 
publicity available so that the aggriev 
reader can seriously embarrass an incomp) 
tent or dishonest newspaper. This last fun 
tion is, of course, one of the immediate ben} 
fits of this inquiry. 


The only alternative now is the establis) 
ment of an independent periodical, and that; 
what The Mysterious East has at 


felt a real need for journalism which woul 
provide an outlet for the poor, the radical, t? 
dispossessed and the powerless, and in 
absence of anything better we decided to a 
to provide it ourselves. f 
The resulting monthly magazine has bea 
remarkably successful. We have not hada 
great deal of advertising, but our reade’’ 
support has sustained us. We have provokd 
flurries of consternation in some places whe 
they are greatly needed—in provincial wat 
authorities, in the governing bodies of univ’- 


sities, among some of the less scrupul'.s 
landlords. 
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_ We have a lot more to do, too, and we hope 
to make the magazine a forum for all varie- 
ties of progressive opinion in the Maritimes, a 
pole around which thoughtful and imagina- 
tive Maritimers can organize. 


_ Such goals obviously pass beyond simple 
reporting (just as, for instance, the Gleaner’s 
anti-pornography campaign did). We will be 
‘resenting our own briefs to various bodies, 
as we are doing here; possibly we will take 
am active role against pollution; we are trying 
jo become a centre of information for people 
who want to know what their rights before 
yhe law actually are, how to organize a ten- 
ints’ association or a housing co-operative, 
what are the basic facts about drugs. After 
il, if we believe in the things we write 
sbout, our obligation does not end when the 
magazine hits the newsstands. 


I will conclude by mentioning two such 
‘rojects, both of which will be announced in 
ur next issue, due out in a week or two. The 
rst of these is an essay contest, closing 
farch 31st, for readers who will tell in five 
undred words or less why their local paper 
} the worst in the Maritimes. We will judge 
je entries primarily on the basis of docu- 
ientation and liveliness of presentation, and 
le prize will be a year’s subscription to the 
lanchester Guardian Weekly, the New York 
imes, the Toronto Globe and Mail, or any 
milar paper of the reader’s choice. And all 
te entries will be sent on to this Commit- 
‘@—so, in a sense, everybody wins. 

‘The second such project—well, perhaps I 
sould just read you part of the text of the 
mouncement from our fourth issue, since 
ds is probably a suitably public occasion on 
hich to announce the establishment of the 
abber Duck Awards. 


__ Our parent company, The Rubber Duck 
| Press, Inc., is pleased to announce the 
_ establishment of the Rubber Duck 
_. Award, to be given each month to the 
person, corporation, government or insti- 
» tution which has, in the opinion of the 
Board of Directors, committed the most 
astonishing act of foolishness, incompe- 
tence or knavery during the previous 
. month. 


_ Nominations are invited from our read- 
' ers. Nominations should be accompanied 
_ by letters explaining clearly and concise- 

ly the reasons for which the award would 

be made. Nominees will normally be 
' chosen from within the Atlantic region, 

_ though nominees whose actions seriously 

affect the Atlantic region are also wel- 
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come. There is no reason why Jean Mar- 
chand or Air Canada should not win 
the Award. 


Successful—or whatever—nominees will re- 
ceive a Presentation Rubber Duck... with 
a citation on our stationery explaining the 
grounds on which the award was made, as 
well as a copy of the issue of The Mysterious 
East which announces the award. 


And readers who nominate the winners 
will receive Souvenir Rubber Ducks, with 
citations for valour and public spirit. 


To kick the Awards off, we have 
already named one winner. The winner is 
a private corporation which was set up 
with lavish public funds in return for a 
promise to operate a vital public service 
in perpetuity. On this base, it built a 
huge financial empire; now the public 
service doesn’t make money, so the com- 
pany wants to drop it. 


The Rubber Duck Award this month 
goes to the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Canadian National Railways, whose 
cutbacks in service are a heavy blow to 
our region, is a closer runner-up. But 
CNR was never more than an amalgama- 
tion of unprofitable small railroads under 
public ownerships; the CPR is a private 
company, set up for private profit and 
sustained for years by government 
assistance. 


Its charter gave it twenty-five million 
acres of land, including great tracts in 
the downtowns of many western cities; it 
was exempted from most forms of taxa- 
tion; it was permitted to import its build- 
ing materials duty-free; it was given lib- 
erty to build what branches it wanted 
while being protected by law from all 
railway competition south of the border 
by a twenty-year ban on rail lines south 
between the CPR and the border. It had 
cash grants and loans of over fifty million 
dollars, about half of which was repaid. 
In return it offered to operate a railway 
service. 


Now the passenger services are losing 
money. The company isn’t losing money; 
it’s not even losing money on its freight 
services. It’s losing money on its services 
to people. So it wants to drop almost all 
its passenger services—or have them 
heavily subsidized. 


Well, hell—we put up the money to get 
that company going. Maybe it’s time to 
press the government to take it back—all 
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of it; hotels, real estate, mines, airplanes, 
ocean liners and all. Why should we 
build them a company and then pay sub- 
sidies on the parts that don’t make 
money to go into their pockets? 

In fact, CP’s application to drop pas- 
senger services should make the Mari- 
times think again about this whole busi- 
ness of government loans, tax incentives 
and so forth to private companies. Even 
without considering disasters like Clair- 
tone and the heavy water plant (which 
seem to indicate we only attract corpo- 
rate cripples anyway) the companies 
expect us to live up to the letter of our 
promises—as K. C. Irving once made 
plain on the floor of the New Brunswick 
Legislature. But if the CPR is any indica- 
tion, the companies don’t expect us to 
insist on similar scruples from them. 

We don’t ever expect to give a more 
richly deserved Rubber Duck Award than 
this one. 


I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that your 
Committee will give us no reason to give a 
Rubber Duck Award to it. However, it seems 
to us that you will have no lack of candidates 
for these awards once you have completed 
your hearings, and we hope that you will be 
good enough to nominate them. 


On that assumption, I’d like to leave you a 
Souvenir—I repeat, a Souvenir Rubber Duck, 
and to commend you now for valour and 
public spirit. 


And in closing, may I make a suggestion? I 
would like to suggest that as your inquiry 
proceeds, you keep this memento on your 
desk and, at the end of your hearings, look at 
it again to see what other tangible evidence 
you have received from people like Mr. 
Dennis, Mr. Costello, and Mr. Wardell to indi- 
cate that they, too, are going around making 
trouble for the wealthy and the powerful on 
behalf of the ordinary citizen of our troubled 
eastern provinces. I am perfectly confident 
that the little duck will be sitting there, full 
of perkiness and irreverence—and absolutely, 
totally alone. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Cameron, both for your remarks and the 
souvenir award, which I will certainly 
retain. 


I think for the purposes of the discussion 
we are now going to have, we will ask you 
about everything you have said except the 
reasons for the award to the CPR, which is 
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probably not within the aegis of this pail 
cular Committee. | 
I think Senator Prowse is going to start the 
questioning. | 
Senator Prowse: I am wondering where tc 
start here. The first part of the questions ] 
was going to ask you, I am not sure that you 
have not covered some of them. In the first 
paragraph... | 
| 


The Chairman: Is this the oral or the writ: 
ten brief? 


Senator Prowse: No; the written brief. | 
The Chairman: It is from the written brief. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. I think the oral brie 
speaks for itself. I am not sure I want to ge 
into that one. 

You said, about halfway down the page:| 

“All around me important stories wer 
going unreported and undebated.” 


Would you like to just outline those? I not) 
this reference is made throughout here. Ca’ 
you give us perhaps some of the ones yo 
consider to be outstanding examples of storie 
that have been unreported? 


Professor Cameron: Well, I think that th 
kind of thing we are trying to do in th 
Mysterious East is in itself to some extent a 
answer to that. 

We had in mind things like pollution, fc 
example. We had a long story on pollution j 
our first issue. We pointed out the job th: 
the press had not done on this. 

I was particularly delighted when Mr. Wa 
dell’s magazine, the Atlantic Advocate, in la 
September, or the August issue, contained 
little run-down on the dying Saint John Riv 
but was full of praise for the plants here th 
were cleaning it up. 

As far as I could make out those are t 
same plants that we were talking about 
our article and we could not find too mu 
evidence that they were cleaning it up. Thé 
mentioned by name only one company, a! 
that is the Vulcan plant, which is safe 
tucked away in Maine, and of course it do 
not advertise or anything about this. | 


Senator Prowse: That is the only one th’ 
mentioned? 


» 


Professor Cameron: That is the only 0? 
mentioned by name. 


Senator Prowse: One that is out of t? 


country? 


_ Professor Cameron: One that is out of the 
country. 


Senator Prowse: The reason I asked you the 
question was, I would be glad to have you 
expand on this. As you realize, it is one thing 
to get an accusation but it is another thing 
for us to get a hard fact upon which we can 
-ely, because when we have evidence from 
seople who say that they do not suppress 
aews except on the basis of, you know, good 
aste and motherhood and the generally 
accepted virtues, unless we have _ specific 
*xxamples we are stuck with the evidence that 
s in front of us. 


| So if you have some evidence to lay 
lown—and this is one—have you got any 
nore? 


Professor Cameron: Well, this now is a 
maller one, of course, but one which perhaps 
yas fairly central to starting out the maga- 
ine, and that was the reporting by the 
rleaner, and to a _ lesser extent the 
‘elegraph-Journal—in fairness I think the 
Jelegraph-Journal wanted to show—it is not 
ll it could be but it is probably the best we 
‘ave. 


Senator Prowse: The best of a bad lot. 


Professor Cameron: That is right, that 
ould be it, but the Gleaner, for example, in 
sporting the disturbances last year at the 
niversity really—it seems quite clear—tail- 
ced its coverage in favour of the administra- 
on, and I am a loyal member of the Canadi- 
1 Association of University Teachers which 
‘sured the university. It seems the universi- 
‘’s action was indefensible, admittedly so, 
id there were professors whose actions were 
‘sO indefensible, but I would have thought 
Linstitution could do better than the univer- 
ty did last year. 

What we had was simply a sort of party 
te from the administration with no attention 
hatsoever to any kind of thing that provided 
e@ real answer. 


‘We would get news like... 


The Chairman: Dr. Cameron, on that point 
‘ the students, if I may just ask you one 
(lestion. You mentioned both in your oral 
lief and now that the Gleaner and the 
‘legraph-Journal carried a story. You say it 
4S written by the university’s public rela- 
‘ms officer. 

Was the fact he was the university’s public 
Nations officer indicated in the byline? 


Professor Cameron: No. 


al 
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The Chairman: Go ahead. 


Professor Cameron: No. It was just “by 
Alan Pacey.” 


Again the kind of thing we would encoun- 
ter would be this repeated accusation in the 
news coverage and editorial coverage that a 
small minority of rabble-rousers were causing 
trouble. 


In fact, I would say there are roughly four 
thousand students at the university in the 
daytime. Two thousand of them were march- 
ing around the administration building—not 
going into it—they had been forbidden to go 
into it—but marching around in a protest 
demonstration. 


Now, there is a pretty substantial rabble- 
rousing minority when it is half of the stu- 
dent body on that occasion. 


I was told by the Gleaner reporter, who I 
think is not with the paper any more, that he 
had gone up there to cover some entirely 
different event, even though this protest had 
been well advertised in advance, and when he 
got up and he saw two thousand people mill- 
ing around in the snow he called down and 
said, “Listen, we have got to get a photogra- 
pher up here. We have got to do something 
on this story.” He said, “We have got a sto- 
ry.” But they had no intention of covering it 
whatsoever. 


Senator Prowse: The ostrich approach to 
the news. In other words, you stick your head 
in the sand and hope it will be gone when 
you come out. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Now, this brings me to 
another point. Would I be being fair if I said 
that in your reviews you work on the princi- 
ple that you want people to see your bias and 
you hope your logic will persuade them that 
you have a sound reason for it? 


Professor Cameron: Yes. I would say we 
proceed on the principle that an unbiased 
report is probably impossible, and any report 
of an event is a selection of parts of the 
events which the person reporting deems to 
be significant. 


I think some of the failings in the Maritime 
press are just the kind of person that is 
reporting. 


We feel in our news that we make it per- 
fectly clear what our kind of viewpoint is and 
the reader can make what allowances he sees 
fit. 
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Senator Prowse: We have had things said 
to us by one group that has most of its invest- 
ment in newspapers, where they have a semi- 
monopoly situation—at least they have the 
only newspaper in each one of the areas they 
serve—and they expressed the thought that it 
would be improper for them in _ those 
circumstances to exploit their dominant posi- 
tion by taking an aggressive stand on any 
matter of controversy. 


Would you comment on that attitude, as 
you see it? 

Is that what they are doing in New Bruns- 
wick? Do they justify the fact that they do 
not cover certain things by saying that they 
operate under that philosophy? 


Professor Cameron: I don’t think they could 
possibly do that because in Fredericton in the 
issue... 


Senator Prowse: Do they try or do they say 
that? Or have they been called to account? 


Professor Cameron: You probably know 
more about what they say than I do but the 
Halifax papers, I note, recently made that 
point, that they did not stir up that where 
they thought it would be irresponsible. 


Kenneth Bagnell’s criticism in an article in 
the Toronto Globe and Mail magazine and 
one in our magazine said that the problem 
with the papers is that they are so heavily 
responsible as to constitute a kind of 
irresponsibility. 


Senator Prowse: Would it be possible in 
fairness to say that some of the reasons for 
criticism might be then their attempt to lean 
over backwards in order not to be accused of 
bias? 


Professor Cameron: I think that would be a 
rationalization that they might offer. I do not 
think that has anything to do with what they 
in fact do. 


For example, the Gleaner’s anti-pornogra- 
phy campaign was really an ideal case in 
point. They quite clearly attempted to whip 
up controversy which they were on the one 
side... 


Senator Prowse: And where presumably all 
good people would be. 


Professor Cameron: Yes, presumably. 


Senator Prowse: You cannot really get into 
too much trouble with an anti-pornography 
campaign, can you? 
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Professor Cameron: Well, they did, you 
know. There are some of us who consider 
ourselves at liberty to read filthy books for 
the pleasure of filth, if we want to, and view 
that as more important than depraving the 
minds of the young who would probably noi 
be depraved by that kind of thing anyway. ; 


Senator Prowse: I rather enjoyed youl 
letter which they refused to print. On the 
other hand, did you really expect them t¢ 
publish it? 


Professor Cameron: I really did not know 
you know. I had had one letter previously 
published by them where they had objectec 
to Canada permitting people like Stokely Car. 
michael coming into the country and speakins; 
to the black people in Nova Scotia, and s¢ 
forth. 

They had said we should keep him out a 
the border and that the immigration servic 
should keep a record of known troubles 
and so on. 

I made the point, if a person had no recor 
in Canada, we had no reason to keep him ou 
and the only logical way we could keep hin 
out or put him out would be if he did some 
thing to disturb us; not on the basis of wha 
he might have done somewhere else. 

They had published that one, so I really di 
not know whether they would or not. It wa 
sort of a test case to see if there was anybod. 
bright enough to catch the double entendré 
but, I guess, they are brighter than I ha 
originally given them credit for. 


Senator Prowse: But not possessed of an 
great sense of humour. 


Professor Cameron: I would say I think no 
I think the Gleaner is a singularly humourles 
newspaper. 

Well, no, I shouldn’t really say that. The 
are a very, very humorous newspaper. Bt 
they didn’t intend it. 


Senator Prowse: Not the way the 


expected. 
Professor Cameron: Right. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, they had 
good idea but it’s not the one they thought 
was. 


Professor Cameron: Right. 


Senator Prowse: Let us go on then. W 
have got the ground rules on this. Let us 8! 
onto the more important aspects. 


Senator Sparrow: May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? 


| 
| 
| The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Are you suggesting that 
individuals should be allowed into Canada 
regardless of the record they have in any 
other country; is that your suggestion? We 
should open up the borders to them? 


_ Professor Cameron: I do not think that the 
sind of person who is coming here for a 
solitical activity, of which you and I may or 
may not approve, should be barred at the 
order. 

/ I think I will put it this way: that Mr. 
varmichael has the right to come in and 
eke a speech, and if he wants to foment 
rouble and if he can foment trouble amongst 
he black people in Nova Scotia, that is prob- 
ibly because there are grievances he can 
oint out to them. 


_I do not think it is fair to keep him out on 
hat basis. 


If, on the other hand, we have somebody 
vho has been convicted of, say, a smuggling 
_ffence, or that kind of thing, well then, prob- 
bly that case is different. Where it was the 
olitical side of this thing... 


‘Senator Prowse: You are referring to the 
olitical side. I do not think you intended that 
) include reference to, say, a known Mafia 
daracter. 


Professor Cameron: No, I did not intend it 


ite 


Senator Prowse: You were referring there 
aely to people because of their political 
‘titudes; we are not going to censor political 
oughts because it is censored in other 
untries? 


Professor Cameron: That is right. That 
‘ems to me to be the thing. 


Senator Prowse: I think you have covered 
‘your oral statement and you have in your 
lief—and I think everybody has read it—if 
ley have not read it, after hearing your oral 
Jesentation, I am sure they will. 

[Tread your brief where you covered the 
foes of things that caused you to get into 
tion, and then starting on page 4, paragraph 
} you start in with two suggestions. 

What can be done about the media, espe- 
(lly in the Atlantic provinces, and the first 
S3gestion is that the universities be entitled 
tset up their own FM stations. 
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Have they made application at the present 
time, do you know? Has there been any effort 
made to do this? 


Professor Cameron: I do not have much 
detail with me about this. My understanding 
is that there have been and are a number of 
university stations in Canada. 


I believe Queen’s University at Kingston 
has one. 


Senator Prowse: I think Alberta has one. 


Professor Cameron: Alberta has one? I 
think the Regina campus in the University of 
Saskatchewan does, too. Is that correct? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. 


Professor Cameron: I think in the Atlantic 
provinces there has been a good deal of inter- 
est. I know there was a group working on this 
in Dalhousie University when I was there and 
there is a group at the University of New 
Brunswick also interested in this, and here 
the problem, I think, is simply finding the 
money. 


We have the physical facilities. We have a 
long record of closed-circuit radio, but it is 
simply money to put in a transmitter and to 
pay a couple of technical salaries. 


Senator Prowse: You can get very inexpen- 
Sive installations. We had one of the organiza- 
tions, I think maybe it was the Indian and 
Metis Brotherhood who were here and sug- 
gested that for around $20,000 or $25,000 they 
thought—or even less—that they could set up 
a low-powered station that would have a 25- 
mile radius type of circulation. Would that 
type of thing do the same thing? Now, this 
can be picked up by people on their ordinary 
bands. By getting a low-power band in an 
area that is not going to get interference from 
local stations, they can sort of limit the area. 
Would this be any use to them down there? 


Professor Cameron: This would be an AM 
band? 


Senator Prowse: Yes, because everybody 
doesn’t have FM receivers. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. I think that would 
serve the same purpose. I think it would be of 
less use in New Brunswick than it would be 
in the more populated areas. 


For instance, if we had one in Fredericton 
it would serve the metropolitan area of per- 
haps fifty thousand people or something of 
that nature, and obviously that is a fairly 
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small proportion of the New Brunswick 
population. 

Whereas in Montreal something of that 
nature would serve a great many people; 
around two million. Or something in that 
neighbourhood. 


Senator Prowse: Let us give the universi- 
ties a radius of around twenty or twenty-five 
miles for these small stations. 


Professor Cameron: Probably. 


Senator Prowse: Wouldn’t they be able 
then, if you had them scattered around, they 
could serve that area; but so far as you know 
anyway, there has not been an application 
made yet to the CRTC for licensing of any 
station of the type that you could envisage 
here? 


Professor Cameron: Unless these other 


ones.. 
Senator Prowse: As far as you know. 


Professor Cameron: Unless these other ones 
fall in that category, those ones at Queen’s 
and Alberta, but these are all AM stations. 


Senator Prowse: No, I am talking about 
your area. 


Professor Cameron: No, I don’t think so, 
although I have heard there was an applica- 
tion made to have a station at St. Francis 
Xavier but I have not checked to find out 
more about that. 


Senator MacDonald: I think they are quite 
close at St. Francis Xavier with the regular 
station there, CJFX. 


Professor Cameron: Do they have a propor- 
tion of the time? Is that it? 


Senator MacDonald: I think there is a very 
close contact. 


Professor Cameron: I knew they were 
active in broadcasting. I did not know what 
the arrangement was. 


Senator Prowse: Do you know whether the 
CBC would be prepared to go in and assist in 
the way of training and assisting personnel in 
developing talent that you envisage? Have 
you ever talked to them? You did work with 
them yourself. You know them fairly well. I 
wonder if you had discussed this with them 
at all. 


Professor Cameron: I have only talked to 
local people. They would be very happy to 
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help us on a sort of volunteer basis rig 
there in the station without any sort : 
formal arrangement. 

They would simply send somebody doe 
for a couple of hours, you know, once a wee 
or something of that nature. 

As far as anything formal is concerned 
suspect their problem is financial. 


Senator Prowse: Would it cost very muc 
for them to do that limited amount of trair 
ing in connection with their ordinary broac 
casting duties, by bringing people in, lettin 
them look and maybe letting them try a litt 
practical work, or would they run into mayt 
union difficulties? 


Professor Cameron: That is right. They di 
indeed run into union difficulties. 


We were going to put a radio workshc 
department in the English department la 
year, a radio drama workshop, and that wi 
one of the suggestions. Perhaps we should ¢ 
to the CBC and learn something about tl 
technical side of it, and the CBC was vel 
willing to have us do that but they made 
point we could not possibly touch any of tl 
dials, buttons and switches and so for’ 
because if we did in fact handle the equi 
ment, the union would be angry about 
breach of the contract or something of th 
nature. 


Senator Prowse: Somebody would have 
get paid if the other fellow touched it. 


Professor Cameron: No. Even so _ thi 
seemed to feel if we were there with t 
regular operator you could not touch t} 
equipment and there may be a union proble! 
there. 


Senator Prowse: So if this system is goi 
to work, you will have to go into this a 
it will have to be worked out with a numk 
of different people. 


Professor Cameron: Yes, that is rig’, 
although that was last year. Now this year 
have a brand-new situation. The Univers’ 
Student Council has put up something lip 
$15,000 for new equipment for radio UN 
which is a closed-circuit arrangement, a 
the new equipment of course is broadcasti 
level and broadcasting quality and could, 
course, have CBC personnel training 0 
people with our equipment which would, 
take it, get around the union problem. 


Senator Prowse: I see. Now, then, we go 
to the second one. You say the liais) 


| 
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sen the universities and the media 
ould be closer. That is what we have been 
lking about. 


On the third one on page 5, paragraph 


. * 
‘The Chairman: On the CBC? 


Senator Prowse: No, this is the Drama Fes- 
jal, quite aside from the CBC. It has noth- 
i to do with radio and television. 


_ Professor Cameron: That is still going on 
(tainly, and thriving, as far as I understand 
i b 
Senator Prowse: The reason I asked you the 
cestion is that I know some of the radio 
stions—I do not think TV have done it in 
Emonton—but the radio station in Edmonton 


f 


wd to make use of these drama groups... 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse they cannot 
har at the back. 

] 
f senator Prowse: ... used to make use of the 
lal drama groups to do dramatizations on 
riio and the people in the drama group were 
qte happy about it, and so were the public 
tlt was listening. 


ie far there has been no attempt to initiate 
a) programs like that outside of Don Messer. 


_ 'rofessor Cameron: Well, perhaps I can tell 
yi a story that casts some light on this. 
Men I was teaching at Dalhousie back in 
{7-68 the drama school—some people in the 
dima school and I as a writer of plays and 
thy as producers and actors and so on 
bame interested in the idea of producing 
al writing plays for television and produc- 
in them for television and producing them 
%\" the CBC or the CTV station in Halifax, 
yC know, at some off-peak period—some 
tin instead of the Edge of Night, or some- 
thg of that nature, or possibly even late at 
mit, one or two in the morning before 


Sit-off. 
_@ drew up a fairly detailed proposal and 
Wehad two or three scripts in mind and we 
ce ainly had the actors and producers. They 
diinot know anything about television and 
thiwhole aim of the thing was to find out 
abit television, to actually get them doing it. 


@ took this proposal to the CBC and Mr. 
Kenedy, who was the regional director, 
Weme a very brief letter in which he just 

u “We do not anticipate any drama pro- 
dWions from this region.” Period. 
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CJCH Television were quite interested but 
for various reasons it did not go ahead. It was 


not their fault that it did not go ahead but 
their problem was money. 


They said it was going to cost them $300 or 
$400, and they didn’t have $300 or $400 for 
that; that their production time was spent 
making commercials and this kind of thing. 


Senator Prowse: Do you think you could 
put on a local production for $300 or $400? 


Professor Cameron: Well, they indicated 
this. That was a situation in which we would 
provide the actors and directors and so on 
and they would provide a camera crew and I 
think a producer to work with. 


Senator Prowse: Do you know whether the 
arrangements they had, like the actor 
arrangement with the actors of the CBC 
set-up, whether they would let you use 
enthusiastic amateurs? 


Professor Cameron: I really do not know 
because I never got to the level of discussing 
this kind of problem. 


Senator Prowse: I think the Committee 
would be interested in knowing to what 
extent this matter of local production results 
from a lack of initiative on the part of the TV 
people and to what extent, if at all, it results 
from road blocks that have been set up 
because of other arrangements that have been 
made, for a very good reason, throughout the 
system. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. I really do not 
think I can cast too much light on that. That 
is probably an internal CBC question. Proba- 
bly the CBC could answer it. 


Senator Prowse: We will ask them when 
they come here. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: And then in the fourth 
one you suggest that: 


“Monopolies such as the one in New 
Brunswick should, ideally, be disman- 
tled.” 


You refer particularly to the Irving set-up. 
Then you say: 
“I must reluctantly suggest that some 
regulation of the permissible extent of 
monopoly control of a region’s newspa- 
pers also deserves consideration. 


15: 50 
“Where a newspaper has an effective 
local monopoly, it should not be permit- 
ted ownership of broadcasting enterprises 
in the same geographical area.” 


Now, we have had a number of newspaper 
publishers who have said, ““We are attempting 
to get a foothold in the electronic area,” and 
who have explained the reason for it, which 
is, as a hedge against possible future techno- 
logical developments such as the print-out of 
newspapers on home sets which they see in 
the not tco distant future, apparently. 

Now, what would be your reaction to that 
itself? 


Professor Cameron: I see the logic of it. ] 
am not sure that is an appropriate response to 
the problem. 

I am at a loss to provide a better one short 
of simply getting electronic expertise in some 
other form. 

Obviously that is much more expensive. It 
does not make any money. 


Senator Prowse: One of the explanations 
that has been given to us... 


The Chairman: Excuse me again, Senator 
Prowse. They cannot hear you and they par- 
ticularly cannot hear Professor Cameron. 

I might say, Senator Prowse, I am going to 
let you finish this line of questioning and 
some of the other senators have indicated 
they want to ask some questions. 


We will return to you, of course. 


Senator Prowse: I have just a couple of 
questions here which seem to be important. 


The next point I had and then I will leave 
this one about the monopoly. Maybe some of 
the other senators can chew on that. But the 
one I really was interested in is on page 6, 
paragraph 19: 


“We ought to consider, at least, setting up 
a national bilingual newspaper published 
simultaneously from coast to coast...” 


And then: 

“Alternatively, we could offer financial 
support to dailies prepared to try to 
become national papers. An immediate 
step would be to subsidize, either through 
preferential freight rates or otherwise, 
air-speeded delivery to remote areas of 
major metropolitan dailies or of special 
editions of those dailies.” 


Do you think that the Government of 
Canada would be able to get away with subsi- 
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dizing the press without being ‘aCCuAg 
trying to muzzle or buy it? 

How can we set this up to ensure that: th 
kind of charge would, on the face of it, | 
patently ridiculous? 


Professor Cameron: One obvious respon 
is to say if the newspapers do not want tl 
money, do not take it. You know, if.they a 
really concerned that they should assert the 


independence, they should stay out of 1] 
scheme. 
Senator Prowse: What do you imagi 


would be the result of a situation in newsp 

ers right across Canada in every pla 
where Air Canada stops if the Globe and M 
decided they were going to put a paper in 
every city in Canada? 

What would it cost, say, in air freight { 
subsidizing, say, fifty thousand papers da) 
in Edmonton, fifty thousand in Calgary, thi) 
thousand in Sasaktoon, and thirty thousand | 
Regina, and one hundred thousand ir 
Winnipeg? 


Specifically, take areas where this might 
a nice thought. 


Professor Cameron: It would obviously : 
an extremely expensive proposition but pos: 
bly technologists will provide us with soi 
better answers such as electric print-out ai 
this kind of thing. This may well be a bet 
answer. I do not know. Again probably he: 
speaking of the confusion—For example! 
have been shown the coverage of these he- 
ings from the Toronto and Montreal pap‘ 
and so forth. / 


Now, I can get these where I live but tl) 
come in two or three days late. You havet 
make a special trip downtown to get them. 


As a matter of fact, you simply do not 
them. You cannot get them delivered and 
on. 


Whether it is the best answer over the li§ 
haul, may be open to question, but it Gp: 
seem that some means by which you can ? 
competition in the monopoly newspaper ar' 
is a critically important thing; and the reajI 
I suggested it in this form was any newspa”! 
which wanted to try it presumably should 
given some kind of subsidy. 

Whether it is prohibitively expensive, Il 
not know. I have not examined the econon- 
of the thing. 

My main concern is that there should » 


some way of getting a newspaper that is 0 
immediately controlled by the local monopy. 
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Senator Prowse: We would be interested in 
"getting a practical suggestion. That is why I 
_picked this up because it is intriguing but I 


-am,not sure it is practical. 


The Chairman: Dr. Cameron, we will move 
on to other senators, but before we do I 
would like to ask you one question. 


You say on page 1 of your oral brief: 


“We consider the Gleaner a dreadful 
newspaper.” 


Why do you buy it; or do you buy it? 
Professor Cameron: Oh, sure. 


le The Chairman: Why? 
i” 

Metofessor Cameron: Well, for one thing 
everybody needs a light moment in the course 
of a day; but aside from that there just is not 
any other everyday source of news you can 
| Gama have written down. 


The Chairman: The reason I put the ques- 
apn to you is that publisher after publisher 
| has. come before us and said that the public 
‘makes their decision every day. 


[Presumably many publishers at least think 
if you buy the paper that is a form of 
faperoval. 


i Professor Cameron: Then I will cancel my 
subscription, if that is what you think. 


_ The Chairman: I am not suggesting that. 


Mp rofessor Cameron: I think it is patently 
lobvious why one—because if you look at the 
situation, for example, as a consumer in this 
situation, if I want coverage of local affairs to 
any extent whatsoever the only source that 
really does cover Fredericton at all is the 
Gleaner. 


The Telegraph-Journal makes an attempt. 
The Telegraph-Journal covers sort of major 
stories. If there is a major dust-up in Freder- 
icton, it is in the Telegraph-Journal; but if I 
am looking for a little news like what went 
on at City Council last night, all this kind of 
thing, there really is not any other place I can 
get. it with the sole exception of the CBC, and 
with the CBC, I cannot clip it out and keep it, 
ff it is of some significance. 


_ Senator Smith: I would like to ask Dr. 
Sameron a question about his reference in his 
ral submission to the welfare monster, I sup- 
dose you would call it. 


How do you know last April the paper 
intended to write a story on welfare and was 


eb 
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looking for a drama that might be tied into 
how horrible and how cruel this welfare 
system was? How do you know that? 


Professor Cameron: Let me _ understand 


that. 


Senator Smith: 
racket. 


..1t showed welfare as a 


Professor Cameron: That is the point: what 
are we looking for? What the Gleaner was 
looking for was pretty clear and it was recipi- 
ents who were receiving money they were not 
entiled to. That is, it was after the recipient 
of welfare rather than the welfare workers as 
a sort of monster, going from family to family 
and stuff like that to find practices which the 
Gleaner would be expected to espouse. 


The ‘reason we know about this i Seek) 2 
course, the reporter did in fact go out and did 
interview a number of people, not around the 
welfare department, including welfare recipi- 
ents and so forth, and said to several people 
at the conclusion of this investigation he had 
come out with his mind made up, and he had 
changed his mind, that he could not find any 
evidence of this and by and large he thought 
that the welfare department was necessary 
and useful, and indeed practically doing a 
noble kind of work. 


He had certainly clearly changed his mind. 
He went to get a story down there and the 
story did not appear. Some people who had 
been questioned subsequently asked him 
about it and he said, “Yes, it has been”—I 
don’t know how he expressed it. I do not 
know if he used the word “suppressed.” In 
any case it did not get printed. 


He said, “Why do you not phone the 
Gleaner or write the Gleaner and ask them 
why not?” because he was quite anxious to 
see the story which he did write in fact get 
printed, and he felt he was not in a position 
and he didn’t see how he could do that, and 
the matter was never proceeded with in that 
way. 


Senator Smith: Do you think that is a very 
serious thing for a newspaper to do, to exam- 
ine a subject and then decide on their editori- 
al experience the public do not want to read 
about this? 


We have been told on a number of occa- 
sions—I do not know whether it is from wit- 
nesses or members of the Committee, that 
good news sometimes is not news. 


I think in terms of this particular subject 
there are a very substantial number of people 
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who make assumptions about “Oh, this wel- 
fare ig a racket” and they would not say it if 
they thought about it. 


They were also making the same assump- 
tions some years ago about family allowances: 
“Oh, well, people just go down to the liquor 
store.” You do not hear this so much now. 


If somebody had sent a reporter out to 
examine into what happened to family allow- 
ances—that has been done but it has been 
done by the public service; not reporters—but 
if the reporter came back to his newspaper 
saying, “Well, we made an examination and 
some of it goes to life insurance and some 
goes to buy kiddies’ clothing. and so on; we 
didn’t find very much evidence of poor pur- 
chases”; do you think that should be pub- 
lished as a story? Would that have, in your 
opinion, reader interest? 


Professor Cameron: I would be very sur- 
prised if a thorough investigation of some- 
thing of that kind would not turn up some- 
thing that would be of reader interest. 


I think this is what this reporter had in 
mind on that. As I understand it, he felt he 
had discovered that there was a fairly consid- 
erable group of people in Fredericton, who, 
for one reason or another, were on welfare 
and who really needed it. 


I think he felt. he had seen some dramatic 
examples of what welfare was for and he 
wrote a story, which I gather was full of this 
kind of thing. “Where does your welfare 
money go?” “Are we in fact paying where it 
is needed?” 

He went on to say, “Well, these are the 
people who are getting it and this is the kind 
of problem that it is resolving.” You know, 
three cheers for solving that kind of problem. 


Senator Smith: You may have lots of exam- 
ples to support your statement about the 
Sydney Herald and the Telegraph-Journal or 
the Moncton Times. I do not know just how 
many examples you have but I just wondered 
whether this was a valid one or not. 


I was reminded of the non-story aspect of it 
when I was told—and this is one of those 
stories’ which nobody seems to want to prove 
to me—that a certain and quite prominent 
weekly. publication in this country sent its 
journalists out across the country with 
instructions to mail a letter at a certain time 
on a certain day: and the idea was to demon- 
strate the bad postal service. The story is told 
mostly by postal employees and that is the 
point to this. The only letter that took two 
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days or longer was one from the Northwest 
Territories. All the rest appeared at the head 
quarters of this office within two days, and ‘of 
course there was no story. In fact, they were 
not interested in printing that sort of thing. 


Professor Cameron: Yes, I agree, there aré 
certain non-stories. My understanding of it 
was that this reporter did in fact feel there 
was a positive story. 


Senator Smith: I want to ask you something 
else. In your moving as a young man from 
Vancouver which I think is a swingy place—I 
have never lived there but it gives me the 
impression that it is a different kind of place 
than you would find in beautiful Fredericton 
and that part of Halifax. 2 


When you went to Dalhousie to teach there, 
when you moved from that environment into 
the Maritime environment, did you feel your- 
self conscious of living among people who 
have different concepts? They seem to enjoy 
the quiet life and they are slow to accept | 
change, even if it is for their own good; do 
you believe that is a valid reason for most of 
our newspapers reflecting that kind of life 
style or life philosophy? é 


Professor Cameron: Well, I do find some 
flavour of the quality you point to, but I had 
a very odd experience. I did not go directly to 
the Maritimes. I went from Vancouver to 
England for three years and after those three 
years I came to Nova Scotia. I had not been 
here since 1964 so it was a very different 
place now from what I remembered. front 


To me the sense of it is “Yes, there are now, 


some different attitudes” and some of the atti- 
tudes I think are gradually being proven 
right. be 


I think for example there is a certain skep- 
ticism in the Maritimes about progress which 
is seen on the basis of this story on pollution. 
which, to a considerable extent, is justified. | 
do not think it looked justified 15 years age 
but I think it does look justified now. 


To me the sort of sense of it has been thai 
there was a fairly considerable community 0! 
people in the Maritimes who were anxious: tc 
see a certain intelligent kind of change ane 
who really did not have the vehicles upor 
which to press for this kind of thing. 


I think of a man like Alan O’Brien, : th 
Mayor of Halifax, for example, who seems t 
be a fairly admirable political figure. I do no 
think that he has really had an opportunity 
make his views known as widely as he might. 


Mass 


_ That may be a bad example but that is the 
‘sind of person I find in the Maritimes, as well 
is the conservative side of it. 


_ Just in passing I think one thing that I 
yught to say because not enough people seem 
o say it: I got off a plane the first time I 
wrived in Halifax; I got off the plane in 
dalifax and looked at the rather dreary 
ispect of Halifax Airport and rode in on the 
lus. 

By the time I got to downtown Halifax I 
elt that for the first time in my life I was 
ome. I had never been there before, and I 
elt that I belonged there. And I have never 
eased to feel that way about it. 


Senator Smith: In your experience as a 
miter and observer in the newspaper pub- 
shing field and so on, do you think there is 
ny virtue at all in a Nova Scotian being the 
wner of a Nova Scotian newspaper and a 
‘ew Brunswicker being the owner and pub- 
sher of a newspaper published in New 
runswick? 


Professor Cameron: I rather wish you 
adn’t asked that question because I find 
self in the profoundly embarrassing posi- 
on of agreeing with K. C. Irving on this. 


‘Senator Smith: Well, all right. Let us leave 
lat. 


Senator Prowse: If he wants to answer it, 
t him. 


Professor Cameron: No. I do agree with Mr. 
ving. I do prefer myself to see a local owner 
‘cause I think it is probably easier to get at 
‘m in some ways. 

You know, I am not sure, but if Canada is a 
‘anch plant economy, then the Maritimes is 
-branch plant of the branch plant, so to 
veak, 

There are a great many enterprises in the 
aritimes, it is true, but it seems to me the 
ig decisions are made elsewhere and not by 
‘e people affected. 

The Sydney Steel Corporation as it is now, 
( the decision that brought about the Sydney 
fcel Corporation, I would think, is a perfect 
‘ample of that kind of thing. I think we 
(ght to minimize that. The people affected 
} these things ought as much as possible to 
low about them or have access to them. 


Senator Smith: You think it would be to 

ts advantage of the people of Nova Scotia— 

lus come back to that—to have a publish- 

fowner of a newspaper in that province 
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who may have come from some other part of 
the country in order to bring a fresh attitude 
to the publishing business? 


Professor Cameron: Well, really, that comes 
down to asking me whether I ought to exist, 
and obviously I think so. 


Senator Smith: I am speaking more of a 
daily newspaper. 


Professor Cameron: Yes, I know. But in 
essence the same principle applies because 
the Mysterious East is to a considerable 
extent staffed by people who are not native 
Maritimers. By and large we are all refugees 
from other places which we considered 
uninhabitable. 

One of our men is from Chicago. He has 
come to the Maritimes because he thinks 
there is a chance of making some money, and 
it is a reasonably intelligent place to live. 


The Chairman: Are any of them from 
Toronto? 


Professor Comeron: 
asked me that. 


I wish you hadn’t 


Senator Prowse: You have to draw the line 
somewhere. 


Professor Cameron: I wish you had not 
asked me that because I was born there, 
although I left it when I was two and have 
been back for only one day, which seems to 
me to be enough. 


Senaior Smith: We were talking about atti- 
tudes that are no longer valid. Maybe there is 
no longer a place for a Senator William 
Dennis, who is the father of the present pub- 
lisher of the Halifax paper, and who in my 
opinion—I am sure in the opinion of my 
felow Nova Scotian, Senator MacDonald— 
whose paper did a lot of good things for the 
Province of Nova Scotia, but maybe that day 
is gone. Maybe we need a different kind of 
newspaper. 

He was a great propagandist for Nova 
Scotia. He pressed what he called “Maritime 
rights.” I am not sure we had Maritime rights 
but we had a case for special treatment and 
we are seeing some results of it in the last ten 
or fifteen years. 

I suggest to you that might influence the 
kind of newspapers we have. 


Professor Cameron: It could well be, but 
insofar as the ownership in the area is part of 
the cause of the problem, then I think we are 
on the horns of a dilemma because obviously 
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I do feel ownership in the area is an impor- 
tant thing, is a desirable thing. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 
Senator McElman: I have a supplementary. 
The Chairman: All right. 


Senator McElman: You are on the record 
that you agree with Mr. Irving that local 
people should own local newspapers. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Senator McElman: I should like to go on 
record that I agree with it, too, but how local 
is local? 


The Chairman: The question now is “how 
local is local?” 


Senator McElman: New Brunswick is local. 
Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Senator McElman: How local is local? Do 
you follow along and still agree that he 
should own them all? 


Professor Cameron: No, certainly not. 


Senator McElman: I think the record 
should be clear. 


Professor Cameron: No, I do not agree he 
should own them all but I do agree, if possi- 
ble, they should be mostly owned by people 
who live in and around the communities they 
serve. 


Senator Sparrow: Doctor, you referred in 
your brief—I cannot give you the numbers 
particularly, although it starts at page 9, 
where you suggest “Monopolies such as the 
one in New Brunswick should, ideally, be 
dismantled.” 


Then you refer in another section to assist- 
ance to competing newspapers or newspaper 
publications which wish to compete, to assist 
in breaking these monopolies. 

Are you suggesting both of these methods 
or which one of them would you think is the 
best method of doing it? 

If there is a way of dismantling, are you 
suggesting the dismantling be by actual legis- 
lation once it is established? 


Can you expand on that? 


Professor Cameron: I am not sure what the 
appropriate machinery would be to dismantle 
the monopolies. I have not gone into any anti- 
combines affairs seriously such as there is, 
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and I am not sure what the mechanism ough 
to be. 

I think there is a problem with the pres 
and any interference with it is obviousl: 
going to bring the kind of screams that yo 
have been hearing from various people lik 
Mr. Costello. ) 


A really practical answer I think would b 
this one of subsidizing or being prepared t 
grant some kind of loan to a newspaper or t 
a group of people who can show that the 
had the expertise to produce a newspaper an 
were ready to produce a newspaper. But th 
person simply did not have the capital. Thi 
one would be perfectly fair. 


The kind of thing that bothers me, it seen) 
to me, is that the businessmen like to sé 
they believe in competition and that freedo: 
improves competition, whereas we see in tl 
Maritimes and in a number of cases patent 
it does not. 


I come back to my original premise th 
competition is a good thing and if the priva 
sector does not furnish it, then perhaps ti 
public ought to. 


Senator Sparrow: Competition is the way 
break the backs of the monopoly. Basical) 
that is what you are suggesting in the brief. | 


Professor Cameron: Yes, I think that wov! 
be right. At the very least, Frank Fillmo., 
who is with the Fourth Estate in Halifax, w; 
once asked what he hoped to achieve in t 
Fourth Estate. He said, “If we do not achie’ 
anything else we might succeed in making 2 
Halifax daily into a serious newspaper,” ani| 
think that even that effect would be wo) 
some money. 

He said, “Even if it did not succeed, ever 
it did not make an impression with the lo] 
market, it should exist for that.” 


Senator Sparrow: With the local monop) 
to which you refer there seems to be {c 
indication of groups or chains of newspap 
in Canada breaking into that marlt, 
although we did have one witness who s\¢ 
they would be prepared to. In your study 2 
that ownership, do you feel that there co ¢ 
be some corporate agreement that outs|¢ 
groups stay out of the Maritimes as such;)! 
is it just they have no interest in going 
there particularly, or why are they nott 
there? 


Professor Cameron: Well, I think receils 
they are. There is—I forget which one of 1¢ 
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Charlottetown papers—but one of them is 
owned by Southam. 


| The Chairman: No; Thomson Newspapers 
are in Charlottetown. 


Professor Cameron: I doubt there is any 
blanket agreement of that kind. What I would 
suspect is that there is an agreement probably 
‘among the board rooms that that is more or 
less K. C. Irving’s territory, or something like 
that. That would be more what I would sus- 
pect, probably not even an overt agreement; 
just simply a thought. If somebody suggested 
you had better not tangle with Mr. Irving 
because you come away with a little less flesh 
or something like that. 

' Senator Prowse: He may be bigger and 
tougher than they are. 


_ Professor Cameron: He may be. 


Senator Sparrow: I read with a great deal 
of pleasure your written brief last night and 
your verbal one today, but I was a little con- 
zerned about—this is perhaps in a lightheart- 
2d vein—you said “The Gleaner is for the 
dolice, even the Chicago police.” 


The Chairman: Where is that, senator? 


Senator Sparrow: After page 11. 


On the second paragraph about halfway 
Jown you are jokingly suggesting that you 
nay be wrong about the Gleaner. ‘The 
zleaner is for the police, even the Chicago 
dolice” and it seems to indicate that because 
he Gleaner is for the police that they are in 
‘act wrong. Actually I am for the police. 


_ Professor Cameron: There is a sort of civil 
iberties consideration that comes in here. I 
igree that the police are obviously a necessity 
ind deserve our support in many ways, and 
oO on. 
_ There is also—and I think we have seen a 
ee amount of evidence in the last few 
‘ears—there is a tendency in some cases for 
ome police forces to really offend the liber- 
ies of the individual. 


There is very, very little protection for 
hem in some respects. So my point here is 
nat the Gleaner has never, to my knowledge, 
een critical of the police force for anything. 


i too long ago the narcotics squad were 
g a few questions of thirteen-year-old 
rhibichildren at the principal’s office of the 
igh school, without witnesses and without 
ounsel for the children, and without warning 
te children of their legal rights, and without 
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allowing them telephone calls; 
thing. 

It seems to me that is scandalous, but I am 
sure the Gleaner does not think it is scandal- 
ous, and they wrote an editorial, I think, 
before the report of the Chicago disorders 
was received, and in that it said the Chicago 
police were simply doing their job, and so on, 
when in fact I think people had seen it on the 
television, running demonstrators against the 
wall with motor cycles, which seemed a little 
beyond the call of duty to me, at least. 


that kind of 


Senator Sparrow: It was just an offhand 
type of statement in your brief, I assume? 


Senator Prowse: A figure of speech. 


Professor Cameron: Yes, I think you can 
say that. I think that would be fair. 


Senator McElman: In the context of the 
Fredericton area, of which you were speak- 
ing, would you agree that the attitude they 
have displayed with respect to the police is 
somewhat anomalous with relation to the atti- 
tude they have displayed with respect to goy- 
ernment enforcement authorities, such as the 
Combines Branch? 


Professor Cameron: Yes. I think there is a 
certain contradiction there. 


Senator Sparrow: Just one more question. 
On page 5 you refer to the stodginess of our 
television compared with that of Britain. I 
understand you studied in London not too 
long ago. 


Professor Cameron: That’s right. 


Senator Sparrow: You have had a recent 
comparison? 


Professor Cameron: I was there from 1961 
to 1964 and again for a month last summer. 


Senator Sparrow: How do you compare the 
two media then in England and in Canada? 


Professor Cameron: Let us just say I think 
we could probably include our TV as well as 
the BBC over there. 


My particular interest in this is the interest 
of a playwright. What happened to me when I 
was in Ontario; I had taken on more or less a 
kind of characteristic of a university person’s 
view of television of the early fifties and 
more or less said, “Well, of course, I do not 
have one,” you know. 


We went to England and we had a televi- 
sion which came with the place we were 
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living in and I worked for the BBC in a series 
like, for instance, Wednesday Play. 


I was suddenly sort of startled because it 
seemed to me this was bound to be the popu- 
lar art form of the future, you know; that it 
was capable of being an art form, and that 
they had gone a long way towards making it 
an art form which reached a great many 
people and was obviously enjoyed by a great 
many people. 

You get in the BBC all kinds of original 
drama, for example, written and commis- 
sioned by the BBC from first-rate writers 
dealing with whatever the writer happens to 
wish to deal with, and often dealing with 
contemporary subjects in Great Britain. 


I found—we had a television set for six 
months when we were in Halifax and there 
was very, very little of that. Occasionally you 
may get something from the National Film 
Board presenting a show or something like 
Festival, but there was very, very little 
encouragement, as it were, for a writer in 
Canada to go into television, which disap- 
pointed me bitterly because that is what I 
wanted to do, to a considerable extent; origi- 
nal drama in television. That kind of thing I 
found wanting. 

I feel the BBC does view it as being a 
serious art form. I think the ITV does, for 
that matter, too. 


I do not think that by and large the CBC 
has done very much with television here up 
to this point. I do not think that is conflicting 
with entertainment either. I think really good 
dramas are really entertaining. 


Senator Sparrow: What are your views on 
Festival then? 


Professor Cameron: Well, I did not see 
enough of it. Again, as I think I have said in 
my brief, we had a television for six months. 
We gave it up. But from what I have seen, 
only two or three shows as a matter of fact, 
am very much impressed with the little I saw 
of it. 


The Chairman: Dr. Cameron, there are 
other senators who wish to ask you questions. 
Perhaps I can ask you for our information in 
passing: what is the circulation of the 
Mysterious East? 


Professor Cameron: I wish I knew. We 
print now six thousand. We seem to be dis- 
posing of most of them. We still do not have 
the final figures from the newsstand for even 
the first edition. 
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The Chairman: Would you know what the 
circulation of the Highlander would be? 


Professor Cameron: I believe it is over 
twelve thousand. 


The Chairman: How about the Fourth’ 
Estate, in round figures? 


Professor Cameron: It is something in the 
neighbourhood of seven or eight thousand. 


Mr. Spears: Nine or ten thousand. : 


The Chairman: You say seven to eight 
thousand; Mr. Spears. said about nine 
thousand. 


Professor Cameron: I know it has grown 
very rapidly. The figure I have is from last 
December, or November. 


The Chairman: Does the Mysterious Easi 
have any political affiliation? 


Professor Cameron: No. 


Senator MacDonald: Just on that poin 
there, I wonder if you would care to commen) 
on the fact your criticism of the news medi 
seems to be pretty harsh but some of th 
articles in the Mysterious East seem to b| 
articles which would be more appropriate t 
a magazine to have that type of article rathe 
than by a daily newspaper. 

For example, there is a good article on th 
construction of houses and that kind ¢ 
material, which is fairly long? 


Professor Cameron: Well, I think we ten 
to think of some of these things as magazir 
material. I am not sure—for example, Ww 
have done the same thing in our first issue ¢ 
the rights of the citizen in arrest ar 
detention. 


I find that, for example, in the Montre 
Star. We fly it up there. I think a lot of the) 
things are amenable to treatment by newsp 
pers. We have given them magazii 
treatment. 


For example, the whole business of the co} 
struction of the university buildings in Fre) 
ericton and the relationship betwe. 
Associated Designers and inspectors on t! 
university proper is obviously minor but ju) 
to make up a news story, if anybody wants ) 
go out and write it, it has been standing the? 
for a long, long time, and has not been pick! 


up at all. 


There are a number of stories we cou! 
develop there. I would suspect that news)- 
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pers probably would become more like maga- 
zines in the future anyway and we would 
tend to go into longer and more detailed 
‘background material and not the sort of inti- 
mate news you get from television anyway. 


Senator MacDonald: To go back to your 
brief for a moment. What are your comments 
on this contempt of court matter? You men- 
tioned about the student jailed for ten days 
for saying the courts in New Brunswick are 
the tools of the elite. 


The Chairman: 
from, senator? 


Where are you reading 


Senator MacDonald: Page 6, paragraph 20, 
halfway down: 
“...the values of free speech and a free 
press could only be invoked by reference 
to scattered and conflicting cases in 
common law.” 


Later on you mention you do not see the 
courts should be above criticism. 


| This is on page 10. 
Professor Cameron Yes. 


_ Senator MacDonald: 


“We see no reason for the courts to have 
special immunity from criticism.” 


Do you differentiate between criticism and 
ibuse? 


Professor Cameron: No, I don’t. I do not see 
shat the courts deserve any more privilege 
han you or I do. In fact if they are libelled or 
landered, the laws of libel and slander are as 
ypen to them as they are to you and me. 
_Ido not think they deserve anything more 
han that. 


Senator MacDonald: In other words, there 
vould not be such a thing as contempt of 
ourt. 


_ Professor Cameron: Not by scandalizing the 
court. Now, obviously one could commit con- 
empt of court by misbehaviour in a court- 
oom or something of that nature but that 
ind of contempt, no. 

_I might make a partial exception. I would 
hink you could have a contempt of court— 
erhaps it is right to have contempt of court 
iWs arguing against certain kinds of report- 
ig of cases that are currently being tried. 
hat may be correct. 

But, if the decision is wrong or if the jour- 
alists believe the judge is corrupt, then he 
nould be able to say so. But as far as I can 
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make out if a journalist has any evidence that 
a judge is corrupt, if he prints that, he is 
liable for contempt of court because the test 
is that he has lowered the court in the view 
of the public. 


Whether or not the court deserves to be 


lowered does not seem to be a question that 
you can get at. 


Senator Prowse: Do you say that seriously? 


Professor Cameron: Yes, I do. This seems to 
be the situation that developed. I sat right 
during that trial which went on for days and 
days. 


Senator Prowse: We have had judges 
kicked off the bench in Canada and roundly 
criticized. 


Professor Cameron: I am not saying that 
that would actually happen but as far as I can 
make out the state of the law is such, you 
know, that it is possible to argue that a judge 
is corrupt and to have a judge then, you 
know, cite you for contempt, without hearing 
the evidence or even whether he has the 
evidence. 


Senator Prowse: Do you not think there is 
a difference between a situation where a 
person who does not like a judgment says the 
judge is corrupt—he was in the pay of so and 
so without one skinful of evidence; and a 
situation where a fellow has evidence that 
shows the judge is corrupt and says, here it 
is—here is the situation. He had an interest in 
this and he was sitting in a case where he 
ought to have disqualified himself. 


In the second case I cannot see a judge 
getting away with calling a person for con- 
tempt of court because he was criticized. If 
the person had some evidence that might 
indicate his statement was perfectly valid 
without laying himself open to even worse 
charges of abuse? 


Professor Cameron: We were never able to 
get the substantial question into the court- 
room at that trial, as far as I can recall. 

Now here, I get scared about contempt of 
court and talking in public about it, frankly. 

As you might suspect, I do not scare too 
easily but this whole area scares me stiff. 

We, for example, tried to—the charge was 
that Mr. Murphy had lowered or brought the 
court into public ridicule and contempt by 
saying what he did about it. 


Senator Prowse: Where did he say this? 
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Professor Cameron: In the student newspa- 
per, the New Brunswicker. 


Mr. Fortier: May be the witness should be 
reminded that his statements are privileged 
before this Committee, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator MacDonald: That is right. You do 
not have to worry. 


Professor Cameron: They are? 


The Chairman: You can Say what you 
want. 


Professor Cameron: They are? 


The Chairman: Do you want to submit a 
new brief? 


Professor Cameron: Yes. Well then, I shall 
read a passage which I excised from my oral 
presentation. 


Senator Prowse: Subject to malice. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. Well, right. There 
is a point I think to be made that one of the 
judges in that case—perhaps Senator McEl- 
man can correct me if I am mistaken—but as 
I understand it Mr. Justice L. McC. Ritchie 
has been observing these hearings on behalf 
of Mr. Irving. He was one of the judges in 
that case and he worked for Mr. Irving before 
the trial. He worked for Mr. Irving after the 
trial and so forth and as far as I can see, 
there was no way that any investigation could 
have been held to get the truth or otherwise 
for the trial. 

Now, for example, the charges that he had 
brought the court into public ridicule and 
contempt. All right, then a neutral test of that 
would be a sociological survey which indi- 
‘cases whether people who have read the arti- 
cle have a lower the opinion of the court than 
people who have not read the article. 

We conducted such a survey and could not 
get any evidence. 


Senator Prowse: That is just the way it 
works. 


Professor Cameron: Again he is in court to 
show cause why he should not be cited for 
contempt which, as any philosopher or social 
scientist can tell us, is asking him to prove a 
nil hypothesis. 

You could not prove you had not brought 
that court into contempt. I could not prove I 
had not done it. 

That is why we assume normally that 
people are innocent until proven guilty. 
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Senator Prowse: This was because of an 
article he wrote in a newspaper. He was then 
called before the court? 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Was that for a decision or| 


while the trial was in progress? 


Professor Cameron: The trial was in prog- 
ress but that aspect of it was never raised ir) 
the courtroom. i 

What was disturbing the judges was that he 
said in effect, “you cannot get justice in Nové 
Scotia”, and the judges were very, very angr} 
about that. | 


The Chairman: Well they might be. : 


Professor Cameron: He did not say that bu 
that was the implication. 


| 
Mr. Fortier: Still, I think the distinctio| 
Senator Prowse made earlier about the tw 
situations is a valid one. You Know, a blake 
statement such as this one I think could prot 
ably be held to be contempt of court. But 
statement of criticism, documented with, yo 
know, specific facts and accusations, wel) 
that is something else. | 


Professor Cameron: Well, the argument 
put in the brief really comes down to this. If 
say to you—and you are an attorney—that ¢ 
attorneys are charlatans and shysters, y( 
cannot jail me for it. If I say to Miss Barr 
that all administrative directors are, y\ 
know, of necessity corrupt, she cannot jail I! 
for it. But if I say that about judges they ci 
jail me for it. 

I do not think somebody, judges or anybo’ 
else, deserves that kind of blanket... 


Mr. Fortier: I would take strong issue W} 
that statement because I believe in the syst: 
of justice. 


The Chairman: I think we are gett 
somewhat off the subject. 


Senator Everett: I would like, Mr. Ché)- 
man, to have the witness give us the actil 
statement. He has told us what the effects)f 
the actual statement was. I would be interé- 
ed to know if you have a copy of the actal 
statement that was made. 


= 


Professor Cameron: I do not have it v 
me. I think I can describe it. 


The Chairman: Can you get a copy for us 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 
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The Chairman: We will be interested. It 
would be of help to us. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


The Chairman: The witness is going to send 
us a copy of the actual statement, Senator 
Everett. 


Senator MacDonald: Just in case I misun- 
derstood what you said. Did you say one of 
the judges worked for Mr. Irving before and 
after? 


Professor Cameron: As J understand it Mr. 
Justice Ritchie—before he became a justice— 
was a partner in a law firm in Saint John 
which was widely recognized to do the bulk 
of Mr. Irving’s legal work. He was there on 
the bench and retired because of age and I 
believe that has been reported in the press, 
although not in New Brunswick. 


Senator MacDonald: 
an attorney while he 


He was not acting as 
was a judge? 


Not while he was a 
before and immediate- 


| Professor Cameron: 
judge but immediately 
‘y after. 


Senator MacDonald: Just one other ques- 
ion which is a sort of follow-up on that; not 
m the same thing. You mentioned you 
hought printers and publishers should not be 
subject to any of these laws like libel or 
something like that. They are _ just 
machines... 


| The Chairman: I wonder if I could ask the 
venators for a little more order. We cannot 
lear the question. 


_ Senator MacDonald: When you said “If that 
vas so they would have to publish what was 
fiven to them or brought to them for 
dublication”. 


Professor Cameron: I think there ought to 
Je some way in which a magazine which felt 
{ was being frozen out in some way—and we 
jave had an incident earlier in the history of 
he Mysterious East, that could have been 
aterpreted that way only we never found out 
vhat in fact was the case. 


Perhaps it was, as the printer said, “pro- 
‘uction difficulties” but he refused to give 
ny further details, so he didn’t really give us 
vidence to decide whether that was the fact 
r not. 


rT think there ought to be some way in 
rhich an individual who wishes to print can 
i that grievance. 


ah 
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Senator MacDonald: Well, you are going 
further than having a grievance, you know. I 
take it you are saying that when a man is 
running a printing concern, if I want him to 
print something he has to do it. He has not 
got the right to say what work he will accept 
or not accept. 


Senator Prowse: First of all, he has 
exempted him from any legal responsibility 
for what he prints. He says he provided him 
with that and then he says he must print 
anything that is offered to him. 


Professor Cameron: What I am concerned 
about: obviously a lot of these things were 
originally confusing while I was in New 
Brunswick and would be probably elsewhere 
but I genuinely believe—as I said—I do not 
think Mr. Irving does take any direct hand in 
his concerns. 


I have talked to people who have worked 
on his newspapers and their sense of it is 
there are people who get timid on the papers, 
but not that they ever had any direction from 
Mr. Irving. 


Nevertheless if Mr. Irving, let us assume, 
was a malicious man—and I see no evidence 
that he is—but let us assume there were 
malicious men now in this position. It would 
certainly be possible for him to prevent the 
Mysterious East without any trouble whatso- 
ever. 


I think that is the best guide... 


Senator MacDonald: Let us forget about 
Mr. Irving in New Brunswick for the time 
being. 


Professor Cameron: It is hard to be... 


Senator MacDonald: But just for the gener- 
al principle. Do you think that you can 
compel a man to do something which he does 
not want to do in his own business? 


Senator Prowse: How do you relate this 
with a policy of freedom? 


Mr. Fortier: I thought the witness meant it 
in another way. Once you removed the possi- 
bility of the printer being charged with libel, 
then he would not be driven to refusing to 
print a particular magazine or a particular 
newspaper. 


Professor Cameron: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: Because he could do that with 
impunity insofar as the criminal courts are 
concerned. Is that what you meant? 
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Professor Cameron: That is what I thought 
was the immediate effect of that but I would 
like to go beyond that because I think there 
are problems and this is why I raised the 
New Brunswick thing again. 


There are problems in that. There are pres- 
sures other than legal pressures. There may 
be problems for printers other than legal 
problems. It may be profitable to prevent 
that. 


Mr. Fortier: Then, Senator MacDonald’s 


question stands? 


Professor Cameron: That is right. I think it 
does stand. I think there ought to be—perhaps 
the way to get at this kind of thing is the 
Combines Act or something of that nature or 
the line of conspiracy or restraint of trade. 


It seems to me if it is impossible for an 
individual in a particular province to get a 
newspaper printed because the printer refuses 
to do it—not that they do not have the 
capacity but for some reason, which would 
appear to be political, social or whatever— 
that there ought to be some avenue of redress 
for that individual through some form of 
legislation. 


Mr. Fortier: I submit there is an avenue of 
redress, if you leave the criminal law aspect 
aside. There is. 


Professor Cameron: Through the com+ 


bines—that would be... 


The Chairman: I would like now to turn to 
Senator Everett. 


Senator Everett: I would like to very brief- 
ly examine with you a statement in your 
submission. 


The Chairman: Is this the oral statement? 


Senator Evereti: The oral statement, yes. 
On page 4: 
“Another system would be a blanket sub- 
sidy of some kind, available to all general 
publications or to all non-profit publica- 
TODS eee 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Senator Everett: First of all, I would like to 
have your appreciation of the difference 
between a general publication or a non-profit 
publication. 


Professor Cameron: I was going to say a 
general publication and any other publication. 
I was going to refer... 
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Senator Evereti: Let us do it that way and 
then I would like to know the difference that 
may exist between a general publication and 
a non-profit publication. 


Professor Cameron: Probably I should have 
phrased it to say “Any general publication or. 
any general non-profit publication”. 

I do not see them as a distinction. What I 
meant to do was suggest there were two) 
scopes that the subsidy could take. It could! 
either take all general publications or just 
those who are not on a profit-making basis. 


Senator Everett: 


Can a newspaper be a 
general publication? . 


Professor Cameron: I would think that is a 
general publication par excellence, yes. 


I did not recommend this. This is a theore- 
tical possibility and it is not one I personally 
think has too much merit in it. 


I would like to see the other two sugges- 
tions that I made. I would like it to be | 
to produce a newspaper and I would like tc 
have some way of embarrassing existing 
papers. I think this is much more to the poin( 
and much more practical. 


Senator Everett: I accept that. But what | 
wanted to examine with you is the feasibility) 
of this sort of thing. Even though you do no 
recommend it, it is in your brief. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Senator Everett: You have put it forwar 
as a possibility. 


| 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Senator Everett: You say this subsid; 
would be available to all general publications 


Professor Cameron: What I wanted to sug 
gest by making that suggestion—this is why 
think it is a dilemma with such a proposa 
that if you make it available to some generé 
publications and not others, then I think yo 
are immediately into this problem of dete1 
mining which one gets it and which one doc 
not, unless it is to be used for bailing out an 
aiding newspapers where there seems to k 
some pressing need for it but even there, I d 
not really see it. 

Therefore it seems to me the only way Ol 
of it is to say you are not suppressing infoi 
mation, you are subsidizing that information. 


Senator Everett: Would not need ha\ 
something to do with that? For example, 
find it hard to believe that the Edmontc 
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Journal would be able to do it—although I am 
‘sure they could use it. 


Senator Prowse: Would use it. 
_ The Chairman: Would accept it. 


Senator Everett: It would be a fairly wasted 
subsidy. 


Professor Cameron: Yes. As I say this is the 
kind of reason where need would be a case in 
point but then the question would be well, 
“Why are these publications in need”. STSeit 
that there is not any need for it?” 


_ Senator Everett: I am sorry. I didn’t follow 
shat. 


Professor Cameron: I think the next ques- 
don one would have to face if you said “Yes, 
you can give it to certain publications who 
1eed it” then the theoretical question which 
S raised then is “Why do they need it? How 
ome they are losing money? Is it because 
rou have for example, 17 newspapers in one 
own and one of them is in trouble”. 


Senator Prowse: Just say you have two 
nd one is in trouble. 


| Professor Cameron: Yes. 


That would be the kind of situation. If the 
eason for it being in trouble is it is an 
1competent paper, do you want to subsidize 
1competence? 

I think the problems with this kind of 
theme become immense. 


Senator Everett: I think they become enor- 
‘ous because you would have to define need. 
ou would have no definition for it. It would 
ave to be made on every case. You would 
ave to redefine this to cover every case that 
as put forward to you. 


And if the concept is advanced to permit 
*W people to go into the newspaper business 
* publishing business, then I would think the 
tbsidy would be so large... We have seen 
hat happened in Vancouver with the new 
*wspaper there where they had some $3 mil- 
on or $4 million and went through that very, 
‘ry quickly. 


I just do not think—I am glad you do not 
‘dorse the system—it is workable and I 
ther you think the same thing. 


Professor Cameron: That, I think, is right. 


The only case I see as a much better one 
Yyuld be if someone were to come with a 
‘ggestion—with a documented case that the 
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existing newspaper in town was in various 
Ways incompetent or dishonest or whatever 
and having documented that case then would 
ask for assistance in setting up a new one, 
which would be a much better thing than 
propping up one that was in existence but 
may be ailing specifically and generally 
because immediately you have tied up to the 
journalistic need for it and not the business 
need. 


What I am after is something on this gener- 
al line, that you start with a journalistic 
problem which is by nature a social problem. 
You respond to that one rather than simply 
going around propping up a newspaper 
whether or not there is a need for this par- 
ticular newspaper. 


Senator Everett: Even if it were your 
suggestion you subsidize new newspapers, it 
really is almost impossible, is it not? It is not 
really a practical suggestion. 


Professor Cameron: That depends. I would 
suspect you would receive a valuable number 
of variety in newspapers. I think if you can 
get into questions of social priorities. If you 
place a very high value on a free market in 
ideas, then perhaps you can afford to spend 
the kind of money on that and not on refit- 
ting the Bonaventure, say. 


Senator Everett: I think that is right but I 
think you will find on examination that there 
are other suggestions. 


Professor Cameron: Which are probably... 


Senator Everett: Which would tend to solve 
the problems that are far more practical than 
that one. 


Professor Cameron: Yes, I think that is 
right. I think this whole area becomes very 
difficult. Other ones are economically feasible. 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse, have you a 
supplementary question? 


Senator Prowse: Yes. Following on this 
because this is an intriguing suggestion but I 
think that on the basis of evidence that the 
Committee has before it—I do not think any- 
body quarrels with it—it fails for lack of 
practicality. 


For example, let us take the City of 
Edmonton where you have a well established 
paper with the lowest milline rate in Canada, 
I believe, that is the cost of advertising, which 
is essential. 
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It has been pointed out to us that the 
probability is that more people buy daily 
newspapers for the shopping news and the 
ads and the classified ads and that type of 
thing than they do for the type of story that 
you and I have been talking about this 
afternoon. 

Now, to start a paper in Edmonton would 
take a minimum of $15 million. You would 
have to be able to carry on with something 
like $5 million loss. I would think unless you 
had $25 million, you would have $25 million 
gone into that in the way of operating losses 
and capital investment before you would even 
know whether you were wanted in there. 

Then, if you were successful and you 
devised the market instead of having a very 
profitable operation, you would have a mar- 
ginally profitable operation for two papers, if 
they became fairly equal. 

Then there would be a tendency for one to 
drive the other out of business because of a 
number of complicating factors. So that... 


The Chairman: Senator, this isa very long 
supplementary question. 


Senator Prowse: Now, in view of this fact 
and multiplying it and all the other factors, 
the pressure that may be brought on advertis- 
ing in the Maritimes, for example—leave it 
right there. You know what we are talking 
about. 

Do you think there is any possibility that 
the government would be doing anything 
except creating maybe 100 Bonaventures in 
trying to put a paper in competition against 
the 89 daily newspapers in Canada that have 
monopoly situations in their own communi- 
ties? 


Professor Cameron: I see the problem, but I 
would like to remind you I did suggest that 
these should occur only when it can be docu- 
mented that the newspaper in town is 
incompetent or dishonest, or something of 
that nature. 

In other words, it is not serving the public 
need for information. 

I doubt that is true in all 89 cases although 
I can think of one or two in which I would 
argue that is so. 


Senator Prowse: I suggest to you, and think 
about it, you may be satisfied it is not doing 
this but... 


The Chairman: Well now, Senator, you 
should not argue. I think it is wrong to argue 
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with the witness. You can question him and i 
you disagree that is fine, but I do not think 
you should be arguing. 


Senator Prowse: I disagree. I want to finc 
out whether his thinking is going to clarify < 
question that is a real problem to me but we 
will let it go. I will see him afterwards, 


The Chairman: That is fine, thank you. 
Are you finished, Senator? 
Senator Everett: Yes. 


The Chairman: I want to ask you som 
questions. I am anxious to adjourn not late 
than, if not before, six o’clock. I am mindft 
of that fact when I put a couple of ee a 


to you. 


In Section 5 at the top of page 3 you tal 
about a headline which recently appeared i 
the Gleaner: “Jap Socialists Protest N-Test’ 
You say, “I am expecting any day to se 
‘Canadian Kike Congress Calls on Brother 
hood’ or ‘Chinks Barred from U.N’ ¢ 
‘Federal Cabinet Run by Frogs.” 


Is that not really intellectual dishonesty ¢ 
your part? You do not really expect to s¢| 
those headlines. Are you not being unfair | 


the Gleaner? | 


Professor Cameron: No, I am not bei! 
unfair to the Gleaner but I am _ bei 
rhetorical. 


The thing is the word “Jap” is very anal, 
gous to “Kike” “Chink” or “Frog” and that | 
used in the headline. 


| 
The Chairman: I am not sure it is. | 
| 
; 


Professor Cameron: Well, the Japanese c¢ 
tainly think it is. | 


The Chairman: All right. I will accept th. 
I think your examples are unfair. Would yi 
agree with that? | 


Professor Cameron: Well, it depends 1 
what you mean by “unfair”. I do not franl’ 
feel that that is an unfair comment becausi 
think the shock of the subsequent headlines! 
suggest, is the kind of shock that probaly 
the Japanese reader experiences. I think ? 
ought to experience that. That is a derogatt 
term. 


The Chairman: This headline did run in de 
Gleaner? | 


Professor Cameron: Oh, yes. 
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The Chairman: I would suggest to you that 
the others would not. Would you agree with 
that? 


Professor Cameron: Yes. This is the point I 
was agreeing to. I was being rhetorical. I was 
attempting to make a spurious comment but I 
think this comparison is correct. 


The Chairman: On page 4 Section 10. 


“Indeed, the New Brunswick feeling that 
Irving serves as an easy whipping-boy for 
cheap Toronto liberalism has some 
merit.” 


What on earth is cheap Toronto liberalism? 


Professor Cameron: You will notice it is a 
Srp ¢°41”?, 


The Chairman: I notice it is a small ‘1’. 
But what does it mean? Are you referring to 
Mr. Bagnell’s articles? 


Professor Cameron: Yes. Mr. Bagnell’s arti- 
cles perhaps would fit into that category 
although I admire the articles very much, but 
the motive that has produced those articles, I 
think is what I am getting at. 


_ The feeling that I have had put to me in 
New Brunswick, I think there is some merit 
n it. 

There are stories in Ontario, and indeed the 
‘eeling of the people in New Brunswick is 
shat there are indeed stories in Ontario—what 
they have in mind I do not know. 

But if you read stories in Ontario which 
ire equally arresting and equally damaging— 
f you run a story about New Brunswick and 
you lose say half of your circulation in New 
3runswick, you are seven papers to the bad 
whereas if you had the same thing in Ontario 
ind you lose a lot of readers that really does 
1ot hurt, so it is very easy to go around 
»0king holes about the problems in New 
3runswick. 


Senator Prowse: You feel they are picking 


m New Brunswick because it is a long way 
\ff? 


) Professor Cameron: Right. 


Senator Prowse: It is like writing an editor- 
al about the Middle East. 


Professor Cameron: That is right. They are 
afe at home, miles away from the scene of 
_ he action. 


The Chairman: So you do not feel Mr. Bag- 
tell should have written those articles? 
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Professor Cameron: No, I think there is a 
tendency for Central Canadians to come down 
to the Maritimes, to look around and say, 
“This is the problem, this is the problem, this 
is the problem.” And sure, there are all kinds 
of things which are obvious here. 


After all I have read in some of the Ontario 
papers, I had expected a land of milk and 
honey but this morning as I drove through 
Rockland, I found, it seems to me, the same 
type of impoverished community that I see in 
the Maritimes, but I do not read about 
Rockland. 


The Chairman: I am sure there is poverty 
in rural Ontario. I am not quarreling with 
you at all. I am trying to take that phrase in 
the context of the media. 


In other words, what you are saying is that 
it would have been better had this criticism 
begun in the province? 


Professor Cameron: Yes, it would have 
been better. It would not have happened. I 
think that would not have happened. 


Firstly I am grateful those things did occur 
and that those articles were printed. 


The Chairman: I suggest to you that “cheap 
Toronto liberalism” is an easy whipping-boy 
for you in this presentation. Would you agree 
with that? 


Professor Cameron: It may well be. To me 
it is just producing a regional disparity in 
reverse. 


The Chairman: The only other question I 
have, Dr. Cameron, and that is one which 
unhappily would take you 15 minutes to 
answer—I hope you will not take that long 
because Mr. Fortier has some questions and I 
think Senator McElman has some too; and I 
want to adjourn at six: subject to the time 
limitation, I would be interested if you would 
expand upon a phrase on page 1 of your oral 
brief: 


“Private radio hardly deserves comment”. 
Would you mind giving us the comment 
that you feel it hardly deserves? 


Professor Cameron: Well, I would think I 
am probably just repeating what many people 
know but my sense of the private stations 
that I listen to in the Maritimes practically all 
year, and I listened to the private radio all 
the way from Montreal to Ottawa, is that by 
and large the air is full of fluff. We have a lot 
of records. We have occasional phone-in pro- 
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grams and we have a great many commer- 
cials and not very much else. 


My sense of the private radio is that it does 
not address itself to the kinds of news that I 
am trying to address myself to here. 


The Chairman: Is it popular? 
Professor Cameron: Yes. 
The Chairman: Why is it popular? 


Professor Cameron: I think it is popular 
because it is attempting to answer different 
needs. I think it is attempting to provide a 
kind of Muzak and advertising outlet and so 
on. 


What I am saying, I suppose, is I do not 
think it is what I would consider journalism 
to be at all. It is sort of a commercial service. 
That is really about all most private radios 
tends to be. 


The Chairman: Well, as I say, I would like 
to talk longer but unhappily we cannot. 
Senator McElman was first, I believe. 


Senator McElman: Given the relative dollar 
size and current saturation of the New Bruns- 
wick market area, would you think there is 
any reasonable expectation of seeing another 
new daily established in any of the three base 
cities of Moncton, Saint John and Frederic- 
ton? 


Professor Cameron: I cannot see it myself, 
no. Moncton and Saint John have two now 
and Fredericton is only a town of what—40 
or 50 thousand metropolitan population. 


I cannot see it. I think what one could hope 
for would be weekly newspapers in these 
towns which are more cheaper and much 
easier to produce in a lot of respects. 


Senator McElman: The reason I raised this, 
I believe Mr. Costello and a number of other 
witnesses have taken the approach that if 
people do not like our paper they can start a 
new one. You would not then expect in the 
current context that would happen? 


Professor Cameron: No. Senator Prowse, I 
think, had made a point about how difficult it 
is actually to start a new one. You would 
really have to have the resources of some- 
body of Mr. Irving’s financial status, I think, 
to do it. 


Senator McElman: You would not foresee 
that development? 


Professor Cameron: I do not foresee it. 
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Senator McElman: In any of those three 
cities? | 


Professor Cameron: I do not see any real 
chance of survival. ; 


Senator McElman: Looking further to the 
weeklies which you have mentioned. Know- 
ing the weekly situation in New Brunswick 
that is the independent weekly, I believe you 
told me there is one that is in a chain, the 
Bathurst Weekly is part of the Thomsor| 
chain. | 


Looking at the current crop of weeklies 
would you see any possibility in any of then 
developing into a daily in any competitiv 
fashion with the existing dailies? 


Professor Cameron: I am inclined to bacl 
off. I just have not read enough. I do no 
know enough about weeklies to know wheth 
er there is any possibility. I do not see an; 
immediate possibility but I do not see all o 
the weeklies, so I do not know all of th) 
situations in which they operate, so I reall) 
do not know. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairmai 
Given the state of the written press, Dr. Car 
eron, I wonder if you could go into th 
causes; how did the press in the Maritim«| 
get to be so bad? 


Professor Cameron: All I can offer thei 
would be really guesswork. I do not kno 
what the historical background is. I do n) 
know why some papers survive and others ( 
not. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you not ever attempt 
to look at the causes? You have come to t 
Maritimes fairly recently. You have now a} 
covered a bad press. How has it come about’ 


I would think as a professional student-. 
do not mean that facetiously—that you wotll 
be interested in finding out what the caus} 
were so that possibly this would not happ! 
somewhere else in Canada. 


Professor Cameron: Well, I am interest 
but in fact instead I have got involved 
setting up an alternative. I do not have 1 
time to find out what seems to militate in tit 
direction now. 


Perhaps these are some of the causes t]t 
begin the whole situation. One of them! 
think, is this business of local monopoly <4 
the fact that there really is not competition 


1 
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If you are in Ontario or Quebec—if I were 
in a news situation in Ottawa, I would find 
half a dozen dailies from all over the place. In 
New Brunswick we have French-language 
Quebec between the English audience of New 
Brunswick and the English publishers in 
Ontario. The effect of that is the only papers 
you can get on the same day are the Maritime 
‘papers, which in effect are the local papers. 


And, for the kinds of reasons that Senator 
Prowse has suggested, this has tended to 
become a monopoly and often single papers 
and I think they have become fat and lazy. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it because of the lack of 
competition? 


Professor Cameron: I would guess that was 
30 but, as I say, I do not really know what in 
fact is the cause. 


_ Mr. Fortier: You have travelled in Canada? 
You have studied in Vancouver. Have you 
liscovered good newspapers in Canada? 


Professor Cameron: I have not read regu- 
arly the major newspapers of, say, Ontario 
ind Quebec. 


Mr. Fortier: What are some of the good 
lewspapers that you have read in Canada? 


Professor Cameron: Well really, my experi- 
nee in Canada is limited to Vancouver and 
he Maritimes and the Vancouver Sun struck 
ire as a not bad newspaper. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Are you comparing the Sun at 
ade moment to the British papers or are you 
omparing it to the Maritime papers? 


Professor Cameron: I think probably what I 
m comparing it with is the whole works 
‘ith things like the Observer, the Sunday 
imes and the Guardian and so on which I 
id see regularly when I was in England. 


‘I would suspect that probably the same 
Des for the rest. 


‘Isense though from what I see when I pick 
0 something like the Globe and Mail or the 
tar or the Telegram, whatever the faults of 
ese newspapers, they are along way ahead 
What we have in the ends of the country. 


Mr. Fortier: Let us take Rubber Duck 
ward which consists of a subscription for a 
var to a choice amongst certain newspapers, 
me of which is Canadian. 


Professor Cameron: The Toronto Globe and 
ail is Canadian. 
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Mr. Fortier: I am sorry. I read it very 
quickly. 


Professor Cameron: We also offer a paper 
of the reader’s choice. 


Mr. Fortier: Let me ask you whether or not 
the inclusion of the Globe and Mail—I am 
sorry as I read it I did not notice the Globe 
and Mail—did you include it because you 
personally or your colleagues on the staff of 
the Mysterious East considered it to be a very 
good newspaper which compares with the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly and the New 
York Times? 


Professor Cameron: I do not think it com- 
pares with the New York Times and I doubt 
if it compares with the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly 


I do consider it to be probably as good a 
newspaper—again from the sporadic reading I 
have done of it. I pick it up from time to 
time. It is probably as good as any in Canada, 
I would think. 


I notice that my other friends, who are 
from Toronto, when you go downtown to get 
the newspaper if they want to know what is 
going on in the city seem to buy mostly the 
Globe and Mail. 


Mr. Fortier: You have not read in the 
papers—Mr. Nichols of the Hamilton Specta- 
tor, when he was here, made the statement. 
He was referring to a book review which had 
been published in the Spectator and part of 
which eventually found its way to the New 
Yorker. Did you read about it? 


Professor Cameron: No. 


Mr. Fortier: The book review started in 
this way: “This book has to be read to be 
appreciated.” What would be your comments 
about such a statement in a book review? 


Professor Cameron: I take it this is a lauda- 
tory review? 


Mr. Fortier: Before I go any further, I think 
I should say... 


Professor Cameron: I do not know what 
you are after? 


Mr. Fortier: I am taking a copy of the 
Mysterious East here of December 1969 and I 
was looking at the book review of the “The 
Night of the Knives” which, I presume, must 
have been written by either yourself or one 
of your colleagues. 
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Professor Cameron: Not by myself, by one 
of my co-editors. 


Mr. Fortier: I read here: 
“Tt is quite impossible to convey the inep- 
titude with which the book is written. 
Reading it is the only way to comprehend 
fully.” 


I ask you if you would care to compare this 
statement with the comment of Mr. Nichols in 
the Hamilton Spectator. 


Professor Cameron: My considered judg- 
ment would be they were very similar. I do 
not object to the Hamilton Spectator review. I 
think this is probably a fair thing to say from 
time to time in a book review. You can only 
touch on that kind of thing. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you consider the 
Mysterious East as being a member of the 
underground press? 


Professor Cameron: No. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you explain why not? I 
expected a “no” answer. Would you explain 
why not? 


Professor Cameron: Well, there was—by 
the way you might enjoy this—a proposal 
initially to call it “The Maritime Under- 
ground Aboveboard, Free and We Really 
Mean It Press”. That was to be the title. We 
concluded that an underground press by and 
large does not attempt to address itself to the 
general public. It addresses itself to a group 
of purely limited interests, young people, stu- 
dents, what have you. The sub-culture, if you 
want, yes. So it tends to be available in cer- 
tain places where these people congregate so 
that in a sense it is a sort of ingroup thing. 


What we are attempting to do was make 
and in road into the full field of audience in 
one way that was not available in any other 
newspaper and would be searched for and 
therefore make it available to people in 
Dominion Stores and places like that in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick and any other 
places in the Maritimes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is there a need for an under- 
ground newspaper in the Maritimes and ifs: 


Professor Cameron: I really do not know. 
There may be one coming up anyway so will 
soon see if it survives. We are told there is 
one starting in Halifax. 
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Mr. Fortier: Therefore its role is really to 
reach a limited number of persons in limited 


areas. Is that correct? | 
| 
Professor Cameron: Yes, I think that is it; a 


fairly restricted section of the public is what 
it is appealing to. 


Mr. Fortier: Havé you any idea why the 
groups—this was asked in a different way 
earlier and I was not happy with the 
answer—why the chains have never penetrat- 
ed the Maritimes? | 


The Chairman: With the exception of th: 
Thomson papers in Charlottetown. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you. 


Professor Cameron: Probably the reaso1 
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Mr. Spears: Mr. Balfour of Southam sai 
they would like to. 


The Chairman: Mr. Spears mentioned oad 
Mr. Balfour of Southam said they would lik 
to. In fact, I do not think anyone said the! 
were adverse to the idea. 


Mr. Fortier: No. I wonder if the witnes 
had any idea as to why, with the exception ¢ 
the Thomson newspapers. 


Professor Cameron: The only idea thi 
occurs to me in addition to what I said ea 
lier, and I think this is perhaps the kind : 
thing Senator Prowse was alluding to earlic 
is that it may well be that people in ti 
Maritimes prefer to sell to other Maritimers. | 


I think Mr. Wardell made some observ 
tions to that effect, that if he was going to s« 
to somebody, it should be another Ne! 
Brunswicker. 


The alternative papers were—for examp, 
a newspaper in Maine was interested | 
acquiring the Gleaner. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you favour that? 


Professor Cameron: Well, it depends } 
which one you consider the least of two bi 
alternatives; that the ownership should 
outside of the region which I would not lie 
to see or if you sell it to a monopoly wit) 
the region which I also would not like. 

In this particular situation, I think I word 
have preferred to see the Gleaner go tca 
chain. I would not have liked it, all the sam 


Mr. Fortier: In a few words, what reactils 
have there been in the Maritimes in gen¢ 
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and New Brunswick in particular to the pub- 
lieation of the Mysterious East? 


Professor Cameron: Well, we had expect- 
ed—and I think one of the things I really 
‘resent about the Maritime press is that it 
conveys the idea that the Maritimes is a tre- 
mendously stodgy place and that therefore we 
read the Maritime press for want of an alter- 
native—and therefore we had expected it 
would go down very badly. 


We thought there was probably not much 
of an audience for this kind of thing. In fact 
we found absolutely the reverse has been true 
and what we had hoped was true. 


It does seem to be borne out to some extent 
n the evidence we are getting, six or seven 
subscriptions every day and probably half of 
hhose—I do not collect the mail myself so I 
um not sure if that is too accurate but that is 
ny sense of it—probably half of these include 
1 word of congratulation on the subscription 
orm or a little letter saying “I really like 
his” or “I like that”; and the reaction has 
een really very, very favourable. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Have you and your colleagues 
ny idea at this stage from which sector of 
he community your readers are to be found? 


_ Professor Cameron: Well, yes and no. In a 
road sense they tend, I think, to be pretty 
yell educated. We have a very large number 
f professional people. The people writing in 
mining engineering and consultants’ letter- 
eads and that type of thing. 


There are a large number of students and 
te faculty. It is also being discussed in the 
igh schools. High school teachers have 
Jught it and taken it to class and discussed 
in class and the students in the high school 
ive also been buying it and so on you know. 


I do not think there is any simple reason. 
‘€ seem to be getting all kinds of the public. 
‘obably in relation to the common 
‘nominator it looks like a pretty high level 
' education or something of that nature. 


Mr. Fortier: By and large are you restricted 
’ New Brunswick or the other provinces? 


Professor Cameron: No. It is doing quite 
‘ll in Nova Scotia. Our problem has been 
it @ newspaper we have to pay $25 per issue 
‘have it distributed in Nova Scotia. And we 
ve to take back at our expense anything 
tat does not sell in Nova Scotia. 
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There is a separate outlet for Cape Breton 
and also there is a separate outlet for New- 
foundland. We simply have not had the 
money to make it available in Cape Breton 
Island so we work through private agencies 
who are people we know in those areas. 


In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick we 
have had a fairly heavy subscription list. 


Mr. Fortier: You say in your brief—I was 
very startled when I came across it—: 

“The Gleaner has refused to accept 

advertising from the Mysterious East.” 


Professor Cameron: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: There were no reservations 
about that statement, that you offered to pay 
for an advertisement and it was refused. Any 
reasons given? 


Professor Cameron: Yes, they said they did 
advertise rival publications. 


Mr. Fortier: And they consider you to be a 
rival. That is a compliment. 


Professor Cameron: Well, of a very low 
order, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you attempt to press the 
point? 


Professor Cameron: No, we just made a 
note of it for this brief. 


Mr. Fortier: One last question about the 
Canadian Press. Have you followed in the 
New Brunswick newspapers the Canadian 
Press reports of the hearings held by this 
Committee? 


Professor Cameron: Yes, I have. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever seen any refer- 
ence to the New Brunswick Press Lord in it, 
critical of the Irving Interests? 


Senator Prowse: Or Dennis. 


Professor Cameron: It is very difficult to be 
sure just what has come from CP sources and 
what has come from other sources. I think if I 
can give you an answer that is really an 
answer to a neighbouring question. 


My impression is that when I have read 
other newspapers than the Maritimes ones, I 
have seen a great deal more about it. 


I cited one case in the brief and Ithink one 
could document it, if one had the time but 
one does not get very much of that again. 
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But no, as to answers specifically about 
Canadian Press, I am not sure. 

Mr. Fortier: Or from any source? 

Professor Cameron: It has clearly been 
played down in relation to what I have been 
reading in say Toronto and Montreal papers 
on the spotty occasions when I have picked 
them up. 

Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman: Well, Dr. Cameron, 
behalf of the Committee we thank you. 

You said in the opening statement that you 
intended to talk about life in the real world 
and we are grateful that you have. 


on 
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I would only say in closing that you have 
indicated in your brief and elsewhere at other 
times and other ways that there may be addi- 
tional material you wish to send us. If you do, 
we will be delighted to receive it. 


Thank you very much. 


May I remind the Senators that we meet af 
10 o’clock in the morning in this room tc 
receive the brief of the Toronto Star. | 

Professor Cameron: Thank you for inviting 
me. 

The hearing adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extend 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the Com- 
mittee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and 
Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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we 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 


mittee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee ) 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that — 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that | 


period. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative, on division.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- | 


ourable Senator Langlois: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, January 30, 1970. 
(16) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Prowse, Smith and Sparrow.— (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing The Toronto Star Limited, were 
heard: 

Mr. Beland H. Honderich, President and Publisher; 

Mr. Peter C. Newman, Editor-in-Chief; 

Mr. Martin Goodman, Managing Editor; 

Mr. William C. Rankin, Business Manager; 

Mr. Murray Turner, Vice-President and Director of Advertising; 

Mr. Donald A. Bannerman, Advertising Sales Manager. 


At 1.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, February 10, 1970, 


' at 10.00 a.m. 


FV lid OPS 
Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Friday, January 30th, 1970. 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, this 
morning, as you know we are receiving the 
orief from The Toronto Star. Sitting on my 
mmediate right is the President and Publish- 
ar, Mr. Beland Honderich. 

I perhaps should ask Mr. Honderich at the 
deginning to introduce the rest of the people 
who are here with him. 

May I just say to you, Mr. Honderich, the 
yrief which you prepared was sent to us more 
han three weeks in advance, as we request- 
xd. It has been circulated to the Senators and 
t has presumably been studied by them. I am 
low going to ask you to amplify the brief or 
(0 expand upon it, or indeed talk about any- 
hing which may or may not be on your 
nind; and then if you can perhaps do that in 
tbout 15 minutes, following that period of 
ime, we will have some questioning for you 
rom the Senators on the contents of your 
yritten brief and any oral remarks you make 
his morning and indeed on other things 
vhich may be on their minds. 


I should say to you at the outset if during 
hat question period you wish to have other 
nembers of your team answer the question 
‘rou may do so. 

Perhaps you can begin by introducing those 
veople who are with you. 


Mr. Beland H. Honderich, President and 
ublisher of The Toronto Star: Thank you, 
fr. Chairman. Honourable Senators and 
zadies and Gentlemen. 


The Toronto Star welcomes the inquiry 
ato Mass Media. We are very pleased to have 
ais opportunity to appear before you and 


We believe that the freedom of the press 
rightly belongs to the people and not the 
publishers, and that the conduct of the press 
is, therefore, a very proper subject for public 
scrutiny. We sincerely hope your Committee 
will take the first step toward making the 
press of Canada accountable to the people in 
some reliable way, without, of course, jeop- 
ardizing its essential, traditional freedoms. 

To assist the Committee today, I have invit- 
ed five of our senior editorial, advertising and 
business executives to join me in making this 
submission if I may and I would like to 
introduce them to you now. 

They are: first, to my left, Mr. Peter C. 
Newman, our distinguished Editor-in-Chief, 
and formerly The Star’s Ottawa Editor. I am 
sure that Mr. Newman’s work as a newspa- 
perman and author is too well known to need 
elaboration here. 

Sitting with Mr. Newman on my left is Mr. 
Martin Goodman our very able Managing 
Editor. Mr. Goodman joined our staff as a 
general reporter, distinguished himself as a 
financial writer, and later as Chief of our 
Washington and Ottawa bureaus. He was 
appointed Managing Editor in 1968. 

To my right, Mr. Murray Turner is a Direc- 
tor of our company and also our Director of 
Advertising. Before joining The Star, Mr. 
Turner was Executive Vice-President of the 
Cockfield, Brown and Company Limited 
advertising agency. 

Mr. Donald Bannerman is our Advertising 
Manager. Mr. Bannerman played a leading 
role in the development of our advertising 
acceptability standards which, I might say, go 
well beyond any legal requirements and we 
are very proud to say serve as a model for 
our industry. 

Mr. William Rankin is our Business Manag- 
er. Mr. Rankin was associated with the Globe 
and Mail before joining The Star and has had 
wide administrative and financial experience 
in our business. He is also Treasurer of the 
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Each of these gentlemen, Mr. Chairman, is 
available to answer your questions and I hope 
you will avail yourselves of their broad 
knowledge and experience. 

In our formal submission to the Committee, 
we explained our positions on the mandate of 
publishing in this era, chain ownership of 
newspapers, multi-media ownership and the 
so-called Canadian editions of Time and Read- 
ers Digest. Today I shall try to place our 
recommendations in the perspective of what 
we conceive to be the functions and duties of 
the press in a free society. 


First a word about that much-abused and 
over-used phrase, ‘freedom of the press.” To 
us it simply means the extension to publish- 
ers and journalists of the individual right of 
free speech, carrying no privileges or 
immunities which are not enjoyed by ordi- 
nary citizens. But since the control of a print- 
ing press itself is a privilege available to few, 
we believe the concept of press freedom 
should include the freest possible access of 
people to the press. 

Our form of democratic government con- 
templates a parliament working under the 
influence of public opinion and free discus- 
sions. As Sir Lyman Duff stated in the Alber- 
ta press case, our parliamentary institutions 
“derive their efficacy from the free public 
discussion of affairs, from criticism and 
answer and counter criticism, from attack on 
policy and administration and defence and 
counter attack; from the freest and fullest 
analysis and examination from every point of 
view of all political proposals.” 

It follows that the basic function of the 
press in a free society in reporting news and 
opinions is to encourage public discussion and 
debate and to provide a forum for all shades 
of opinion. To perform this role, and to per- 
form its central function of reporting the sig- 
nificant and interesting events of the day, the 
press must have freedom from government 
censorship and control. 


We submit that the freedom in freedom of 
the press really belongs to the public, that it 
entails the freedom of the individual in our 
society to have a press which is free to dis- 
seminate all manner of information and opin- 
jon necessary to an intelligent understanding 
of public affairs. 

The duty to inform the public fully, fairly 
and truthfully, and to hold up a wide reflector 
of public opinion, should at all times take 
precedence: over commercial profit—although 
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profit is essential to a newspaper’s strength 
and independence. 

We find the widely-praised concept of “ob- 
jectivity” inadequate as a guide to reporting 
and editing the news. It is both impossible and 
too easy. It is impossible in any meaningful 
sense because nobody is totally free of emo- 
tion and bias. It is too easy because the 
demand for objectivity can be superficiilly 
satisfied by reporting what one person saic 
and what another person said in contradition 
To get the truth usually requires more diggings 
than that, and often requires inclusion of < 
reporter’s interpretations. The traditional ide< 
of a rigid separation between news and opin: 
ion never worked perfectly, and it is yielding; 
to the need to report multi-layered, many-sid: 
ed, interconnected events, in ways that make 
sense to the reader. To say this is not to den) 
that the news columns of a paper ought to bi 
as accurate and fair as humans can mak 
them. What we are saying is that flat two 
dimensional journalism must give way to : 
new journalism in this era of confusingh 
rapid and complex change. This new journal 
ism, more difficult, more daring and mor: 
risky, can succeed if we raise the professiona 
standards of journalists as high as the 
should go. ! 

In a country like Canada I believe it i 
particularly important that the press reflec 
all shades of opinion. The press must serve a 
a vehicle in focussing public attention on th 
shortcomings of our system or many of ou 
people will in fact be deprived of their fran 
chise in the court of public opinion. 


I would hope that the Committee gives spe 
cial thought to this problem. As a publisher, 
am more concerned with our sins of omis 
sion than with our sins of commission. I fez 
that we do not always give adequat 
representation to the opinions of people wh 
are not part of the recognized establishments. 


The Chairman, your Committee cann¢ 
ignore trends which limit the number ¢ 
effective voices in the news media. For wit! 
out too many competing voices in the field « 
communication there is no assurance thi 
minority points of view will be heard. Th 
most obvious of such trends is the growth « 
group or chain ownership of newspapers. TI 
question you must ask here is not wheth« 
chain ownership is necessary or desirable i 
publishing companies, but whether it be 
serves our society’s need for free speech ar 
free debate. 
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We believe that chain ownership has 

reached a point in Canada where it could 
endanger freedom of expression as well as 
the full disclosure and discussion of facts 
which the public has a right to learn. The 
jJanger is unmistakable in New Brunswick, 
where one man controls all five English-lan- 
guage newspapers. 
_ Why is the growth of newspaper chains 
langerous? It is dangerous because it gives a 
‘ew people the power to determine what 
many newspapers will print. That the present 
ywners of chain newspapers claim not to 
‘xercise this control in no ways destroys this 
irgument. For they have the power of effec- 
ive control, and if they do not use it now, 
hey or their successors could decide to use it 
it some time in the future. 

It is stated that the individual publishers of 
hain newspapers are free to determine their 
‘ews and editorial policies. We suggest that 
a1 most, if not all the chains, they do so 
rithin well understood limits. Newspapers, 
"he Star included, tend to reflect editorially 
te opinions of their owners—if for no other 
2ason than that owners are inclined to hire 
‘ublishers and editors whose views are com- 
atible with their own. And since the opin- 
ms and interests of the chain owners are 
ary well known to the local editors, the 
idependence the latter enjoy is subject to 
tain well understood inhibitions. To the 
gree this is so, it tends to restrict the varie- 
* of opinions available to the public. 


It is not uncommon for papers in the same 
iain to support different parties at election 
ne. Personally I would be more impressed if 
ey often disagreed fundamentally on vari- 
Is aspects of our social and economic prob- 
Ms or, equally important, on the future of 
anada as an independent country. 


The end result of unchecked extension of 
‘ains could be a situation where 15 to 20 
sople would decide what Canadians would 
fad in their newspapers. To preclude that, 
‘id to maintain the maximum feasible 
¥mber of independent voices in the Canadi- 
‘ press, we have proposed that all future 
txeovers of newspapers by other newspapers 
‘ chains should require prior approval of 
‘me public body such as the Restrictive 
‘ade Practices Commission. The object of 
Us policy would not necessarily be to pro- 
hit any future takeovers, but rather to 
Tyuire that each case be examined in terms 
the probable effects on the public interest. 
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Criteria for the public interest can be estab- 
lished, as the Monopolies Commission has 
done in Britain. 

Multi-media ownership poses a similar but 
even more complicated problem. If, as The 
Star believes, the public interest is best 
served by having many voices in the field of 
communications, the ownership by one person 
or company of a newspaper and/or a radio 
and television station must be questioned. 

The difficulty here is that multi-media own- 
ership is now so widespread in Canada that 
we see little practical possibility of reducing 
it. Multi-media ownership in cities like 
Toronto, where our chief competitor the Tele- 
gram owns a television station, presents dis- 
tinct competitive problems for an independent 
newspaper. Indeed, in the absence of govern- 
ment policy barring multi-media ownership, 
The Star may wall have no alternative but to 
seek participation in broadcasting to protect 
our competitive position. 

Should we eventually make such a decision, 
we believe we will be able to do so in a way 
that adds a dimension to the kind of broad- 
casting now available in Canada. We would 
see our role as an etxension of our present 
ability to gather news and distribute it to the 
public in a way that encourages public dis- 
cussion and that provides a forum for all 
shades of opinion. 

Taken as a whole, the daily press of 
Canada is not bad, but I maintain that it is 
dangerously self-satisfied. Observing the 
rising prestige and influence of the British 
Press Council, The Star has for some time 
advocated that the Canadian newspaper indus- 
try create a similar tribunal to investigate 
public complaints and to upgrade professional 
standards. We have tried to gain support for 
this idea among Ontario newspapers, with 
little success so far; few of them appear to 
have given the matter any serious or detailed 
thought. With the exception of the Southam 
newspapers, the publishers of most of our 
chain newspapers in Canada are opposed to a 
press council, and I cannot help but wonder if 
some of these publishers are not merely re- 
flecting the viewpoint of their owners on this 
question. 


The main reason for our advocacy of a 
press council (or rather, regional press coun- 
cils to suit the regional or local character of 
Canadian newspapers) can be summed up in 
one sentence: The publication of a newspaper 
is an exercise in arbitrary power. 
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To say this is not to deny that most pub- 
lishers try to do a fair and conscientious job; 
we acknowledge that. But arbitrary power is 
an inescapable fact of the business. By the 
things it emphasizes in gathering the news, 
by its priorities in presenting the news, and 
by its editorials and interpretive stories, a 
newspaper can advance certain people, causes 
and ideas while obscuring or discrediting 
others. Used with prejudice or poor judgment, 
the publishing power can make mountains out 
of molehills or molehills out of mountains, to 
the confusion and detriment of the public. 

In other fields, arbitrary power that can 
affect the public interest is normally subject 
to government regulation. That must be 
avoided in the case of the press because of 
the obvious dangers of state censorship for 
regimentation. But the arbitrary power of the 
press calls for self-discipline, which press 
councils can encourage and guide. 

I am not suggesting that a press council 
should have the power to control what a 
newspaper can publish, and I would strongly 
oppose legislative action creating press coun- 
cils; that might be a step toward government 
licensing of newspapers. A press council 
should be a voluntary organization consisting 
of representatives of the press and the public, 
with an independent chairman, and it should 
be financed by the newspapers through dues 
and assessments. 

As in the case of the British Press Council, 
its function should be to preserve the freedom 
of the press, maintain the character of the 
press “in accordance with the highest profes- 
sional and commercial standards”, and con- 
sider and deal with complaints about the con- 
duct of the press or the conduct of persons 
and organizations toward the press. 


It should also keep under review develop- 
ments likely to restrict the supply of informa- 
tion of public interest and importance, and to 
report publicly on developments that may 
tend towards greater concentration or 
monopoly in the press. 

Some witnesses appearing before the Com- 
mittee have objected to a press council on the 
grounds that it interferes with freedom of the 
press and others have said that the Press 
Council in Britain has failed to prevent the 
publication of hurtful stories such as Chris- 
tine Keeler’s memoirs. 

Both criticisms ignore the fact that a Press 
Council would be a voluntary organization 
without power to compel anyone to do any- 
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thing. Since its findings and recommendaa@a) 
carry only moral force, not the force of law) 
it cannot abridge press freedom, but to th| 
public it would offer an independent tribunal 
where complaints against newspapers could b| 
weighed and judged and, equally ira petal 
publicized. Newspapers would be free t 
ignore its decisions, but only at the risk c 
offending public opinion. / 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, your Con 
mittee recommends the establishment of pre 
vincial or regional press councils. At the sam 
time, I must sincerely caution against recor 
mending legislation to create a press counci 
A press council, established by governmer 
legislation, would be worse than no pre; 
council at all. 

Finally, I urge the Committee to study tl 
operation of Canadian editions of Americz 
magazines and to ask yourselves wheth! 
these foreign publications serve the publ 
interest. The publishers of these U.S. mag 
zines are in fact dumping editorial materi 
into Canada. They contribute little to the di} 
cussions of Canadian affairs by Canadians, b; 
because of their dumping operation, th; 
enjoy a competitive advertising advanta: 
over Canadian magazines serving the domes’: 
market. We concur strongly with the reco1- 
mendations of the O’Leary Royal Commissi} 
on Publications, in which it was recommer: 
ed that these magazines should be placed 
the same position as other foreign public 
tions in respect to Canadian advertising. 
this is not done, the financial problems tl 
have confronted Canadian magazines ™ 
well spread to Canadian newspapers as well 


The Star commends the federal legislat 
which discourages foreign takeovers f 
Canadian newspapers by disallowing, as a x 
deductible business expense, the cost f 
Canadian-oriented advertising in a N- 
Canadian newspaper. We believe this ! 
should be applied to all “Canadian” editic;, 
national, regional, and metropolitan, of Tie 
and Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. Chairman, The Star is proud of 
tradition as a crusading newspaper, and 
believe that it was never so urgent as now 
newspapers to expose social inequities | 
injustices, and to urge corrective reforms. jis 
urgent because television and high mobi*y 
have made inequalities and wrongs incom? 
rably more visible than ever before. Peor:”s 
tolerance of unredressed grievances 
unsolved problems is fast diminishing. Sice 
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‘solutions take time, it becomes even more 
important today to give people access to the 
media for ventilation of their complaints and 
‘troubles, otherwise, frustration will become 
explosive. 

Although the newspaper press of Canada is 
generally sober and honest, it suffers from 
‘widespread complacency. Many newspapers 
are satisfied with an unenterprising, over- 
discreet type of local reporting which leaves 
too many stones unturned and too many 
establishments unruffled. 


In considering newspaper chains, multi- 
media ownership and those privileged foreign 
publications, your Committee’s aim should be 
to create conditions which will enable 
healthy, competitive newspapers to carry on 
wherever they exist. In considering press 
councils, we hope you will accept this 
thought: Canada needs a press that is vital 
and responsible, as well as free; a press that 
the people can trust as their own. 


' Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Honderich. I think the questioning this morn- 
ing will begin with Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In 
view of the revelations of recent days, I 
wonder if I can start by asking a question of 
Mr. Newman. 


| Mr, Honderich: Certainly. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Mr. Newman, who has been 
writing your columns in recent years? 


Mr. Peter Newman, Editor-in-Chief, Toron- 
to Star: May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 


_ The Chairman: Yes. That is a very strange 
juestion but do. 


Mr. Newman: Well, the answer is very 
‘imple. I have been writing them obviously 
with the help of any friendly politicians who 
lave a public conscience and expose or try to 
*xpose some of the things that are going on 
n Ottawa, at least when I was here. 

I would like to take your question a little 
urther and if I may, talk a little bit about the 
ress Gallery. May I do that? 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Newman: Because it seems to me that— 
Was in the Press Gallery for 12 years and I 
lave some very strong feelings. 


The Chairman: I may say I thought the 
luestion was facetious but by all means if 
‘ou wish to answer it, do so. 
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Senator Prowse: Don’t stop him now. 


Mr. Fortier: We are equating Bobby Orr 
with Peter Newman. 


Mr. Newman: I think the problem is that 
too many Ottawa correspondents get by on 
advance releases, prepared texts and average 
voices at the other end of the official tele- 
phones. 


I would like to think of the function of 
political reporters as provocateurs, not voya- 
geurs of power. Ideally I think that the Press 
Gallery should be what Douglas Taylor, a 
Washington correspondent, described—as the 
fourth branch of government. I do not think 
there is enough of that in Ottawa. 


I would like to see journalist guerillas 
sweeping down upon bureaucratic outposts 
and political camp fires and coming back with 
information that sometimes is embarrassing 
to the official line. 


I think the Press Gallery, if I may general- 
ize, does too little original research. They 
tend to be too impressed by invitations to the 
Prime Minister’s residence, to bask in the 
unshadowed arc light of conventional pub- 
licity, to be part of a definite arrangement of 
profitable bargaining. 

I think in the process what gets left out and 
what does not get protected is the public 
interest. However, I think that is unfair to 
put the blame entirely on the Press Gallery. I 
think part of the blame has to be put on the 
politicians and partly on the publishers. 


I think that too many politicians still tend 
to regard Press Gallery reporters as “The 
Press Boys”. Of course, the way to deal with 
the “Press Boys” is to set up a bar, not dis- 
cuss issues of the time for information. 


Now, I think there is a kind of feeling of 
distain for the press. This extends to certain 
senior members of the current Government. 


I think publishers too often do not give 
their Ottawa correspondents a large enough 
mandate to dig for original interpretive sto- 
ries; so to sum up I think that the Press 
Gallery will not be improved until the Press 
Gallery members themselves take their 
mandate more seriously and until the pub- 
lishers extend that mandate and until the 
politicians recognize the function of the Press 
Gallery. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you suggesting, Mr. 
Newman, that members of the Press Gallery 
in fulfilling their role of a provocateur rather 
than a voyageur should have fulfilled the 
role of opposition? 
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Mr. Newman: Yes, and opposition in a 
sense that they make politicians more 
accountable to the public. Politicians quite 
often try to hide things and I think the par- 
liamentary system allows this to go on. I 
think there is a duty of the press to dig out 
anything that a politician may try to hide, 
again in the public interest. 


Mr. Fortier: Am I to understand that an 
effective Press Gallery will only arise really 
where there is an ineffective opposition? 


Mr. Newman: No. I think the Press Gallery 
and opposition are very different because, of 
course, the opposition is an alternative gov- 
ernment whereas the Press Gallery, when the 
Government changes, remains the opposition. 

What I am really saying is there should be 
a tension between politicians and journalists 
and not partnership. 


Mr. Fortier: Does Mr. Goodman who was a 
member of the Press Gallery, agree with that 
statement by Mr. Newman? 


Mr. Martin Goodman, Managing Editor, 
The Toronto Star: Very much. 


Mr. Fortier: There is a statement in Mr. 
Honderich’s oral brief on page 7 that newspa- 
pers tend editorially to reflect the opinions of 
their owners, The Star included 

May I ask Mr. Newman whether or not he 
does reflect the opinion of Mr. Honderich? 


The Chairman: You are asking Mr. 
Newman if he reflects the opinion of Mr. 
Honderich? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: That is the kind of ques- 
tion you should have submitted to the Press 
Gallery. 


Mr. Fortier: Maybe Mr. Newman wants a 
chance to think of the answer? 


The Chairman: Senator Prowse? 


Senator Prowse: I think talking of the job 
of the Press Galllery, I would imagine that 
what you intend to mean was the Press Gal- 
lery to have too close friendships with either 
Government or Opposition or any member of 
Parliament would be an equally bad thing. 


Mr. Newman: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Your job is to search for 
that status and not just with the govern- 
ment in Power at the moment. 
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Mr. Newman: Yes. There has to be a crea- 
tive tension between the two groups. 


Senator Prowse: Between all of those 


groups. 
The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: I wonder if Mr. Newman 
would explain what he meant by these pub- 
lishers extending the mandate of the mem- 
bers of the Press Gallery. 


Mr. Newman: I would like to see more 
publishers assign more of their correspond- 
ents here not to cover the question period in 
the House of Commons, which is I think very 
adequately covered by the press services. 

I would like to see more reporters turned 
loose from their routine and assigned just to 
dig out stories. I think that there is a kind of 
insidious atmosphere in the Gallery where 
often reporters of competing newspapers tend 
to question each other about what went on at 
a certain meeting and then it becomes a kind 
of a conventional wisdom to say this about 
that. 

Instead I think reporters should be out on 
their own trying to make news, not just 
trying to report what happens. 

I might say that I have worked here for two 
publishers, Maclean-Hunter and The Toron-, 
to Star. I have been very fortunate that my 
publishers did not feel this way. They 
allowed me complete freedom and a complete 
mandate, which was my own. I could dc 


whatever I wanted. / 


The Chairman: Would it not be fair to saj 
that when you were with Maclean-Hunte1 
your column appeared monthly? 


Mr. Newman: Twice a month. 


The Chairman: Twice a month. I am sorry 
When you were with The Star you were writ 
ing out of the Gallery and you were a colum 
nist so is there not a difference between | 
person in that position and a reporter in th 
Press Gallery who is charged with filing cop) 
daily on what is happening in the House? 


Were you not in a special position? Tha 
was the point of my question. 


Mr. Newman: This goes to the very heal 
of our brief which is that the idea of simpl 
objective reporting is no longer good enougl 
I think there has to be much more interpr¢ 
tive reporting and perhaps I could go into th: 
a little bit further because I think this is ver 
important to what we are trying to say. 
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If by “objective”, you mean fairness and 
accuracy, of course, I agree objectivity is not 
only good, it is essential. 

There was an American publisher who once 
said that a newspaper must guard its accura- 
ey as jealously as a woman guards her virtue 
and I have always thought that was a great 
understatement because a newspaper can 
print retractions. 

I think we have to move beyond objectivity 
and we have to strive for truth which is not 
always the same as objectivity. 

Let me give you an example. If you have a 
strike and you send out a reporter to write a 
story of the strike. The sort of traditional old 
fashioned method is that he interviews a few 
strikers and he interviews a few representa- 
tives of management and he writes a story 

and you create kind of—I think it is a false 
synthesis because it is not. There is no syn- 
thesis, it is a confrontation. 

With the new kind of journalism we are 
talking about, you begin by realizing that 
there is not one truth but there are two 
ruths. There is the strikers’ truth and there 
'S Management truth so you send out two 
‘eporters who will write two interpretive sto- 
‘ies with two points of view, both of which 
ire true; but there is not one objective story 
hat covers the situation. 


That is the kind of thing we mean. 


} 

The Chairman: You said objectivity 
neludes fairness and accuracy and truth. 
Joes it also include balance? 


Mr. Newman: It depends what you mean by 

1e word “balance”. If you mean that you 
vould have a half page story on the strikers 
nd two or three pages on management, I 
iink that would be very unfair. So sure, in 
rms of length, it includes balance but it 
lay well be that one case is stronger than 
ie other, so I do not think you start out by 
tying you are going to give them equal 
eight. 


Senator Prowse: Would it be fair to say 
tat the average person’s measure of objec- 
vity can be summed up by saying any 
‘porter who writes what I like to read is an 
yjective reporter. 


Mr. Newman: Yes. This is too often the 
se and I think there is no such thing as 
djectivity. 

You take a very simple example like a fair; 
ad a reporter goes out and he writes in his 
‘tebook let us say 12 facts about the fair. He 
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goes back to his office to write his story. He 
picks out six of those facts. All right, that is a 
subjective judgment. 


Then the editor gets the story. He decides 
which of those facts will go in the headline. 
Well again, that is a subjective judgement 
and this innocent objective story which 
appears is really subject to a hell of a lot of 
non-objective judgments. 


Senator Prowse: A lot of personal decisions. 
Mr. Newman: Yes. 


The Chairman: May I ask a question at this 
point. Quoting from your brief at section 24 
and I think it is Significant, you say: 


“The very act of selection of the events 
discussed (among the hundreds of thou- 
sands of possible items), the decision 
about their relative importance and their 
arrangements—all of these factors make 
it apparent that history is a result of the 
outlook and the biases of the historian, 
however carefully hidden these may be.” 


The question I want to ask you about is the 
specific phrase “history is a result of the out- 
look and biases of the historian, however 
carefully guarded these may be.” 

Was the historian who wrote “Renegade in 
Power” and “Distemper of our Times” biased 
and were those biases carefully hidden? 


Mr. Newman: Well, Mr. Diefenbaker 
always referred to me as “a hireling of liber- 
alism to write pseudo-biographies for mone- 
tary gain.” 


The Chairman: That was before you wrote 
the book about Mr. Pearson. 


Mr. Newman: Well, exactly, and I do not 
have any biases although if I had to describe 
my political ideology, I would have to say I 
am a political agnostic with a lot of very 
strong beliefs; but the point is that I believe 
in issues and not in politics. I think this is 
very important. 


The Chairman: At the risk of embarrassing 
you, I would like to take this question one 
step further and voice the charge which is 
sometimes heard specifically about you or your 
books, that an initial period of enormous 
enchantment with political figures, in which 
perhaps, as the historian, you have allowed 
yourself to become too overly enchanted, is 
followed inevitabley because of this great 
build-up by a period of disenchantement; ine- 
vitably the person cannot live up to the 
expectations and then follows a period of 
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enormous grief. There was the example of 
Mr. Diefenbaker, the example of Mr. Pearson 
and, I must say now, the example of the 
editorials which appear in the Star about Mr. 
Trudeau. 


Mr. Newman: Well, I think you have to 
remember that it was not me who got Mr. 
Diefenbaker and Mr. Pearson out of office. It 
was seven million voters. I was merely 
articulating the disenchantement that was 
widespread right across the country. 

Also I think—and I feel very strongly about 
this—that there are no biases in those books. 
I was merely telling the events that happened 
and I can prove that very easily because these 
books have been out several years and no 
significant fact in either book has been suc- 
cessfully challenged, so all I was doing was 
telling it the way it was. 


The Chairman: Is a Pierre Trudeau book in 
the making? 


Mr. Newman: No. 


Mr. Fortier: As has been said before this 
Committee “‘To be truly appreciated, these 
books have to be read.” 


The Chairman: That reference was made to 
a book review which appeared in the Hamil- 
ton Spectator which began “To really 
appreciate this book, you have to read it.” 


Mr. Newman: That reminds me of a com- 
ment. I got innumerable letters especially 
about my Diefenbaker book from people in 
the West and the last sentence in each letter 
was almost invariably the same. It was “Fur- 
thermore, I am not going to waste my time 
reading your book.” 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: A supplementary ques- 
tion. There was a widespread feeling and 
widely voiced feeling that several promiment 
journalists, particularly a couple out of the 
Press Gallery, who also at one time had been 
commentators and panelists on CBC televi- 
sion, that they had consciously or otherwise 
grouped together, combined together, to 
knock Mr. Diefenbaker out of office. And 
more latterly they helped to make Mr. Tru- 
deau liberal leader and re-elect him as Prime 
Minister. 


Do you in your knowledge believe there 
was actually a conscious effort to this end? 
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Mr. Newman: Most definitely not. I think 
you have to remember that in a way the 
Press Gallery is a little bit ahead of the pub- 
lic because we watch these politicians—when 
I was here, we watched these politicians 
very intimately day by day. In Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s case, I think we could see, not so 
much that his policies were wrong, but that 
he was incapable of the day to day business 
of Government and as we sensed this, we 
reported it. 

I think inevitably the public sensed this and 
voted him out so it was not any kind of 
conspiracy. It was an intimacy which gave us 
this view first before the general public got it. 


The Chairman: You said the Press Gallery 
was ahead of the public. Would you agree 
that the politicians are ahead of the Pres: 
Gallery? | 


Mz. Newman: No. 


The Chairman: You and I have a big disa 
greement on this. 


Mr. Fortier: My second question, Mr. Chair 
man, was: could Mr. Newman comment 0: 
that sentence in Mr. Honderich’s brief the 
the newspapers, The Star included, ten 
editorially to reflect the opinions of thei 
owners? 


Mr. Newman: Well, the way that th 
editorial policy of The Star is arrived at 
that the editorial Board of the paper, whic 
consists of six editorial writers headed { 
myself, meets every morning at 10 o’cloc 
and we discuss the issues of the day and v 
hammer out a policy. 


Mr. Fortier: Is the publisher a member 
this Board? 


Mr. Newman: No, he is not. My instructio, 
are that if I feel that some policy we arriv. 
at is something that the publisher should © 
aware of, then I report to the publisher. ! 
other words, the onus is on me to ask t? 
publisher whether he agrees with this. 

Of course, if he does not then he has t? 
right of veto. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you do that very oft, 
ask the publisher whether he agrees witha 
concensus which has emanated from ‘2 
editorial Board? 


Mr. Newman: Well, I have been Editor- 
Chief of The Star for a year now and I thé 
I have done it on four times and in each cé 
the publisher agreed. 
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Mr. Fortier: That was my third question. 


_ Mr. Newman. But, I do not rule out 
the possibility he may not agree. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Mr. Honderich, what would 
you do if you disagreed with the policy of 
your editorial board? 


' Mr. Honderich: The question, I suppose, 
yould turn on the policy. I think it is rather 
langerous to generalize. I will give you two 
‘xamples, 

I personally think in Toronto that the 
jpadina Expressway should be continued. 
The editorial board thinks it should be 
topped. I think the editorial decision is going 
0 be that it should not be built any further 
ntil it has been very carefully examined, so I 
m prepared at this point to go along with 
hem. 

If there was a question of whether we 
nould change our policy on some fundamen- 
ul aspects of our welfare society, for exam- 
le, Medicare or something of this kind, and 
1e Editor-in-Chief and I could not resolve 
le matter, then I am afraid the Editor-in- 
hief would have to look for another job. 


Mr. Fortier: This view was expressed to 
lis Committee by your friend and colleague, 
fr, Basset. As I understand it, you agree 
ith him. 

Mr. Honderich: I think Mr. Basset made a 
‘ry honest statement in that area and I 
ink I would agree with him more than some 
the publishers and owners of chain news- 
‘pers who tend to suggest their publishers 
id freedom because... 


‘Mr. Fortier: On the question of a Press 
\uncil which you support very enthusiasti- 
lly. You raised the matter of the problem of 
‘e Christine Keeler Memoirs in your brief 
‘is morning. 

Supposing there was a Press Council for 
‘mada and supposing the Toronto Star 
‘tended to publish a series such as the 
‘ristine Keeler Memoirs. Let us sort of 


imspose these situations from England to 
(nada. 


Do you think that in such an event, you, as 
‘oublisher of a newspaper, should decide to 
{ ahead with the publication of such series 
€ do you think that you should abide by the 
Cision of the Press Council? 
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Mr. Honderich: Again I think it is very 
difficult to generalize but if the point in the 
Christine Keeler series was whether or not 
the press should pay someone, who has been 
convicted of a certain offence, for their series, 
as a matter of public policy, I do not think 
this is good. If this was the policy of the Press 
Council, we would abide by it. 

On the other hand to take the Munsinger 
case, if the Press Council said in effect that— 
“No, you cannot publish the Munsinger sto- 
ry’, we would go ahead and publish it 
because I think there is a matter of public 
interest involved there. 


Mr. Fortier: The CBC I think if I remember 
correctly paid... 


Mr. Honderich: They paid us. 
Mr. Fortier: They paid you. 
Mr. Honderich: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: It does not offend your sense of 
journalistic ethics to pay Gerda Munsinger 
for a story but it would, if transposed to 
England and the payment was by the London 
News to Christine Keeler? 


Mr. Honderich: Gerda Munsinger had not 
been convicted of any offence. 


Mr. Fortier: That is your distinction? 


Mr. Honderich: It would be in this case but 
even if Gerda Munsinger had been convicted 
of an offence and we were satisfied that this 
relationship did exist and the only way we 
could get the story was to pay her some 
money, we would pay her. 


Mr. Fortier: You would have? 


Mr. Honderich: You see, the problem a 
newspaper faces was that a person like Gerda 
Munsinger recognizes from the outset what 
she has to say has some value so she quickly 
acquires an agent and the only access to 
Gerda Munsinger is through the agent, after 
payment of money. 


Mr. Fortier: Supposing Mr. Cardin had not 
blurted the “Monseigneur” name in the House 
of Commons but that your Ottawa corre- 
spondent had come to you with the whole 
story. Would you have allowed publication of 
the story in the Toronto Star? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes, if I was sure enough of 
the facts, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: You consider that it would 
have been in the public interest? 
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Mr. Honderich: There is a matter of public 
interest involved here in that certain Minis- 
ters of the Crown were associated with so- 
meone of a certain background and the public 
have a right to know this. 


Mr. Fortier: How private is the public 
man’s private life from the point of view of 
the newspapers? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, first of all I think a 
man in public life is a subject of public inter- 
est and I think the press has a right perhaps 
to go into his privacy to a greater extent than 
they would an individual. 

The line I would like to draw, if you can 
draw it, is where there is public inter- 
est involved. If your question is prompted by 
the statement of the Prime Minister... 


Mr. Fortier: Last January. 


Mr. Honderich: Last January in Britain. 
We felt that public interest was involved. 


Mr. Fortier: In what way? 


Mr. Honderich: Prior to the Prime Minis- 
ter’s trip to England, we were aware that a 
relationship of some sort did exist. We were 
also aware of the background of the person. 
So public interest was involved and I think 
the Prime Minister conceded in that state- 
ment that his public appearances were Open 
to the press. 

I think it is a very difficult line to draw 
outside of a specific problem. I think you have 
to look at each problem in terms of what you 
consider to be the public interest. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if Mr. Newman 
would care to comment on that point? 


Mr. Newman: I think the private life of a 
public man is as private as he wants to make 
it. If in this particular instance Mr. Trudeau 
had wanted to see that particular lady in his 
hotel room in Claridges, it could have been 
very private. No one would have known. By 
taking her out to a well known restaurant I 
think he made it a public fact and gave us a 
mandate to comment on it. 


Mr. Fortier: So that, I understand, is the 
Star’s policy insofar as publication of matters 
affecting the private life of politicians is 
concerned? 


Mr. Honderich: I think public interest has 
to be involved. 
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Senator Prowse: If the private life appear 
to present some kind of threat to the publi 
interest then you feel you have a duty t 
move in. 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. I think the public hav 
a right to know what kind of man is thei 
Prime Minister. I think the Prime Minister’ 
friends are a matter of importance. Who doe 
he see? Who influences him? | 


Senator Prowse: Or who may influenc 
him? 


| 
Mr. Honderich: That is right. | 


Mr. Fortier: In view of your very stron 
remarks directed to the situation in Ne 
Brunswick, in order for you to further assi 
the Committee in its deliberations, I woul 
like to ask you this question. 

How would you deal with a situation 
New Brunswick today? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I think if there is n 
power under the present Combines Law thi 
it should be amended, perhaps in the wi 
recommended by the Economic Council, pe 
haps with some amendment to their sugge) 
tion to deal with this specific situation. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you think that... 


Mr. Honderich: Mr. Fortier, I am not) 
lawyer but I think an interesting case mig: 
be the result if a citizen of Manitoba went ) 
the courts with the argument that his right : 
his access to free discussion which has be! 
called the natural right of Canadian citize’, 
is denied by this form of ownership. 


You are the lawyer. I am not. 


The Chairman: I think you meant to re 
to New Brunswick. You said “Manitoba.” 


Mr. Honderich: New Brunswick, I | 


SOrry. 


Mr. Fortier: That is an interesting sugg- 
tion. Maybe it will reach New Brunswicl 


Senator Prowse: It might be appropriate! 
Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Fortier: Without intending to get y: 
legal opinion, as a newspaper publisher 
you suggest that the Government sho 
interfere or a Government agency sho} 
interfere at this juncture and break up ne 
paper monopolies such as the one that ex 
in New Brunswick or in Quebec? 
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Mr. Honderich: I suggest they should wher- 
aver they fail to meet the kind of public 
sriteria that we recommend in our formal 
submission. 


_ Mr. Fortier: In this context who would be 
railed upon to decide that public interest has 
wr has not been served? 


_ Mr. Honderich: I think you first must estab- 
ish some criteria. This criteria has been 
tablished in Britain. It is possible to estab- 
ish it here. 

If you accept my definition of freedom of 
ne press, then freedom and freedom of the 
ress belongs to the public. It is their natural 
ight as Canadian citizens to have access to 
see discussion. 

I think it is possible on that basis then to 
evelop a set of criteria that would apply 
gainst any situation of ownership. 


“Mr. Fortier: Has the advent of television 
lade newspaper a better means. of 
ommunication? 


_ Mr. Honderich: I think that competition has 
alped them. I have the view that radio and 
‘levision news encourages the sale of news- 
apers, 


‘Mr. Fortier: This “new journalism” where- 
_you speak in your brief, do you consider 
at television is a suitable medium for an 
‘pression of this “new journalism’? 


‘Mr. Honderich: There is certain types of sto- 
2s which lend themselves to development by 
‘levision. There are certain other stories that 
6 not. 

If you take a situation like the Saskatche- 
‘mm doctors’ strike, which was a very com- 
xX matter, television could not come to 
fips with it. I think the newspapers did a 
‘lendid job in that area but where you have 
‘subject that the public can see on their 
tevision I think perhaps television is a more 
fective means of “new journalism”. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if you could relate 
t> opinion of objectivity which permeates 
Jur brief to this statement of yours here. 


Mr. Honderich: I will probably de disowned 
E a lot of my colleagues here but I think 
tit was due to the fact I am not an admirer 
Spiro Agnew. I think in his references to 
tevision he really touched on a very impor- 
tit point; because here you have again a 
Yatively small group of people deciding 
Wat the public are going to see. 
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I do not think I know enough about the 
operation of television to have any idea of 
what should be done but I am always con- 
cerned when a relatively few people have the 
power to exercise effective control of what is 
seen. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Newman 
wanted to add something at this point. 


Mr. Newman: I just wanted to say I think 
there are three things that newspapers can do 
very much better than television and that is to 
record events, to interpret events and to act 
as advocators. 


If you take the highlight of television last 
year, for example, I think we all agree it was 
the landing on the moon. Certainly it was 
very exciting to watch the landing on televi- 
sion but in terms of recording the events, of 
providing a permanent record, it is going to 
be the newspaper of that day which is going 
to be passed down to your grandchildren so I 
think this is a function that newspapers can 
do that television cannot do. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, the film will last. 


Mr. Newman: Oh yes, but it is very difficult 
to get it for the ordinary person whereas a 
newspaper is available to all. 


Senator Prowse: There was not all the film 
they wanted either. 


Mr. Newman: I think in terms of interpre- 
tation, television has fallen down very badly 
whereas the newspapers are going more and 
more into interpreting not just showing the 
events but telling what they mean. 


Most important of all I think television, 
because it is a neutral medium, does not 
advocate any courses of alternative action 
whereas newspapers do. I think newspapers 
will always survive because of these three 
functions which you can’t apply to the TV 
Set. 


Mr. Fortier: You say that in the field of 
interpretive reporting television has fallen 
down. What could it do that it is not doing, 
more precisely. 


Mr. Newman: Well, I think it is dealing 
too much with superficial analyses, two or 
three minute capsules of events whereas 
newspapers can take the time and space to 
discuss various points of view of what is 
happening. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you suggesting that televi- 
sion should allocate that time? 
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Mr. Newman: Certainly. I think television 
should have an editorial point of view. I think 
there should be enough channels so that the 
consumer of television news has as much 
knowledge but I do not think television 
should remain a neutral kind of medium if it 
is going to do a real job. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Honderich, you say that 
the advent of television has forced newspa- 
pers to become better. Is that correct? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I think the competi- 
tion has been good. I think it has tended to 
change the role. I think before the advent of 
radio and television, people had to look ata 
newspaper to find out what had happened in 
the last 24 hours or, more particularly, 
overnight. 

Now, most people today get the news first 
by some broadcast means, SO they look at 
newspapers for amplification of what they 
have heard on radio and television. So our 
role has changed into an explanatory inter- 
pretive function more than telling you first 
what happened last night. 


Mr. Fortier: We had a newspaperman 
before Christmas who came before this Com- 
mittee and said that with television, newspa- 
per reporting has had to become more precise 
and truer. 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I think it is a check 
on our accuracy and I think it is going to 
require that newspapers perhaps change their 
method of operation. 

One of the handicaps that we face is our 
deadlines. There is a certain time set for a 
paper to go to press to meet requirements of 
distribution, to get the paper in to the house 
on time. 

I can recall during the conference Mr. 
Robarts had in Toronto—I forget the name 
he applied to it. 


The Chairman: The Constitutional Confer- 
ence of Tomorrow? 


Mr. Honderich: At the particular time our 
newspaper was going to press, there was a 
confrontation between the late Premier of 
Quebec and another premier and that got the 
emphasis in our account. 

Well, later on, that confrontation disap- 
peared and a cordiality came back and I think 
that the public must have been confused that 
evening when they looked at television and 
saw a very friendly conference and they had 
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read our story about the angry confrontatior 
but it is a check on the facts of newspapers. 
People see things on their screen and - 
what they read in the newspaper does nc 
accord with what they have seen on th 
screen, then obviously they wonder why. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you envisage that the tect 
nological improvements which are fast upo 
us—do you foresee a solution to this ver 
problem that you have? 


Mr. Honderich: I think the solution has » 
come in the type of reporting. I think yc 
have got to perhaps counsel your reader th 
these events took place at a certain time ar 
the conference was continuing. 

I think you perhaps might develop a diffe 
ent kind of style of reporting. Perhaps y 
should not attempt to tell the readers quite 
quickly as we do sometimes what is going | 
until you can get more of the story. 


The Chairman: I wonder if at this point 
could ask Mr. Honderich a question, Mr. Fc 
tier, with your forebearance. | 

What specific advantages does the Telegr¢ 
enjoy over the Star because it owns CFT( 
What are the specific advantages? You said 
gives them a competitive edge or you impli 
that. What is the competitive edge? | 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I think one is: here 
a company that has access to television re 
nues. I am not suggesting that Mr. Basset dl 
this or would ever do it but conceivably ¢ 
could decide to use these television reven) 
to operate a newspaper on a break even 0! 
loss basis with the idea of putting your co) 
petitor out of business. 

This is an element of risk on a very pra’ 
cal level and I am not complaining about +: 
I want to emphasize this. At one time ify 
bought a travel ad in the Telegram t+! 
automatically gave you a plug on televis | 
which was something we could not do. 

If I owned the Telegram, I would be abli: 
pay better salaries to my staff becaus) 
would be able to spread their costs over / 
operations. 


The Chairman: Does the Telegram | 
better salaries than the Star? 


Mr. Honderich: They will not as long | 
am the publisher of the Star but this 1° 
relates itself back to a financial matter. 


The Chairman: You have spoken about! 
subsidization of newspapers by a telev) 
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station. Aside from that in the area of news 
competition, if I can call it that, does it give 
the Telegram any advantages to own CFTO? 

_ You are suggesting there are business 
advantages. Are there news advantages as 
well? 


Mr. Honderich: I think there are potential 
advantages if they are exploited. If I owned 
the two and set out to exploit them, there 
would be very considerable advantages. 

Mr. Basset has suggested to this Committee 
that he has more foreign correspondents than 
any other newspaper in Canada. First of all 
our Managing Editor, Mr. Goodman, tells me 
this statement is not so. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you call him an “un- 
nitigated liar’’? 


Mr. Honderich: That is your phrase, not 
nine. 

The Chairman: That is Mr. Bassets’ phrase, 
1ot Mr. Fortier’s. 


Mr. Honderich: I would like Mr. Goodman 
ater to deal with this but if you are talking 
bout staff correspondents—this is people 
vaid by The Toronto Star and entirely depend 
pon The Toronto Star, I think we have more 
epresentatives abroad than any other news- 
aper. 

If you are talking about correspondents— 
eople who work part-time, for example, for 
ie Star and part-time for other people—well, 

MeMe you get into a never-never-land 
2cause I think every newspaper has about 
000 of these people around the world they 
Ul on at one time or another; but if one had 
e revenues from both sources and decided 
€y were going to use this to develop a news 
‘rvice, obviously they can go further than a 
mpetitor who only has the revenues from 
ie source. 


The Chairman: Before we ask Mr. Good- 
lan to comment on that, I would like to ask 
(e other question, and round figures will do 
i answering this question. How many more 
Iwspapers on the average do you sell than 
le Telegram at the present time? 


_Mr. William C. Rankin, Manager, Toronto 
fur: One hundred and forty five thousand. 


The Chairman: One hundred and forty five 
tusand more than The Telegram? 


Mr. Rankin: Yes. 
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The Chairman: How many more newspa- 
pers than The Telegram did you sell in the 
last year before CFTO went on the air; in 
round figures? Would it be more, Mr. Hon- 
derich, from memory in round figures? 

I will put it this way. Let us be specific. 
You enjoyed a very sizeable lead at that time. 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. 


The Chairman: So you see my next ques- 
tion which is: does this advantage the Tele- 
gram enjoys with CFTO really matter to the 
newspaper because of the enormous lead you 
have over The Telegram? It may even be 
broader today than it was before CFTO went 
on the air. 


Mr. Honderich: But a number of competi- 
tive factors have been at work during this 
period only one of which has been television. 


The Chairman: What are some of the 
others? 


Mr. Honderich: Going back to the time The 
Telegram got the licence, they were the only 
newspaper in Toronto with a Saturday sup- 
plement and they enjoyed a lead on Saturday 
over their weekly average of about 75,000 
papers. 

For competitive reasons we introduced a 
supplement and today we have a lead over 
The Telegram on Saturday of more than 100,- 
000. The quality of the newspaper has 
changed during that period. We have deliber- 
ately embarked on a policy of stepping up 
editorial expenditures to improve the quality 
of the paper so one cannot isolate this in 
relationship to television. 

I want to emphasize, I am not here crying 
or complaining. I am merely pointing out the 
potential danger that exists for an independ- 
ent newspaper. 


The Chairman: I should make it clear that I 
do not sense in your brief at all that you are 
crying or complaining. I should make that 
clear. 


The only point that I am making, Mr. Hon- 
derich, is as I read your brief, I was repeated- 
ly impressed with the fact that you have this 
margin over The Telegram in spite of the 
fact that The Telegram has CFTO, so I do not 
think that answers your point about the 
potentiality and so on. I take that point but 
still the important fact remains: would the 
margin be wider if The Telegram did not 
own CFTO? 
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Mr. Honderich: No, I do not think it would, 
Mr. Davey. I think there are so many ele- 
ments involved in this question it is danger- 
ous to generalize. 

One must recall that in the initial period 
after The Telegram got into broadcasting, 
their revenues obviously were going to retire 
capital or retire loans. I would imagine that 
at some point along the line, if not now, very 
soon they will move into a position where 
their earnings are no longer needed for this 
purpose and then you might see an entirely 
different situation. 


The Chairman: I think before we turn to 
other questions that Mr. Goodman was sug- 
gesting that he would like to comment on this 
statement by Mr. Basset that The Telegram 
has more foreign correspondents than any 
other paper in Canada—if I am quoting Mr. 
Basset correctly and I am not sure I am. He 
said something to that effect. 


Mr. Goodman: The point is simply what are 
you counting? There are what you might call 
three different categories of foreign corre- 
spondents. The ones that are on a payroll, 
who according to most of the witnesses who 
testified here, are staff correspondents sent 
abroad—Canadians who go abroad to report 
some important part of the world for two or 
three newspapers through Canadian eyes and 
which will give people in your own newspa- 
per a chance to say “I want to be a London 
correspondent or a Wishington correspond- 
ent.” 

If you restrict the count to that then The 
Star—depending upon whether The Telegram 
has any staff in London or not at any particu- 
lar time, is at least equal or better than The 
Telegram. 

Now, in addition, you pick up certain 
people in the second category to whom you 
pay a retainer and who do most or some of 
their work for your newspaper and they also 
work for some other newspapers, and it is 
these people that the Telegram counts when 
it says it has more foreign correspondents, 
but these are not Canadians. They come to 
Toronto once or twice a year for this year- 
end television operation to discuss the world. 
But, if you are really talking about the virtue 
of having Canadians overseas to report back 
through Canadian eyes, they do not count. 

We have the same kind of people in all 
important parts of the world as well. We do 
not consider them as staff correspondents. For 
example, in Israel we both have ‘people who 
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are either on retainers or at least do work for 
us, but who are working for other publica- 
tions as well. I do not consider them to be 
staff correspondents, but foreign correspond- 
ents, in the sense of men who write for us 
and provide us with news which is of particu- 
lar interest. 

When it comes down to Canadian eyes 
abroad, which I think is the real test, the Stay 
visits more countries and sends more people 
overseas and travels more miles, paid for by. 
itself, then any other newspaper in Canada. 


Mr. Honderich: Mr. Goodman, would you 
also mention our policy in respect to junkets 
and travel. 


Mr. Goodman: I will do that little thing 
There are a number of invitations that ari 
extended to newspapers to come and visi 
some places such as Las Vegas, courtesy 0 
the airline that flies you there or of hotel 
that operate there. 


It has been suggested to your Committee 
for example, by at least one witness—what 
coincidence that the story which tells abou 
the virtues of those places appears on page 
that happen to advertise the same places. 


As far as the star is concerned the Sta 
does not accept any free trips. This include! 
political trips, travels trips for any part of th 
newspaper. If it is a question of a Gover 
ment plane taking politicians some place an 
the only way to go in is with those politican) 
we will determine a commercial fare and r( 
imburse for that amount. We may have to £ 
on the plane, of course, if it is not a charter. 

The main point—and we are very proud / 
it—is our travel writers pay their own wé 
everywhere and the copy people and adverti 
ers in those pages do not feel they are 1 
cessarily always glowing about what the e 
commodation is like. 


| 


The Chairman: From your experience | 
that at variance with the travel records ; 
many other papers in this country? | 


Mr. Honderich: Most other papers. | 
The Chairman: Most other papers. 


Senator McElman: Just to fill in one lit 
detail; the advertisers in the newspapers, 1): 
Goodman, do not get any special rates? 


Mr. Goodman: I do not know. 


Mr. Newman: No, there are no spec] 
rates. 
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_ The Chairman: I have only one other ques- 
‘tio on CFTO, if I might, Mr. Honderich, 
In paragraph 114 of your brief you say 
“Government policy—simply the award of a 
CTC licence to the Telegram—has already 
created a problem for competing newspapers 
in Toronto. Ottawa therefore has a responsi- 
bility to redress the competitive balance, and 
only it can do so. The Canadian Radio Televi- 
sion Commission should either require news- 
papers to divest themselves of TV station 
ownership, or it should make TV outlets 
available to competing newspapers.” 


_ Which of those would you prefer? 


1 

Mr. Honderich: Well, we would have to 

start with our first principle and that is that 
we believe there should be many voices in the 
field of communications. 
_ When we made an application for a televi- 
sion licence in 1959 we said at that time we 
were making it for competitive reasons and 
we thought there should be no award to a 
.ewspaper. 

So long as the number of channels is limit- 
id, I think public interest requires independ- 
‘nt ownership. With the new development of 
rable television opening up as many as 54 
hannels within a city, the problem of a limit- 
d number of voices in the field of communi- 
ation no longer will apply. 

_ It may be then that newspapers can operate 
vithout violating this fundamental principle 
T operate in broadcasting. 


The Chairman: Well, now, on that subject, 
vyhen Mr. Bassett was here one of the ques- 
ons we put to him was “Which is the 
2cond-best newspaper in Canada?” 

He said he wasn’t sure. He said it was 
ither the Globe or the Star. What do you 


tink is the second-best newspaper in 
anada? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I can give you an 
aswer but the answer would not be worth 
iything. 


‘The Chairman: On the contrary, I think it 
ould be very helpful. 


(Mr, Honderich: I don’t think you can make 
parisons of newspapers in this manner. 


The Chairman: Quite. 
(Mr. Honderich: I think you have to look at 
eir constituency, the requirements of their 


nstituency and the job they are doing to 
‘ve them. The best newspaper may not 


vel 


necessarily be the largest. I think this would 
be pretty difficult. One would have to go into 
the communities and assess the require- 
ments of the communities and the job the 
newspaper is doing to meet these require- 
ments. 

If the test is, first all—what is your aim as 
a newspaper? We cite as our aim mass circu- 
lation. We feel we have an obligation to 
inform all the people in the community, not 
only a part of the community, and the figures 
show we do this in the Toronto area. 


More people of all age groups, of all income 
groups, and of all educational levels up to 
college, both the Globe and ourselves reach 49 
per cent of this audience, so we have more 
readers than any other newspapers. So by 
this standard we have been successful in 
reaching the most audience. But does this 
make it the best newspaper? 


The Chairman: This is a question you may 
not be able to answer, and if you prefer not 
to, do not. 


From your experience, outside of Met- 
ropolitan Toronto, can you give us one, or can 
you give us several examples of newspapers 
which you think serve their constituency 
well? 


I appreciate you may not be prepared to do 
that on the spur of the moment. 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I will give you one 
example. I must admit a certain prejudice 
here. I started my newspaper career on the 
Kitchener Record, and I still look at it, and I 
regard it as one of the finest provincial 
papers that I have seen published anywhere. 


The Chairman: Good. For what it is trying 
to do. 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. I would like to say I 
have great respect for most of the Southam 
newspapers published in the country because 
I believe they have high standards and are 
going, to the best of their ability, a fine job. 


Mr. Fortier: On that note, Mr. Honderich, 
would you think the Globe and Mail has 
become a better newspaper since it joined the 
FP group? 


Mr. Honderich: I want to give you honest 
answers to these questions, and I am now 
speaking about my competitors. I must be 
very careful that what I say is not in bad 
taste. 


The Chairman: You should be aware they 
have all spoken about you. 
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Mr. Honderich: I have a great respect for 
the Globe and Mail as I do for the Telegram, 
but as a professional journalist and more 
importantly as a Canadian interested in 
seeing the Canadian people get Canadian 
ideas, I must say that I am not impressed 
with an organization that relies so heavily 
on foreign news services. 

If you take the foreign news service out of 
that paper, then I ask you, what have you got 
left? 

Now, if you want to hold this up as an 
example of a chain newspaper, it does not 
meet my requirements as a Canadian citizen 
of what I expect of it. 


The Chairman: Mr. Bassett told us when he 
was here that the Telegram is the most 
quoted newspaper in Canada. Why is that? Is 
it true, and why is it? 


Mr. Fortier: Anything you say here is 
privileged. 


Mr. Honderich: I think the Telegram is a 
good newspaper and a lot of things that they 
print are interesting and would be picked up 
by other people. 

Now, we have syndicates through which 
we sell things that appear in The Star and 
also things we purchase for resale. 

If I wanted to give a lot of things away just 
to have a little scratch line, “Reprinted from 
the Toronto Daily Star’ I think perhaps 
that I might challenge Mr. Bassett in this 
area, but it is not important to me. 


The Chairman: You mentioned the Star 
Syndicate. I must say I am surprised that the 
Star Syndicate, which circulates the column 
of Bobby Orr, whom we were discussing the 
other day, finds this necessary to recruit a 
Globe and Mail sports writer to do the 
column. 


Would you comment on that? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, Mr. Davey, I would 
think you will find the Globe and Mail writer 
was recruited by the Bobby Orr Enterprises. 


The Chairman: Not by the Star? 


Mr. Honderich: To my _ knowledge; 
although, as a matter of fact, I did not know 
out this matter until you asked your ques- 
tion the other day, and then I asked for a 
report on it. 

I wondered how I might answer your ques- 
tion if you asked whether I thought it proper 
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for Bobby Orr’s column—or a column written 
by someone else to appear under Bobby Orr’s 
name. 


The Chairman: Would you like to answer 
that question? 


Mr. Honderich: I think then that my 
answer should be that Bobby Orr is a busy 
man, like many of the senators, and he needs 
the help of a staff, the same way that, | 
imagine, your staff helps these gentlemen in 
front of you to prepare questions ir 
consultation. | 


The Chairman: You would be surprisec 
how independent, the senators are ir 
approaching their questions, I can assure you. 


Mr. Honderich: All politicians maki 
speeches. If you would like to acknowledge a 
the outset that this speech or part of it wa 
contributed to by someone else, then perhap 
newspapers could also say the Bobby Or 
column is written in collaboration with some 
one else. 


The Chairman: I think that is a pretty goo 
answer. Let us go back to why you have 
Globe and Mail rather than a Star sportswri 
ter do it? 

We used to always have Liberals writ 
speeches for Mr. Pearson. 


Mr. Fortier: That is your problem. 


Mr. Honderich: Mr. Davey, as I said, I di 
not know about this matter until you aske) 
the question and the information I have 
that this was done through the Bobby 0} 
Enterprises. I do not have personal knowled¢ 
of this. 


The Chairman: I hope I do not appear fro: 
this line of questioning to be antagonist 
towards Bobby Orr. I happen to think he 
the best player in the league. 


Senator Prowse: To whom does the Stai 
cheque go for the column? | 


Mr. Goodman: The Star buys it from 1 
Syndicate. The Syndicate buys it from Bob! 
Orr Enterprises Limited. 


The Chairman: I assume this is standa) 
practice. In other words, you carry a colun| 
by, I believe, Arnold Palmer. You have a Ri 
Clark column. You used to have a Nan 
Greene column and a Gordy Howe colum, 
Bobby Hull wrote a column. This is all pI 
sumably handled in this way, or somethis 
like it. | 
/ 


t 


| 
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_ Mr. Goodman: Yes. Most of the big name 
ithletes are incorporated and we or the Syn- 
licate buy material from the company. 


_ The Chairman: Do big name politicians 
yvrite their own material? 


Mr. Goodman: We used to believe they did. 


_Senaior Prowse: They do not get columns 
ither. 


| Mr. Goodman: I assume the Prime Minister 
yrites everything he says. 


The Chairman: It is now 11.30. I am going 
2 suggest we take a break until 11.35, to give 
ae reporter a break. We will resume our 
uestioning in exactly five minutes. 


-A short recess. 


The Chairman; Honourable senators, I 
‘ould like to call the session back to order. I 
unk that Mr. Goodman indicated to me he 
‘anted to add just a word in connection with 
ie final question before we had our recess. 


Mr. Goodman: It was in connection with 
te Bobby Orr column. I would like to point 
1t—to use a specific example but it applies 
‘any sort of a syndicated column by a big 
ume figure—the stipulations that the Syndi- 
tte and the Star make with Bobby Orr 
aterprises are these. Whoever wrote the 
lumn in collaboration with Orr, that copy 
at came out had to be professional and 
eet our standards and that the Bobby Orr 
aterprises were responsible for paying the 
iriter, 

The practice that has emerged is that Orr 
ud the writer collaborate especially in terms 
‘ideas. Orr happens to have a lot of ideas 
id thoughts about his colleagues in the 
ntional Hockey League. The writer will sit 
‘wn after his collaboration, and write the 
dumn. It then goes to Orr’s lawyers who 
lad it to him before it comes out to the 
‘ndicate. 

Under these circumtances we feel that the 
(umn actually reflects the thoughts and 
\ws of Bobby Orr on whatever subject is in 
2 paper that day. 


Senator Sparrow: Have you ever tried to 
flow that chain through to find out if that 
1 fact happens? 


Mr. Goodman: Oh yes. The example that 
Vv used, when that came up, we went to the 
lvyer to get his viewpoint. He made an 
fmple, this next column was one on 
Foosito because Orr wanted to say some- 
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thing about Esposito not being valued enough. 
Orr spieled out his views on Esposito and the 
lack of appreciation and that is the next 
Bobby Orr column. 


Senator Sparrow: The publisher of the Cal- 
gary Herald was here and this was when the 
question came up, and led us to believe he 
thought it was written by Orr himself. He 
made that statement. I would certainly think 
the general reader would feel that is in fact 
written by Bobby Orr. 


Mr. Fortier: Not any more. 


Mr. Goodman: But the reader surely reads 
the Bobby Orr column because of its ideas, 
not because of its style, and the ideas are 
Ones 


The Chairman: Well, I think we get the 
idea. I am sorry, do you want to add some- 
thing to that or not? 


Mr. Honderich: I think the senator raised a 
point that from the viewpoint of professional- 
ism should perhaps be considered. I think you 
are right. A person reading the Bobby Orr 
column thinks it was written by Bobby Orr. 
Maybe there is an argument that one should 
say “By Bobby Orr, in collaboration with 
so-and-so”. 

I am not being facetious but if that is a 
valid principle, then how far do you carry it? 
I mean, let us just take the speeches that 
people in public life make. 


Senator Prowse: The Prime minister has 
told you. 


The Chairman: On that note I think we 
might turn to other questioning. I think Sena- 
tor McElman is next. 


Senator McElman: We had testimony re- 
cently from the Canadian Association of 
Professional Journalists. 


The That 
morning. 


Chairman: was yesterday 


Senator McElman: Yes. 


The Chairman: Of course, you know that 
Mr. Goodman was one of the people in 
attendance. I think I can say this in fairness, 
Mr. Honderich was also in attendance for 
much of the morning as well, not as a wit- 
ness, but I think you heard what was said. 


I am sorry. Go ahead, senator. 
Senator McElman: I am reading from a 


newspaper report. Mr. Drea said at a later 
point: 
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“Tf we look at the cumulative press 
reports on the committee’s hearings, for 
the average reader it seems to centre 
around publishers calling for an end to 
succession duties and that they are doing 
a good job.” 


At another point he says—this is in the 
brief that Mr. Drea submitted to the commit- 
tee. Mr. Drea stated that: 

“The almost complete lack of testimony 
and senitorial inquisitiveness directed to 


the professional standards of news 
reporters can only be described as 
dismaying”’. 


The point was raised at that time that these 
matters actually had been dealt with at 
length in the questioning and in answers 
given. In fact, most of the briefs presented on 
behalf of the chains and independent owner- 
ship have suggested to us ways in which they 
help in training, and so on, to improve profes- 
sional journalists. 


The question that I asked of them was: how 
could it be that this does not get through to 
them; the people who are vitally interested, 
that these efforts are actually being covered 
in some depth? 


Mr. Honderich: I heard that discussion, 
senator. What was not clear in my mind is 
what was meant by “standards”? Were you 
talking about the standards a newspaper 
should have in hiring a reporter or were you 
talking about the standards of journalism? I 
was confused. 


Now, if you were talking about the stand- 
ards of journalism, then I have failed to read 
in the press accounts any serious discussion of 
that matter. 


If you were talking about the standards of 
a newspaper in hiring reporters and the con- 
ditions and criteria they should meet in per- 
forming their function, I do not think I have 
read in the papers very much about that. If 
the discussion has taken place then the press 
has been very lax in reporting it. 


In the discussion yesterday morning I was 
very interested to hear Mr. Drea say, as an 
aside, that he travels quite a bit throughout 
Ontario doing work for the Ontario 
Government. 


The question this brings to my mind, as a 
publisher, is: Is this not an inherent conflict 
of interest? How can a reporter accept pay- 
ment from a Government agency for work he 
does on his own time and then be objective, if 
it is required, to write about that agency? 
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To my mind there has been no discussio 
of professional standards in this area. So fa 
as the industry is concerned, I have not hear 
any discussion on such matters as privacy. 1 
was touched here this morning in respect t 
people in public life, but what rights o 
privacy do exist and where is the pres 
offending not only public taste but perhar 
public interest in going beyond a certain line 
I heard no discussion of this. 

I have heard no discussion as to whether c 
not the press and magazines generally shoul 
properly pay people who have been convicte 
of offences for their articles. Is this in th 
public interest? 


So, if you are talking of standards, fror 
my point of view, no. I am not aware thé 
you have gone into these areas. 


The Chairman: Just on a point of clarific: 
tion. The whole question of standards thi 
was raised yesterday in the discussion w: 
not raised by the senators. It was raised k 
the witnesses and the standards to which the 
were referring—I think I state it correctly- 
were standards for reporting and if 
reporters. | 


Mr. Honderich: Has there then been suf 
cient discussion in this area? 


The Chairman: To answer your question: 
although I am not a witness—I would say I « 
not think sufficient, but I am sure there h 
been a good deal, yes. 


Mr. Honderich: We have newspaperm( 
reporting proceedings without the benefit 
shorthand or speedwriting. What is the r 
sponsibility of the press to the public, n 
only to the public but to you gentlemen | 
this area? These are things that I think tl] 

| 


committee should be discussing. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Well, I suggest we ha 
touched most of the basics, first of all, 
which you referred, and most of the questic} 
which you raised, sir, in some depth. 

The question that is in my mind out of | 
this is that since we have in some def! 
covered these, does the question raised yi: 
terday by the Professional Journalists actu 
ly constitute a criticism of the media, that { 
reports have in fact given emphasis to { 
points which the publishers and owners W 
to give emphasis to? 


Mr. Honderich: I don’t think so. 


Ts 
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Senator McElman: You do not believe that. 


Mr. Honderich: No. I think that they have 
‘listened to the hearings and as professionals 
arrived at a judgment of the things that they 
think are important and significant and inter- 
esting, and they have written about these 
things. 


The Chairman: This is just an observation. 
I always feel very sensitive in this area 
,beeause I feel that it is impossible to ask 
\these questions at this type of discussion 
without some reference to the coverage which 
\the hearings have received. While in terms of 
breadth of coverage it has varied greatly 
across the country, in the Toronto area, for 
example, the coverage has been intensive. I 
think it has been good. I think it has been 
fair. At the same time, although this is not in 
any sense critical of the reporters who are 
here, or indeed of the newspapers who have 
published their views—nor, let me underline 
this, am I attempting to patronize these 
people, I would suggest you cannot fully 
appreciate what is happening here without 
reading the transcript. I think that is terribly 
important. I cannot say it often enough. 


Senator McElman: I appreciate your con- 
sern, Mr. Chairman, and I share it. Let me 
suggest that I was not being critical in that 
sense nor was I attempting a judgment on the 
rasis of testimony yesterday. 


The Chairman: Quite. I appreciate that. 


Senator McElman: What I am trying to get 
low is both sides, to consider divergences of 
pinion, simply to get information on the 
ecord. 


The Chairman: Fine. 
Senator McElman: I was not being critical. 
The Chairman: No. I take your point. 


Senator McElman: I am not forming judg- 
tents on the coverage of this committee. 


The Chairman: I might say I was referring 
ot to the Senators but to other people inter- 
sted in the committee, 


Mr. Honderich: But, Mr. Chairman, I think 
°u people are too timid. I think that in addi- 
on to being Senators that you are Canadian 
tizens. You have certain basic rights. It may 
* your function to criticize the press. I would 
ot apologize for criticizing the press. This is 
dur right. The trouble with the press is that 
‘ere is not enough criticism of it. 
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Senator McElman: I assure you, sir, I make 
no apologies. 


Senator Prowse: We have not written our 
report yet. 


The Chairman: If you are under the 
impression we have not been critical, I think 
that would be an erroneous impression. 


Mr. Honderich: I interpreted the senator’s 
remarks to mean he did not mean to be criti- 
cizing the press. What I was trying to do was 
to say he has the right to criticize the press 
and the more criticism we get will produce 
better papers. 


The Chairman: If I may hone in on the 
point, before we turn to Senator McElman, 
that I had been making or he was making: we 
are not being critical of the coverage the 
hearings are receiving. I think in that specific 
area would be reluctant to make any obser- 
vations until the hearings are completed and 
Our recommendations are in our report. 


Senator McElman: I must say, Mr. Chair- 
man, I deeply appreciate Mr. Honderich’s 
suggestion I do have a right to be critical of 
the press. In some areas I do not have such a 
right. 


Senator Smith: It is the chain gang. 


Senator McElman: As to the press council, 
quite aside from your enthusiastic approval of 
it, I take it, we have had suggestions from 
some witnesses that perhaps it might be a 
good thing but it would take some two or 
three years, as I recall the testimony, to set it 
up. 

Do you see any reason why it should take 
such a length of time? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, if the publishers were 
willing, it could be set up in a matter of 
weeks and it could be functioning in a month. 


Senator McElman: We also had testimony 
from one of your friendly competiors, Mr. 
Bassett, that—I am not putting words in his 
mouth, I am not exactly quoting him—he 
believed there to be a cartel in the newsprint 
industry and that something should be done 
about it. 


Have you any views to express on that? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I do not know any 
publisher who does not believe that the price 
of newsprint is too high. I am also aware of 
the fact that, if my memory is correct, over 90 
per cent of the newsprint produced in Canada 
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is sold in the American market and abroad. 
This means, in effect, Canadians do not have 
too much bargaining power. 

To be fair to the industry and relating it to 
our own operations, our labour costs are 
going up. I assume their labour costs are 
going up. If I thought there was a cartel 
raising prices then I would certainly be 
taking appropriate action. 

This is an area in which newspaper pub- 
lishers are pretty touchy and certainly ida 
could buy our newsprint cheaper, this would 
reduce our costs substantially. 

I do not think it is fair to make broad 
generalizations and certainly in my experi- 
ence I have no knowledge of the existence of 
any cartel. 


Senator McElman: You do not feel strongly 
enough about the subject to suggest that 
there should be any intensive investigation of 
that area? 


Mr. Honderich: No. I can only say if I felt 
there was restraint of trade here or if I had 
any evidence to suggest it I would be the first 
man at the door of the Restrictive Trade 
Prices Commission to bring it to their atten- 
tion. 


Senator McElman: Your newspaper is 
recognized as one of the more reformed- 
minded newspapers of Canada. I assume that 
you keep a running professional measurement 
of your readership market. If you have such 
studies, what do they indicate about the per- 
centage of youth who are reading your 
paper? Is it going up or is it going down? 


Mr. Honderich: We are very satisfied with 
it. I think there is a very significant difference 
in newspaper readership in Canada and the 
United States. The readership of newspapers 
among young people in Canada is increasing. 


Senator McElman: Are you making any 
special efforts for changes in your format or 
approach to be truly relevant to the youth of 
today? 


Mr. Honderich: We are trying to, senator. I 
do not know whether we are doing enough. I 
think this is very important. 

In our philosophy of publishing, we do not 
believe in putting a special section for youth. 
We would like to involve youth in the whole 
spectrum of news so we very deliberately 
searched out certain subjects and discussed 
them from the point of view of young people 
to try and involve them and I think, to a 
degree, that has been successful. 
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| 
The Chairman: What would some of a 
subjects be? | 


Mr. Honderich: Well, drugs would be one of 
the obvious subjects. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: On the matter of Biafra 
that has been one... 


The Chairman: May I just ask one mor« 
question before your line of questionin; 
changes? The other day we had a full pag: 
from the Montreal Star. I intended to bring i 
with me this morning, but I think Senato: 
Hays took it back to Alberta with him. Ther 
was a picture—are you familiar with th 
page? 


Mr. Honderich: I was here during tha 
period. 


The Chairman: You saw the page? 
Mr. Honderich: Yes. 


The Chairman: I will not attempt t 
describe it. It was not an advertisement. 


Senator Prowse: Go ahead, try. 


The Chairman: Would that kind of pag 
run in The Toronto Star, Mr. Honderich? | 


Mr. Honderich: I think you would have ' 
go back and ask yourself what the purpose ! 
the picture was. . 

If the purpose of the picture was to try | 
exploit sex for commercial purposes to dra, 
the attention of the readership, the answer | 
“no”. 

On the other hand, if a picture like th 
was essential to the intelligent understandi 
of the subject, certainly we would print 
The question is whether it is a necessa) 
element in public understanding of what y; 
are trying to write about. 


The Chairman: I asked Mr. Walker—y . 
were here—about the use of four lett! 
words. Does The Star use the so-called fo; 
letter words? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. Again you have to 
back to specific stories and the background 
those stories. The use of a four letter we 
where it is not necessary is frowned on at ¢ 
place but where it is essential to the und: 
standing of the story—for example—ma 
years ago when Pierre Berton was writing | 
very fine column for The Star he was writs 
an article on racial discrimination and © 
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problems certain coloured people had in get- 
ting apartments, and as I recall it, he went 
with a coloured lady to some area of the city 
to rent a room; and when the proprietor came 
to the door and found out a negro lady 
wanted to rent his premises, the descriptive 
word he used, and which I will not repeat 
here, conveyed such vehemence and such 
antagonism towards a coloured person, it was 
really essential to the understanding of what 
went on in that interview and we used that 
word. 

But, in another context I would not use the 
word, so the question is: Is it necessary to 
convey the full meaning of what transpired? 


Senator McElman: I would like to draw 
ittention, Mr. Chairman, to the apparent 
ndifference between what is taking place in 
he United States today and the approach 
aken by Mr. Honderich. Perhaps he would 
ike to elaborate further, 


Currently in the United States there is a 
tremendous lobby on the part of the media to 
revent—I think would be the proper word— 
‘ongress from doing anything with respect to 
tem in the anti-trust or combines legislation. 

As a matter of fact, I think the effort is to 
ave them excluded from such legislation. 


The Chairman: They are not trying to pre- 
ent, they are trying to persuade them to 
xclude them. 


Senator McElman: I take it your suggestion 
that in cases where it is felt that the public 
terest is endangered by the extent of 
lange or conglomerate ownerships—correct 
eif Iam wrong—that our legislation should 
> amended and strengthened in this regard 
meet such situations. Am I correct in that? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. Again I do not like to 
‘neralize, but I think one must go back to 
© Specifics. I think we all recognize by 
‘cans of taxation, for example, if you want 
' go back to the old corn laws, we can 
levent taxation on publication of newspa- 
Irs but I oppose any privilege or preference 
‘any kind by way of taxation or otherwise 
i> newspapers. 

{ do not think that newspapers should 
Sjoy any special rights. I think they should 
{ subject to the laws and taxes which gener- 
*y apply to all corporate enterprises in 


Stiety, 


Senator McElman: The question of Biafra, 
Vich I started to raise a moment ago, has 
2 made the subject of a fair amount of 


ih 
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hysteria, I believe—that is a personal opin- 
ion—by the extent and nature of its coverage 
by media with particular reference in our 
own nation. 


I believe it is your issue of yesterday, the 
front page says “Rape, Looting ‘stories exag- 
gerated’, Canadian Says reports Hamper Nig- 
eria Relief”, and it is quoting General A. E. 
Wrinch. 


You have had one of your staff reporters on 
the scene, I believe, sir, Bob Reguly who, in 
my opinion, is one of the finest Canadian 
reporters and incidentally the man who, 
through his investigative reporting, uncovered 
Gerda Munsinger, and among other things 
found Hal Banks. 


Mr. Honderich: Bob is a very fine reporter. 
I think he has been sending some very 
balanced stories from Biafra. I do not know 
that there was a specific question. 


Senator McElman: I have not come to it 
yet. 


Mr. Honderich: I am Sorry. 


Senator McElman: I was coming to the 
point because there seems to be a rising 
suggestion that there has been imbalance, if 
you will, exaggerated references to the sensa- 
tional aspects of the great problem they have 
in that nation, would you in the ordinary 
course of events—even though you have great 
faith in your reporter—run checks to deter- 
mine the balance and so on of the reporter? 
Would you accept at face value he had done 
a balanced job? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I think you develop 
confidence in certain reporters. I happen to 
have a very fine staff so I think I would be 
perhaps 99 per cent biased in support of any- 
thing the people on our staff wrote. 

On the other hand, in the nature of our 
business there are checks and balances 
because in addition to the story we would get 
from Bob Reguly from Nigeria, we will have 
available to us Associated Press, United Press 
International, Reuters, Canadian Press, 
Chicago Daily News Service and London 
Express Service. 


Now, if you see something in Bob Reguly’s 
story that is not referred to in any of the 
other stories then the editors, in the normal 
course of events, would get in touch with Bob 
Reguly and say “Now, this has not been cov- 
ered by anybody else. Would you like to tell 
us a little bit more about it?” And this is the 
process of checks and balances which works 
all the time. 
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The Chairman: Do you have a supplemen- 
tary, Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator McElman: If I could just finish 
mine first. 

The General, I believe, has not singled out 
your newspaper, he has spoken of the world 
press in this regard. Because of the nature of 
his comment, would your newspaper perhaps 
think it advisable that Reguly or some other 
person should interview the Nigerian authori- 
ties and perhaps interview the General him- 
self in more depth to see if there was another 
side of the story which should have greater 
reporting? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, Senator, my problem 
aS a newspaper reader is that I have read so 
many conflicting reports on Biafra from all 
the people that you have indicated, I would 
find it rather difficult to decide where the 
truth lies. 


Senator McElman: I think the Canadian 
people are in the same situation. 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. I think the problem 
here is that we have not set out the various 
points of view but that the points of view are 
conflicting in themselves. Here again we are 
back in the area of free discussion basically, 
ond the whole theory of free discussion is not 
that the truth will emerge under the circum- 
stances in every report, but rather it will 
emerge from free discussion of the subject. 

I think it is going to be some time perhaps 
before we will arrive at any final conclusion 
of what has been happening. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, you have a 
supplementary question ? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. It is with respect to some- 
thing which Mr. Honderich said about five 
minutes ago when we were speaking about 
copy coming in from Bob Reguly or one of 
their reporters in whom Mr. Honderich has 
some confidence. 

I believe the Toronto Star is one of the 
very few Canadian papers which maintains 
on its staff re-write men. Is that correct? 


Mr. Honderich: Perhaps yes and no. We 
have a re-write section. 


Mr. Fortier: You have a re-write section. 
How do your reporters react to the work 
which is performed by the re-write section? 
Does it not multiply the multiplicity of errors 
or the possibility of errors? 
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Mr. Honderich: This is the inherent dange 
in it, but if you have a story that is develope 
in four or five different points, somebody he 
to put it together in an office and this is th 
function of the re-write desk, and while w 
may have a special section we call a re-writ 
desk, no newspaper can function without thé 
service somewhere in its operation. Whethe 
they call it re-write or whether the work : 
done by copy editors, someone must perfor 
this function. 


Mr. Fortier: You have not found this hz 
discouraged any of your reporters? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I think a good paps 
is a reporter’s paper, and that every time yc 
re-write a reporter’s original story, you ru 
the risk of losing something. 


Mr. Fortier: That is the point. 


Mr. Honderich: From that point of view, 
do not like it. On the other hand, if you ha‘ 
something happening in four or five differe’ 
places and you have a deadline coming up 
a half an hour, there must be a physical wi 
of getting all this information flow into 
central point and have it related. 


Mr. Fortier: Would this be the on 
instance where a re-write desk is put to wor 
where you have stories coming in from fo 
or five different places on one particu! 
subject? 


Mr. Honderich: This would be its prime 
but stories are also rewritten quite oft 
simply because the editor cannot understa 
what the reporter is trying to say, so it W 
go on to a re-write desk and have them try 
make some sense of it, so to speak. 

Mr. Goodman is much more familiar w! 
the operation of the re-write desk than I “| 
He will be able to answer it. | 


Mr. Fortier: I think it would be very int; 
esting to hear what Mr. Goodman has to say 


Mr. Goodman: No. Fundamentally there: 
no question that there is an inherent posi 
ity of mistake. Mistakes occur every timé 
change is made in a story simply becaié 
human being is doing it and he can make ( 
error. 

On the other hand, if you have a story t’ 
is either lacking in facts, which are necess 
for understanding it, or that its compositior s 
in a style which makes it difficult to unc’ 
stand, then the reader will be better serve(i 
someone with more skill, in effect, handle i 
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and either develops these facts or adds these 
facts, whichever is necessary, or switches the 
words around so it comes out with more 
olarity. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Under those circumstances, do 
you still give credit to the reporter who wired 
nm the story to the newspaper? 

Mr. Goodman: No. If you are talking about 
1 story with a by-line—on a story with a 
vy-line by and large we are talking about 95 
yer cent of the stories, there might be a para- 
raph that came out of the wire service or a 
vackground paragraph inserted if those sto- 
ies are not changed. 


If the story is going to be materially 
hanged, then the by-line is taken off. 
Most of the stories that are re-written are 
deal stories which either develop in time or 
rhich were done by people who, by and 
age, are not as competent as other reporters. 
you have a staff as large as ours, particu- 
arly when you are trying to train, as we do 
1 the summer, for example, a large number 
{ people, they are not as skilled as a senior 
porter and it may occur that in gathering 
le story they may have written it too long or 
ithout the clarity required for the reader. In 
iat case it will be re-written. 


‘Senator McElman: Returning to this matter 
' Biafra, I am speaking to you more as a 
amadian than a publisher, sir. There has 
’en a great deal of emphasis by the media 
it upon the responsibility that apparently 
ists with the Canadian people to feed and 
Ihabilitate, and so on. 

I appreciate this arises largely out of the 
fet Of the war. At the same time there are 
jany other peoples in the world, the Indian 
ition, for instance, where people die by the 
Illions. 

How would you relate the great emphasis 
It upon our responsibility in the Biafran- 
Igerian situation to our responsibility to the 
Ilian people? 


Mr. Honderich: Are you talking about 
Cnadian Indians or... 


Senator McElman: No, the nation of India. I 
V1 get to the other in a moment. 


Mr. Honderich: I think we have a respon- 
Sility.. you are asking me now for my per- 
Stal views. Surely our basic value in our 
Siiety is the importance of the individual. 
Eman life is very important. You have an 
“ergency situation in Biafra and perhaps 
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that means thier needs must be looked after 
first, but I think we have an equal responsi- 


bility to hunger and suffering wherever it 
exists in the world. 


Senator McElman: Then there is not on the 
part of the media a continuing pressure upon 
the Canadian Government to assist any other 
nations. Should there be? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, when you say the 
Canadian newspapers, I would think... 


Senator McElman: The media. 


Mr. Honderich: Or the media. We have 
strongly supported foreign aid for very many 
years. We feel much more should be done in 
this a rea. 


Senator McElman: In this same context, do 
you believe that the media have a special 
responsibility to maintain pressure upon men 
in public life with respect to the problems of 


our native people and are they meeting that 
responsibility? 


Mr. Honderich: I do not think the newspa- 
pers or the people in public life are accepting 
and facing up to these responsibilities. I think 
it is tragic the way we have treated our 
Indian and Eskimo population. 

I think if the press was doing a better job 
in this area, then perhaps some people down 
here might be more inclined to do something 
about it. 


Senator McElman: Yes. It was because of 
your attitude in your own paper that I raised 
this. You feel that the media should be doing 
much more in this respect, that they are fall- 
ing down. 

If there are no supplementaries on that, I 
would like to turn to one other aspect. 


The Chairman: Fine, go ahead. 


Senator McElman: By policy, radio and 
television are not very strong on editorializ- 
ing or interpretive reporting. Does this throw 
upon the press media, particularly daily 
newspapers, a particular role to be perhaps 
hyper-critical of those in public affairs? 


Mr. Honderich: I do not think so. 
Senator McElman: You do not think so. 


Mr. Honderich: I do not think broadcasters 
are accepting their responsibility in this area. 
I think that is one of their functions and they 
are just not accepting it. To argue you cannot 
take a position because you are the only radio 
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station or television station in the community 
is the same thing as a chain newspaper 
saying it should not take the position because 
it is the only outlet, and it is this attitude that 
is really preventing in Canada the kind of 
discussion we should have about public 
affairs. 


The Chairman: Mr. Honderich, there was 
another question. You were an Officer of the 
Guild—one of the earliest officers of the 
Guild. You heard yesterday one of the wit- 
nesses say—I think it was Mr. Drea and I am 
not certain of the actual terminology used— 
but to all intents and purposes it was that the 
Guild was really failing in its mission of 
organizing papers across the country. 

Do you agree with Mr. Drea’s comment and 
if you do, why is this the case? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I think it is the right 
of Canadians to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. I think it is also their right not to 
organize and bargain collectively. It seems to 
me that the Guild has not been able to con- 
vince the people in the majority of newspa- 
pers that there are sufficient advantages in 
union organization. 

I would like to mention one of the problems 
the Guild faces, and I suppose I must accept 
this responsibility because I was party to the 
decision many years ago. 

The Newspaper Guild started in Canada as 
an organization representing editorial work- 
ers, reporters and editors, and after we had 
organized the editorial departments on the 
Star, we faced a basic labour problem. 

Now, do you try to extend the benefits of 
organization to people in the advertising 
department and _ circulation department, 
people that clean the buildings and people 
that drive the trucks? 

From the labour point of view there is 
strength in numbers so obviously you have a 
responsibility to carry on the organization. 
We spread out from the editorial departments 
into other departments of the business. Now, 
you have a situation in which the Guild 
encompasses very many different kinds of 
employees. There is really not much com- 
munity of interest between the editorial 
employees, for example, and the people who 
drive the trucks. They have a general interest 
at the time the contract is opened to get as 
much money as they can, but apart from that 
there is nothing that ties them together as a 
cohesive unit. 
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I think this perhaps discourages some of th 
editorial people in the Guild which ha 
hopes, as I had originally, that the Guil 
would also concern itself with professiona 
standards, so if the Guild goes across Canad 
for example, to try and organize the editoriz 
department of a paper, they really do ne 
have any longer the basic professional basi; 
it seems to me, that they require to appeal t 
the editorial people because their policies noy 
must be determined not only on what is goo 
for the editorial people, but also in terms ¢ 
what is good for the secretaries and stenogre 
phers and people in other departments. Ce1 
tainly the editorial people feel that the’ 
problems are different, and that perhaps the 
should be accorded more in wage benefi’ 
than should be accorded to other depar 
ments. 

In the process of bargaining you tend { 
arrive at a basis somewhere so if salaries a 
going to go up they tend to go up on 
percentage basis right across the board rath¢ 
than perhaps recognizing the greater Gait 
bution in one area and giving them a larg’ 
increase. | 

From an internal union point of view th 
is not accepted, so I think this is part of tl 
problem. 


Senator Macdonald: Just a question or tw 
To go back to this idea that you accept mo: 
and more there will be interpretive reportin 
would you agree that in this case then tl 
reader is going to have to be assured that tl 
reporter has a background of knowledge ai’ 
information and texts which will enable hi) 
to make a true interpretation of events th) 
he is reporting? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. I think it mea) 
reporters must be more competent and me} 
knowledgeable. 


“Senator Macdonald: Would you also 
along in that event that they will have t 
have professional standards because they wv! 
have to be a profession in the same way \ 
the legal profession is and have to have ci: 
tain qualifications before they can be hired 5 
a reporter? | 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. I think there should ? 
standards and qualifications. 


Senator Macdonald: The only other thini! 
had in mind is in that case then would not ] 
) 
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reporting of events have to have a by-line, 
that a person would know who was doing © 
interpreting? 
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_ Mr. Honderich: Well, I think one has to 
define pretty carefully what interpretive 
‘reporting is and what it is not. 

If I may use a very simple example that 
came to my mind. Some years ago a grand 
jury in Toronto brought down a report that 
said conditions at the Don Jail are very 
deplorable and something must be done about 
the problem immediately. 

The reporter who received a report went to 

the mayor and said “Mr. Mayor, what about 
this report?” The mayor said “This is an 
awful situation. We have to get at it 
immediately.” 
_ Now, in the old context of news reporting, 
you stop right there. The report said this. The 
mayor said “Something must be done about it 
immediately.” But then in our paper some- 
thing else had been done with it which 
vended to make it an interpretive report and 
yhat was a paragraph that was added that 
said the grand jury brought down a similar 
report two years ago and one year ago. 

Now, you see you read this story. You have 
0 take the mayor’s statement that thiswisea 
leplorable situation and that something must 
ve done about it as if he had never heard 
‘bout it before. The interpretive factor was 
dded; is that an essential element that two 
imilar reports had come down in similar 

‘ears while he was mayor and the reader was 
eft to draw his conclusion that the mayor 
ad done nothing about it. 

Now, this does not require too much skill. It 

s the adding on of an essential element 


rhich is necessary to the understanding of 
1e story. 


Senator Macdonald: I think you go further 
ian that. Take a more complicated case of a 
2porter writing about Biafra. He would have 
» have a knowledge of the background of 
tat country and what had happened, and all 
te rest of it, before he could interpret 
vents, 


Mr. Honderich: This touches a very board 
ad I think important question. As I read the 
*wspaper accounts, Mr. Chairman, of the 
-arings I have heard discussions of whether 
‘ not Canadian newspapers should have 
ore people abroad. 

If one was to accept your requirement, 
nator Macdonald, that you have to know 
»out Biafra to write about it, then of course 
® would have to have Canadians in every 
funtry of the world because one never 
hows when a problem is going to arise there, 
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and if we have to know sufficient of the back- 
ground of the country to present an article, I 
think this is one of the great problems in 
having enough Canadians abroad. 

I think there is a danger of distortion if a 
reporter goes into Biafra, or any other coun- 
try, without any background knowledge and 
understanding of the country, but I would 
also think that a good reporter before he gets 
to Biafra would have found all the literature 
he could on his subject and had spent many 
hours reading it. 

Peter Newman recently made a trip to 
Israel and I was most impressed two or three 
weeks prior to his trip he devoted most of his 
time to reading about this subject. 

Now, where time permits this must be 
done, but he can even do a lot of reading 
while the plane flies from here to Biafra. 


Senator Macdonald: I had in mind also 
apart from that that if he was a writer on a 
political question that the reader might know 
the writer’s point of view. For example, if I 
happen to be an admirer of Mr. Diefenbaker 
and if Mr. Newman wrote an article about 
him, my reaction might be quite different 
from that of Senator Smith’s. 


The Chairman: Which Senator Macdonald 
happens to be, incidentally. 


Senator Smith: That was not hypothetical 
at all. 


Mr. Honderich: To the degree that you use 
a reporter’s name I favour it because where 
the information comes from many sources, 
sometimes it is difficult. 


Senator Macdonald: You have changed the 
subject. On the idea of freedom of the press 
do you think there is need for any further 
safeguards for the freedom of the press? 


Mr. Honderich: No, I don’t think there are 
any safeguards. I do not think the press is 
using the freedom it has. 


Senator Macdonald: You mentioned some- 
thing about... 


Mr. Honderich: May I make a comment? 
Senator Macdonald: Yes. 


Mr. Honderich: One of the editors appear- 
ing before you said it was not proper to write 
editorials about your work because in effect 
this was sub judice. There is a great miscon- 
ception in newspapers as to what is sub 
judice and what is not. 
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I feel it is perfectly proper to start to 
comment on a court proceedings while it is in 
process provided that the comment is in good 
taste and provided it is not tending to place 
the court in disrepute or disrespect. I think 
there are a lot of things we can do that we 
are not doing. 


Senator Macdonald: Just on that question, 
do you believe reporters should be able to 
have the privilege of protecting his sources of 
information? 


Mr. Honderich: I think national interest 
comes above everything else. If we are talk- 
ing about sensitive defence areas or a matter 
involving public interest, I say it comes first. 


Senator Macdonald: For ordinary prosecu- 
tions in a criminal offence, and the reporter 
has received something prior to the charge, 
and the prosecution says “Where did you get 
that information’? 


Mr. Honderich: The test that I would apply 
is whether the information the reporter has 
and does not wish to reveal is required in the 
public interest. 

If it is required in the public interest, then I 
think it should be revealed. 


Senator Macdonald: If the judge said “You 
have to answer that question”, you would say 
he has to answer it? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes, because I am arguing 
here newspapermen have no special rights. 


Senator Macdonald; You mention some- 
thing earlier about Time and Reader’s Digest, 
if their editions continue it might affect 
newspapers? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. 


Senator Macdonald: I was wondering if you 
would like to. 


Mr. Honderich: Well, these magazines are 
moving into regional editions in metropolitan 
editions and, for example, they have a Met- 
ropolitan Toronto edition. The Metropolitan 
Toronto edition was competing directly for 
the retail type of advertising which is the 
mainstay of a newspaper operation. 

They have none of the costs that we have 
in gathering the news. The news is dumped in 
from the United States, so in effect they are 
able to sell advertising at rates that legitimate 
Canadian publications cannot match for the 
same thing. 
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Senator Macdonald: There is no reason for 
say Time magazine. It only publishes once a 
week. 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. 


Senator Macdonald: You say that they are 
in competition with a daily newspaper? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, as I say they have 
what they call a Metropolitan Toronto edition 
in which they sell advertising expressly for 
the Toronto market. The only place it appears 
is in the Toronto market so now they are 
competing then with newspapers for advertis- 
ing intended only for the Toronto market. — 


The Chairman: I am wondering on that 
point if Mr. Bannerman or Mr. Turner could 
tell us how successful this competition for 
local advertising has been in Toronto? 


Mr. Murray Turner, Vice President Direc- 
tor of Advertising, Toronto Star: It is a fairly 
recent innovation on the part of these maga- 
zines, Mr. Chairman. To date it has not beer 
too successful, quite frankly, but if they con, 
tinue their pressure, which is considerable! 
for these regional retail dollars, I dare say 
their revenues will start to move forward. | 


The Chairman: How long has Time beer 
running a Metropolitan Toronto edition, dc 
you know? 


Mr. Turner: I cannot be positive but abou 


a year and a half, I believe, but I am no. 
sure on that point. 


The Chairman: I was interested in you. 
answer because I have not seen much loca 
advertising in there and I have been watchin, 
fore it: 


Mr. Turner: It is in there. 


| 
| 
The Chairman: There is some. 
Mr. Turner: Yes, there is. | 

| 


The Chairman: Do you think they will cor 
tinue the experiment if they do not get more? 


Mr. 


Donald A. Bannerman, Advertisin 
Sales Manager, Toronto Star: Diana Sweets. 


The Chairman: Diana Sweets. Well, the! 
you are. Will they continue the experiment 
they do not get more? 


Mr. Turner: I would be inclined to feel the 
would drop it if they do not generate mo) 
business. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Honderich, you make a 
‘statement in your brief that there is no local 
editorial content. The reason I ask that is 
because there have been several letters, I 
thought, and Toronto-focused stories. Were 
they carried in other editions in Canada—say 
Vancouver, and so on? 


Mr. Honderich: I think you will find the 
statement was only in view of the 5 or 6 
pages dealing with Canada. 


_ The Chairman: Of course, I quite appreci- 
ate that. But within those first few pages that 
jo deal with Canada, I am wondering if there 
s any specific variance in content editorially 
as between the regional editions? 


_ Mr. Honderich: No. 


_ Mr. Turner: The editions that we have seen 
or the Canadian section is exactly the same 
or all regional editions. 


Senator Macdonald: One final thing. You 
ay in your brief, item 2 that newspapers 
lave 
“shown little inclination to criticize its 
own performance and upgrade its profes- 
sional standards in any general and sys- 
tematic way—despite obvious shortcom- 
ings and some disturbing tendencies.” 


Just what shortcomings and disturbing ten- 
encies did you have in mind? 


_Mr. Honderich: Well, let us take for exam- 
le the Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
ssociation. This is an association which must 
‘flect the views of the publishers and all of 
te publishers have very different ideas so it 
very difficult to find a common denomina- 
r. Iwas most dismayed as a member of that 
sociation with the brief they presented to 
iis committee. 

To give you a specific example: they cannot 
sree amongst themselves as to what consti- 
tes freedom of the press. If you cannot 
wee on a definition of freedom of the press, 
ou can hardly concern yourself with the 
andards or responsibilities and I would call 
‘is a rather alarming situation. 

I think the second problem is that the 
ssociation is unlikely to concern itself with 
fe problems arising from concentration of 
(mership when in fact the majority of its 
iombership constitutes group ownership. So 
‘2 problem is that, in my opinion—and I am 
ia minority here—the things which they 
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should be discussing are not being discussed 


because of this basic disagreement of the fun- 
damentals of our business. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Fortier had a 
supplementary question. 


Mr. Fortier: Why, Mr. Honderich, is there 
not a Canadian Society of Newspapers 
Editors? 


Mr. Honderich: There should be but you 
will run into the same problems with the 
Society of Newspaper Editors that you run 
into with the Canadian Press. 

If we were to have such a society and if we 
were to propose in such a society that we 
should have a press council, would the deci- 
sion be any different than if we get the 
owners together? 


Mr. Fortier: Would you, as a publisher, 
encourage and subsidize such an association? 


Mr. Honderich: By all means. 
Mr. Fortier: As you do for the C.D.N.P.A.? 
Mr. Honderich: By all means. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you done anything 
towards establishing such a society? 


Mr. Honderich: No, because of the basic 
characteristics of our business. I think one 
can only talk about standards of professional- 
ism. Perhaps you have decided on a basic 
definition of freedom of the press because I 
think all the responsibilities and obligations 
and criteria flow out of that. 

Now, if you cannot get any agreement on 
that, and if in fact you have sat through three 
or four meetings of Canadian Press and other 
societies— NOT Canadian Press but the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association in which they have argued about 
freedom of the press for hours on end without 
being able to reach any agreement, you really 
do not see much point then in trying to get 
editors together and see whether they can 
agree on something that the owners cannot 
agree on. 


The Chairman: Let me say for the guidance 
of senators that I would hope we may adjourn 
at one o’clock. I know I have questions from 
Senator Sparrow. I have questions from Sena- 
tor Prowse. I have some from Senator 
McElman and Mr. Fortier, and I have a couple 
myself. I just want to remind the senators 
that it is now 12.25. 
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Senator Prowse: I have a number of ques- 
tions. Dealing with the press council, would 
you say that the press council, aside from 
disciplining its own members after the event, 
perhaps its chief value would be the fact that 
they would know the power of discipline was 
there and that they would then discipline 
themselves beforehand? 

In other words, if I know I am going to get 
caught if I do something, I am less apt to do 
it. Would that perhaps be its chief value? 


Mr. Honderich: No. I see its chief values in 
educating the public to the responsibilities of 
the press. Now, a press council would be 
formed which will receive complaints, and 
here I would like to make what I think is a 
very important point. 

A lot of publishers have the idea that if 
there was a press council that they would be 
run ragged dealing with complaints and 
therefore a press council could not be effec- 
tive. If we follow the British practice, only 
those complaints which newspapers them- 
selves fail to deal with adequately would go 
to the press council. 

Now, with a press council a complaint 
would be heard. The press council decision 
would be published and in Britain the news- 
papers feel a responsibility to public decisions 
of the Press Council. The public then get to 
know about the decision and in future the 
newspaper that chooses to take a position at 
variance with the decision which was handed 
down would have to do so with the knowl- 
edge that public opinion might be a factor 
there. 


Senator Prowse: All right. Going on to the 
question of chains. You said this could be 
properly turned over to the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission. 


Mr. Honderich: What should be turned 
over? 


Senator Prowse: The decision as to mergers 
or take-overs. 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. We do not feel that 
any take-over by one newspaper or another 
should be allowed to proceed until it has been 
examined by some public body such as the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission on 
the basis of some criteria that will be estab- 
lished to determine whether the take-over 
met public interest. 


Senator Prowse: Would you also think it 
would be useful in the interest of full public 
disclosure that every newspaper should carry 
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either in its masthead or at regular periods 
during the year a list of the owners ané¢ 
whether there were multiple owners and they 
had other interests, that information as well? 


Mr. Honderich: There should be full disclo- 
sure. I agree very much on this point with} 
Clifford Sif.on and I think it should be pos. 
sible at any time for any reader to go to é 
newspaper office and be told who the owners 
are. I think this information should also be 
published in the paper. 


Senator Prowse: Now, let us take Time nd 
Reader’s Digest. If Time and Reader’s Diges’ 
were subjected to the same, or had to pay the 
same kind of penalty as other American pub: 
lishers do—I think it is 12A of the Income 
Tax Act from which they are exempted. 

If 12A was made to apply to them, or they 
were put in the same position as other foreigr 
publishers, would it be practical or possible 
for some enterprising Canadian publisher t 
provide Canadians with a Canadian magazin« 
of this type which might be able to serve é 
function in this country? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I believe there i 
about $10 million, if my figure is correct, i 
advertising revenue going into these maga 
zines. 


Mr. Bannerman: At least. 


Mr. Honderich: At least. Now, $10 millio! 
being spent by Canadian advertisers iy 
American magazines which even the late M 
Luce described as American magazines, no 
Canadian magazines. If this money wer 
available in Canada for the magazine press, i 
would certainly encourage development 0 
Canadian magazines. 

Now, if your question is would someon 
then produce a magazine similar to Time. 
do not know. The Canadian market and $1 
million would not support the kind of editori: 
operation that Time magazine is now able ¢ 
engage in because the market in the Unite 
States is much larger, so perhaps it could nc 
go to the same length that Time does today 1 
covering news; but what you would get ar 
Canadian magazines edited by Canadians fc 
Canadians and expressing a Canadian poir| 
of view. 

I think you must recognize here that new: 
papers are regional. We do not have nation: 
newspapers in Canada because of our geosté 
phy, so therefore we only have such things é 
the CBC and CTV and in the print area Vv 
few publications dedicated to developing | 
. 
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national point of view; and it seems to me 
these are the cohesive elements that are 
needed to tie this country together. This is 
what we are being deprived of. 


' Senator Prowse: As long as Time and 
Reader’s Digest enjoy this privilege, it is go- 
ng to be practically an economic impossibil- 
ty for any enterprising person to set up the 
ype of thing you and I have been talking 
ibout here. 


_ Mr. Honderich;: Senator, I submitted a brief 
ome years ago to the O’Leary Royal Com- 
nission on Publications. I said at that time if 
he Government did not act that slowly 
vanadian magazines would disappear fom the 
cene. I think all that has happened since 
hen supports the statement I made. 


Senator Prowse: You have been very re- 
retfully correct. 

Moving from that then to the question of 
riteria: I can think of nobody who would be 
etter able to give this committee some basis 
x a report on the criteria which will be 
seful for editors to consider in selecting 
ieir staff than yourself. 

Now, can you tell me what you look for 
hen the Star hires a reporter? What criteria 
> you use in first taking men and then pro- 
oting them. 


‘Mr. Honderich: We look initially for people 
ith a pretty liberal education against which 
ey can apply the techniques we can teach 
em. 


Senator Prowse: By pretty liberal educa- 
‘mn, can you translate that down into—does 
‘at mean a B.A. or a B.Sc., or how do you 
(termine that? 


Mr. Honderich: A liberal B.A., I think, is a 
iod starting point. 


Senator Prowse: By liberal, does it indicate 
at kind of subjects would you think he 
(ght to take? 


Mr. Honderich: History, economics, English. 
Think those are the three important ones. 


The Chairman: Any politics? 
Mr. Honderich: Canadian politics, yes. 


Senator Prowse: I have another hang-up on 

to things, political scientists and sociologists. 

Tother words, you would give them a pretty 

Sieral basis. You look for this first. 
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Mr. Honderich: Knowledge of the country 
and the society in which they live. 


Senator Prowse: And then you can give 
them the techniques when you get them. 

What about journalism schools in Canada? 
Have you found that they have been any kind 
of fruitful source of material for you? 


Mr. Honderich: I would like to answer this 
in two ways: that you find in the journalism 
classes people who are interested in newspa- 
per as a career and if a person has an interest 
in following a profession, this is certainly an 
added advantage. So we do find some of our 
people in the school of journalism. My own 
view is that there should not be undergradu- 
ate schools of journalism, but journalism 
should be post-graduate because I think that 
before you concentrate on techniques, that 
you need to have the background against 
which you are going to apply these 
techniques. 


Senator Prowse: You need the box of tools 
before you can use a tool that tells you how 
to use it. 


Mr. Honderich: You need the knowledge 
of your tools, yes. 


Senator Prowse: When you get a man that 
you feel has this basic education, what per- 
sonal characteristics do you look for in that 
man? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, my bias is going to 
show here now. I look for inquisitiveness, 
some healthy skepticism. I like somebody 
with a keen social conscience, somebody that 
is concerned about the society in which he 
lives and wants to do something about it. 


Senator Prowse: Now, when you come to 
promote a man from being a reporter—after 
he has proven himself—for what reason 
would you fire him? What faults would he 
have—I do not mean the obvious things like 
theft and drunkenness and this type of thing. 


Mr. Honderich: My greatest concern 
is—one of my great concerns as a publisher is 
accuracy. If this reporter was accident prone 
with his facts, this would be a reason. If I felt 
or the situation was drawn to my attention 
that a reporter had deliberately omitted cer- 
tain relevant facts, that he was aware of, for 
some reason .. 


Senator Prowse: Intellectually dishonest. 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. I would sever the rela- 
tionship. If I found that a reporter was 
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accepting payments of any kind, either for 
work performed or not performed, from 
someone he was writing about, this would be 
a cause—someone who really failed to perform 
an honest job for the public, and again we 
are journalizing in an area where it is most 
dangerous. 


Senator Prowse: Well, the reason I am 
asking you this question is that we have been 
asking people pretty general questions and we 
have been getting pretty general answers. 
Yesterday we came in for some fairly specific 
criticism which I must assume is justified, 
otherwise it would not be made. 

What I am trying to do is correct a 
situation. 

There is nobody on this committee who has 
the knowledge to set up criteria. We can only 
collect the evidence by which we can judge. 

Now, my own idea here is that I have in 
front of me three people who are at least as 
well qualified to give the criteria as anybody 
in Canada. 


Mr. Honderich: Well, Senator, if I may I 
would just like to suggest that both Mr. 
Newman and Mr. Goodman should comment 
on that. 


Senator Prowse: Yes. 


Mr. Honderich: Before doing so, I would 
like to say you have associated with your 
committee one of the most knowledgeable and 
responsible newspaper people in the coun- 
try—Borden Spears. 


Senator Prowse: We also like a variety of 
voices. 


The Chairman: Mr. Newman first. 


Mr. Newman: Well, I have a very brief 
comment because I subscribe to everything 
Mr. Honderich has said. I would only like to 
add there is a kind of an ideological compati- 
bility which I think is a criterion at the start. 
We are, as you know, a very nationalistic 
newspaper. We believe we were nationalistic 
before vis-a-vis Britain, now we are national- 
istic with the United States. And certainly in 
hiring editorial writers I look for people who 
are compatible in this area. 

I also look for people who have a very 
strong reform-minded kind of approach to 
things. By that I do not mean radicals, but I 
do mean people who are, small “J” liberals 
and who believe in the evolution of a better 
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society so that there is a kind of ideology 
content as well as the criteria that Mr. Hon- 
derich mentioned. 


Mr. Goodman: One of the points I would 
start out from—I suppose I am in a kind of a 
technical area. The staff of a newspaper as it 
operates day by day is very much, in my 
analogy, like a football team. It is a team 
effort. It is a lot of people; a lot of different 
skills are needed, so that when we go out tc 
recruit we are very much in the nature of ¢ 
team that knows we need something here, 

In other words, when we look for a labow 
reporter where we had a gap for a couple oi! 
years—we did not feel our labour coverag« 
was what it should be. That man’s knowledg« 
of labour became very important. 

What does he know about the backgrounc 
of the movement? Can he spot trends? Ir 
other words, in addition or going furthei 
from what Mr. Honderich just said, afte 
apprising ourselves of the basic element, w 
need somebody who is a particular specialis 
and then we start to examine further th; 
knowledge that the man has in those areas. 

Additionally, we have tried to give peopl 
knowledge, to impart to people knowledg 
that we think they will require. We ar 
trying very hard to find ways to make spe 
cialists and to give people the ability to carr 
out interpretive and other kinds of specialize 
reporting, about which you have heard 
great deal, as being necessary in the prc 
duction. 

There were certain basic characteristics i 
terms of inquisitiveness that are certainl 
required. There are also technical skills th< 
are required. 

If a man has all these things and can’ 
write with clarity, that man is really n 
much use to a newspaper that is going 
communicate in writing. | 

There were some people we have had w! 
have been intellectually stimulating, a Ve 
good background, but who just cannot writ! 
and it is very difficult to find jobs for them ¢ 
newspapers in terms of an editorial depat 
ment if they just do not have these bac. 
ground skills. 

I think Mr. Spears is exceptionally Ww’ 
qualified to tell you this. He hired me. 


Senator Prowse: Do not pass the buck. 


Mr. Goodman: It is a mutual admirati' 
society. / 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Senator Prowse: I think he has done very 
well. 


Mr. Goodman: I just wanted to get that 
point across. 

We also have another difficulty, quite 
frankly, that we can tell you sometimes in 
terms of judging people—I have found this 
myself—being a very good or experienced 
political or economical reporter does not 
always mean that one is a good personnel 
expert. 

_ What we have tried to do is set down on a 
piece of paper—which I did not bring with 
me—but which is “What are the reporter’s 
skills?” What are we looking for? He is a 
zood reporter. What do I mean? 

We have tried to define these skills that 
xeople have and we rank, for example, all the 
xeople on our summer program, our summer 
raining program. 


The Chairman: We would be grateful if you 
vould do that. 


Senator Prowse: The point is this: when 
ou talk of freedom of the press, we get a 
ifferent explanation from everybody that 
omes here. The impression you get is that 
verybody is trying to write out his own 
ssay that will be a little better than some- 
ody else’s. I am not sure basically that once 
ou get under the semantics there is that 
uch difference, 

Would you say in the setting up a criteria 
lat each paper would have to have its own 
‘iteria but first of all they would have to 
itline to satisfy themselves as to what their 
yn philosophy or their mandate of publish- 
& was; and the criteria would then flow 
om that. 


Mr. Goodman: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: Would this be a fair 


‘sumption? 
Mr. Goodman: I would think so. 


Senator Prowse: So we may have several 
‘ts of criteria or the average chain or group 
i they like to be called would perhaps have 
(ferent ones. 

Now, editors and technical people—Do we 
lve to set down a criteria for these people, 
éde from honesty and technical capacity. 


Mr. Honderich: I think you have touched 
‘ another good point. A man is hired as a 
Morter basically because he can write and 
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then he does a good job as a reporter. He 
becomes an editor. Not all reporters are good 
editors, so you need a different set of criteria 
there. You need a different set of criteria for 
each level you go to. 


Senator Prowse: A man can be elected 
because he can talk and then you find out he 
cannot administer. 

Let us take one more then and this is my 
final question. 


Senator McElman: May I have a supple- 
mentary here? 


The Chairman: Do you want to hear Sena- 
tor Prowse’s final point? 


Senator McElman: You are going to a new 
point, are you? 


Senator Prowse: I am going to a new point. 
The Chairman: All right, Senator McElman. 


Senator McElman: Once you have estab- 
lished a criteria and have what you consider 
a really promising reporter developing, then 
looking to your special field of which you 
spoke, do you consider it useful to give paid 
sabbaticals so you can get those people out 
into the area concerned for specialist 
training? 


Mr. Goodman: We have not at the moment 
a policy of sabbaticals as such. We have dis- 
cussed whether we can implement it. We have 
encouraged our reporters wherever possible 
to make use of available programs of this 
nature, which effectively removes them from 
the profession for a year to sit back and look. 

I personally was most fortunate in this 
respect of having been a Nieman fellow from 
Canada. 

The problem is that there are effectively 
very few programs of this nature here. You 
have the Southam fellowship, which is four. 
Virtually everything else is American. There 
are no more Nieman Fellowships in Canada 
because no one will pick up the program. 


There is Stanford University which has a 
type of fellowship on which we just have a 
reporter going on now. We make use of them, 
I think, more than any other paper. But the 
availability of it is very limited. One of the 
things we have been discussing in terms of all 
our training is perhaps that this is exactly the 
kind of thing we are going to have to embark 
on—take up the university idea that every 
three or four years a person is going to have 
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to go back and immerse himself and be up to 
date in what is the state of his particular 
specialty after four years change. 


Senator McElman: In the absence of such 
fellowships do you believe there is a special 
responsibility on industry itself to fill this 
vacuum? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes, I am not sure as to the 
best means of doing it. We are going to 
require more and more specialists. I am not 
sure that we are going to get specialists 
Niemans Fellows, as much as I admire this 
course. 

I think perhaps we may have to get special- 
ists in a different way, by perhaps arranging 
that writers spend some time in industry, or 
government operation, so they can develop 
intimate knowledge of the field. 

We do not have sufficient intimate knowl- 
edge in certain areas. I think this can only be 
acquired by having people involve themselves 
in that period of time. 


Senator McElman: Do you think that the 
industry indicates at the moment, that it 
would be prepared to financially underwrite a 
development program of this nature. 


Mr. Honderich: I can only speak for the 
Star. We are prepared to do what we feel is 
necessary, to achieve the degree of proficien- 
cy in specialist areas that we require. 


Senator McElman: In other words, you feel 
a sense of responsibility. 


Mr. Honderich: Very much so. 


Senator McElman: Up to this point there is 
no constructive program along these lines. 


Senator Prowse: I will just follow that com- 
ment, if I may. 

Might something be done in this regard, 
keeping in mind the need of some more news- 
papers, and less wealthy newspapers, for the 
same kind of assistance, similar to the Canada 
Council Grants in this area, or would you be 
afraid that anything that the government 
might do would jeopardize the freedom of the 
press, or the independence of the press. 


Mr. Honderich: Well, Senator, Mr. Good- 
man, who was a very good administrator, in 
addition to being a very good managing 
editor, is aware of certain grants made avail- 
able by the government now, for training 
purposes, and we avail ourselves of these 
grants, and they are used, are they not, as 
part in our summer training program, so I do 
not see any conflict here at all. 
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Senator Prowse: So there is some assistance 
available to the smaller newspaper who i 
having diffculty now, if they want to use it? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes, but the problem is a1 
industry problem. There is a growing need i 
the newspaper industry, for good copy editor 
now. 

A copy man who takes a reporter’s story 
after it has been checked by the city edito 
and the managing editor and checks it finall: 
for spelling, and so on and so forth. 

You cannot publish a newspaper withou 
them and yet there is a dearth of good cop; 
editors in Canada. If we could act as a profes 
sion what we would really do is establish | 
training program for copy editors and no 
only for the Toronto Star but for all newspa 
pers, encouraging people into this field but w 
seem to be handicapped in acting as a 
industry. 


Senator Prowse: The industry has som 
reluctance to get together and act as a 
industry. Are the individual members afrai 
somebody might benefit from what he did. 


Mr. Honderich: No, I think it is a two-edge 
sword. When I wore my hat as the present | 
was worried about the fact I might say some 
thing differently. The fact of the matter i 
that if you bring someone up to the level ¢ 
confidence, a good copy editor, he is wort 
$50 or $100 more to you than he was before. 


Senator Prowse: The evidence we have 
that, for a variety of reasons which we do n 
have to repeat, there will probably be © 
greater concentration of ownership of new: 
papers in either present groups or addition: 
groups in the future. 


In other words the owner-publisher lool 
like he is apt to become as rare as a WOO) 
ing crane. With this and the possibility 
the views which you have stated, can yé 
suggest to us any device which we mig! 
recommend as a means of ensuring tl 
independence of the editorial news sections ' 
the various newspapers that are going to | 
gobbled up in this way. 


Mr. Honderich: Well, Senator... 


Senator Prowse: This will apply to oth 
media. 


Mr. Honderich: I would hope first of é 
your basic assumption is not correct. 


Senator Prowse: I would hope it is not too 
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| Mr. Honderich: And that appropriate action 
jis taken to prevent not only this happening 
‘but perhaps to redress situations in which the 
‘public are presently being denied free 
discussion. 

I think in fairness that you should be enti- 
tled to hear two opinions and I will give the 
opinion of the publisher and Mr. Newman can 
give you the opinion of the editor. 


I believe in giving our editorial depart- 
ments maximum freedom but there remains 
the constraint that I must exercise having 
vegard for the overall well-being of the com- 
oany and I feel that this judgment is essential 
and needs to be available to the editors in 
some of the decision-making processes and 
shat if you take that away then perhaps there 
will be less responsibility in the news 
columns than there is today. 


One of the things that I find about many 
eporters and editors who do a first class job 
s—in the area—for example, involving libel. 
They would be more inclined to take risks 
hat I as a publisher would not take. 


' When I say “take risks” I think that they 
vill be sometimes prepared to publish stories 
vhich, in my opinion, they can not support in 
court of law and I think this is the test. 
“hey would argue this is in the public inter- 
st. I think that this constraint is very neces- 
ary in the decision-making process. Over the 
ears a publisher, if he has any merit at all, 
enquires a pretty general knowledge of public 
ffairs and I think his background is useful 
gain in the editing process. 

I saw in our paper recently an article from 
Jashington which said that the United States 
‘as going to permit subsidiaries in Canada to 
‘ade with Free China. This passed all our 
litors. Yet it did not make sense to me 
2cause it really meant in effect that if they 
ere going to do this that the American Com- 
anies could set up branch plants in Canada 
) get around what is called the “Trading with 
‘e Enemy Act” so it was only the publisher’s 
sistence here...Mr. Goodman happened to 
» away at the time or he would have caught 
...1t was only the publisher’s insistence that 

be sent back to Washington for checking 
id finally it came out differently. 

This is not what was going to happen. They 
“re changing one regulation but there was 
other that still amounted to the same thing 
| I think the publisher acquires a broad 
‘¢kground which I think can play a useful 
‘le if the publisher himself takes an active 
jrt in the newspaper. 
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Before I ask Mr. Goodman to comment on 
this I would like to say, I, asa publisher, have 
been disturbed by some of the suggestions 
made before this Committee that publishers 
exercise this power in an arbitrary manner in 
a denial of what I would call freedom of the 
press. 


I would like to say I think these are very, 
very rare incidents. I cannot cite one inci- 
dent in which I know this to have happened 
and this brings me the testimony that was 
made here yesterday by the gentleman from 
the University of Western Ontario. 


The Chairman: Two days ago, I think. 


Mr. Honderich: Speaking about the so- 
called Dickins incident. 


I am not thoroughly familiar with the fact 
but I think from a publisher’s point of view, I 
understand that Mr. Dickins in fact was 
counselling young people to join a demonstra- 
tion which had as its purpose the blocking of 
a public highway, in other words violation of 
the law. 


The Chairman: An international bridge. 


Mr. Honderich: Now, as a publisher I think 
a newspaper has a responsibility to uphold 
the law. If the law is wrong, change it. I 
would not permit anyone on the paper to 
counsel anyone to break the law. 


I think this is what happened in London 
and I think that some of the remarks which 
have been made here have been very unfor- 
tunate and unfair because Mr. Blackburn is a 
man of integrity. I disagree with him on 
many things, particularly the Ownership of a 
newspaper, a radio station and a television 
station, but I would have taken the same 
approach he took there and yet I feel quite 
sure that we have people on our staff today 
who feel it is proper for a newspaper to 
counsel someone to break the law because the 
law is bad. 


Now, if you were to separate the overall 
responsibility for the financial operation of a 
newspaper from the editorial function, in my 
experience, you would be losing a lot. 


Senator Prowse: In other words you would 
not accept the Figaro type of thing where the 
news editors themselves take over the run- 
ning of the paper and have responsibility 
only to themselves, subject to the ability of 
the paper to survice under their directorship. 


Mr. Honderich: When you say “subject to 
the ability of the paper to survive”, you are 
saying a lot of things. You can only operate a 
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newspaper provided you have the financial 
wherewithall to do it and if the group editors 
do not have financial responsibility and 
follow courses which result in the demise of 
the paper, you will have lost everything. 

I think great responsibility comes from 
having to balance your accounts at the end of 
the year and I would like to say again that 
the publication of a newspaper is something 
like a public trust. You have, you know, to 
provide profits. Profits are essential and while 
some of this profit motive must be secondary 
to the dissemination of full and frank discus- 
sion of the information and opinion...this is 
sort of a contradiction and how one ap- 
proaches it. 


Senator Prowse: But you have to live with 
it, do you not? 


Mr. Honderich: And how one approaches it 
really determines what kind of papers sur- 
vives and goes on. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Newman was 
going to say something. 


Mr. Newman: Well, I would like to land 
somewhere in between Mr. Honderich and the 
Figaro experience. I do think there should be 
some measure of internal democratization in 
newspapers. I do not think that the editorial 
department should run a newspaper because I 
think the man who owns the printing press 
has to have the final word but I think that 
there could be established something like 
your advisory editorial committees which 
would consist of editorial department people 
who would meet with the publisher, so that at 
least the publisher knows as an articulate 
example what the editorial department 
thinks, and I think this should be part of the 
decision-making process. 


Senator Prowse: In the main there are two 
things here. One, as I understand Mr. Hon- 
derich to say, is that the owner can not 
escape really his responsibility as a publisher. 
There is no way out of it whether the owner 
is a corporation or whether it is an indvidual 
and the corporation must have somebody to 
finally make decisions “Yes” or “No”. This is 
one factor. 


The other is that we have the need that 
there should be some authority to weigh 
public responsibility and the necessity for 
standing consultation and so there would be 
balance; there has to be a great deal of 
independence in the hands of the editorial 
news end of it. 
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Is there any formula by which this can be 
worked out? For example Southam has sug- 
gested they give their people complet 
independence and that they take care of that 
when they select a publisher. 


Mr. Honderich: Senator, I do not want tc 
oversell a Press Council but I think a ver) 
effective Press Council can achieve public 
involvement in what a newspaper does, 

If you have a Press Council in Ontario wit 
a chairman who has the eminence of Lorc 
Denning in England and it takes its responsi 
bility seriously and with good publi 
representatives and there is any discussior 
about these problems of what newspaper, 
should be doing, particularly newspaper 
where there is only one in a town, I think yor 
will start to generate public pressures tha 
will reflect themselves in the newspapers 
including the Star. 


Senator Sparrow: You operate two dailie 
and 13 or 14 weeklies. Would you have fig 
ures of how many of the subscribers to you 
weeklies take the dailies? How many of you 
subscribers would take both your newspaper 
or at least the daily newspaper as well as th 
weekend newspaper? 


Mr. Honderich: I do not have these figure 
on the overlap. 


Senator Sparrow: Would there be figur« 
available on the overlap? 


Mr. Honderich: I do not think those figur« 
are available. 


Senator Sparrow: Would you give us yol 
opinion then as to whether normally peop. 
in a market such as you serve would in fa 
take a daily newspaper as well as a weekly? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, there are appro» 
mately 32 weekly newspapers within the Me) 
ropolitan Toronto area. The weekly newsp| 
pers, with which we are associated either 
part owner or majority owner, have a tot 
distribution of 200,000. 

Now, this distribution is also in the ar 
where the Star is the leading daily newspap' 


Senator Sparrow: I asked you this questi 
because a great many people in Canada in} 
great many areas are not serviced by dai 
newspapers and must rely on the weekli¢ 


Mr. Honderich: This is not so in the Tore: 
to market. 


| 
| 
| 
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Senator Sparrow: No. I was wondering 


_whether the average person who was restrict- 
ed to a weekly newspaper, if there were a 


daily available if, in fact, he would purchase 


it but you cannot answer that question. 


One other question that interested me 
would be Rhodesia, as an example, how do 
you get your news from Rhodesia? 


Mr. Honderich: At the moment we depend 
upon services. If a_ situation develops in 


Rhodesia that is of interest to us, we would 


probably send either Bob Reguly out from 


Rome or Val Sears from London. 


Senator Sparrow: You mentioned earlier 


about either “contract” or “contact” reporters. 


Mr. Honderich: We probably have people in 
Nigeria, for example, or whatever the country 
is, who contribute articles to us occasionally 
or who we can ask to write articles but these 
would not necessarily be Canadians. 


_ Senator Sparrow: Would you have sources 
n Rhodesia that would get reports both from 
the black and white community in those 
areas? 


Mr. Honderich: No. I think we would be 
wretty hard pressed to get it from the black 
vithout sending someone there ourselves, as 
ve have done. 


Senator Sparrow: It would be very difficult 
hen to actually get a true picture of the 
onditions in Rhodesia, as such? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, I am not aware at the 

ioment of the freedom of movement that is 
llowed in Rhodesia but our attempts to get 
tories of the black people in South Africa 
ave been very difficult and Norm Phillips, 
ur late Ottawa editor, just about lost his life 
‘ying to get the story of the black people in 
outh Africa. 


The Chairman: Mr. Honderich, I would like 
) read a quote from an article by Dennis 
lorton in the Canadian Forum. 

It says: 


“It does not matter whether the North 
Bay Nugget belongs to Roy Thomson, 
Max Bell or the local drygoods merchant. 
They are all, without a single exception, 
in the same kind of hands. They all 
belong to the Canadian business com- 
munity and they all do what that com- 
munity wants.” 


Do you agree with that statement in regard 
_hewspaper publishers? 
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Mr. Honderich: Well, I can give you your 
answer again but it would not be of much 
value. This is a broad generalization. I said in 
my brief that the tendency of chain owner- 
ship was to reflect the establishment point of 
view. Business is certainly one of the 
establishments. 


The Chairman: Why is it no daily newspa- 
per in Canada has ever, to my knowledge, 
supported the NDP at election time? More 
specifically, why is it that the Toronto Star, 
so our NDP friends tell us, support the NDP 
except at election time when it supports the 
Liberal Party. 


Mr. Honderich: When you say “support the 
NDP—’”... 


The Chairman: Advocate the election of a 
NDP Government. 


Mr. Honderich: The Toronto Star does not 
advocate the election of a NDP Government 
within elections. I think the problem here is 
that the CCF-NDP is rather a Johnny-Come- 
Lately to the idea of social welfare in this 
country. 

The Toronto Star back in 1892 published its 
first editorial when we did advocate free hos- 
pitalization for people with tuberculosis; and 
long before the NDP was developed, the 
Toronto Star was carrying on an active cam- 
paign for many of the social welfare meas- 
ures which now exist, including minimum 
wage laws, mothers’ allowances and things of 
that kind. 

Now, for example, we agree with the NDP 
on many social welfare matters but that 
doesn’t necessarily mean that we regard the 
NDP as the best means of achieving these 
ends. 

I think that is the distinction. We agree 
with them on many of their programs. We do 
not necessarily believe that they are the best 
means of achieving this end. 

There is nothing to prevent the Toronto 
Star some time in the future supporting an 
NDP Government. Indeed, if we thought the 
NDP Party provided the people with an effec- 
tive alternative to government, we would 
have no hesitation in supporting them. 


The Chairman: I asked the question 
because from time to time in your Letters to 
the Editor Column, you see letters from out- 
raged NDP’ers saying you support us but 
when the chips are down you do not. 


Did you want to add a comment, Mr. 
Newman? 
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Mr. Newman: Yes. I think our criterion is 
not political parties but issues. We do not 
regard a public newspaper as an exercise in 
ideological purity. We try to back the party 
that we feel is most capable of implementing 
the issues we stand for but historically we 
have supported the NDP and Conservatives. 
In 1908 to 1918 we supported the Conserva- 
tives in Ontario because they were nationaliz- 
ing the power industry. 


The Chairman: I did not ask about the 
Conservatives. You supported them in a Pro- 
vincial election quite recently. I am asking 
about the NDP. 


Mr. Newman: Well, the NDP; in 1919 to 
1923 we supported the Drury Farm Labour 
Movement, which was one of the predecessors 
of the CCF. 

In 1945 we endorsed E. B. Jolliffe when he 
was running as leader of the CCF in Ontario. 

In 1969 which is last year, we supported the 
NDP in Manitoba and British Columbia. 


The Chairman: Well now, really. I have 
often wondered why Mr. Schreyer was suc- 
cessful. Now I know. 


Mr. Newman: One of the first things I did 
when I became editor was to change the label 
in the annual publications which list the 
political affiliations of the paper. 

We had always been listed as “Independent 
Liberal” or a large “L” Liberal, which was 
changed to “independent.” 

I think if I could sum up the ideology in one 
sentence it would be that the test in the 
future is between revolutionary ideology and 
evolutional tide of human energy, working 
for the gradual transformation of society and 
it is this tide we support. 


The Chairman: Mr. Honderich, in the same 
area: does organized labour get a fair break 
when it comes to news coverage? 

I ask you that not just from the Star but 
from the newspaper across the country, to the 
best of your knowledge. The CLC presented a 
brief in which they argued they did not. 


Mr. Honderich: As I am sure you know, 
labour is one of the establishments which I 
think has access to the press. 


Senator Prowse: May I ask a supplemen- 
tary question? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
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Senator Prowse: Am I correct in assumins 
that what you said in answer to Senator 
Davey’s question was that the Star had it: 
own policies and every once in a while ths 
NDP finds itself agreeing with the Star? 


Mr. Honderich: That is the way I put it. 
Senator Prowse: That is what I thought. 


The Chairman: Incidentally I would say t 
the Senators we will sit until 1.30. Can you 
stay until 1.30? 


Mr. Honderich: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: I have first Senator McEl 
man and then Mr.... 


Senator McElman: I just wanted to ge 
back to one we dropped earlier. , 

This situation where the media are becom 
ing an element of the opposition to govern 
ment, I think we have pretty well agreed the 
the critical commentary and so on eminate 
largely from the print media, the daily news 
papers; and I take it you advocate that radi 
and television, even although it may require 
broadening of the guidelines of the CRTC 
should get into this role as well, not that yo 
should diminish but they should come up. 

Would you think in our system if the 
develop two poposals of critical interpretatio 
that the reporting and editorializing migl 
take on such weight that any governmer 
would find it very difficult to survive beyon 
one term? 


Mr. Honderich: No, not if you ensure the: 
are many voices in the field of communic: 
tion. 

Let us look at Toronto. You have thre 
strong daily newspapers each one reflecting 
somewhat different point of view. 

In addition to that you have eight or 
radio stations. I know the owners of many 
those stations. I know they have differe 
shades of opinion to mine so, so long as y« 
have many voices working in the field 
communication I would not be concerned, b) 
if you had a concentration I think there mi 
be a problem. 


Senator McElman: You have suspect: 
what my second question would be. With t: 
trend of this development and if something 
not done to stop that trend of concentrati 
and multi-media ownerships and so 0D, 
they were not halted in some fashion, wot 
there be a danger? 
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Mr. Honderich: I think there is always a 
‘danger in concentration of power. 


_ Senator McElman: Do you feel the danger 
would, say, give rise in this area? 


Mr. Honderich: Well, in the specific area 
you are concerned with... 


Senator McElman: Well, the specific area I 
raised, yes. 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. I think there is a 
danger in concentration but whether even 
without concentration you would have all the 
outlets turning against one government or one 
party, I do not know. 


_ Senator McElman: Thank you. 


Mr. Fortier: I am tempted to ask a question 
at this stage. You give your reason in your 
orief as to why you have acquired weeklies in 
he Toronto area. How do you reconcile the 
ictual fact of acquisition with your view of 
he potential danger of group ownership? 


_ Mr. Honderich: Well, I think our function 
a Toronto as a publishing company is to 
‘rovide people of the community with a ser- 
ice. We have a situation where the popula- 
on has developed in suburban areas and are 
0 longer in the downtown central core. 


_What we are doing here is protecting the 
iture of the paper—it is as simple as that— 
) we will have a base for future operations. 


Mr. Fortier: You do not feel there is any 
alid comparison for what you are doing here 
id the expansion or increase in the concen- 
ation of newspapers within groups. 


Mr. Honderich: No, because let us assume 
‘at instead of having weekly newspapers 
‘at the circulation of the Star was 100,000 
‘Sher per day. Would it be wrong for the 
‘dr to have a circulation of 500,000 rather 
‘an 400,000? I say “no”, 

In addition to this—I do not put this for- 
urd as an argument because I have effective 
lwer of control—in many of these weekly 
Iwspaper operations, we have local partners 
wo have a capital investment—some of them 
* much as 50 per cent—and I think this 
Ips to contribute to a healthy situation. 


_Mr.. Fortier: 
f 


Mr. Honderich: Yes. 


You make a very strong case 
local ownership of the news media. 
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Mr. Fortier: How do you explain the fact 
that a year or so ago you applied for a UHF 
licence in partnership with Infocor which is a 
Montreal based company? 


Mr. Honderich: I think you must go back to 
1959 when the first television application was 
heard in Toronto. 

In that application we said we would 
make an application to protect our competi- 
tive position. We did not think newspapers 
should be involved in broadcasting because of 
the concentration of outlets at that time and 
we were prepared to withdraw our applica- 
tion if this point of view would prevail. 

We said too if the BBG of those days 
awarded a licence to one of the newspapers, 
it was going to upset the competitive relation- 
ship and I think the inference there was the 
other newspapers would have to think in 
terms of trying to get into this area to protect 
their competitive position. So it is on those 
grounds, 


Mr. Fortier: I still do not understand why 
you went to Montreal when you looked for a 
partner rather than looking for a partner in 
Toronto. 


I am all for Toronto people looking for 
resources and knowhow in Montreal. 


Mr. Honderich: I think in looking for a 
partner, we were trying to find someone with 
views similar to our own. We went to an 
independent newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: I see, that is the reason. 


Mr. Honderich: If the present policy of 
multi-media ownership is to continue, then 
for competitive reasons, independent reasons, 
we will have to get into this area. 

If we are going to remain competitive it is 
essential we do so with people who have 
ideas which are compatible with ours 
otherwise... 


Mr. Fortier: Would you wish to see this 
working in reverse? In other words, would 
you at the Toronto Star like to be involved in 
some form of electronic news media in 
Montreal? 


Mr. Honderich: If we had the money to do 
so and we had partners who were compatible, 
yes. I think we could contribute something. 


Mr. Fortier: What is the nature of your 
relationship with Infocor? 
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Mr. Honderich: We have no direct relation- 
ship with Inforcor except the very infrequent 
relationship that exists between Southstar 
Publishers and the Montreal Standard Pub- 
lishing Company in respect to Weekend and 
Canadian Magazines and the people in Infocor 
were involved at one point in some of the dis- 
cussions but there is no direct Star relation- 
ship with Infocor. 


Mr. Fortier: No share participation? 
Mr. Honderich: No. 


Mr. Fortier: I have many subsidiary ques- 
tions but because of the time I will switch to 
another point. 

Do you feel the Star, as a publisher of the 
largest newspaper in Canada published in the 
City of Toronto, has a particular role to play 
in explaining the Quebec situation to your 
readers; and if so, what do you do towards 
that end? 


Mr. Honderich: We feel that we have a 
responsibility to report to our readers the 
significant developments in the Province of 
Quebec and to do this we maintain in Quebec 
two correspondents, one in Montreal and the 
other in Quebec City. 


Mr. Fortier: I notice in your brief that inso- 
far as basic principles are concerned at the 
Toronto Star, at No. 13, you speak of: 

“Defence of the rights and dignities of 
racial and other minorities;” 


and another one, 
“staunch advocacy of Canada’s Nation- 
hood against all influences, external and 
internal, which tend to limit or under- 
mine it.” 


My first question is: do you consider the 
French Canadian to be one of the minorities 
whereof you speak over here? 


Mr. Honderich: I think in the past as far as 
the communications media is concerned, they 
have been a minority and I think that the 
media in Canada, and particularly the press, 
was very late in realizing that there were 
certain problems in Quebec that had to do 
with our nationhood and should have been 
brought to the attention of the Canadian 
people. 

Latterly I think that they have ceased to be 
a minority in the media because we have 
improved ,our coverage and I think there is 
some acceptance for their point of view. 
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Mr. Fortier: In view of this perhaps I may 
direct one last question to Mr. Newman. 

In the brief, which was read this morning, 
it was stated that “Development of advertis- 
ing acceptability standards should go well 
beyond any local requirement and serve as @ 
model for our industry”. | 

Can you elaborate on this, Mr. Newman? 


Mr. Newman: May I speak, Mr. Fortier anc 
Mr. Chairman for about five minutes on the 
experience of the Star. 

The standards of practice have been goins 
for a long time before I was associated witl 
them and it is constantly revised and is bein; 
continually revised. To my knowledge I doub 
if the ICA or anybody else had a standard o 
practice. 

The ICA have one now, their guide ; 
ethics and practice. | 


I think the Star through Mr. Atkinson an 
Mr. Campbell found what they would tak: 
and would not take; we have turned down ai 
awful lot of advertising that sometimes i 
published. 


Mz. Fortier: This has happened quite ten 


Mr. Bannerman: Quite frequently. 


Mr. Turner: I have a file of this. They d 
get through occasionally. They may mis 
them. Mr. Newman can catch them. To m 
knowledge though we make large publishe 
draw this to our attention. | 
Mr. Bannerman: We believe it is equal] 
important to avoid inaccuracy and forms 
misleading statements in our advertisir 
columns as in our news colums and if th 
document—I see you have one in front \ 
you—has been developed over many yea 
and is the result of a great deal of experien 
in measuring the believability, fairness al 
credibility of advertising as it was Beil 
directed to the—shall we say—ordina 
reader whom we feel should not have 
approach advertising with a slide rule. I 
should be able to understand it. It should n 
mislead from something it says to somethii 
it does not say. 


Mr. Fortier: How far do you go in verifyi: 
the advocacy or accuracy of a representatior 


Mr. Turner: As far as is necessary bh 
specifically the requirements in the... 


Mr. Bannerman: I have no legal opinions: 
think it is covered on the page. If you went) 
the last paragraph it says: 


{ 
\ 
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“When the public places confidence rh alate 
certain media, this confidence embraces 
the advertising in it. Therefore it is of 
the utmost importance of the advertising 
acceptability standards set forth in this 
manual be strictly followed.” 


This is distributed to all agencies and 
national advertisers and it applies to classifed 
too. 


Mr. Fortier: Can you supply us with the 
particulars? 


Mr. Bannerman: Yes, we will leave some 
copies. 


Mr, Turner: For instance, to give you an 
example. Let us say a new drug product 
comes on the market. We will refer the initial 
advertisement to the Deputy or to a division 
of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare for an opinion. We will not carry the 
idvertisement until we get at least their opin- 
on to satisfy ourselves it is in the best inter- 
st of the reader and the public. 

I would like to make another significant 
oint if I may. A lot of our time is taken up 
vith censoring. That is they have to be 
‘pproved by the Ontario Censor Board. This 
8 one of the areas on censorship we take on. 


Mr. Fortier: I would be very interested in 
‘etting this. 


_The Chairman: I am sure you would, Mr. 
‘ortier, however I must say I promised some 
f the senators whom I know have 
ppointments .. 


Mr. Fortier: Just one last question. 


The Chairman: Do you have one last ques- 
on? This is literally the last question. 


Mr, Fortier: I will direct it to Mr. Turner 
id this is picked up from Senator McElman. 
n page 4 of the Star yesterday just out of 
triosity—we find this advertisement, and I 
lote 

THE FACTS 


MENS’ MADE-TO-MEASURE 

) SUITS AND 

EADY-MADE OVERCOATS WERE SOLD 
DURING 1969 

792 PEOPLE DID NOT SHOW UP 
HOOSE ANY OF THE 792 GARMENTS 
AND SAVE 39% OFF BEN BERKE’S 
FORMER $66 PRICE 
FINAL 3 DAYS 
$39.95 


VER 30,000 
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BEN BERKE 
DOWNTOWN TORONTO: 272 YONGE 
STREET 


Did you verify the exactness of these 
statements? 


Mr. Bannerman: We have done business 
with the Ben Berke organization for a 
number of years and they have never given 
us any reason to doubt the accuracy of any of 
their advertising statements. We therefore did 
not actually check the statement in the adver- 
tisement in question but accepted it at face 
value based on previous experience with the 
Ben Berke people. 


Mr. Fortier: I won’t push my luck and try 
another. 


The Chairman: I wil] say to you and the 
Honourable Senators and ladies and gentle- 
men, Mr. Honderich, we are grateful to you 
for having come here this morning. I may say 
I think it is an indication of our interest of 
the senators that are here. I sent a note around 
saying we were going to stay and one of them 
said he could only stay until 1.30. 


I am always anxious that you will under- 
stand that although we may not have asked 
questions on every significant and special sec- 
tion of your brief, nevertheless what you 
have said and what is contained in your brief 
will be studied and will be considered seri- 
ously before we ultimately come to the prepa- 
ration of our report. 


Meanwhile your oral testimony is a criteria 
of your overall knowledge which I think we 
at least are beginning to acquire and so per- 
haps you will accept our thanks which we 
express to you and the other people in your 
contingent. 


I would say to the senators the next meet- 
ing of the Committee is next Friday morning 
at 10 o’clock at 140 Wellington Street. 


I would also say that the next public meet- 
ing of the Committee is at 10 a.m., Tuesday 
February the 10th. That is a week from next 
Tuesday, at which time, as you know, we will 
have a round table discussion with the Uni- 
versity Student Editors whom we hope will 
gove us their comments on the Student Press 
and indeed on the media generally in Canada. 


Thank you. 
The Committee adjourned. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


“With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and Willis. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 

“With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special 
Committee. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative.” 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1969. 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 


able Senator Langlois: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 


Senate on Mass Media. 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuseday, 
February 3, 1970. 
“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 


able Senator Langlois: 

That Rule 76 (4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 10th to 19th February, 1970, both 
inclusive, and that the Committee have power to sit during sittings of 


the Senate for that period. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative.” 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
February 5, 1970. 


“With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 


able Senator Haig: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Quart and Welch be 


substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Willis on 


the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the Senate on | 


Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative.” 


Robert Fortier, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, February 10, 1970. 
(17) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman), Beaubien, Hays, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), Petten and Smith. (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Miss 
Nicola Kendall, Research Director; Mrs. Barbara Sullivan, Researcher; Mr. 
Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. 
- Ron Thompson, Vice-president, Canadian University Press; 
. George Russell, Bureau Chief, Canadian University Press; 
. David Chenoweth, Managing Editor, McGill Daily, McGill Univer- 


Allan Saxe, President, Canadian University Press; 


sity; 


. David Scott, Editor, The Gazette, University of Western Ontario; 
. Mike Smith, Editor, The Journal, St. Mary’s University, Halifax, 


Nova Scotia; 


. Allan Scarth, Editor, The Gateway, University of Alberta; 
. Lawrence Jones, Assistant Director of Information Services, Uni- 


versity of Toronto; 


. André Villeneuve, Editor, Au Fil des Evénements, Laval University; 
. Harry Thomas, Editor, McGill Reporter, McGill University. 


At 1.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman), Beaubien, Hays, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), Petten, Quart and Smith. Gh 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mrs. 
_ Barbara Sullivan, Researcher; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


. Allan Saxe, President, Canadian University Press; 

. Ron Thompson, Vice-president, Canadian University Press; 

. George Russell, Bureau Chief, Canadian University Press; 

- David Chenoweth, Managing Editor, McGill Daily, McGill Univer- 


sity; 


. David Scott, Editor, The Gazette, University of Western Ontario; 
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Mr. Mike Smith, Editor, The Journal, St. Mary’s University, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; 

Mr. Allan Scearth, Editor, The Gateway, University of Alberta; 

Mr. Lawrence Jones, Assistant Director of Information Services, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; 

Mr. André Villeneuve, Editor, Au Fil des Evénements, Laval University; 

Mr. Harry Thomas, Editor, McGill Reporter, McGill University. 


At 5.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Wednesday, February 11, 1970, 
at 10.00 a.m. f 


ATTEST: 
Pre Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. — 
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THE SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Tuesday, February 10, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


_ Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, ladies 
and gentlemen. I apologize for the delay. I 
have a set of introductory notes here some- 
where which I will struggle through to the 
best of my ability. 

We are going to turn our attention this 
morning to the university press or perhaps 
nore accurately the student press. Hopefully 
we can examine its size, scope, dimension and 
mpact. 

Our guests today are a group of people, 
whose numbers I have not counted, but who 
jlay varying roles in the university or stu- 
lent press community. 

I should make it clear at the outset 
ilthough they are not representing a student 
wress community as such, they are not here as 
lelegates or representatives of that com- 
nunity, but rather on an individual basis; I 
hink it is fair to say that they do represent a 
‘Toss section of the student press in Canada. 
‘hese people and others like them have co- 
perated with Mrs. Barbara Sullivan in pre- 
ring a background research paper on the 
tudent press in Canada. Ultimately that 
ocument will be made public. Meanwhile, of 
ourse, it is available only to the members of 
1e Committee. 

Hopefully today we can have a discussion 
hich can complement or augment that docu- 
ent. Indeed some of the views expressed 
ere may change our views on the document 
hich Mrs. Sullivan has prepared for us. 
Oday the witnesses, unlike other witnesses 
ypearing before the Committee, have not 
2€n asked to submit a formal written brief 
_ the sense the publishers of daily newspa- 
rs and others were; although we are grate- 
for one or two informal explanatory docu- 
ents which we have received from several 
' the people who are here today. 


I think if I could address myself to 
our guests for a moment that we are 
really interested today in finding out 
two things: the first, as I have mentioned, 
is your comments about the student press 
in Canada, and then secondly and as well, 
and I think equally important, we are 
interested in having your comments and 
views on the role and function of the mass 
media generally in Canada. 


I would suggest we might perhaps turn to 
that part of our discussion after lunch or 
whatever time seems propitious and I would 
hope in terms of some kind of organized 
approach we could deal with the student 
press this morning and then perhaps turn our 
attention this afternoon to your views on the 
mass media. 


I do not think that should preclude anybody 
from expressing views on the mass media 
generally this morning but, as I say, in terms 
of a simple basic organization, perhaps it 
would be more helpful to us, because this is 
really why we are here today, if we were to 
deal with the student press this morning and 
the mass media generally this afternoon. 


I do not think you should feel this is a 
restraint. I think the procedure this morning 
might be as follows: that after a brief intro- 
ductory note by me, I will just call on each of 
our guests for an opening statement and per- 
haps that opening statement could be as gen- 
eral a description as your views on the role 
and function of the student press in Canada. 


If you want to make particular reference to 
your own organization or paper, that will be 
satisfactory, but following the opening state- 
ments by each of our guests, we will turn to 
the Senators. 


I hope that we can have this morning, 
Senators, a relaxed and fairly free flow of 
exchange of ideas and opinions. I hope all of 
the Senators will express themselves as freely 
as I hope our guests will. 


If I can perhaps identify people here, as 
best I can. As a matter of fact, I think I will 
leave the identification to you because I am 


L? Sal, 
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not familiar with all of the members. We can 
start and go down my right, If that would be 
useful. 

On my immediate right we have Mr. Che- 
noweth. Just give us your name and the 
capacity in which you serve the student press 
community. 


Mr. David Chenoweth, Managing Editor, 
McGill Daily, McGill University: Dave Che- 
noweth, Managing Editor of McGill Daily. 


Mr. Lawrence Jones, Assistant Director of 
Information Services, University of Toronto: 
Larry Jones, Assistant Director, Department 
of Information Services, University of 
Toronto. 


Mr. Stewart Saxe, President, Canadian Uni- 
versity Press: Stewart Saxe, President, 
Canadian University Press. 


The Chairman: If I may at this point inter- 
rupt to say that Mr. Saxe received a formal 
invitation. Those of you who were here 
before the meeting began this morning 
observed Mr. Saxe wanted to sit with his 
colleagues. We have no objection to that, of 
course. 

Perhaps you could introduce them as well, 
Mr. Saxe, or they could introduce themselves. 


Mr. George Russell, Bureau Chief, Canadi- 
an University Press: George Russell, Bureau 
Chief, Canadian University Press. 


Mr. Ronald Thompson, Canadian University 
Press: Ron Thompson, also with the Canadian 


University Press. 


The Chairman: So we have three people 
here from the Canadian University Press. 


Mr. David Scott, Editor, The Gazette, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario: Dave Scott, 
Editor of The Gazette, University of Western 
Ontario. 


Mr. Michael Smith, Editor, The Journal, St. 
Mary’s University, Halifax: Mike Smith, 
Editor for The Journal. 


Mr. Allan Scarth, Editor, The Gateway, 
University of Alberta: Al Scarth, Editor of 
The Gateway, University of Alberta. 


Mr. Harry Thomas, Editor, McGill Report- 
er, McGill University: Harry Thomas, Editor 
of the McGill Reporter. 


The Chairman: We have one more guest 
who is not at the front but because he will be 
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speaking in French, we have put him by a 
microphone for purposes of translation. 


Will you identify yourself? 


Mr. André Villeneuve, Editor, Au Fil Des 
Evénements, Laval University: André Vil- 
leneuve, Editor, Au Fil des Evénements, 
Laval University. 


The Chairman: Thank you. I think we 
might now turn to the introductory comments 
which you may wish to make, perhaps taking 
hopefully no more than five minutes because 
we want to discuss a number of matters with 
you this morning. 

If I could have your comments, please, gen- 
tlemen, on the role and function of the Stu- 
dent Press; and if you wish to make specific 
reference to your own publication or your 
own organization, then that would be helpful. 
So, before we question each of you, perhaps 
you can deal with it in turn. So we will 
Starts t. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Might I suggest we could 
start with the Canadian University Press 
because they do not represent any newspapel 
or a locale, but the general press service of 
the university papers in Canada. 


The Chairman: If that is satisfactory with 
Mr. Saxe, it is fine with me. 


Mr. Saxe: Fine. 
The Chairman: Go ahead, please. 


Mr. Saxe: Is it necessary for anybody to ust 
a microphone? 


The Chairman: No. I think we can all hea: 
you. 


Mr. Saxe: I am sure that I should probabl; 
start with a brief introductory remark 0 
what the Canadian University Press is, Thi 
Canadian University Press was probabl 
founded somewhere before World War II—th) 
exact date I do not have, but I would imagin 
its commencement was somewhere befor 
World War II. We have papers dated fron 
1938. 

The original purpose of the founding we 
that there would be some annual meeting ai 
which the editors of the Student Press coul 
get together and decide how they could bes! 
help each other in exchanges of informatio 
of what was happening on the individu< 
campuses. 

With the growth of university campus¢ 
from the late 1950s and early 1960s, and th 
accompanying growth of the Student Press 1) 
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_Canada, the Canadian University Press took 
on a much larger role. Around 1960 it took on 
its first professional staff. In 1964 it saw the 
staff grow to three and in 1965 five full-time 
people were working out of Ottawa. 


Somewhat in the vague resemblance of 
‘Canadian Press, the Canadian University 
Press is a co-operative. We tend to be proud 
of the fact that we believe in it a little bit 
‘more in practice. The exact function of the 
organization, what it does and how it does it, 
and who does it are subject to an annual 
review, in many ways a day-to-day review, 
by the entire membership. 

The full time national officers serve as an 
executive with a consulting committee availa- 
ble if they tend to make any large changes, 
and with a set of by-laws which bind them 
very closely to the membership. If they try to 
make any additional changes, the membership 
decides those at the annual conference. The 
ronference takes place usually or regularly 
10t by by-law, around Christmas. 


_ In the same sense that the organization is a 
20-operative, the national office works as a 
sollective and that is one of the reasons I am 
10t here alone because being here alone, par- 
icularly with the title “president” attached, 
vould mystify any forum in which we 
howed up the content of what we do. 


There is no way whatsoever that I ean 
aake any individual decisions because that is 
ot the way the Canadian University Press 
vaS ever set up to be run or to continue. 


This group gives all sorts of things and also 

ollows the kind of things we are trying to do 
vith the Canadian University Press, particu- 
uly in view of the fact that in the past we 
ave noticed from C.P. reports at least, that 
1e committee has tended to see certain titled 
inctionaries from the rest of the media. In 
ther words, publishers or editors are the kind 
f people who usually appear and who talk 
lirly conveniently about their entire publica- 
on or their entire editors; the embodiment 
‘ which we decided it was particularly 
aportant that we not make the same 
istake, 


So, instead of my showing up and if not 
liking as the embodiment of the Canadian 
niversity Press at least, being read that 
ay, we decided to bring you the embodiment 
: the Canadian University Press. 


The Canadian University Press cannot in 
‘\Y Way speak for its members nor, of course, 
>» we in any way speak for what the stu- 
‘nts on the university campuses feel. We can 
‘ake Observations on what the members are 
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doing. When the members ask us, of course, 
we can represent them in some specific field. 
We have no mandate to appear before you 
representing the members in any way, so 
when we talk we talk as some sort of group 
Staff in the office, very far removed from the 
people and very far removed from most of its 
membership. 

I think with some apologies to the Senators 
and the Chairman, I would find it impossible 
in my remarks to make the division which he 
suggested at the beginning, that we talk about 
the student press and maybe later talk about 
the role and function of the mass media in 
Canada. As a matter of fact even if I did, I 
would find it impossible to make that kind of 
division away from Canada itself. 

It seems to me that to talk about the stu- 
dent press divorced from what is happening 
in its community—and I certainly do not 
think this community can be limited to the 
university—or to talk about the mass media 
primarily divorced from what is happening in 
this community is to take a very tragic 
approach. You cannot talk about the manifes- 
tations of any problem without knowing 
what the problem is or the manifestations of 
any situation without knowing what the 
Situation is. 

I would submit to you that the student press 
is a manifestation of its society and that a 
particular group in that society intimate but 
the society as a whole. I would submit further 
that the entire mass media is a manifestation 
of a particular type of society. I think that is 
important, particularly in our being present 
here and in taking a look at what the Senate 
Special Committee can possibly be accom- 
plishing and further why, in view of what 
they can possibly be accomplishing, we 
should bother showing up here, which cer- 
tainly represents the majority feeling on our 
part already, which I have no intention of 
trying to cover. 

The two page set of guidelines, which I 
presume you have in front of you, were sent 
out to the University Press. Those guidelines, 
of course, were designed to apply more to the 
traditional papers than they were to the co- 
operative, but I found one question which 
rather interested me. 

It was labelled point eight and this was: 
“Is there an “establishment” which controls 
the mass media in Canada, or any one of the 
media?” I have a feeling that question has 
shown up because somebody, drawing up this 
list of questions, has heard vague rumblings 


H 
| 
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of “radicalism” in the Student Press, and 
radicals, of course, “attack” the establish- 
ments. 


The Chairman: May I just interrupt you, 
Mr. Saxe? For your own edification that 
question in the guidelines was sent to every 
publisher and broadcaster in Canada. 


Mr. Saxe: Well, it is nice to know that 
question is spreading throughout the entire 
media. 


The Chairman: I thought you should know 
that. 


Mr. Saxe: Thank you, sir. 


Well, I found other places where the word 
“establishment” was interesting too. 


I would indeed suggest to you, to probably 
come down bluntly and quickly, that there is 
indeed an establishment which controls mass 
media in Canada; that what they control is 
the total, that it allows for no deviation what- 
soever, but that in the understanding of that 
and what I mean by that—I have a feeling 
people are going to read something into that 
that I did not mean—. I do not mean. to 
suggest that there is any establishment which 
holds regular meetings around a board table 
anywhere in Canada, at any given set of 
intervals, to decide what the mass media shall 
do or shall continue to do and review it with- 
out any deviations, which may have come up 
in the past. 

I suggest in fact that the way in which 
those board meetings take place is at a much 
more subtle level and a level which stems 
from the kind of organization which in the 
entire society we face; that in fact the mass 
media is part of a society. It is controlled to 
rule people by class, one particular class, and 
that class is the particular elite; that in fact 
we face a transformation of society because 
of the press, because of the financial costs 
involved in the press, because of its impor- 
tance, and that it is completely and totally in 
the hands of that class. 

Now, that is probably where I think one 
can talk about the role and function of the 
mass media in Canada. In saying that, I think 
it is important I say something else. I think 
that any press is going to be a reflection of 
the class of society in which it exists, and any 
mass media is going to be a direct reflection 
of the kind of society in which it exists. That 
is why I do not think the two can be talked 
about in any kind of separate formation 
whatsoever. 
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Nor do I suggest therefore, that in fact i 
any other country or organization in th 
world that we presently see, that the ma; 
media in that country represents anything bu 
the ruling class in that country. That is goin 
to be true of any country that faces a sma 
elitist ruling class that is going to face a pre; 
which talks for it and represents it, otherwis 
the press is silent. That is the totality of the 
class. 


I would suggest in Canada that may happe 
in more subtle ways than we may find i 
some other countries, but the totality is th 
same and that subtlety is very importar 
because it allows us to see mass models ¢ 
ourselves. We can convince ourselves th 
there really is freedom of the press and s 
when that freedom looks like it might t 
abused by our society under a set of rule 
the Senate hold a Special Committee. 


I do not think that the formation of an 
kind of Press Council—so they all, the Cl 
can get my remarks on the Press Council lik 
everybody else—it is on the record, if the 
want it—I do not think that the formation : 
any kind of Press Council means a thing. Tl 
people who sit on the Press Council or thi 
the Press Council is going to utilize direct 
will be the kind of people that society is, 
the first place. There is nothing changed | 
the formation of a Press Council. 


In many ways, if I could give you a som 
what imperialistic analogy because it com 
from the United States: I do not think I c 
find anything very noble about an all whi 
jury sitting in South Alabama in the trial of 
white man for kiliing a negro. It does n 
seem to me that there is anything terrib 
revolutionary about the jury meeting in th 
case. Now, 100 years after, they might n! 
have even bothered about bringing the ju) 
in; the results seem to be the same. 


The Chairman: Mr. Saxe, I hesitate to int 
rupt you at this point. I said an opening sta’: 
ment of five minutes. You have now be} 
speaking for 124 minutes. By all means CO! 
plete your statement. 

Is it your intention to have Messrs. Russ 
and Thompson speak as well? 


| 


Mr. Saxe: I do not... 


The Chairman: That being so, why do yy 
not take 15 minutes and finish in two anc? 
half minutes, if you can. If you need long’; 


take it. I do not want to be arbitrary on 


| 


thing, but there are a lot of other people 
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Mr. Saxe: I do think that throughout the 
_remainder of the session, I will have some 
‘observations and remarks to make about the 
‘student press as someone who has been 
involved in the Student Press for a long time, 
‘and as an observer of the Student Press, and 
‘mainly because you paid my way here. 


I think the student press offers, as I said in 
my opening remarks, a somewhat unique 
possibility. The student press, unlike the so- 
called professional mass media, or at least 
large scale mass media—can be captured by a 
‘small vociferous minority, usually identified 
as radicals, much easier than any of the other 
media can. In this society the only productive 
press, the only worthwhile press is going to 
be a press which comes from such a small 
vociferous minority and that it is in this way 
that the student press remains unique. The 
way in which it is run; the way in which its 
customers are chosen, the way in which con- 
trols are imposed over them and the cost 
involved in printing it lend it to the sort of 
event happenings which occurs in every part 
of the mass media; despite claims from some 
Zovernment circles that the C.B.C. has also 
aad that happen to them. 


_I think then it is in that context that at 
some point we may want to talk about the 
student press and what function the student 
yress can have in our society; indeed to what 
imits can it possibly be a revolutionary 
wress? Obviously, while not varying very 
nuch in my words, what I am calling for is 
ome form of revolution. 


_ Before I finish, I caution against—particu- 
arly because of the brevity of my words—the 
vossibility that any of these words can be 
oisunderstood and in a particularly narrow 
rame. By revolution, I am not therefore sug- 
‘esting that we pick up arms and perform 
tussian 1917 action in Canada in 1970. The 
ountries are not the same. The results would 
ot be the same and the reasons for the revo- 
ition are not the same. 


Nor am I suggesting that we call for the 
ontrol of a small vociferous minority. I sug- 
est one elite simply would be taken over by 
nother elite. I think the constructional way in 
‘hich that happens and the process in which 
is engaged in is crucial, and that it is in 
ict from that process I suggest the antithesis 
{that usual process that I have been calling 
_ antithesis, but that process in the first 
ace. 


Any control of the press in Canada—in fact 
1y Control of the entire society in Canada— 
‘ fact the oppression and exploitation of 
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most of the people in Canada comes from 
some sort of a ruling elite control—that is, as 
I say, from around those board tables. Those 
board tables exist in many ways but it is 
done through a process; and it is only in 
looking at that and in looking at the subtle- 
ties of that process we can understand exactly 
why some sort of antithesis is needed. 


I think we would like to—and we will try 
to do that within some sort of time limit— 
offer at least some series of proof or evidence, 
if you like, in a very academic sense of what 
we are trying to say. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Russell: From the things I have heard 
I will not obviously be given the time and I 
will not go into them all now. There are other 
reasons why I cannot go into all of them 
because looking around I see a number of 
names, tags or plaques of the Senators sup- 
posedly on the Commission, have changed 
from the names that I was able to get before, 
which was on the letterhead on the letters we 
have received. 

I just went into this last night. Some of the 
Senators are not here. At that time it began 
to appear that maybe the Senate Commis- 
sion’s Senators met over the lunch hour in 
order to discuss the dealings of an organiza- 
tion called Denison Mines Limited, whose 
directors include besides J. Wilson Berry, 
Charles F. W. Burns, F. H. Jowsey, Edward 
A. Merkle, Louis R. Perini, Anthony Roman 
and B. E. Willoughby, the Hon. Harry A. 
Willis, who is written on the letterhead, the 
Hon. Louis De G. Giguere, who was listed on 
the letterhead I saw, the Hon. D. Keith Davey, 
which is also listed on the letterhead I saw, 
and strangely enough these board rooms seem 
to make these economic bedfellows of the 
strangest people, the Hon. George A. Drew. 


The Chairman: I would agree with that 
statement. 


Mr. Fortier: Maybe you could point out 
that it is Denison Mines that convinced the 
Senate Committee to remove these people 
from its membership. 


The Chairman: I was going to let you finish 
your statement. I would only point out that if 
you had received an up-to-date list of the 
membership of the Committee, you would 
have realized that neither Senator Willis nor 
Senator Giguére is on the Committee. 


Mr. Russell: I mention Senator Desruis- 
seaux is no longer on the committee. 
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The Chairman: Senator Desruisseaux is not 
on the committee. 


Mr. Russell: His name was also on the let- 
terhead. His corporate relations went through 
TRON. + 


Mr. Fortier: He is not on the committee. 


The Chairman: I do not see too much point 
in reading his corporate relations. If you want 
to put them on the record you can, by all 
mens. 

I see you have the Financial Post Directory 
of Directors. Perhaps you can table it and 
save a great deal of time. 


Mr. Russell: If I felt it would have any 
effect... 


The Chairman: I do not want to interrupt 
you. You carry on. We will be very, very 
patient. 


Mr. Russell: Well, I think the point is made. 
Anyway, whether or not Senator Desruis- 
seaux is in the room or not. 


The Chairman: Senator Desruisseaux is not 
only not in the room, he is not a member of 


the Committee. 


Mr. Russell: His name at one point 
appeared on the letterhead as a member of 
the Committee as late as October 28, by 
which time the Commission, I believe, had 
spoken to me. 


The Chairman: No. This is wrong. Our first 
public meetings were on the 9th of December. 


Mr. Russell: O.K. We will leave that for 
now. That would be correct because there are 
only four or maybe five Senators here now. 


Mr. Fortier: Six, Mr. 
record will be correct. 


Chairman, so the 


The Chairman: Why do you not read my 
entire list of directorships? For your informa- 
tion, you just have. 


Senator Smith: Read mine too. 


The Chairman: Why did you not look up 
Senator Smith’s? I will look his up. 


Senator Smith: Look up Senator Macdonald 
as well from Nova Scotia. 


Mr. Russell: I would rather not take up that 
time now. We can analyse them as they 
become due. 
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The Chairman: Well, I will be curious to 
know. Are you a director of any company, 
Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: No. 


The Chairman: And you have read my 
entire list. | 


Mr. Russell: I didn’t read your whole list. . | 
/ 


The Chairman: You did not read Central 
Hospital. 


Mr. Russell: I did not read “Keith DRED 
Limited”’. | 


The Chairman: I am not a director of that 


Mr. Russell: That is the only reason I founc 
this out. You will have to check with the 
Financial Post. : 


The Chairman: Does that complete yow 
presentation, Mr. Saxe? 


Mr. Saxe: I think probably that is some sor| 
of form. 


The Chairman: You made reference to thi 
brevity of your remarks. I hope that through 
out the day you will have ample opportunit; 
to expand upon them and so will your col 
leagues, and if you wish to farm out question 
to your colleagues, that is fine with me. 


Senator Beaubien: Well, when are we goin 
to be able to ask questions? 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Beaubien, | 
agree that the opening statement was muc 
longer then we had anticipated but this is a 
organization rather than an individual pape 
and I think in fairness to the other people wh 
are here, we did say there would be openir 
statements and I think we should have them. 

If I may say for the record if you coul 
confine your statements to five minutes, Wi! 
would be grateful. 


Mr. Scott: For the record, I would be wil 
ing to forego my opening five minute =" 
ment and have the questioning. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Mr. Chairman, since I a) 
not reading from any prepared statement, 
will be talking off the top of my head. 
would just like to point out one thing | 
opening here, I am the only active represent 
tive of a college newspaper. This is not ¢ 
editor-in-chief so my editor has requested n 
to say anything I might say is not at & 
binding on him, so bear that in mind, please. | 
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I actually do not know where to begin. The 
college press has been an interest of mine 
for—I have been in it now for five years. It 
is an area of media I think personally 
deserves much more support than has been 
given in North America and Canada, so I am 
apt to be probably over-wordy on the whole 
thing. 

Actually I would like to confine any com- 
ments I may make to the student press, 
although any comments I may make on the 
aational press, I will leave to questions. I was 
me of the people that submitted an informal 
wrief and that in itself rambles quite a bit 
yecause to give a cohesive picture of the stu- 
lent press in Canada from any point of view, 
s highly difficult. 

There are a couple of points I would like to 
nake and I will probably, in order to make 
hem more adequately, make direct reference 
0 the McGill Daily and a little recent history. 

will allow you to draw conclusions. If you 
vant to ask me for my conclusions on this, or 
{I may challenge you on what your conclu- 
ions are later, I would appreciate it. 

The McGill Daily is right now the oldest 
ollege daily in Canada and services a 
iarket of some 14,000 students. We have 
ften been, especially over the last three 
ears, I would say one of the most prominent, 
t times, influences in the student press, for 
ick of a better term. 

This fall the editor of the McGill Daily was 

red after only three days as editor of the 
laily on the grounds he had not registered as 
student. It was interesting. This is the first 
me that any student body has been success- 

u in firing the student editor at McGill 
‘though in the five years of my attendance at 
(eGill, every year, every single year, there 
as been major attempts to fire its editor by 
udents. 

McGill itself has only made one attempt to 
‘scipline the Daily and that was over what is 
»w known as the Allnutt-Fekete case, and I 
sure McGill highly regretted ever doing it 
cause it created an awful lot of bad 
‘Iblicity. 

The reason I make these remarks is to point 
(it a form of agreement with a statement 
‘at Mr. Saxe made and that is that the mass 
‘edia represents the ruling class, or reflects 
fe ruling class. I agree with this in terms of 
le campus, if you are later on involved with 
te term “ruling class’, that the student press 
b, often reflects. 
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A group of students who through their own 
ambitions, or interests, or inclinations have 
come to, at least in the public eye, dominate 
the campus—do not read into this any neces- 
sary condemnation of the group,—but we are 
and we have been for too often a narrow 
group. 

The student press in Canada is 
cal thing. 

The student press— C.U.P.—the Canadian 
University Press—I do not think Mr. Saxe 
would agree with me—formally disclaims the 
concept of what generally is termed “objec- 
tive reporting”. Nobody can disagree that no 
man can be totally, totally objective to him- 
self. We all have biases but in the form that 
this has taken in the student press of Canada, 
it seems that the student press in Canada has 
taken upon itself the job of educating the 
Canadian student. 

My personal objection to so much of what 
is in the student press in Canada—and some- 
thing which I have, to dramatize a little, 
fought against, at McGill, is that the student 
press of Canada is undoubtedly one of the 
most arrogant groups ever to be seen. Arro- 
gance in itself is never necessarily wrong. 
The form of arrogance displayed here and the 
arrogance in deciding to educate the student 
are such that we, a small group—can control 
the press because the controls of the student 
press on the campus are nil. We are undoubt- 
edly the freest press in Canada, the fewest 
economic controls, the fewest local controls, 
and actually the fewest social controls in 
their own environment. 

We have captive audiences which is both a 
boon and a bane because when we are given 
a captive audience, it must contribute to our 
upkeep. We do have some responsibility to 
reflect this group as they desire, not as too 
many of us, who are active in the student 
press, want to reflect them or to educate 
them, or to guide them. 

Education by statement of facts and a pre- 
sentation of different interpretation of facts is 
one thing. Education by ideology, which 
seems to have been the hallmark of the stu- 
dent press—of a certain section of the student 
press in Canada in the last five years at least, 
is one of the worst perversions of the press 
ever seen. 

This is a blow directed to the student press 
by a member of the student press. 

In my brief I have also stated I do not 
believe any other organization except the 
Students’ society should ever attempt to disci- 


also a politi- 
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pline the press. In the hands of ideologists the 
Student Press has been irritating, admittedly, 
very irritating at times, but it is ineffective. 
The student press has a potential beyond 
most other presses simply because of our 
freedom but this potential can only be recog- 
nized when we are effective and effectiveness, 
no matter what your political aim, requires 
moderation and requires taking into consider- 
ation your audiences. This consideration most 
presses are not taking into consideration and 
therefore it has become ineffective. Concrete 
proof of this ineffectiveness is hard to give. I 
ean only state from five years experience. I 
can only state what I know from the new 
management of the McGill Daily. 


Whereas last year when the Daily was 
distributed across Canada for free, at 
five o’clock in the evening you could see 
thousands of Daily’s lying there untouched. 
Our readership has picked up this year 
immensely. Our advertising has correspond- 
ingly increased. And the receipts for us have 
correspondingly increased. 

The very fact the student press in McGill 
has been nearly destroyed in terms of effec- 
tiveness, (we will have to try and rebuild for 
years), is demonstrated by the fact that in 
1964 when McGill raised the fee $100, the 
Student Council through the help of the 
McGill Daily, managed to mobilize a massive 
protest which got a reconsideration of the fee 
increase. This year we have written a number 
of articles and editorials upon the fact that 
McGill University, firstly because of certain 
educational developments in the Province of 
Quebec is in the process of totally cutting 
themselves off from the rest of Canada and 
the rest of the world. The reaction of the 
campus has been nil. 

We seem to be coming into a period of 
student apathy where the student is just sick 
and tired of everything. In my opinion the 
student press is largely to blame. 

We have a very great potential. We have a 
great role to play. We are the only press in 
Canada which attempts in any way to investi- 
gate university environment. This is a serious 
condemnation of the Canadian press simply 
because the university environment is crucial 
to our society; and what is going on at 
university. 

Whether you agree or disagree or whether 
you agree with my personal stand or not, 
whether the university should be changed or 
not, we at least should examine it. The fact is 
that the university is only examined basically 
by the student press and by its own organs 
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or disruptions occur, then we find the crea- 
tion of stereotypes. 


The fact is that we are the only public 
communications organ dealing with this—my 
apologies to the university press, which is 
finally emerging, the McGill Reporter is a 
good example of that—leaves us in a position 
of great potential importance. Unfortunately 
it is my opinion that the Canadian university 
press, not the organization, but the college 
press in Canada has destroyed itself and has 
abrogated most of its responsibilities. 


In my brief I said, just to cap it off; to 
quote myself: 
“Altogether, the student press has been 
put (and put itself) in an increasingly 
difficult position over the last decade. 
Due to its excessive political nature, it 
has created a massive credibility gap, 
both in its own environment and in terms 
of the general public. This will not be 
changed until the Student Press grows up 
and learns that effective reporting and 
communication requires a greater self- 
discipline than has yet been evidenced.” 


and by nobody else, save when 3 


This is all I have to say, I have made some 
wide generalizations, I will probably have tc 
clarify a number of them later. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Chenoweth, as he has mentioned, i' 
the Managing Editor of the McGill Daily. 

Next to him is Mr. Lawrence Jones, As 
sistant Director of Information Services, Uni 
versity of Toronto. 


Mr. Jones: I wonder if it would be worth: 
while to have the other student editors con 
tinue and then perhaps I can speak. 


The Chairman: I have no objection to that 
if they do not. 
Mr. Scott, why do you not go next? 


Mr. Scott: All right. 


The Chairman: Indentify your name an 
your paper. 


Mr. Scott: My name is Dave Scott. I ar 
Editor of The Gazette, in the City of Londor| 

My remarks will be very brief because any 
thing that is said before this committee wil 
probably turn out to be a cliche. I thin 
there have been hundreds and thousands ¢ 
cliches uttered before the Senate Committe) 
on Mass Media since it began. 
{ 
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Mr. Chenoweth is not representative of the 
student press in Canada. He made that fairly 
obvious himself. Some of his ideas of how the 
student press is abrogating its responsibilities 
and how it is an infant and it has to grow up 
is matched pretty well by his feeling about 
what a newspaper is within the university 
environment; his feeling that the Daily “ser- 
vices a market”; the fact he would consider 
the success of theDaily is increasing because 
its advertising rates are going up, that would 
nerely indicate to me maybe the advertisers 
nelieve there are a lot of people to be 
reached. It does not mean they respect or 
lisrespect the Daily, one way or the other . 

_ However, I will not turn this into a 
larangue against the Daily, I have a fairly 
ow opinion of it as a newspaper. 

Within the context of my own newspa- 
er... 


Mr. Chenoweth: Can I answer that? 


_ The Chairman: He wants to know if he will 
ave an opportunity to answer. In the ques- 
ion period you will. 


Mr. Scott: Iam sure he will reply. 

As it affects The Gazette which is isolated, 
ae staff and myself feel isolated from the 
est of Canada probably more so than the 
[cGill Daily feels isolated from the rest of 
anada; London is a peculiar town. It is a 
iarket research town which I think most 
eople in business would realize. It is a good 
lace to test your detergents and the kind of 
eople who live there and the kind of people 
ho go to university there are a direct reflec- 
on of that. 

The Gazette in the past has perhaps had in 
S Own small sphere of influence a worse 
‘putation than the Daily used to have, 
ostly for smut. Three or four years ago The 
azette was burned publicly by a large group 
‘students at the university, and the morality 
luad was very up-tight about the newspaper. 
t that time The Gazette was a titillation, 
mething you would not take home to your 
rents but you would giggle about in your 
‘Sidence room. That was the kind of newspa- 
“rit was. It had no information but it had a 
+ of childish patter which indeed reflected 
'e education of the people who ran it. In 
‘ct, the people who ran it had very little 
‘ueation although they were in university. 
Over a three year period we have built The 
\Wzette up to what we would consider to be 
‘ organ of opinion and information and I 
pe to go a lot further than it has even this 
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year with me as editor. We have tried to 
reflect the fact that people at university, 
although it is very rarely demonstrated, are 
somehow educated people, who would be 
willing to accept or if not accept at least 
discuss other ideas and ideologies. 

We are also basing it on the belief that 
people who worked in a student newspaper in 
particular had the right to say what they 
wished to say by reason of the amount of 
work that they put into that newspaper. 

Now, we discussed this for a very long 
time. We hashed it over quite a bit, about 
what right did we have to express our ideas, 
or were we supposed to merely reflect the 
ideas of the students of the university? We 
came down pretty firmly on the idea that we 
were not to be a reflection of the university. 
We were to be leaders. 


In other words, we were to demonstrate to 
people what we believe. We were to demon- 
strate what our ideas were, how we formed 
them and what we believed to be true. I think 
probably everybody in the room would agree 
that truth is probably what a newspaper is 
supposed to be about. 

We did not feel we have any necessity to 
reflect what people who are at university had 
to say. If those people wanted the newspaper 
to reflect what they had to say, then they had 
every opportunity, in the structure of news- 
paper, to come in and work for us. In other 
words, they could come in and take over the 
newspaper, if they wanted to. 

It is such an unstructured medium that I 
am the managing editor in the space of a year 
and a half with no experience when I started. 
Now, the fact is that anyone at the university 
could come in. And the fact is that only about 
30 people ever do, and those 30 people, I 
think, by reason of that, have the right to say 
what they wish to say, everything short of 
criminal libel, quite frankly, and to put forth 
their views to put forth their beliefs and to 
put forth an ideology, if they care to. 

Now, if the students at the university do 
not care to listen to that ideology—I think 
they would be admitting their narrow-mind- 
edness if they did not—if they would like 
another ideology to be presented, or if they 
wanted no ideology to be presented, they 
have the opportunity to get rid of it. 

The Gazette is perhaps different from other 
newspapers in Canada. In fact, I am sure it is, 
in that the students do not pay for it. We are 
a disgustingly rich newspaper. Interim financ- 
ing is provided by student funds, which is 
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included in the students fees at the beginning 
of the year and at the end of the year The 
Gazette breaks even and they should proba- 
bly make money. We will try to find a way to 
spend that money before the end of the year 
comes. As it is now, we are receiving so much 
advertising, it is becoming a burden to us. So, 
in other words, The Gazette does not cost the 
students anything. 

Now, whether or not you say the students 
really do own the newspaper is another 
matter altogether. We do not parade any Stu- 
dent Council line. Any editorial opinions are 
editorial opinions worked out in a staff con- 
text in some sort of attempt at staff democra- 
cy, although it has not been carried very far 
at The Gazette. 

Now, in the final analysis most of the 
editorial opinions, I suppose, are mine because 
I write them. 

We attempt to present the news in a fair 
way. I do not believe in objectivity because I 
think the word has lost its meaning. Fairness 
is the only way. People from the time they 
are born have preconceptions in their own 
minds and those preconceptions cannot help 
but be reflected in the way they write and the 
way they perceive something. Therefore, 
objectivity is impossible to achieve. 

Anyone who says let us try to be as objec- 
tive as possible, is begging the question. Let 
us try to be as fair as possible. In our news 
coverage we try to be as fair as possible. We 
delineate news coverage from opinion on the 
editorial pages and I think that is the full 
extent of my responsibility. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Scott, as I 
have already mentioned, is the Editor of The 
Gazette of the University of Western Ontario. 

Next to him is the Editor of the St. Mary’s 
Journal, St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Mr. 
Mike Smith. 


Mr. Smith: I did not come in with any set 
preconceptions as to what I was going to say. 


The Chairman: Do not feel you must say 
anything. 


Mr. Smith: No. I have some things I want 
to say although my presentation may be a 
little disjointed. One point, Mr. Davey, is that 
we are not the St. Mary’s Journal any more. 
We are The Journal. 


The Chairman: I apologize, of course. 


Mr. Smith: First of all, I would like to 
make several maybe basic assumptions in the 
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way of how I think a student newspaper 
should operate. The first of these is that the 
basic purpose of any newspaper is to repre- 
sent an accurate reflection of the real world. 
That is what is out there—to present a reflec- 
tion of that world as it affects the people that 
the newspaper is being read by. 

Now, that relates to the campus because oj 
course, the campus is not a segment of the 
world which is off somewhere in some white 
tower. It is, in fact, a segment of that world 
You might note that generally the university 
campus is the upper middle class segment o: 
that world, but that is a detail at this time 
Within the campus, the students are a majori 
ty and are, particularly in the situation that - 
am in, a looked-down-upon majority becaus: 
our university administration is very pater 
nalistic; paternalistic to the point of bein; 
willing to throw three girls out of residenc 
rather than sit down and negotiate the prob 
lems, and they threw three girls out of resi 
dence this fall in a move which I can onl; 
describe as some sort of hostage hold. 


Senator Beaubien: What did the girls do? 


Mr. Smith: As I remember they cried an 
went home. 


Senator Beaubien: What did they do to ge 
thrown out? 


Mr. Smith: That situation was one in whic 
the administration refused to negotiate 0 
residence regulations and residence regulé 
tions... 


Senator Beaubien: You are begging th 
question. i) 


The Chairman: The question period com« 
later, Senator Beaubien. 


Mr. Smith: So that the university campl 
being part of the world is generally a refle 
tion of the world and, of course, the politic 
divisions of that world are reflected, et ceter 
et cetera, but the university also reflects tl 
screw-ups of the real world. That is about tl 
only word I can think of. It reflects the con 
partmentalized way we look at things. | 

A good example, of course, would be spol 
where it is compartmentalized. Sports is som 
thing you look at on television but it is n 
something you do yourself. . 

The role of the university press then, as 
would see it, would be to provide accuré) 
information about the contradictions whi’ 
develop and which face people in the unive 
sity environment. That is, paternalistic 3° 
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‘ministrations, of course, as opposed to matu- 
rity and independence. Contradictions between 
so-called education and lectures; the con- 
tradictions between faculty parking lots and 
student parking lots, if you will; these contra- 
dictions opposed to a general world view 
which says “all men are equal and all men 
are free’. 

What I am trying to say is that the univer- 

sity presents certain ideologies. By ideology 
[I mean the basic study of ideas which says 
that—in the work of the American Constitu- 
ion—“‘Men have a right to life, liberty and 
she pursuit of happiness”, and having said 
shat proceeds to deny it completely. That, of 
sourse, is a function of the world. 
_ Our job then, or the job of a good newspa- 
ver and particularly the job of the student 
lewspaper is to provide factual information 
vhich will point out these particular contra- 
lictions in the hope that with analysis and 
nterpretation people will become sufficiently 
\p-tight to do something about it rather than 
it back and saying “we cannot do anything 
bout that”. 


_I think that is all I have to Say. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Smith is 
le Editor of The Journal, St. Mary’s Univer- 
ty, Halifax. 

The final student editor we have with us is 
te editor of The Gateway, University of 
Iberta, Mr. Allan Scarth. 


Mr. Scarth: I think I have a letterhead 
hich includes the senators’ names as late as 
‘nuary 30. It might be possible to change. 


Mr. Fortier: No money. 


Mr. Scarth: We had to stop printing for a 
ne this year too. 


The Chairman: You know the feeling, Mr. 


‘ 


Mr. Scarth: The comment that Mr. Che- 
yweth made that he was a representative 
(tor, I am an editor-in-chief and as with 
Ir. Seott, I do not represent their views. We 
ted to get a little bit of a collection going in 
(nservative Alberta. 

The first comment I am going to make is on 
Snator O’Leary’s statement from the original 
fidelines which goes something to the 
€tent—no freedom—he was speaking of the 
fedom of the press—includes the right of 
Fvilege—the right to enter the society 
&inting that privilege, 
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If journalists follow that kind of ethic, and 
to a certain amount they do, we are not going 
to get anywhere, student or otherwise 
journalists. 

The second thing is what is The Gateway 
trying to do and what is news? The basic 
problem going around is that people think 
that the press should be—in the words of last 
year’s Gateway editor—“g responsible press, 
not a biased political press”. I think what is 
being ignored in statements like that is that if 
you want to call it a sin, the sin of omission is 
just as bad as the sin of commission. 

In other words, if you are going to be safe 
in your coverage, treat the thing in the non- 
political fashion, you are supporting an 
ideology just as strongly as this, you have 
come on the other side and argue for a differ- 
ent ideology. 

Now, I think underneath what The Gateway 
is trying to do is to tell the students that they 
are niggers. I think probably the Senators if 
they read their own Hansard will be familiar 
with that term. They have lost their guts and 
the whole bit after 12 years or more of sin, so 
that brings the Gateway to a definition of 
what is news. 

Now, they realize they are a small group of 
people. They know they want to tell the stu- 
dents they are niggers and yet they know 
that the students do not think that way. They 
know they will be accused of Fascism if this 
small group tries to tell them the truth; so to 
get out of that hang-up, they ignore it. The 
main news becomes student union news. It 
becomes a tenure dispute. It becomes when 
the swimming pool is going to be open on the 
campus, and that is a fact. 

The press is not going to get anywhere 
doing that. At the same time I will agree 
there is a service function if you treat the 
campus news. You are an information media; 
but if you are not going to be agitative, you 
have lost the only alternative to the daily 
professional press. 


Now, that pretty well takes it as far as The 
Gateway is concerned. The fear of being 
undemocratic perpetuates the surface, safe 
coverage of news, when you are afraid of 
hurting somebody or Ooverstepping your 
bounds, so I will agree with Mr. Scott. 


To bring it specifically down to the Gate- 
way, I want to make a point here—I do not 
think there is such a thing as a university 
press. There is the student press, which is a 
very important point. At least at the U. of A. 
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the administration has no use for a free press, 
and I will back that up with specific 
examples. 

There was a cartoon, this is the cartoon 
here, that was published in the U.B.C. origin- 
ally and is a cartoon on the Vietnam war, 
which uses a sexual connotation to get across 
the point of view. 


Now, that cartoon appeared in four or five 
student newspapers before our printing ser- 
vice co-ordinator refused to print it. 


Now, I do not want to make the point this 
cartoon is important. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sorry. Who refused to 
print this? 


Mr. Scarth: The printing services co- 
ordinator. He is in charge of the printing 
shop. 

The point I want to make is what ensued 
after that refusal. Then we were forced to 
publish a blank space with a little note saying 
he considered this objectionable. He didn’t 
raise legal reasons. He said “I consider this 
objectionable, in poor taste’. 

Now, it was appealed by myself to the 
Vice-President in charge of Finance and Ad- 
ministration. He is directly under the Presi- 
dent and he is the final boss over the print 
shop. He refused to print it so we took it to 
the general faculty council with two parts to 
the motion: one, that the university install an 
appeal board. The appeal board would be 
composed of faculty, administration and stu- 
dents. This was a suggestion which came 
from the student union president which to me 
had a great deal to say for it. 

In other words, if there was a hassle over 
printing something this board, composed of 
the whole university, could be gone to for an 
appeal by the paper. 

Now, the general faculty council, which is a 
major governing body at the University of 
Alberta, refused that. They laughed at it. 
They did not think it was a good idea and 
that is how open they are. So whether we 
want to print a poor taste cartoon is not the 
point. The point is that when you do some- 
thing that really gets somebody upset—for 
example, if we really slammed somebody in a 
political sense you could have the print shop 
carry out that same kind of action with com- 
plete impunity. We were working for student 
control of the press on a small specific exam- 
ple and we got nowhere, so that is the state 
of the freedom. It is still being appealed. It 
goes to the Board of Governors. I doubt they 
will give their approval. 
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That is all I have. 


The Chairman: Mr. Scarth, are you going t 
table this with the committee? 


| 
| 


Mr. Scarth: Yes. Do you want some mori) 
copies? 


The Chairman: We simply need the one. | 
think it would be useful for our record. 


Senator Beaubien: May I see it, please? 


The Chairman: Now, we have three mor 
people to hear from. I am going to ask then! 
to take about the same amount of time an 
then when we have heard from them I thin] 
we will break for a moment before we begi 
the questioning to give the reporter a break. | 

The next group we are going to hear fron 
are representatives of the administrations 
The first is Mr. Larry Jones, Assistant Direc 
tor of Information Services, University o 


Toronto. 
Mr. Jones: As Assistant Director of th 
Department of Information, I have a due 


function. I am the editor and I am also 
press relations officer, for lack of a bette 
term. Our department is responsible for th 
relations of the University of Toronto wit 
the press. I should explain first that I ar 
speaking strictly for the University of Toron 
to. I do not pretend to be able to say what th 
policies are of over 40-odd degree-grantin 
universities in Canada. 

In our work as special relations officers, w 
deal with the student press on the campu 
exactly as we do with the media downtow1 
There are at the University of Toronto tw 
campus-wide student-operated communi¢atial 
services—the Varsity, published three times | 
week during the winter session and abot 
three times during the summer, and the U. ‘ 
T. Radio which carries closed circuit rad 
programs to various student gathering plac‘ 
on the campus. 

Our department is responsible for the di 
semination of news of the University, partici) 
larly—I may as well say it—administratio) 
news, the administration side of the issuc 
factual statements, announcements of all kinc 
to the various “publics”. We have, we think, 
particular responsibility to the taxpayer ‘ 
most of our money comes from the taxpayer 
especially the taxpayers of the Province ‘ 
Ontario, to our alumni, to our staff and to ol 
students. We reach these people in variol 
ways. As publishers we have three public: 
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tions on a regular issue each aimed at a dif- 
ferent audience and also through the public 
press. 

This year we had 26,000 full-time students 
and 8,000 part-time students. We have a staff, 
academic and non-academic, of approximately 
9,000. Last summer there were 10,000 students 
aking summer courses. This year there will be 
11,000. 

All these students have access to the Varsi- 
y and to the U. of T. Radio. For these rea- 
ions we feel it is pretty important to deal 
vith the student press exactly as we deal 
vith the daily newspapers, television stations 
ind radio stations. Everything we do, every- 
hing we release and everything we say goes 
o the Varsity and to the U. of T. Radio 
utomatically. We sometimes alert the student 
aedia in advance of something we think may 
ie of special interest to the students and we 
ive them material quickly especially if the 

ress is facing a publishing deadline. We have 
n occasion held releases up a day or two in 
rder that a student paper and radio station 
ould use it before or at the same time as the 
aily press. 
One of the major news stories that the 
niversity of Toronto in recent years was the 
»port of the Commission on University Gov- 
snment. This came out on a Sunday after- 
oon and copies were printed. The press run 
| the University of Toronto was completed 
y three o’clock in the afternoon of Sunday 
‘ternoon. One hour later we had copies 
dwn on the office of the Varsity and at U. of 
. Radio, and then we took them to the daily 
‘ess and the television and radio stations. 
When we have a news conference—we do 
%t do this very often because it is a highly 
ver-used technique—the Varsity and the U. 
_T. Radio are automatically invited. 

We always welcome any student reporters 
_ our offices and our only complaint is we 
ardly ever see them. If they are covering the 
‘mpus, they do not include us in their cover- 
‘e very often. 

We do not try to stop or block any inter- 
‘ews with any administrator on the campus 
l' acting as an intermediary in this way. In 
“er words, you set this thing up. If an inter- 
\2w is desired with the President, we try to 
‘range it, but we do not stop them. We do 
It feel everything should go through us. We 
€ not entirely agree with that. | 

We do not always agree with the treatment 
fren to us in the student press of the news 
tit we supply, but that is their business. 
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They have the right to present the news as 
they see fit, just as we have the right to 
present it in our own way in our own publi- 
cations. And a story we think is important 
may not be used or presented in a way which 
offends our editorial sensibility does not affect 
our open-door policy. I think if there is any 
department or division of the University of 
Toronto which has an open door, it is the 
Department of Information. When the student 
editors were speaking about it, I do not think 
I heard one of them complain about any inter- 
ference by their administration of their right 
to access to the news. So to sum LID Re 


The Chairman: They are not through yet, 
Mr. Jones. 


Mr. Jones: The student media have the 
same right of access to the university 
administration for news as any other media. 
They have no more and they have no less, 
and we are treating them accordingly. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Jones. 


Next we have the editor of Au Fil des 
Evéenements, Laval University, Mr. André 
Villeneuve. 


Mr. Villeneuve: Yes. I think, Mr. Chairman, 
you will have to use your earphones. 


The Chairman: Yes. By all means speak in 
French. We are quite prepared. 


Mr. André Villeneuve, Information attaché 
of Laval University, Editor of “Au fil des 
Evénements”: Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak 
to you about a rather special situation regard- 
ing student newspapers in Quebec, at least 
where the French press is concerned. The 
people from McGill may do the same regard- 
ing the English press. 

We have a special situation in the sense 
that there no longer exists, either at the Uni- 
versity of Montreal or Laval University, a 
so-calied well set up student organization. 

The student body as such can no longer be 
defined and, consequently, this student body 
which financed the student newspapers in the 
two main French-language universities has a 
result caused Le Quartier Latin to disappear 
locally in Montreal and Le Carabin at Laval 
University. Through USEP, a student organi- 
zation which brought together the students in 
Quebec universities and colleges, Le Quartier 
Latin has become a _ provincial newspaper 
promoting certain ideologies even though 
USEP, as a Quebec student organization has 
ceased to exist. Le Quartier Latin went on a 
commercial basis. On campuses, this situation 
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creates a rather special problem. At the pres- 
ent time, the lack of funds justifies the 
absence of a student newspaper and the uni- 
versity is attempting to remedy the situation 
and to fill, at least partially, the roles which 
the student newspaper played. This situation 
is problematic because the university, since it 
edits the newspaper itself, cannot but pro- 
mote the value system which its administra- 
tive body endorses and maintains. 


The fact remains that, for almost a year 
already we have been constantly endeavour- 
ing to allow greater student participation in 
the planning of the newspaper which the uni- 
versity puts out and that, on the other hand, 
we are not assuming any kind of control over 
anything which a student, or a student group, 
may write in the newspaper itself. 


We believe this to be important for several 
reasons because, though society has specific 
information requirements, they cannot be 
defined in the same way for a university 
society, because here again the word is 
distorted. 


The university is not a society; it is an 
artificial environment where we find almost 
all ideologies, whether they be economic, 
excessively permeable, very heterogeneous. 
Indeed, it is a sort of laboratory in which 
society constitutes the basis for experiments. 
It then becomes of prime importance that a 
student press, or semi-student press, be able, 
easily and without constraint, to analyze the 
world around it, to criticize it when neces- 
sary, to promote new values, and to do so 
with full freedom of action. 


If we go back to the comment by Senator 
O’Leary who stipulates that it is not a right 
to revile the society that believes it, we 
should also bear in mind that the university 
environment is one which seeks, but it does 
not involve only seeking, but the discovery 
and dispensing of new values which may, in 
some cases, even be an extension of the 
values which a society currently holds. 


Someone said that the university was the 
nation’s forum. The fact remains that this is 
still true and that, of all the media, the stu- 
dent press in particular must be its instru- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, I make these comments 
especially to point out the difficulty that a 
member of a university administration has in 
being both the editor of an official newspaper 
and someone who tries to perform certain 
functions which the student press used to 
perform, 
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This situation is paradoxical, even abno1 
mal, and means should be found at our un 
versity level to make a press controlled b 
the students economically possible withou 
outside advertising revenue, or other contr 
mechanisms. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 


Finally we have the Editor of the McGi 
Reporter, Mr. Harry Thomas. 


Mr. Thomas: Thank you, Mr. Davey. 


I think I should start with a brief explan: 
tion of what the McGill Reporter is and ho 
it came into being because I think that we ai 
still quite a unique publication in the ac: 
demic world within Canada, and within tk 
United States; although many universities } 
various ways have tried to do a similar kir 
of thing that we are working at. | 


Back to the comment that Mr. Chenowe’ 
made about the past history of the Daily, 
would like to state that the reason we ¢ 
exist, I suppose, in a sense the fact I have tl 
job that I have is a direct result of a certa 
disapproval or concern about the way 1) 
Daily was functioning at that time. 


We were established in the fall of 1968 ai 
I think the University had in mind—the Se 
ate Administration—felt that there should 
and alternative publication on campus th 
would be open to points of view from all se 
tors of the community as the McGill Dai 
was operating on a somewhat exclusive edit«; 
ial basis and, it was not all that amenable } 
accepting material from people, students | 
faculty, who disagreed with their viewpoi) 


We started publication sort of not knowi; 
exactly what we hoped to accomplish ai. 
really how much life this particular public; 
tion would have. 


When I took on the job I asked for certé) 
things. One is that I would be relieved of a/ 
responsibility of reflecting or articulating 1? 
public relations role or the administrati> 
point of view. At that time the Senate hl 
passed a resolution which stated that | 
information within the university was to 
considered public unless otherwise specifi 
and we took the view that this opened / 
whole thing up to everybody, to the stud 
press, to the external media, and to ourselv’. 
We just sort of competed and worked wit!) 
that framework and asked for no spec! 
favours from the administration or gove'- 
ment bodies that exist on campus. 
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The other thing that I asked for and 
received was in the area of editorial freedom, 
an opportunity to exist outside the context of 
the information office. Although administra- 
tively and although my office is within the 
same building that the information office is 
in, and I get my budget through the informa- 
tion office, editorially I am responsible to a 
Senate Committee which is in turn responsi- 
ole to the Senate and in deciding what 
naterial goes in or is left out of the Reporter, 
what things are covered, I make my own 
lecisions although monthly I appear before—I 
1m a member of the committee actually— 
which can censor me to a certain extent. 
they discuss the kind of editorial judgments I 
iave made in past issues. 


_I think this has allowed us to develop in 
{uite an interesting way so that the Reporter 
3 plugged in very much with the academic, 
ocial and political life of the University, 
avolving students and faculty, and we do 
ttempt to relate more to the academic aspect 
f the University than student publications 
ut we have a very broad type of coverage. 


We do have one responsibility, and that we 
'y to carry out, and that is to provide 
ditorial coverage of the major governing 
odies of the University so that in a sense we 
ct as a record and the Daily does cover these 
ime meetings, although sometimes they may 
ad sometimes they may not. They get the 
‘formation first and it is on the campus, but 
e still cover the same ground in order to 
rovide this permanent record. 


I think the Reporter has come to be an 
‘ceptable part of the university communica- 
ms although we did not try to be a mass 
tblication in any way. 

This year from a graphic point of view the 
2porter is quite dull and is really only of 
‘terest to people who are interested in read- 
8, who are really interested in views and 
Gnions and articles of comment, reports, and 
£on, that are done in some depth with some 
Vellectual effort. 


As far as the student press is concerned my 
bling is that if I felt the Reporter was a 
treat to the viability of the student press on 
ts campus, I think the Reporter may be done 
‘ay with. I think that the most important 
tng is to have a free, active, critical student 
Poss, I think the opportunities for that press 
® not well developed at McGill at the pres- 
€ time. I think there seems to be a lot of 
S {-questioning among the students as to 
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what their student newspaper should do, but I 
think that they will work this out for 
themselves. 

Mr. Chenoweth made a comment about 
studet apathy. This year I think that in part 
is almost a reflection more of the kind of 
newspaper that the Daily has been so far, 
although it has shown signs of livening up a 
bit, and a real desire on the part of the 
students to have a really objective and non- 
critical publication that they can rely on for 
this objective reporting. 

I think that the Daily’s of the past were 
quite popular with the students although the 
students may have got upset by some of the 
things that appeared in them. They were 
lively publications and I think everybody on 
campus looked forward to seeing what The 
Daily had to say about things. 

The editor who was fired, I looked forward 
to his term of editorship because I thought he 
had the potential of being a very dynamic 
critic of the University. I think we are lacking 
that on the campus, although through the 
Reporter we try to provide opportunities for 
people of that nature who want to express 
themselves. So in sort of summing up, I think 
my view is that the life of the student press is 
paramount and our publication is supplemen- 
tal. It is a kind of alternative and I think that 
we are not a threat at the present time, and I 
certainly hope we do not become one. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Thomas. 

I am going to propose, honourable Senators 
and ladies and gentlemen, that we adjourn 
until 11.35 which is about eight minutes from 
now. This will give our reporter a break and 
everybody will have a chance to stand up. We 
will come back at 11.35 and turn directly to 
questioning. I propose we sit until one o’clock 
and we will then resume at 2.30 p.m. 

We will adjourn for eight minutes. 

—A short recess. 


The Chairman: We will reconvene the ses- 
sion now, please. 

Ladies and gentlemen and honourable Sena- 
tors, I am going to propose we go through 
now until approximately one o’clock and we 
will then come back at 2.30 and in this dis- 
cussion we are going to have and in this 
question and answer session, which is billed 
as a round table discussion, I think that is 
what it should be. 

I hope we can have a fairly free flow of 
information from the Senators and from the 
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people who are here as our guests. If any of 
you who are here and who are our guests 
wish to chip in on any part of the answers, I 
think you should feel free to do so. The Sena- 
tors will be mindful, I am sure, to put their 
questions to the various individuals who are 
here so we do not ask a disproportionate 
number of questions to one person, and I 
think, as I have said, for purposes of simplici- 
ty we will try to deal with the student press 
this morning and the mass media generally 
this afternoon. 

At the same time I think that Mr. Saxe’s 
initial point was well taken and I agree with 
him that the student press does not exist in a 
vacuum nor does the mass media. The inter- 
relation is pretty consistent and perhaps to be 
meaningful it might be we will want to look 
at the entire picture—but within reason, or 
within the realm of possibility I hope we can 
deal with the student press this morning. If 
we do not complete it, we will resume it this 
afternoon, and then turn our attention to the 
mass media. 

As I say, this is not a hard and fast rule. I 
think perhaps Senator Hays, you might wish 
to put the first question. Would you identify 
to whom you are putting the question. 

Are you all familiar with the names of all 
of these people? We have Mr. Villeneuve over 
here. Mr. Thompson, Mr. Russell, Mr. Saxe, 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Chenoweth, Mr. Scott, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Scarth and Mr. Thomas, so try to 
identify to whom you are speaking. 


Senator Hays: I would like to put this ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to Mr. Scott. 

You mentioned, Mr. Scott, that in financing 
The Gazette, you did not know what to do 
with all the advertising. I wonder whether 
you would inform the Committee how The 
Gazette is financed, whether you receive any- 
thing for being its editor, and so on. 


Mr. Scoti: Well, I did not say I did not 
know what to do with the advertising. I know 
what I would like to do with the advertising, 
but I am not the publisher, and I work within 
the framework that I was given when I took 
the job. 


The Chairman: What would you like to do 
with the advertising? 


Mr. Scott: Well, I would not want to put 
that on the record. 


The Chairman: Why, Mr. Scott? 
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Mr. Scott: Well, I quite frankly would lik 
to have greater control over the amount o 
advertising I carry. As it is now I carry al 
the advertising that is given to me, and i 
any particular week when I do not have an: 
news, the advertising still goes. I have had 
week in which I have had 55 per cent of th 
paper in advertising. 


My guidelines are about 40 per cent. 


Senator Hays: Well, will you give us a run 
down on how the paper is financed? 


Mr. Scott: The paper is financed—all publi 
cations at Western are all advertising and al 
publications at Western are funnelled throug 
a central agency called the Central Advertis 
ing Bureau. That has a full time manager an 
secretary and the manager is a former adver 
tising salesman for the London Free Press. H 
hustles advertising for the paper, work 
during the summer to get volume contract; 
large advertisers and national advertising fc 
ait 


Senator Beaubien: Does he _ get — 


commission? 


Mr. Scott: Yes, he gets a commission, 
understand. 


Senator Hays: Do you have a financii 
statement? | 


Mr. Scotti: The newspaper? 
Senator Hays: Yes. 


Mr. Scott: No, not at present because v 
are not a corporation. The corporation itse, 
has a financial statement and we are listed 
it. 


Senator Hays: I am not getting the infc 
mation that I would like. I would like 
know: how many dollars worth of advertisi) 
you have, whom do you pay: where does yo 
money come from, and this sort of thing: 


Mr. Scott: Well, The Gazette costs appro: 
mately $1,900 a week to produce. At le 
count somebody claimed $100 and $300 w) 
extra, you know, after the cost of producti . 
was met so far. Some of that goes towards I’ 
salary. I am paid to do the job. 

I listed myself in my brief resume as €al} 
ing $85 a week. What I meant was the edito } 
job pays $85 a week, mine does not. 

When I was with the Student Council | 
setting up the scheme of a paid editor T insi- 
ed that they should not set it up in such) 
way that a student could not have it. In oti’ 
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words, I did not want it set up that a non-stu- 

_dent from now on would always be the editor 
/of the paper, so we set up a sliding scale 
/whereby at top salary you got $85 a week, or 
_whatever that works out to a year from Sep- 
tember to April, but as you took each course, 
'they pay the tuition for the course and 
lopped off about $800. 

As it is now I get paid $1,200 for the year 
and they pay the tuition for the three courses 
I am taking. My salary amounts to $34 a 
week. 


Senator Hays: What is your advertising 
take? How much do you receive from 
advertising? 


Mr. Scoit: I really do not know the figures. 
T could give you a guess. It is something prob- 
ably in the area of $50,000 a year. 


Senator Hays: So you make a profit? You 
said your expenses were around $2,000 a 
week. 


_ Mr. Scott: In the past four or five years The 
wazette has never made a profit, it has 
ways lost. Last year it lost somewhere in 
he area of $1,000 because I insisted on put- 
ing out a supplement, a picture supplement 
f Western with no advertising which cost 
pproximately $1,000 over budget, that had 
ot been budgeted. 


Senator Hays: Who picks up the loss? 


Mr. Scott: The Student Council absorbed 
1at. 


Senator Hays: Where do they get their 
toney from? I have never gone to university 
» I do not know. 


Mr. Scott: It comes from the student fees. 
he student fees are paid compulsory. Eigh- 
en dollars is taken from each student at 
sgistration. 


‘Senator Hays: Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Scott 
juld give us the financial statement in so far 
| The Gazette is concerned, I think that it 


ould be well for this Committee to have 


The Chairman: You would like to have 
fat? 


Senator Hays: I would like to see this. I 
Vuld like to see this for all the university 
Ipers, if it is available. 
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The Chairman: I think Mr. Scott has 
explained that information will be available 
only from the Student Council at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario. 


Mr. Scott: You would have to have the 
financial statement of the Student Council 
because, as I said, the student newspaper is a 
creature of the Council. The Council is the 
only corporation. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, do you have a 
supplementary question? 


Mr. Fortier: If I may, yes. On this question 
of advertising in student newspapers, I think I 


should direct this supplementary question to 
Mr. Saxe. 


The Chairman: Just before you do direct 
your supplementary question, Senator Hays is 
anxious, apparently, to get the financial state- 
ment from The Gazette, but I think the point 
that Mr. Scott has made, as I understand itis 
we can get that information only from the 
Student Council at the University of Western 
Ontario. 


Mr. Scott: I could not provide it to you. 


The Chairman: If you wish, the Committee 
will approach the Student Councils in 
question. 


Senator Beaubien: It would not be very 
hard to take the figures out of the Student 
Council financial statement. 


Mr. Scott: I would not be at liberty to do it 


because I am only an employee of the Student 
Council. 


The Chairman: I am sure we can get this 
information. 


Senator Hays: I think it would be nice to 
have this information in lieu of all the state- 
ments that have been made. 


Mr. Fortier: I was very interested to hear 
Mr. Scott say he had so much advertising he 
did not know what to do with it. 

I have seen somewhere in our research 
material, Mr. Saxe, that the C.U.P. was set- 
ting up some form of co-operative advertising 
office. 

Could you tell us (a) who demanded the 
setting up of this office and what was the 
impetus that gave rise to it and (b) whether 
or not it has started operating and if so, how 
effective is it? 
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Mr. Saxe: Well, I think probably before 
doing that, I could answer a few things for 
Senator Hays as well. If Senator Hays was to 
pick the average student newspaper in 
Canada, which did not exist, some sort of 
fictional paper, it would have a budget of 
around $30,000, of which it would receive 
approximately $15,000 in ad income, and 
$15,000 as a direct grant from the Student 
Council. 

That $15,000 that is raised is almost always 
from a compulsory student levy that is turned 
over to the Student’s Council and then the 
Student’s Council decides how you divide that 
money up, and that is where the $15,000 
would come from. 


Senator Hays: That answers my question. 


Mr. Saxe: Now, as far as Mr. Fortier’s ques- 
tion is concerned, the Canadian University 
Press had this conference in December fol- 
lowing a history of consideration of the 
National Ad Co-op which would probably go 
back to the founding of the C.U.P., which has 
been very active for the last seven years. It 
was decided to embark on another attempt 
to set up a national advertising co-op, and this 
attempt has now reached the stage where it 
has been approved by almost all—there are 
two exceptions, both of them sitting at the 
table. 


Mr. Fortier: Would that be the McGill 
Daily? 


Mr. Saxe: Yes. The McGill Daily voted 
against and Western Ontario Gazette 
abstained. 


Mr. Fortier: We will ask them why after, 
but go ahead. 


Mr. Saxe: Other than that, slightly over 40 
of our 50 members at the conference voted in 
favour of the scheme. The way the scheme 
would operate is only for national advertis- 
ing, and not for local advertising in the city 
or publication, but for national advertising 
attractive from a major national advertiser. 

It would have exclusive rights to represent 
all the people who signed under the scheme. 
Hopefully that would be approaching all 
members of the Canadian University Press. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you be looking for this 
advertising on a regional basis? 


Mr. Saxe: We would be looking for it on a 
number of bases. 

This way we can present to advertisers a 
market which makes economic sense to them 
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which, at the individual level, the studen 
papers, because of the cost of publication o: 
advertising and the size of their readership 
do not make economic sense to nationa 
advertisers. Those national advertisers whx 
do advertise at the present moment do 
because they want to reach that audienc 
despite the cost. 


Mr. Fortier: There seems to be thre 
national advertisers in student newspaper, 
across Canada, Coca-Cola, Tampax and Banl 
of Montreal. 


Mr. Saxe: All of the student press probabl 
has those. 


Mr. Fortier: Why is that? How has th 
student press been able to keep thos 
advertisers? 


Mr. Saxe: Actually, it comes the other way 
What happens, Coca-Cola, Tampax and th 
Bank of Montreal tell their agencies that the 
want the press. In other words, if the agencie 
want our contracts, we want the studer 
press. 


Mr. Fortier: Why would not 7-Up, Mode: 
and the Royal Bank do the same ? 


The Chairman: I am not sure that is a fa’ 
question to put to Mr. Saxe. 


Mr. Fortier: If he doesn’t know tt 


answer... 


Mr. Saxe: All I can say is I wish the 
would and as we pointed out, there ai 
enough corporate connections in this room ‘ 
help out. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you suggesting that tho: 
corporate connections are preventing son 
national advertising? 


Mr. Saxe: No, by no means. I just though! 
might as well make use of showing up he 
and do a little selling. 


The Chairman: May I ask a question of 
Saxe? 


Mr. Saxe: I do not feel I have answered 
Fortier’s question. 


The Chairman: If you are going aheé) 
please do. I just wanted to ask you a hyp) 
thetical question. You mention $30,000 half : 
which came from advertising revenue. Of t? 
half from advertising revenue, how much - 
it would be national and how much would | 


local? 
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) Mr. Saxe: At that size of paper that would 
probably have a budget of $30,000, about 
‘$3,000 of his $15,000, I imagine, would be 
national. 

Now, when you get up to the larger papers, 
they do get a much larger amount of national 
advertising. When you get to the small papers 
even their proportion drops, so if a paper 
whose advertising income is $5,000, $1,000 
would not be national. They would be lucky 
f they had $1,000 national. In other words, 
he small paper may have Bank of Montreal, 
Tampax and Coca-Cola. That is probably 
ibout it. 


In the larger papers we can identify 
pproximately 48 national consumer advertis- 
rs. That is, to separate them from national 
dvertisers who are out doing hiring work. In 
ther words, advertising for student 
mployees. That is only in the largest four or 
ve papers. 

The average amount carried even on papers 
vith a circulation of 10,000 to 12,000, there 
‘ould not be any more than 18 national con- 
mer advertisers. For financial reasons I 
on’t think they want to waste money. Suffice 
| 0 say it does not make much economic 
nse to that agency to go into these overhead 
ists of placing the ad under the present 
‘ganizational scheme. 


What we can do by printing the entire 
ickage together and selling it either in read- 
iship packages and if all the C.U.P. members 
it on, we would run one-quarter of a million 
‘aders. Either readership packages or specific 
urket packages; i.e. all schools of engineer- 
iz students or all schools with women on the 
(mpus, all schools without women on the 
(mpus, what ever the particular interest of 
ts advertiser is with his own product. 


We would like to put together this sort of 
tirket and sell them through a full time 
fessional office, and we feel we could grasp 
t: inerease of national advertising. 

Yow, another interesting aspect of that is, 
0 course, that it will also guarantee some 
dzree of political freedom in content to the 
Nmber newspapers, apart from the advertis- 
€. There are some papers who have ex- 
Pienced advertising censorship. Most not- 
ay Carleton University—I am sorry, the 
Yir during a major fight between adminis- 
tion and the student paper The Carillon, 
a. in other instances—The Chevron at Uni- 
VGity of Waterloo immediately following an 
&'reback page devoted primarily to an 
Olrene word, and things like that, 
“Serienced advertising censorship. 
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The Chairman: What do you mean by 
advertising censorship? 


Mr. Saxe: The advertiser says “In view of 
what you have published we are cancelling 
our ads or will not advertise with you any 
longer.” 


Mr. Fortier: Who is this? 
Mr. Saxe: The advertiser. 


Mr. Fortier: Who were you talking about, 
Which advertiser? 


Mr. Saxe: I don’t think that I could—not 
that I would not—file that information, but I 
just do not have it at the moment. 


Mr. Fortier: Oh, you do not have it. 
Senator Hays: Is it available? 


Mr. Saxe: I imagine it will be available 
simply by writing Chevron. I know they 
would be very glad to forward the names of 
advertisers. 


Mr. Fortier: Would any newspaper 
representative here, Mr. Chairman, wish to 
comment on that point? 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Fortier’s ques- 
tion is, have any of the newspapers here 
experienced such a problem? 


Mr. Scarth: The Gateway will lose local 
advertising once in a while. 


Mr. Fortier: What about this editorial free- 
dom you spoke of earlier and the fact your 
newspaper was not free? It was very much 
administration controlled. Would you say the 
same thing about your newspaper? 


Mr. Scarth: I did not say it was very much 
administration controlled in the general 
content. 


Mr. Fortier: No. 


Mr. Scarth: I told you which perimeter you 
could reach. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you say the same thing 
about your newspaper vis-a-vis advertisers? 


Mr. Scarth: No. 


The Chairman: Does anybody else wish to 
comment on this topic? 


Mr. Smith: We have had a lot of problems 
that way. Our advertising people continually 
come back and say “Listen, do you mind not 
saying things because... 
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The Chairman: Is this with national or with 
local advertisers? 


Mr. Smith: Largely local. We do not have 
any trouble with national advertisers. We had 
a contract with Eaton’s of Canada—up until 
two weeks before our first publication was 
put out this year. They cancelled it, explain- 
ing that they were not advertising in any 
college newspapers in Halifax this year. 

There are four college newspapers in Hali- 
fax and numerous high school papers and all 
of them except us have an ad from Eaton’s 
every week, so we kind of figure that expla- 
nation would not wash but they keep telling 
us they just do not have the money. 


Senator Beaubien: You do not know why 
the stopped with you? They did advertise 
with you? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. Last year we were 
involved in a fairly major hassle in which the 
editor and staff there were suspended from 
the University. They were later reinstated 
and the University admitted it had acted irra- 
tionally. They never made that admission 
public. In the meantime our radio stations 
and newspapers had carried on a series of 
defamatory statements. 


Mr. Saxe: There is also one comment I wish 
to make which may complete the answer. 
There was also another reason. It was said 
there was competition in the field and since it 
had not at any time negotiated with the 
co-op, it never had any contact with the hard 
negotiating team that could present the other 
side; it was becoming very dangerous so that 
individual people tried to silence the student 
press individually with separate contracts 
separetely negotiated which obviously was 
not in the interest of the student press at all, 
and also a number of people went out and 
claimed they represented the student press 
without any contractual right to do so and so 
the co-op is trying to put a stop to that. 


Mr. Fortier: To bargain from a position of 
strength. 


Mr. Saxe: That is precisely what it would 
be. 


Mr. Chenoweth: On this question of adver- 
tising, unfortunately because of the fact that 
on the McGill Daily I was not in a senior 
position in past years—however, I can frankly 
say that when I was a freshman and a sopho- 
more at McGill between the years 1965-1966 
and 1966 to 1967, the McGill Daily senior staff 
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dreamed or hoped or thought it definitely 
possible within two or three years they would 
become totally self-supporting by advertising, 

What happened in the year 1967 is what is 
known as the Allnutt-Fekete case. For the 
next two years our advertising did not, to the 
best of my knowledge, increase at all. Where 
as I do not think many ads were withdraw 
because we are a very lucrative publication 
being the only daily college paper in the 
country, the very fact our ads remainec 
static, I think will indicate—. I do not know i 
the editors receive letters or contract cancel 
lations. I would gather the two might b 
related. 

In view of the fact that now we are puttin; 
out—I will totally admit to this as Mr 
Thomas put it—a rather innocuous paper, ou 
advertising—although we lost the advertisin 
manager within the first week of the year an 
had to make out for two weeks before w 
brought a new man in and trained him—w 
reached on our first term the estimates ¢ 
$31,000 annually. 


Mr. Fortier: When was that? 
Mr. Chenoweth: This year. 
Mr. Fortier: 1969-1970? 


Mr. Chenoweth: Yes, as of December. Fc 
the months September, October, Novembe 
December our advertising income wi 
approximately $31,000. | 


Senator Beaubien: So that is better the 
the year before. 


Mr. Chenoweth: That is right. 


Senator Beaubien: It is already better. 


Mr. Chenoweth: That is in terms of t 
same period last year, yes, we are in a bett 
position. 


Mr. Fortier: Your student grant was 2 
increased. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Well, the operating Co}) 
are going up and our student grant has be}. 
increased, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: A supplementary questil 
which comes to my mind with this questi! 
of advertising is whether any of the news} 
pers represented here have ever refused ) 
publish an ad which was submitted to them | 


Mr. Chenoweth: Under Messrs. Mark Stl 
kowitz who was the editor last year, ed 
under Mr. Wilson, who was the editor for © 
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_ first three or four days of this year, I know 
our circulation and advertising department 
_ maintain the right and do exercise this right 
_to reject certain ads relating to companies 
who were engaged—I think the words used 
_are “in anti-people research”. I personally say 
_I fully agree with this thing. 

_ This would be the production of war 
, materials and, let us say, the military-indus- 
trial formation of the United States and 
Canada. 


' Mr. Fortier: Is this still the policy? 

Mr. Chenoweth: No. This is not our policy 
this year basically because the McGill Stu- 
dent Society seems to be in a very tricky 
financial position. 

We have had to accept as much advertising 
as possible. If we ever become self sufficient I 
would hope the Daily would exercise its right 
to reject these. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if I could get a com- 
ment from any of the other newspapers. 


Mr. Scarth: There is one establishment we 
will not accept ads from, being a situation 
which would not allow people with long hair 
into this restaurant. 


The Chairman: This is a local advertise- 
nent? 


Mr. Scarth: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I can see you would have the 
ast say in that. 


The Chairman: What about national adver- 
isers? I wonder if I could ask Mr. Saxe one 
inal question on advertising. I do not mean to 
erminate the topic and if you want you can 
alk about it. 

_How would the rates compare—. Maybe I 
an put this to Mr. Scott or Mr. Smith. Let us 


ake The Gazette at Western. Its circulation is 
that? 


Mr. Scott: 11,000. 


The Chairman: How would the national 
lvertising rate of The Gazette compare with 
le advertising rate of a daily newspaper in 
anada with 11,000 circulation? Is there any 
‘al change? 


Mr. Saxe: It is probably much worse in 
ost of our papers. 

The Chairman: Much higher or much 
wer? 
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Mr. Saxe: Much higher. You see, we are 
dealing with printing costs which do not 
remain static. In many of our larger student 
presses their rates are very close to rates of 
the daily in their own city, which would usu- 
ally have as much as 30 times more circula- 
tion. So, if we find that the University of 
Waterloo the circulation is 12,000 your rate is 
about 75 per cent of the Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record for the same city. 


This, of course, is not unaccepted since 
there is a specialty market involved and the 
advertisers realize they are dealing with a 
very special market. 


The Chairman: There are now controlled 
circulation magazines appealing to your 
market. I think of a magazine like Campus. 


Mr. Saxe: I do not want to say anything 
libellous about that but they are not... 


The Chairman: Everything you say here is 
privileged, so relax. 


Mr. Saxe: This could get to be lots of fun 
then. 


Mr. Fortier: We are hoping. 


Mr. Saxe: I should have named all the 
people who were trying to pull these dirty 
schemes a few minutes ago. 

A major magazine attempting to represent 
itself but purporting to represent the inability 
to hit the students in a controlled way is 
called Campus Magazine. It certainly does 
not. It simply does not hit the market in any 
way whatsoever and its claim to do so is a 
complete misrepresentation. 


The Chairman: Does 
national advertising? 


it do very much 


Mr. Saxe: It does have the content. It does 
a fair national advertising content. This occurs 
mostly in liquor ads which are barred to the 
student press in many different ways but the 
net result is that they are barred to the stu- 
dent press. There are travel ads, et cetera. I 
say that with the qualification that I am not 
too sure they are maintaining their rate card 
but I think they are trying to build up a 
reputation to some day be able to maintain 
their rate card. 


The Chairman: Is that the only publication 
that has attempted to do this ? 


Mr. Saxe: That is the only publicatiom that 
has really attempted to do this. 


Senator Beaubien: Where is it published? 
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Mr. Saxe: Well, the actual publication is 
done in Toronto. I think the printing once 
again for the liquor ad is done somewhere in 
the Province of Quebec. 


Mr. Scott: May I ask something here? 
The Chairman: Yes, by all means. 


Mr. Scott: I speak from first hand because I 
started for the Campus Magazine when they 
first started. A former editor of The Gazette 
was the editor of Campus for its first year. 
Roy Whitsed is the name of the publisher of 
the Campus Magazine. 

During the first year Campus gave promise 
of being a good magazine but Mr. Whitsed was 
not interested in the students but just for the 
student market. He sees the students as so 
many cattle. 

Originally when the Campus Magazine 
came out its idea was to be distributed by 
controlled circulation. Mailing lists would be 
bought from the Student Council and any 
other sources possible, and the magazine was 
mailed out to third and fourth year graduate 
students. Now, he called it ‘““Canada’s National 
Student Magazine”. 

This year it has turned to ‘Canada’s, Maga- 
zine for Graduating Students” which is what 
he originally meant it to be. What it started 
out to be was a very beautiful publication. In 
other words it was something nice to look at 
and the material was attempting to be—and I 
hate using the word—relevant to what stu- 
dents wanted to read. 

As it turned out, Mr. Whitsed did not really 
feel it mattered a damn what was in the 
magazine as long as he could say it is reach- 
ing 50,000 people. It is my understanding for 
the first year it did reach 50,000 people 
although very sporadically because a lot of 
Student Councils just gave him a very incom- 
plete list taken from computers. 

Mr. Whitsed in subsequent cases somehow 
resold that list, which is illegal under his 
agreement. 


The Chairman: To national advertisers? 


Mr. Scott: Yes, to national advertisers. In 
one case I can swear to it because I delivered 
the national list to a national advertiser. 


Mr. Fortier: Who was the advertiser? 


Mr. Scotti: The advertiser was Supertest. 
The point being that the past year I under- 
stand...I have not the figures to substantiate 
this but this year I understand The Campus 
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is not reaching the circulation that it is tellin 
its advertisers it is reaching. In one of thes 
issues it published at something less tha 
50,000 yet told its advertisers it was publist 
ing 50,000 directly to the students. 

In fact, on most campuses now since th 
campuses have refused to sell him the list ¢ 
he has found the list cumbersome, because k 
has lost all of his partners and his origin: 
editor, he is now mailing them in bulk. 

In fact, he mailed bulk packages to Th 
Gazette and asked us to distribute them ; 
we threw them im the garbage. That is tl 
way the Campus Magazine is going. He 
making money though. 


Mr. Fortier: 
magazine? 


Do you feel it is a be 


Mr. Scott: It is a very bad magazine. 
Mr. Fortier: Why? 


Mr. Scotti: Because it represents to peop 
in Canada what the students are actual 
thinking. What he has turned it into 
a career magazine. For instance, each moni 
he features a particular career. The mo 
recent one was natural resources. O.K. Y¢ 
have a picture of Dofasco foundry on # 
front. The colour preparation is beautiful. 
picture of the molten steel, you know, tl 
colour separation works real well on tl 
back. 


Mr. Fortier: Should you not let the studen 
decide whether it is good or bad? / 


Mr. Scott: They have. 


Mr. Fortier: Rather than taking it upc 
yourself to throw it into the waste pap 
basket. 


Mr. Scott: Well, it is not my job to distri 
ute it to the students either. 


Mr. Fortier: No, but surely if you we 
asked to do it and then you automatically p 
it in the waste paper basket, as you ha? 
just said, because it is a bad magazine, y! 
are exercising a certain risk... 


Mr. Scoit: I certainly am. This is based up}! 
a lot of conversations with a lot of studet} 
who would not read the magazine. 


Mr. Fortier: They do not get a chance | 
look at it. 


The Chairman: I do not believe they 4 
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Mr. Scott: They have a good deal of chance. 
They hire people at the registration at our 
university to distribute them to students 
‘coming in for registration and most of them 
[Paeped them in the garbage because I was 
‘there. 
In his magazine he cares nothing about his 
audience. Let us put it this way: the man is 
not a publisher. The man is an entrepreneur. 
He has found a way in which advertisers are 
out of touch with the market in which they 
are advertising and as long as he tells them “I 
represent the students” they will continue to 
advertise in the paper until they find out 
lifferently. So far they have not found out 
lifferent. Nobody has told them. 


| Mr. Chenoweth: Mr. Chairman, may I add 
something to this? 


_ The Chairman: Yes. 


| Mr. Chenoweth: At McGill, the Campus is 
ent to McGill students because the mailing 
ist was not obtained through the McGill Stu- 
lents Council but through McGill University. 


, Iwill take an area with which I am slightly 
onversant. Let us call it the prime selling 
rea in the McGill fraternity. Large numbers 

f the Campus magazine are sent out to the 
_oarders of McGill fraternities. The Campus 

} regarded by the fraternity members as 
ink mail. It makes wonderful fire paper, 

ronderful fire paper. 

No matter what the class division, no 

latter what the political background, the 

ampus from the best of my knowledge, and I 

ave talked to friends and associates, is 

‘garded as arrogant and paternalistic. 

It is just a terrible publication, no relevance. 

use that word again. 

You know, it is like the type of thing you 

cpect to get at the end of high school. Like 

du want to be a lumberjack. You want to do 

Me market research. 

They had a wonderful one which maybe Al 
‘2 remember more about—about the press 
' Canada, careers in the press in Canada. It 
3s One of the most ludicrous pieces of writ- 
18 I have ever seen. Its presentation was 
‘perficial, corny. 

I Was next to guess—perchance, do you 
ve any idea of the way they are trying to 
late certain ads to certain careers? 


Mr. Scott: Oh yes. That is the way they sell 
1 They say this month we are featuring 
inking, So all the ads in the paper are from 
tnks. They are getting all those students 
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who are interested in banking—we are going 
to reach them. They see the covers and all 
the rest of it. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Fortier has a 
supplementary question. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


The Chairman: Before you go on to that, 
did you want to say something, Mr. Saxe? 


Mr. Saxe: I was just thinking there are one 
or two others of Senator Hays’ and Mr. For- 
tier’s questions that I would like to answer. 
We have gone off the whole business. I am 
sure there are a few other things I can assist 
on from my notes. 


The Chairman: Is this agreeable to you, Mr. 
Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, my question 
has nothing to do with the business aspect of 
the newspaper, but this sort of information 
which the Campus seeks to propagate, do the 
student newspapers in Canada give this infor- 
mation to members of the university 
community? 


Mr. Chenoweth: It is beyond us. Well, com- 
panies seeking graduates, seeking people 
involved in the company advertise in our 
papers or advertise the appointment dates. 
The information for any company is available 
from almost any university office. The com- 
pany seeks placement offices directly. 

Generally, I think in terms of the universi- 
ty press our job is not to tell third and fourth 
year students what careers they ought to be 
seeking; because that is basically their 
responsibility and it is beyond our facility to 
investigate an area such as that. You know, 
we would be just as biased. 


The Chairman: Well, I will agree with Mr. 
Saxe. We do not want to leave the business 
part of the mass media. 


Senator Hays: You mentioned that the uni- 
versity papers were financed 50 per cent out 
of the Student Council. 


The Chairman: You are clear that was a 
rule of thumb. 


Senator Hays: Yes, 
Mr. Saxe: Roughly. 


Senator Hays: And 50 per cent by advertis- 
ing. Now, you are proposing to have national 
advertisers so-that our friend from Halifax 
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would not have any problem with local 
advertisers and you would not be receiving 
this pressure. 

Supposing you get pressure from the 
national advertisers—your particular group. 
Say Coca-Cola is not going to advertise in 
any of the student papers across Canada. 
What position does this put the Student 
Council in? Can you go back to them and say 
“We have lost all our advertising. It is not 
going to be subsidized-50 per cent by adver- 
tising, but we are going to have to make a 
levy for the whole amount.” Now, I know this 
is rather hypothetical, but you are putting 
yourself in a position where you are easy to 
be sort of nationalized. 


Mr. Saxe: I do not think that is going to be 
a problem in practice, Senator Hays, because 
you see when it is put together in this kind of 
package on a national basis, you have a very 
lucrative market and a very economically 
feasible market for these advertisers to buy 
into. 

Also done on a proper business level, 
advertisements will be paid for a year in 
advance in most cases, so their ability to 
respond immediately to something that is not 
in a particular situation is somewhat limited. 

Also their ability to respond without 
damaging themselves is somewhat limited. I 
think we have certainly found in many wide 
ranging aspects if the advertiser is seeking a 
lucrative feasible economic market, that he is 
not going to worry so much. He is selling 
Coke and that is what he is after, to sell 
Coke. 

Also, of course, looking at the history of a 
number of upsetting incidents that occur in 
the student press, their advertising is very 
limited—actually very disturbing incidents. 
Certainly they may have some sort of feeling 
of antagonism but they do not take that to be 
all the student press. 

It is only one or two papers that seem to be 
becoming antagonistic and that they will be 
upset about. 

I think particularly in those circumstances 
the national advertiser is not going to cut off 
his approach to 50 student newspapers 
because of what one or two may be doing. 

If in fact the co-op proved to be working to 
the contrary, they would probably be can- 
celled. One of the prime things in the co-op is 
that it has to be renewed every year. It is not 
a long term exclusive contract. 
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The other few things which I thought you 
might just be interested in putting out on the 
table are once again, speaking generally, 
because there are exceptions within the 50 
papers to almost everything, but once again, 
speaking generally, I think probably it would 
be of interest to say that most student news- 
papers are not interested in breaking even. 
They are interested in continuing their Stu- 
dent Council grant. 

This relates mostly to the fact that what- 
ever advertising ratio they can economically 
set up, be it anywhere from 20 or 50 per cent, 
given their own printing costs, relating to 
what the market will bear in their advertis- 
ing costs, they are always interested in less. 
In other words, they would always like the 
ratio of advertising to be less to maintain the 
Student Council grant. 

So, speaking for most papers they are inter- 
ested in continuing the grant. 

Of course, most publishers are somewhat) 
interested in abolishing the grant so that sets 
up certainly one not unusual dynamic within 
the publisher which is reflected at the studen’ 
press level. 


Mr. Scott: There is a footnote to this wit 
regard to Western. We are a special case 
given that our Student Council is perching or 
the brink of bankruptcy. They are betweel!| 
$14,000 and $20,000 in the hole. They hac 
hopes of borrowing half of it this year anc 
half the year after. 


Mr. Saxe: The national co-op through pro) 
viding some sort of guaranteed income will b 
able to offer some sort of reasonable guaran 
tee to the student press so it can continu 
publishing, at least at a very minimal level i 
the event the Student Council is bankrupt 0 
in the attempt at any level to cut off th 
income or its grant which, once again, i 
almost on every campus collected by th 
administration and turned over by good wi 
to the Student Union. There is definitely ai 
area of censorship possible there. | 


The Chairman: I am going to turn awa 
from this discussion. Senator Beaubien, yo 
had some question to ask? 


Senator Beaubien: I would like to ask M 
Searth: Mr. Scarth, I looked at that cartoon ¢ 
yours and I just found it disgusting. Wh 
would you want to publish it? Have they 8¢ 
any young girls on your campus? Is that th 
sort of thing you would want to show them? 
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The Chairman: I think the question which 
Senator Beaubien put to Mr. Scarth has been 
phrased very well. I think he deserves an 
answer. Why would you want to publish it? It 
is his question and how would you answer 
that? 


Mr. Scarth: I take it on two levels. Number 
‘one, nothing could be obscene enough to 
represent that war. 


Senator Beaubien: Just a minute. We are 
not in the war. 


The Chairman: Let Mr. Scarth give his 
answer and then you can comment, Senator 
Beaubien. 


Mr. Scarth: Number two, if you are going 
to consider something obscene, it is without 
redeemng social benefit. Now, I do not consid- 
x that cartoon falls into that category. 

Number three, the reason I would personal- 
y publish it is that it was a paid cartoon. One 
of them, was more brutal than that, without 
he sexual connotation, in which an American 
oldier was hanging on the cross, which I 
hink could be censored on religious or politi- 
val grounds. 

And this one. This point of view on a paid 
artoon—all of them ended the Vietnam war. 


Senator Beaubien: I have no objection at all 
or anybody being against the Vietnam war 
ut why would you want to publish some- 
ning in the paper that is kind of disgusting 
nd that really... 


Mr. Scarth: That is the whole point. 
| Senator Beaubien: And is kind of filthy. 


Mr. Scarth: Not because it was filthy but 
®cause it portrayed a very strong and brutal 
yint of view on that war because it is a very 
rong and brutal war. 


Senator Beaubien: Any war is strong and 
tutal. 


Senator Hays: May I ask a supplementary? 


The Chairman: Well, before you ask a sup- 
mentary question, I think in fairness to 
ly of the other people who may want to 
‘ment on either the question or the 
‘Swer, we should hear them. 


Mr. Chenoweth: As I have said in my brief 
‘tich, in the first sentence, is rather heavy 
‘d I will qualify it. 
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“I also believe that obscenity in its 
normal application is a meaningless 
phrase. The only things we can consider 
truly obscene are the miscarriage of jus- 
tice and war to damage another individu- 
al. The only sexual obscenity is material 
which might damage the sexual outlook 
of children. I do not consider university 
students children. Therefore, I believe 
that the student press should be totally 
free of any controls in this area.” 


You know, “meaningless phrase”, that is 
totally subjective, Any subjective thing is 
meaningless in terms of anybody else, not 
meaningless but impossible to debate. 

What may be filthy to one’s parents is not 
necessarily filthy to another. 

The one thing you might say is that that 
cartoon might have damaged another 
individual. I personally fail to see, in the 
arrogance of my youth that that cartoon 
would damage the morals of any sweet young 
lady at university. 


Senator Beaubien: If so, I would like to 
meet her. There are no bars at all, you just 
do what you like? 


Mr. Scarth: Number one, there are libel 
laws and slander laws. It all comes under 
slander. Number two... 


Senator Beaubien: That is a different sort 
of thing. I am talking about things that are 
disgusting and you can put anything on you 
like. 


Mr. Scarth: It is my decision as editor to 
publish anything I feel is in the public inter- 
est. That is the final say. 


Senator Beaubien: If a newspaper came 
along and said it could publish anything it 
wanted... 


Mr. Scarth: In the public interest. 


Senator Beaubien: Who decides it is in the 
public interest? You decide it is in the public 
interest? 


Mr. Thompson: The same way as any editor 
does. 


The Chairman: Mr. Thompson, did you 
went to say something? 


Mr. Thompson: I just wondered what the 
relationship to obscenity is adopted by organ- 
izations like Inter City Papers Limited and 
Holt, Renfrew & Co. Ltd. 
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The Chairman: Now, Mr. Thompson, what 
is your question specifically? 


Senator Beaubien: I am on the Board of 
those two companies. That is why he is bring- 
ing it out. 

The Chairman: I am wondering what the 
question is. 


Mr. Thompson: I really do not understand 
why Senator Beaubien is so upset. 


The Chairman: Well, I think my comment 
on that is that I do not share his upset either, 
but the fact that he does is his privilege. 

I think it is a perfectly valid question he 
has put and I think it was a good question 
and the answer has been interesting. 

I do not think we can quarrel with Senator 
Beaubien’s personal judgment of the cartoon 
any more than you can quarrel with his per- 
sonal judgment or he can quarrel with your 
personal judgment. 


Mr. Saxe: There seems to be a point there. 
There is a reality, Senator, I think... 


The Chairman: Yes, we will come to that. 


Mr. Saxe: The only thing I can respond to 
that is that I think that one of the most 
obscene things in Canadian life is life insur- 
ance. And that there are many levels on 
which life insurance is very interesting in an 
equal society and of course, Senator Beaubien 
is a director of The Empire Life Insurance 
Company. 


Senaior Beaubien: Empire. 


Mr. Saxe: That was a Freudian slip. I think 
that obscenity... 


Senator Beaubien: What is obscene about a 
life insurance policy? 


Mr. Scott: What 
cartoon? 


is obscene about the 


Senator Beaubien: It is disgusting. 


Mr. Scott: We will come right down to it 
again, sir. It is my personal opinion... 


Senator Beaubien: To me it is just disgust- 
ing. If I am walking down the street and I see 
something disgusting on the sidewalk, I would 
want somebody to arrest him. You would not 
want him to go around doing that thing every 
day, would you? 
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The Chairman: Well, if I can just bring th: 
conversation back into some kind of perspec 
tive and ask a couple of questions whic] 
relate to things you said, Mr. Saxe. 


Would the advertising bureau which yo 
are in the process of setting up declin 
national advertising from a life insuranc 
company? 


Mr. Saxe: No, the advertising bureau woul 
not. The advertising bureau plainly is goin 
to be completely independent of the C.U.] 
decisions on that level. 

However, in the individual student newspe 
per, under the terms of the contract wi 
specifically be allowed to inform the nation 
co-op that there are areas of advertisin 
which they will not accept. 

If the top national offices from its confe 
ences could definitely encourage studer 
newspapers to inform the co-op they woul 
not be interested in life insurance advertis« 
ments. 

At the present moment in general the sti 
dent press is declining national advertisin 
that has discrimination and one of the newe' 
forms of that is sexual discrimination by tk 
Bell Telephone, I believe. I would not want | 
say for sure, but I believe Bell Telephone 
one company that applies sexual discrimini 
tion; i.e., they have male only or female on 
applications. And these ads are starting to | 
turned down more and more by the stude: 
press. 

Other ways, as a matter of fact, that v 
have dealt with objectionable ads which ha‘ 
been dealt with much more commonly by 1 
student press is what has been referred tO | 
a blue graded ad. The ad is placed in t] 
space which is purchased and immediate 
beside it is placed editorial comment of 0} 
kind or another. 
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Mr. Fortier: Europe encourages male te’ 
phone operators and in Canada and t} 
United States we have female telephone op¢; 
ators. There must have been some thoug) 
that has gone behind that. 


Mr. Saxe: Looking around it may be +? 
rampant male... 


The Chairman: Well yes, I have some qui 
tions too, but you go first, Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: What upset me about what l. 
Scarth had to say was the fact that the w> 
versity printing press—took the decision al 
refused to allow publication of the carto'.. 


That is the aspect that troubles me. — 
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The question I ask of you is: have you not 
sonsidered doing what other student newspa- 
vers have done, so I am informed, in Canada, 


t 


ind that is to change printers? 


_Mr, Scarth: Most papers are printed pri- 
vately. Number one, that is not what upset 
ae. What upset me was the administration 
aying this cartoon was demeaning the image 
f the University and therefore it will not be 
ublished. 


_ Mr. Fortier: We are really saying the same 
ning. 

_Mr. Scarth: Yes. The personal decision of 
ie Budgeting Services Co-ordinator did not 
2ally upset me. The fact was we could not 
at an appeal board. 

Number two: The Gateway is probably the 
est printed paper in Canada, the cleanest 
hen it comes to type and style and format. 
ow, I do not want to lose that so I am not 
cepared to change printers on that level. 
‘The second level I am not prepared to 
jange printers on is that the University 
ress should be the freest in Edmonton. That 
_ the rationale. They have suggested we 
1ange printers, but we will not. 


Mr. Fortier: Who has suggested? 


, 

‘Mr. Scarth: The Vice-President. He has 
id it is getting to the point where we no 
‘ger want the Gateway’s business. 


The Chairman: The Vice-President of the 
liversity? 


Mr. Scarth: Yes, 


Senator Hays: The fact that you are not 
ile to publish this as editor and they have 
xen this freedom away from you, are you 
(nsidering resigning as editor? 


Mr. Scarth: It has been considered but we 
Ive not gone through the final appeal to the 
lard of Governors. 


Senator Hays: But you will probably resign 
iyou are not permitted to do what you 
Vshed, as you said earlier. 


Mr. Scarth: At this stage I am not that 
ficerned about the cartoon. At this stage 
tre are five months left in the year and it 
Vuld not do me any good to resign. No, I 
Vl not resign. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, you were put- 


tig the questions to Mr. Scarth. 
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Mr. Fortier: I was, Mr. Chairman. Whose 
taste should prevail within the pyramid of the 
student newspaper when it comes to the pub- 
lication of news stories, the writing of editori- 
als, the publication of cartoons and small ads? 


Mr. Scarth: Ideally the staffs. 


Mr. Fortier: How does it work in fact on 
your newspaper? 


Mr. Scarth: In fact, in my newspaper a 
basic comes down to the smaller editorial 
board. Maybe I can clarify on what level this 
occurs. The editorials of the Gateway are 
labelled with my name. In other words, that 
is my opinion. It comes under the editorial 
column. 


Mr. Fortier: They are signed. 


Mr. Scarth: They are signed. Should the 
Gateway see an issue that is important 
enough to have a staff editorial, it would say 
“Gateway Editorial” at the top. 

This is now the taste prevails in that sec- 
tion. Usually I have the final say on most of 
what was in the report. The only basic 
change is in taste and what you do in editing. 


Mr. Fortier: I do not know of any English 
daily newspaper in Canada where editorials 
are signed. On the other hand, as you are 
probably aware, most editorials in French 
daily newspapers are signed by the editorial 
writer. 

Why is that and more specifically why is it 
that in your newspaper, published in English- 
speaking Canada, do you sign your editorials? 


Mr. Scarth: Well, I do not represent that 
paper entirely as editor-in-chief. It is my per- 
sonal opinion. I do not feel I have the right to 
say that the entire staff of the Gateway has 
this point of view. 

However, on an issue that is very impor- 
tant we will take an editorial position and 
possibly will hand it around to the staff or 
have it read out as we did just last week. 
That is the reason. 


The Chairman: Mr. Villeneuve, I think, has 
a supplementary question. 


Mr. Villeneuve: It is on the same point, Mr. 
Chairman. I would like to point out that it is 
not a question of taste, “whose taste should 
prevail”. I do not think that the question can 
be asked in that way. In fact, it is a question 
of finding out who is responsible. I think that 
the best solution to appear, at least in Ameri- 
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can student newspapers of any size, was the 
creation of a separate corporation to manage 
the newspaper. Then the student association, 
or the university, can finance a part of the 
newspaper, but it cannot have direct control 
over the newspaper’s content, other than 
appointing a new staff after a year, and this 
is done at a general meeting, or after a year, 
and withdrawing the funds that it had grant- 
ed to the newspaper. I think that insofar as 
the student newspaper is to a certain extent 
financially independent at least in its daily 
action, then at that time, the internal responsi- 
bility of the newspaper can be ensured in 
some cases by the editor-in-chief, and in 
other cases, by the production staff itself. All 
depends on the internal working methods of 
each newspaper, and I think that each of 
these two methods can be defended very well. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Villeneuve, if I understand 
what I gathered from what Mr. Scarth said a 
while ago, it is not the student body, the 
council that had refused the publication, that 
had not authorized the publication of the car- 
toon in question, but rather the adminis- 
tration of the university. I believe that the 
problem is not the same. 


Mr. Villeneuve: I think that the environ- 
ments are entirely different because in so far 
as our university is concerned, the adminis- 
tration might do the same thing. It was not 
only a general strike, but we would have 
closed our doors, and even people within the 
administration would have been the first to 
protest. Because, actually, the character of 
taste or the prime responsibility of a student 
newspaper is not to be part and parcel of a 
university, but to be a student group that, in 
a given environment, is called upon to look at 
events and things, and to play the role of 
all-dispenser. It is not guardian of the values 
upheld by the university administration, and I 
do not see how a university administration 
should in any way censure where the editing 
of a newspaper is concerned. 


Mr. Fortier: Along this same line, Mr. Vil- 
leneuve, do you believe that the student body 
at Laval or at the University of Montreal is 
suffering at present from the fact that there is 
no exclusively student newspaper? 


Mr. Villeneuve: Yes, I think that it is suf- 
fering. I think that the ideal solution, from 
the university’s point of view, is what McGill 
adopted; in other words, by creating a field 
for competitive action by permitting the 
administration, the university, or other compo- 
nents, employees or administrators, to express 
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their point of view in a newspaper which 
not a student newspaper, strictly speakir 
But, because there is not this tandem—a st 
dent newspaper and administration mout 
piece—then, at the end of the line, at ¢ 
very least, there is not only a single point 
view which comes through, but a lack 
information, in view of the fact that o 
value system, the university’s, is not the sar 
as the students’. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you believe that tt 
vacuum is going to be filled at Laval and 
the University of Montreal in the ne 
future? 


Mr. Villeneuve: I do not think so... 


Mr. Fortier: Do you believe that this gz 
this vacuum at the University of Montré 
and at Laval is going to be filled in the nec 
future? | 


Mr. Villeneuve: No, because there will 1 
be, even in the not too near future, a cc 
stituted student body. The University Stud« 
Council, in our university, is in actual fi 
dead, and I think, has been dead for a gc 
number of years. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you, if you woi 
kindly do so, try to explain why this p! 
nomenon has been experienced wit) 
French-Canadian universities, in recent tim) 
and why it has not yet reached Engli;) 
Canadian universities? 


Mr. Villeneuve: Let us say that—and I) 
at this question rather personally. I belit 
that the French Canadian environment) 
much more politicized, at least on the u/ 
versity level, than is the Anglo-Saxon en} 
ronment and that as a result, certain eve; 
will happen, and I am sure of it, in the nk 
five or ten years, in the English environm(| 
which are already happening among us. | 
have witnessed a phenomenon which can)! 
divided into four phases. 

Phase 1: There used to be a strong stuc) 
association which provided the student b.. 
with services: co-operatives, student news? 
per, and other similar services, even collec’ 
life insurance. 

The fact remains, hand in hand with t/ 
there developed a feeling that this stuc’ 
body could not represent within a str} 
executive, namely a group of elected pers’ 
the various ideologies that were observed)! 
the campus. They were minority ideolos's 
but the fact remains that their prolifera) 
made these different idologies, at the \" 
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least, a force equal to the dominant ideology. 
They no longer wanted a student association 
which was a_ services association, strictly 
speaking. They wanted to change the student 
association and, at the same time, the news- 
paper which was one of the services, into an 
association which actually has a political role 
so play in the environment, in the internal 
oolicy of the university, and in external 
dolicy; that is, events which, directly or indi- 


rectly, influence life in the university envi- 
onment. At that moment, as the third step, 
here was a test of strength among all those 
deologies which leads to, what I call, the 
ourth step where everyone represents only 
imself, and where, actually, people who have 
ommon goals, join together in small work 
inits, each to promote their goal. 


_Mr. Fortier: Is the circle going to close? 


Mr. Villeneuve: Personally, I think that, as 
ne fifth step, we are going to witness a pro- 
feration of posters, or media which are less 
jeu, less profitable economically, and as the 
xth step, eventually the univerity will inte- 
rate more into the society strictly speaking. 
. is through existing communications media 
a the level of society in general, or in any 
ase, as a first step, of an underground press, 
ad afterwards, at the level of present com- 
unications media, that the students will 
nage to express themselves. The student 
*wspaper, relates, in my opinion, much more 

that small college, closed-environment 
entality, and it is going to develop into an 
‘strument which has an influence outside the 
liversity. 


Mr. Fortier: Has this increased politiciza- 
tm of the student body at Laval and at the 
hiversity of Montreal, been effective on the 
lunicipal level, or on the provincial level, or 
‘en on the federal level ? 


Mr. Villeneuve: I think your question is 
Cite difficult. Let us say that on the munici- 
Il level, I think so. I think that the phe- 
Imenon of the urban community, in Quebec, 
f example, where the development of the 
Tnicipal structure is somewhat due to the 
ireasingly effective integration of students 
i society. 
Jn the provincial level, I think that a new 
Ditical force is emerging. Whatever the 
Nmbership in parties may be, there actually 
Kparticipation which is less obvious than it 
Ws when we had the Student Liberal Club, 
Othe club of any other student group which, 
aually, is just as effective, I think. 
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On the federal level, let us say that the 
question is quite perplexing, in view of the 
fact that there are three major political 
trends, in my opinion, in the student environ- 
ment. There are some who are federalists; 
others are separatists. There is a third trend 
which makes fun, at any cost, of the first two,. 
and they are the radicals. 


The Chairman: Mr. Thomas and then Mr. 
Saxe. 


Mr. Thomas: Yes. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make some comment about this busi- 
ness of taste and whether there should or 
should not be some restriction to the editorial 
interests of some campus publications. I think 
this has to be related to what is happening in 
the university and it is directly related to 
discussions about the nature of the university 
that seems to be taking place on a lot of 
campuses, particularly at McGill. 


I think that whereas McGill three years ago 
sanctioned or—not  sanctioned—-but took 
administrative action against the editors of 
the McGill Daily for the running of a particu- 
lar article that was deemed by the Discipli- 
nary Committee as being obscene, this would 
not take place today. I just have a feeling 
about this because I think that the University 
has moved so far in a short perid of time in 
the direction of exploring all areas of human 
activity, that there is really no sacred ground. 
Although maybe an editor might get in dif- 
ficulty on McGill campus right now, I think 
the risk of that is much less now than it was 
a while ago. 

Maybe student groups or faculty groups 
would get upset and make petitions, and this 
type of thing, but I think the University 
administration would be much more reluctant 
now than it was earlier to take the same kind 
of action that it did in the Alinutt-Fekete 
affair. 

My own view is that I think that a campus 
publication which functions in an environ- 
ment that does discuss and consider the kind 
of area and the kind of things that Senator 
Beaubien was upset about, is just a part of 
campus life. There are forces on erodicism 
and there are films; there are teach-ins—all 
these things; the Underground papers come 
on to the campus. There are lectures. There 
are so many forms now that are availabl to 
the students and to the faculty to explore the 
most obscure and what the public outside 
would consider to be obscene or in bad taste. 
I think this has become so much a part of 
campus life now and the attitude of the stu- 
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dents—even the freshmen students that come 
in, their sensibilities and their sensitivities 
are so developed as to accept this as just a 
normal part of the... 


The Chairman: Do you feel they accept 
this, Mr. Thomas? 


Mr. Thomas: Yes. 


The Chairman: Carry on. I am sorry I 
interrupted you. 


Mr. Thomas: No, I think it is and that is 
the point I wanted to make. 


The Chairman: All right, thank you, Mr. 
Thomas. 

Now, Mr. 
something? 


Saxe, you wanted to say 


Mr. Saxe: Well, just further to what you 
gentlemen have said, I think the first visible 
signs of very much the same process—I would 
not agree with the exact way he described 
that process, but it is very much the same 
process as was visible in English Canada. 

I think at one level the decline of the 
Canadian unions of students and its eventual 
abolishment points to what identifies the cen- 
tral problem. 

There are many student unions in English- 
speaking Canada at the present moment that 
are talking about self-abolition. There are a 
few campuses that, for different reasons, are 
without councils and are without student 
union councils for special reasons. 

I think what can be seen happening there, 
once again using the short form of rhetoric, is 
that for the student newspapers it may start 
happening—or at least to papers that I would 
like to call student newspapers—I think to an 
extent it has happened. 

I think the student unions and the student 
newspapers are presently being run by active, 
aware, concerned individuals. 


Senator Hays: Would you call these the 
elite of the universities; the people who run 
the newspapers? 

Mr. Saxe: Well, it depends on what basis 
we were judging for “elite”. I think they are 
probably... 


Senator Hays: The students would judge 
the newspaper. 


Mr. Saxe: I think there certainly will be 
some basis for saying that, especially when 
there tends to be their function to lead or 
when they can appear as leaders. 
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I do not think the ones I would feel mos 
comradeship for are approached in som 
strong way as elite, because I think the kin 
of work they do stems more among the stu 
dents they are trying to talk to and the thing 
they read about and then they can take - 
right to the students much more. 


I think the same sort of dynamic is bein 
seen and I think the cause of the dynamic 
the satisfaction for the efforts that are bein 
made by these people. The only legitimat 
response to them comes in extra-parliamer 


tary forms. | 


It is impossible for the real demands th: 
these people are making and for the answe) 
to real questions and problems that they ai 
raising to be satisfied through the existin 
channels of the present society and 1 


includes the channels of university campu: 


the gentleman from Laval University is th 
he made statements like “The university 

moving closer to society”. The universities | 
which I am aware, are so intangibly tied in 
their present society that no separation cz 
possibly be seen except at the methologic 
level. Certainly any real union is one and tl 
same as society. There is no separation poss 
ble, and the channels of that university a 
the same kind of channels, with certa 
modifications, only because of the fact th 
you are dealing with a university instead of 
corporate enterprise turning out a consum) 
product with a visible useful thing like | 
glass. They are turning out a consumer pro 
uct called “a student”, and there is a slig) 
difference in cause there; but they are st) 
the same kind of channels except you ha; 
just added the satisfaction that these prc: 
lems can only be reached in some pragma, 
way. 


The literal consensus of the student 3 
i 


Probably my strongest disagreement th 


| 


paper, is the structure—the structure of 
the student press is the literal consensus. 


That is why the problem that Senator He 
raised: “At what point would you consi(? 
yourself tied into the decisions of the si 
dents” and “To what degree are you 6- 
turbed by the reaction of what they want’s 
a very crucial problem for these people. p 
the degree the student press is in the hai\s 


5 


of a small vociferous minority, they are? 
contradiction with the construction of the s' 
dent press—i.e., that it is being paid for by! 
the students, et cetera, et cetera. 
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| That contradiction has eventually to resolve 
itself. In some ways since that contradiction is 
in fact a contradiction to what they are trying 
‘to accomplish—a change in a non-elist 
‘way—ie., at some point that contradiction 
lbeeomes too much for the papers, and the 
activists, aware, concerned students, give up 
the Student Council and the student press. 
Many times in doing that they destroy it, or 
destroy it by leaving it a shell which cannot 
continue in any real way in which case it 
only partially exists by any standards, as has 
been happening in some cases. Or they 
destroy it by leaving it so it is unable to 
continue in any form simply because there is 
ao one left who wants to be bothered run- 
ring it. 

The Chairman: I think Mr. 
vanted to add something. 


Chenoweth 


Mr. Chenoweth: I wanted to add a number 
vf statements. 
The difficulty, of course, we are reaching 
tere is the fact that the student press is a 
volitical press and we are getting into varying 
orms of political retort, political points of 
jew. 
The McGill Daily stands out, I think, now 
s the exception to the Canadian norm. I do 
ot think anybody will argued that, whether 
» is a good or bad exception. 


| Mr, Saxe: You are afraid. 
i 


_Mr. Chenoweth: Well, we have a certain 
irection. I would like to reply to the state- 
‘ents made of the McGill Daily stating it has 
2grettably fallen into the hands of those who 
ould not be insulted if we referred to them 
3s moderates and that in this regard it is a 
strogression. 


Mr. Saxe: It is certainly a retrogression but 
uy in terms of the Canadian liberal consen- 
's of student press. 


‘Mr. Chenoweth: Perchance I do not agree 
is contradiction mentioned by Mr. Saxe is 
re. There have been a number of com- 
‘ents directed toward the McGill Daily and 
Nee I sum them up, I want to deal with 
S. 
Thave been cast by myself as a hide-bound 
lactionary, which is a fairly common asper- 
‘n around here, but I just want to say some- 
ting firstly to Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott got very nasty about the fact that 
had charged the student press with abrogat- 
iz its responsibilities in terms of being 
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political. I do not know whether they abro- 
gate their responsibility by being political. I 
support the political press. I support the criti- 
cal press. The McGill Daily should be more 
so. We are too innocuous. What I said was 
and what I meant was they abrogate their 
responsibility by their format which has 
created ineffectiveness. 

The student press has been particularly 
ineffective in discharging their obligations. 
This is where I come down to consider Mr. 
Saxe’s contradiction. 


I think there are too many members of the 
student press who in their polarization, desire 
too many things to come too quickly and use 
the wrong means. They try to hit the campus 
over the head with a hammer for years and 
have turned on their audience. 


Mr. Thomas said the McGill Daily was 
much more interesting and much more read. 
Although I would argue that it was read—it 
was more interesting. 


The question is: What did the McGill Daily 
achieve? What did it ever set out to achieve 
in three years of radicalization? My answer 
would be “Basically nothing”. They were 
remarkably unproductive years. In my opin- 
ion this one year on the campus has seen more 
achieved in the general campus environment, 
whether we were responsible for it or not is 
irrelevant, than the McGill Daily and _ its 
cohort achieved in the three years in the past. 

I think they were remarkably unsuccessful 
and in fact destroyed themselves. Those that I 
would call the cohorts of the campus left. 
Whether Mr. Saxe says it is because these 
people got out—I would say they left McGill 
which is formally classed. There is no strong 
left wing organization in McGill which is 
because they have totally destroyed them- 
selves by overpossession, overpolarization 
and by overpublication. The campus was 
turned off and sick. 

Whether I agree with their political aims or 
not is irrelevant. I am just saying their 
motives were particularly ineffective. They 
did neither the campus any good nor the rest 
of Canada any good. 

One of the reasons we are innocuous is 
because we are trying to rebuild the credibili- 
ty gap and in this you have to be innocuous. 
Secondly, when the staff quit, the entire staff, 
these dedicated men, to the change of socie- 
ty—when Mr. Wilson was fired, the entire 
staff quit, leaving me to reform this entire 
newspaper staff—a daily newspaper staff with 
a budget of $102,000, with only two people in 
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general news with any professional experi- 
ence and with only another two people with 
any tehnical experience. In other words, 
when we needed a functioning staff of 50, we 
functioned for about three weeks with four 
people who were living there day and night. 


Well, if this is devotion or dedication of 
any form—I am not saying it is, but this is 
what we were left with. 

O.K. We are innocuous this year. We are 
innocuous because we were forced into being 
innocuous because those who want to be crit- 
cal are at the same time saying ‘We are not 
doing it for you”. 

We are a daily paper. We are not being 
critical of the rest of the papers simply 
because we have a day-to-day news protec- 
tion which, because of staff members, we just 
cannot fulfil, We cannot produce a daily 
newspaper and at the same time go and 
research things in depth because those who 
have an awareness in certain areas or gener- 
ally fall within a campus group have decided 
for various reasons they don’t want to work 
us and our source of material is highly cut 
off. 

Now, what can we do to get them back? We 
have deliberately attempted to try and get as 
much as we can. We will print anything from 
anybody on which some of these former 
members may decide to come back; we have 
given them editorial independece basically in 
overtly political supplements. It is called the 
Political Supplement of the McGill Daily. It 
deals totally with political affairs. 

We are trying to re-achieve some sort of 
critical analysis. The fact we do not have 
critical analysis is not really our fault. 

They were ineffective because they 
destroyed themselves through an over-use of 
retort. And pointless; and this is the trouble 
with the university Press; not that it is too 
political but mainly that it is ineffective. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 

May I say Mr. Fortier has his hand up. I 
may say to Mr. Russell, whom I promised 
could speak, we live in a real world. 

I said we would adjourn at one o’clock. I 
think what I will do—I will allow Mr. Russell 
to say what he wants to say and then Mr. 
Fortier, I am going to adjourn until 2.30 p.m. 


Mr. Fortier: I think, Mr. Chairman, that we 
are all familiar with that poem. 

I think we will listen to Mr. Russell and 
then we will adjourn. 
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Mr. Russell: Basically what I wanted to sa; 
was in view of the fact we are adjourning, ° 
was wondering if I could pick it up at 2.3( 
p.m. 


The Chairman: Fine. We will adjourn noy 
and we will reconvene at 2.30 p.m. We wil 
begin by picking up the discussion of thi 
Student Press and gradually get into the mas 
media. 


The Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


Upon resuming at 2.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, befor: 
we had adjourned this morning, I had prom 
ised Mr. Russell a few moments to make aj 
opening statement. I believe Mr. Russell yoy 
may proceed with that now if you wish. | 


Mr. Russell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


Since this afternoon’s hearing was to b 
devoted to the relationship between the stu 
dent press and the commercial media, this i 
in part intended as a position that th 
Canadian University Press has attempted t 
work out within the student press. It is als 
in part in answer to Mr. Chenoweth—jus 
before we left. I agree with a lot he had i 
say on behalf of the student press and it is a 
attempt to integrate that also—in this stat 
ment. For approximately the last three yeai 
member papers of the Canadian Universit 
Press have been concerned with the fact thi 
they do not perceive themselves in fulfillin 
the same roles as the commercial media i) 
the country, or at least felt distaste for whi 
they have seen in what the commercial med. 
in Canada were doing. C.U.P. conferences ar 
interpaper communications and a great de 
of discussion have gone into the specificity i 
that critique. 


Now, unfortunately, it is going to be a litt 
bit abstract. Not only unfortunately, b 
understandably because the way the critiqi 
of this system operates, a critique of th 
nature has to be abstract because it surroun! 
the nature of the press—not only the cor 
mercial press, but the student press, all forr 
of media in this country. What it has to \ 
with, basically, is the fact that there h) 
never been established a unified theory of t) 
nature of communications media of any S¢; 
whatsoever. What is the function of t+} 
media and how they fill that interpreter fo. 
in terms of the effort that goes into it ai. 


the social structures within which the coi; 
munications takes place. 


\q 
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Now, the only attempt that appears to have 
been made appears to be the effort of Mar- 
shall McLuhan which has been seized upon 
particularly by the newspaper media because 
[ think it declares the newspaper obsolete. I 
think a great deal of the attention given to 
McLuhan has to do with the statement made 
xy a man by the name of Antonio Gramza 
who was on the Committee of the Italian Com- 
nunist Party until he was assassinated by 
the Nazis during the Second World War. He 
stated, in effect, that in the public mind intel- 
ectuals in our society are seen by writers, 
nen of letters and philosophers, and since 
ournalists consider themselves to be writers, 
dhilosophers and men of letters, they also 
sonsider themselves to be intellectuals. 


_A great deal of the complacency that has 
isen over the fundamental question has not 
een asked by this Commission, or by the 
yress itself. This is in regard to what con- 
titutes a communications theory. On what 
vasis are we proceeding? What are communi- 
ations? It is roughly defined as the duty of 
he media to relate reality of the on-growing 
rocess of the society to the people to whom 
ou are communicating. 

Now, it seems to me that it is readily 
pparent that the media in approaching this 
uestion has missed the initial part of this 
uestion; that is, what is the nature of the 
n-going societal process? It seems evident 
aat it is not in fact treated as a process at 
U, that in fact communications theory in this 
ountry—and I would venture further than 
aat and say, communications theory in a 
apitalist society—is bound to locate itself in 
framework of empiricism which precludes 
ie inter-conductivity of events. That is the 
amie basis upon which the media operates in 
iis country. 


Mr. Fortier: On a point of information, Mr. 
hairman, what is that in English, Mr. 
‘ussell? 


The Chairman: Carry on, please. 


Mr. Russell: In not begging this question or 
| begging this question about what consti- 
ttes the normal process of day-to-day events 
\ the society, proceeding on the assumption 
iat that process is comic, the function of the 
edia has changed from being one of com- 
unieating to one of systems and mainte- 
ance. That is, that the normal day-to-day 
erations of the press in Canada could be 
‘scribed as a selected misdirection of the 
sople who form its constituency. 


ais) 
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Senator Beaubien: Why misdirection? 
Mr. Russell: I am coming to that. 


Mr. Stewart Saxe, President, Canadian Uni- 
versity Press: I think this should be heard as 
a whole. 


The Chairman: All right, we are listening. 


Mr. Russell: Instead, the media in Canada 
depicts the on-going process of reality in such 
a way as to be organizationally functional for 
one group in the society and organizationally 
disfunctional for other groups in that society. 
That is, the way in which the world is pre- 
sented to people is such that they cannot 
comprehend the connection between events in 
their own lives. They do not see reality as 
forming any kind of continuum. 

This is also something of which the student 
press is completely guilty. It is one of the 
contentions of this that this is a problem that 
underlines the structure of media—the way in 
which they attempt to relate reality to a con- 
stituency but with a specific difference. Now, 
the way that this misdirection operates is in 
terms of pre-realities, as a series of quantified 
and atomic events. We talk about the Ameri- 
can ownership of Canadian industry and the 
American influence in the Canadian universi- 
ties rather than talking about American 
imperialism as an empirical term that defines 
a total process which is totally interconnected 
and totally penetrating and links those events 
together. 


We talk about pollution of various kinds 
rather than the fact that the basis of pollution 
is a specific relation between man and his 
environment which is conditioned by specific 
social relations particular to specific forms of 
society, such as a capitalist society. 


We talk about the problems of Keynesian 
economics under the guise of a totally fetish- 
ized concept of economics or the budget 
rather than talking about the contradictions 
of capitalistic economy upon which Keynes 
based his theory that these fundamental con- 
tradictions could be mediated to some extent. 


We talk about the problems of group own- 
ership of portions of the media rather than 
the fact that sociologically there is a hege- 
monic control as a means of mental produc- 
tion in communications by society, by class. 

We see the violence in the streets of Quebec 
rather than attempting to transmit the inter- 
connection to the psychopathology of oppres- 
sion which triggers that violence. It is only on 
the classes levels—on a level which this Com- 
mission has been investigating that we come 
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to the fact—that we come to the reality of 
Newsweek, where one day the Toronto Star 
are talking about Biafrans and the next day 
after the war is over they talk about the Ibos. 
Every day that a stranded oil tanker, which is 
owned by Aristotle Onassis and leased by one 
of the many branches of Standard Oil, is 
polluting Chedabucto Bay this is referred to 
as a Liberian tanker. 


All of this proceeds from the fundamental 
assumption that there is no interconductivity 
of events. Now, it is the contention of this 
critique that it is reproduced functionally in 
the very form of the news media itself. That 
is, for instance, in a newspaper you can have 
a gigantic exposé of corruption and graft or 
whatever in the government on one page 
which will attract a lot of attention and 
which is forthrightly exposed and well laid 
out and everything else, but when you turn 
the page you are talking about the Women’s 
Section. I mean, there is no connection 
between those events even though there is an 
attempt to break down the ordinary produc- 
tive approach to journalism into what has 
been called the objective approach to journal- 
ism, which in itself, in its very form, tends to 
treat every event as a discovery. That is, 
there is no such thing as an on-going protest. 
The classic sort of example is Mr. Boyce 
Richardson fighting for the Montreal Star 
which was done by bourgeois standards and 
has been one of the most hard hitting jobs 
of covering pollution in Quebec. The un- 
fortunate thing about Boyce Richardson’s 
articles is that implicit in them is that pol- 
lution is a discovery. The truth of the matter 
is, that in the process that is involved in 
our society and the information between 
people and their environment, that pollution 
happens all of the time. Pollution in fact is 
one of the by-products of the social arrange- 
ments of production in the society. No matter 
how well Boyce Richardson writes that, you 
have to write each case separately and in 
doing so he creates the false impression that 
there is no interconductivity between those 
events. 

Now, it poses a crisis for the press—the 
student press as well as the comercial press, 
but it really isn’t a crisis for the commercial 
press. The reason that it isn’t is because this 
problem involved in not having a communica- 
tions theory is functional to the secondary 
role of the press which is owned by members 
of the same classes as the people who sit on 
this Commission. The systems maintenance in 
the system—that is, it is disfunctional to the 
maintenance of the system; that the people 
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understand the fact that there is an intercon 
nectivity between events. That underlies th: 
ideology of the newspapers rather than th 
quibblings over the form which you are con 
cerned with to a certain extent by the dail: 
Gazette—are both the same in view of th 
unified approach to communications theory 
This is precisely why I agree with Mr. Davi 
Chenoweth, even though I totally disagre 
that The Daily is representative of the stu 
dent papers in Canada and that The Daily i 
in fact as representative as any paper can be. 


The difference comes in for C.U.P. in that i 
is not totally integral to our interests—to ou 
relative autonomy due to the ambiguous clas 
position of students in a modern unicapitalis 
society—that we maintain this functionality 
this systems maintenance operation as a por 
tion of our activities. So that in the last thre 
or four years C.U.P. have been talking abou 
the concept of an alternative press. 


We have been very unsuccessful. Mr. Davi 
Chenoweth’s criticism of the student pres 
has in the main been very good. As a matte 
of fact, the criticism is such that I would hay 
liked to have made it myself a lot of the tim: 
However, rather than operating out of zer« 
sum logic which states that if that alternatiy 
had been unsuccessful we would flip back 1 
what the Daily has referred to as an anti-die 
lectic approach to journalism which oft. 
hides sycophancy. 


The question is, is that a critique of whi 
the student press has done or is it rather 
specific critique of the educational system : 
which people attempt to come to grips wi) 
their problems specifically on a very abstra 
level of critique, of the kind of logical positi 
ism that is totally inherent in every soci’ 
logical method, every social science meth 
that we come across? More specifically, is} 
rather an indication of the totality of the ide 
logical beginning of one class in soci€ 
rather than the question being that an alte 
native press has been _ irresponsible? lp 
question is that the only way in which t} 
question of communicating the reality of o/ 
world so people can be approached is a Sf: 
cific one of opposition. 


Now, the reason for lining it up this ways 
to bring it back close to where Mr. Sa? 
started at the beginning of this session tl} 
morning, which was conveniently specifica, 
ignored through the rest of the session, } 
calling for a press in the hands of the radi(l 
minority. Now, I agree with him, but not } 
any moral grounds. It is simply in posing (? 
question as to how do we break down sor 
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_ thing that seems to be structurally inherent 
_in the media under capitalism, or how do we 
even begin that process? 
Now, there have been others—there is 
another specific aspect of it which has to do 
‘with the operation of this Commission. The 
Commission is not concentrating on content 
_ and the total relations of content, because the 
media naturally from the specific disjuncture 
in their form—tend to concentrate on form 
and call it content and thus we have the list 
of examples that I gave. We have a Senate 
Commission which rather than examining 
communications theories as a starting point, 
begin by examining, as I say, from an implicit 
‘position of pluralism, contrary to interest 
groups who own the media and who only 
meet over their other board chairmen, as Ron 
tried to point out earlier in the session. That 
‘is part of the reason why—as I look around 
this room I notice that a lot of the people are 
not comprehending the jargon I am using. 


Senator Beaubien: Would you please say it 
‘in English? 


Mr. Russell: The people in this room form 
‘precisely a portion of that working class, 
which also forms the people who control the 
media. There is a specific difference. Karl 
‘Marx succinctly pointed out the ideology that 
the sociology of the ruling class formed the 
capitalistic formation—those people who form 
the actuality of the ruling class—that is the 
people whose names appear in this book— 
some of whom are in this room and some of 
whom are not. 


The Chairman: Some of whom are not on 
the Committee? 


_ Mr. Russell: Some of them are not on the 
Committee, but it is possible that some of 
them are within the sociology of the ruling 
lass which delegate their intellectual func- 
sions to a hierarchy of minions to perform 
‘his intellectual function for them. That is, 
art of the difficulty that the daily newspa- 
ders have coming to grips with this is that, in 
verms of the class position and the people in 
t, it is impossible for you to come close to 
ome of these functions because of your class 
dosition. Again, you have never had to think. 
The system as it works for you has the 
mplicit assumption and consequently any 
inderstanding of it in its totality is disfunc- 
ional for you. 


| The Chairman: Is that basically the state- 
nent that you wanted to make? 
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Mr. Russell: Yes. 
The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Fortier: I would like to direct a ques- 
tion to Mr. Russell. Trying to come to grips 
with practicalities, Mr. Russell—the ideal 
press that you have alluded to—is this pure 
Utopia today or is there a country in the 
world where this ideal press exists? 


Mr. Thompson: Well, one should talk about 
Russia. Russia isn’t as bad. 


The Chairman: Now Mr. Thompson, if you 
would like to comment you are certainly free 
to, but the question was put to Mr. Russell. 
Would you like to put it to Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, no, because this isn’t the 
question that I was asking. 


Mr. Russell: Well, I don’t think it is an 
ideal press. I think it is a combination of 
American imperialism and Russian social 
chauvinism in their social formation that pre- 
cluded even beginning to come close to the 
question. It is not an ideal press at all because 
basically in communications theory... 


Mr. Fortier: Is there a country in the world 
where in your opinion this communications 
theory has been comprehended and has been 
translated into a medium, written or electron- 
ic, which reaches the people? 


Mr. Russell: I don’t think specifically so 
although there are some interesting journalis- 
tic approaches being done. 


Mr. Fortier: And what would those be? 


Mr. Russell: In terms of assessing the ideo- 
logical function of a paper in a society which 
is not based on class antagonisms. That is, a 
society in which the material editions, before 
even beginning to approach that communica- 
tions theory, are beginning to coerce. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it your view that as long as 
we have the struggle of classes as we know it 
in Canada and the United States that we do 
not have communications theory to any 
effect? 


Mr. Russell; Better expressed it might be as 
your class is smashed a potentiality for that 
communications theory emerges and grows 
greater. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, would the class be 
smashed by the press electronic or written? 
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Mr. Russell: No. I think the ordinary people 
will. 


The Chairman: May I put the same ques- 
tion to Mr. Thompson? I think he wanted to 
comment and we would be interested to hear 
from him. 


Mr. Thompson: Well, my thinking on the 
question is that somehow it is irrelevant 
because... 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I didn’t say that about 
Mr. Russell’s comments. 


Mr. Thompson: Well, that might be so. 


Mr. Russell: Well, that is because they 
weren’t. 


Mr. Fortier: Exactly, I didn’t say it. I don’t 
think the questions which emanate from the 
Committee, Mr. Thompson... 


Mr. Thompson: Well, I was just saying that 
I thought it was irrelevant. 


The Chairman: Well, I will have to exercise 
my prerogative as Chairman. If Mr. Thomp- 
son wishes to suggest that the question is 
irrelevant, that is up to him. Now, let us go 
on from there. 


Mr. Thompson: Irrelevant in practicality of 
the matter because it isn’t a matter of finding 
a model of someone else that we could trans- 
late this situation to. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, it may be very helpful to 
this Committee. 


Mr. Thompson: Well, I think perhaps that 
probably wherever we would find such a 
model of an “ideal press” that press would be 
in an entirely different social structure. 


The Chairman: Now, Mr. Thompson, I 
think you are evading the question. Mr. For- 
tier asked if there is one, if there is such a 
model, and you said it is irrelevant. Now, you 
are going on as to whether or not it exists. 


Mr. Thompson: No. I am saying that a 
press—if such a press was developing in this 
situation—if you want to talk about that— 
would only develop as a process. It would be 
part of the development of that press and the 
working toward that would be at the same 
time the working to smash the social relation- 
ships such as are perpetuated in the press 
which we have now. 


Mr. Russell: Well, further to that, I think it 
is indicative to say of the process that we are 
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after that the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media begins with the same vague 
assumptions as the press itself concerning the 
nature of the press’s job. That is, that the 
question of what constitutes communications 
and what constitutes a communications 
theory in so far as my knowledge goes—and I 
have been following the Committee hear- 
ings... ; 


The Chairman: Where have you been fol- 
lowing them? 


a Se 


Mr. Russell: I have been following them in 
the press. 


The Chairman: Which newspapers? 


Mr. Russell: About six of them, I would 
say. | 


The Chairman: Well, I was going to ask Mr. 
Saxe a question, but certainly you may, Sena- 
tor Hays. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator Hays: May I ask a question? 


Senator Hays: In your position why do you) 
not publish a paper that you believe would be 
ideal or are you moving in that direction? 


The Chairman: Do you mean a daily) 
newspaper? 


Senator Hays: Yes. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Senator Hays: I mean you are students 0 
university and you have the power and you 
have all of the things, why don’t you produce 
a paper? 


Mr. Russell: Well, basically what I havi 
been saying is that there have been attempt 
albeit unsuccessful as far as the student pres 
to try and begin to relate some of the contra 
dictions which people have observed ané 
which are objectively there. I think they havi 
also been unsuccessful because of the wal 
they have been approached. For instance, W' 
only had been talking about it in terms ol 
field theory—only been talking about it i) 
terms of field theory for three months—thre 
months ago, and I hope it is a process tha| 
will continue to go on because implicit in it i 
the fact that the development of a unifie 
communications theory for the press, 0° 
whatever the description, it is totally insepé 
rable to the fact that your farm in the middl. 


of Calgary shouldn’t have been sold to th 
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_ City of Calgary for a lot of money so that 
_ through that process you could become a 
' Senator. 


Senator Hays: Well, if you had owned it 
what would you have done with it? 


Mr. Russell: Become a Senator. 


The Chairman: Mr. Saxe, I would like to 
ask you a question here. Relating back to 
your comments this morning, why do you 
think that I proposed this committee and why 
do you think the Senate acceded to the 
request? 


Mr. Saxe: Well, I am not sure that that 
kind of question would be relevant, Senator. 


The Chairman: Well, its relevancy is to a 
comment you made in your opening state- 
ment this morning. 


Mr. Saxe: To an extent the answer to that 
would be irrelevant because you are referring 
to a specific model within a certain process 
and you are liable to take a small part of 
what I say and identify that as an inaccuracy. 
Well, that again may be indeed true, but I 
think you must take a broader look of what I 
think the motivations are behind this Com- 
mittee and the work you are engaged in. I 
would be surprised if this Committee did not 
at some point in some way involve itself in 
the process that I imagine is just beginning 
seize part of K.C. Irving’s empire. I don’t 
mean to suggest that because you have the 
power you are going to do that, but it is 
going to be involved in a process which sees 
that it does. 

I also imagine that it is going to be 
volved in a process which is going to see 
the establishment of a press council in Ca- 
aada. Once again it is not going to do that, 
out it will send out, I imagine, very large 
volumes of blanket information, data and 
nterviews and reports out of which those two 
things will come. The specifics of exactly how 
hose two things come about, are probably 
rrelevant. I think at the present moment the 
ystem wants both of them, but one 
‘hing. —K.c. Irving has been presenting a 
lefinite thorn in the side of Premier Robi- 
‘haud and the present Government in power 
ederally, and the present Government in 
ower provincially in K. C. Irving’s prov- 
nee, and has a number of connections in 
Pecifie ways. I think that that process then 
nitiates some ways that that can be done. I 

Iso think, there being a real world and the 

ontradictions we have talked about between 
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the press and what is happening in the world, 
and the fact that there are people who are 
getting upset, that it means some of that is 
feeding back. I can remember certainly at the 
beginning of the establishment of this Com- 
mission that there were things appearing in 
the media—and certainly things we have 
talked about—by the people that they were 
unhappy with the press. I think that the 
ruling elite’s response to that mystifies us. 
They say “Yes, you are right, there are some 
TREDE nystodem 


The Chairman: Am I 
elite, Mr. Saxe? 


part of the ruling 


Mr. Saxe: Yes sir, most definitely. As a 
matter of fact, probably to make it more clear 
so that those words will not be as unfair as 
they might seem, would be to say the ruling 
class. 


The Chairman: But not the elite? 
Mr. Saxe: The ruling class. 


Mr. Thomson: Does this have anything to 
do with anyone’s point of view? 


The Chairman: Carry on. 


Mr. Saxe: You are not on the board. You 
are President of what—Keith Davey Ltd?— 
We certainly owe you an apology for that. 


The Chairman: It is certainly not necessary, 
I can assure you. 


Mr. Saxe: It is not within the framework of 
the system. One of the things that we are 
trying to say is that this system has a process 
too. It doesn’t proceed as a set of boxes from 
one box to the next box. The point of that is 
the fact that you don’t have to get together 
with a group of people and say that under the 
circumstances it would help mystify the fact 
that there are problems with the press, so we 
set up a press council. That makes it look like 
the people have more access to that partic- 
ular field of communications. 

Also in view of some of the present prob- 
lems we have, and all the talk, and all the 
objections to the K. C. Irving empire, you 
don’t have to get together with a series of 
people and say that a few powers should be 
handed over to the other part of the ruling 
class. That happens as an integral part of the 
unity and rationale of this particular status 
quo. 


The Chairman: Well, so I would like to 
understand—the system as you see it at least 
I would like to understand a little more. 
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Mr. Russell: There is a system and it is 
called capitalism. 


The Chairman: That is fine. I am aware of 
that. Thank you. I am curious to know 
though—in other words, my decisions—I 
have said many times that the decision to 
propose this Committee to the Senate was my 
own and I am sure you would take my word 
for that. Are you suggesting that there was 
some subtle osmosis from on high? 


Mr. Saxe: The fact of the matter what I 
was thinking about was the particular way in 
which these things get done. That is, that it is 
the Davey Commission or the Senate Special 
Committee to look at it that particular way 
and what does this particular way mean, and 
this is the mistake which is happening. The 
actual way or the way it was done is of no 
particular importance. The thing is it was 
going to be done somehow or other by the 


ruling class and... 


The Chairman: So, if I had not made the 
proposal someone else would have? 


Mr. Russell: That is right. 
Mr. Saxe: Right. 


Mr. Thompson: 
commission. 


Done it without a 


The Chairman: All right. I think it is very 
important that we understand how you 
people look at things. 


Senator Beaubien: I wanted to ask Mr. Rus- 
sell—you keep talking, Mr. Russell, about two 
classes. 


Mr. Russell: That is right. 


Senator Beaubien: Are you born to a class, 
or do you gradually get into a class, or how 
do you get into these different classes? 


Mr. Russell: Well, I am not sure I 


understand. 


Senator Beaubien: Well, let me just say 
that if you wanted to take these 2,500 men 
who are the most influential in Canada, the 
big majority would have come from absolute- 
ly the back woods. They come from absolute- 
ly nothing. 


Mr. Russell: Well, I don’t really agree. 


Senator Beaubien: Well, what do you mean 
really by the different classes? 
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Mr. Russell: You both belong to the same 
class. 


The Chairman: You mean I belong to the 
same class as Senator Beaubien? 


Mr. Russell: Right, right on. 


Senator Beaubien: Well, how do they get 
into these classes? 


Mr. Russell: It is just bad luck. 


Senator Beaubien: Well, you realize that 
that is not an answer. | 


Mr. Russell: The fact that you are in this 
class is irrelevant to the fact that the differ- 
ent classes are generated out of the different 
circumstances in which you find... 


Senator Beaubien: Now, you are not talking 
any kind of language I can understand. Ther« 
was a great friend of mine who became Presi 
dent of one of the big companies here. Hi 
name is Jo Greene. He came from an Tris] 
father who was drunk all the time and hi 
worked like the devil to put himself throug] 
the University of Toronto by playing footba] 
and baseball professionally, and worked hi 
head off and as a result he became part 0 
the... 


Mr. Russell: Part of the ruling class. 


Senator Beaubien: Part of the ruling clas 
He worked hard and he got to the top by 
lot of hard work. What is wrong with that 
Who would we get to run things? 


Mr. Saxe: Well, there are the two classe 


Senator Beaubien: Well, we all start out tl 
same way. 


The Chairman: Mr. Saxe, go ahead, please. 


Mr. Saxe: I think I could possibly say 
little bit having started from the wrong side. 


Mr. Thompson: From the ruling class. 


Mr. Saxe: I think, senator, the point is hc’ 
they get to be there. I am willing to dispv: 
the figures, but I think it can be shown, m4 
ticularly today, that the ruling class mai: 
tains itself through its offspring to a Vé/ 
large extent. Certainly, Lord Thompson dl 
not start off in the middle of the ruling clés 
and there are definite examples of that. The 
was a higher degree, higher upward mobil 
between the wars and before the wars th 
there is today, but I imagine there is stil 
degree of mobility, but that is not the al 
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tion. The question is, or has to do with the 
amount of guilt personally with the people in 
this room. While I think there are a number 
_of people who suffer from guilt in this room, I 
don’t say it is because... 


Senator Beaubien: Just speak for yourself. 


Mr. Saxe: Unfortunately to a degree I do 
speak for myself, but I am not in any way 
suggesting that maybe they are doing it with 
criminal intent. I am definitely suggesting 
that the results are criminal and, you see, 
that is one of the ways in which I think it is 
going to be very difficult for people to under- 
stand. What we are suggesting is a different 
way of living. We are suggesting that you 
have to take a look at the process in totality. 
That is, whoever the 250,000 are, or 25,000, 
there are only that many. 


Senator Beaubien: But, Mr. Saxe, who runs 
it under your system? Everybody can’t be 
running the country. 


_ Mr. Thompson: There are two points, Sena- 
tor Beaubien, and that is that it doesn’t 
matter who is in the ruling class. The fact is 
that there is a ruling class. It is not a moral 
question whether there should be more people 
in the ruling class, or say that there can only 
de 20,000 that can get into the ruling class— 
that is not the question. The question is how 
such a system which has a ruling class who 
gress people who are not members of the 
culing class or people who work for a living— 
she people who do not own the means of 
wroduction, and maybe you might want to 
wring up the point that workers are well paid 
pute that. .. 


' Senator Beaubien: Well, this is a point. 


Mr. Thompson: But I don’t want to debate 

hat. This very system—this system known as 
apitalism—capitalism operates for a profit 
or the benefit of the members of the ruling 
lass. In doing that, it is a necessary by-pro- 
uct of mystification. They have to mystify 
fat process so people don’t think that way. 
‘he whole process is in fact such that the 
ature of the newspaper system results in the 
act that they are under a capitalist-socialist 
ystem and the fact that there is pollution as 
Tesult of capitalism, and the fact that there 
_ unemployment and poverty is renowned. 
hose are not strange words—they are not 
ist abstract words that you have to under- 
vand. I think we can go back to the fact that 
2u dont’ have to understand me. It is not in 
our interest to change the system. I don’t 
tink you have real questions about that. 
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Senator Beaubien: Well, I am 
how you can run it through? 


wondering 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Beaubien, I 
am going to rule you out of order. The ques- 
tion has been asked several times and appar- 
ently you are not satisfied with the answer 
that Mr. Thompson has given. It is your privi- 
lege to be dissatisfied with the answer, Sena- 
tor, but there are several people who have 
indicated that they would wish to answer. 

Mr. Villeneuve has indicated that he would 
like to say something and I would like to call 
on him in just a moment or two. I don’t mean 
to be rude to you, Senator Beaubien, but I 
noticed that you and Mr. Thompson in your 
discussion were gradually succeeding in only 
getting on each other’s nerves. 


Senator Beaubien: I realize that, Mr. Chair- 
man, but all I was wondering was how or 
what would he do with this class? 


The Chairman: Well, he has given his 
answer. 

Mr. Russell: Well, what I would like to 
SAY chs 


The Chairman: Well Mr. Russell, I would 
like to move on—not miss this part of the 
discussion but just to move on. Mr. 
Villeneuve? 


Mr. André Villeneuve, Editor, Au Fil Des 
Evénements, Laval University: I should like 
to comment, Mr. President, on the statements 
of Mr. Russell. When he speaks of the 
absence of a communication theory at the 
level of the actually existing newspaper, I 
think that this is entirely wrong. Nobody is 
able to have a particular communication 
theory. In short, there is only one such 
theory. It is the socio-dynamic force of the 
culture in which every person is engaged, 
from the time that person is living in society. 
Then there are events that are conditions 
which are taken by creators in a micro-sur- 
rounding into a macro-surrounding; and this 
is done by whatever the means of communi- 
cation that are present so that socio-dynamic 
force of the culture will exist. There remain 
two phenomena with respect to all that. 
Because we are discussing it in an abstract 
sense, I prefer to leave it like that, and in 
that manner we may be able to take a look at 
the problem. The two phenomena that may be 
observed are: the phenomena of distortions 
that slows down that socio-dynamic force of 
the culture and prevent the world from con- 
tinuously enriching itself and the individuals 
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with it and the phenomena of acceleration. I 
believe that the one as well as the other may 
be as important. To wish to accelerate a com- 
munication process to a maximum extent, on 
behalf of some system or ideology, means to 
pervert the purpose, because from that time 
on, people, as to their personal memory, are 
unable to follow suit. To wish to slow it 
down, means as well to leave the people in a 
crass ignorance and to prevent the surround- 
ing from developing. There will always be 
factors for a slow down and for an accelera- 
tion and they will not always be absorbed in 
some society, whether by a micro-surround- 
ing, or by a group, which is called elite, or 
any other form it may happen to have. What 
must be assured in a society that is sound, is 
the control over the micro-surrounding, or the 
control over the slow down or the accelera- 
tion. Any person has the right to check it to 
some extent, and to express his opinion. A 
person must not only be able to express him- 
self, but he must be able to collectively accel- 
erate or slow down the movements. For the 
same reason that a government during a 
period of war will declare that certain infor- 
mation is of a confidential nature and will 
slow down the movement, for the same 
reason will another group, at a given time, 
wish to accelerate the process. This is what I 
wanted to get at the slow down process. But 
that may mean that we must change our dis- 
cussion of this afternoon. By that I mean: the 
fact that several means of communication are 
controlled by financially important groups on 
a basis of profits and revenue, does that mean 
that the slow down factor is sufficiently con- 
trolable by a majority of the population 
within the social structures that we have? In 
other words, which form of control are we 
able to exercise? What right to check do we 
have? What is the efficiency of a Commission, 
such as yours, at the level of a possible con- 
trol over these mechanisms of slow down and 
acceleration? 


Mr. Fortier: We should like to hear your 
suggestions very much, after you have stated 
the problem in such an eloquent manner. 
What, according to you, are the slow down 
mechanisms, which the government might 
institute? 


Mr. Villeneuve: Without having an exact 


solution, I think that there are solutions that 
deal much more with the level of control over 
the interest groups. I mean that preventing 
concentrations that are too strong at a given 
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time in a surrounding, or a given population, 
would prevent the control mechanisms from 
being effective. 


Mr. Fortier: 
Presse’? 


Mr. Villeneuve: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I am going to ask you a more 
precise question. You are reading “La 
Presse”—you did read ‘“‘La Presse” before Mr. 
Demarais and Mr. Francoeur, etc. became its 
owners. Do you believe that “La Presse” is) 
reporting the events less objectively, general-| 
ly speaking, that are commented upon in its 
editorial pages, today, than when compared 
with “La Presse” of yesterday? 


Mr. Villeneuve: Let us say that, on a short 
term basis, the risks are not very high and or| 
the basis of your precise question, I woulc 
say, no. I have seen no difference in “Le 
Presse”, or in “La Voix de Est”, or in “Le 
Nouvelliste”, or in the “Power Corporation’ | 
interests, or Trans-Canada. It remains truc 
that the risk becomes larger due to the a 
meability of the surroundings in certain Capes! 
When there is an impermeability of the sur: 
rounding, (as in the case of Granby, which 1) 
rather far from the big centers) and when al 
the means of communications are controlle( 
by the same company, in this case meanin; 
the Trans-Canada company it is at that poin’ 
on a medium term as well as a long terr 
basis, that there is an evident risk of informe 
tion distortion. 


Mr. Fortier: Is that not what has bee) 
called before the Committee, “Raw Unadul 
terated Power”, whether it is exercised or not 
I return to the question you asked earlier an 
that is, how are we going to hold it in check 
Do you believe that this is a social problei 
that must be attacked head on, or should vy) 
let this process of concentration develop itse 
indefinitely? - 


Mr. Villeneuve: With respect to solutions, 
believe that the Committee has a bigger fi 
than mine, and is better able to answer. Hoy 
ever, I believe that there is more than 01) 
kind of answer. There is the kind concernil) 
the control over the interests themselves, 
prevent conglomerations and cartels, at 
given time. There is also another kind th} 
creates competitive areas, whether public | 
governmental the form does not matter mu; 
There is quite a formal area or domain } 
which there can be an intervention. In whi 
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domain this would be preferable, 1 belie? 
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_ that that subject should be considered on a 

_ short term basis, whether the direct govern- 
ment intervention would be good from a 
medium or long term point of view. I would 
not wish to venture in that area. 


Mr. Fortier: If, for instance, “Le Soleil” 
in Quebec were for sale, do you think it 
would be a good thing for the “Power 
Group” to acquire it, or do you believe that 

a governmental organization, be it provincial 
_or federal...we will not debate this.. should 
prohibit it? 


Mr. Villeneuve: It would certainly be an 
excellent thing for the “Power Corpora- 
tion”. I believe that Mr. Gilbert’s newspaper 
is presently the most profitable in Canada, or 
among the most profitable if not the most 
profitable, I think. 


Mr. Fortier: 
information... 


From a point of view of 


_ Mr. Villeneuve: With respect to the govern- 
ment, I think that to the extent that the gov- 
ernments were to take hold of a means like 
that one, and am now speaking of the gov- 
ernmental entity—the public administration, 
the guarantee to the public would be even 
less, due to the political games, which are 
normal in any governmental organization. I 
rather think of the public enterprises with 
control mechanisms and mechanisms of inter- 
vention on the part of the public than of a 
“Government Operated”... 


My. Fortier: It is often said, and is has also 
been presented here, before the Committee on 
several occasions, that the freedom of press is 
Something sacred and that the fact that a 
government would wish to legislate in the 
matter, or that a governmental organization 
would have the right to check the number of 
newspapers which, let us say, an individual 
ra corporation could acquire, would repre- 
sent an invasion of the government of the 
freedom of the press. Could you comment on 
shat statement? 


_ Mr. Villeneuve: I am at present unable to 
lo so. 


The Chairman: Some time ago Mr. Thomas 
ndicated that he would like to speak and I 
vill go to you, Senator Hays. 


Mr. Harry Thomas, Editor, McGill Report- 
t, McGill University: Well, I think Mr. Vil- 
eneuve succeeded very well in stealing a lot 
if my thunder. I would just like to make a 
'rief comment about some of the opening 
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dialogue that took place this afternoon. I have 
sat through this so often in the past four 
years and I was really quite shocked that the 
C.U.P. people would be stil] presenting a left- 
wing dialectic that I think has become quite 
passé. I think it is quite an attempt at a snow 
job here in that I don’t think it relates to 
some of the thinking that has taken place not 
only in the universities but within the com- 
munications field, and I think at radical 
political levels. 


I think that the things that the radical 
political thinking is getting at now is some- 
thing that rejects the concept of the global 
village and general principles that can be 
applied to mass situations and mass com- 
munications and that what society is really 
faced with now is more of a turn towards 
micro-community concept. I think it is some- 
thing about which Dean Jacobs and many 
other people are doing a lot of creative writ- 
ing in terms of urban organization and I 
think communications. The press have to be 
related somehow to that situation. The thing 
that I would like to see discussed and consid- 
ered by this Commission is how we can deve- 
lop in the context of mass communications 
hardware the capacity for the individual—the 
individual within a rather limited community, 
in a sense, in terms of his essential needs as 
an individual—to produce alternative means 
of expression and alternative means of get- 
ting the news that relates to him. The thing 
that I have been working with and trying to 
develop within my own mind is a concept of 
community publishing, if we can use it per- 
haps in the broad sense, so that you can have 
a viable and energetic student press; that you 
can have a very vital literary magazine or 
opportunities for the expression of a poet and 
a two-way dialogue that can develop in some 
sort of micro-situation. 


One of these things that I would like to see 
proposed at one time is some way of giving 
support to the development of an environ- 
ment which would permit the small com- 
munications media whether it be through 
publishing or FM channel outlets, or 
closed circuit television, or whatever form it 
is in, so that groups who do want to form for 
some particular reason—and they may be 
very subversive groups—but they will still 
have the means to communicate with one 
another and to communicate to other groups. 
I think that this would set up the basis of a 
really vital self-critical society and the neces- 
sity of reaching broad conclusions or general 
principles before the functioning of the media 
becomes irrelevant. They are no longer neces- 
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sary because the alternatives for the expres- 
sion of individuals are guaranteed. I think 
this is fundamental. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Senator Hays, 
and then I have Mr. Smith. 


Senator Hays: I would like to ask two ques- 
tions. One of Mr. Scarth and then the same 
question to Mr. Scott. 

In your opinion, Mr. Searth, The Edmonton 
Journal and the campus—in your opinion 
what do you think of The Edmonton Journal 
which is one paper from one city of approxi- 
mately 400,000 or 500,000 people. What do you 
think of its credibility and that sort of thing? 


Mr. Allan Scarth (Editor, The Gateway, 
University of Alberta): The Edmonton Jour- 
is not a bad newspaper in the context of 
most of the papers in Canada. To an extent in 
the same reference that was originally point- 
ed out it is still working within the same 
framework—well, it is false. It isn’t challeng- 
ing the rules of society, it isn’t really getting 
at the truth, but no daily newspaper is. How- 
ever, I agree with the late Basil Dean and 
with Mr. Munro that if you have an eloquent 
staff of reporters—I am not prepared to say 
how often that happens in journalism—it is 
not too bad right now, but they feel that 
impending sense of responsibility comes with 
being on one newspaper and they do make a 
sincere effort to be fair. 

It is very difficult to form a general opinion 
of a newspaper. If you wanted to talk about it 
comparatively. I would look at The Journal as 
much better than I would The Calgary H erald 
because it is so much more liberal. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you consider The Gateway 
an alternative newspaper to The Edmonton 
Journal? 


Mr. Scarth: No. 


The Chairman: Well, may I quote some- 
thing that you said this morning? 


Mr. Scarth: Yes. 


The Chairman: I wrote down, Mr. Scarth, 
an exact quote from you this morning and 
you said The Gateway is the only alternative 
to the daily professional press, and I took it 
down as an exact quote. 


Mr. Scarth: Well, I was just saying that the 
student press will provide the only viable 
alternative in practical terms right now. 
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The Chairman: So you don’t regard The| 
Gateway as an alternative? / 


Mr. Scarth: Not in practical terms of circu-| 
lation, no. | 


Senator Hays: In readability as far as the 
students on the campus are concerned they 
all, I suppose, subscribe to the J ournal as well 
or see the Journal? 


Mr. Scarth: Yes. 


Senator Hays: But generally speaking you 
would say that it is quite acceptable and you 
feel it is a good newspaper? 


Mr. Scarth: Well, within a frame of refer: 
ence it is not a bad newspaper. 


Senator Hays: Well, where would you criti 
cize the Edmonton Journal? 


Mr. Scarth: Again, as with any newspape: 
the phenomenal level of coverage. They cove 
the surface which is what newspapers do an‘ 
they don’t strike at the roots. 


Senator Hays: You think there should b 
more in depth reporting, and that sort o 
thing? 

Mr. Scarth: Well, I was going to go alon 
with George. Not an in-depth reporting, bu) 
you need a different analysis of the situatio 
and completely different point of view. 


Senator Hays: Well, in your opinion, doc 
radio and television fill the gap? 


Mr. Scarth: No, because radio and telev. 
sion are much more dependent on advertisin 
and are much more prone to be ver 
conservative. 


Mr. Fortier: This may be the time, M| 
Chairman, to ask Mr. Scarth about this ne 
journalism which we have heard so mu 
about in recent weeks; about this in-dep’ 
reporting which some of the witnesses whit 
have preceded you before this committ 
have spoken about and which was partly tl 
result of the advent of television. Many ha\ 
come and said that they were doing a gre| 
job now of this in-depth reporting. Mr. Ru 
sell’s references to Mr. Boyce Richardsor 
articles on pollution, I suppose, would be us‘ 
as an example. Do you not find that th) 
reporting, for example, is being done on t! 
opp-ed page of most newspapers today? 


Mr. Scarth: Well, as I said, to a certé 
level. 
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Mr. Fortier: It is better than it used to be? 


Mr. Scarth: Yes. The Journal has died. It 
was something that was started under Basil 
Dean and it pretty soon became a forum for 
conflicting views of university professors and 
not a journal of dissent against the journal- 
ists’ impressions. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have room for a page 
of dissent on The Gateway? 


Mr. Scarth: That is a very important part 
of our paper—the centre two pages. These 
stories are given big headlines because the 
stories are important. 


The Chairman: Senator Hays? 


Senator Hays: Well, the London Free 
°*ress—there is a similar situation in Ed- 
nonton and London and I was wondering 
vhat the situation is there as far as you are 
oncerned as an editor of a university paper? 


_ Mr. David Scott, Editor, The Gazette, Uni- 
ersity of Western Ontario: Well, in much the 
ame vein given the context of work in sort 
f the middle sized daily newspaper with a 
1edium circulation, the Free Press is among 
1e best of its kind. This is a good newspaper; 
» is not a bad newspaper. 


Senator Hays: Is this the feeling generally? 


Mr. Scott: I think it is the feeling generally 
mong many of the citizens of London. We 
ish we had a second newspaper, something 
tat we could balance off on. 


Senator Hays: Do you think this would be 
0d? 


Mr. Scott; Well, I don’t think it is feasible. 
ou can argue it from now until next week, 
wt I just don’t think it is feasible. 


‘Senator Hays: You think the people in 
wronto are better served in so far as the 
‘Ws is concerned than the people in London? 


Mr. Scott: Again, in the context of what 
Wwnalism is today, yes. They have three dif- 
‘tent forms, but the forms are all analysed 
'2 same way. 

f 


Senator Hays: You feel that Calgary is not 
‘ well served as Edmonton? 


Mr. Scarth: If you are speaking about the 
<bertan, I don’t read it. I don’t think there is 
Nich difference between the Papers you do 
Nid, 
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Mr. Thompson: Whenever you have two 
Papers in a city they both use primarily the 
same copy. 


The Chairman: May I just put a question to 
you, Mr. Scott, on an article in the Forum 
which appeared July of 1969 by Mr. Desmond 
Morgan where it says: 

“It doesn’t matter whether the North Bay 
Nugget belongs to Roy Thompson, Max 
Bell or a local drygoods merchant. They 
are all without a single exception in the 
same kind of hands. We all belong to the 
Canadian business community and they 
all deal with what the community 
wants.” 


You would agree with that, presumably? 
Mr. Scott: Yes, in essence. 


The Chairman: Do you all agree with that 
statement? Yes. 


Mr. Thompson: I would like to take up 
some of the comments Mr. Thomas made. 


The Chairman: Fine. Provinding, of course, 
Senator Hays is finished. Are you finished 
with that, Senator Hays? 


Senator Hays: No. I would like to know 
also... 


The Chairman: I must say also that Mr. 
Smith is waiting patiently. Senator Hays, you 
go right ahead. 


Senator Hays: I would like to know what 
Mr. Scarth and Mr. Scott think of chain own- 
ership, and whether a city would be better 
served if a paper was independently owned? 


Mr. Scott: I would tend to agree with you. 
Yes, I would agree that if the person in that 
community—for example, the paper I worked 
for in Red Deer—the Red Deer Advocate was 
owned by someone from Britain finally, but 
was started by a man in the community who 
basically had more community interest at 
heart. At that level I would be against chains. 
I am really not prepared to give an opinion 
except to say that it would be all right if you 
had someone from the community running it. 


Senator Hays: Do you think then that 
newspaper should be 40 per cent locally 
owned and would they be better newspapers 
if they were 40 per cent locally owned? 


Mr. Scott: This is turning into—you know 
you are making needling points whether it is 
40 per cent or 50 per cent locally owned, or 
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owned by a chain. Given the fact that the 
same kind of people own all of the newspa- 
pers, whether or not he is a small potatoes 
businessman in the local area or local level, 
or whether or not he is at the level, say, of 
the Brantford Expositor, or whether he is at 
the level of the head of the Southam chain, 
they still are newspapermen. Given the level 
of journalism, I think it’s really .. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Scott, may I ask 
you this question? You are not concerned 
about the concentration of ownership of the 
media of Canada because it doesn’t matter? 


Mr. Scott: Well, I am concerned about it. 


The Chairman: Why? If they are all the 
same king of people why are you concerned? 


Mr. Scoti: If you let me continue what I 
was going to suggest is that I would rather 
see ownership at the local level because that 
often prompts better reporting of local events 
and a greater concentration on local events 


because that is the community in which the 
owner works and lives so he would have a 
greater interest in that. However, in the 
broad concept of the word journalism it, 
makes very little difference. 


The Chairman: Well, let us take Toronto as 
an example. You have three newspapers and 
two of them are independently owned by 
people who are residents in the community, 
and one owned by a newspaper chain, but 
clearly as the paper tried to make clear for 
the committee with very much of a local 
Toronto interest. Do you think it would not 
matter if one person owned all the three 
papers in Toronto? 


Mr. Scott: No, I didn’t say that. I really 
couldn’t say about Toronto because I don’t 
serve in Toronto. 


The Chairman: Well, I am sure you are 
familiar with the Toronto papers—you live in 
London? 


Mr. Scoti: Yes. 
The Chairman: And you lived in Toronto? 


Mr, Scott: Until the time I was seven years 
old. 


The Chairman: Well, I am sure you must 
see the Toronto papers from time to time. 


Mr. Scott: Yes, from time to time. 
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The Chairman: Do you think it would be ir 
the interests of the citizens of Toronto tc 
have all those papers owned by one person? 


Mr. Scott: Well... 


The Chairman: Well, do you think it woul 
really matter, is really my question. Withou 
putting words in your mouth it seems to mi 
that you would have to say it. wouldn’t. 


Mr. Scott: No, I don’t think it would bi 
consistent for me to say that, sir. 


The Chairman: Can you explain why? | 


Mr. Scott: I would say that it would be | 
bad thing for the three newspapers to b 
concentrated in the ownership of one man i: 
the sense that on a very basic level and pre 
sentation of the day-to-day local news yo 
would not get different viewpoints. There is 
possibility that if a man had an interest in | 
particular story, the story would be presente 
in the three different papers in exactly th 
same way. Now, the main problem with jow 
nalism is that if you have three newspape! 
owned separately they will all present yo 
with a different version of the story, but : 
least there is the fact that you have th 
opportunity to say that somewhere, we! 
somewhere in all this mass of informatic 
there are certain points for and agains 
There is also the coming together of tl 
truth, and if you only had one method 
reaching the truth then it is bad. If it w 
concentrated in the hands of one man fro 
the local level, it is possible. Probably at t) 
management level it wouldn’t matter. 


Senator Hays: Do you think that an advis: 
ry board where a newspaper is not own). 
locally, where it is part of a chain where 4f 
proprietorship is 2,000 miles away, that / 
would better serve the community where 1 
advisory board were on a newspaper whe? 
they would be represented, and the profe- 
sions would be represented, and the whe 
society with say a half a dozen members! 


Mr. Scott: Well, this advisory board- 
don’t know what you mean. 


Senator Hays: Well, we have this in trit 
companies and in the United States there <2 
many, many people who think part of te 
United States—part of their success is ‘e 
fact that the banks were locally owned ai 
people knew who they were dealing wa 
other than two or three. I am wondering! 
you agree with this? 
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_ Mr. Scott: Well, I have never run a met- 
‘opolitan daily so I really wouldn’t know 
vhat would happen. 


Senator Hays: I was just asking for your 
- pinion? 


Mr. Scott: Well, it is very interesting. 


The Chairman: I think, Mr. Fortier, that I 
vould like to turn to Mr. Smith. He has been 
ery, very patient and I believe about 20 or 
5 minutes ago he wanted to say something. 


Mr. Michael Smith, Editor, The Journal, St. 

lary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia: 
Tell, I was wondering on what basis you (Mr. 
homas) put your statement that George’s 
‘itique of the classes in general was passé. 
assé generally means it is out of date and 
yesn’t apply any more. Do you mean in 
ct what George says was or is not true, or 
) you mean what he said was true at one 
ne but it isn’t true any more. If so, why? 


‘Mr, Thomas: Well, I don’t think it is either 
( these things. Essentially I agree with the 
(itique of the press. 


Mr. Smith: Well, why is it passé? 


Mr. Thomas: I am not saying that the cri- 
tue of the press is passé. I think that per- 
Ips some of the dialectic and the focus of 
t? argument to me is rapidly becoming 
Issé. I think I gave some indication of that. 
lis sort of the chicken or the egg—which 
Cnes first concept with me. Essentially, 
Hobably, I would identify with most of the 
gis that Mr. Russell would be striving for 
this critique of society and the things that 
hfeels are wrong about the North American 
Siety we live in. What I am more or less 
&ting at is how do you provide or how do 
tl people, which is the expression that he 
ud, have the tools to subvert the existing 
sticture in terms of, say, the consumer socie- 
tand the appetite of the consumer society 
Wich threatens to destroy. How do you sub- 
Vit that if there are inadequate means of 
®ression, inadequate means of action in 
tens of individuals? I think that what a lot 
Oholitical thinkers are turning to, particular- 
lyadical political thinkers, they are certainly 
leneed a great deal here by James Jacobs, 
» We must get those methods somehow. I 
thk it is a very difficult thing because this 
iste kind of very subversive activities. This 
is re breakdown of the masses; this is per- 
“ss even the breakdown of federalism, and 
it ay even be the breakdown of nationalism 
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into smaller communities, and it is on that 
level that I in my own terms think that this 
dialectic is out of date. 

You know, this is something that you can 
argue on for days and nights, but it is an 
argument that is taking place. 


The Chairman: Mr. Smith, do you want to 
comment on that? 


Mr. Smith: I will let Mr. Russell comment 
on that. 


Mr. Russell: In the terms that I was propos- 
ing this was not communications as a means 
of self-expression, but it is implicit in the 
whole image involved in newspapers, maybe 
an end in itself, namely, how do people 
understand in the first place? I think the 
Strategy that you are talking about—for 


example, the federalist structure I think is 
correct. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: It seems to me that with very 
few exceptions that we have heard very high 
rhetorical dialectic distortions and Mr. Saxe 
said earlier this afternoon, we are dealing 
with a real world. There is such a thing as a 
real world and this Committee was set up to 
investigate the real press. Now, everyone has 
been saying that the commercial press should 
be improved. Now, it would be very useful 
for the deliberations of this Committee, if we 
could hear from these people who now stand 
before the Committee today in what way 
could the real press—given no major upheay- 
al—how could this real press be bettered? 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t want to antici- 
pate Mr. Thompson’s answer but I would 
gather from his earlier comment, and the 
comments of Mr. Russell, that that answer is 
really irrelevant. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Chairman, I would 
be quite interested in hearing their answer. 


The Chairman: Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson: I think that the way to 
improve the press without any major upheayv- 
al is to put the ownership of the communica- 
tions media in fewer and fewer hands. 


Mr. Fortier: How would you do that? 


Mr. Thompson: Well, I think you would 
just have to avoid putting in legislation in the 
way of more monopoly controls. 
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Mr Fortier: Would you break up existing 
so-called monopolies? 


Mr. Thompson: No. I think you would have 
to increase them to have more efficient news- 
papers. Monopoly capitalism is more efficient 
and if you want to better the kind of press 
you have now you will have to obviously go 
to the obvious extension. 


The Chairman: Which you are in favour 
of? 


Mr. Thompson: Yes. I think that is the logi- 
cal answer without a major upheaval. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, you are assuming that 
there won’t be any major upheaval and I am 
just giving you back your own medicine. 


Mr. Thompson: Well, I don’t think we could 
assume that there would be a major 
upheaval. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you like to answer my 
question, Mr. Scott? 


Mr. Scott: Well, I just would like to 
know... 


The Chairman: Would you like Mr. Fortier 
to repeat the question? 


Mr. Scott: No, I can understand the ques- 
tion. I would just sort of like to know what 
he means by improvements. You mean the 
introduction of new type faces? Is this what 
you mean? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, you have said, for exam- 
ple, that the London Free Press was not a bad 
newspaper. How would you improve it? 


Mr. Scott: Well, I would just say... 


Mr. Fortier: I am not talking of 40 per cent 
or 50 per cent, because your own comment 
was well taken. However, how would you 
improve it? I mean, this Committee have to 
deal with realities. 


Mr. Scott: Well, we are not dealing with 
realities if there is something basically wrong. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, how do you envisage a 
better press, how would it come into being? 


Mr. Scott: No, I am not—I am really trying 
to be very honest about it. I can’t come up 
with an answer. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I am pleased to have at 
least that on the record. 


Mr. Saxe: I think that part of the frustra- 
tion on the part of the Senators in this room 
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is that the commission has heard very little i 
terms of how this can be done. However, 
think I can suggest an answer. I am reminde 
before I say anything of Mr. Russell’s r 
marks earlier on about the oppressed classe 


Mr. Fortier: The vocal minority. 
Mr. Saxe: Yes. 


The Chairman: The ones in the room ai 
not a majority. 


Mr. Saxe: That is right. 
The Chairman: There are some? 


Mr. Thompson: There are some worke 
here, that is true. 


The Chairman: Do you feel oppressed, M 
Thompson? | 
Mr. Thompson: Oppressed? | 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Thompson: Well, I am currently ( 
strike if that answers your question. 


The Chairman: Well, I am asking you 
you feel oppressed? 


Mr. Thompson: Oh, no. 
The Chairman: You don’t feel oppressed? | 


Mr. Thompson: No, because I feel ve) 
much alive in the fact that I am struggli: 
against those situations. 


The Chairman: But 
oppressed? 


you don’t fi 


Mr. Thompson: No. I feel free to the exte! 
that I am struggling against the structure th! 
I live in. 


Mr. Saxe: I was just going to suggest the! 
think part of that struggle at the tacti| 
level—I wouldnt’ suggest that is happens 
each instance, but I would say that the c'|: 
trol could be turned over to the commun) 
entirely. The control of the newspapers |s 
turned entirely over to the communities. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Claude Ryan of Le Dev: 
came before this Committee before Christr! 
and he expounded the same view that m/ 
and more newspapers should become ¢ 1 
munity-owned. That is the point that you " 
making now? 


Mr. Saxe: No, it is not the point. We ° 
talking about the question of ownership. 
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Mr. Fortier: Well, I am talking about the 
content here. 


_ Mr. Saxe: I am talking about the content at 
he present moment. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, can you divorce these 
wo? 


Mr. Saxe: The form of content would be 
ompletely community controlled. 


Mr. Fortier: And how would that be done? 


Mr. Saxe: Well, I don’t think you can 

nswer that. Again I realize Mr. Fortier that 
; is very frustrating to receive that sort of 
nswer. Given the kind of world view and it 
ays, give me an alternative model. I want 
nother model. You can show me an example 
ven if it has to come from Red China—show 
le an example that we could talk about—I 
m saying that the process is basically at 
ult. I am saying that you have to find basi- 
uly a new process. 


Mr. Fortier: What you are saying then is 
ve me a new system and I will give you a 
2w model? 


Mr. Saxe: No, not at all, sir. The question is 
matter of how that new model is going to 
» developed in this process not what it is. It 
ems to me that if you are opposed to what 
is, you establish the same kind of particular 
as. So one can create these balances. I think 
‘at part of the capital considerations of that 
‘ocess is to go to complete community con- 
‘ol over the communications media, and I 
im’t pretend in any way to imagine what 
is means. If I could put a blackboard up for 
Ju, and tell you what the relationship is and 
‘hat the new society is, it would be simple 
‘me to do it, but there is no change in the 
‘ct that you are totally obscure to the fact 
iat there is a real process. 


The Chairman: Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson: I would just like to point 
\ the few facts that Mr. Thomas related 
(tlier. It is not a question of privilege 
leause I think you are right if we do start 
tking about being subversive if our analysis 
‘out the people who are in the room or on 
ts commission is correct it might not be 
hee practically to discuss tactics in front of 
om. 


The Chairman: Have you anything further, 
), Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson: Yes, 
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The Chairman: You and I are enemies, Mr. 
Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson: If we go along we will 
become enemies. 


The Chairman: We are not enemies yet? 
Mr. Thompson: Yes. 
The Chairman: Are we in training? 


Mr. Thompson: 
machine guns. 


Well, we don’t have 


Mr. Fortier: Well, why must you have ene- 
mies within the system? 


Mr. Russell: Is this a moral question? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, why must you have 
enemies? 


Mr. Thompson: I was born into the system. 


Mr. Fortier: What about the cases that are 
not part of your organization in the press, are 
they working up to this? 


Mr. Russell: That is right. 


The Chairman: I am asking these questions 
because I want to know. You made a state- 
ment earlier about your social conscience—in 
reference to your own social consciousness. 


Mr. Russell: Not a social conscience. 


The Chairman: Well, do you think that the 
members of this Committee, or at least some 
of them, have a social conscience? 


Mr. Russell: I suppose so. 


The Chairman: You don’t think we are 
socially conscious? 


Mr. Russell: I don’t think that you are in 
any way. I don’t think that is your fault. 


Mr. Thompson: I guess I would have to 
address my remarks to Mr. Villeneuve too. I 
don’t think there is anything that this com- 
mission will do that will change the situation. 
I think they could institute different controls, 
or recommend different controls, and those 
controls could be instituted but as Mr. Scott 
said it really wouldn’t matter because it 
wouldn’t change the structure. 

I think also there is a point to say about the 
breaking down of the global village—we 
made a study of McLuhanisms some four 
years ago so I hesitate to borrow on that—but 
anyway that is breaking down and the strug- 
gle is becoming more and more one that is 
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starting off at the community level. I don’t 
think that indicates the analysis of the total 
situation because each of these com- 
munities—whether it is a community in 
Montreal or a community in Regina, they are 
still situated in Canada which is situated in 
the American empire. 


Alternatively, if the struggle comes from 
many sources, and each of them struggling 
for their own liberation and thus creating the 
critique throughout that system, I don’t think 
we can organize a crew to bring about the 
kind of society we want. Otherwise, we may 
have to smash at least ten or 12 members of 
the ruling class. That is exactly what a revo- 
lution is in a society. I think—we can start 
talking about tactics at the local level, but I 
don’t think it is a much tactics as it is the 
ability to put into process this communica- 
tions theory. The people are doing those 
things, people are setting up newspapers at 
the community level, people are setting up 
radio stations that are community controlled, 
and like the city government—as if they 
owned the papers—the people are doing it 
and are given control. We should give the 
control to the people who work in it, and lis- 
ten to it, and read the papers—they should 
have control over the content then that goes 
into it. When you start talking about a paper 
in Regina, you start talking about a communi- 
ty paper in Saskatchewan and talk about tons 
and tons of wheat rotting, and tractors, and 
other machinery—we cannot talk about those 
things in isolation from the rest of society. We 
cannot talk about the prices because the fact 
that you talk about the highest prices for ma- 
chinery, the fact of the matter is, it is related 
to the fact that no one is selling wheat and 
we can’t talk about the controls over the 
selling of tractors. I think that possibly news- 
papers are a poor tactical weapon and that is 
because people are not trained to really read 
or write a newspaper other than the kind we 
‘have. This is part of the reason, not just 
because it goes into the people’s hands to 
break down monopolies, and so on. 


The paper that says or talks about the poor 
Biafrans, or about the pollution of the water 
off Nova Scotia, and the Americanization of 
the universities, and the Imperial Oil discov- 
ery in the Mackenzie Delta are all separate 
stories. They are on different pages, in differ- 
ent sections under different headlines with 
boxes around them. They are not different 
stories. They are dealing with the different 
parts of capitalism today. Capitalism is doing 
these things in today’s society under our 
economic umbrella, but they are not events in 
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isolation. The fact that there are more an 
more tankers being built, and because Imp: 
rial Oil started to explore the Arctic and wl 
owns Imperial Oil? One of the directors / 
Imperial Oil is also a director of the Roy) 
Bank of Canada and a member of the Sena, 
who used to be on the letterhead of th 
commission. The chairman of the Royal Bar 
of Canada lives in New York and is head / 
the Royal Bank of Canada Trust Comer | 


Senator Beaubien: Well, Mr. Chairman, 


was just going to say. 


The Chairman: I am sure, Mr. Thompso 
that you are aware that you are becomii 
repetitive but all means finish and then v 
can carry on. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Chairman, t: 
chairman of the Royal Bank of Canada is Mv, 
W. Earl McLaughlin. 


Mr. Thompson: Well, he is the vice-pre!- 
dent, then. 


The Chairman: Mr. Thompson, is yor 
statement nearly through? 


Mr. 


a 
Thompson: I am nearly through. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Mr. Thompson: So I think when those col 
munity structures begin to be set up tt 
there will always be opposition and tit 
opposition has to be to the total systia 
although it grows and develops at the lo/l 
community level. There will be opposition 
the total system. You can’t just do tit 
through newspapers because people start)0 
demonstrate and protest about the prices)f 
tractors, they come in touch with more ¢d 
more of the system. They can’t afford mo! 
for their tractors and the banks start to te 
more and more from them. When they ct’ 
pay their mortgages on their farms, the ba‘s 
start selling them more and more to i 
Americans. 


The Chairman: Mr. Scott? | 


Mr. Scott: If you don’t mind, this is ref 
ring back to some time ago when I di’t 
have an alternative to the London Free Pr}s 
I do have an alternative and if Mr. For?! 
would like to meet me after the hearing I ‘i 
give him a complete list of the people th; 
would fire fom the London Free Press, 1“ 
people that I would hire, and new type fie 
that I would bring in, and this type of thin 
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The Chairman: Why wouldn’t you tell us 
‘the people you would fire now? 


Mr. Scott: Because I don’t think their 
names should be on the record. I am not in 
charge of the London Free Press. I am just 
trying to reduce it to the accurate level that it 
should be reduced to. How can Mr. Fortier 
‘ask me how I would change the London Free 
Press concretely, or in principle, or in 
philosophy? Tell me, in what areas you would 
like me to give my alternatives? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, first of all, I would like 
to know... 


_ The Chairman: If I may in terms of 
philosophy, I think we have discussed that at 
great length this afternoon, so let us set that 
aside. I think your position on that has been 
made clear, so let us turn to content as Mr. 
Fortier mentioned. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, because you are appearing 
oefore us you are saying that press in Canada 
is bad. We, who are members of this Commit- 
tee, are investigating the press. Could you tell 
us in what way this can be improved? 


Mr. Scott: Well, in the context of this Com- 
nittee, what it can do in the context of who I 
um, I could possibly do it. For instance, the 
London Free Press is almost totally anti- 
youth. Very, very little content in the London 
free Press has to do with what the youth are 
joing among the few pieces that are done on 
youth in the paper. Would you like me to 
tive examples? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Scott: All right. One of their things 
‘omes gut of Don Mills, Ontario, called Other 
Teens Other Places and talks about high 
chools proms. Now what that has to do with 
eenagers in London, Ontario, I don’t know. 
"he London Free Press’s idea of a lock-out is 
0 call it a strike and I am sure you have 
jeard a lot of these things from Professor 
3eattie when he brought his brief to you. 
Vell, the people on the London Free Press to 
-man—I have talked to him and manage- 


aent considers that everything in his brief is » 


_lie. They consider it all to be a lie. Unfor- 
unately a great deal of the discussions I have 
ad with Professor Beattie in my three years 
f journalism—and I have talked with him at 
Teat length before I came here—to a large 
xtent I agree with him and his brief. Profes- 
or Beattie was dealing with specific issues 
bout putting this caption on that picture and 


- 
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where they had an editor who worked his 
way up to promotion who after making a 
conscious decision a few years ago that he 
wanted to be editor of that newspaper. He 
saw the way to do it was not through the 
newsroom but was to go up to management, 
which is fine. He did it. Now, how he did it, I 
don’t know, because I wasn’t there. The point 
is that Mr. W. C. Heine decided he wanted to 
be editor of the London Free Press and how 
Mr. Walter Blackburn came into his empire 
I don’t know. Well, you know at the time of 
Blackburn becoming President of the London 
Free Press Publishing Company, he was in 
line for my job as editor of the Gazette. He 
had to give it up because at the age of 22 
after graduation he became President of the 
company and it has been that way ever since 
1937. Now, that man is not in touch with the 
city. The people who work for him are not 
in touch with the city, and Mr, William Ca- 
radine, his executive vice president—I don’t 
know the exact title, but Mr. Caradine went 
through journalism school and has done 
journalism briefly and is now in management. 
His contact with the newsroom, I think, is 
pretty minimum. Now, granted the publisher 
should be able to choose the editor. Unfor- 
tunately I don’t think Mr. Heine is an editor 
in the true sense of the word and I don’t 
think Mr. Hindman is directly in touch with 
the people of the city, and I don’t think he 
cares much what the lower class does in his 
city. I don’t think he cares what the youth 
of the city does. I know Mr. Heine edits the 
letters and I know he doesn’t do it because 
of the libel because I run the same letters 
verbatim and I don’t get sued. Now, that may 
be a function of my newspaper, but I will 
mention this once. In the Dickins case, I ran 
the letter in full; the Free Press ran it in 
half. Now, whether that is a symptom of 
the way the London Free Press work, I don’t 
know. 


The fact was that they edited out five of 
the significant points and all the points that 
dealt with Mr. Blackburn were taken out of 
that letter. Now, you gentlemen can wrangle 
amongst yourselves whether or not that was 
the duty of Mr. Blackburn or Mr. Caradine or 
Mr. Heine or Mr. Williams, it doesn’t matter. 
It doesn’t matter which one of those fellows is 
in the power structure of our society, they 
just do that. 


In the area of news, in the area of labour 
they print every letter to the editor. I am not 
sure how fully because I don’t see them all. In 
the area of adult education—right now I am 
working on a story of adult education with 
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reference to the Adult Education Centre in 
the City of London. It has been rotten for 
over a year and nothing has been done about 
it. It is not because the Free Press hasn’t been 
told about it because they have. They just 
don’t look into it and these are the areas 
where lower class people are attempting to 
get an education in order to get a better job 
and they are being denied this chance. I can 
say that this is privileged information, or at 
least in a privileged context. Now, outside I 
couldn’t say that because I don’t have all the 
information. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: How well are those members 
of the London community served at the 
moment? 


Mr. Scoti: Well, if we are going to talk in 
terms—let us match one paper up with anoth- 
er. Let us take the Toronto Star. We will 
match the Toronto Star, page 7 during the 
week against the treatment the London Free 
Press gives the letters to the editor. The 
London Free Press prints one or two letters 
to the editor on the editorial page, and the 
rest of them are filled in beside the ads of 
what Loblaw’s says. 


Mr. Fortier: There 
medium in London? 


Mr. Scott: Where would there be an alter- 
native in London? In the print medium the 
London Free Press is the only source for local 
in-depth coverage of news. There are three 
other radio stations within the range of the 
city which people normally listen to. They are 
supposed to deal with local events, but if you 
talk to the news directors of any one of those 
radio stations they will tell you that a great 
deal of their information is taken directly 
from the morning and evening edition of the 
London Free Press. There are some radio sta- 
tions in town that go out and hustle their own 
news, but what can the two methods say 
about the same issue. Either you are dealing 
with expropriation or you are not dealing 
with it. 


is no alternative 


Mr. Fortier: Do you think a competitive’ 


paper in the City of London would remedy a 
lot of the ills of which you have spoken? 


Mr. Scott: I am not sure it would. I am 
sure, for instance, if somebody came along 
out of the sky and went into Mr. Walter 
Blackburn and told him not to publish in the 
morning and the morning slot was open for 
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another newspaper to come out, another| 
newspaper chain would come in because they 
are the only people with the capital. I am not! 
sure that the people with the money would do. 
any better, because I am not sure whether the 
people of London would be better served. 


They probably would be a little better served. 


Mr. Fortier: What are your views on com- 
munity-owned newspapers? 


| 

Mr. Scott: Well, I haven’t thought enough 
about it. I can’t think in terms of how these! 
community-owned newspapers would work. ]) 
am willing to think in terms of an alternative 
because an alternative has never been tried in 
that city. 


Senator Hays: Is not the London Free Pres: 
owned locally? 


Mr. Scott: Well, certainly it is owned local) 
ly. It is owned in an imperial structure that is 
incredulous to view. The London Free Pres; 
Holding Company Limited, Blackburn Broad 
casting, and there is a little lady out of thi 
country some place who owns only 9 per cen} 
of the London Free Press. It has been in thi 
family—I don’t know—for the last while 
Now, I don’t know where this last 15 minut) 
harangue went and I don’t know what it tok 
you about me or the London Free Press, bu 
it didn’t say a darned thing about journalism 


Mr. Fortier: Well, maybe it is important t 
go from specifics to generalities and fron 
generalities to specifics. 


Mr. Scott: Well, we are just plain work-ins. 
The Chairman: Mr. Smith? 


Mr. Smith: The point is we all probabl 
have word series, but the point is... 


Mr. Fortier: Let us hear about Mr. Denis? 


Mr. Smith: Well, the point is that would I 
irrelevant because the case in point where tl 
St. Mary’s Journal managed to scoop the Hal 
fax Herald on important issues that in fa 
were covered on four previous days by tt 
Canadian Press was due to the fact that 
got to it. 


{ 


Mr. Fortier: What was the _ issue, M 
Smith? 
Mr. Smith: The expulsion of those ni 


Polish seamen. 


Mr. Fortier: Are the people in Nova Scot 
getting the newspapers that they deserve? 


} 
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Mr. Smith: I don’t know, but the point is I 
could go into those horror stories but that 
would be irrelevant because the reasons for 
‘those come back to generalities. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I think we should deal in 
generalities. 


Mr. Smith: Well, maybe we should. 


The Chairman: I think the generalities that 
Mr. Smith is talking about we had dealt with 
iat considerable length. If you would like to 
‘epeat them... 


Mr. Smith: Well, I would only say that I 
hough a discussion of horror stories would 
de irrelevant. I believe they would be irrele- 
vant at this time. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, are we talking 
feneralities? 


| The Chairman: I believe Senator Smith has 
question. 


| Senator Smith: I think Mr. Smith has been 
retty well neglected around here and I think 
e has something pretty interesting to tell us. 
t is my impression, Mr. Smith, that St. 
fary’s University, perhaps due to its rapid 
ate of growth and so on—can you give me 
ny explanation why it appears to me from 
hat I read in that local press—and from 
that your fellow students tell me—there 
ave been more revolutions between the stu- 
ent body and the administration of the Uni- 
ersity than all of the rest of the Nova Scotia 
niversities put together. Now, I make that 
atement without any real substantiation, but 
1s My impression of the situation. 


Perhaps what my question really comes 
2wn to is this. Have the editorial views of 
ose who have been running the St. Mary’s 
yurnal—has that been responsible for 
aking the students take a different kind of 
ok at the administration policies than they 
ive in some of the other colleges? 


Mr. Smith: I would certainly like to think 
» The situation in St. Mary’s as I stated 
tlier is like a great school with 400 girls 
id no high fence. I think the average age of 
'r students is 20 and the average image that 
‘tT average students have is pretty well 
‘ortened. That is probably responsible for 
‘lat you would say is revolution. In fact 
‘iat happened—I noticed someone down here 
‘while ago saying something on the press 
inction and the latitude. If you sit back and 
‘nk that you are going to be oppressed and 
! about 150 years as the people at St. 
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Mary’s did do nothing, then when you try 
and do things, you realize that you are 
oppressed. 


Senator Smith: Does your paper, for exam- 
ple, have anything to do with the stimulation 
of the demonstration of the turning down of 
the food in the diningrooms at the time of 
that commotion on the campus? 


Mr. Smith: No. 


Senator Smith: That was just a natural 
thing that happened in the boarding school? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. That whole thing was a 
protest of non-representative governing struc- 
tures. It came across as a protest about the 
food. 


Senator Smith: Did not the administration 
at that time make some public statements in 
that regard and indicate that they were at 
fault and things were going to be changed 
and they were changed immediately? 


Mr. Smith: I don’t remember but there is a 
possibility that they did that. 


Senator Smith: My only information comes 
from the morning paper in Halifax. 


Mr. Smith: Well, as I recall what happened 
they said: “Oh, O.K.” They were just looking 
for something to say and to make sure that 
the food was even better. All this happened 
except that it didn’t start out as a protest 
against the food. 


Senator Smith: I would like you to clarify 
for the Committee the purpose that your 
paper might have given the incident that 
involved the three girls in the test case that I 
recall. It was on the campus and I would like 
you to compare your coverage with that that 
was given to the incident by the Halifax 
press? 


Mr. Smith: I am not sure that I can do that 
because I was a very young fellow, but I 
brought a copy of our entire production for 
this year, and I can show them to you. Basi- 
cally our coverage was more in-depth. I don’t 
know whether that is relevant to this 
discussion. 


Senator Smith: Well, I am trying to arrive 
at a point where we may be able to judge 
the impact or the influence of the student 
press... 


The Chairman: May I just interrupt you, 
Senator Smith and Mr. Smith, and ask you to 
relate just exactly what the incident was for 
some of us who may not know. 
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Mr. Smith: Well, as I said our university is 
a very paternalistic university and we have 
Grand View Residence which won all sorts of 
architectural awards but they clamped on 1910 
boarding school rules for the people living in 
it despite the fact that it was designed as an 
apartment building for responsible young stu- 
dents. The people took that for about three or 
four months and they decided that they were 
not going to have any more of it. They were 
negotiating at the time with the administra- 
tion, and said that the administration was 
stalling. They said that they would make 
regulations governing their own conduct and 
that doesn’t mean, of course, that they 
wanted to take over the administration of the 
building at all. They were going to govern 
their own conduct in terms of hours and 
visiting and the administra‘ion responded by 
throwing three girls out of school and they 
did that largely as hostages. 


The Chairman: When was that in point of 
time? 


Mr. Smith: It happened over the period of 
four weeks, roughly around October 9. 


The Chairman: Of 1969? 
Mr. Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: Now, your question was 
what, Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: I was wondering what was 
the extent of the impact from what you have 
been publishing in your newspaper—your 
weekly publication—on the thinking of the 
student body and their willingness, apparent- 
ly, to join with their fellow students and sup- 
port such a revolutionary tactic to gain more 
power in the administration setup. 


Mr. Smith: I don’t know what actual influ- 
ence we have, but I know that during that 
period our coverage was much better than it 
usually is and people were quite happy with 
what we were saying. After the thing was 
over we took the centre page of one of our 
issues and then printed two or three stories 
from the Mail Star and the Chronicle Herald, 
which are the daily papers there, and we 
printed various documents which disclosed 
just exactly how the media was distorted. 


Senator Smith: You don’t have a different 
kind of student body there than they have in 
other universities in the Province of Nova 
Scotia? 


Mr. Smith: No. 
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Senator Smith: It is just that your circum- 
stances were different? 


Mr. Smith: Yes. 


The Chairman: I am just going to call for 
a break for about 90 seconds so the reporte1 
can make adjustments and then we wil 
return to the brief 


—A short recess. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, if . 
may call the session back to order. 


I propose to begin with some comments by 
Mr. Chenoweth who has been most patien 
for the last number of hours. Then I am goin; 
to turn from Mr. Chenoweth to Mr. Saxe wh: 
has a comment, then I will return to th’ 


Senators. Mr. Chenoweth. 
Mr. Chenoweth: With the indulgence of th 


Committee and the people here, I have | 
number of comments to make. I cannot pre 
sent you with a detailed hierarchial analys! 
or opinon of view on anything here; I ar 
just reacting to what has been said. May 
first say that I am very sorry, in a way, that, 
have come here only because of the tern’ 
which were obviously of much more intere) 
to this Commitee. Had a member of tt 
McGill Daily staff that we have replace 
come here, he would have made much bett 
copy. He also would have been much mo) 
interesting and you would have been presen 
ed with a fairly well unified front down tl) 
line here. I personally am not a systen 
analyst in politics. I am just—I guess I wou) 
be called a technician. I see myself as a new 
paperman—a newspaperman who is fair; 
conscientious. I may be a victim of the syste, 
a product of the system, I really don’t care. 
am going to be arrogant enough to offer opi: 
ions on practical considerations of the pre} 
in Canada, since I personally feel much 7) 
humble to present my view of the system ° 
to challenge your views of the system. 


An interesting point I would like to makes 
that the very dialogue which has been goi 
on here for the last two hours is probably 1? 
best exhibit I could use to show why {2 
university press in Canada has lost its aul- 
ence, This type of rhetoric—I would eva 
agree and I have very grave reservati(s 
upon the critique of interconnective nes 
reporting, but at least that is better than ‘¢ 
cop out of arguing policies and systems ?! 
comes to a level of “I have my view and ju 
have your view, and you are wrong ant 
am right, and that’s it, baby—bug out.” Tis 


is what it seems to have come to at times. / 
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I am not so fully alienated against society 
or total change to the system. All I am inter- 
ested in doing is trying to create, in my own 
terms, and you know I will not justify my 
own terms to anybody save myself because it 

_is based on my philosophy—I just want to 
create the best form of news media given my 
terms. If you are interested in my terms we 

can argue for two hours and they will be 
opposed by the other gentlemen here and you 
ean categorize me, stereotype me, as I have no 
doubt some of the press men do. They are 
going to stereotype all of us up here and we 

‘will fall into polite little moulds. They are the 
‘reactionaries and I am a hide-bound conser- 
vative. However, the term most used on my 
campus is Fascist. You must realize that the 
rhetoric on university campuses is very easy 
these days. A Fascist is one or anybody who 
is a moderate—we don’t use the word com- 
munist. We call him a dirty, nasty radical for 
anyone who doesn’t fit the pigeonhole. In 
terms of what we have tried to do with our 
newspaper—we just wanted to create a news- 
paper to best serve our community by anal- 
ysis of present day alternatives by offering 
the truth in its many forms. 


All we have tried to say here is that truth 
comes in a thousand and one forms. Mr. Saxe, 
Mr. Thompson and Mr. Russell—interpretive 
analysis—that is what my brief has said that 
this country needs. A single fact in terms is 
relevant. Just like statistics—Mr. Winston 
Churchill, “Lies, lies, damned lies and statis- 
ties.” You have to perceive an interpretive 

analysis, the interaction of events, the cause 
ind effects. The very fact that we have differ- 
wnt points of view here shows that there can 
Xe two, three, a thousand, a million different 
‘orms of this interconnective analysis here, 
ind from what I gather the interconnective 
malysis presented by my colleagues is one of 
i very narrow form. They used the dialectics, 
he semantics. Instead of saying American 
lomination of industry, they will categorize it 
tinder American imperialism. If I set my mind 
© it I could probably find four other word 
se or semantic terms that would do equally. 

Let me just get away from the campus and 
alk about, briefly I hope, about the press. I 

ave worked for three summers now in Mont- 
eal as a member of the Montreal Gazette. 

Tontreal is an interesting city to work in 
rms of this. We have two papers. The Mont- 

eal Gazette and the Montreal Star. The 
lontreal Gazette is now a Southam paper 

ad I know you received a brief from Mr. 
harles Peters as to why this is so. I feel very 
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nervous about saying anything, you know. I 
don’t know—not only am I hoping that I 
might go back to the papers this summer, I 
am also just receiving answers from papers 
across Canada asking if they will hire any of 
my staff for summer jobs because they need 
them. So whatever comes of this will be 
interesting to watch. Whether I condemn 


myself and shove my foot in my mouth thigh 
deep... 


Mr. Russell: They will hire you. 


Mr. Chenoweth: I don’t like the concept of 
the chain. I personally don’t. I think the con- 
cept—just because of the potential. Economi- 
cally, obviously, I guess it is necessary and 
the brief says: 

“I wish the Government and this Com- 
mittee would consider the subsidization 
of what I call emerging media forms.” 


That means anything from a local community 
paper to the underground press. The subsidi- 
zation, actually, of certain parts of the stu- 
dent press. I don’t think our political parties 
right now—no one has mentioned today cul- 
ture except Mr. Thompson. There doesn’t 
seem to be any viable creative form except a 
little press, little magazines across Canada 
which die almost every five minutes almost. 
The student press, we seem to be the only 
people who are presenting most of the crea- 
tive writing and analysis of the university 
students. None of you read a term paper for 
political science at 329, but some of you once 
in a while pick up a student newspaper and 
read what some of the kids there think. Some 
of that is pretty damned good writing. 

I couldn’t give you the methods of subsidi- 
zation, but I would just like you to consider 
it. Community control of the paper. Well, 
very, very definitely but in what form? In my 
brief I support what has come to be known, I 
guess, as the European concept primarily 
demonstrated by Le Monde. The staff of a 
paper, the junior staff in particular, might be 
considered that they are offered to do not 
only hard core reporting but to do analysis; 
not the analysis questioned of you by your 
senior editor whether you have been covering 
a labour beat or albeit a general story, but 
upon what they think. 

Of course, it has to be balanced if you are 
not going to have a completely arrogant view 
of the press as we become not only the fourth 
estate but the fourth world or the over-world 
almost as opposed to an under-world. 
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Letters to the editor is a crudy concept. If 
you check what most people write, letters to 
the editor ask—who writes the analysis? 
Either newspaper staffs or academics. I have 
a certain amount of respect for academics; 
they are wonderful people and I have spent 
four years under them and now within three 
months they are going to decide whether I get 
out of university, but surely there must be 
other ways. I wish these—my colleagues for a 
second would drop systems analysis just out 
of plain working and without trying to play 
games suggest just how this can be done. 
People, community councils give four, five, 
six pages of newspaper once a day, once a 
week, two groups of people that number as 
many extremists as you can find. As many 
extreme groups and let them allocate it to 
whom they want. The only way it will hurt 
the paper is that it may turn off the reader- 
ship in terms of the fact that papers in 
Canada are commercial ventures and by this 
they are condemned. They have just to cater 
to their audience no matter what methods 
you come up with. You have community coun- 
cils—I am only suggesting that this be done— 
the paper might find itself going bankrupt, I 
don’t know, simply because it might alienate 
them because more of the masses seem to be 
alienated by almost anything which threatens 
in any way or opposes in any way concretely. 

They do not mind academic or intellectual 
opposition, or concrete opposition in our 
world system. 

This is what my brief says to give the 
young people a chance, and perhaps the 
papers at the same time should hire student 
journalists and it might achieve two things. 
It might achieve, I think, what some of you 
want, that is more in your terms a responsible 
student press. It might achieve a more re- 
sponsible press in ten years, and in this case 
we can find there is a role for them. At this 
time you have to climb your way up through 
a ladder of copy boy and junior reporter on 
the police desk which wonderful training to 
teach you how to wri‘e but not a chance to 
feel, not just involved in a facts machine 
and churning out facts day, by day, by day, 
but someone who could also offer your in- 
terpretation no matter how humble or stupid 
it may be. 

Perchance the best definition of freedom of 
the press is freedom of the press—as long as 
it does not hurt anybody in a way that may 
be considered too dangerous to be right or as 
wrong as possible. Radio and _ television 
doesn’t do this. I could get into the nature of 
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communications, the nature of the media, 
Marshall McLuhan stuff. Pictures are more 
misleading than stories and at the same time 
pictures tend to deaden horror. Our whole 
radio and TV culture, particularly TV has 
trained us to an entertainment media. A 
media in which 90 per cent of the day you 
are watching westerns; you are watching 
situation comedies. How can you expect that 
people who for ten minutes at seven o’clock 
or 11 o’clock watch the news can emotionally 
accept that this is any different? Watching a 
Vietnamese colonel put a gun against a pris- 
oner’s head and bolw his grains out isn’t any 
different than John Wayne having 4,000 In- 
dians bite the dust. I think there are some 
studies being done and a lot more to come so 
I can’t see how people can so easily make the 
jump from the mass amount of fiction they 
present to a brief minute of reality. 


The actual coverage in Montreal—in my 
brief I play heavily upon one part and I think 
this will be my final comment. Of all the 
areas that the national press has ignored it is 
that of the university. Maybe it is just 
because—that is my environment right now, 
so that is what is of supreme importance to 
me. It is not only my environment. It is a 
training environment, it is an environment of 
the people who are going to be sitting in your 
seats 30 or 40 years from now. I have a 
feeling that you don’t really give a damn. Let 
the administrators run it. The press doesn’ 
give a damn, there is no entertainment value 
no news copy in the universities. The public 
is not interested in reading—and I don’ 
blame them—in reading about the university 
so what is the value when you are catering 
predominantly to an audience that is not uni: 
versity trained and giving them stuff on the 
university. They have no form of relation anc 
what is the point. Where does that leave us’ 
Where does that leave the student press? Si 
we scream and we raise issues. We are pola 
rized and we are put in a position becauss 
there is nobody else speaking out for u 
except for the creation of stereotypes—Marl 
Rudd, the dirty fearless radical and the gun: 
of Cornell. 

Recently now the press is making a smal 
effort to do some articles on what the rea 
student is like except all I have seen is the 
standard cliche, you know, between the radi 
cal and the nice sweet pleasant student, h« 
doesn’t exist in those terms. How are you 
going to find out? From right here, right now 
how are you going to find out and how is th’ 
press going to play this up? What am I sup 
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posed to do? Am I supposed to write a letter 
to the editor of some paper and say what I 
‘think the press in general should do? Am I 
‘supposed to write an article on that and have 
it edited? I don’t know. Am I supposed to 
‘write a column on what five years of univer- 
sity has done for me? Where am I going to 
put it? In my paper; but as students we know 
that already. How am I supposed to get it to 
you? I don’t have a chance in hell basically of 
getting across to you in any form. Maybe I 
‘am being arrogant in asking for it, but the 
reason I am asking for it—the one final point 
of view is, you say “O.K., work your way up.” 
In 20 years you get to a point where you can 
sneak out but in 20 years I won’t be a univer- 
sity student. Twenty years I will be some- 
thing totally different and I won’t have any 
right to speak to university students. So why 
isn’t there a way—and this applies to all 
other sectors in Canada not represented any- 
where—to sit down—in God’s name! I don’t 
give a damn about helping or not helping the 
‘revolution. I personally would like to see this 
‘whole system of ours in Canada, the gov- 
ernment system, modified. Give everybody a 
‘chance to say something, and this doesn’t 
exist. This is a basic fact. I don’t think there 
is anyone here in this country or room who 
can argue that. We don’t have a chance to 
‘speak. The only chance we have is in our 
papers and the fact that our papers are bitter 
‘and nasty is a reflection of the fact that we 
don’t have any other chance to speak out. 
_ How can you honestly say to yourselves that I 
am mature enough to deal with the intellectu- 
al concepts which face this world and at the 
‘same time say I am not intellectually mature 
enough to have a chance to express my opin- 
ions or the right to express them as predomi- 
nantly as you gentlemen and ladies of the 
Senate do. You who can walk into a newspa- 
iper office and fairly well demand—not in any 
legal terms—but the fact is you will be given 
the space to have your ideas known. 
If I walk into a newspaper office and 
demand that, what do you think will happen? 
This is a very emotional thing. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Chenoweth, don’t 
you think you and the others, Mr. Saxe and 
‘Mr. Thompson, Mr. Russell and all of my 
friends on my left here have had a pretty 
good opportunity today of putting your views 
before the people of Canada? 


/ 


_ Mr. Chenoweth: You have asked us in five, 
| six hours to deal with a section of the press— 
_ the very fact that the amount of discussion 
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we have had proves that there is such a gap 
here that it would probably take a week to 
begin having any aligning of ideas. You have 
put us in a forum where we are debating. We 
have tried not to, but we have found our- 
selves debating. I have tried not to debate 
politically with these gentlemen, but I can’t 
help it. Maybe it is my feeling, but I can’t 
help being put in a position where I am pola- 
rized against them and where I will debate 
them. 

We sit upon heavy trivialities about wheth- 
er the McGill Daily is a good newspaper or 
bad newspaper in my terms, or Mr. Saxe’s 
terms, or anybody’s terms. If you are getting 
anything out of this why do you give just 
one day to a sector of the media? One day 
only out of how many months? You have 
given eight of us a chance to speak, and 
you must realize that we don’t represent 
anyone but ourselves and you are having 
a lot more people—O.K., nobody repre- 
sents themselves who works for a news- 
paper. You are having a lot of people repre- 
senting other sectors. You are giving us one 
day, and not even giving us—I assume you 
think I am highly arrogant but—not even 
giving us a chance to speak to you directly, 
and you and me, not him and me, and the 
three of us running in funny circles and get- 
ting caught up in the most ridiculous things. 
We are polarizing against each other. I very 
much appreciate the fact that George and 
Stewart are here. There are differences 
between the McGill Daily and C.U.P. but 
we have tried to—nobody tries to steal. A lot 
of them are technical and philosophical words 
between us and as I say they are philosoph- 
ical and will never be resolved between us. 
We have been forced to, and I am probably as 
guilty as the others, forced to deal in triviali- 
ties such as the Dickson case, et cetera. 


Senator Hays: Don’t you think though that 
all of us have been exposed a little bit? Most 
of us have children who have gone to univer- 
sity and you will some day too. I think you 
will get some exposure. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Sir, are you as exposed to 
me as I am exposed to you? 


Senator Hays: Well, I think children go to 
university. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Sir, how much do you 
know of my environment compared to how 
much I know of yours? 
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The Chairman: Well, I would just speak for 
myself. I think I know more about your envi- 
ronment than you know about mine. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Well, I am not really talk- 
ing about the Senate. I am talking about gen- 
eral society. 


Senaior Hays: I think you had had a pretty 
good go, when I stop and think when I came 
up I didn’t have a school bus and I had to 
ride a saddle horse seven miles to school and 
took my lunch. When it came time to go to 
high school we didn’t have any money so we 
had to go to the City of Calgary. I went 
through that. I had seven brothers and 
sisters... 


The Chairman: Well, if I may ask you about 
this point. Let us be frank here. When Sena- 
tor Hays went through that revelation of his 
early days, some of my friends on the left here 
sort of groaned and sort of threw up their 
hands. What would your comment be on that? 
In other words, you started to say that you 
went wherever it was and there was on my 
left a sort of collective groan, a throwing up 
of the hands as if to say, “Oh, here we go 
again”. What would be your comment on 
that? 


Senator Hays: Well, I think most of this 
exercise today has been very good. I think 
you change in life. When you are 18 or 19 you 
are a communist, when you are 24 you are an 
NDPer and you have your house half paid 
for, when you are a Liberal... 


Mr. Chenoweth: And when you are 110 you 
are dead. 


Mr. Thompson: When I was 15 I was a 
capitalist, when I was 18 I was an NDPer 
and now I am a communist. 


Mr. Fortier: And at 35 you will be a 
Senator. 


Senator Hays: If you have lived with chil- 
dren that go to university, I think you know 
what is going on. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Sir, how many of your 
children have been members of the student 
press and how involved were your children— 
may I ask you a personal question? 


Senator Hays: Yes. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Do you have children in 
university presently? 


Senator Hays: No. 
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Mr. Chenoweth: You see, our contention is 
and this is one a lot of people argue about—I 
have been in university for the last five years 
and I don’t think any of you will argue that 
the university the last five years has seen 
changes which make the past 30 years look 
incomprehensible. When, sir, did you ever 
imagine that students would come out of a 
building on an American campus armed with 
rifles and shotguns? Sir, was that in your 
frame of reference before 1969? 


Senator Hays: No, but I have been to 
Russia and I have been to China and Africa 
and I am pretty pleased when I come home to. 
Canada. In this cold, harsh country we get. 
along pretty well and my observations when I 
was in Russia were that 80 per cent of the 
people lived like our welfare people. 


Mr. Chenoweth: I agree, sir. When I was in 
the States and came across the border, I 
breathed a sigh of relief too. 


Senator Hays: I have seen their universities 
and I think we are pretty good here. I think 
you people have had it pretty good go here, 
and you have had a pretty good go here 
today. 


Mr. Chenoweth: I hope so. 


Senator Hays: It was my first opportunity 
to really be associated with the intellect and. 
academics and that sort of thing, and I have a 
great appreciation of the things that you are 
saying. 


Mr. Chenoweth: I wish you had perhaps: 
given us more time because Mr. Russell 
brought up an entire concept on communica- 
tions theory. This is an academic and political 
field but you can’t discuss philosophy in just 
25 minutes and this opinion, point of view 
and philosophy in view of society is instru-| 
mental on the press that is being put out is 
totally correct. I just don’t think that you can 
discuss some things as wide as that in one) 
day with as varied a group as we have here. 
We have been sniping at each other all the 
way down the line. / 


| 


Mr. Thomas: I agree with you. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Yes, and I was as shocked 
as you were. I won’t argue the systems with | 
you. | 
The Chairman: Well, let me just make a 
comment on your comments and then I will 


turn to Mr. Saxe. | 
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Mr. Saxe: I am prepared to pass, Mr. Chair- 
nan, to let the Senators have more time. 


|The Chairman: Well, fine. If you are pre- 
red to pass, then I will pass. Senator 
‘acdonald? 


Senator Macdonald: Just two things to get 
jack to the university press. Is there any 
‘fluence apart from universities... 


|The Chairman: Who are you putting this to, 
enator? 


Senator Macdonald: Well, it doesn’t matter, 
ne of the editors. 


The Chairman: Well, let us put it to Mr. 
carth. 


Senator Macdonald: It concerns the univer- 

ty students. Now, after they are through 
niversity and go out do they still subscribe 
r is it just only through a short period while 
1ey are attending university? 


Mr. Scarth: Almost exclusively only during 
te period they are in the university. This 
rings up an interesting point about the stu- 
ent press. Our attempt this year to go out 
ito the community was blocked by financial 
2asons. 


Mr. Fortier: To go where? 


Mr. Scarth: The attempt by The Gateway 
uis year to go out into the community was 
locked by financial reasons and distribution 
sts but it is an interesting point that the 
niversity papers are realizing society and 
le universities are doing the same thing. 


Mr. Mcdonald: Well, the point I was get- 
ng at is this. Do the students themselves 
ho graduate this year—would they continue 
' take the student press? 


Mr. Scarth: No. This is why I would like to 
‘ing up the point that the student press is 
tempting to get into the community. Our 
tempt in the first part of the year was to all 
‘e high schools in Edmonton and for down- 
wn distribution. 


Senetor Macdonald: Thank you. 


Mr. Scarth: They are attempting to talk 
out things and I guess the best way to put 
is student to citizen instead of student to 
udent. 


‘Mr. Fortier: Will that happen do you think? 


Mr. Scarth: Mr. Stewart Saxe will probably 
ve you a better indication. I am hoping it 
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will happen. It has happened in other places 
but it is usually done once a year. In the last 
two years the university papers have comme 
out with a supplement. It is a well researched 
paper. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, how far should this go, 
Mr. Saxe? 


Mr. Saxe: I think it is going to stop, Mr. 
Fortier. I think it is going to stop because of 
the remarks that someone made earlier. I 
think it is something that is primarily done 
by a group that in most cases is presently in 
control of that press. As I said earlier, I have 
doubts about how much longer this form of 
media or that group is going to be in control 
of the student press. 


Mr. Fortier: Don’t you think it is economi- 
cally possible for the student newspaper in 
any given community to reach out? 


Mr. Saxe: Really it does depend on the 
specifics at the moment. It should have been 
economically feasible or possible in a given 
community but it depends very much on the 
specifics at that university, the student fees, 
the student councils, co-operation between the 
councils and the student newspaper when 
they are paying their fees. The student press, 
however, has been expanding more and more 
and in fact I came very close to bringing you 
in a sample today. 


The Chairman: A sample of what? 
Mr. Saxe: Of a community newspaper. 


The Chairman: I would be most interested 
if you would send those in, please. 


Mr. Saxe: Fine. They have been established 
more and more in the community in an 
attempt on a practical level to respond to 
some of the students who are saying “Well, 
what can I do today?” I can go out and can 
write up an article on the corrupt way in 
which downtown redevelopment is being han- 
dled”. This is the type of thing which is not 
getting to the local press at all. 


Mr. Fortier: This is the alternative that we 
were talking about earlier? 


Mr. Saxe: Well, this is certainly one por- 
tion. There has been a search for members 
for some way of expressing a view to an 
alternative press. The other thing that has 
been done is that the press has occasionally 
gone out into the community on specific 
actions, or with specific issues, or in specific 
areas. Other times it has covered many things 
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affecting our community. The rate of times 
this is happening in the year is going up. In 
other words if you just wanted to plot a chart 
it is definitely on a marked increase, but I 
think there are too many things that will 
eventually affect it. What is happening is that 
it cuts off those other sources of papers that 
are available and I am sure this is the opinion 
of the McGill Reporter—the availability of 
offset printing, the cheapness of offset for 
eight tabloid size pages—we are producing 
more and more of that kind of paper in the 
community and Mr. Thomas earlier addressed 
some remarks to what that type of paper 
could do. It does not bring up the entire ques- 
tion which I think at some point lay on the 
table here, but I don’t want to discuss at 
because of time. 

This was in regards as to whether the 
printed media can respond. Can it possibly 
respond to any of the problems that we have 
raised? 


Mr. Fortier: Is this brought about by one of 
the points that Mr. Chenoweth made that the 
commercial press continues to be very lack- 
adaisical about coverage of events at the 
university? 


Mr. Saxe: It has in some cases. At the 
University of Windsor last year they turned 
out a special community edition which was 
designed—not to acquaint the community 
with events, but to acquaint the community 
around them with the reality of the kind of 
university education that was going on and 
the kind of things that were happening at 
that university which for obvious publicity 
reasons the administration wasn’t interested 
in talking about. I have certainly found that 
the universities I have attended, the local 
reporters are really in the hands of the 
administration. What appears, appears in the 
local press in the university towns. This hap- 
pens with very few exceptions. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, would Mr. Chenoweth 
care to comment on that? 


Mr. Chenoweth: Well, yes I will. 


The Chairman: Well, I think we should be 
clear that we are all trespassing on Senator 
Macdonald’s question. I believe he has a 
second question. 


Senator MacDonald: I have two more. This 
one I would like to address to Mr. Smith. 

You mentioned the case of the news story 
of the Polish seamen where your journalists 
were ahead of the commercial press. What 
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about the other university or other sbadtten 
papers such as the Dalhousie Gazette. Did 
that cover the story? | 


Mr. Smith: I believe it did. At that time a 
were publishing on a Friday and they were 
publishing on a Wednesday and as a result 
we beat them there. : 


Senator MacDonald: Is there co-operation 
between The Journal and The Dathousie 


Gazette or are they both on their own? 


Mr. Smith: There is not co-operation in 
terms like—“Listen, we have a good news 
story and we would like you to help us run 
it”. We are both members of the same co-op- 
erative and I would like to think that we 
operate, you know, in a non-competitive way. | 


Senator MacDonald: You say you distribute 
on each other’s campuses. Do they charge St! 
Mary’s students for their papers or are the; 
free? | 


Mr. Smith: They are distributed withou 
cost. We distribute I think between 800 ani 
1,000 on Dalhousie campus which is a drop i 
the bucket because I believe their enrolmen 
is something like 7,000. 


Senator Macdonald: My last question i 
addressed to any one of the student editor: 


The Chairman: Supposing we address it i 
Mr. Scott at this time? 


Senator MacDonald: All right. It seems {| 
me that the editors have a great deal ¢ 
authority from what I have been listening t, 
to what goes into the paper, and somehbod) 
mentioned the fact that one of their respot 
sibilities was to educate the student bod 
Various editors have been talking about pul 
lications and they mention “my paper”. Nov 
are there any checks or balances or critisis 
in the paper, in your own staff, as to preve 
an editor becoming perhaps what we Cé 
intellectually arrogant? 


Mr. Scott: Well, speaking in terms of 0 
own paper, I think there is. Although I start 
this year with almost completely a green sti 
and had to institute a system whereby I w) 
the final word: That is not the system I wou 
like to see eventually. As it was, I he 
weekly staff meetings where I discussed wl 
they wanted to do the following week. \? 
discuss what we have done this week and - 
the staff—and this works on a majority ait 
tem—if the staff decides what my editor 
said was essentially wrong, then they tell n. 


PS 


\ 
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‘hey are presented the opportunity to change 
hat. That hasn’t happened this year by the 
yay. I don’t think it is because anybody is 
errified of me, but I think it is just because I 
m in tune with what they think. There is a 
heck from my publisher, certainly. They can 
re me under certain guidelines within my 
ontract, but that is essentially it. 


Senator Macdonald: Do you realize that 
iere might be a danger there? 


Mr. Scott: No, I don’t think so. It is practi- 
ully impossible. I think if anybody here 
uid ‘my paper’, it only would mean the paper 
ley represent. 


‘The Chairman: Mr. Scarth and Mr. Smith 
oth indicate that they would like to com- 
ent on this. 


Mr. Scarth? 


Mr. Scarth: On that first point, my paper is 
hat anybody calls it, and secondly I think 
e checks and balances on a student newspa- 
‘r are much closer than they are on a daily 
-wspaper in the professional sense, and that 
ere are fewer checks and balances by the 
ne that you get up to the hierarchy—the 
ianaging editor—assistant editor—editor— 
id publisher—than hhere is with the whole 
iaff there. The staff and the editor are very 
Se. 

You will never find a reporter being able to 
jit a check or a balance on a daily editor, 
It it happens all the time in the student 
Jess. 

The second point which I think is very 
Irtinent to determining just how serious this 
(mmission was and is about investigating 
t2 university press is, how many of the 
{nators here have read a university newspa- 
ir? How many of the Senators here have 
lad a university paper recently, or have any 
(the Senators tried to get a hold of copies of 
le university press for the Senators to read? 


The Chairman: Well, I think I should per- 
ps answer that on behalf of the Committee. 
Jere has been a very comprehensive 
Nearch paper on the student press which 
fs been prepared and the Senators have it 
al it is confidential, all of which I mentioned 
ts morning. Ultimately it will be made 
Fblic, but I should speak for myself and say 
tat Tread a number of student papers fairly 
Tyularly. 

Mr. Scarth: Well, do any of the other Sena- 
tis read the papers and why is that informa- 
ta in the report not available to us? 
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The Chairman: It will be. 


Mr. Scarth: Well, would it not be better for 
us to have the same amount of information as 
the Senators do? 


The Chairman: Well, that is a question 
which was put to us even before the hearings 
began by the Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Association and in our wisdom, or lack of 
it—and you may quarrel with the judgment— 
we decided that it would be more useful for 
us to have the research papers available. 


I have said many times at the start and I 
Say again now, particularly in light of Mr. 
Chenoweth’s comment that this hearing phase 
of our studies as it relates to the student 
paper and as it relates to the daily papers, 
and radio and broadcasting, and so on, is cer- 
tainly not intended to be nor is it in any 
way an end in itself. It is simply one phase of 
our study which began with a research phase 
which is now in the hearing phase and which 
will conclude with the deliberate phase and 
each phase more valuable because of the 
other. No phase an end in itself. We have 
given from time to time serious thought of 
making these research papers public. 


Mr. Scarth: Well, we have no idea of what 
you are thinking? 


The Chairman: Well, you will see. We are 
more interested... 


Mr. Scarth: Well, how can we have a dia- 
logue if we don’t know what you are 
thinking? 

The Chairman: Well, in a very few minutes 
when we gradually run out of time I am 
going to terminate the discussion and when I 
do I will make a point which I will make now 
and repeat then, that from our point of view 
this has been a very, very helpful day. 


Mr. Scarth: Well, I don’t think you have 
answered the question. 


The Chairman: Well, I am not the witness. 


Mr. Scarth: Well, are you putting me in a 
subordinate position or... 


The Chairman: No, I am not putting you in 
a subordinate position. However, it puts me 
in a position of not having to answer any 
questions. 


Mr. Chenoweth: I think we should set up a 
newspaper committee to investigate The Spe- 
cial Senate Committee on Mass Media. 
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The Chairman: Well, I can assure you, Mr. 
Chenoweth, that the press has investigated 
the Senate fairly frequently. 


Mr. Scarth: May I ask the 
question? 


Senators a 


The Chairman: Yes. The question the wit- 
ness is putting is he was wondering if the 
Senators had read student newspapers 
recently? 


Mr. Scarth: And what do you think about 
the research the Senate has already done and 
if it could be made available to us ? 


The Chairman: Well, they agree with that. I 
don’t want to put words in their mouths... 


Mr. Scarth: Well, I am asking for reasons? 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Scarth, you know 
I want to be as generous with you as I possi- 
bly can be, but I think if you were to go 
around the room and ask each Senator why 
our research has not been made public, it 
wouldn’t really serve the purposes of the 
Committee. I will simply answer for the Com- 
mittee and say that in our wisdom, and you 
may disagree—I shouldn’t say may, perhaps 
you do, perhaps you don’t—that we have 
decided that our approach to these hearings 
will be to complete our research phase and 
then with our research papers as background 
proceed into the hearings phase. In this con- 
text, we are treating the student press no 
differently than we are treating the weeklies, 
or the ethnic press, or the farm press, or daily 
newspapers. 


Mr. Scarth: Well, I was questioning the 
basic concept that all the information avail- 
able should be available to everybody. 


The Chairman: Well, I take note of your 
point, it is an interesting one, but that is not 
the way we are doing it. I look forward to 
your comments when you see—ultimately you 
will see the research papers and I will look 
forward to your comments. Senator Quart, 
are you going to ask a question? 


Senator Quart: Yes, this is my first dip into 
the Committee and I was delighted to hear 
from the students because I wonder if you 
young gentlemen realize—you say that we 
don’t read your student press. Well, I for one 
differ with you. First and foremost I have had 
three sons at McGill. I have 23 grandchildren 
and three great grandchildren. Now, do you 
realize that if your parents don’t always agree 
with you that later on they probably will and 
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you will be surprised by the influence yoi 
have on grandparents. I assure you—lI hay; 
grandchildren in McGill, two or three i: 
Loyola, Waterloo and I have had a graduat 
of Laval who dips with the press frequentl 
and is writing a bit. When they get together 
like we do at various times during the yea) 
don’t imagine that the students are not hearc 
They are the most vocal of all the groups, 4 
think you have a tremendous appeal. | 
Since I have been sitting here today I fe 

4 : 2 | 

that you imagine that we are becoming you 
enemies because of the generation gap. Pleas 
don’t feel like that. 


Mr. Scarth: Well, I only asked the questio) 
but I haven’t received an answer from th 


other Senators as yet. 
I would be vel 


Senator Hays: Well, 
pleased to receive it and I would be vel 
pleased to pay for it. ) 


Mr. Chenoweth: If anyone would like | 
subscription I told David you could have o1 
free. 


Mr. Saxe: C.U.P. has one for $150. | 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chenoweth, are you su! 
gesting that there is a conscious effort on t: 
part of newspaper editors and publishers—); 
us talk about Montreal—a conscious effort ‘ 
their part not to publish news with respect ) 
the university? 


Mr. Chenoweth: I do not think it is a ec. 
scious effort not to publish news. I just dot 
think that news at the university in thr 
minds—what constitutes news in the univer- 
ty is such a minor level, you know, such s 
the appointment of a new principal. Theres 

l 


a point if I may deal with a particular ce: 
McGill is supposed to appoint a new princi 
and you sir, if I am not mistaken, Ww 
appointed to the Board of Governors. Wat 
you that was appointed to the Board if 
Governors? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, that is right. 
Mr. Chenoweth: Let us take the point)! 
the principal. | 
The Chairman: You have been appointe¢;c 
the Board of Governors of McGill? 
Mr. Fortier: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chenoweth: From our editorial 1 
morning—you are calling for a principal: P 
poll on the principal question? 
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Mr. Fortier: I was not appointed because I 
‘read the McGill Daily. 


Mr. Chenoweth: This principalship is of 
Massive importance to McGill and Quebec. 
Obviously, this is the man who is about to 
deal with Quebec universities probably for 
the next decade and we all know what this is 
going to mean. I have yet to see one article in 
the professional type press examining what is 
needed, asking the student opinion over what 
is needed of looking into what McGill should 
be looking for in a principal. They just 
quoted the fact that McGill has a new princi- 
pal three or five months ago and it has been a 
dead issue ever since. The thing is going to 
affect an entire province. There is not a con- 
scious decision, but it is simply because this is 
1ot news to the readers. This is not what they 
want to read because this has very little 
nterest to most people. 


Mr. Fortier: I suggest to you it would be 
aews to the reader. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Well, perchance it might 
Xe. I obviously cannot speak for readership 
ind it might be interesting, but the point is it 
s not in there nor are there any remarks 
bout looking into the new chancellery, nor 
tas the fact been presented in any viable 
orm in the Montreal press. At McGill Uni- 
versity the students are represented at almost 
Il levels and there is now a student on the 
soard of Governors. That one point has been 
otally ignored. This has raised a great heated 
iscussion about tokenism and all this has 
een ignored. 


| Mr. Fortier: A student appointed by the 
venate? 


Mr. Chenoweth: That is right. The nature 
f all this has been ignored. I would not con- 
emn them because I don’t think it is deliber- 
te but this is not in a normal sector and is 
ot what they have been told to cover. I don’t 
now why. Maybe you can tell me why they 
on’t cover it. I won’t condemn it, because I 
anjoy working for newspapers. 


Mr. Fortier: I was just going to say you 
ave worked on newspapers, I never have. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Well, I have worked on 
“wspapers in Montreal. I am not party to this 
acision. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, you may have heard 
2ople comment within the newspaper as to 
hy it is that they do not consider it worthy 
- news? 
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Mr. Chenoweth: Mr. Fortier, these decisions 
are made on priorities and whether you area 
newspaperman with the responsibility of pre- 
senting news which involves the world, 
Canada, province to city, the university often 
falls lowest because this involves your whole 
concept of society. It may be due to the fact 
that an awful lot of the senior men are not 
university graduates, because of the nature of 
the press in the thirties and forties. The press 
was more of a craft and not of professional 
journalism, and even now it does not really 
exist as an academic field in Canada. The 
number of journalism schools I think you can 
count on one hand. They are undeniably— 
well, in my opinion, very poor. Most paper 
editors I have spoken to would rather have a 
kid who has a general liberal arts B.A. to 
work on a paper than anybody from Carleton 
or Ryerson. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you say that you editorial- 
ized on the appointment of a principal yester- 
day in The Daily? 


Mr. Chenoweth: They were calling for a 
principalship poll amongst the students and 
we were putting up certain candidates—not 
putting up the student council suggested list 
of candidates—we were writing these men 
asking them what they thought should be 
required of the principalship, and if the coun- 
cil did not hold it, for The Daily to hold it. 


Mr. Fortier: As you know, there are some 
students on the committee—sitting on the 
committee now. 


Mr. Chenoweth: Well, as you well know, 
sir, or may know, they are boycotting it. 


Mr. Smith: I have a question which I was 
going to ask at this point. 


The Chairman: Well, again Mr. Smith we 
will attempt to answer it subject only to the 
fact that you are a witness. We are not, you 
know, and those are the ground rules, but by 
all means go ahead. 


Mr. Smith: It is based on two things on 
what Mr. Scarth was saying and on some- 
thing you, yourself, said, Senator Davey, this 
morning. You said that you have here a fair 
cross section of the university press. I am 
curious to know on what grounds the papers 
were selected because, in fact, you don’t have 
a fair cross section of the university press. 
You have three of the largest papers in 
Canada and one of the smallest. I am sort of 
curious to know on what basis these were 
selected? 
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The Chairman: Well, I have an answer to 
that if you will let me find it and I will let 
Mr. Thomas give an answer. 


Mr. Thomas: I just wanted to take excep- 
tion to the picture that Mr. Chenoweth has 
presented about the coverage of the universi- 
ty affairs in the City of Montreal. I do know 
for a fact that the Montreal Star has five 
members of the newsroom staff who covers 
university matters almost exclusively. In 
addition, there are many feature articles by 
senior staff writers about basic issues that 
have been developing within the various uni- 
versities within the city over the past two or 
three years. I think the pages opposite the 
editorial pages has—particularly the Montreal 
Star—have regular features and in-depth 
articles by local, national and international 
writers, largely from within the field of 
higher education. I think the French press 
through Le Devoir and La Presse are to a 
considerable degree well tuned into campus 
events. The fact that the Board of Governors 
does have a student now was covered in a 
significant way by television, radio and the 
Montreal Star and the Gazette. I think that— 
you know, as a matter of fact as far as we are 
concerned, and I know my experience at 
McGill and my relationship with the informa- 
tion office is that we have a fantastic amount 
of work to keep up with press inquiries and 
providing documentation and background 
material to reporters and people who are 
working on the development of material of 
various sorts for the university. I don’t think 
the impression should be given here that at 
least in the Montreal situation—and I certain- 
ly can’t speak for other situations in other 
cities in different parts of Canada—but I 
think the universities are quite well served in 
terms of coverage of news events. In fact, 
some complaints are being received by the 


Montreal Star that it has given too much | 


coverage to what the people might consider 
as non-news things and the internal workings 
of the university. So, I just wanted to say that 


for the record. 
The Chairman: Mr. Chenoweth? 


Mr. Chenoweth: In my terms, the type of 
news I am dealing with, the last person that I 
think the reporter should come to speak to is 
the information officer at the information 
office at McGill Administration. The type of 
news that I was talking about is the news in 
the student area, of students’ concern, and I 
think to myself why in the hell don’t they 


come and speak to us. 
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Secondly, the news fact alone—you must | 
admit that they have articles on irrelevant 
things. A news article on page 48 is not the 
same as an article on page 7. The only anal- 
ysis I have seen on the university environ- | 
ment has been in the Saturday Star in the | 
editorial section which is an entire section on 
analysis on everything under the sun, and I) 
have a feeling that most people don’t read it 
because it is just a waste—not waste, just so 
much in it. It is where you put something that | 
counts. Maybe we should say “Well, does it | 
deserve the priority we are giving it”, Wich | 
is a point of argument. | 


Mr. Thomas: Just to answer you on the 
point of the function of the information ser- 
vice—this is something that was not discussed | 
today. Really, the reporter does not rely on| 
the information office for interpreting. What) 
the information officer does is direct or} 
attempt to direct reporters to people, who can’ 
comment on the things that were discussed, 
and certainly to get the student point of view) 
is something that is always stressed in the| 
McGill information setup. 


The Chairman: Well gentlemen—I go a4 
to your question, Mr. Smith. You asked me 
earlier about how the people were chosen and 
I have a note which I was going to read this 
morning as I rather expected the question 
would come earlier on. If I could read: 

“The McGill Daily was selected as 2 
newspaper in which the editor was 
replaced by council due to the style of 
newspaper wanted on campus. The 
McGill Daily is produced on campus 
where an administration press also exists) 

The St. Mary’s Journal was choser| 
because it was an activist newspape! 
from eastern Canada which has an edito: 
who is involved as a participant or at} 
observer in conflict with the administra: 
tion point of view. A paper widely rea( 
on campus and whose side is representa, 
tive of 18 of 55 student papers of cam, 
puses with 2,000 or below enrolment. | 

The Gateway was chosen as an activis) 
newspaper from western Canada whicl 
has moved this fall from a triweekly to ‘ 
daily publication. 

The University of Western Ontari’ 
Gazette was chosen to replace Bo) 
Verdun of the Chevron who wa 
replaced by a student council at the uni 
versity of Waterloo. We made this pat 
ticular replacement at the suggestion 0 
Mr. Stewart Saxe who is the president 0) 
CUP. | 
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We asked Le Quartier Latin, the 
French language student press in the 
province of Quebec, whose readership is 
within the student community and has 
active political views. They of course 
didn’t come as you know. 

The McGill Reporter, an administrative 
produced newspaper with an important 
publishing purpose serving as an alterna- 
tive to the student media and a second 
purpose of meeting broader goals than 
those handled by the student press and 
presenting to a wider community. 

The University of Toronto, the News 
and the Bulletins were chosen, because 
they were administration-produced jour- 
nals serving to inform of activities at the 
University and produced as an alterna- 

_ tive to the student publication. 

The Laval University Information offi- 
cer was chosen as an alternative to the 
French Language Carabin in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

And finally the Canadian University 
Press is representative of the co-operative 
news agency of 85 per cent of the student 
newspapers in Canada.” 


I have a footnote if I may, Mr. Saxe. We 
understand that no one that has been invited 
speaks for other than themselves and not for 
the university or not necessarily for the par- 

_ ticular press or organization of which he is a 
oart. 

I think, Mr. Saxe, I made that clear this 
norning or at least I tried to. 


_ Mr. Saxe: Mr. Chairman, just because it is 
i matter of record, I think I should read the 
‘ollowing. 


The Chairman: By all means. 


_ Mr. Saxe: 

“In accordance with the by-laws of 
the Federation of Students University 
of Waterloo Incorporated and the sta- 
tement and principles of Canadian 
University Press, the staff of the Chev- 

_ ron the student newspaper at the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo petitioned the 
Canadian University Press to institute the 
investigation commission on a procedure 
that is mentioned here in our by-laws 
and is in there as a safeguard for our 
editors, newspaper publishers, a group of 
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newspapers who feel that the statement 
of principles of Canadian University Press 
had been violated by a paper.” 


Now, in accordance with that the staff peti- 
tioned the national executive and asked for 
an investigation commission to investigate 
alleged violations or the statement of princi- 
ples by Mr. Verdun at the time he was editor 
of the Chevron. 

Now, the Canadian University Press 
instituted the investigation in accordance 
with the by-laws and at the beginning of the 
investigation Mr. Verdun saw fit to voluntari- 
ly resign as editor of the Chevron. The inves- 
tigation in itself had no provokial powers 
since it was also in accordance with the state- 
ment and principles of the Canadian Univer- 
sity Press. We believe that an editor should 
be fired only by the people who hired him 
and at the University of Waterloo that is a 
combination of the staff of the student news- 
paper and indeed the student council. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Saxe. 

Well, I think we will terminate by having 
Mr. Scarth, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Fortier, Mr. 
Saxe, then I think that will be the end, I 
believe. Mr. Scarth? 


Mr. Scarth: There is one basic point. It is a 
small point but I would like to mention it. 
Student newspapers at least in one province, 
my own, and I believe in two other provinces, 
are not allowed to carry advertising for— 
basically what we call the tribunal—that is 
the Provincial Liquor Board. I think it is a 
question which is worth looking into and I 
could send you some information on the five 
year fight that has been going on at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta. They do it basically on the 
basis—they say it is a young readership. Con- 
sidering it is a specialized readership, and the 
average age in our university now is about 
21, I think they should take all the advertis- 
ing of liquor out of the Edmonton Journal. 

The second point is—I have read in the 
press criticism that there weren’t enough 
reporters and people who were doing the 
actual day-to-day work coming before the 
commission. It was stated that you were basi- 
cally taking your views from the publishers 
and editors, and I know from my own person- 
al experience on the Edmonton Journal that 
is a long way off. I was wondering whether or 
not there were reporters coming before the 
commission? 
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The Chairman: Yes. We have had several 
groups of reporters before our Committee 
already representative of the Society of 
Professional Journalists. We had an English 
speaking group from Quebec and we had an 
English speaking group from the Canadian 
group. We had a group of French speaking 
reporters from the French Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists, and we have had a number 
of groups of reporters. We are always anxious 
to obtain more news from the members of the 
working press and if I may just add to what 
Mr. Fortier said, if you would be good enough 
to send us the information on liquor advertis- 
ing because that is not the first time that that 
matter has been raised, we would be very 
interested to hear from you. 


Mr. Thompson? 


Mr. Thompson: I would like to make some 
perhaps more personal comments or remarks 
and I will start off by saying to Senator Hays 
that I worked through college and my father 
walked ten miles to school several years 
because they couldn’t afford a horse. So I 
have some sort of understanding of where 
that so-called social garble comes from. But 
regarding some of the suggestions that Mr. 
Chenoweth made I think the commission 
should—I give you my mandate to recom- 
mend whatever you can, will or wish to about 
changes. I would only add that I don’t think 
that the kind of pluralism of putting a few 
pages of literature and making those pages 
available does anything to change the nature 
of the press. It results in the same thing that 
Mr. Chenoweth himself talked about. That is 
the fact that interesting news is being placed 
on the back pages in the midst of a paper 
that is full of advertising about capitalism 
and doesn’t really change or evolve any free 
play of ideas. I would refer the commissioners 
to press the tolerance until it is a little more 
conclusive. 

I think that a number of’ the Senators in 
questioning about individual events on differ- 
ent campuses would say is it the sort of situa- 
tion on your campus, or would say is it 
because of the revolutionary action? Those 
“revolutionary actions” did not come about 
because of the papers or what they are saying 
or doing. Those come about because of the 
actual situations in their experience on the 
campuses and as evidence of this I will cite 
again Mr. Chenoweth’s remarks, and I 
quote—this isn’t exactly verbatim but I 
believe it is close. To people or readership 
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any concrete change is challenging. They 
don’t mind intellectual ways. That is what he 
said and I agree. 

I think where you indicated about jobs for 
yourself and the McGill Daily talks about 
the jobs, and this is because they feel that 
kind of oppression. Your relationship to the 
university, I believe, is well summed up when 
you said under the academic for your years 
now and in a few months they will decide 
whether you get out of university or not. I 
think that is the kind of situation which is 
bringing about the reactions on campus. It is 
just a reaction against that maternalism. It 
isn’t revolutionary. I think that the com- 
missioners should look into the history of pa- 
pers in English Canada and watch for those 
papers that are getting smashed by the editors 
of the empire and which papers are being 
abolished. I think this comes about in twc 
ways. It comes about, I think, by the student 
deciding that the paper is irrelevant. 


However, it does not come about by pres: 
sures brought about by advertisers. I think i 
comes about as in the case of the McGil! 
Daily because of the fact that those people 
who are on the paper decide to push to the 
extreme their viewpoints particularly becaus¢ 
they don’t want to be on that paper any mor 
because they feel that the university is no 
the correct forum to work in. The wage earn’ 
ers struggle and a lot of them leave anc 
develop themselves in the community an 
community newspapers, and I think that i 
particularly the case in Quebec. 


The other case comes in spite of their inef 
fectiveness and there is a large history of thi 
when the newspapers start to criticize in an; 
way whatsoever the provincial Governmen’ 
the federal Government, or the universit 
administration—especially when it starts t 
take the papers out in community issues an 
talk about such things as the universit 
budget such as in the case of the Regin| 
campus a year or a year and a half ago. La: 
fall—a move came up, the provincial Goverr 
ment requested the Board of Governors thi 
they stop the paper due to criticism of th) 
cabinet ministers and they cut off the unive) 
sity fees. I think these are the things we hav 
to worry about, advertising, or grants frol 
student councils. I think that is my closir 
remark, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Since Mr. Saxe will close © 


{ 


the debate, Mr. Chairman, I will direct th 
last question to him. 


| 
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The Chairman: Well, in fairness to Mr. 
Saxe... 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I was just wondering to 
whom I should direct this question and I 
think I should direct it to him. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Much has been said about 
sampus magazines this morning and I would 
ike to read from an article by John McHugh, 
oublisher of The Campus, and the title is 
‘The Student Press, What’s Wrong?” John 
McHugh is managing editor of the Gazette 
‘or the University of Western Ontario. 


The Constitution of the Canadian Universi- 
y Press states in part, and I quote: 


“The major role of the student press is 
to act as an agent of social change striv- 
ing to emphasize the right and responsi- 
bility of the student citizen.” 


zast year while the student press strove to 
.ccomplish this they failed as newspapers. 


He goes on: 


“They failed because they did not 
reach the mass of students who are 
necessary to effect any change. This is a 
problem when politicians run the press 
and with few exceptions it was politi- 
cians who ran the student press in 
Canada last year.” 


VYould you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Saxe: Well, I am going to comment 
ery briefly. First of all it is something that I 
ranted to say all day. There is no one who 
oesn’t hold an ideology. You, all the members 
{ the Senate, and all of us here hold to an 
leology. We practise it. We practise it in 
eciding what we are going to do and how we 
re going to do it. We have a political ideolo- 
y. Unfortunately today there are some 
sople who maybe because they don’t have to 
xist or have to recognize exactly what they 
te doing. I think the student press has 
‘Ways been in the hands of politicians 
2cause anyone who is going to be active in 
ieir society, they could be defined by that as 
ing a politician who is actively going to 
ay that role. I think all reporters, all edi- 
rs, all people involved in the student press 
‘€ as much politicians as anybody sitting in 
is room. In other words there is a definition 
» politician—what he is actually saying is 
eolize. Everyone holds to an ideology. 


Mr. Fortier: Has the student press failed? 


mm | 
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Mr. Saxe: I think we have already said that 
in many ways the student press has failed, 
but I don’t think or know what else could 
have been done at the time. I think it is 
trying to learn from its failures. I think the 
people who are running the student press are 
going to learn from their failures. That is 
why much of our critique today may seem as 
far as the student press is concerned a nega- 
tive critique because of much of what comes 
out of what we have said. Actually this is a 
real possibility in the student press and all of 
the press, because they are just not capable in 
the actual dynamics of what it is—printing 
words on paper and the transmission of com- 
munications in that way. 

To be successful in the line we are talking 
about we say that from all experiences there 
is a very real possibility that that is true. I 
am going to say something that I think from 
any point of view of journalism—any jour- 
nalist who has any familiarity with that arti- 
cle would say it was bad journalism—I think 
he would have said that when he was work- 
ing for the Georgetown Herald where my 
critical views were very different. 

The other side, the other group was never 
even asked. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, we have other good 
articles. 


Mr. Saxe: At any rate, I think that is a 
disappointing article. 


Mr. Russell: Further on that, about this 
objectiveism that we are involved in and 
saying “You are a politician because you are 
doing something different from what I am 
doing” is the fact that further down in that 
article there is a section that you didn’t point 
out which states that papers which McHugh 
picked out as the brightest light in Canadian 
journalism is precisely the McGill Daily that 
was recently purged. 


Mr. Chenoweth: It was not purged. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Saxe, I wonder if 
you could state—you said you wanted to 
make an announcement. 


Mr. Saxe: Well, I think I said all I am going 
to. 


Mr. Russell: Mr. Chenoweth has stated 
several times that they were the best newspa- 
per in Canada but they were also the most 
outrageous. 


Mr. Fortier: It is not such a bad article. 
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Mr. Saxe: At some point during the last 
two hours two things occurred to me. One, we 
didn’t present a brief and I am sure in view 
of all the reading that has been presented to 
the Senate Committee has lightened the load 
somewhat, but I would like to return to a 
suggestion that it would be unlightened if 
‘indeed and surely I feel that the members 
have been honest in saying that they found 
some of the ideology which was presented 
today interesting. 

If indeed they have found that and I have 
said many times that we were doomed to 
many kinds of shorthand. I know most of my 
colleagues would recommend different texts. 
The list of texts I would like to recommend 
one that I feel to a large degree could be read 
in substitution for our brief and I think it 
should be read by the Committee. This is a 
book by Herbert Marcuse entitled One Dimen- 
sional Man. I think this would be very, very 
crucial to the kind of research you are doing 
and the work you are doing. As a matter of 
fact I came very close at lunch to running 
down to the Classic Book Store and if they 
had had 29 copies I would have rushed back 
and. said we have just published a brief. It is 
easily read, I think, and is cogent to many of 
the points that have been brought up here 
this afternoon. 

The second thing that occurred to me is 
that I have some sort of economic reality as 
the President of Canadian University Press, 
so I thought I would begin the debate all over 
by mentioning that subscriptions are availa- 
ble for the Canadian University Press and 
that for the very, very token sum of $150 a 
year you can get subscriptions to our entire 
membership, because a subscription to all of 
the members comes with it. You also receive 
our daily news service in a weekly package. 
In other words we save it up and send it out 
all at once. If you pay more we will send it to 
you more regularly. Our daily news service 
runs about an average of six stories a day 

during the academic year and probably for 
many people who are interested in what is 
happening at university it is at last a good 
source of some information. Even the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Information Office subscribes 
to it. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Saxe. Mr. Chenoweth? 
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Mr. Chenoweth: I just wanted to rewrite 
three points. I just wanted to make sure and 
say that there is no conspiracy in the Mont- 
real press. Nor the university press. I just 
think that it is an unfortunate situation which 
could be improved and secondly I want to! 
agree with Stewart Saxe that the Canadian 
Press is political. This is a great thing becatisd 
it should be political. The only question is 
that some of them are effective and some of! 
them are ineffective. I think you might well 
consider what is an effective press and ] 
believe you might have some additional hear-' 
ings on it to give it some thought. 

Thirdly, I think a _ subscription to the 
Canadian University Press would be a grea’ 
idea for the Senators. 


} 
| 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
Honourable Sénators, if I may thank ow 
guests on your behalf—Mr. Villeneuve, Mr 
Russell, Mr. Thompson, Mr. Saxe, Mr. Jones 
Mr. Chenoweth, Mr. Scott, Mr. Smith, Mr 
Scarth and Mr. Thomas. 


I would close by saying that I am in a sensi 
disappointed that Mr. Saxe referred to | 
second ago on what was going on here as | 
debate. Somewhat earlier on this side of th’ 
table there was reference to an investigatioi 
of the student press, and I assure you, M) 
Saxe, and whoever it was that made refer 
ence to the investigation, that this is neither | 
debate nor an investigation. It is a study an 
it will only be meaningful if it includes som 
examination of the role and function of th 
student press in the board media spectrun) 
My disappointment is at least offset by som 
modest delight at leaving the room feelin) 
perhaps something like a right winger. This | 
a new experience for me and it is rather a 
interesting situation. 

I must say in candor that you have given v 
whether you intended to or whether yo 
wanted to—I am sure you have wante 
to—but you have given us I think a greé 
insight and a good working insight into n¢ 
only the student press but the student com 
munity at large. As well I must also say thi 
your attitudes towards the mass media an 
the attitudes of most of you to the ma‘ 
media in Canada has brought to the Commi) 
tee’s attention a set of views which often—t 
to this point at least we haven’t had Pp! 
forward, so we are grateful for that. I mo) 
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sincerely think you all. I might say to any of appreciate it. The hearing phase of our study 
you that if you have any additional thoughts will go on until mid-April. We would be 
or information or ideas that you would care delighted to hear from you. 
to send them along, we would very much The committee adjourned. 
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Mr. Charles Caccia, Member of Parliament (Davenport ). 


Canadian Business Press: Mr. Gabriel Marchand, President; Mr. George 
Mansfield, General Manager; Mr. Aubrey Joel, Vice- President: Mr. 
J. V. Deragon, Committee Member. 

Business Press Editors Association: Mr. W. Bruce Glassford, President; 
Mr. Gilles Véronneau, Immediate Past President; Mr. Barry Kay, 
Chairman, Toronto Chapter; Mr. George Keefe, First Vice-President; 
Mrs. Doreen Sanders, Director; Mr. Alan Hewittson, Director. 
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Beaubien 
Bourque 
Davey 
Everett 
Hays 


MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


Langlois Prowse 
Macdonald (Cape Breton)Quart 
McElman Smith 
Petten Sparrow 
Phillips (Prince) Welch 


(15 members) 


Quorum 5 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and 
Willis. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 
mittee. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. | 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
December 18th, 1969. 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 


of the Senate on Mass Media from 20th to 30th January, 1970, and that 
the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 


period. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative, on division. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1969. 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Mass Media. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 3, 1970. 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois: 

That Rule 76 (4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 


of the Senate on Mass Media from 10th to 19th February, 1970, both in- 
clusive, and that the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the 


Senate for that period. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
February 5, 1970. 
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With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Haig: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Quart and Welch be 
substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Willis on 
the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the Senate 
on Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, February 11, 1970 
(18) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Beaubien, Hays, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), Petten, Quart, Smith and Sparrow. (8) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Dr. J. M. Kirschbaum, LL.D., Ph.D., President, Canada Ethnic Press 
Federation; 


Mr. Charles E. Dojak, Immediate Past President, Canada Ethnic Press 
Federation; 

Mr. Lech W. Mokrzycki, President, New Canadian Publications, Adver- 
tising Consultant to Canada Ethnic Press Federation; 


Mr. Vladimir Mauko, Editor of Slovenska Drzava, Secretary, Canada 
Ethnic Press Federation; 


Mrs. Barbara Osler, President, Canadian Scene; 

Miss Ruth G. Gordon, Editor, Canadian Scene; 

Mr. John Gellner, Vice-President, Canadian Scene; 

Mrs. Douglas Jennings, Vice-President, Canadian Scene; 
Mr. Trevor Hamill, Director, Canadian Scene; 

Dr. Stanley Haidasz, Member of Parliament (Parkdale) ; 
Mr. Charles Caccia, Member of Parliament (Davenport). 


At 1.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.40 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Beaubien, 
Everett, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape Breton), Petten, Quart, Smith and 


Sparrow. (9) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr, 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. Gabriel Marchand, President, Canadian Business Press; 
Mr. George Mansfield, General Manager, Canadian Business Press; 
Mr. Aubrey Joel, Vice-President, Canadian Business Press; 
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Mr. Jack Deragon, Committee Member, Canadian Business Press; Vice- 
President, Marketing, National Business Publications; 

Mr. W. Bruce Glassford, President, Business Press Editors Association; 

Mr. Gilles Verronneau, Immediate Past President, Business Press 
Editors Association; 

Mr. G. Barry Kay, Chairman, Toronto Chapter, Business Editors 
Association; 

Mr. George Keefe, First Vice-President, Business Press Editors 
Association; 

Mrs. Doreen Sanders, Director, Business Press Editors Association; 

Mr. Alan Hewittson, Director, Business Press Editors Association. 


At 6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.00 p.m. 


At 8.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Beaubien, 
Everett, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape Breton), Petten, Quart and Sparrow. (8) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Director of Re- 
search; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 


The Honourable Eric Kierans, Minister of Communications and Post- 
master General; 

Mr. G. M. Sinclair, Assistant Deputy Postmaster General (Finance and 
Administration) ; 

Mr. F. Pageau, Director, Postal Rates and Classification Branch, Post 
Office Department; 

Mr. William Houle, President, Canadian Union of Postal Workers. 


At 10.30 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Thursday, February 12, 1970, 
at 10.30 a.m. 


ATTEST: 
Denis Bouffard, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Wednesday, February 11, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10:00 am. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I 
might call the meeting to order, please. This 
morning, we move to yet another significant 
area of the Canadian mass media structure; 
‘particularly we turn to a study of the ethnic 
press, and this morning we are going to 
receive a presentation from the Canadian 
Ethnic Press Federation, followed later this 
morning by a presentation from Canadian 
Scene. I should say to the Senators and to our 
guests that although we are examining the 
ethnic press in the hearing phase of our study 
this morning only, you should realize, as I 
think you do, Doctor and gentlemen, that we 
have prepared a great deal of background 
information and done a great deal of back- 
ground research on the ethnic press generally. 
This information is available to the Commit- 
tee, and I think you are familiar with some of 
this research, and ultimately we are hopeful 
‘hat this information, which, I think, is in the 
oublic interest will be made available. 


At the same time, the research papers are 
aot, by any stretch of the imagination, ends 
n themselves, and they become far more 
neaningful because of the presence here of 
Yeople like yourselves. 


If I could introduce our guests: sitting on 
ny immediate right is Dr. J. M. Kirschbaum, 
vho is the President of the Canada Ethnic 
*ress Federation, and serves on the editorial 
oard of “Kanadsky Slovak’, 


Sitting on my immediate left is the Secre- 
ary of the Ethnic Press Federation, Mr. 
‘ladimir Mauko who is as well the editor of 
Slovenska Drzava’”’. 


At the right end of the table is the Immedi- 
te Past President of the Canada Ethnic Press 
ederation. That is Mr. Charles E. Dojack. 
tr. Dojack is from Winnipeg, and publishes a 


group of Ukrainian newspapers, and at the 
left end of the table is Mr. Lech Mokrzycki, 
who is an advertising consultant in the area 
of the ethnic press generally. In particular, he 
is here today as a part of the presentation 
from the Federation. 


Dr. Kirschbaum, if I may speak to you first 
as President, the briefs we requested were 
received some three weeks in advance as we 
required. They have been circulated to the 
Senators, and generally they have been stud- 
ied, and I think for purposes of our discussion 
this morning, we can take your brief as read. 


At the same time, I am now able to offer 
you ten, twelve, fifteen minutes—I won’t say 
as much time as you need, but that long if 
you need it. You needn’t feel that you must 
use all of that time but you may to summa- 
rize the contents of your brief, to expand 
upon it, to explain it or anything else which 
may be on your mind. 


Following that, the Senators will put ques- 
tions to you, which will deal with the con- 
tents of your brief or with your oral com- 
ments. Indeed, they may wish your views on 
matters which you do not raise either in 
your brief or in your oral statements. cfcat 
the time of the question period, there are 
questions you wish, in turn, to direct to any 
of your colleagues, you will be free to do so. 


Dr. J. M. Kirschbaum (President, Canada 
Ethnic Press Federation): Mr. Chairman, 
Honourable Senators, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I didn’t prepare a separate statement, but I 
am very pleased to have the opportunity to 
make a few remarks on the ethnic press. 


As we stated in our brief, the ethnic press 
was serving the various communities for 
more than eighty years until now, and there 
are over one hundred newspapers in about 
eighteen languages published across Canada. 


We have some similar problems to the rest 
of Canadian mass media, but we have also 
specific problems because our press serves a 
community which is a little different, at least 
in the first years of immigration, from the 
general Canadian public. 
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Until now, the ethnic newspapers were 
published mostly by the sacrifice of editors, 
publishers, which are mostly the fraternal 
organizations, and, of course, by contributors. 


Probably only the ethnic press is published 
without paying anyone for contributions. 


The other feature of the ethnic press is 
that, of course, it has to deal not only with 
Canadian matters, which at the present time, 
most of the papers give a large percentage of 
their coverage, but with the matters which 
any other Canadian paper doesn’t deal with. 


It deals with the problems of various com- 
munities. In addition to it, there are many 
times problems of the country of origin, 
because there are, of course, still people who 
couldn’t forget where they were born; and 
especially in the Second World War, many 
Canadians, who are naturalized Canadians, 
were under Soviet rule. The people in ethnic 
groups and the editors of ethnic newspapers 
feel that it is their duty towards their country 
of origin, as well as their duty towards 
Canada to fight for freedom, for democracy, 
as we understand it here in this country. 


Then, this press has a special mission, and 
it is actually a mission to serve the communi- 
ty here which cannot be reached or be 
reached only partly by either the English or 
French papers. The second mission is to help 
the countries or the struggle of the countries 
who are not free or who have different sys- 
tems than democracy to achieve freedom and 
democracy. : 


Most of the papers started in a very modest 
way by sacrifices of a few individuals, and, of 
course, if the community is large like the 
Ukrainian, Polish or recently Italian, then 
there are many papers, and some of them are 
six to eight pages; some are weeklies; some 
are twice a week; some are monthlies. All 
together, there are hundreds and hundreds of 
publications in ethnic languages, but with 
what we call “newspapers”, it is about hun- 
dred and twenty across Canada. 


Now, the readership is very hard to deter- 
mine because it is a sort of family paper. 
Then, we can guess quite seriously that about 
two million people read the ethnic press; 
some only the ethnic press. The percentage 
again is very hard to determine. 


There are studies. Professor Richmond pub- 
lished a book on this’ subject where it is 
indicated that in some communities up to six- 
ty-five per cent read only the ethnic press. In 
other communities of course, the percentage 
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is different because some groups have been 
here for a long time like, for instance, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Slovaks and so on. They 
started to move to Canada in the 1880’s, and 
started to publish their papers right after 
their arrival. 


Also, many American papers in ethnic lan- ) 
guages were coming here. This problem was 
studied, but we didn’t come to any exact fig- 
ures on how many people read the ethnic | 
papers and are influenced. 


Now, the mission of the ethnic oe 
towards this country is primarily to introdaay | 
the country to the newcomer, to make him) 
acquainted with the laws and customs of this 
country, to help to integrate him into the 
Canadian nation. 


This service, sometimes in the past, was, 
overlooked, and the editors and publishers of| 
the ethnic press complained in the past many 
times that they didn’t receive adequate help) 
in comparison with the service they did to the) 
community and to Canada. 


Especially recently, there are problems 
which probably can hit the ethnic press very 
hard because the cost is rising. As I men- 
tioned, about eighty per cent of the ethnic 
press is published by organizations who con- 
tribute, but the members are against increas- 
ing subscriptions. The editors are less ideal- 
istic than they were in the beginning to work 
for nothing or for very little pay. 


Then, the ethnic press goes through seriou: 
problems, especially since the increase om 
postal rates, and since the decrease of govern) 
ment advertising in the ethnic press. 


The ethnic editors and publishers woul 
like to say to this Committee that the firs 
purpose of the ethnic press at the moment ij 
to serve Canada, to help a large segment 0 
Canada’s population to become better Canadi, 
ans, to take part in the public life in Canadé 
but, of course, it is expected that the variou. 
government departments and governmen 
agencies would help this press to survive. | 


There are many newspapers who can sul 
vive because they have behind them larg 
and financially quite rich organizations, bu 
there are many papers who are really unt 
now published only because of the sacrifice ¢ 
the editor who sometimes works in a factor 
or in some other business during the day, an 
makes his paper at night or on Saturdays at) 
his community is very small, especially ti 
educated part of the ethnic group. You kno 
that until about 1950, Canada did not adm 


| 


| 
| 
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any educated people from other than Great 
Britain or France—then of course, we have 
either first or second-generation of Canadian- 
‘born people who many times don’t read or 
write in their mother tongue, or we have now 
mostly editors who came after the Second 
World War who are educated in Europe, and 
who, of course, at this time, would expect to 
be paid properly for their job, especially since 
they are convinced that they perform a ser- 
vice to Canada. If the Government on various 
levels had to do the service to the ethnic 
community which now is about twenty-six to 
twenty-eight per cent of Canadian popula- 
tion, it would cost much more than the ethnic 
press has received until now from any gov- 
ernment of this country. 


This problem is quite serious, especially 
since last year, and we were asked by the 
delegation here to mention this to Senate 
Committee. 


As far as the ideological polarization of the 
ethnic press is concerned, of course, we have 
ainety-nine per cent of the press which is on 
the side of democracy. There are a few 
yapers who side with communist regimes in 
heir country of origin, and they are not 
members of our Federation or regional 
issociation. 


There is a very similar polarization to the 
sanadian press, but still there are some dif- 
erences. Of course, the editors educated in 
Gurope and still taking an interest in the 
wroblems of their country of origin, there are 

Many times you can say the polarization is 
loser to the press than it was before the 
second World War in Poland or in Czecho- 
lovakia or in Yugoslavia and so on. 


It means the press doesn’t follow the 
‘anadian pattern, Liberal, Conservative, NDP 
rt Communist. We have some who side with 
‘ommunists, but it is not the exact pattern 
he press follows, but it is democratic up to 
inety-nine per cent. 

Now, another feature of the ethnic press is, 
f course, that it tries also to educate. It is not 
nly an information press, either on Canadian 
tatters or on the matters of the country of 
rigin, but they still try to keep alive the 
‘aditions of their country of origin, the cul- 
ie, the literature. There are many who are 
titers, who publish books and poetry in 
leir mother tongue in this country. 

There is a problem, of course, how to look 
‘ this literature, which is extensive. Is it a 
art of Canadian literature or is it a part of 
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Polish or Ukrainian or Italian literature? We 
are inclined, as Canadians, that it should be 
considered as a part of Canadian literature, 
but from the Canadian side, there was no 
claim until now on this literature either in 
book form or published in newspapers, maga- 
zines, almanacs and so on. 


Now, besides newspapers or weeklies, bi- 
weeklies or we have even dailies, there are, 
of course, in the ethnic press, almanacs and 
there are magazines. There are papers which 
are devoted just to literature and to 
education. 


These papers also face big problems now, 
and the reason besides the rising cost and the 
little advertising and the rising postal rates, is 
the general cost of life and claims of the 
editors and publishers to be paid properly. 
We cannot claim to be paid as well as 
Canadian editors or correspondents or people 
employed in mass media like radio and 
television. 


We know that the situation for the ethnic 
groups is quite different, but the problem is 
here. 


This would be a few remarks I would like 
to make in introduction of the brief. I would 
just add that I only did the brief in answer to 
the questions on a Canadian Press Council. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: We discussed the problem, 
and, of course, we feel that especially during 
the past decade in the Canadian mass media, 
there were tendencies which were not very 
much liked by many of the ethnic groups, 
especially as far as the moral side is con- 
cerned—sexual problems and religious prob- 
lems. Also there is a feeling that very often 
that the Canadian press—there are excep- 
tions—generally it goes after sensations. 


There is a feeling that if a body can be 
organized which would somehow regulate this 
trend without, of course, limiting the freedom 
of the press—if there is a body which could 
help even in the ethnic press or any other 
press to settle problems of attacks on persons 
or on groups, which sometimes should be libel 
suits—but of course, as I say, the ethnic 
people don’t have ten or twenty thousand 
dollars to deposit with a lawyer to defend 
their honour—if such a body, and I did some 
reading on the British Press Council, could be 
organized, then we except for our group in 
the West who didn’t feel that we should be 
part of such body, we think it should be 
organized. 
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We in Ontario, and the majority of the 
press is in Ontario—we would be for such a 
council, but we don’t think that there should 
be a special council for the ethnic press. We 
feel that we should be treated with the rest of 
the Canadian mass media, with a little special 
regard for the functions and the situation of 
the ethnic press which I tried to outline there 
in my remarks or in the brief. 


Now, since I speak only on behalf of the 
Ethnic Press Federation, I omitted to mention 
that there are many radio programmes in 
ethnic languages. In this regard the ethnic 
groups have problems because many stations 
simply started to stop renewing programmes 
in ethnic languages either in Quebec or in 
Ontario, and of course, there is no TV in 
ethnic languages and ethnic groups appear 
only on the invitation of either CBC or other 
TV media. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Dr. 
Kirschbaum. I think you have covered many 
of the points. We are delighted that you did. 


As I said, if you wish to pass on any of the 
questions to any of your colleagues, please 
feel free to do so, or if the Senators wish to 
direct a question of any of Dr. Kirschbaum’s 
colleagues, they should feel free to do so. 


I think Senator Sparrow is the first ques- 
tioner this morning. 


Senator Sparrow: Dr. Kirschbaum, you 
made reference—you felt there were two mil- 
lion readers. Canadian Scene is making a pres- 
entation later today and they refer in their 
brief to a circulation of about seven hundred 
and fifty thousand, with three million readers. 
How would those figures compare with yours? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, I said it is a guess, 
because our papers are mostly family papers, 
and we know that family newspapers are 
read, but not all read the paper in the family; 
for instance, my children don’t, or not all of 
them. Then, it is a guess. 

I think they are as close to the figure as we 
are. Now, we were rather modest as is per- 
haps our advertising expert, when he said 
probably we should put two million, but it is 
between two and three. It depends, of course 
on the group. It is hard to say, because there 
is no direct study. 


-As far as the circulation is concerned again 
we cannot give exact figures. Our guess is up 
to one million because not all papers disclose 
exactly what is the circulation, but from our 
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| 
studies, during the years, our sincere aha 
honest guess is about one million. . 


Senator Sparrow: Two million, one 
million? 
Dr. Kirschbaum: One million circulatior! 
and over two million readers. 


Senator Sparrow: I see. Are there pres; 
clubs within the ethnic press? I understanc 
there is one in Winnipeg. 


Mr. Charles E. Dojack, Immediate Pas 
President, Canada Ethnic Press Federation 
Yes, we have a Canada Press Club in Winni) 
peg. We made a submission at the request o} 
Senator Davey. I don’t know if you got it) 


The Chairman: Yes, we did. 


Mr. Dojack: These were merely observa 
tions as submitted, because we realized tha) 
the Federation was making a proper briei 
and rather than present an additional briei 


we presented observations. | 


In our introduction, we mentioned that th) 
Canada Press Club of Winnipeg was forme! 
in 1942, during the War, in an effort to cq 
ordinate the ethnic papers and the war caus« 
and from there developed a wider range of al 
ethnic press organization, and to the develoy 
ment of an ethnic press federation, and ther 
are ethnic press clubs in British Columbi) 
There is the British Columbia Ethnic Pres 
Association. There is the Ethnic Press Ass¢ 
ciation of Quebec. There’s about eight mer 
bers in Montreal, and there are about te 
members in B.C. In Winnipeg, we have abor 
thirty-eight members in our Ethnic Pre 
Club, and I think there would be about fori 
or forty-five in Toronto, the Ontario Ethn) 


Press Association. 


Our press club in Winnipeg did not suppo 
the formation of a Press Council; howeve 
we did stipulate that should, however, such 
Council be formed, its effectiveness as far ‘ 
the ethnic press is concerned, would deper' 
on the Federation participation in the delibe’ 
ations and decisions of such a Council. | 


The reason for that was that we felt tl 
problems of the ethnic press were somewh 
different than the English and French press 
Canada. / 

The approach could be made with deliber| 
tion with the member or representative fro 
the Ethnic Press Federation. | 


The Chairman: Just supplementary ? 
Senator Sparrow, what is exactly the rel} 


} 
i 
( 


| 
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tionship between these clubs and the Federa- 
tion? Are all the clubs members of the 
Federation? 


_ Mr. Dojack: Oh, yes, we are all members of 
the Federation. The Federation is the national 
‘body and the individual press associations 
are localized with their individual problems, 
and we work very closely with the 
Federation. 


By the way, it is interesting:—amongst 
ethnic groups, it is the only organization in 
Canada where you will find Chinese press, 
Japanese, Jewish, German, Ukrainian, Pol- 
ish—all ethnic groups working together. 


It’s a unique organization in that regard. 
There is no other organization in Canada 
where you will find all these ethnic groups 
working together for a common cause of 
ouilding a stronger and more unified Canada. 


_ Senator Sparrow: You mentioned Chinese 
oress. Have you Chinese press in your 
federation? 


Mr. Dojack: Yes, we have a Director, Mr. 
Roy Mah, who is one of the Vice-Presidents 
Mf our Federation, the publisher and editor of 
she ‘Chinatown News’. 


-Senator Sparrow: Do you associate the 
‘thnic press with the other newspaper 
issociations, such as the Publishers’ Associa- 
‘ion or the Editor’s Association? 


_ Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, no special associa- 


ion with them—we are still independent or 


ve are alone. 


Mr. Dojack: The individual publications 
‘ould be. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Yes, but they are special 
ssociation or regional clubs. We have no spe- 
ial ties, but individual publishers, of course, 
‘ave. 


_Senator Sparrow: You have some individu- 


1 publishers that belong? 


Mr. Dojack: Oh, yes. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow, I don’t 
fink, has taken the answer. Your question is: 
© they have individual publishers who 
elong to the CDNPA or the Managing Edi- 
ors’ Conference? I don’t think you do. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Not in Ontario. 


Mr, Dojack: There are some members who 


© belong to the Canadian Newspaper 
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Association or the Manitoba Weekly Newspa- 
per Association or the Winnipeg Press Club, 
but they have no association, to my knowl- 
edge, with the Canadian Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The Chairman: With the exception, pre- 
sumably, of Corriere Canadese? Is it a 
member of the Federation? He is also a 
member of the CDNPA, I think. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: There may be 
individuals. 


some 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Sparrow: What about Jewish- 
English-language newspapers? Are they a 
part of your group? 


Mr. Dojack: Oh, yes. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: If I may, it is the only 
exception. According to our by-laws, we 
include only papers published in other than 
English and French, but the Jewish paper, 
even if published in English, was admitted to 
the press club in Winnipeg, and the publisher 
is first Vice-President of the Federation. 


Mr. Dojack: He publishes in English. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: The Toronto Jewish news- 
paper didn’t ask for membership. They are 
not, but in Winnipeg, they are members of 
the Federation. 


Mr. Dojack: We have three Jewish papers 
that are members. One is published in Yid- 
dish. The others are in English. 


Senator Sparrow: They are the only Eng- 
lish-language newspapers, then? 


Mr. Dojack: No, there are some others. 
There is the ‘Icelandic Quarterly’. It’s pub- 
lished in the English language. There might 
be some others, but their basic trend and 
their interpretation and their audience is all 
of that ethnic group. 


Senator Sparrow: You made reference, and 
Iam not so sure I follow it, to having done no 
studies or little study on your readership, and 
you referred to Professor Richmond having 
done a study. When was that study? When 
did that study take place? Do you know? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Our own studies or the 
Richmond studies? 


Senator 
study. 


Sparrow: Professor Richmond’s 
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Dr. Kirschbaum: He published his book—I 
think I put it into the brief—in ’66, if I am 
not mistaken. If I am not mistaken the book 
was published before the Centennial Year. 


Senator Sparrow: But you, as a group, have 
done no studies? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: No, we published the last 
thing about six years ago, a study on the 
ethnic press. In the meantime, we ask at 
every biennial meeting about the situation, 
but it is not a scholarly study. But six years 
ago, we published general information on the 
ethnic press and we gave approximate num- 
bers and names of publishers and editors and 
so on. That is a published study, but it was 
six years ago, the last one, and at different 
general meetings, we discussed our problems 
and of course we could gather some 
information. 


Senator Sparrow: In our studies and in 
your brief, I believe in your brief, you say 
that new immigrants tend to keep the ethnic 
press alive. Is this a correct statement: that 
you require these new Canadians to keep it 
alive. Maybe at the same time when you 
answer, would you have an idea what the life 
expectancy for readership of a new Canadian 
would be? Would they disappear within a 
year or two years? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: It would be very hard to 
say, but just logically since the Second World 
War, the number of papers increased to a 
degree that even papers who expected to die 
were enlarged and new papers in various 
groups were established and published. For 
the first time now we have, for instance, an 
Italian daily; and the German press has 
increased considerably, as has the Polish 
press since the Second World War. 


Then, certainly the influx of immigrants 
after the Second World War prolonged the 
life and new papers, like Portuguese, for 
instance, started because Canada admitted 
Portuguese immigrants. We even had some 
attempts at admitting a paper published by 
people from India, and it was not done before. 


Then, certainly the influx of immigrants 
not only prolonged the life, but caused the 
increase of newspapers to a great degree after 
the Second World War. Now if the Spanish 
immigration continues, certainly there will be 
a Spanish newspaper. For instance, Canada 
admitted many thousands of Slovaks and 
Czechs after the Soviet occupation. Now, 
there is a new paper in Toronto since that 
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time. There is no doubt that if immigrants 
will come here, they will prolong the life of 
many of the existing papers or new papers 
will be published. At least the experience of | 
this twenty years since the end of the war! 
warrants this statement. | 


} 


Senator Sparrow: Very good. ) 


The Chairman: Are you going to return to 
this question of facts and figures? May I ask a) 
question. I would like to put it to Mr. Mokr-. 
zycki. We are old friends so you won’t mind 
me asking you a very unpleasant question. I) 
think you can answer it. I think the Commit- 
tee would be most interested in the answer. 


You are one of the chief people selling 
national advertisers on using the ethnic press, 
You are one of the most important people in 
this area in the country. It must be enormous-| 
ly difficult trying to sell advertising to the 
national advertisers who have become very) 
sophisticated and selective and statistic-orien- 
tated, with really nothing more to go on theo 
just general, sort of off-the-cuff information 


about the readership. | 


We have had a good example this morning, 
Canadian Scene says three million. Dr. 
Kirschbaum in his brief says two million, and 
in effect he says, and I am not being critical, 
Doctor—he says, ‘‘What’s a million?”. A mil- 
lion is a lot, as you know better than I dc 
when you are trying to sell advertising; sc 
the question I would like to put to you an¢ 
with just one other note in preface, and thai 
is, we have had before us the Canadian Dail} 
Newspaper Publishers Association. We will be 
having the Magazine Advertising Bureau nex’ 
week. We will be having the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau next week. We have the 
broadcasters coming. We have all of thei 
sales organization, and they are, and I thin! 
you know this, armed to the teeth with fact: 
and figures. When they go in to call on Gen 
eral Motors and Coca-Cola, they can practi 
cally tell you how many left-handed teenag. 
ers in Calgary read their particula’ 
publication. This is the kind of information 
increasingly which agencies demand; so hov 
on earth do you cope with this problem? | 


Mr. Lech Mokrzycki, Advertising Consult 
ant: Mr. Chairman, Honourable Senators 
ladies and gentlemen:—Now, as far as you 
question in regard to the circulation an 
readership, according to the statements pro 
vided by individual newspapers and pub 
lished in Maclean-Hunter’s Canadian Adver 
tising Rates and Data every month, the recer 
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| total circulation of all ethnic dailies, weeklies, 
that appear in a section called “Foreign Lan- 
_guage Publications” is approximately seven 
hundred and fifty thousand copies. This is 
total circulation. 


As far as readership is concerned, we con- 
duct, or Gruneau Research conducted a study 
for the ethnic Press and about the ethnic 
‘newspapers in Canada, and at the time the 
study was conducted, Gruneau Research 
estimated that the average readership of 
ethnic newspapers is three and a half million. 


We took the modest figure of some two 
‘million readers, multiplying seven hundred 
fifty thousand circulation by less than three. 


I didn’t have a chance to read ‘Canadian 
‘Scenes’ presentation, but I would say that if 
they suggest that the readership is four 
instead of three and a half, they are probably 
also correct in many, many instances, espe- 
cially with ethnic newspapers in some groups. 


I mean, an ethnic newspaper is not an iden- 
tical newspaper in every group. We are deal- 
ing here with approximately one hundred 
publications publishing in more than twenty- 
Sve languages, and the readership of the Itali- 
an newspaper or Greek or Portuguese would 
de different from the readership of a German 
1ewspaper, for example. 


Why? As far as our studies are concerned, 
sur knowledge and information provided to 
1s by individual publishers, the Italians, Por- 
uguese or Greeks, consider the newspaper as 

_ he only source of information especially as 
hey don’t have any other information at least 
n the early years. 

If we look back some five, six years ago to 
he Toronto market, there was no Single Por- 
uguese newspaper in Toronto. If I recall cor- 
ectly, there was no single Greek newspaper, 
nd at that time there was only one Italian. 
Tow, we have four Italian newspapers in 
‘oronto, a few Portuguese, a few Greek and I 
elieve that entire Greek, Portuguese or Itali- 
2 community depends on these; therefore, I 
link the readership differs. 


We cannot, of course, generalize and put all 
1€ eggs in one basket, but at the same time, 
‘e are as close as we can be, if we are forced 
) generalize, if we are asked to determine 
hat is the total circulation. 


Now, as far as your remarks as to the 
»phistication of the media in general and the 
‘quirement of advertising agencies are con- 
med, I would say that we are aware of this 
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problem, and we consider ethnic newspapers 
at the moment as much more sophisticated 
media than it was some twenty years ago. 


It’s hard for anybody who is not familiar 
with the language of the newspaper for those 
people in the public service either in Ottawa, 
or in Ontario, to glance at the ethnic newspa- 
pers for comments or to determine a stand 
that an individual ethnic newspaper is taking 
on one specific matter. 


Those people comment quite often about 
the different points of view, about the sophis- 
tication that the ethnic press right now pre- 
sents when taking a stand on, let’s say, the 
most important events in our Canadian life or 
on matters of international interest, or rela- 
tions between Canada and the country of 
origin, you know, of one specific newspaper. 


Now, when I am selling advertising and 
promoting any media, it is not an easy task, 
and you emphasized this, and I know that you 
are very aware of this, but at the same time, 
we have much more than the figures, and we, 
of course, are asked many more questions 
than just the figures. 


We are also asked how many Italian women 
live between Dufferin and St. Clair in Toron- 
to; but with assistance of individual publish- 
ers, we are trying to answer this question, 
and we are doing this through individual pres- 
entations that are prepared especially by us 
to deal with specific problems, to make an 
accommodation for one specific advertising 
agency, for one specific client. 


The Chairman: Could I just interrupt you 
long enough to ask: which national advertis- 
er, setting governments aside, would be the 
largest annual advertiser in the ethnic papers 
in Canada? Is that possible to say? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Yes, since I was prepared 
for this question to be put here, I have in 
front of me a list, and to generalize, national 
advertisers that are using ethnic press, 
besides the Federal, Provincial and municipal 
governments are—if we like to group them— 
banks and let’s say investment funds, groups, 
airlines, other lines of transportation like 
steamship lines. There are breweries, distill- 
eries, there will be some food producers, some 
consumer goods producers... 


The Chairman: Which would be the single 
biggest? If you can’t say, I am not trying to 
pressure you. I am just interested to know 
who. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Well, I could say I don’t 
want to single anyone because I just don’t 
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have the figures here, but I could say that 
there are large banks, Bank of Montreal, 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Canadian Imperial Bank 
of Commerce. Among breweries, there is Mol- 
son’s Brewery and Carlings. Among the dis- 
tilleries, I remember off-hand Seagram, 
Schenley, Hiram Walker, McGuinness, Acadi- 
an. Those are just a few examples. Amongst 
airlines, airlines related to the country of 
origin, such as Alitalia, Lufthansa, Sabena, 
KLM, but also... 


The Chairman: Would you agree with me 
that you have got one of the toughest jobs in 
Canada? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Senator, I think so; if it 
were not for the reason that I happen to 
believe that it is a job to be done by some- 
body, I believe I would switch to probably a 
simpler job, but as far as belief is concerned, 
we believe that to bring immigrants here is 
only part of the job. To make them happy 
ci.izens of this country is another job. In our 
opinion, that is part of the job of the federal 
government and the department responsible 
for immigra‘ion, in this instance, the Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration. How- 
ever, since we don’t get the support that we 
would like to receive, although we had many 
favourable supports all in the last ten years, 
as I recall, from the leaders in the public 
service in the Government of Canada, we 
believe that somebody has to do the job, and 
to refer to the question of the Sena‘or who 
asked the question before if it is true that the 
ethnic press is alive, I mean that new immi- 
grants keep the press alive. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we could return to 
Senator Sparrow. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Yes, I would like to return 
with one comment, that not only immigrants 
keep the ethnic press alive, but the ethnic 
press keeps immigrants alive. 


Senaior Sparrow: Just further on that par- 
ticular point—I am jumping a little—in your 
brief on the bottom of page seven, you say, 
“There are no translation problems for adver- 
tisers and no additional costs. To our knowl- 
edge, no advertising agency has ever been 
charged”, and so on. 


Do the advertisers believe that statement? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: They do believe and they 
are aware of this. Translation service is pro- 
vided by individual publishers or by media 
representatives presenting it in the newspa- 
pers. This is done free of charge and is done 
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as a service to advertisers and advertising) 


agencies, not only to solve the problems, but 
also to guarantee uniform and identical trans- 
lations for, let’s say, three or four German 
papers or three or four Italian newspapers, 
just to assure a national advertiser that the 
message is delivered in a proper form and the 
message is translated properly. 


Senator Sparrow: So, this is not a selling 
problem then? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: No, this is not a selling 
problem. This is a service. 


Senator Smith: May I ask: is this really, ir 
fact, a good translation of the English versior 
or are these specially designed or specially 
written in the language in which they are 
intended to appear? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: The reason for translation 
for offering the service, is that we intend t 
provide the best translation. As a rule, | 
would say that it isn’t a literary translation 0 
the English message because when we dea 
with the fact, or let’s say with a slogan—] 
would just like to comment here on a slogan . 
remember, “Put a tiger in your tank”. Wé 
could hardly imagine putting a tiger into the 
Greek tank or the Italian tank, and therefore 
we had to find an equivalent. Looking for ‘ 
proper linguistic equivalent, this is what wi 
are trying to accomplish, and this is why thi 
is done in offices of media representatives 0 
ethnic newspapers, where people have beet 
doing this for the last ten or fifteen years 
and they specialize in this sort of translation. 


Senator Smith: Is this a very difficult area 
particularly to transpose from the language il 
which it was written, which would likely bi 
English or French, into the language in whici 
it would be printed? Slogans, for example— 
isn’t that a very difficult area? Coca-Cola slo) 
gans in English aren’t the same in French. 
am sure they would be far different in any 0 
the other languages. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: I believe that this is a vee 
hard job, and quite often we are asked to b 
involved from the beginning in the plannin 
that takes place in an advertising agency 
Before they decide to use the media, they as) 
us for an opinion of what we think is going t 
happen to a slogan or to the question ort) 
the headline, and at which time we try t| 
investigate the matter-further with individu, 
translators in newspapers, and to answer th 
question before they make the final commit 
ment. But actually I don’t remember when a 
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dvertisement was turned down because of 
1e translation problem. 


or 


—ree- 


|The Chairman: Thank you. 


‘Dr. Kirschbaum: I just failed to stress that 
_ 3 far as translations are concerned not only 
‘ advertising but of articles, the ethnic press 
_very grateful, and I wish to stress it here, 
. Canadian Scene. Canadian Scene provides 
ye ethnic papers with articles on Canadian 
fe, either on the history, culture, geography 
id so on, and it is a service for which we 
wldn’t really pay, and they also provide 
-anslations. 


} They have for each language an educated 
anslator, and in this respect, I think the 
anslations are regularly very good. This, as 
vesident of the Ethnic Press, I would like to 
icess—I see Mrs. Osler and Miss Gordon 
‘re—the ethnic press is indebted to Canadi- 
i Scene for a great help without asking a 
‘mny for the service. This is a service not 
ily to the ethnic community, but to Canada, 
‘cause their articles are especially about 
inadian matters, about culture, history, 
ography and so on. 


Senator Sparrow: I believe it refers in one 
( the briefs to fourteen translators. Is that 
- ‘fficient to cover twenty-five languages? Is 


‘at sufficient overlapping? 
y 


Mr. Viadimir Mauko, Secretary, Canada 
thnic Press Federation: I could probably 
«swer that. There are some smaller publica- 
ims, maybe just one publication in one lan- 
_ jage, and sometimes these publications ask 
fem to supply them material in English 
Jeause usually they are monthly, and they 
lve sufficient time to translate that in their 
wn language. Otherwise, it will be probably 
1) costly to Canadian Scene to translate just 
(e article for one publication, especially if 
tat article is for one particular period of the 
jar. It would be a waste of money for 
(nadian Scene. 


I know for my own publication, we ask 
fam to supply the English information 
lIeause the editor of Canadian Scene reads 
(Yr paper. 


What I like to ask here, if I may... 
‘The Chairman: Yes, by all means. 


Mr. Mauko: ...is that I am Acting Presi- 
nt of Ontario Association because they are 
’ntioned. We have over thirty publications, 
id we have even associate members like the 
w Canadian publication which is represent- 
- 214392 
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ed by Mr. Mokrzycki here, and what this 
fellow asked me at the last meeting is that I 
should stress a point here. Is it possible that 
when the Government places advertising in 
the ethnic press—that it should direct the 
agency, which is placing the ad. That the 
agency should not just look to see if we reach 
a market of fifty thousand and over, because 
not every nationality is represented in 
Canada by fifty thousand immigrants. Those 
are paying taxes too who have fewer members 
in Canada, and they have the same right to 
get the information as the others are getting. 
So if it’s possible they should not exclude the 
small papers because sometimes it’s just done 
by five or six or seven bigger papers getting 
ads and the rest not, and then if you take a 
look, maybe only half of the ethnic popula- 
tion get the information. 

The other half is represented probably by 
one hundred per cent more publications than 
the others and they are left out because they 
have a smaller number of readers, because 
they are smaller publications. But they still 
serve the same purpose, this is for the unity 
and for the better progress of Canada. They 
are sometimes completely left out because no 
advertising is coming to them because they 
say “It is only one publication for the whole 
of Canada, and you are publishing just five 
thousand. We want you only if you have fif- 
teen or twenty thousand readers. Then we 
will place the ad.” I think this is a mistake 
for the smaller publications. They have the 
same right to receive this information. 


Senator Sparrow: I understand that the 
ethnic press received about $64,000 in federal 
government advertising. I understand as well 
that in March, I believe it was, 1969, you sent 
a delegation to Ottawa to try and get addi- 
tional advertising funds from the federal 
government. 


I believe the figure that was mentioned and 
promised to you was $120,000. 


I would like to know two things:—who did 
you discuss this with when you were in 
Ottawa, and have you received an additional 
amount or if, in fact, you received $120,000 in 
Government advertising? 


Mr. Mauko: Well, I could answer just 
partly to that, Mr. President, and answer that 
in general. 


We were received by the Prime Minister at 
that time, and the promise was made by him 
that day when we visited his office. 


The Chairman: What did he say? 
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Mr. Mauko: I have the figures here that he 
approved. It was between $116,000 and $117,- 
000 for the coming year. 


The Chairman: One hundred and... 


Mr. Mauko: Seventeen or sixteen, I can’t 
remember. That’s what he said and we were 
about nine men in the delegation at the time 
he made that promise. We also saw at that 
time some other ministers and the honorary 
president here, and Mr. MacKachen, and I 
could say for my paper, one of the smaller 
papers, that up to now, we didn’t feel any- 
thing different from last year. Now, maybe 
some larger publications filled that amount 
from $65,000 to $115,000. I have no knowledge 
of that. Probably Mr. Mokrzycki could 
answer. 


The Chairman: Dr. Kirschbaum... 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, I just wish to com- 
plete the information. The Prime Minister 
‘was prepared for receiving us, and he knew 
we would complain—or some of us would— 
because part of us are interested mainly in 
the ideological and cultural side of our press, 
and there are, of course, publishers who are 
interested in advertising. But the Prime Min- 
ister was prepared and he said, “Oh, yes, I 
know. We received your complaint, and you 
complained you didn’t receive enough, and 
the figure for this year will be approximately 
close to $120,000.” We also discussed it with 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Pelletier. 


We have very good relations with the offic- 
ers in Ontario from that Department, and he 
also said that he would try somehow to help 
us. But how much we received, I think the 
only person who knows how much approxi- 
mately we received would be Mr. Mokrzycki. 
He can answer because he deals with 
advertising. 


The Chairman: Mr. Mokrzycki, your com- 
ments, please? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Yes, today is, I believe, 
February 11, 1970, and the fiscal year ends on 
March 31st, and since the time that some 
indication of the increase in federal advertis- 
ing for the ethnic press was made, I believe, 
in March, ’69, there is no single advertisement 
or no single federal department that adver- 
tised in the ethnic press which would indicate 
that that increase will be made or that some 
progress is being made, unless something will 
happen between now and March 31st. 


The Chairman: Which is unlikely? 
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Mr. Mokrzycki: There is an indication t 
Department of National Revenue will pla 
some information about income taxes whi 
we recommended for several years because 
believe that those people have to get th 
information in order to fulfill their obligatio: 
properly. 

Also, I heard that there was a small portid 
of the Department of Labour budget allocat! 
for the ethnic press, but an advertisi)) 
agency informed me last week in Toron 
that the campaign has been temporari) 
stopped; and there was also an Unemplo) 
ment Insurance Commission series of adve 
tisements that was originally planned, b; 
none of the ethnic newspapers received an) 
so as far as the rate of today is concerned, ): 
cannot say that there is any indication of | 
increase. 


| 

The Chairman: If you received the Depa: 
ment of Labour campaign, the Unemploymé: 
Insurance campaign and the National Re\- 
nue campaign, would you reach the $120,000 


Mr. Mokrzycki: It depends on the size 
the advertisement as well as the number f 
newspapers that will be included in t 
campaign. 


The Chairman: But it’s conceivable? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Yes, everything, I belie}, 
is conceivable. | 


Mr. Dojack: Well, Mr. Mokrzycki, answ'- 
ing that, would you not confirm that the lii- 
age used by the federal government for ‘e 
present year is actually less than it was lt 
year? 


The Chairman: Good question! 


Mr. Dojack: It’s actually less than it \ 
last year. | 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Mr. Dojack mentioned r 
lineage, and I was asked the question in ters 
of dollars. As far as lineage is concerned, 35, 
I agree. I believe the Departments are work'g 
within the same budget, and _ therefe 
because of some increasing rates here (d 
there, they have to cut the size of ie 
advertisement. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, could I 3st 
ask a question on this very point? Do you a 
the equivalent amount of Federal Gove! 
ment advertising or publicity that would cc 
pare at least on an equal basis with 1¢ 
amount that is given to the English or Fre: 


> 
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Janguage weekly newspapers across. the 
country? 
Mr. Mokrzycki: Should I answer this 
‘question? 


The Chairman: Yes, please. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: No, we don’t. This is the 
very point that we are trying to make. The 
total budget of Federal Government advertis- 
ing was twenty-four million dollars. Exclud- 
ing Crown Corporations, I believe it was 
eleven million dollars, and in the fiscal year 
that ended on March 31, 1969 we received 
around sixty-four thousand dollars out of 
eleven million dollars scheduled by different 
federal departments. 


Now, I don’t believe that that is in propor- 

tion to the population that’s represented or 
the number of readers that subscribe to the 
ethnic press. 
_ Also, I believe that if we leave the matter 
of proportion aside for a while, there are 
some departments that have an obligation 
jowards immigrants to provide them with the 
asic information. I would like to emphasize 
aere the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration as an example. 


I believe that this is the department that 
should provide basic information for those 
»eople who find themselves behind the lan- 
juage barrier for at least a number of years, 
wr a few years. Let’s leave aside discussion of 
his three, four, five or six years or whatever, 
'oyut nevertheless there are people who find 
hemselves behind the language barrier until 
hey are able to read fluently in English or 
"rench, 


Senator Smith: I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
hat point that was just stated is a very valid 
me, and perhaps that should be explored by 
ll concerned, but it’s still not clear in my 
aind whether, apart from that kind of adver- 
ising which you referred to just a moment 
§0, which wouldn’t ordinarily appear in the 
yeekly press, are you getting the share that’s 
he equivalent of that general advertising that 
oes to the weekly press. I didn’t understand 
our answer. 


| ‘The Chairman: I believe he said he is not, 
‘idn’t you? 


_Mr. Mokrzycki: Yes, I said that. 


The Chairman: Well, I think he did. Now, I 
fould like to ask another question. Why 
2143923 
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aren’t you? I just hoped to follow it up. Why 
not? ; 


Mr. Dojack: Could I answer that a little bit 
just to take the pressure off Stan? 


The Chairman: I hope he doesn’t feel he is 
under pressure. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: I don’t. 
The Chairman: I am sure you don’t. 


Mr. Dojack: I think an interesting compari-: 
son to your request for information is provin- 
cially too, the provincial governments. It is 
interesting to note in Manitoba, the Manitoba 
weekly budget for advertising from the 
Manitoba government last year was $160,000. 
The same allocation towards the over twenty 
ethnic publications in our province was less 
than $10,000. 


Senator Sparrow: Sorry. That was $160,000 
and you, the ethnic press, received $10,000 of 
that? 


Mr. Dojack: Yes; now I agree most of the 
ethnic press don’t just serve a local area, and 
perhaps this is part of the reason. Most of our 
papers are national in nature. Our papers 
have a correspondent in Toronto, Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Regina. We have a Manitoba page 
and a Saskatchewan page, as well as a 
national page; so in that respect, there is 
some difference. I think that exists to some 
extent, maybe not to that proportion as far as 
the federal government is concerned. There 
are certain departments that give us more 
lineage, such as the Department of Citizen- 
ship, than they give the Canadian weeklies 
because they are directing their advertising to 
our audience. But getting back to an earlier 
question, too, regarding the advertising agen- 
cies and the purchase of... 


The Chairman: Well, before you get back to 
that, Mr. Dojack, I would like you to... 


Mr. Dojack: There was one other thing 
directing to this. 


The Chairman: I am sorry. 


Mr. Dojack: I was going to reach it in 
another way. 


The Chairman: All right, fine. 
Mr. Dojack: A lot of the government depart- 


» ments, and we mentioned this in our observa- 


tion—well, every government department has 
an advertising agency, and not all, but many 
of the agencies find it expedient to use the 
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English press rather than the ethnic press. 
Their rates are higher. The amount of com- 
mission is a little more remunerative. There 
in less production cost; no translations. They 
know what they are publishing. We often 
wonder whether it’s right or not, but I think 
they kind of take the easy road out. In our 
observations, we did mention that some agen- 
cies, and thank goodness there are not too 
many, find it easier to deal with the mass 
media rather than a select market, and many 
advertisers. . 


The Chairman: Would you care to specifi- 
cally indicate which agencies? 


Mr. Dojack: Well, let us take the... 


The Chairman: If that answer would preju- 
dice your position, then don’t answer it. 


Mr. Dojack: Well, I think the Department 
of Revenue, for instance—we always used to 
get four 800-line schedules directed on the 
Canada Savings Bond issue. Now, in discuss- 
ing this with the Minister, he has indicated to 
me that he always wanted that same lineage 
used, but yet when we get the ad. from the 
advertising agency, which is MacLaren in this 
particular case, we only get one ad now. its 
been cut, and we think the buyers of Canada 
Savings Bonds are. 


The Chairman: If I may just make a correc- 
tion? Well, I think you are going to correct 
him on the department. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: He said Department of 
Revenue. I said Department of Finance. 


Mr. Dojack: Thank you. That is correct. 


The Chairman: Now, let me hasten to add I 
have absolutely no brief from MacLaren 
Advertising, but you would agree with me 
that they are the largest agency in the coun- 
try, billing the most money? They have a 
great number of international accounts like 
Imperial Oil, General Motors, an endless list, 
as you know better than I do. Would you 
honestly have us believe, and if you would, 
say so—that their people are too indifferent 
or too lazy? 


Mr. Dojack: 
evAaye 


I wouldn’t use the word 


The Chairman: Or indifferent or too inac- 
tive to go to the trouble of advertising in the 
ethnic papers? 


Mr. Dojack: Well, they are running one 800- 
line ad, on the Canada Savings Bonds. 
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The Chairman: Well, why do they not rur 
more? 


Mr. Dojack: Well, previously, the Depart: 
ment has always run four 800 line ads. Now 
the market has expanded in the ethnic field 
and they are far more acceptable to purchase 
Canada Savings Bonds than ever before. Ye 
because the mass media, television, colour T\ 
and so on is consuming so many of the dol 
lars, they feel that they have to cut the ethnic 
press, the special market, down, and we ari 
suffering because they are directing more dol 
lars to the mass media. 


Now, they probably feel that that’s wher 
they are going to sell more of the bonds. The; 
possibly have more of the government inter 
est at heart, to some extent, but it is doin; 
damage to the lineage offered to ethni| 


publications. 
The Chairman: Well, I want to return t 


Senator Sparrow, and pause for one mor 
second—would the rationale not perhaps als 
be that they reach your reader throug 
national television and through natione 
magazine advertising and national radio an 
so on? 


Mr. Dojack: This is possibly true. 
wouldn’t want to say that they are dis 
criminating against the ethnic press. I am nc 
saying that. 


The Chairman: I realize that. 


Mr. Dojack: They are using us, but the 
are cutting down on our lineage, and they ar 
directing it into other areas, perhaps becaus 
they are getting a greater impact. But Ww 
always feel we are being gradually reduce 
and it won’t be very long before we may n¢ 
get any lineage from that particular depar) 
ment. I think, as far as that particular issue | 
concerned—I think our publications can do | 
very outstanding job. Our people are vel 
prone to accepting Canada Savings Bonds ar 
purchasing them because they know the 
haveyviavc. 


The Chairman: Well, I may want to com 
back to this point, but I would like to con 
back to Senator Sparrow. | 


Senator Sparrow: I understood that yol 
association was happy with the Ontario Go. 
ernment and the Manitoba Government as fi 
as advertising in the ethnic press Wi‘ 
concerned. 


You seemed critical of the Manitoba situ. 
tion. Would you have a dollar figure of wh 
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'all provincial governments spend on ethnic 
| press advertising, so we can compare it to the 
federal budget? 


| Mr. Dojack: The total figure? 


| Senator Sparrow: Yes, 


-. governments. 


of all provincial 


Mr. Dojack: Well, it would be very difficult 
to give you, but I think the major ones are 
- Ontario and Manitoba where we have got a 
more active organization. 

I might say in the case of Manitoba, it 
wasn’t but then years ago when their budget 
'was in the vicinity of $500 for all the ethnic 
'press; so our association has built up a recog- 
nition in the Manitoba Government in recent 
‘years, but I would think that your budget 
would be what—about $40,000? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: As far as I know, there is 
‘some $40,000 allocated by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment for advertising in the ethnic press, 
‘and you mentioned $10,000 for Manitoba. 
‘That would be $50,000. I am not aware of 
anything in British Columbia, and I know 
that there is some in the Province of Quebec, 
but I don’t know to what extent. 


Mr. Dojack: I wouldn’t think it would be 
‘in excess of $60,000 all told. I don’t think it 
would be in excess. 


_ The Chairman: Senator Sparrow, have you 
got anything for Mr. Dojack? 


Senator Sparrow: I will leave that just for 
a moment at least. You referred to govern- 
ment assistance in some area for the ethnic 
press apart from advertising. 


Are you suggesting government grants to 

the ethnic press or what are you really sug- 

- gesting so that it wouldn’t affect the freedom 
of the ethnic press, as such? 


The Chairman: Dr. Kirschbaum? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, Mr. Chairman, 
when we were received by the Prime Minis- 
ter, there was an idea that some way should 
be found to help the ethnic press, especially 
Since the postal rates were increased in some 
cases by up to two thousand per cent; but 
there was no practical way indicated how to 
solve the problem. We were told that the 
Departments will look to help somehow the 
ethnic press to survive or at least to get some 
compensation for the losses we are suffering 
as a result of the increased postage rate, and, 

_ of course, increased cost. But so far, nothing 
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was done, and if it is a grant or if in some 
other way, the departments could help, it was 
not worked out. It was a discussion, an indi- 
cation that they would look for some ways. 


The Chairman: Well, I think Senator Spar- 
row’s question was: would you be in favour 
of grants? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Of course, we want to be 
independent politically, but in view of the 
fact that this press serves the interest of a 
group in a way which other media cannot 
serve it and it is serving or giving informa- 
tion or education or help in integration, 
which other media cannot do, somehow we 
feel that there should be a way to help to do 
this job of integration, of education, for the 
New Canadian, for new arrivals and so on, 
but there is no clear idea of what it should 
be. 


If it is a grant for educational purposes of 
the new immigrants or immigrants who are 
here but still remain as immigrants, probably 
the ethnic press would accept that, but we 
would siill say we wish to be politically 
independent, of course. 


It means that if there is a Liberal Govern- 
ment, next time a Conservative Government 
and a Labour Government, we wouldn’t 
switch from one to the other. We want to 
simply perform the service we have done 
until now to the Canadian community, which 
is neither Anglo-Saxon nor of French origin. 


Senator Sparrow: Canadian Scene appear- 
ing later, I believe, are suggesting government 
grants to them. If a grant was made to that 
organization, would that suffice? Would that 
still maintain your freedom of the press? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: No strings attached, I 
think it would help prolong the ethnic press, 
and the role the ethnic press plays for one- 
third of Canadian population. 


The Chairman: Could I ask a question 
again? It is a question of political independ- 
ence that we spoke of. You make a reference 
in your brief—you say, “Except for the lef- 
tist newspapers, which do not fall into the 
Canada Ethnic Press Federation”’—how many 
Leftist newspapers are there in Canada? How 
many Leftist ethnic papers are there in 
Canada? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: 
think, three. 


We have in Ontario, I 


Mr. Mauko: I think so. 
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Dr. Kirschbaum: Three in Ontario—there is 
‘none in Quebec. 


Mr. Dojack: None in Manitoba. 
Dr. Kirschbaum: None in Manitoba. 


The Chairman: What do you mean by 
“Leftist” —Communist? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Communist. 


The Chairman: Now, might I refer to a 
quotation which appeared in an article which 
I am sure you are familiar with, which was in 
the Globe and Mail Magazine July 12th, 1969, 
entitled ‘‘Babel is a Corner News-stand’’. 
Quoting it in part, he says, 

“The ethnic press is as vigorously anti- 
Communist as it is pro-Canada’”’, 


and I believe that you mentioned this in your 
opening statement, Dr. Kirschbaum. 
It goes on to say that: 
“Dr. Kirschbaum, president of the federa- 
tion, last month asked External Affairs 
Minister, Mitchell Sharp, for assurances 
that Canada’s opposition to communism 
would not be changed. We want to see 
Canada in the role of a fighter.” 


The next paragraph quotes Mr. Rudy 
‘Tomich—I hope I am pronoucing his name 
correctly—a Toronto real estate salesman, 
and Editor of “Nas Put” a Croatian month- 
ly—he says: 

“We wouldn’t need ethnic newspapers if 
there were not threat from the 
Communists’. 


Would you agree with that statement that 
“we wouldn’t need ethnic newspapers if there 
were no threat from the Communists”? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Certainly not. Even those 
groups, whose country of origin is very good 
still need ethnic papers. Some ethnic papers 
were organized after the Second World War 
-by new refugees mostly for the purpose to 
fight communism in their own lands; for 
instance, some ethnic groups during the war 
from among the Slavs, and of course the 
‘Soviet Union. 


Then, it was an inner struggle, and after 
the war when the Soviet Union made an orbit 
‘in Central Europe, of course other papers also 
joined the ranks to fight Communism. But 
regardless of Communism in Eastern Europe 
or not, I think that the ethnic groups would 
still publish and would need the ethnic papers 
in their own language. 
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The Chairman: Well, now, Mr. Mokrzycki 
said earlier that the circulation of the papers 
belonging to the Federation is about, if 1] 
quote him correctly, seven hundred and fifty 
thousand. What would be the circulation of 
the so-called “Leftist” papers in Canada? 
Could you guess at that, Mr. Mokrzycki or 
Dr. Kirschbaum? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Five thousand. 
The Chairman: Five thousand? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Total. 


The Chairman: Per what—per week? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Total circulation of all pub- 
lications per issue, about five thousand, yes 
this is just a guess. 


| 
The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? | 


Senator Sparrow: Going back then just ¢ 
moment on that statement by the way—the 
assurance you asked for from Mr. Sharp— 
what was that Dr. Kirschbaum? Would you 
elaborate on that? | 


Dr. Kirschbaum: I was not quoted exactly. : 
read it when it was published. It was a lon: 
discussion and we discussed many things, anc 
I, on behalf of the Federation, was invited t 
join Canadian correspondents in a conferenc 
two or three times. Then I discussed with Mr 
Sharp just as you read, and I mentioned tha. 
the majority, but not all of the ethnic press 
of course, expect that Canada should hav 
some clear idea as far as Communism is con: 
cerned; and that we should be rather fightin; 
it than just be neutral or not interested it it 
There were at that time—of course, there ari 
some who feel that probably this is a differ 
ent ideology and we shouldn’t be very muci 
interested in it, a different system. We shoul 
build bridges and forget about what happene 
in 1945 in all the countries behind the Iro 
Curtain. This was a casual remark, but th 
idea is there, that the majority of ethnic edi 
tors and papers feel that Canada should figh| 
Communism inside and outside and not jus, 
take the view that it is another system, ani 
so far we have to make agreements with th 
countries with this specific Communis 
system. 


The Chairman: Would you think that th 
Senators might agree that it’s regrettable tha 
Dr. Kirschbaum wasn’t with us yesterday 
Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: And does the ethnic pres 
take a stand on the recognition of Red China‘ 


| 
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_ Dr. Kirschbaum: Some newspapers com- 
mented negatively. Some just put it in their 
1eWS. 


1 Senator Sparrow: No particular stand by 
he ethnic press? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: There was no general 
-ypinion because our papers are still independ- 
nt. We have a Federation but our association 
| -loesn’t try to direct the policy of the papers; 
he editors would not accept it. But the views 
vary. There were some negative political 
omments and there was news taken out from 
ither television or dailies. 


Senator Sparrow: Going back just for a 
noment on your statement on postal rates, 
‘ou Say on page seven that it is not unfair to 
tate that the average increase is about one 
ollar per paper per subscriber in reference 
) the new postal rates. Is that an actual 
gure? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Yes, the group in the West 
repared the brief. Our Vice-President, Mr. 
_ezack and Mr. Dojack made a study, and 
ley gave some examples and they came to 
ais conclusion. 


‘Senator Sparrow: Would that be daily, 
‘eekly or monthly or yearly? 


SE racks)That- would .be the.on an 
anual subscription. 


Senator Sparrow: Oh, it says “about one 
_dllar per paper.” 


Mr. Dojack: Per year for postage—to meet 
ie postage increase. 


Senator Sparrow: Oh, I read that as a 
lar per weekly newspaper; that is, an addi- 
mal cost of fifty-two dollars per year. 


The Chairman: 
om, Senator? 


Where are you reading 


Senator Sparrow: Page seven, the third 
wwagraph. 


Mr. Dojack: No, no, that’s meant on the 
‘ar-round basis, a one-year subscription. 
le average cost of a weekly subscription is 
the vicinity of six to seven dollars at the 
‘esent time. Some have gone up to eight 
Mars. Some have gone up to nine dollars. 


I would think the average subscription rate 
‘w would be in the vicinity of seven dollars. 
‘would think a good number of the Ontario 
\pers are within Ontario; whereas most of 
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the Western papers are national in scope, cov- 
ering Canada from coast to coast with a fair 
circulation in every province, and they are 
more affected by the postal rates than many 
of the papers in Toronto. For this reason, the 
responsibility of preparing the brief and filing 
it on the postal rates was left with the West- 
ern group to complete, and in that regard, we 
did find that the increase in postal rates 
would require an average of one dollar 
increase per subscription; that’s per yearly 
subscription per publication. 


Senator Sparrow: How many of the ethnic 
press have been forced out of business direct- 
ly attributable to postal increases? 


Mr. Dojack: I wouldn’t say directly. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: So far none, because we 
hope that we will find some remedy, and they 
were again approaching the Government, I 
think, in January, and are waiting to find 
ways to save the paper. I don’t think anyone 
stopped publication. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: 
statement. 


The Chairman: Mr. Mokrzycki? 


I want to correct the 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Yes, there is a Maltese pa- 
per in Toronto that ceased publication because 
of the financial difficulties. 


Senator Sparrow: Which one? 


Mr. Mokrzycki: 
Toronto. 


The Maltese paper in 


Senator Sparrow: Is that the only one? 


Mr. Mauko: There was a Finnish paper in 
Toronto. They published before three issues a 
week. Now, they are publishing two issues 
per week for the same price, and they did 
have quite a big difficulty explaining to their 
readers why they changed, but otherwise they 
would have to charge so much more for their 
subscription. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Since the question was how 
many ceased publication, I had entered only 
one, but what Mr. Mauko is adding here, it is 
a case with many publications. Many of the 
ethnic publications had to find some other 
way such as publishing once a week instead 
of three times or two times or publishing six 
pages instead of eight pages and things like 
that. Different publications used different 
approaches to be able to survive regardless of 
the increased postal rates, but as far as ceas- 
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ing publication, we know of one newspaper in 
Toronto. 


Mr. Dojack: I think there will be many 
more before the end of this year. I would 
predict that there will be at least a half a 
dozen. 


Senator Sparrow: Unless there is a change, 
or is it too late for change? 


Mr. Dojack: It might be too late even now. 


Senator Sparrow: I am sorry. Time is get- 
ting on, Mr. Chairman. There may be other 
questions. Could I just ask a couple quickly? 


The Chairman: Sure. 


Senator Sparrow: Just for the record, how 
many of your membership are daily, weekly 
and monthly newspapers? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: How many in Ontario? 


Mr. Mauko: Well, in Ontario, there is one 
daily. There are three or four monthlies. The 
rest of them are weekly or twice-weekly. 


Senator Sparrow: Corriere Canadese is the 
only daily? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: And in Manitoba? 


Mr. Dojack: Well, in Quebec, there are 
eight weeklies. In B.C., there are eight week- 
lies. In Manitoba, there are fifteen weeklies, 
two semi-monthlies. There are about four 
monthlies and three or four quarterlies. 


Senator Sparrow: Are there many ethnic 
press that don’t belong to your Federation? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, there are, of course, 
all these magazines, almanacs and few other 
things who are not members. 


Then, the press which is published by reli- 
gious organizations and still has some cover- 
age of news or educational materials also 
don’t belong, but what we call “newspapers”, 
now, the great majority are in the Federation 
or regional associations. 


Mr. Dojack: We print, as national publish- 
ers, ten religious publications in other than 
English or French. None of them are mem- 
bers of the Federation, but I am sure some of 
them do use ‘Canadian Scene’ material. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: The University of Calgary 
published a report called “Canadian Ethnic 
Studies” and they list for Ukrainians about 
three hundred and _ seventy publications, 
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including bulletins and so on, just to! 
Ukrainians. We, of course, when we refer t 
it, we don’t deal with all of this material. I) 
goes into hundreds and hundreds. / 

! 


We are just dealing with weeklies, now 
dailies and monthlies. 


} 

Mr. Dojack: This could be part of th) 
reason for the difference in figure betwee 
‘Canadian Scene’ and our member publiea 
tions. | 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? | 


Senator Sparrow: You feel at the momey 
that you have complete freedom of the pres 
as far as the ethnic press is concerned. In th 
event of a world conflict, what do you fore 
see—do you still foresee within your group ¢ 
newspapers that same freedom existing? 

Dr. Kirschbaum: Yes, I think so. 

Senator Sparrow: There were problems - 
the last war. You don’t foresee that tho; 
problems would arise again as far as your.. | 


Mr. Dojack: What problems were there 
the ethnic press? 


Senator Sparrow: Well, I understood that | 
some areas, some of the newspapers ceas\ 
publication, as an example, in the last year. 


Mr. Dojack: No, we published a Germ. 
paper, for instance. It didn’t cease publicatic, 
Mind, we did co-operate—we are a Canadit 
publication specifically, but we did publi 
many articles in the English language, and » 
realized we had a problem there, but the? 
was no termination of publication. 


Senator Sparrow: So, the only ones tt 
would be affected, primarily, would perhes 
be the “leftist” ones, as you refer to tha 
now, that don’t belong to your press clu’. 


Dr Kirschbaum: Yes, as there was dur 
the Second World War at the beginning, “© 
“leftist” publications ceased to be pub 
in 1939 to 1941; and then it depends on wha 
side Canada will be, but we hope on the rij 
side, because there are no other publicatiis 
in the ethnic press now except those iV 
Communist papers. 


The Chairman: Senator Smith? 


Senator Smith: I just have two or the 
points I would like to make. 


The Chairman: All right. 
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Senator Smith: One is perhaps in the way 
of a suggestion. Has there been any approach 
to the rather newly appointed Minister With- 
out Portfolio who is responsible for citizen- 
ship matters in the Government in order to 
discuss some of the problems that you have 

_ not only with the press, but also with ethnic 
_ groups in general? 


The Chairman: Dr. Kirschbaum? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, we presented our 
troubles to Mr. Pelletier last March, and we 
are in a very good relation with the officers of 

/ the Department of the Secretary of State. Mr. 
| Allen in Toronto is especially active, but 
_ Many of them are aware of the difficulties. 
| We were promised help and in many ways 
| they do help, but then there will be a new 
_ Minister, Mr. Stanbury. 


Senator Smith: Well, that was my question. 
Have you discussed your problems with the 
' Minister? 


__ Dr. Kirschbaum: We have invited him to 
Toronto in April, and we want to discuss with 
him these problems in detail. 


Senator Smith: I hope that you would show 
him the minutes of your last meeting in the 
Prime Minister’s office to remind him. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Well, he’s from Toronto, 
and we hope very much that he will be quite 
‘co-operative, but he knows our problems and 
‘will be helpful. 


_ Senator Smith: I have just another point, 
Mr. Chairman. I wonder, first of all, whether 
or not one of the areas that you might discuss 
would be to make some concrete suggestions 
with regard to the functions of the Liaison 
Officers of the Department of Citizenship. 


_ Are they performing all the functions that 
you think they can with regard to the ethnic 
community as well as the ethnic press, or 
should there be some enlargement of their 
‘unctions? 


_ The Chairman: Well, if I may, given the 
‘ime at our disposal this morning, I think 
four answer, Doctor, should relate only to the 
jaison with the ethnic press. 


Senator Smith: That’s all. 


atisfied, 


I would be 


The Chairman: I think your liaison with 
he community generally is probably good, so 
1 terms of the ethnic press perhaps you 
ught answer Senator Smith. 


PF 
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Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, so far, the Liaison 
Officers were co-operative with us, but 
couldn’t help us solve certain problems. They 
tried to co-operate with us because they are 
in charge of the ethnic communities in gener- 
al problems either from the Department of 
Citizenship or Manpower and Immigration 
Department. But we would appreciate if more 
attention is paid, and they are allowed to give 
more time and more help to the ethnic press 
and more co-operation, because we feel we 
perform a service in the same way as the 
Department of State or Manpower and 
Immigration. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I just have 
one final question which I would like to ask 
of Dr. Kirschbaum. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Smith: I understood you to say, and 
perhaps I read it in the background papers, 
that many of the United States ethnic papers 
found their way into Canada, and they have a 
number of Canadian subscribers. Is that kind 
of competition a serious one for you? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: In some PrOUpS Cit Issa 
competition, of course, because originally, in 
Canada some groups didn’t have their papers 
and organizations, and then American organi- 
zations organized members here and sent to 
their members the newspapers from the 
United States. 


Now, I think in the Polish group, they still 
issue as many American-published newspa- 
pers or copies as Canadian-published. 


Now, I don’t know what the situation 
amounted to, but I think that with Slavic 
groups, it was a situation because originally 
the American organizations started to organ- 
ize the immigrants in the fraternal field, and 
every member of the fraternal organization 
received the newspaper, but also independent 
newspapers from the United States still are 
coming to Canada. They have readers. 


Mr. Dojack: We publish a Ukrainian paper 
called the Free World. It’s an American 
paper. We have American editors who send 
their news up to Canada. It’s printed in 
Canada, published and owned by National 
Publishers, but it is distributed exclusively in 
the United States. 


Senator Smith: When 


Dave? ae 


Mr. Dojack: That’s our firm, National Pub- 
lishers. Well, I have had one incident. We 


you say “We 
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published another paper called “Der Send- 
bote”. It’s a German Baptist publication. We 
have been printing it in Winnipeg for some- 
thing like twenty-five years. On Monday 
moring when I was leaving for Montreal, 
Reverend Kerstan came up from Chicago to 
advise us that because of the increased postal 
rates and excessive costs they find it cheaper 
now to get the publication printed in the 
United States. So we are going to lose that 
publication because of the postal rates specifi- 
cally and it’s going back to the United States. 
We were able to print it here and distribute 
it in the United States at a rate competitive or 
less than they could do it for in the United 
States, but because of the increased postal 
rates specifically, we have lost that publi- 
cation. 


Senator Smith: What do you think about 
the editorial content of some of the newspa- 
pers that are published in the United States 
and find their way into Canadian subscribers’ 
hands? Does that compare in general terms, 
do you think? 


Mr. Dojack: It’s like Newsweek or anything 
else, wouldn’t you think? Acceptance is about 
the same, wouldn’t you say, Dr. Kirschbaum? 


Senator Smith: I was wondering whether 
there was any difference in what the readers 
might gather from’ American attitudes versus 
Canadian attitudes that might be expressed in 
the collection of the news and in the editorial 
pages. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, of course, Canadi- 
an ethnic Newspapers comment on Canadian 
matters, and American newspapers mostly on 
American policy. What is common or is com- 
parable is what they say about the problems 
of the groups. Then there is not much differ- 
ence, but in editorials, there is a difference, of 
course, not in the global understanding of our 
external policy, but they mostly deal with 
American problems. 


The Chairman: I have two questions only. I 
think the second one I will put to the people 
from Canadian Scene also. I perhaps could 
ask a final question, which I think has to be 
asked in a discussion like this. I am going to 
be very unfair with you, Dr. Kirschbaum, and 
I ask you to answer rather briefly because of 
the time, and this relates to the basic function 
of the ethnic press. 


Your brief says “it’s a guide, an interpre- 
ter, a teacher and an intimate friend. Its role 
has been to'introduce the new immigrant into 
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his new environment as efficiently and as 
painlessly for himself and the community as 
possible in order to enable him to become a 
full-fledged citizen of this country, willing 
and able to contribute his talents and his 
abilities for the benefit of all Canadians.” 


Now, I am sure you would agree with that. 
Obviously, it’s in your brief. May I then read 
a quotation from an article which appeared 
in the June 20th issue of Time Magazine, and 
ask you to comment on it:... | 

“The more successfully the ethnic papers | 
smooth the way for their readers to enter | 
the Canadian mainstream, the more | 
quickly they should put themselves out of | 
business.” | 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, it would be true if | 
there were no influx of immigrants, and we 
referred here in general to the ethnic press | 
when immigrants come and don’t understand | 
English or French. The ethnic press was the 
only communication medium which could | 
inform them about Canada and help them to | 


integrate. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: The situation is such that 
even if somebody is integrated, reads or 
speaks one of the official languages, he still | 
refers to his paper sometimes in the second or 
third generation because still he finds some 
education, some readership in his paper. 
Secondly the ethnic groups don’t want to 
abandon, at least some of them, the cultural) 
heritage, and the ethnic paper remains even 
when an immigrant is fluent in some of our’ 
official language. Still it is only the ethnic 
paper who informs him of his background, 
culture, heritage, history and so on. I don’t 
think they will cease to be published or they) 
should be put out of commerce or out of the 
fire. 

The Chairman: Well, I am not suggesting 01 
implicit in my question is not that suggestion 
at all, but I think it’s an interesting observa: 
tion. It’s one which I wondered about—Mr’ 
Dojack. 


Mr. Dojack: You know, it’s rather interest 
ing. It is a good comment. What are the pub 
lications doing to reach the younger market 
Now, our Ukrainian weekly, for instance—Wi 
figure curling is one of the national sports 0 
Canada, and we have done much to encour 
age Ukrainian curling rinks. As a matter 0! 
fact, in Winnipeg itself, there are over sixtee’ 
Ukrainian curling rinks, and we put up th 
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Canadian Farmer Curling Trophy in order to 
not only see the Ukrainian people more inter- 
‘ested in Canadian sports and the development 
‘of that sport, but also in their paper. Their 
_paper is taking pride in their development, 
and we also have the Ukrainian Canadian 
Athlete of the Year Award, which we have 
presented to such people as Terry Sawchuk 
and our amateur golfer in Toronto, Mr. Wes- 
lock and others. 


There is a lot of participation by the ethnic 
press in developing and showing an interest 
in our young people, and so we are not just 
counting on immigration from Europe as our 
circulation builder, but we are looking to our 
young people to keep in touch with the lan- 
guage and so on. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


_ Mr. Mauko: I would like to add to that that 
{saw a report that by the year 1980 or some- 
hing like that, Canada should have thirty- 
hhree or thirty-five millions. I think the differ- 
nce between twenty-one and thirty-five mil- 
ions, with new immigrants would support 
sur publication. I hope so. 


_The Chairman: I hope so, too. I think at 
his point, gentlemen, I will perhaps... 


_ Senator Macdonald: Could I ask one ques- 
ion? 


‘The Chairman: Oh, I am sorry, Senator 
facdonald. 


Senator Macdonald: I was wondering how 
any of your papers now being published 
rere published prior, say, to 1940. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Prior to 1940,...there is a 
sudy on this subject by the former President 
{ Acadia University. He was in the West. He 
a Canadian scholar. About forty-five news- 
apers were published before the Second 
‘orld War. 


Mr. Dojack: Our German publication is 
ghty-four years in publication. Our Ukraini- 
1 is sixty-four. We started the ‘Croatian 
ice’ thirty-five years ago...actually thirty- 
‘ght years ago. The Polish paper Czas which 
2 started, was started over thirty-five years 
‘0, about forty years ago. 


I would think that almost ninety per cent of 

'2 ethnic papers in Western Canada were 
‘irted well before 1940, and I would think 
‘nost thirty per cent of the Ontario papers 
Wre started before 1940. 
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Senator Macdonald: And then apart from 
the immigration, to keep your readership, you 
must have the younger people understand, 
and be able to read the language. Tell me 
this: do you think the news media in general 
give adequate coverage to the activities of the 
ethnic groups? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: No, we cannot say they 
do. I just wish to mention one instance. We 
are very much surprised with the disinterest 
shown in the ethnic groups. The Federation 
invited Quebec editors in 1967 , Which was the 
year of unity and so on, and in Toronto, we 
gave receptions, actually for the Provincial 
Government and others to sit in our Federa- 
tion. We didn’t get any coverage in the 
Toronto media whom we invited, in the daily 
papers. We invited the CBC. We invited other 
media. They were not at all interested. 


It is a funny thing, but generally there is 
not much interest except when a good report- 
er comes and writes something. But if we con- 
sider the population, twenty-six or twenty- 
eight per cent and the coverage in any of 
Canadian media, of course there is no ade- 
quate coverage of the life, problems or activi- 
ties of the ethnic groups. 


Mr. Dojack: Actually the English press 
gives poor coverage to ethnic matters and 
ethnic community matters. This is one of the 
strong points why the ethnic press is such a 
vital force to its readers; because they do 
cerncern themselves with church matters, 
community matters, soccer reports. As far as 
the Italian and German press is concerned, 
it’s the right hand of our young people today, 
and they look to their ethnic press for scores 
and so on. I think that our young people turn 
to our sports pages before they turn to any- 
thing else, and they can’t find the scores in 
the English press. I think this is very vital. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald? 


Senator Macdonald: There is just one other 
thing I would like comment on. On page eight 
in your brief, you mention: 


“The ethnic editors complain of lack of 
proper lines of communication between 
the Federal Government and the ethnic 
groups who may not fully appreciate 
the efforts and accomplishments of the 
Government because of the language 
barrier’’, 


Would you care to comment on that state- 
ment, just what it means, page eight at the 
bottom of the page? 


| 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, of course, we feel know and understand our Fresiti-Coueaan| 
that the ethnic press for a long time was leaders, press, educationalists and so on, | 
treated as a step-child; that there was not better. 
much understanding because probably it was ate ¢ 
also the fault of the readers of the etabic Bake oe ve pane Hee eA 
GERUPS that there rales not much COMUINS a personalities from Quebec to tour Western 
tion or undertanding—it was just left alone. Canada, including Toronto west of oo 


Many times also it was because the people right through to Victoria to get to know the 
who published the paper didn’t speak proper people of Western Canada, and, in particular, 
English, and they were not very eager to the ethnic groups better. These tours were! 
contact the Government on any level. On the very successful, but I must say that the Liai- 
other side, I think that you know better than son Officers of the Citizenship Branch were 
II came in 1949—that there was a tenden- outstanding in their co-operation and assist- 
cy in Canada somehow not to assimilate and ance with these projects. In this regard, if it! 
not to pay much attention to these ethnic was not for the assistance given by these 
groups or to their life in their own Liaison Officers of that Department, I would 
communities. say that these tours would never have been 
eq as successful as they were. 
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Actually, the active life mostly start / 
between the wars and after the Second World The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Dojack. | 
War because they were not strong groups, not am going to suggest that we adjourn fo} 
well-organized. The papers were small. apout ninety seconds to give the reporters < 
Then, there was not much communication, preak. | 
and when you mention “not appreciated very 
much”, the service the ethnic press per- Recess. 
formed, until recently, five, ten, fifteen years ...Upon resuming... 
ago, there was no agency of government like : 
now, the Liaison Officers or Manpower Cen- The Chairman: If I may call the meeting t) 
tres and so on to get in touch with the ethnic order, please? Thank you. if 1 may call thi) 
groups. It improved considerably, but in the Session to order, we are going to receive | 
past, really they were a sort of ghetto and a brief, as the Senators know, from Canadiai 


separate community living in Canada. But it Scene. I won’t say anything more abou 
improved and it is improving steadily. Canadian Scene, but I will allow these peopl, 


Senator Macdonald: Th to speak for themselves. | 
enator Ma : ) 
4 som ison On my immediate right is Mrs. Barbar) 


The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, Iam Osler who is the co-founder and the Presider) 
sorry. I hate to terminate the discussion, but of Canadian Scene and on her immediat 
we do have some other people we are going right at the end of this table is Mrs. Douglé 
to hear from this morning. Jennings who was the co-founder of Canadia 

I.am going to suggest to representatives Scene with Mrs. Osler. On bps left 1s om 

; . Ruth Gordon who is the Editor of Canadie 
from the Federation—I am sure you will want : 

: : . Scene. At the far end of the table is Mr. Jol 
to stay and hear this presentation, and it may Gell ord Vice-President of Canadiz 
be in .the..course of thatepnesentation that 2" 5 .. ee eee | 
remarks may be directed to you, although I | 
appreciate that. Canadian Scene is not the Mrs. Osler has asked me to apologi: 
Ethnic Press Federation, but certainly there is Listed as one of the people coming here th 
a good, close working relationship. It may be morning is Mr. Trevor Hamill who is a Dire 
that we will want to direct questions in that tor of Canadian Scene, but I think as t 
question period to some of you, but I think, in Senators are aware, there are slight problet 


fairness, I should now turn to those people. If in and out of na Sane! around ante | 
there is anything you want to say—Mr. and Mr. Hamill, I gather, 1s gro 


f Montreal. 
Dojack. 
; ‘ ” Mrs. Osler, the brief we requested has be! 

Mr. Dojack: Our President, Dr. Kirsch- received, and perhaps it is not necessary ? 
baum, did touch on the subject of our Centen- repeat all of the things I said this morning) 
nial Project. We took forty-eight ethnic edi- know you were present when we received t 
tors from across Canada and spent ten days brief from the Federation. I propose, thei- 
touring the Province of Quebec to get to fore, that you now take a few minutes ? 


Scene. 
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make an oral statement. Following that, we 
would like to question you on your written 
brief and on your oral presentation, your oral 
comments, and perhaps other matters as well. 


Welcome, Mrs. Osler. 


Mrs. B. B. Osler, President, Canadian 
‘Scene: We are very pleased indeed to be 
invited to appear before this Committee. I 
‘hope we will be able to explain the function 
of Canadian Scene and how it operates. Our 
‘brief dealt very briefly with the mechanics. 


| Oh, here is Mr. Hamill now. 


The Chairman: Mr. Hamill, please come 
forward, sir. We are just starting. 


| Mrs. Osler: I am very giad that some of the 
ethnic editors have stayed to hear us. We also 
have several government officials who have 
worked very closely with us, Mr. Zybala who 
is one of our editors and who is now with the 
Department of the Secretary of State, and 
Mr. Glen Allen, a Senior Liaison Officer with 
the Citizenship Department. 


These gentlemen have known about our 
work for a great many years, and I am sure if 
you wish to question them, they would be 
only too pleased to answer. 


_ As you saw from the brief, Canadian Scene 
was originated becuse of the concern for the 
communist approach to the newcomers to 
Canada, and we hoped to counteract this by 
giving the newcomer unbiased material about 
vanada, to enable him to sift the truth from 
she false—we hope the truth. 


We found that the change in emphasis 
vame very slowly over the years. While Com- 
nunism now perhaps isn’t considered as 
much of a danger—although I sometimes 
vonder if that’s the right approach—still, the 
nformation that is needed by the newcomer 
m all phases of Canadian life is very much 
‘pparent. 


_ We have been able to give them informa- 
jon that they cannot appear to get in any 
ther way. It’s like no other press service, I 
hink, in existence. In fact, we believe we are 
he only press service of this type in North 
America. 

There is a very large American one, subsi- 
ized by Government with hundreds of 
mployees which puts out a great deal of 
aformation, but there is no such small, per- 
omal organization which has such personal 
ntact with the editors. 
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We have no research staff. We discuss with 
the editors the type of information that they 
require, that they know their readers want to 
have, and we also maintain personal contact 
with the editors in their own homes. They 
come to our homes, and many valuable dis- 
cussions take place at those meetings. 


The information that they receive from 
government, and a good deal has been spoken 
of that this morning, has to be rewritten 
because the government pamphlets that come 
out—all the requirements of The Income Tax 
Act, the requirements of The Citizenship 
Act—are written for what we might say the 
“mass media”, the people as a whole; but 
these people are a segment of our population 
who have difficulty in understanding some of 
our English terms, and I think some of us, 
ourselves, have difficulty understanding gov- 
ernment terms. So we get these pamphlets or 
the information and our editor re-writes it, 
has it checked and re-checked—when I say 
“checked and re-checked”, she is in very close 
contact with government departments. 


In fact, one article that she wrote on the 
Canada Pension Plan was evidently consid- 
ered so good—I think it was Canada Pension, 
wasn’t it, Miss Gordon?—that the Department 
reprinted it in booklet form, and as one of 
our Directors, a former journalist said, it was 
the first time she had understood it. So you 
can see that there are areas where we can 
perform a valuable service. 


We understand the ethnic problems, and we 
think they have confidence in us. We have 
been working very closely with them for the 
past nineteen to twenty years, and this per- 
sonal contact from a small group is, in our 
opinion, infinitely more important than infor- 
mation which is sent out direct to them from 
a large information press service. 


The material, as I said, is designed for a 
special segment of Canada’s population. Over 
three and a quarter million immigrants, many 
of whom were familiar with neither French 
nor English, have settled in Canada since 
World War II. 


Even though this tide has slackened, over a 
hundred and eighty thousand immigrants 
arrived during 1968; so there is still a 
problem. 


Inevitably the first five years are the hard- 
est, and they turn to their ethnic newspapers 
for the information in order to integrate or to 
adjust to a new language and culture. 

We know that our material is reaching 
these people. We have a small office, as you 
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have seen in the brief. We have an editor and 
an office secretary. Our finances are looked 
after for us by a Treasurer loaned to us by a 
large company, and the books are kept there 
and the bills are paid from there. 

Our secretary is a member of a legal firm 
so that he makes sure that everything is done 
in the proper manner. 

We are approached for assistance and 
advice in every phase of Canadian life. We 
are asked where they should go for legal 
advice, how to plan their funds and housing, 
and by this I mean they come to our office 
and ask us. Even government representatives 
often come to us for information, and—the 
percentage was mentioned this morning— 
twenty-eight per cent of the Canadian popu- 
lation depends on the ethnic press partly or 
totally for information, which will help them 
to become more integrated. 

The ethnic Press Club has been represented 
here today. We helped, I think, encourage the 
editors in Toronto to form the Toronto Ethnic 
Press Club in 1951. The one in Winnipeg had 
been established for a great many years. We 
now have Ethnic Press Clubs in British 
Columbia, and one, I believe, is in the process 
of being organized in Quebec. An acknowl- 
edgment of our close co-operation with the 
Ethnic Press was the plaque presented by the 
Toronto Club on the tenth anniversary of its 
founding. 

I should like to pay tribute here to the 
English-language press. We will be reading in 
the papers that they have appeared before 
this Committee, and I don’t think that they 
said very much of the assistance that they 
gave to the Ethnic Press. They have done it 
through us. True, they don’t publish very 
much about ethnic community organizations 
or problems or things like that, but I do feel 
that these newspapers understand the ethnic 
problems, and through Canadian Scene, they 
have been of considerable help. 

We could never have operated our press 
service without the assistance of the Globe 
and Mail who gave us mats and free tear 
sheets, everything, for the first eight or nine 
years of our existence. Since then, they have 
made an extremely low charge that doesn’t 
begin to cover their costs, and we pay a very 
small amount for that. 


The Toronto Telegram has given us free 
mats, absolutely without any charge whatso- 
ever. We have had to drop one mat service 
because of the postage charges on the large 
envelopes, and so we continued with the 
Globe and Mail because they allow us to put 
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in with our tear sheets, mats from other 
newspapers, such as the Winnipeg Tribune, 
the Calgary Herald, the Edmonton Journal, 
the Vancouver Sun, and the Fredericton 
Gleaner. 

These ethnic papers, as you will recognize 
if you have looked at Canadian Advertising 
Rates and Data, although they are published 
in Toronto or Montreal, they go right across 
the country. I have been surprised to find 
how many of them go down to the Maritimes, 
and how many from the centre of Canada g0 
out to British Columbia, Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, as well as the ones that are pub-| 
lished in those western provinces. 


The distribution amongst these ethnic peo- 
ples is very large, and I will stick to our 
figure of three million readers because we 
feel that there are very often in the house 
two families. One paper is subscribed, per-' 
haps, to that house, and I think we are low ny 
our estimate of the readership because there 
are very often more than four people in eacl 
household reading that paper. 

I should also like to say that I am ver} 
sorry, and I apologize that due to our finan: 
cial situation, we have come with money 
problems too, Mr. Senator. We were not abl 
to provide for every member of the Commit, 
tee copies of our exhibits. We couldn’t includ: 
them independently. 


The Chairman: You have them all righ 
here, yes. 


Mrs. Osler: You have received the Letter’ 
Patent and By-laws, and you have receive. 
the list of Directors, the Advisory Counci 
which goes from coast to coast, and the mem 
bers of the Corporation. | 

This is a non-profit, non-share organizatior 
We have also a copy of Canadian Scene as | 
goes to the translators. This is a large, eigh’ 
page mimeograph sheet. This is a translate 
copy in Italian, and this is the one in Englis| 
Our picture service is planned with ver 
large cut lines underneath, more than an 
English press puts under their pictures, an 
very often there will be a story or an artic] 
illustrating that particular picture. Pictur¢ 
are used extensively, particularly picture 
about Canada. I am not talking about new 
pictures—prominent individuals, yes, bu 
mostly pictures of various parts of Canada. | 

I think you also received a list of th 
number of articles that we have publishe 
since 1964. I will just show you by t 
number of pages how many were in 196 


, 


Those are the articles under the heading. — 


| 
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you have seen these, please say so; so I am 
not taking up your time. 


The Chairman: I think some have seen 
them and some haven’t seen them. You might 
just go ahead. 


Mrs. Osler: Well, the headings are “Gov- 


ernment of Canada”, and we ran six arti- 


cles in the last year on “Bilingualism in 
Canada”, which were prepared especially for 
us by the Citizenship Branch of the Secretary 


of the Department of State. 


We have also done for the Department of 
Manpower and Immigration a longitudinal 


_ study of the settlement of immigrants in this 


country: “The Story of Canada’s Government: 
“In the Beginning;” “Canada, the Nation”; 


“The Government Serves the People”; “Cana 
_ da’s Political Parties”. Then there were arti- 
cles such as “Ethnic Organizations in Canadi- 
‘an Society”, 
' government of Canada. 


and several more on the 


We have an “Ottawa Report” written by a 


“member of the Parliamentary press gallery. 


“We have articles here on the “Provincial 
Government”, “Municipal Government”, and 


“Canada’s Cities and Towns’. 


We have had “Buying and Owning Land in 


Canada”, and the importance of having every 
contract checked by a legal adviser before it 


is signed, no matter what they buy, house or 


land or insurance or anything. Under “Educa- 


tion” we had an article called “Careers for 


the Future’—the number of scholarships 


that are available and the various schools 
across the country, and the services for new- 


comers, and the first degree course in hotel 


food administration which the CBC tells us 
they are going to use on their international 


service. 


We have had articles on business and 
industry, articles on the arts, and articles on 
the history, and one in 1969, a series on the 
original Canadians which were our Canadian 
Indians, was picked up by practically every 
paper, 


We also have articles on sports and on art, 
and that only covers the year, 1969. 


_ Exhibit “E” is the type of picture that we 
sent out. These are all free, I may say, to the 
ethnic press, and the tear sheet that goes with 
\ 


_ The drawings that you see have been pro- 
vided by—not this particular one—but some 
{ them from the C. W. Jefferys Collection of 
Zanadiana. Others are done for us by artists, 
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who are interested in our work, at a very low 
cost. 


The newspapers and radio stations served 
by Canadian Scene are listed by provinces, 
and, as I say, go right across the country. 


Since 1968, on account of shortage of funds, 
we have not been able to provide a usage 
report, and so this usage report on the 
number of the articles was taken over an 
average of the years, ’66, ’67, and ’68. 


We feel that they have increased from a 
low of one per cent Canadian content to an 
average of sixty per cent Canadian content. 
Our special projects were the Hungarian 
Bulletins, eight issues, which as I said in our 
brief was the only translated material on 
Canada that went over to Europe for these 
Hungarians. It is practical information. 


Then we have the radio and the booklets 
which even our Embassies abroad heard 
about through the CBC International Service 
and wrote, and requested copies. 


We had a radio programme in Italian. At 
the end of 1964 was the last time we were 
able to do any particular project, but since 
then, we have a new Italian newspaper in 
Toronto, and I am sorry not to see Mr. Ian- 
nuzzi here because his paper... 


The Chairman: 
presentation. 


They made a_ separate 


Mrs. Osler: Because his paper is absolutely 
outstanding in the amount of material on 
Canada that he uses. These are the sort that 
we have provided clippings from the papers 
as to how the news is picked up. I think that I 
have probably taken more than that. 


The Chairman: Well, you are a most per- 
suasive and effective saleswoman, and we are 
enjoying your presentation. That was a very 
compelling presentation. Notwithstanding the 
fact that it was a compelling presentation, I 
am sure there will be questions. 


Mrs. Osler: I hope there will be. 


The Chairman: I think before I turn to 
Senator Sparrow, perhaps I could just ask 
you one question first myself. 

You say at page three of your brief:— 


“Although the general public knows little 
of our service”... 


Is that by design on your part? 


Mrs. Osler: Yes, I think so. No, it’s not by 
design. It’s because we haven’t had the funds 
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to expend on advertising. The newspapers 
have been very good to us whenever we have 
had a special project. They have given us 
news. Speaking about the editors, we used to 
send them our annual report every year, and 
someiimes it would be picked up and some- 
times it wouldn’t. 


Miss Gordon has been interviewed. I have 
been interviewed on the Betty Kennedy 
Show, and Betty Kennedy, who is one of our 
outstanding news commentators, said she had 
never heard of Canadian Scene before. I am 
afraid it wasn’t any interview, it was a one- 
woman talk, which was most unfortunate, 
but, however, we got the message across, 
which was the main thing. But Betty Ken- 
nedy was extremely interested, and as a 
result of that talk—it showed us the value of 
radio in our work—we were very interested 
to receive a donation from a sixteen-year-old 
boy. I don’t know whether it was because he 
heard the show because her programme’s at 
three, but he had heard of us, and he wrote 
to us and said he was very concerned that 
there were a great many newcomers in his 
area and he felt not enough was being done 
for them. He was an English-speaking boy an 
Anglo-Saxon, I suppose, and he thought that 
we were doing amazing work and he would 
like to contribute five dollars. We felt very 
encouraged that a sixteen-year-old took that 
interest in his fellow-citizens. 


The Chairman: Presumably you would be 
open to donations this morning? Senator 
Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: Is two-fifty all right? 


I don’t want to let you think that the word 
“donation” is being used in this next ques- 
tion, but you refer to government assistance. I 
believe you refer to it in paragraph 31 and in 
the last sentence of the last page, number 33. 


Mrs. Osler: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: “We need financial sup- 
port from the Government”. I would like you 
to explain the amounts you are referring to 
and how those grants or assistance might be 
forthcoming, referring back to number 31 
again where you say, “Canadian Scene does 
not wish to become a governmental organiza- 
tion in form or in fact”. Can you relate those 
two statements. 


Mrs. Osler: Well, first of all, when we say 
we don’t wish to become a government infor- 
mation service... 
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The Chairman: Where is that? 
Senator Sparrow: Paragraph thirty-one. 
The Chairman: Oh, yes, fine. 


Mrs. Osler: We feel that we don’t want to 
be a government propaganda mouthpiece. We 
feel that the small organization that can have 
personal contact with the editors is far more 
valuable than a large, government agency. 


; 
When I say we would like support from the | 
government, for years, we have been sending © 
out information on the various government ; 
departments, and industry has supported us | 
up to the present time. Donations are falling | 
off tremendously because, I suppose, of high 
} 


taxation; also because they feel their money 
should go towards educational scholarships 
and hospitals, health and welfare projects, 
and they feel that this is perhaps not quite so 
necessary in their opinion as other types of | 
organizations; they feel they should give their | 
money to cancer research, that sort of thing, ) 
but our costs have risen considerably in the | 
last few years; so we feel if we could get | 
support from the government, we, in turn, 
will continue with the material that we send | 
out about government facilities and what the . 
Government of Canada has done for the | 
people. 


We did a series on social legislation—how 
Canada looks after its people, which was a| 
series of five or six articles which were well | 
taken up; all right, we feel that we are going | 
to do this sort of thing. Why not have some | 


return? 


Now, in the last week or so, we have been 
approached by several government depart-| 
ments, and I think that there may be some 
consideration given to us for help, but when. 
you ask for the amount, that’s all in the 
matter of discussion. . 


We should continue with the services that 
we have cut back on. We have had to reduce - 
some of our postage to third-class mailing. 
We have had to dispense with a full-time! 
secretary. There are only two in our office, 
remember, and we also feel we could do a 


little bit more if we perhaps had a part-time 
researcher. 


We have drawn up a budget—oh, and there 
are also our translators who, as I think we 
mentioned in the brief, are practically volun-. 
teer assistants of this programme. They defi- 
nitely should be paid more than they are 
getting now because their expenses have risen, 


too. True, they have their own jobs, but as you 
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know, most immigrants take two jobs 
anyway. Now, these people, if they do our 
translations, can’t take a full-paying job as 
their second job; so that they are doing it 
because they feel that there is a value for 
their services, and the costs would go, I would 
say, up to something like—at the present time 
it’s twenty-seven thousand—it would go up to 
,almost fifty or fifty-five thousand. 


Senator Sparrow: So, 


twenty-seven? 


your budget is 


| Mrs. Osler: Twenty-seven thousand. 

_ Senator Sparrow: That’s the total budget? 

j Mrs. Osler: That’s our total budget. We 
shave done all this on twenty-seven thousand, 
and we are getting in an average of twenty- 


iqge to twenty-two thousand a year. 


| Senator Sparrow: How much, specifically in 
dollars, are you asking for from the 
‘Government? 


_ Mrs, Osler: I have asked fifty, but I won’t 
get it, I know. 


The Chairman: Who have you asked? 
Mrs. Osler: Our Minister Without Portfolio. 


The Chairman: Mr. Stanbury, and how did 
he react to your request? He said he would go 
away and think about it? 

Mrs. Osler: Yes, he said I was joking. 
The Chairman: I don’t think you joke. I am 
sure he took you very seriously. 


_ Mrs. Osler: Well, he, first of all, I think, 
shought I was joking because apparently their 
oudget is less for extra-curricular things than 
what we were asking. 


_ True, it’s not a good thing to ask for the 
otal amount from the Government because 
his should be a combination of Government 
ind industry, but we see that if we get a 
vant from the Government, that industry 
d0ssibly may fall off even more. 


The Chairman: Could I ask you at that 
‘oint—you mention on page six, “With finan- 
ial assistance from five major Canadian cor- 


‘orations’—this was when you begun in 
(951? 


' Mrs, Osler: Yes. 


_ The Chairman: Could you tell us who those 


ve major Canadian corporations were? 
21439—3 
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Mrs. Osler: Yes, Abitibi, Massey-Ferguson, 
Imperial Oil, Eaton’s and Simpson’s. 


The Chairman: And then could you also tell 
us, Mrs. Osler—you made a reference in your 
oral presentation about your Treasurer being 
loaned to you by a big company. Would it be 
fair, and if it isn’t, say so—would it be fair to 
ask who that company was? 


Mrs. Osler: I would prefer not to say. 


The Chairman: Well, then, let me address 
myself to a concern that I have, and perhaps 
you can allay my concern—it seems to me 
that you said you are very anxious not to 
become a government propaganda mouth- 
piece, if I am correct. Aren’t you possibly 
open to the charge of being a mouthpiece— 
that’s a word I don’t use, but you did use and 
I am sure you don’t use it often either—of the 
business community? I note you mentioned 
that your support should come from govern- 
ment and industry. I am curious to know if 
you ever approached the national labour 
unions, for example, and what their reaction 
was. 


Mrs. Osler: Yes, the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress has made a small donation each year, 
but we have never approached them for a 
large donation. 


The Chairman: I might just put the ques- 
tion fully and then you can come out and 
answer it perhaps fully. I looked at the Direc- 
torate of the Advisory Council. We have done 
a study of the articles which have appeared 
in Canadian Scene. I have no criticism of 
them, but it seems to me there is almost a 
discernible absence of information about 
labour unions. There seems to be a prepon- 
derance of business activity evidenced in your 
articles and in your budget and in your 
thinking. Now, I am sure it’s not by design. I 
am not suggesting anything conspiratorial at 
all. I am just wondering if you would com- 
ment on this. 


Mrs. Osler: Well, when you say “business”, 
we do point out where the economic possibili- 
ties for employment are, through writing arti- 
cles. I think perhaps Miss Gordon could 
answer. 


The Chairman: Well, Miss Gordon, fine. 


Miss Ruth Gordon, Editor of ‘Canadian 
Scene’: You perhaps noticed—the Labour 
Congress did a very splendid series of arti- 
cles. I am not just sure which year it is. Now, 
I could find it for you. We only have twenty- 
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six issues per year; so, of course, you may not 
find anything on labour for a few months 
because we have so many things we are 
trying to tell these people about. 


You rather startled me when you said that, 
because I wasn’t aware of any preponderance 
of material concerned with business, and just 
latterly I think it has had two stories, and I 
have a Canadian writer doing a series on 
companies and businesses, beginning with the 
Bell Telephone, going into communications 
and we are going to go into mining, because 
we have never done a series to let immi- 
grants understand the different industries 
across Canada, or at least try to introduce 
where the opportunities might be—what it 
would be like to live in British Columbia— 
where he might settle in Newfoundland. 
This is the feeling behind that. 


I just wondered if you had perhaps hit 
those two pages. 


The Chairman: Perhaps I did. I have been 
through this several times. 


Miss Gordon: I was startled when you said 
it because I didn’t have any realization that 
perhaps there was so much emphasis on that. 


The Chairman: Well, I am perhaps more 
aware of it because of the relativity of your 
financial structure. Again you said a moment 
or two ago that you think you should be sup- 
ported by the government and industry, and, 
you know, I think I would be concerned to 
have an organization like yours supported 
totally by government and industry, being 
accused, and I am not making this accusation 
—by people of having a bias. Does this not 
trouble you? 


Mrs. Osler: Well, it isn’t only industry. We 
have had also from foundations; we have 
individuals, a small number, it is true, and 
the I.0.D.E. chapters across Canada contrib- 
ute and they have from the very beginning, 
but that is true. You can’t depend on just one 
organization helping you or one special part 
of Canadian economy. 


The Chairman: One special cross-section of 
the community? 


Mrs. Osler: Yes, also you may wonder why 
we haven’t approached more people. 


The Chairman: Well, that was my next 
question. 


Mrs. Osler: Yes; we haven’t had the funds 
to mount a large campaign like some organi- 
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zations are able to do. Our philosophy has 
been that every cent, that is given to us, is 
used to promote the service of Canadian 
Scene; therefore, there should be no expense 
in campaigning. 

I would like to point out that for the last 
two years, our travelling allowance was a 
hundred and fifty dollars. What organization 
ean do anything on that? | 


The Chairman: Well, now, I am going to 
ask you a question. You could, perhaps, 
answer it with a question; so let me declare 
myself on the question you might put to me. 
Personally—I am not speaking for my col- 
leagues on this Committee—I am one of those, 
who would be in favour of full disclosure of 
where polilical parties get their funds from. I 
think it would be in the public interest. 

Well, the question I put to you: would it, 
not be in the public interest of the readers of| 
the ethnic papers who ultimately receive your! 
information to know that it comes from the 
Canadian Scene; to know what Canadian 
Scene is; and to know who is footing the bill? | 


Mrs. Osler: You mean the readers of the 
ethnic papers? 


The Chairman: Are they aware of Canadi- 
an Scene? 
Mrs. Osler: They are. { 
The Chairman: They do? 
Mrs. Osler: They are. 


The Chairman: Dr. Kirschbaum, are you 
readers aware...yes Mr. Mauko. 


Mr. Mauko: Most of the articles in ow 
newspaper have a notation at the beginnin; 
or at the end as to Canadian Scene or at leas 
initials; “CS. 

The Chairman: Yes, but do your reader 
know what Canadian Scene is? 


. 


We have written severa 


Miss Gordon: 
stories. 


The Chairman: You have written actua 
stories on what Canadian Scene is? 


Miss Gordon: Yes. 


Mr. Mokrzycki: Now, we have very clos 
co-operation for many years, actually fror 
the beginning; the ethnic newspapers, editor 
and readers are acquainted with the work © 
the Canadian Scene. 


The Chairman: Fine, I am just delighted. 
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Mr. Mokrzycki: And in each paper it is 
mentioned that articles comes from the 
‘Canadian Scene. 


The Chairman: I think it’s very important 
to have on the record this kind of discussion, 
because I think it’s useful for us to know that 
your readers are aware of this. Mrs. 
Jennings? 


_ Mrs. Jennings: Mr. Senator, the Canadian 
Citizenship Council several years ago said 
shat Canadian Scene is one of the outstanding 
wrganizations and gave us their award— 
mounted beaver pelt—and that was widely 
yublished. So I think everybody that’s inter- 
ssted in Canadian Scene, especially the 
oreign language press, certainly knows 
vhere and how we... 


The Chairman: Yes, Mrs. Jennings, I want 
o make my point clear. I am less interested 
a the foreign language press than I am in the 
eaders of the foreign language press. Yes, 
Mr. Gellner, I am sorry. 


Mr. John Gellner, Vice-President, Canadian 
cene: I would just like to say that if it seems 
aat Canadian Scene is mainly supported by 
idustry, it is simply because we started 
forking immediately and thereafter always 
‘ranted to raise our funds in the simplest 
ossible way and without any expense. 


I would like to especially emphasize again 
hat Mrs. Osler said that our raising of funds 
as cost absolutely nothing; so the raising of 
inds was in itself a charitable act by the 
son who raised this money. 


I can’t think of any other charitable organi- 
tion in this country which is raising money 
tally free of cost; so we had to turn to 
iblic-spirited individuals who would do it 
(. their own. 


On the other hand, we couldn’t very well 
‘k this public-spirited individual to go and 
‘ some very big and costly campaign; so in 
jactical terms, the money was raised by 
‘mebody having a lot of friends and writing 
tthese friends, “Please contribute to Canadi- 
‘ Scene”. This was the cheapest and fastest 
\\y of doing this; the only way we could get 
‘ch a charitable gift actually from some- 
Idy. It’s obvious that such a person who can 
tse, I don’t know, twenty-three thousand 
cllars just by writing to friends, will neces- 
Sily be a banker or a president of a corpo- 
rion, or a big insurance company and so on; 
Swe were directed in this direction of big 
2143933 
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business through the necessity of raising 
money quickly and without cost. 

If we could mount a campaign like other 
charitable institutions and pay anything 
between eight and fifteen per cent of the 
money raised, we would obviously then go to 
the public. 


The Chairman: My concern about big gov- 
ernment and big business parallels a concern 
I have about big labour, but in all instances ii 
think it should be broadly represented and 
that’s why I raised the point, and I think we 
discussed it. 


Mrs. Osler: May I just say that never in the 
twenty years that we have been operating has 
any company criticized or asked us to do a 
certain thing. 


The Chairman: I think that’s good to have 
on record. Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Yves Fortier: It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that one obvious source of funds 
for the maintenance of the services which 
Canadian Scene is providing would be sub- 
scriptions from those immigrants now having 
become full-fledged Canadians, who have 
made good in Canada. There are many of 
them. 


Have you ever considered tapping that 
market, so to speak? 


Mrs. Osler: Yes, we have, and we have 
received contributions from them. 


Mr. Fortier: It seems to me that a group of 
them may even feel compelled to underwrite 
the costs entirely. 


Mrs. Osler: No, I wouldn’t think so because 
I feel that they are using their money, the 
very successful ones, to further education, 
scholarships, and that sort of thing in Canada 
as a whole, and also I think I may be right in 
saying that they feel that anything else they 
wish to give to the ethnic communities goes 
to the ethnic organizations. 


Would I be correct, Dr. Kirschbaum, in 
saying that? 


Mr. Fortier: But I would be correct also in 
assuming that they would have a definite 
interest in seeing to the maintenance of the 
Canadian Scene. 


Mrs. Osler: Well, 
approached have been, 


the ones we have 


The Chairman: Could I perhaps put this to 
you in your capacity as the editor, not about 
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the content of the Canadian Scene, but I had 
wanted to ask Dr. Kirschbaum more this 
morning, and we ran out of time, as you know, 
about the adequacy of the mass media gener- 
ally for the ethnic community. Would you 
comment on that? 


Miss Gordon: Well, I feel that the radio and 
television are aware. No, I don’t think they 
do, but I think at this moment, perhaps even 
in the last six months, I sense they are 
becoming suddenly more aware. 


The Chairman: Why do you have that 
sense? Could you articulate? 


Miss Gordon: I notice I was called by the 
Ontario Department the other day. They were 
putting on a new TV education series. 


The Chairman: I am sorry. They want you 
to speak more loudly. 


Miss Gordon: ...directed to ethnic groups, 
and they wanted me to help them on the 
material, which I couldn’t do because I was 
coming down here. I have several people 
doing an Italian radio programme now in 
Toronto, who have come in, and one of them, 
one radio station, said he simply read Canadi- 
an Scene from top to bottom. He was in such 
a rush to get the material the first day. I just 
have never had so many requests coming in 
to me. 


The Chairman: Well, let me put another 
question to you. The most popular television 
program in Canada, I suppose—we have this 
information and I have researched the mat- 
ters in question, but let’s say that the two 
most popular programmes in Canada are the 
“Beverley Hillbillies’ and the National 
Hockey League broadcast. Don’t the members 
of the ethnic community watch the “Beverley 
Hillbillies” and watch the hockey games? 


Miss Gordon: Well, I would have to turn to 
the gentlemen down there to answer that. 


The Chairman: Well, I will put it then to 
Dr. Kirschbaum. 


Dr. Kirschbaum: 
question. 


The Chairman: Do the Canadians of ethnic 
origin watch hockey games on television? 


Sit .qidntesset. the 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Oh, the younger genera- 
tion, yes, certainly. 


The Chairman: The younger generation? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Yes. 
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The Chairman: A majority of the younger 
generation? | 


Dr. Kirschbaum: The older ones, I think! 
rarely, because it was not so much a ra 
pean sport when they start to arrive to 
Canada; soccer probably more than hockey, 
but the younger generation definitely. : 


Most of the stars are of ethnic origin, either 
here or in the United States, but the younger 
generation watch it. : 


The Chairman: How about other television 
programmes, programmes like the “Beverly 
Hillbillies’ and Ed Sullivan and so on? | 


} 


Dr. Kirschbaum: No. There are no studies 
to this effect, but television is in every ethnic 
home, I think, except in farms and maybe ir 
farms too and they watch a lot. I don’t thin} 
there would be any difference between othe! 
Canadians and the ethnics. 


The Chairman: Well, if I could turn to you 
Mrs. Osler, for a moment. You were presen 
for the discussion this morning and the dis 
cussion this morning was one which I hav 
had many times with Mr. Mokrzycki ani 
other representatives of the ethnic press il 
other capacities, and this is their grievanci 
about not receiving enough national advertis 
ing, government advertising and particular 
but national advertising as well. Has Canadi) 
an Scene ever considered offering its assist 
ance in the development of some kind of 
campaign to attract advertising to the ethni 
press? 


Mrs. Osler: We never have. I think wo 
might answer that. fo 


Mr. Geliner: There isn’t to my knowledge. | 


The Chairman: Well, I shouldn’t make 
comment. I should be asking questions; so 
will perhaps put this in the form of a que: 
tion. The ethnic press receives, I think, 2) 
enormously sympathetic ear from Committed 
like this and from other government agencie 
and even from the Prime Minister, as We 
made clear at the presentation earlier th) 
morning, but somehow, there seems to be _ 
great slip betwixt the sympathy and th 
actual, hard cash advertising dollars, and 
think one of the reasons is, as was implicit 1 
the question I put to Mr. Mokrzycki, they sé 
this themselves, they admit this, that the di) 
ficulty and I can see it must be an enormol 
difficulty, is putting hard, cold statistics 3 
front of the people who make the advertisil 


decisions... 
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| Mr. Hamill: I think you are right. It’s a 
natter of the proper information being avail- 
able to the space buyer. 


| 
q 


The Chairman: Couldn’t someone help the 
ethnic press in this area? 


| Mr. Hamill: It’s conceivable. It’s something 
ve would like to do at this point. 


| The Chairman: I appreciate that’s not in 


he nature of your study. 


| Mr. 
vame, 


Hamill: That’s not the name of the 
no. 


|The Chairman: Do Senators have ques- 
ions? Yes, Senator Sparrow? 


i 
Senator Sparrow: Your service to the 
thnic press is free, 


'Mrs. Osler: Yes. 


| Senator Sparrow: Entirely—is that correct? 
here is no billing at all? The contributions 
ome back to the ethnic press itself through 
ie Federation or to the _ individual 
2wspapers? 


Mrs. Osler: Several times during the years, 
te ethnic press have sent in contributions to 
3 when they have known we have been in 
‘ficulty, not the individual paper, but—yes, 
‘ecasionally we have sent out a letter to our 
litors saying that we are having a bad time. 
at you can’t expect a small newspaper 
‘hich is being run the way you heard this 
lorning, to send a contribution, and so out of 
‘hundred and three newspapers, we have 
Id perhaps fifteen contributions from the 
jess. We don’t expect it from them, but we 
ist let them know. 


Senator Sparrow: In your comments, and I 
hy have missed this, you referred to 
(madian content having increased from one 
Ie cent to sixty per cent in the ethnic press, 
fnerally speaking, I assume. 


Mr. Gellner: No, no, no, in certain papers. 
f low as one per cent would only have been 
! certain papers, in the long-established 
2s, obviously not. You heard this morning 
fm Mr. Dojack that ethnic papers here exist- 
€ eighty-four years. Now these papers would 
*n then have been largely Canadian orient- 
© but in some papers it was almost nil, and 
ls reference of one per cent refers to cer- 


remember specifically one where it was 
tally directed not only to events at home, 
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but events at home, which were history, per- 
haps twenty or thirty years ago. It was not 
only so far away from Canada, it was even so 
far away from actual events in the home 
country; so I would say this one per cent is a 
low point, and sixty per cent would now be 
the average. 


Senator Sparrow: The average would be 
sixty per cent. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart? 


Senator Quart: Well, to begin with, I would 
like to congratulate these two ladies who 
were co-founders, and I can quite understand 
it must have been your personality over the 
years that kept this alive. 


I also feel very sympathetic towards you 
coming before a group such as this, and I, 
having been a volunteer and an I.0.D.E. 
member of the old Baden Powell chapter feel 
that too many women’s groups don’t put a 
price tag on themselves and I think govern- 
ments and maybe men in general are a little 
suspicious. They don’t evaluate your services 
sufficiently, but I must say that I think 
women’s groups do a tremendous amount for 
both government and in general. 


I was wondering if you have had any free 
service while the Alert Service in Toronto 
existed? 


Mrs, Osler: Yes, Marjorie Lamb’s service. 


Senator Quart: Yes, because I do know how 
she operated on a shoestring. 


Mrs. Osler: We didn’t have financial assist- 
ance from her. 


Senator Quart: No, no, she was having hard 
times herself, but now I understand from the 
last letter I have had from her—she operated 
all during the war—that she is getting out of 
business as it were. Well, wouldn’t you proba- 
bly come in for her heritage? I don’t know. I 
am just asking. 


Mrs. Osler: No, we would not have the 
trained people that she would be able to 
secure. 


Senator Quart: Volunteers as well. 
Mrs. Osler: Yes. 


The Chairman: Would Senator Quart or the 
witness care to explain what the Alert Ser- 
vice was? 


Senator Quart: Oh, well, this Alert Service 
was supplied free of charge to anybody 
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throughout Canada who wanted to have in- 
formation. It was used extensively by the De- 
partment of National Defence during the war 
years, and she did get some sort of money, I 
don’t know the amount—I know very, very 
well how they are set up, but I wasn’t pre- 
pared for this question. However, I do know 
that the organizations across Canada, includ- 
ing the I.O.D.E. and others suported her, and 
as well she did have grants from the Govern- 
ment, I believe, during the war. 

Her work was chiefly anti-Communist, and 
she had a wealth of information there, and 
she had to move offices a couple of times 
because her office was broken into and all 
sorts of things. And she was a volunteer, from 
Quebec, incidentally, of which I am very 
proud, being a Quebecker. I was going to ask 
one other question. Have you had any con- 
tact whatever with the Aide aux Immigrés 
in Quebec? 

It’s a volunteer group and they supply 
literature to the immigrants as they pass 
through the Port of Quebec and really work 
very closely with the Department of Immigra- 
tion through Madame Louise Savard. I sup- 
pose you know of her because she brings 
these people across Canada—well, I mean the 
new Canadians, across Canada, and then the 
Y.W.C.A.—have you had anything from the 
Y.W.? 


Miss Gordon: We are in touch with the 
Y.W. on English classes, but I must point out 
here that I am the Editor and I have a secre- 
tary, and I go to Montreal, and I go once a 
year to talk with my editors, but only time 
and lack of resources would stop me from 
being in closer touch with all these places 
because I am sure they do a splendid job. It 
would be helpful to me, but I just don’t have 
the time or the staff to do that sort of thing. 


Senator Quart: I hope the gentlemen 
appreciated your travelling expenses amount- 
ed to a hundred and fifty dollars. 

I have just one other suggestion, if I may. 
You mentioned, Senator Davey, I believe, the 
advertisements to the ethnic groups. 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Senator Quart: How about your Committee 
taking over that and charging it for profes- 
sional fees for getting the advertisements? 


The Chairman: I think you mean our Com- 
mittee, Senator Quart. 


Senator Quart: No, no, no—well, maybe, 
but that would be an idea. I really didn’t 
think of this group. 
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Mrs. Osler: I think we might put Mr. Mokr 
zycki out of business. That wouldn’t be «% 
good idea. 


The Chairman: Senator Hays? 


Senator Hays: Mrs. Osler, do you have ; 
counterpart in the United States? 


Mrs. Osler: I think Mrs. Jennings coul 
answer that. We went down to New Yor! 
when we got a letter at the time from Radi 
Free Europe, which was a part of this enor 
mous organization. Do you remember th 
name of it? 


Mrs. Jennings: No, I don’t remember thi 
name of it. It was a service which isn’t quit 
the same as ours. It was a service to thi 
ethnic press, who paid for it. It wasn’t th 
same as ours at all, so we didn’t find anythin 


comparable. | 


Senaior Hays: Is there anything like thi 
anywhere in the world or is this unique i 
Canada. 


Mrs. Jennings: Not to my knowledgi 
no—it’s a completely voluntary organizatior 


Mrs. Osler: 
material. 


| 
| 


And providing the type ¢ 


Mrs. Jennings: I think this is what we kee’ 
forgetting. It’s just really to give material { 
people and the press who wish it. The large 
press perhaps don’t wish it, but we are pro\ 
iding material free of cost, and we couldn 
possibly, I don’t think, go into advertisin, 
This isn’t why we set ourselves up. It was_ 
voluntary organization to provide somethin 
that is not governmental, but is given by th 


people for the people. | 


Senator Hays: You suggested that you he fl 
asked for fifty thousand dollars. You didr 
expect to get that. How much do you think ) 
would take to function the way you wou 
like to function? 


Mrs. Osler: Well, I think I should let M 
Hamill answer that. | 


Mr. Hamill? 


Mr. Hamill: Well, Mr. Chairman, this 
difficult to answer because of the “iffy” natu 
of the question, but I would think that oi 
top figure is about forty thousand in excess 
what we now have by way of income, and t 
major expenditure, Mr. Chairman, would be 


tremendous increase in what we would Pil 
{ 


The Chairman: 
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' our translators. We are now paying the trans- 
-lators fees in our current budget of about ten 
thousand, five hundred, and we would go to 
about forty thousand, and this because of the 
fact that we feel that the translators have 
_been, as Mrs. Osler so well put it, virtually 
unpaid volunteers. They get a very small 
amount for the translation work they are 
‘doing. We are not really competitive with the 
Tates paid by other publications in Canada 
‘who have translation work done by these 
people. That is the biggest increase and if we 
/were to shade that down, which we probably 
could—Mrs. Osler could perhaps comment on 
that—any other increases in our estimates— 
none are very great, but we do have a figure 
for research assistants. 
_ Our editor has had to be researcher, editor 
and general factotum. We feel we could do a 
more efficient job if we had even on a part- 
time basis someone as a researcher. We have 
‘an item of two thousand and eighty dollars 
for that, and we would like to have again 
usage reports. 

I think Mrs. Osler mentioned that we did 
for many years have a usage report which 
Was compiled through the assistance of our 
translators, and we had to drop that due to 
the lack of funds, but by the same token that 
radio and TV people in other media 
endeavour to find out what the readership is 
of their work, we like to know too what the 
readership is, and the usage, and we have put 
an item in for that of twenty-five hundred; so, 
‘0 answer your question, sir, I would think 
hat we could probably do a much better job 
and a much more effective job—maybe I 
shouldn’t put these words in your mouth, 
Mrs. Osler, but perhaps half of our original 
‘stimate this year; say, for twenty-five thou- 
jand in addition to what we now have, I 
hink we could do a much more effective 
ob; be more fair to our translators and do a 
ittle research and even, perhaps, have a look 
it the usage; so that we would, I think, do a 
vetter job all around. 


The Chairman: Mrs. Osler, I wonder if I 
uight ask you this question, please. Would 
ou compare the job that the ethnic press was 
ing in 1951 in promoting this integration of 
ae newcomers into the Canadian mainstream 
mith the job you feel it is doing now, and 
oOmment on the adequacy of the job it’s 
oing now—in your opinion, that is. 


_ Mrs. Osler: Well, this is purely my opinion. 
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The Chairman: Well, of course. 


Mrs. Osler: I think that the Western papers 
were probably doing an amazing job. Don’t 
forget in 1951 when we first started looking 
into this question, we had no idea there were 
sO many ethnic newspapers in Canada; so 
that when we discovered there were a hun- 
dred and twenty-four, it was a great surprise 
to us, but most of them at that time, and I 
think I am correct, were in the West. 

There were some Polish ones’ and 
Ukrainian, but Polish ones in the East—by 
the “East”, I mean the centre of Canada and 
Ontario—and even they did not have the 
Canadian content, or the type of material that 
they are now using extensively. 

At that time, they did not have it, and I 
think they were integrating their newcomers 
by telling them as much as they were able to 
find out at that particular time, but they 
couldn’t find out the things that they are now 
getting. So that I would say that the job they 
are doing now to integrate their fellow-citi- 
zens of their own tongue is—well, as we have 
said, an average of sixty per cent Canadian 
content in the larger papers, and there has 
been as much as ninety per cent in some of 
the papers; so I would say that they are doing 
a hundred per cent better really. Figures 
don’t mean anything to me, but a hundred 
per cent more than they were then. 


The Chairman: If I may say to the wit- 
nesses and to the Senators, just so we will all 
know where we are at, it’s about ten minutes 
to one. I know Mr. Fortier has a question and 
I have one more question. Perhaps Senator 
Sparrow has questions; so I hope we won’t 
run too late beyond one o’clock becasue, of 
course, we are back at two-thirty. 

I am just going to digress before I turn to 
Senator Sparrow or turning to Mr. Fortier to 
direct the attention of Senators and others to 
the presence in the room of two Members of 
the House of Commons who, I think, have a 
special interest in the problems of the ethnic 
community generally, Mr. Stanley Haidasz 
who is Member of Parliament for Parkdale 
and at the back of the room is Mr. Charles 
Caccia, who is the Member of Parliament for 
Davenport. 

I think that Mr. Caccia has an observation 
he might like to offer at this point. 


Mr. Charles Caccia, M.P., Davenport: Mr. 
Chairman, senators and Ladies and Gentle- 
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men:—if I might say this on the subject of 
Canadian Scene: if ‘Canadian Scene’ were not 
to exist, it seems to me that it would have to 
be formed and very quickly in order to pro- 
vide the type of service that it is providing at 
present, and it has provided in the past. 

It was formed because it provides a kind of 
adhesion which keeps not only the ethnic 
press together in exchanging cultural news 
and as to what Canada is all about, but also 
in providing a flow of communication from, 
let’s say, the “Canadian Establishment” into 
the newly established groups throughout the 
country, and this is what it is doing in its 
printed form. 

Through their radio media, which is equal- 
ly important amongst many families where 
perhaps no newspapers are read, a similar 
function has been performed on an experi- 
mental basis by Canadian Scene and it was a 
very useful one, which, if funds were to be 
available, would be continual. 

On the subject of television, and particular- 
ly the teaching of the two official languages, 
here again Canadian Scene displayed an 
imaginative approach, and did an experiment 
some years ago in co-operation with Metro. 
and the CBC. 


Of the three media, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
as if the television is the most popular of the 
three and the one that reaches the largest 
audience, and it is very sad if once the 
experiment was carried out and proved its 
success, that it wasn’t picked up by other 
agencies or at the national level for its 
implementation on a fuller scale. 

It is a tremendous need, I would be inclined 
to think, for the teaching of the two national 
languages and through such a popular media 
such as television; so, as I mentioned, Mr. 
Chairman, the existence of Canadian Scene is 
not only a desirable one, but it seems to me, a 
highly necessary one. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Dr. Haidasz, do 
you have anything to add to that? 


Dr. Stanley Haidasz, M.P., Parkdale: Mr. 
Chairman, I would just like to add that 
thanks to Canadian Scene and the sacrifice 
that editors of ethnic newspapers have made 
in the past they have saved the Canadian 
government and the provincial government 
huge sums of money because they have been 
providing information and news which are 
necessary and which, I think, the government 
has the duty to provide and disseminate. In 
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the past, they have played a very important 
role in this public information field, and I 
would like to see that everything, that can be 
done, will be done to provide them with the 
tools to carry on their very good work. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, 


Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: I suppose there’s a ques- 
tion to do with the effectiveness of the ethnic 
press. There have been representations made 
by ethnic groups, and particularly, I believe, 
Italian-Canadians from Ontario, to have the 
franchise extended to Canadian new immi- 
grants after a year of residence in Canada. 


Would you like to comment on that propos- 
al or suggestion, as well as, perhaps, the pre- 
vious group that appeared before us, Mr. 
Chairman. Think on that; if, in fact, the new 
Canadian doesn’t speak English, is he, in fact, 
in a position to vote intelligently in Canada’ 


after a year? | 


Mrs. Osler: May I ask one of our new 
Canadians? | 


The Chairman: Dr. Kirschbaum? Would 
you care to comment on that question? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: I would just like to repea’ 
that the ethnic press is very grateful tc 
Canadian Scene and I hope that all the dif 
ficulties they have now they will solve witl, 
the help of all good Canadians because the 
ethnic press couldn’t perform the servic« 
without the help, especially towards the unity 
of Canada, the unity of this country and tho 
background of this country. ! 


The Chairman: But, did you not hear Sena 
tor Sparrow’s question, Doctor? Senator Spar 
row, you might put your question to Di) 
Kirschbaum. No, it’s quite all right. | 


; 
{ 


Senator Sparrow: I think he wanted ¢ 
make a statement as far as Canadian Scen| 


was concerned. f 


The Chairman: Oh, forgive me. I though 


you were going to finish off with his questior) 
Carry on, Doctor. I am sorry. 


Mrs. Osler: May I ask Mr. Gellner to d 
that? 


The Chairman: By all means—thank yol 
Doctor. Now, Mr. Gellner, have you a com 
ment on that? | 


| 


Mr. Gellner: It seems to me that this is | 
purely political question. It’s the same que: 
tion as one which is now asked that the eigh’ 


| 
i 


} 
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-een-year-olds should vote or not, and I don’t 
think that Canadian Scene would be in a 
‘position to answer it. 

By and large, I would answer in this 
way:—that in the first year, the great majori- 
ty of the immigrants, of course, are only 
informed about the questions which the 
immigrant would answer as a vote from the 
ethnic press. He has no other way. 

' The life of the ethnic communities is large- 
ly overlooked in the English and French lan- 
guage mass media; so even if he could read 
English and French, he wouldn’t learn very 
much about his own group, but by and large, 
the great majority would know about the 
dolitical questions presented to the voters 
only from the ethnic press. 


- I would say from what I know of the ethnic 
gress, and I read regularly my own Czech. 
and the German and the Italian—I would say 
that the immigrant is adequately informed 
ibout the problems of this country, and 
hherefore would not be in a worse position as 
ar as knowledge is concerned than very 
nany voters who are of the English or of the 
"rench language. He would be largely in the 
ame position. 
_ Now, whether he has this sense of responsi- 
vility of citizenship after a mere one year, I 
ouldn’t answer. Some will and some won’t. 
If I may make a further point in this con- 
lection. Just this morning, it was suggested it 
yould be a sign of successful integration if 
he ethnic press went out of business, and I 
yould like to say that just because the life of 
ae twenty-six or twenty-eight per cent is not 
overed very adequately in the English lan- 
uage and French language mass media, there 
} a continued need, of course, for the ethnic 
ress. 


If I may give myself as an example. Iama 
vriter in the English language, and since I am 
lat, I should be able to read English papers 
vel, but I still read the ethnic paper. 


This is also connected with the strengths 
‘hich we in this third group have derived 
‘om the cultural heritage which we have 
cought along, and which, I think, is the prin- 
pal contribution which we have made to 
ls country. 

Now, a cultural heritage is not a quantity 
hich you bring into the country and dump 
wn and forget. It’s a continuum. You get 
siritual sustenance from it forever, and in 
‘€ second and the third generation as well; 
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so, let’s say, for us in this third group, even if 
we are completely living in the English or 
French environment, this connection with the 
ethnic group is almost a spiritual necessity, 
and the ethnic press provides the food to 
satisfy this hunger which remains in us and 
which I hope remains forever. 


Senator Sparrow: Can I ask Dr. Kirsch- 
baum... 


The Chairman: Yes, you may if I may just 
first of all put on the record the fact that the 
reference to successiul integration meaning 
the disappearance of the ethnic press came 
from me, but I think it should be clear on the 
record that I was quoting Time Magazine. 
Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: Would Dr. Kirschbaum 
like to comment on the type of job that the 
ethnic press can do within a year for 
immigrants? 


The Chairman: I think the question which 
Senator Sparrow has asked is:— how effec- 
tive is the ethnic press in assisting an immi- 
grant in his first year? 


Dr. Kirschbaum: Now, it is quite simple. 
They mostly come without knowing any Eng- 
lish or any French except for the brochures 
which are distributed by the Department of 
State, it is only the ethnic paper or ethnic 
press which can give them the information on 
Canada, on Canadian laws, which they can 
read, even to be to a degree happy. 

Then, of course, the ethnic press on the 
other hand informs them where to find organ- 
izations or their own group, who assist either 
socially or where to find a parish. They want 
to go because in all of this social field, it is 
only the ethnic newspapers which can give 
enough information, let us say, to even the 
Italian or now recently Portuguese or any im- 
migrant who came to Canada because he was 
unable to read the other press or understand 
information unless it was in his language, 
which was published before by the Canadian 
Government. 


It is much better now from the Manpower 
and Immigration Department, Department of 
State, that there are from time to time bro- 
chures which are distributed and the immi- 
grant can learn something, but not many read 
it or many put it just into a pocket and say, 
“We will read it later”, but the ethnic papers 
in Toronto and in Winnipeg or Montreal are 
available, and it is a sort of friend and it’s a 
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link with the older settlers here, and through 
them to the Canadian life. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mrs. Jennings? 


Mrs. Jennings: Well, Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to remind you that Canadian Scene is 
non-political and I think it is a point that we 
must remember, and non-sectarian and it just 
isn’t biased in any way, and I think that this 
is one reason the ethnic press perhaps 
appreciate it. We don’t take sides in any 
points. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, I think I can 
give you the last question. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: I think the last question but 
one—I have one myself. 


Mr. Fortier: I think we can take judicial 
notice of an often-repeated criticism emanat- 
ing from members of the Quebec Govern- 
ment, to the effect that immigrants settling in 
the Province of Quebec, and in Montreal in 
particular, are marrying themselves into the 
English community rather than the French 
community. 

Now, given this entrée en matiére—or this 
introduction, I note from your brief, Mrs. 
Osler, that all of your articles are prepared in 
English, and that they are then distributed to 
a number of newspapers, eight of which at 
least, as I read the record, would be weeklies 
published in Quebec. 

Now, my question is twofold. One:—do you 
have any French-Canadian writing with his 
or her training, experience, background as a 
French-Canadian on your editorial staff, and 
if not, have you ever attempted to hire one? 


Mrs. Osler: First of all, we have no real 
editorial staff. Our editor is the one who does 
most of it. We have invited French journalists 
to write for us. True, they are written in 
English; Mr. Daigneault who is—I can’t 
remember what paper... 


Mr. Fortier: That still doesn’t answer my 
question satisfactorily. 


Mrs. Osler: And Claude Ryan, and they 
have both sent us material and been very 
pleased with the way we have handled it and 
sent it back to them for corrections. We have 
never considered French a foreign language 
in this country. 


Mr. Fortier: I notice it’s not one of the 
languages in which your English manuscripts 
are translated? 
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Mrs. Osler: Also, the immigrant is allowed 
to choose to speak either French or English, 
but our material is not designed for the 
French newspaper. It’s designed for their own 
newspapers, to get the material about Canada 
into their own language or their understand- 
ing; that they are able to either read the 
French or English. In mentioning this, it 
brings up quite an interesting point because 
La Banque Canadienne Nationale—my accent 
is not good—wrote to us and said, ‘What are 
you doing on the Province of Quebec?”, and 
we were able to send them a list of articles 
that we have done on French-Canada, all 
phases of French-Canada, historical, religious. 
industry and everything else, and they were 


so impressed that they increased their 
contribution. 
Mr. Fortier: Very important over here 


would be the fact that much of this informa- 
tion would be directed to immigrants living ir 
Quebec, and consequently I certainly believe 
that it would be most important that for those 
immigrants living in Quebec, to have those 
articles appearing in their ethnic newspaper; 
written by French-Canadians. 


Mrs. Osler: Yes, I see what you mean. 


Mr. Fortier: That’s the point that I wantec 


to make. 
| 


Mr. Dojack: There are some individua| 
publications that have direct contact witl 
French journalists who write for the ethni) 
press in Canada. | 


The Chairman: My question was so simila 
to Mr. Fortier’s that I am going to allow hin 
to have the final question. Mrs. Osler, if — 
may say to you how grateful we are. As I sail 
at the outset, it has been a most compellin, 
presentation. If you felt in any of our ques 
tions an implied criticism or that these hav) 
been carping, I can assure you that has nc 
been the case, but I think it’s rather useful t 
a study like this to have your views on th 
record. } 

I might also say that this is the first presen 
tation we have received from anybody any 
where in which we have had testimonial 
from Members of the House of Commons. | 

If I may through you express our apprecié 
tion to Mr. Gellner, Mr. Hamill and, © 
course, Mrs. Jennings and to Miss Gordor 
and if I may repeat, Dr. Kirschbaum, th 
expression of appreciation at the conclusio 
of the presentation you made earlier. If 


could leave just one thought with you. and 

with the group who are here representing the 
ethnic press, I hope that you will not feel that 
in directing only these few hours to your 
problems, that we are not mindful or interest- 
ed. We have done an extensive amount of 
research, as you know, into the ethnic press. 
We realize the formidable role that you play 
in the over-all media structure in Canada, 
and it is in that particular context that we 
have asked you here. 


_ You should realize that we are not conduct- 
ling a study of the ethnic press, but rather a 
study of the over-all media structure in 
which you play a vital role. 


I thank you again. I thank all of you, and I 
say to the Senators present that we are recon- 
vening this afternoon upstairs in Room 356-S. 


| This afternoon we have two briefs. We 
have a brief at two-thirty from the Canadian 
Business Press. We have one at four-o’clock 
from the Business Press Editors’ Association, 
and at eight o’clock tonight we have as our 
witness the Honourable Eric Kierans. 


_ Mr. Fortier: It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, 
hat if you wish to attract Members of the 
douse of Commons more often to your hear- 
ia we should have lady witnesses more 
often. 


The Chairman: As a matter of personal 
wivilege, I have no desire to attract Members 
“ the House of Commons. 

The Committee adjourned at 1.10 p.m. 
_—Upon resuming at 2.30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, if I 
lay call the session to order. This afternoon 
ye are going to begin our study of the maga- 
ine industry, but more particularly before 
ve turn to consumer magazines, we are going 


» examine the role and function of the busi- 
ess press. 

I think the first thing I should do is apolo- 
ize to our guests for the slight delay from 
ar 2.30 beginning time. The morning session 
m past one o’clock so this is perhaps one of 
le reasons. We are sorry. 

On my immediate right is the President of 
i¢ Canadian Business Press, Mr. Gabriel 
archand. Mr. Marchand is also the Montreal 
amager of Maclean-Hunter Business Publi- 
tions. On his immediate right is Mr. George 
ansfield. Mr. Mansfield is the General 
‘anager of the Business Press Association. 
‘0 my immediate left is Mr. Aubrey Joel 
‘10 is a Vice-President of the Business Press 
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Association and also the President of the 
Southam Business Publications Ltd., which 
along with Maclean-Hunter’s Business Publi- 
cations Ltd. will be appearing quite separate- 
ly tomorrow. 


On the extreme left is Mr. Jack Deragon 
who is sitting in really as a substitute for Mr. 
Harry Weston who is a Vice President. Mr. 
Deragon is now Vice President Marketing, 
National Business Publications. 


I understand that introductory statements 
are going to be made by Mr. Marchand and 
by Mr. Joel, and I would say to the two of 
you that we allow about 15 minutes for open- 
ing statements. 


I would say, Mr. Marchand, that the brief 
you prepared has been received as requested 
some three weeks in advance and presumably 
has been studied by the Senators. You are, of 
course, free to expand upon it, or explain, or 
indeed say anything else you may wish. Fol- 
lowing your statement the Senators may wish 
to question you on the contents of the brief or 
the statements that you make, or perhaps on 
other things as well. 


[Translation] 


Mr. Gabriel Marchand, President, Canadian 
Business Press: Mr. Chairman, Honourable 
Senators, the main purpose of this brief is to 
inform the Committee of the contribution of 
the business press in the matters essential to 
the cultural and economic development of 
Canada. 


[Text] 


There are 510 business publications in 
Canada including annuals. They cover all 
classifications of business and industry; they 
include an increasing number of specialized 
publications serving specific segments of 
industry. These 510 periodicals have a total 
circulation per issue of 4,400,000 with a read- 
ership representative of the total Canadian 
business and professional population. Adver- 
tisers invest more than $40 million in the 
Canadian business press; this is apart from 
production costs and advertising department 
expenditures. 

[Translation] 

The principal publishing centres for Cana- 
dian business publications are Toronto and 
Montreal; there are however substantial 
companies in Vancouver and Winnipeg. 
[Text] 

Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
to interrupt but the translation is not coming 
through. 
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The Chairman: Is the translator available? 
Please carry on Mr. Marchand. 


Mr. Marchand: Mr. Chairman, I can turn to 
English. 


The Chairman: No, no, just carry on in 
French. 


[Translation ] 

Mr. Marchand: These publications are, for 
the most part, of national scope in their circu- 
lation and distribution. There is a large 
number whose scope is national and which are 
solidly established in their area. In Quebec, 
most of these publications are French lan- 
guage publications. 


[Text] 

Canadian Business Press, the industry as- 
sociation has stringent membership require- 
ments. The 132 publications members of 
CBP of which there are 18 in the French 
language are of bona fide Canadian own- 
ership; they are published by 25 different 
publishing companies across Canada from 
Vancouver to the Maritimes; they are 
required to have a circulation audit; they are 
required to subscribe to the standards of 
practice and code of ethics of CBP, which is 
an association set up to promote sound pub- 
lishing practices. 

I would like here just to make a few points. 
The primary role of the business publication 
over the years has not been changed greatly. 
It might be described as: 

1. To provide businessmen and women with 
the specialized kind of business information 
which is not available in the popular press 
and which will have an important eeffct on 
their own business decisions—to assist the 
reader in the better performance of his or her 
job; 

2. To collect and disseminate for Canadian 
business and professions the experience of 
those engaged in a specific industry, profes- 
sion or trade; 

3. To interpret the events, trends and devel- 
opments as they affect the Canadian business 
community; 

4. To lead the Canadian business or indus- 
try served in formulating sound policies and 
ideas. 

Actually, Canada’s business publications 
play a vital role in Canadian business—and 
this is a very important point—professional 
and industrial life; they are the principal 
media of adult education and training and the 
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) 
principal source of practical information a | 
many fields. 

The rapid industrialization and develop- | 
ment of a complex business community in| 
Canada has made the business executive | 
more conscious than ever of the need for 
accurate information and sound interpreta- | 
tion. Business publications in this country 
have established themselves as recognized | 
sources of reliable information and ideas— | 
latest inventions, newest developments and 
technological advances, new production meth- | 
ods, engineering and operating practices, 
progressive merchandising and retailing tech-! 
niques, up-to-date economic thinking and) 
policies. They gather information and _ atti- 
tudes from all corners of the country and as a| 
result many individual decisions—to buy, to, 
invest, to build or to renovate—are influenced 
by the ideas and information gained in read-| 
ing the business press. 

It is the function of a good business publi- 
cation to lead and guide industry thinking.| 
Their importance to Canadian business and) 
industry, indeed to Canada’s general econo-| 
my, cannot be overstressed. | 
The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Marchand. Mr. Joel? 


Mr. Aubrey Jcel (Vice President, Business 


Press Association and President, Southam 
Business Publications): Thank you, Mr! 
Chairman. 


Honourable Senators, I have very little tha, 
I wish to add to what Mr. Marchand has saic¢ 
but I want to take one aspect of his remark: 
which I think are crucial and in which we are 
very keenly interested and that is the rol 
that the business press plays in Canada anc 
the particular circumstances in which it find: 


itself at the present time. I think, I am sure) 


that you are very much interested in thi} 
aspect of things, what the actual state of the 
nation is so far as the business press is con 
cerned. We have a unique national asset a 
Mr. Marchand has detailed in that the busi 
ness press performs a function that is no) 
performed by anyone else in the media ani 
supplies information that is not supplied an; 
other way. 

We practise what we call qualified circula 
tion in the business press. This means, Ver 
briefly, and in perhaps one or two sentences 
that the recipient of our magazines are an 
must be qualified by their occupation, by th 
role they play in their own industries ©) 
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professions, to receive our publications. This 
_ means in turn of course, as you will readily 
_ see, that there is a limitation to the quantities 
_ of magazines which we distribute. 

It is because of this that I think it is proper 
_ to remark that the conditions of the business 
press in this country at the preseent time are 
anything but good. Economically, we are 
being taxed, taxed in the broad sense of the 
term, by higher postal costs, which we accept- 
ed starting last April 1 because we under- 
stand very well that the business press should 
not receive subsidies. I would like to make 
the point that we do not receive subsidies in 
the Canadian business press. The Canadian 
business press is indeed paying its own way, 
or at least its own way, if not more so, on the 
basis of the new postal rate structures which 
are in existence. 


I believe it is important, gentlemen, to 
make this point now because in the interim 
period since last April a number of Canadian 
dusiness publications have had to fall by the 

_ Wayside because they have been pushed over 
che economic hump of non-profitability. One 
may say that this is not our concern. If you 

_ zannot exist on an economic basis you had 
yetter go into some other occupation. I repeat, 
1owever, that we are not asking...nor have 
we ever...for subsidies from the Govern- 
nent. We do ask for no discrimination with 
which nobody is probably going to argue. We 

‘eel that we are discriminated against vis-a- 
ms Time and Reader’s Digest. They receive 
lifferent postal rates than we do, statutory 
nstead of regulatory rates. It makes a great 
teal of difference to us. It makes a great deal 
f difference to the future of the Canadian 
dusiness press and to this particular national 
isset—and I think it is not an over-state- 
nent to use that term—whereby a Canadian 
‘eader, the Canadian businessman, the 
Yanadian professional, and indeed the 
-anadian civil servant is possibly going to be 
leprived more and more, as he has been 
ilready, of the information which is crucial, 
vhich is valuable, which is needed in his own 
xecupation of other magazines, as they have 
‘een, are compelled to fall by the wayside, to 
old. 


_ It would be, in my judgement, gentlemen, a 
_ Feat service if the Government—if it were 
_ fade quite clear to the Government and I 
hink it probably has not been yet—that this 
ational asset is a Canadian enterprise which 
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is of quite important national consequence to 
this country. We don’t want, and I think you- 
don’t want, any weakening of our nationality 
in this respect as in any others. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Joel. I think, Senators, you could perhaps 
indicate whether you are putting your ques- 
tion to Mr. Joel or Mr. Marchand, and if 
either of you gentlemen wish to ask your 
colleagues to get into the act, please do so and 
we will be happy to hear from them. I would 
just say one word to the Senators and that is 
to remind them once again that these people 
are here in their capacity as representatives 
of the Canadian Business Press Association 
and are not here today representing their 
companies. The companies, notably Maclean- 
Hunter’s and Southam’s will be back before 
the Committee tomorrow. In your questions 
be mindful that these people represent the 
Association. 

I believe, Senator Smith, that you are the 
first questioner this afternoon. 


Senator Smith: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
think my first question should be directed to 
Mr. Marchand since he, in his capacity as 
President, takes some responsibiility for the 
brief which we have had in our hands for 
some time now, and I want particularly to 
refer him to the list of members of the busi- 
ness press, indicating the scope of the mem- 
berships. The last one mentioned just happens 
to be The Maritime Merchant, which I have 
had coming across my desk for some years 
and I have always enjoyed seeing it. I notice 
that you have it designated as coming from 
“St. John”, New Brunswick, and I am sure 
that that wouln’t go down well with Senator 
Petten or some of my colleagues from New 
Brunswick were they here. The Maritime 
Merchant I know is a Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, publication. If I may be allowed to 
correct that much on the record, I think we 
could assume that all the rest of your brief is 
without error, although that does not mean 
without any explaining to do. 


Mr. Joel: 
Mansfield. 


We will blame that one on 


Senator Smith: By the way I learned when 
I first came to Ottawa from the nearby prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia that Saint John was 
spelled with a S-A-I-N-T and I was not very 
highly regarded by my New Brunswick col- 
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leagues when I started to spell it in corre- 
spondence to them as “ST.” I just say that so 
that you don’t get into trouble. Some of us 
Maritimers are always looking for trouble. I 
suppose that Mr. Marchand... 


The Chairman: Senator Smith, on a point 
of order here which has been drawn to my 
attention. 

Where is the reference that you were talk- 
ing about? 


Senator Smith: The reference is the sub- 
mission on behalf of the Canadian Business 
Press on page 2, paragraph 6. 


The Chairman: Paragraph 6, did you say? 


Senator Smith: Yes. 

You stated in your opening statement, Mr. 
Marchand, as I recall reading in the brief that 
there are a total of 510 business publications 
in Canada, of which 132 are referred to as 
publication members of a “bona fide Canadi- 
an ownership”. Does that mean that the bal- 
ance of 378 business publications are not able 
to qualify because they are not bona fide 
Canadian-owned? 


Mr. Marchand: This would mean that the 
ones that are members are, according to our 
own regulations, published by totally Canadi- 
an controlled companies, if I may say so this 
way. It doesn’t mean that some of the others 
would not qualify. There are some that would 
not qualify, definitely, but it only means that 
the ones that are members are bona fide 
Canadian-owned because it is one of the 
regulations of the Association that they 
should be. 


Mr. George Mansfield, General Manager, 
Business Press Association: If I may be 
allowed to add to that, Mr. Chairman... 


The Chairman: Yes, by all means. 


Mr. Mansfield: The remaining 378 essential- 
ly are Canadian-owned publications. They 
just are not members of the Association. Most 
of them would not qualify for membership in 
the Association principally because they 
wouldn’t have an audit. That is a standard 
requirement; they must be audited. 


Senator Smith: A circulation audit you are 
talking about? 


Mr. Mansfield: That is correct. Most of 
them are in fact Canadian-owned publica- 
tions. 
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Senator Smith: Well, while we are on the 
numbers game, I think the business press is 
quite impressive to those of us who don’t 
realize the total impact of the branch of the 
mass media in which you are engaged. It is 
quite an eye opener really to learn that there 
are 510 that have almost a circulation of four 
and a half million and each one gets a share 
of the $40 million. It is a very important part 
of the whole field. It is perhaps very impor- 
tant for other reasons also which we will 
perhaps get to later on. 

You make mention in paragraph 7 of your 
brief the role which I understand you play 
and you, I believe, have quoted that part in 
your opening statement. Just to refresh my 
own memory: 


“To collect and disseminate for Canadian 
business and professions the experience) 

of those engaged in a specific industry, 
profession or trade.” 
How do you play this role in so far as staff) 
are concerned. You have the kind of staff 
who have experience in, say, petroleum engi- 
neering and who keep abreast of the latest! 
developments in petroleum engineering and 
who therefore are in a position to gather and 
interpret the material that is available to him) 
from the latest developments and record it in 
your particular publication. Do you do this or 
do you get free-lance people to cover a specif. 
ic subject in the industry? | 


Mr. Marchand: Well, I don’t think any on¢ 
formula is the only formula. I think both are¢ 
employed generally throughout the industry 
It depends on the industry covered, it depend: 
on the subject. Very often the editor himself, 
or the publication who might have an editor 
in-chief and maybe one or two assistant edi. 
tors, would have sufficient knowledge in tha, 
particular field to write very well and make : | 
thorough research and interpret this to thi 
readers. In certain and very special cases, thi 
editors will go to a specialist and ask him ti 
do a special article for instance, and probabl} 

work with him to eventually put it on paper 
I don’t think we can say it is just one formul: 
that is used. It is a combination of formula 
where sometimes the editor might feel it i 
better to go and see that specialist; it is 
very special area, a very delicate area, espe 
cially in a very vertical, technical field. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Marchand, for examp! 


what field are you engaged in when you al 


| 
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aot working for the organization, or is the 
organization a full time job with you? 


' Mr. Marchand: No, I am engaged in the 
Zeneral Business Publications Division of our 
tompany, so I am involved in this area. 


' Senator Smith: Yes. 


_ Mr. Marchand: Particularly in one area of 
ndustry also—the industrial area. I believe, if 
may, following us here, will be the Business 
ress Editors Association and they will prob- 
bly expound more fully in this area that you 
re now talking about. 


Senator Smith: Well, it seems to me that 

oth these papers appear to go together— 
1aybe not for the purposes of this discussion 
md I may get my thinking mixed up by 
sading both at the same time. 


Mr. Joel: I think that what Mr. Marchand 
lys is exactly true, without wanting to 
aticipate the Business Press Editors Associa- 
on presentation which will be made follow- 
'g ours, and I am sure they cover this point 
lite adequately. 

Yours is a very interesting question, Sena- 
r, because the method of editing business 
yers takes various forms. In some cases it is 
eessary and desirable to have, as editor, a 
‘ofessional in the field serving the particular 
oup of readers. Let us say it is engineering 
| architecture. In such cases, I speak from 
(perience because we have such publications 
‘ our own house and the editors of both 
(gineering and architectural publications are 
jofessionals. In one case, we have a Fellow 
(the Royal Architectural Institute of Cana- 
(, James A. Murray, the editor of The 
(madian Architect, and in the case of Cana- 
(m Consultant Engineer, the editor is 
Il. Carson Morrison who was the head of 
2 Civil Engineering Department of the 
liversity of Toronto. 

This isn’t always the case. We can’t always 
éord that kind of rich blood, but where it is 
hessary and desirable we do. The other 
Dmber houses do exactly the same sort of 
tng. In other cases you will find what we 
Nght have a journalist as editor of a given 
Polication where the technical knowledge is 
nso highly developed or not required. It 
ny be, perhaps, a magazine directed to busi- 
Nis management of a particular section of 
community. This would be the case with 
Ezcutive Magazine, or the Financial Post, 


— 
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and so forth. In these cases you will find 
journalists who may have their degrees in 
business administration so that there is no 
one hard and fast rule as to how editorial 
teams are selected or put together. 


Senator Smith: Yes, I can quite understand 
how there wouldn’t be any hard and fast rule 
for engineering or whatever. I wouldn’t 
expect the smaller units of the business press 
to be able to afford to hire experts on their 
staffs because of the economics of it. Now, 
where do these people turn for their editorial 
material that goes into the smaller units? I 
am thinking in terms of The Maritime Mer- 
chant, for example. I know that it has some 
local news items that will appeal to the small 
merchant who wants to know how to promote 
Heinz Ketchup next month, or something like 
that. How do your publications do it? 


Mr. Joel: Our publications, by and large, 
are national publications and they will go to 
Nova Scotia or Prince Edward Island just the 
Same as they do to Ontario or British 
Columbia and they will serve—if it happens 
to be a grocer, his particular needs and the 
operations of his grocery store, or shoe store, 
or doctor, or whatever the case is. 


Senator Smith: Paragraph 33, for example, 
of your brief seems to indicate that the busi- 
ness publications welcome press releases from 
public relations people employed by compa- 
nies and in this respect the attitude of your 
publications seem to differ from the point of 
view of the Canadian daily newspapers. Can 
this be explained by the need for the smaller 
units in the business to use this kind of 
material as free editorial material that has 
some real reader interest in it, or is it because 
it is the general practice to receive this 
stream of press releases that are published, 
willy-nilly? 


Mr. Joel: I could say that we are not of one 
mind ourselves on the value of public rela- 
tions releases. The statement in here, and 
which I will adhere to for a moment, states 
that it is valuable. It states that public rela- 
tions is valuable. In other instances other 
people may say that it is not so valuable. 
Therefore, there is nothing monolithic about 
the opinions in the Canadian Business Press 
or its individual members. You can make a 
good case for why public relations is a very 
necessary appendage to or supplier of infor- 
mation to the business press and I don’t sup- 
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pose you would get any two editors even to 
agree on its value because this becomes 
purely a judgmental question. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Joel, you are 
quarrelling with the statement because it 
says: “On the whole, the practice of public 
relations is valuable and of assistance in the 
business publishing field”. Presumably, you 
do not agree? 


Mr. Joel: My personal viewpoint is that 
there is some disagreement with this particu- 
lar statement. 


The Chairman: With this particular state- 
ment. That is fine. 


Mr. Marchand: I think basically where we 
say “valuable and of assistance” would be 
mostly in the area of new products where the 
business press will be happy generally to take 
the information coming from the industry, 
from business and so on, about new develop- 
ments and new products being brought out 
because this is the type of information which 
the business press feels that it should dissemi- 
nate to it readers. Forgetting the advertising 
aspect, this is strictly a service which we are 
giving our readers, if we feel it is an impor- 
tant development in an area. It comes through 
as public relations or as a public relations 
piece through the mail. It might be of great 
interest and I think this is the area where it 
has some value to us. 


Mr. Joel: Well, it is a matter of degree 
more than anything else. 


Mr. Mansfield: However, I would say they 
are certainly not used willy-nilly by the edi- 
tors. The editor uses his judgment as to 
whether it is used to the degree it is. 


Senator Smith: The only point that cap- 
tured my attention, really, was in relation to 
what we had been told before that the daily 
newspapers are a little stand-offish when it 
comes to accepting public releases, even from 
public bodies. 


Mr. Jcel: Well, I think we have just as high 
criteria in the Magazine Field as the daily 
newspapers have. The criteria in the business 
press have grown as a matter of fact and 
become much sharper in the last decade or so. 
It has improved immensely in its editorial 
integrity and its editorial quality. 


Senator Smith: Well, I am sure you must 
feel that way. The brief indicates to me that 
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you regard the business publications as ¢ 
recognized source of information and yov 
mentioned that they contain the lastest inven. 
tions and the newest technological develop- 
ments, and so on and so forth. What other 
sources of information would you compet 
with—and I suppose you regard it on a pal 
with any other source—I suppose that is the 
way you view your functions. Let me jus 
give you a little better background on this. Ir 
this day and age—and particularly in the las 
few years—when there has been such a rapic 
development of innovation and invention anc 
new technologies, I do not know how ; 
monthly press, for example, can make thi 
thing live so vitally and become a recognize, 
source of information when surely the bi 
companies involved in some of these devel 
opments must be having conventions fror 
time to time. There is that source, but wha 
other sources of information are there the 
would interest people in industry, fo 
example? | 


Mr. Marchand: Well, sources basically out 
side the business press you are talking about’) 


Senator Smith: Yes. 


Mr, Marchand: Well, this is a probler 
question because I feel that this is the on] 
straight asset that we have as a_ busines 
press. We feel that we are doing a fairl] 
unique job. For an individual in industry, « 
in business, in finance or commerce just | 
keep up to date, the alternative to readir) 
good business papers, and publications is | 
go back to university or to business scho) 
two months every year, which is practical 
impossible for everyone to do. Consequentl| 
the regular readership of good business pub! 
cations becomes practically a necessity f| 
this individual if he only wants to keep up | 
date. This is true especially when we get in) 
very specialized fields such as engineerir! 
and many, many others. General business 


very important in this area. 


Mr. Joel: May I add something here? 
The Chairman: Yes, certainly, Mr. Joel. 


Mr. Joel: I think first of all that it shou) 
not be for a moment thought that the bu’ 
ness press is a system of disseminating inf¢: 
mation on a monthly magazine basis. This} 
only one aspect of its activities. It, in fa, 
distributes information in various ways whit 
ranges in a public form from daily to anni! 


/ 
} 
) 
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dissemination. In a daily form, for example, 
there are intelligent reports on the building 
construction industry issued daily to those 
| people who want such data. This is done by 
| Beebe: of the business press. There are 
‘magazines, there are newspapers, which come 
; out weekly. There are magazines which come 
out monthly. There are annuals which supply 
eee needed only annually. This is the first, I 
\aee important factor to get across to those 
who are perhaps not as familiar with the 
business press activities as we ourselves are, 
which is understandable. 


_ On the other hand, the business press is 
today engaged in a multitude of activities 
which vary quite widely from its original 
publishing technique. It is a communications 
_ technique in our view. The business press 
issues newsletters of various kinds and of 
varying frequency in order to do exactly the 
thing that you were talking about, Senator, 
which is to keep up with the times and to 
distribute technological data at a frequency 
which the reading public needs. 


' There are many different techniques that 
are used. Seminars for example are sponsored 
by the members of the business press because 
this is one more service that they can per- 
‘orm for the engineer or the architect or the 
dusinessman or whatever the case may be. 
All of these various techniques are embraced 
oday by the business press and are regarded 
i their activity on his part, and needed 
\ctivity on his part, in order to do a complete 
ob of disseminating technological data, news 
lata of this particular industry or profession. 


| Senator Smith: I was also interested in 

nother statement which you made and I will 
ust turn to it—it is paragraph 36 which is a 
ery short statement but it is one that I ven- 
ure to say would be very difficult and almost 
nbelievable for a daily newspaper to make. 
‘hat is this: 


“The business press is accorded 100 per 
cent credibility by its readers.” 


Even the politicians I don’t think claim 99.9 
er cent purity in credibility. How do you 
| ive at making that conclusion? It seems to 
e that you would have to be very, very 
areful indeed of the ads which are placed in 
te business press. You have to be very, very 
that some new method turned out to 
-2.an old one perhaps which has proven to be 
failure. Perhaps I have the kind of mind 
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that has been trained a little more than 
others to be suspicious of new things. I don’t 
know whether I have a scientific mind or not, 
but I was educated, perhaps, not to accept 
everything holus-bolus and I am sure your 
readers would not be as gullible generally as I 
would be. How do you make that claim? 


Mr. Joel: Well, I think our readers, general- 
ly speaking representative, as they are, of 
business and the professions, have inquiring 
minds too and they are quite prepared to 
challenge and doubt what they read in the 
business press and this is all to the good. The 
letters to our editors will reflect, as a matter 
of fact, if there is disagreement with the 
point of view that a particular editor may put 
forward on a particular subject. I think that 
his is not what is actually meant by this 
statement. However, perhaps the syntax is 
subject to criticism more than the thought. 
The thought is that the business press is 
regarded by its readers as a dependable 
source of information and technological data 
because it reflects the conditions of a given 
industry or given profession at the time, but 
Which is subject to correction. If we make a 
mistake—and we make them, as does anyone 
in any media—they are subject to correction 
in the columns of the magazine or newspa- 
pers whenever a reader dissents from our 
point of view. But what this means to me and 
what is meant is that the standards of the 
business press in its editorial efforts are 
recognized and accepted by the business and 
professional community in Canada as not 
being purchasable by advertisers and not 
being overwhelmed by a public relations 
counsel, that it is in fact independent and 
quite prepared to stand upon its record as an 
independent source of information. 


Senator Smith: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Joel, this clause 
which Senator Smith has picked out that “the 
business press is accorded 100 per cent credi- 
bility by its readers’—would you say that we 
should delete credibility and put in integrity 
as a fairer word? 


Mr. Joel: I think that would be an improve- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Sparrow: A supplementary ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow. 
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Senator Sparrow: Have you done surveys 
in this regard to determine this? 


Mr. Joel: Oh, innumerable surveys of one 
kind or another. There have been a great 
number and there continues to be a great 
number of surveys of all kinds: science sur- 
veys, marketing surveys, the accumulation of 
statistical data. There is not a member com- 
pany in this organization which has not, and I 
daresay at the present time, at the present 
moment, at least more than one survey going 
as a regular and routine part of its opera- 
tions. These surveys are designed, as I say, to 
ascertain reader reaction and the reader 
acceptance of our editorials—the readability 
of the magazine, the marketing stature, the 
marketing importance of the readers them- 
selves. This is at the present time a very 
important part of our activities to determine 
who are, let us say, the buyers of merchan- 
dise, of goods, and of capital equipment in 
this country, and I think in the brief you will 
find references to the stack that we have 
sponsored in past years, such things as the 
London study—‘‘How Industry Buys” is the 
formal title of it. Those things are surveys. In 
addition to that we are doing reader surveys 
constantly. 


The Chairman: Is yours a supplementary 
question, Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes it is, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Fortier: These surveys are done by the 
individual publications. Are the results fun- 
nelled through to the Associations? Are the 
results given to the other members of the 
Associations which you represent here today? 


Mr. Joel: Not always. 


Mr. Marchand: Well, there are different 
types. I would say that most of the company 
members and the publication members of our 
Association have at this time or in the very 
recent past gone to outside organizations to 
do these surveys. Many also have very excel- 
lent research facilities in their own houses 
where they can do very good research. Much 
of this research is also validated in many 
cases by outside organizations again. Conse- 
quently, this constant research is very valid 
and is very well accepted by readers, by 
advertisers and people concerned. 


Mr. Fortier; But it is made available? 
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Mr. Marchand: It is made available to the 
Association. 


Mr. Mansfield: We do keep a library of 
members’ research and this library is open to 
any other member. | 


Mr. Fortier: Do you insist on receiving the 


results of all these surveys? | 


Mr. Mansfield: Well, the word insist is 
rather strong. No, we don’t insist. | 


The Chairman: Well, if a Maclean-Hunter 
publication has done a survey which you 
have on file, could a Southam publication Bc 
in and look at that result? | 


Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 
The Chairman: Is that customary? 


Mr. Mansfield: It happens, but it doesn’t 
happen too often, I must admit. 


The Chairman: You would think it woulc 
happen more often. It would give you a grea’ 
competitive edge, wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Mansfield: Well, I don’t think there i 
any secret in any research that is conductec) 
by one member. 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t think thi 
Toronto Star tells the Toronto Telegram 
about their research. As a matter of fact, . 
know they don’t. | 


Mr. Joel; We do a great deal of research 
Mr. Chairman, on individual magazines whic! 
we are quite unprepared to submit to ou 
competitors. I am sure that our competitor! 
do exactly the same thing. This is a thi 
nature of the system that we have and I thin] 
this is what we have to be. We do have 
however, common interests and hay 
referred to it in these brief guidelines fo 
research which are common to members an 
binding upon members of the Canadian Busi! 
ness Press. | 


The Chairman: We have a copy of th 
document which you provided us. 


Mr. Joel: These are guidelines of researc 
which we have adopted as an Association. | 


Mr. Fortier: I am having trouble reconcilin 
these two answers. Maybe I could attempt t 
have it clarified. How competitive really i 
the business press in Canada? 


Mr. Joel: I would say very. | 


Mr. Marchand: Very, very competitive. 
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| Mr. Fortier: How is this translated in fact? 
Is it competitive in seeking advertising, is it 
competitive in seeking readers or what? 


| Mr. Joel: Well, it is competitive—of course. 
[he life blood of the business press is adver- 
Asing as you well know. We discussed before, 
oriefly, qualified circulation which means that 
we do not necessarily have a full paid circu- 
ation on our magazines. Therefore, when we 
re assured that we are covering the given 
aarket that we intend to cover with a publi- 
ation, advertising becomes its life blood. The 
fompetition then, of course, is in the seeking 
f advertising. 


On the editor’s side, there is quite a bit of 
ompetition to get out a better product, a 
etter read product, a publication that the 
eaders will want and will read for every 
tonth or every week or whatever the time is 
nd create an acceptance as a leader in its 
eld. 


‘So, it is—the advertising revenue and then 
‘SO the editorial side. Each is as important as 
ie other as far as leadership is concerned. 


Mr, Fortier: So the life blood of the publi- 
ition is advertising? 


Mr. Joel: Advertising revenues. 


Mr. Fortier: My question is: Do your mem- 
rs of publications write for buyers of 
lvertising or for readers? 


‘Mr. Marchand: For readers. 


Mr. Joel: We could not exist, Mr. Fortier, if 
\} wrote for advertising buyers. We write for 
(r readers who are the purchasers of what 
(mada makes or for that matter what 
(nada imports. 


Mr. Fortier: And conversely it is your 
évertisers that keep you alive. 


Mr, Joel: That is right. It is the advertisers 
vio want a vehicle for their advertising mes- 
Sjes to those people. We provide that 
Vhicle. 


Mr. Fortier: So the accent is on reaching as 
nny readers as possible? 


Mr. Joel: Of the 
gantitatively. 


right kind. Not 


Mr. Marchand: The right kind of reader. 


Mr. Fortier: Which will appeal to the right 
kd of advertiser? 


Mr. Marchand: Yes. 
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The Chairman: I appreciate, Senator Smith, 
you are the questioner, but Mr. Fortier is on 
a supplementary question and I have two 
indications of further supplementary ques- 
tions if you don’t mind. 


Senator Smith: I don’t mind a bit. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett and then 
Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Everett: Mine is not a supplemen- 
tary question. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow, is yours a 
supplementary question? 


Senator Sparrow: Do you have a code of 
advertising standards? 


Mr. Marchand: We abide by the general 
code of advertising standards that the I.C.A. 
put out. 


Mr. Joel: The Institute of Canadian Ad- 
vertisers. 


Mr. Marchand: We also have a basic code 
of our own which is relatively the same. 


Senator Sparrow: Have you a copy of that? 


Mr. Mansfield: We subscribe to the code of 
advertising standards which the Canadian 
Advertising Advisory Board has produced. I 
do not have a copy with me, but I could 
certainly forward one to you. 


Senator Sparrow: I was wondering if you 
produced one of your own for the benefit of 
your advertisers and your readers? 


Mr. Mansfield: No. 


The Chairman: On this question of adver- 
tising, what is the ideal rate of advertising in 
a business publication, Mr. Marchand? Adver- 
tising to editorial content? 


Mr. Marchand: I don’t think you could 
answer that by giving an ideal ratio. In the 
business press—this I think is pretty much 
across the board—the publisher will try to do 
an information job with his reader. In other 
words, he will make sure that the editor sup- 
plies the right quality and the right amount 
of information consistantly every month. 
Many, many publications—and I would say 
the trend is most publications today—will try 
and equalize the number of pages of editorial 
whether or not the advertising pages are 
numerous or not that particular month. We 
are interested in doing a good editorial job 
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without going up and down so many percent- 
ages of advertising pages. 


The Chairman: Well, I appreciate that you 
are not here in your capacity as Montreal 
Manager of Maclean-Hunter Business Publi- 
cations but if I could ask you a question 
about that. You have under your jurisdiction 
eight or ten publications, let us say. What 
would be the average ratio of editorial to 
advertising content? Would it be 50-50, or 
60-40, or 70-30? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, in the smaller publi- 
cations your ratio could be sometimes 35 per 
cent advertising to 65 per cent editorial. As 
you get into the larger publications, larger in 
pages—you know, if you are getting a hun- 
dred and some odd pages then your ratio can 
change slightly. It could be closer to 50 or 55, 
or even 60 per cent advertising to 40 per cent 
editorial. What you need is a proper amount 
of editorial matter in every issue to do a job. 


The Chairman: Well, I would like to come 
to that but let me ask you a second question 
on this. Presumably advertising in the busi- 
ness press perhaps has greater readership 
than advertising in the daily press. Would 
that be a fair statement? This of course is 
because you are appealing more to a 
specific... 


Mr. Marchand: More of a captive audience 
you may mean. 


The Chairman: No, I don’t mean a captive 
audience, I mean an audience where the 
advertisements probably relate to a very spe- 
cific need or requirement that the reader has. 
If I might give you an example, if I buy the 
Toronto papers this evening I won’t look at 
the theatre advertisements tonight because I 
won’t be in Toronto. It seems to me in a 
business paper the reader is more interested 
in advertising. Is that a fair statement? 


Mr. Joel: Well, if Mr. Marchand doesn’t 
want to say “yes” to that, I will. 


Mr. Marchand: As interested in the adver- 
tising as they are in the other things? 


The Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Marchand: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, my third question—of 
the national advertising budget in Canada, 
the overall national budget, what percentage 
of it would go out to the business press? 


. Mr. Marchand: Approximately 4 per cent. 
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Mr. Mansfield: Yes, 


approximately 4 pe, 
cent. . 


The Chairman: Is this placed by saver 
agencies? 


Mr. Marchand: Mainly. 


The Chairman: Is there not a trend toward) 
direct placement in your business? 


Mr. Marchand: I don’t think so. 


The Chairman: What about the enormou 
amount of advertising in the various trad 
papers? I must confess that I don’t read ther 
all but I read them fairly often. What abou) 
these subsidiaries to American companies 
Much of the advertising in trade papers j 
advertising placed on behalf of subsidiaries ¢ 
American companies. Is that not correct? | 


Mr. Marchand: Yes. 


The Chairman: Is that advertising place 
there by American agencies or Canadia 
agencies? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, both. If it is placed b 
a subsidiary with operating autonomy i 
Canada, the general rule, today, is that 
subsidiary with operating autonomy will hay 
a Canadian agency. That is a trend, I thin) 
that my colleagues would agree with in th 
last few years. 


The Chairman: That they would hay 


Canadian agencies? 


Mr. Joel: Yes, however there are still | 
great number of American agencies placir 
business in Canadian trade publications ( 
behalf mainly of American companies with | 
without Canadian subsidiaries. 


The Chairman: Well, I have one questic 
on advertising and a couple more I would li) 
to put to you later on, but one which I w 
put to you immediately. It has been said 
me and it has been said to some of 0 
researchers that by and large the rates in tl 
business press are unrealistically high. Wou 
you care to comment on that, Mr. Marchand’ 


Mr. Marchand: Well, I must say that I dor 
necessarily... 


The Chairman: It is a very general observ 
tion I agree and I am asking for your opinic 
I can’t substantiate it since it is an opinic) 
but do you think there is any validity in it? 


| 
Mr. Marchand: No. We certainly doi: 
think so. First of all, to have a healthy indt; 
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try you have to have some reasonable return 

on your investment. If we are going to doa 
job editorially and communicating better to 
our public, we have to have a healthy organi- 
zation, Member publishers and so on and 
gublications. 


_.The Chairman: Well, is 
aealthy at the present time? 


the industry 


_ Mr. Marchand: It is relatively healthy. We 
lave had our problems and we are going 
hrough now some readjustments because of 
he postal situation. We have to live with this 
ind this is one area for instance that has hurt 
's badly and henceforth in the last couple of 
‘ears there have been some increases in rates. 
| Now, when you are talking about a small 
ublication with a relatively low circulation 
f 10,000, 15,000 or 20,000 for instance, your 
asic requirements editorially are very simi- 
w to a publication with a circulation of 400,- 
00. You are not varying greatly there. Your 
own time, your preparation, your composi- 
on costs are basically the same. The only 
ung you haven’t got is the long run and 
wnsequently a lot of your basic costs are the 
ume as if you had a very, very high circula- 
on magazine. How much do you charge for 
1 advertising page if you have to cover all 
ie costs? I don’t know but perhaps Mr. Dera- 
mi would have something to say on this. 


Mr. J. Deragon, Vice-President Marketing, 
ational Business Publications: In general, I 
ink if you would take a look certainly in 
@ past year at the profit picture of most of 
‘€ member organizations in this Association, 
think this would dispel the notion that 
lvertising rates are unduly high. 


The Chairman: Why? 


_ Mr, Deragon: Well, if you haven’t got the 
ivenue coming in to enable you to do a 
io—if there is less coming in than there is 
ting out, then you have a big problem. 


The Chairman: Your point then is that 
tere is a profit and there is a great deal of 
Wenue, or is it the opposite? 


Mr. Deragon: It is the opposite. 


The Chairman: Well, why don’t you then 
Iver your rates and get more revenues? 


Mr. Deragon: Well, it just does not work 
tit way. 


The Chairman: Are you sure it doesn’t 
vrk that way? 
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Mr. Deragon: Well, we haven’t seen much 
of a trend in any line, whether it is publish- 
ing or automobiles, or even the maps that are 
sold by the federal Government towards low- 
ering prices to sell more cars or maps. Prices 
are going up. 


The Chairman: Well, I am relating my 
question specifically not to maps or cars but 
to the cost of advertising in the business 
press, I wanted your opinion and I have it. 
Thank you. 


Senator Smith: I have been glancing at a 
table on page 6 of your brief, Mr. Marchand, 
in which you refer to a number of titles of 
U.S. business publications that are overfiow- 
ing into Canada, and it is interesting to note 
that from 1949 to 1959 the increase in such 
publications was from 510 to 1,497 in that ten 
year period. It is roughly three times as many 
but from 1959 to 1969 there was not very 
much of an increase from roughly 1,500 to at 
the present time 1,750. Is that slowdown in 
the rate of increase of overflow due to the tax 
legislation that was enacted following the 
O’Leary Report? Is that the only factor 
involved in that do you think? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, we feel it is one of the 
main factors. As a matter of fact, I think in 
item number 24 we sort of answer this where 
it says: 


“The legislation resulting from the 
report of the Royal Commission on Publi- 
cations affecting the entry into Canada of 
publications carrying advertising space in 
which advertisements indicate a specific 
source of availability in Canada, has 
slowed down the rate of increase in over- 
flow as shown by the figures above.” 


Senator Smith: Well, there are still some 
1,750 overflow publications coming into 
Canada. Doesn’t that still present a rather 
serious problem to the industry? 


Mr. Marchand: Yes, definitely. We say fur- 
ther here that this invasion limits to some 
extent the advertising revenues that some of 
our Canadian publications could derive, 
because a lot of these U.S. subsidiary com- 
panies for instance feel that their head office 
is advertising in some of these U.S. publica- 
tions which overflow into Canada and there- 
fore that they don’t have to spend so many 
dollars in the Canadian market. We are get- 
ting this overfiow circulation and so it does 
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create a problem. We are aware of that and 
this is one reason— 


Mr. Joel: It creates an even bigger problem 
for our Post Office because they have to pay 
for distributing all those publications. 


Senator Smith: I recognize of course that 
the postal rate problem is a real one with 
you. Perhaps it is one of the very important 
ones. I have an idea that perhaps Senator 
Everett or one of my other colleagues may 
spend a little time on that. Of those 1,750 U.S. 
titles coming in, is there a rather important 
percentage of them devoted to subjects that 
are not adequately covered by your own pub- 
lications in Canada? 


Mr. Marchand: They would be very few. 
Offhand I don’t know any that I could name 
but there would be very, very few. We feel 
that the Canadian industry is doing an excel- 
lent job in covering the important market 
areas that should be covered, or industrial, or 
financial areas. 


Senator Smith: I would expect that there 
would be a few but I don’t want to go over 
every one. 


Mr. Marchand: I am not saying that there 
aren’t any, but let me say that we feel it is 
generally very well covered by Canadian 
publications. 


Mr. Joel: If I may supplement that, Sena- 
tor—I think it is a very interesting point. 
There is an increasing need of specialization 
in the industry and in society in general. The 
business press in the past has been able to 
meet these needs and the 510 we have in 
Canada and in the past have been able to 
serve that. I think there is a very real proba- 
bility that the Canadian business press indus- 
try is going to fall short of supplying these 
specialized needs as industry fragments still 
more. As you get a certain narrow sector of a 
given industry requiring its own publication, 
we will not be able to supply it if we are in 
the disadvantageous position we find our- 
selves in in the publishing business today. I 
think this is a problem we are going to have 
to face. 


Senator Smith: Yes, Mr. Joel, and you also 
recognized, I am sure, the postal problem in 
so far as the Canadian postal department is 
concerned. It is a pretty difficult one too to 
make special rules in terms of the agreement 
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which they have made, but I don’t know 
enough about postal rates to get into that. Is 
there anything else that you might suggest tc 
us which could be done to reduce that compe- 
tition which you may regard as an unfair 
competition? 


' 
The Chairman: You are referring to th¢ 
American overflow? 


: 
Senator Smith: Yes, to the Americar) 


overflow. 


Mr. Joel: Well, the American oveca ame 
everybody recognizes, including the Pos) 
Office I trust, that they are not getting a dim 
back out of all the publications that ar 
mailed from the United States. Incidentally 
at a slightly lower rate than our rate ani 
which our Post Office has to carry and dis 
tribute free. There is not a penny of revenu 
in that. Now, it is hard to escape the though 
that we are being penalized to a very grea 
degree by this shortage that the Post Offic 
understandably finds itself in. Not only fe 
this reason; I understand there are man 
other reasons, but I am not arguing with ther 
But the fact still remains that the penaltic 
that we are paying it seems to us are puttin 
us at an unfair disadvantage. 


The Chairman: In what way? 
Mr. Jcel: If they are carrying and distribu! 
ing X number of publications in Canada an 
distributing them free, and then the Po 


Office says... 


The Chairman: Do these overflow public) 
tions carry advertising which you wou. 
otherwise get, or do they compete with you f’ 
readers? We understand the Post Office 
problem and we get the point, but do the 
overflow publications cost you readers or } 
they cost you advertising dollars? 


Mr. Joel: They don’t cost us readers. I thik 
in the main that we are providing editor| 
needs but there are special kinds of thinki; 
and we do serve the purpose. Do they cost 5 
advertising dollars? I would say not terri’ 
significantly. 


The Chairman: Well, then Mr. Joel, if 34 
are not worried about the advertising dollis 
and you are not worried about the reade’, 
why are you worried? 


Mr. Joel: We are worried about the pos! 
rates that we are being charged. 
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| The Chairman: Well, you relate your postal 
, rates to these postal rates. In other words you 
' are saying your postal rates are subsidizing 
_the carrying of these American publications. 
_Is that the point you are making? 


Mr. Joel: That and Time and Reader’s 
Digest. 


The Chairman: Just on this chart there is 
‘one interesting comment I would like to 
make. I am interested to note the growth of 
publications, the number of titles of U.S. pub- 
lications has gone up about 300 from 1959 to 
1969 but the circulation has only gone up 
about 11,000. That is 300 circulation circulat- 
ing an average of 35 magazines each. You 
know, that is a very interesting statistic. Pre- 
sumably that means more and more speciali- 
zation by the American publications. 


' Mr. Mansfield: I think, that is the answer, 
the specialization. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I will pass to 
Senator Everett. 


_ Senator Everett: Just following on with this 

overflow circulation. Have you estimated the 

sost in terms of deficit to the Canadian Post 

Yffice of this overflow circulation. Does your 
Association have any studies on that? 

Mr. Mansfield: I believe we have. 

| Mr. Marchand: We do have figures. 


Mr. Mansiield: The Post Office itself has 
stimated the cost as of last year and I think 
hey put the figure at a little over $3 million. 
Tow, that would cover not only the overflow 
tom business magazines, but general United 
tates consumer magazines. 


Senator Everett: That is the general over- 
ow cost? 


_Mr. Mansfield: That is correct. 
| Senator Everett: That isn’t recovered. 
Mr. Mansfield: That is right. 


Senator Everett: But have you done any 
udies yourself to check and see whether the 
Ost Office figures are correct? 


Mr. Mansfield: We have very little means 
our disposal to do such a check. 


‘Senator Everett: You just have to accept it? 


Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 


val 
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Mr. Fortier: How much of this overflow 
situation from the United States is qualified 
circulation magazines as opposed to paid 
circulation? 


Mr. Mansfield: About 60 per cent of these 
figures here would be qualified circulation, or 
maybe more than that. 


Mr. Fortier: Does the same proportion exist 
in Canada within the business press? 


Mr. Mansfield: No. We have a higher pro- 
portion of the publications under the qualified 
system. 


Mr. Fortier: So the American publishers get 
paid subscriptions in Canada and the Cana- 
dian publishers distribute these free? 


Mr. Mansfield: Some of the American pub- 
lishers have paid circulation in Canada— 
maybe about 30 per cent. There would be 
about 70 per cent qualified. 


The Chairman: From the United States? 
Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 


Senator Everett: I understand that the 
Japanese are either contemplating or have 
invoked a licensing scheme to handle over- 
flow circulation. Would your Association be in 
favour of the Post Office having a licensing 
operation? 


Mr. Marchand: 
Senator? 


In what way exactly, 


Senator Everett: Well, in other words, those 
publications which come into Canada in order 
to get into Canada would have to pay a 
licence fee which would recognize the fact 
that they are getting overfiow circulation. In 
other words, they are getting free circulation 
by the Post Office in Canada. 


Mr. Marchand: Well, there exists a similar 
arrangement right now which we don’t par- 
ticularly like because we feel that we are 
being discriminated against and that some of 
the larger publishers will truck over some of 
their magazines to points like Windsor for 
instance, or nearby, and they will get the 
special lower rate from the Canadian Post 
Office to distribute here. That gives the Post 
Office a portion of the regular rate that they 
would get from a Canadian publisher for 
instance. The Post Office feels “Well, we are 
getting some money instead of none at all.” 
They say “Well, you know, you shouldn’t be 
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mad at us because we are doing this.” We say 
“Yes, but we are still paying twice as much 
as they are.” And this is the way it is. 


Mr. Fortier: Why would the American 
magazines do that? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, the Post Office gives 
them a special rate so that the trucking costs 
and the special rates do not come to too much 
more than what they are paying in the States. 


Mr. Mansfield: Plus...they refer to it as 
the “mailed in Canada rate”. This is a special 
rate that is set for foreign publications that 
enter the Canadian mail. 


Senator Evereti: Do you happen to know 
what this rate is? 


Mr. Mansfield: I don’t have it with me. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, how would it compare 
with second class rates presently in existence 
in Canada? 


Mr. Mansfield: It would be less than the 
regulatory rate of three cents, two cents, two 
cents, et cetera. 


Senator Everett; That is a third class rate. 


Mr. Mansfield: No, that is the regulatory 
rate. This applies to the qualified circulation 
publications. 


Mr. Fortier: Which is also third class mail? 


Mr. Mansfield: No, the third class rate is a 
higher rate than that. 


Mr. Joel: The second class rate. 
Mr. Mansfield: To my knowledge. 


Mr. Fortier: As opposed to second class 
statutory rates? 


Mr. Mansfield: It is about four and a half 
cents a pound. The “mailed in Canada rate” 
is certainly higher than four and a half cents 
a pound. However, it is less than the rate that 
the majority of business publications pay 
which is the regulatory rate. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have as an association 
figures to show how many magazines availed 
themselves of this “mailed in Canada rate’? 
How many foreign magazines? 


Mr. Mansfield: I don’t have that figure. Cer- 
tainly the Post Office would have it. 


Senator Everett: Is that rate less than the 
American: mail rate? 


Mr. Mansiield: This is the point, Senator. 
The Canadian Post Office sets this “mailed in 
Canada rate”, at a rate which is less than the 
equivalent United States rate, to interest the 
U.S. publisher in gaining some money by 
bringing his publications and entering them 
in the Canadian mail. 


Senator Evereti: Well, would it be true tc 
say that the American publishers who -woulc 
be interested in that rate would be close tc 
the border? | 

Mr. Marchand: Yes. | 

Mrz. Mansfield: Yes. They would save truck 
ing costs, et cetera. 


Senator Everett: And those farther awa; 
from the border couldn’t take advantage 0 
this? 


Mr. Mansfield: They wouldn’t avail them 
selves of that “mailed in Canada rate.” 


Mr. Fortier: Well, it seems to me that th 
Post Office by allowing foreign magazines { 
do this is really defeating to a certain exter 
the purpose of section 12A of the Income Ta 
Act? 


Mr. Mansfield: This is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: It is facilitating the mailing | 
Canada of U.S. publications. 


Mr. Joel: That is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: I would be very interested 
knowing this. Could you get that figure befo 
eight o’clock this evening when the Honour) 
ble Eric Kierans is coming as a witness? 


Mr. Mansfield: I would have to call 1} 
Department. 


Mr. Fortier: I would be interested to see 
you get the same figure that he will give us. | 


Mr. Mansfield: I will do that. 


Senator Beaubien: Mr. Mansfield, this ov- 
flow which is costing the Canadian Post Ofi 
$4 million—does the American Post Office 
any way do anything for us which wo 
reciprocate in any way? 


Mr. Mansfield: No. | 


Senator Beaubien: It is just a one vy 
strect? Do they not take a loss on matell 
they distribute for us? 
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_ Mr. Mansfield: Well, there is certainly so 
j much more coming this way than there is 
going the other way. 


| Mr. Fortier: As an Association, do you 
‘know how many of your members actually 
‘avail themselves of this privilege in the 
United States? 


| Mr. Mansfield: I don’t think we have any 
‘that do this. 


Mr. Marchand: No, we do not have that 
figure for the business press. The Post Office 
has the figures for the total. Mr. Kierans 
might know the answer. 


Senator Sparrow: But do you have... 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Everett is 
still the questioner. Is this a supplementary 
juestion Senator Sparrow? 


| Senator Sparrow: Well, they are making 
he statement that the Canadian Post Office is 
ubsidizing the American magazines for 
vostal rates. Is this in fact what is happening? 


_ Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 


_The Chairman: May I remind the Honoura- 
ile Senators that we are seeing the Postmas- 
er General this evening, not this afternoon. 


'Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, the evi- 
ence on which we base the questions for the 
ostmaster General often comes from people 
ke this. 


_The Chairman: Yes, I take Senator Ever- 
Ws point except that it has been said twice 
ere this afternoon that we will have to get 
te information from the Post Office. 


‘Senator Everett: You say that most of 
our Canadian business publications are dis- 
ibuted under the qualified circulation 
‘stem. Do you know how many are not? 


‘Mr. Mansfield: Well, Senator, we have a 
embership of 132 publications and we have 
8s than ten that are paid. We have less than 
‘n that get the statutory rate. The remainder 
‘€ on the regulatory rate. 


Senator Everett: Do you have any non- 
lofit Association belonging to your Associa- 


im? 
_ Mr. Mansfield: Yes, quite a number. 


1 nator Everett: Would any of the ten be 
Tn-profit? 
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Mr. Mansfield: Canadian Business, which is 
published by the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce is a paid statutory publication. 


Senator Everett: Well, that is a non-profit 
organization under the meaning of the Post 
Office Rules and Regulations. You say they 
get the special rate? 


Mr. Mansfield: I beg your pardon Senator. 
Since the new rates came in they are third 
class. 


Senator Evereit: They are third class? 
Mr. Mansfield: That is correct. 


Senator Everett: Can you give me your 
understanding of the difference between 
second class statutory, second class regulatory 
and third class? Are you saying that the 
regulatory rate applies only to those maga- 
zines that distribute under the qualified circu- 
lation system? 


Mr. Mansfield: The regulatory rate applies 
to any publication that has less than 50 per 
cent of its circulation paid. 


Senator Everett; Which is what we call a 
qualified circulation. 


Mr. Mansfield: That is correct. 


Senator Evereti: And that is the three, two, 
two... 


Mr. Mansfield: The three, two, two—it 
amounts to 17 cents per pound, depending on 
the weight of the publication. 


Senator Everett: Well, could you tell me 
what the third class rate is? 


Mr. Mansfield: Well, I am quite sure it is 
five cents for the first two ounces, Senator, 
and I think it is three cents for each succeed- 
ing two ounces. 


Senator Everett: In the case of the Canadi- 
an business press they would be five cents 
and... 


Mr. Mansfield: And three cents for each 
additional two ounces. All Association publi- 
cations fall in that category. 


Senator Everett: That is a help. Thank you. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you as a group have any 
members—I think the question was asked but 
I don’t know whether the answer was given. 
Do you have any member magazine which 
now is charged third class rate? 
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Mr. Mansfield: Yes, we have quite a 
number of them. 

Mr. Fortier: Those are the Association 
publications? 


Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 
Mr. Fortier; And the number is? 


Mr. Mansfield: I have my list here—there 
are ten. 


Mr. Fortier: Has any one of those publica- 
tions gone out of existence since they were 
transferred from second class to third class 
rates? 


Mr. Mansfield: None of these particular 
publications, none of these ten, but there are 
quite a number of Association publications 
which have. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, we are aware of that, but 
I wondered if any of those which belong to 
your Association had been forced out of 
business? 


Mr, Marchand: None that I can think of. 
The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Evereit: In paragraph 14, page 5, 
starting with the first sentence there: 


“We feel that the regulatory rate applied 
to these qualified circulation business 
publications—three cents for the first two 
ounces, two cents for each additional two 
ounces or fraction thereof, per copy—is 
excessive when compared with the statu- 
tory bulk rate of four and a half cents 
per pound.” 

I thought the statutory rate was five cents a 

pound and two cents apiece? 


Mr. Mansfield; Well, Senator, it will be five 
cents a pound as of March of next year. They 
imposed the rate in three stages, four cents a 
pound for the first year, four and a half cents 
for the second year, and five cents a pound 
for the third year. 


Senator Everett: But the two cents apiece 
applies? 


Mr. Mansfield: That is correct. Two cents as 
a minimum. 


The Chairman: Two cents as a minimum? 
Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: You stated in your verbal 
evidence at' the beginning of this hearing that 
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the business press should not receive subsi- 
dies. You are paying your own way. Have 
you any figures to support that contentior 
that you are paying your own way? 


Mr. Mansfield: Individual publishers have 
figures and, Mr. Chairman, are we allowed tc 
call anyone from the audience? | 


The Chairman: Well, we will be dealing 
with the individual publishers tomorrow. Ir 
fairness to them, they are expecting to he 
called tomorrow rather than today. 


Mr. Mansfield: Well, it will be hard for m¢ 
to give you an across-the-board answer. hl 
other words, I can’t speak for individua 
members and give you a general answer 
that, but certainly Maclean-Hunter anc 
Southam, when they come here tomorrow} 
should be able to give you some answer tt) 
that question. 


The Chairman: Well, if Senator Everet) 
feels that it would be useful for him to knoy 
today and if those people wish to say some 
thing, I don’t mean to limit them. Would yo! 
like them to comment on it? 


Senator Everett: No, it was just a statemen 
that Mr. Marchand made. 


Mr. Marchand: Well, I could just give 
general consensus of opinion amongst th 
publishers. A couple of years ago the Pos 
Office people gave us unofficially a figure o 
4.6 cents per copy as a distribution cost. Now 
this was unofficial so I don’t want to let thi 
be the end-all and we, checking back throug) 
our membership, have found that the greate 
number of our publications are paying unde 
the new rates upwards of five, or six, 0 
seven, or as high as 19 cents, and in a fev! 
cases 25 cents per copy for distribution. Wo 
without going into a very detailed survey i 
this, we assume, fairly accurately I may sa} 
that we are paying our own way. We assum) 
that we are paying our own way and mor 
Here we are talking about the members ¢ 
the CBP—the Canadian Business Press. Ww 
know that outside, some of the very smal 
very light publications might not, but here w, 
are talking relative to a minimum. The min 
mum is too low. There are all kinds of thing 
that have to be taken into consideration. 


Senator Everett: But the average weigl 
would indicate it is too low? 


Mr. Marchand: It brings us over the co 
that we feel we should pay. 


4 
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Senator Everett: Well, there seems to be a 
_ bit of a conflict in your submission—in your 
| verbal submission you made the point that 
_ you should not be subsidized, but in Mr. 

Glassford’s submission he states that the 
| B.P.E.A. feels that all Canadian business pub- 

lications should be allowed the statutory 
second class mailing rates which would vary 
_ from four to five cents a pound depending on 
_ the time, and you say after March it will be 
_ five cents a pound. In that case you wouldn’t 
_be paying your own way, would you? 


ool 


Mr. Marchand: Well, if we were brought 
down to that point. But I think the point that 
the CBP makes is that we don’t like the 
discrimination that some are getting subsidies 
_and some are not. We don’t like the fact that 
We are paying our own way and other publi- 
‘cations are not. 


Senator Evereti: Well, speaking of these 
subsidies you singled out Time and Reader’s 
Digest and suggested that they are getting a 
subsidy that you are not. Are they the only 

- people that you are concerned about, or are 
_ there others? 


Mr, Marchand: Well, 
holders are. Not all, 
_ their own way. 


all statutory rate 
but some are paying 


Mr. Fortier: Do you consider Time and 
Reader’s Digest competitors of yours or any 
‘of your member publications? 


_ Mr. Marchand: Well, Time particularly 


would be a competitor to some of our finan- 
‘cial and business publication members. Read- 
ers Digest would be a competitor too, of 
course, in the other consumer areas. 


Mr. Mansfield: Time magazine carries a fair 
amount of advertising which could be carried 
by my member publications. 


Mr. Marchand: Very much SO, we have a 
lot of proof of this. 


| Senator Everett: Well, I wonder if they 
‘ould enlarge on that because I would have 
‘hought that while you could carry it it would 
2e unlikely that the advertiser would use a 
dusiness publication as a substitute for Time 
nagazine. 


_ Mr. Mansfield: Well, there is a fair amount 
£ advertising that carried in Time maga- 
me, but it is also carried in business 
yublications. 


The Chairman: Could you give us some 
‘Xamples? 
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Senator Everett: Well, if you use the quali- 
fied circulation presumably you are going for 
the most part to the dealer, or the reader, or 
wholesaler, whereas Time presumably would 
be directed more towards the consumer. It 
seems to me that if I were advertising I would 
use Time as a consumers’ magazine. 


Mr. Mansfield: It is also used for a general 
business publication. In other words, it is a 
publication which is read by businessmen. It 
also could be said that it is competitive with 
one of Mr. Joel’s publications, The Executive. 


Mr. Joel: It is competitive, Senator, with a 
number of publications. Most are, but we 
dont’ mind that type of competition. That is 
fine as long as the starting point of the race is 
exactly at the same point. This is the point 
that we would like to make. We think, as you 
do, that we have some special benefits to offer 
our readers because we zero in on readers 
and small groups in a specialized way and are 
writing just for them. There is no generality 
but only specialization. Time and Reader’s 
Digest received this rate which puts them in 
an advantageous position vis-a-vis us. At the 
same time they are competing in many 
instances in industrial companies’ advertising 
budgets with the business press. If you pick 
up any copy of Time magazine you will see 
exactly what I mean. If you turn the pages 
you will find industrial companies... 


The Chairman: Would you name a few just 
so we know what you mean? 


Mr. Joel: Companies? 


The Chairman: Well, kinds of advertisers, 
yes, that Senator Everett is talking about who 
use Time and who could conceivably use 
Reader’s Digest or others? 


Mr. Joel: ...You will find, let us say, 
Canadian Westinghouse advertising heavy 
equipment in Time magazine. Now, this may 
not be current—you asked me to name some- 
thing off hand. There may be advertising, and 
you will find it in Time magazine, for heavy 
equipment or perhaps trucks. Trucks is prob- 
ably a good example. We will carry that ad in 
a medium which is going to people who buy 
trucks and use trucks but Time magazine will 
go to people—presumably those people, but 
also to Ottawa housewives. I have nothing 
against Ottawa housewives, but they don’t 
buy trucks. 
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Senator Everett: Let me ask you this ques- 
tion. Presumably what you are saying is that 
a regulatory rate should be done away with. 
Is that right? As I understand it the regulato- 
ry rate applies to qualified circulation 
magazines. 


Mr. Marchand: Well, what we are saying is 
that there shouldn’t be any difference 
between a qualified or a paid circulation. We 
should start from there. 


Mr. Joel: We are not discussing what rate 
should be set but we are saying there should 
be no discrimination between those two. 


Senator Evereit: What about the discrimi- 
nation which exists between qualified circula- 
tion magazines published by profit-making 
organizations and those that are published by 
associations? 


Mr. Mansfield: Well, we think that that is 
discrimination against the Association publi- 
cations. We are so on record with the 
Postmaster-General. 


Mr. Marchand: We have told the Postmas- 
ter-General that it was not up to the Post 
Office to discriminate against them. If they 
had to be put on a par with commercial 
establishments, profit-making organizations, 
income tax people should go in and tax their 
profit like commercial establishments. It is up 
to the Income Tax Department, not the Post 
Office, to do such a thing. 


Senator Evereti: So what you are suggest- 
ing is there should be one rate—a second 
class rate? 


Mr. Mansfield: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. Joel: And there should be consistency 
too in the handling of foreign publications. 


Senator Everett; By what means? 


Mr. Joel: Well, as to the American publica- 
tions with overflow circulation in Canada. 


Senator Everett: 
suggesting? 


Mr. Joel: I think there should probably be 
some international regulation by the Interna- 
tional Post Office Organization which deals 
with those things. 


What means are you 


Senator Evereti: Well, there is an interna- 
tional regulation that a country handles the 
other country’s mail free. 
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Mr. Joel: Yes, but I think in a case like this | 
that it is an obvious injustice and hardship, : 
where there are publications coming into 
Canada from the United States, but practical- | 
ly none going the other way. There should be | 
some equity established. : 

| 


Mr. Mansfield: That regulation does not 
apply to parcel post, Senator, by the way. 
They do have terminal payments for fourth 
class mail. 


| 
Senator Everett: I see. | 


Mr. Mansfield: In other words, there is a | 
measurement taken and a repayment made | 
between the countries. / 


| 

Senator Everett: You are saying that a | 

measurement could be taken in such a case as 
this? 


Mr. Mansfield: It could be and this, by the 
way, was one of the recommendations in the | 
O’Leary Commission. This was one of Mr. | 
O’Leary’s recommendations. / 


Senator Evereti: You say, Mr. Marchand, 
that a number of business publications have | 
fallen by the wayside on account of the) 
increase in the postal rate and the reclassifi- | 
cation. Do you have any idea of how many or} 
what business publications have fallen by the) 
wayside? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, we know of a number 
ourselves. I could provide you with a list, but 
I don’t have one with me. 


Mr. Mansfield: I have such a list. 


Senator Evereti: Could we have one before 
eight o’clock tonight? | 
Mr, Marchand: About 35 publications. 
Mr. Mansfield: I have been providing the 
Post Office with such a list, by the way. 


Senator Everett: Could you tell me what 
loss of circulation has been suffered by the 
business publications on account of the 


increase in postal rate and reclassification? | 


Mr. Marchand: Well, I don’t think we have 
those figures available for the Association’s 
publications. There have been a number you 
know of changes in frequency and in certain 
cases trimming down circulation in some 


areas, but we have no figures. 


Senator Everett: You say on page 8 of your 
brief: 
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“Member publishers welcome the pro- 

posed improvement in the Post Office 

organization and procedures as they must 

rely completely on the Post Office for 

distribution of their publications.” 
Could you explain that? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, let us say that there 
have been changes that have been discussed 
‘for a number of years. They are now going 
into the possibility of the Post Office being 
changed to a Crown corporation. If it can help 
to expedite things and make the service 
More cost-conscious—I wouldn’t say profita- 
ble—but certainly more efficient—this is an 
area in which we have a particular concern. 
We feel that in the last couple of years, since 
some of the changes have come about, the 
service is not better. We are paying much 
higher rates and the service has deteriorated, 
particularly for second and third class rates. 
Publications were distributed before within 
five days or four days most of the time, now 
it takes anywhere from eight to 15 days. We 
are getting a service which is much worse 
than it ever has been. 


_ Senator Evereit: Well, this is a hope that 
you are expressing here, is that correct? 


| Mr. Marchand: Yes. 


| Mr. Fortier: To what extent do you do the 
ost Office’s job? 


_Mr. Marchand: Well, members of our 
Association are working very, very closely, 
xceptionally closely with the Post Office. As 

matter of fact, some of our publications will 
reak down by area as small as a city area 
1, I have been told, practically a walk in 
ome of the publications. Generally, it is by 
 ostal zone throughout the country, through- 
ut Canada. 


_ Senator Beaubien: You bag them? 


_ Mr. Marchand: Oh yes, definitely. 


Senator Beaubien: This is all done by you? 


Mr. Marchand: Oh yes, definitely, this is all 
me before it goes to the Post Office, so we 


2a lot of the preliminary sorting. 
\ 


Mr. Fortier: Did you do that before this 
crease in the postal rates? 


Mr. Marchand: Yes. 


- Senator Beaubien: You have always done 
% 


| 
qa 
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Mr. Marchand: Well, most of us have done 


it. Some have intensified that and some who 
weren’t doing it are doing it now. 


Mr. Fortier: With one publication which 
you don’t need to name, would you give us 
the whole route from your printing shop all 
the way through to the final destination? All 
the way to the reader? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, I don’t know if I could 
give you a thorough sample. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, we would like to know 
the service that the Post Office renders to 
your publications. 


Mr. Marchand: Well, I believe that one of 
our gentlemen here from the Association 
might be able to give us a routine. 


Mr. Fortier: 


Mr. Joel maybe could give us 
this. 


Mr. Joel: Well, if I understand your ques- 
tion, Mr. Fortier, you want to know what we 
do and what the Post Office does? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, please. 


Mr. Joel: Well, the magazines at the printer 
when they come off the bindery are bundled 
and sorted according to the postal zone and 
down to—and Mr. Marchand is correct in 
this—down to as sharp a detail as postal 
walks in some cases, They are delivered in 
that form, in that bulk to the post Office. 


Mr. Fortier: To one of the registered post 
offices? 


Mr. Joel: Yes. They are delivered in that 
form. 


Senator Everett: Are they sometimes deliv- 
ered in that form to the railway stations? 


Mr. Joel: I don’t know. 
Mr. Marchand: I believe So. 
Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 


Mr. Joel: From that point on I can’t answer 
for any other part of the process. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, if they are bundled in 
that way to the extent that one bundle would 
include only those magazines which would be 
distributed by one postman... 


Mr. Joel: Well, this isn’t universally the 
case. I am not trying to suggest that this 
happens in all cases because obviously there 
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are different needs and different require- 
ments. However, it does go down to that fine 
a detail. 


Mr. Fortier: This would require a fair 
amount of co-operation between the Post 
Office and the individual publications? 


Mr. Joel: The Post Office, we have found, 
has been most co-operative, and we with 
them, and in the operation of our relationship 
there has been very little complaint about it 
over the years. 


Mr. Fortier: Supposing we were faced with 
increased postal rates you would reply to the 
Post Office “Fine, but you bundle them now.” 
What would be the post office’s reaction do 
you think? 


Mr. Joel: I would hate to tell you. 


Mr. Fortier: In other words, what I am 
saying is, since when have you been bundling 
at the request of the Post Office? 


My. Marchand: It would be 15 years at 
least. 


Mr. Joel: That is a long time. 


Senator Everett: The Post Office suggests 
that it is merely trying to cover its cost in 
such rates as the regulatory rates. Had the 
Association or any of its members estimated 
the actual cost to the Post Office of distribut- 
ing a magazine or business publication? 


Mr. Mansfield: It is rather difficult to figure 
that out, Senator. You actually have to be 
inside the Post Office to know what is 
happening. 


Mr. Joel: It is a factor of the service. This 
is why it is difficult to answer. Is the particu- 
lar magazine going to be handled when it is 
convenient to a given sub-post office as hap- 
pens, or is it going to be handled on a basis of 
when it was received and work put into it 
then? 


Mr. Fortier: Has the service by the Post 
Office improved in the last 15 years? 


- Joel; No. 
. Marchand: It has deteriorated. 


. Fortier; You are paying a great deal 
more? 


Mr. Marchand: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: For this deteriorated service? 
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Mr. Marchand: Yes. We feel it is not the 
users’ fault if the equipment and methods of 
the Post Office are not up to par and we 
shouldn’t be made to pay for it. 


Senator Evereti: If a publication bundles 
the mail, delivers it to the railway station and 
so sorts it in the bundling that it is broken 
down to postal walks, what is the cost content 
to the Post Office? I assume it is the freight 
rate? 


Mr. Joel: I am sure there are other costs 
there, Senator. | 


Senator Everett: Do you know what they 
are? 
Mr. Joel: No, I am not in the Post Office. 


The Chairman: Well, Senator, that is a 
questicn we can look into tonight. 


Mr. Fortier: It is evident as one looks at 
these new rates that it is cheaper from a 
postal rate point of view to decrease the size 
of the magazine by so much as one ounce or 
one-tenth of an ounce. Given that premise, 
which we both understand, could we find out 
what number of pages are involved in one-| 
tenth of an ounce of standard size magazine 
of say 84 by 11 inches? What does that 
represent at one-tenth of an ounce? 


Mr, Joel: How many pages? 
Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Joel: Again, there is an unknown fac- 
tor—the weight of the paper stock that is 
being used and it varies quite widely. It is 
difficult question and it is difficult to answei 
it. It might be one page if it is heavy stock. 


Senator Smith: Well, you are going to ust 
light stock now, aren’t you? 


Mr, Joel: We sure are. It might be twit 
pages. } 


Mr. Fortier: Well, that is the range that wi 
are talking about is it? 


Mr. Joel: Yes. I suppose—I don’t know i 
we have any answer, but it could be as mucl 
as four or five pages. This of course would bi 
the case if it is extremely light stock. 


Mr. Fortier: To your knowledge has an) 
member of your publications attempted to di 
this? | 


Mr. Joel: Oh, yes. 
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_ Mr. Fortier: Trying to beat them at their 
own game? 


Mr. Joel: We are trying to maintain some 
proper ratio in our costs. A portion of our 
costs has to be assessed with the postal 
delivery. 


_-Mr. Fortier: You must be doing a lot of 
weighing these days? 


f 
_ Mr. Marchand: Yes. 

Senator Smith: Mr. Joel, is it much more 
expensive to get the very fine paper? 


| Mr. Joel: No, it is not more expensive. It is 
im economy to us but there are some publica- 
ions in which very lightweight stock is not 
ieceptable. We don’t use it but we have to be 
yrepared to accept the higher postal cost that 


hat factor produces. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: You say on page 9 of your 
rief, item 30: 


“As it applies to the business press, the 
establishment of a Press Council would 
not be necessary.” 

Does that mean that you are not opposed to 


' press council for others but not for 
ourselves? 


1 


Mr. Marchand: Well, I don’t think we have 

ay strong views on this. Let us say that we 
on’t see any great advantages at this time 
r the business press. 


‘Senator Everett: Well, do you have a view 
gainst the concept of a press council? 


Mr. Marchand: No. 
Mr. Mansfield: No. 


Mr. Marchand: Well, there is no need for it 
ithe business press area. I think that is our 
lint, Senator. 


Senator Evereti: Well, if a plumber has a 
(mplaint against a plumbing magazine 
Wuldn’t a press council be useful for a place 
f him to lodge his complaint? 


\ 
Mr. Mansfield: Well, we receive very few 
fnplaints, Senator. I think that is the main 
Pant. 


Mr, Joel: There is an opportunity for the 
‘mber to air his complaints. A plumber can 
avays lodge his complaints with the letters 
the editor, and he is always invited to do 
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so, and you will find his letters in the busi- 
ness press. 


Senator Evereti: Well, I think that is right. 
I think every publisher has assured us that 
his particular organ everybody who wants to 
complain has an opportunity to complain with 
the letters to the editor, but the concept of a 
press council goes beyond that. This would be 
a sort of self-regulatory body that the public 
could complain to and where a formal hear- 
ing would be held. I just can’t see why you 
would be opposed to it? 


Mr. Marchand: We are not opposed to it. I 
just said we had no strong views about it. 
Maybe we could change our minds and say 
yes it would be good. We would be prepared 
to change. Right at the moment, we don’t feel 
there is a great need for it so we feel that we 
are not very strongly in favour of it but we 
are not against it. 


Mr. Fortier: In those countries where there 
are press councils in Europe, do you know 
whether or not they have jurisdiction over 
business publications? 


The Chairman: Mr. 


familiar with that? 


Mansfield, are you 


Mr. Mansfield: Well, I think the British do 
have a member of the business press on the 
press council board. 


The Chairman: We have the business press 
Editors’ Association present and we are going 
to call on them in just a few moments, but 
perhaps before we do could I just ask our 
guests a question? Mr. Marchand, how long 
have you been in the business press business, 
if you will pardon that phraseology? 


Mr. Marchand: Oh, thirteen years. 
The Chairman: Mr. Deragon? 

Mr. Deragon: Twenty-nine years. 
The Chairman: Mr. Joel? 

Mr. Joel: Thirteen years. 

The Chairman: Mr. Mansfield? 
Mr. Mansfield: Seventeen years. 


The Chairman: So you have had a lot of 
experience collectively. 


Mr. Marchand: Yes. 


The Chairman: May I ask you this: Have 
any of you ever been editors of a business 
publication? 
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Mr. Mansfield: I have. 

Mr. Marchand: No. 

The Chairman; Mr. Deragon? 
Mr. Deragon: Yes. 


The Chairman: And what publication if 
you don’t mind my asking? 


Mr. Deragon: Canadian Industrial Equip- 
ment News. 


The Chairman: Mr. Joel? 
Mr. Joel: No. 


The Chairman: One thing that strikes me 
about your business, and I put this to you Mr. 
Marchand, is that it seems strange that the 
managers from the business side—as I under- 
stand it and please correct me if I am 
wrong—select or determine who the editors 
will be. Is that true?- 


Mr. Marchand: You mean on a particular 
publication? 


The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Marchand: Well, management will hire, 
yes—publishers will hire editors. 


The Chairman: Well, but on the average 
publication don’t you have an advertising 
person appointing or recommending an 
editor? 


Mr. Marchand: No, not necessarily. 
The Chairman: Well, what happens then? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, in many of our houses 
here, some of the top management people 
have been editors in their own right and have 
come up through the ranks. 


The Chairman: Well, aren’t those excep- 
tions to the rule? 


Mr. Marchand: Not really exceptions. Not 
in that sense. There may be one out of a 
hundred. 


The Chairman: So the editors are in no 
sense second-class citizens then? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, we like to think not. 


The Chairman: Well, I am going to ask 
them when they come here—on the average 
business paper who makes the most money, 
the editor or the advertising manager? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, sometimes the editor 
and sometimes the advertising manager. 
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The Chairman: Well, on the average? 


Mr. Marchand: Well, the advertisin; 
manager very often—well, I don’t know. 


The Chairman: I am a former advertisin; 
salesman... 


Mr. Marchand: I can’t say. This is some 
thing which is difficult for me to answer but 
would say generally, they wouldn’t be too fa 
apart. 


Mr. Joel: It is not difficult for me ft 


answer. 


The Chairman: Well, would you care t 
answer it then? 


| 
| 
) 


Mr. Joel: The editor today makes mor 
money than the advertising representative. 
would say he makes about the same or poss’ 
bly less than—the editor does—than what w 
call, in most member companies, an Mie 
ing manager, which is a rank above. | 


The Chairman: Well, let us just take one ¢ 
your publications. Let us take—oh, let m 
just choose one at random here—“Sportiv 
Goods News. Are you familiar with that pa) 
ticular publication? 


Mr. Marchand: No. 


The Chairman: Well, all I really want © 
know is how many people would sell adve 
tising for that publication? | 


Mr. Joel: Possibly one or two, I wou 
guess. 


The Chairman: Well, there would be < 
advertising manager and an advertising sale 
man and an editor and that would be ti 
team, would it? 


Mr. Joel: No, it wouldn’t even be that, 
don’t think in that particular case. If it | 
small company, you would probably have} 
doubling in brass of the general manager 
the company who is also either editor’ 
director or advertising director, as the ca 
may be. If you took one of the Maclea 
Hunter or Southam National Business pub) 
cations, it could be different. 


The Chairman: Well, take Canadian Fore 
Industries—that is one of yours? 


Mr. Joel: Yes. 


The Chairman: With Canadian Fort: 
Industries, there would be an editor? 
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Mr. Joel: There would be an editor and an 
assistant editor and an editorial assistant in 
| that case—a full time staff of three. 


The Chairman: And how many on the 
_advertising staff are there? 


Mr. Joel: On the advertising side there 
would be an advertising manager and an 
advertising salesman. 
| The Chairman: Now, would that advertis- 
ing manager sell advertising for any of the 
other Southam publications? 


Mr. Joel: Well, he might in fact have a 
responsibility across the two publications, but 
generally I would think not. 


' The Chairman: The advertising salesman 
would though? 


Mr. Joel: The advertising salesman would 
not. He would be only responsible for that 
one publication. This is of course as a general 
rule. 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t want to pro- 
long this discussion because perhaps I am get- 
ting into areas which I will be talking about 
tomorrow with the other companies, and I 
know that the Business Press Editors Associa- 
tion are waiting. Mr. Fortier, do you have one 
final question? 


Mr. Fortier: I feel compelled to ask this and 
[ am not trying to be mean or facetious in 
any way, but after two hours of listening and 
qaving read the brief, I would like to know 
what role do you really play as an Associa- 
ion? In other words, would the business press 
dublications field be less healthy if you as an 
Association were to disappear? 


_ Mr. Marchand: Well, we think so. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Fortier, that is a 
wretty vague question. It could take until five 
Yelock for the witness to answer. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I am not satisfied that 

here has been an answer yet, either in the 
vritten brief or the verbal presentation of a 
“sitive service which is rendered by this 
\ssociation to the member publications. I 
on’t think Mr. Mansfield agrees with this, 
ut unfortunately I don’t think in the last two 
ours we had had any answer given by the 
\Ssociation. 


Mr. Joel: You will have that, Mr. Fortier, 

1 the next presentation from the Business 

ress Editors’ Association which is a compo- 

ent part of the Canadian Business Press. 
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Mr. Fortier: It is a division of the Canadian 
Business Press Association? 


Mr. Joel: That is right. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, they are only the editors, 
though. 


Mr. Joel: Well, I am only citing one compo- 
nent of the industry of the Canadian Business 
Press which are the editors. All I am going to 
say is in a very restrictive way that the Busi- 
ness Press Editors’ Association, I would sug- 
gest, has a contribution to the authority, if 
you like, of the Canadian Business Press. 


The Chairman: Well, I think there is a very — 
important point here for clarification. The 
Business Press Editors, who we are going to 
hear from in a moment or two, are a compo- 
nent part of the Canadian Business Press 
industry or of the Canadian Business Press 
Association? 


Mr. Joel: Association. 

The Chairman: They are? 

Mr. Joel: Yes. 

Fortier: Not legally? 

Joel: Well, they are not illegal. 


Fortier; What is the 
between the two Associations? 


association 


Mr. Marchand: As an answer to your ques- 
tion and maybe as a final answer, maybe Mr. 
Mansfield could give you an idea of the types 
or the number of committees that this 
Association has and the type or work that 
they do. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I think it is a very 
important question. 


The Chairman: May I suggest, Mr. Mans- 
field, in the interest of time that you highlight 
that document and perhaps you could table 
it? 

Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 

The Chairman: Please go ahead. 


Mr. Mansfield: We do have seven standing 
committees and these operate in the areas of: 
Advertising; Public Relations—this is a pro- 
motion of our industry as opposed to other 
media; Publishing costs; General Practices— 
by the way this question of the members 
subscribing to a standards of practice within 
the organization is to upgrade the industry 
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and this is of course one major benefit of 
membership; Research; Circulation; and Cir- 
culation Policies. This is the kind of work 
that does go on. It is a committee working 
organization and the individual members 
benefit from the work of these committees. 


Mr. Fortier: It seems to me in the Associa- 
tion brief that this should have been stressed 
because you are here as representing the 
Association and we are limited in our ques- 
tioning although, we have perhaps gone far 
afield. 


Mr, Joel: You are quite right. 


The Chairman: Well, gentlemen, notwith- 
standing Mr. Fortier’s comment, I think we 
are all grateful that you have been here—nor 
am I putting his comment down because it is 
perfectly valid. We are delighted that you 
have been here and I hope that you stay for 
the next presentation, and indeed I hope that 
you stay tomorrow and hear the companies. 


May I say to the Senators that I am going 
to adjourn for exactly five minutes. 


—A short recess. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, if I 
may call this meeting back to order. 


The second brief we are going to receive 
this afternoon is from the Business Press Edi- 
tors’ Association. Perhaps without any further 
formality I could introduce the people who 
are present. Sitting on my immediate right is 
Mr. Bruce Glassford who is the President of 
the Business Press Editors’ Association. He is 
also the editor of Modern Power and Engi- 
neering which is a Maclean-Hunter publica- 
tion. Sitting on his right is Mr. George Keefe, 
the First Vice President of the Business Press 
Editors’ Association and the editor of Canadi- 
an Industrial Equipment News which is a 
publication of National Business Publications 
Limited. On Mr. Keefe’s right is Mr. Barry 
Kay who is the Chairman of the Toronto 
Chapter of the Business Press Editors’ 
Association. He is also editor of Canadian 
Paint and Finishing, which is a Maclean- 
Hunter Limited publication. On Mr. Kay’s 
right, and on my extreme right, is Mr. Alan 
Hewittson who is a director of the Association 
and a managing editor of Canadian Consulting 
Engineer which is a Southam business publi- 
cation. On my immediate left is Mr. Gilles 
Verronneau who is the Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the Association and the editor of Genie- 
Construction which is a Southam business 
publication. On my extreme left is Mrs. 
Doreen Sanders, director of the Business 
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Press Editors’ Association and editor of The 
Business Quarterly, a publication of the 
School of Business Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario. 


Now, as I understand it, instead of making 
any formal statement, Mr. Glassford simply 
wishes to give us a word of greeting and then 
instead of the usual formal 15 minute oral 
presentation, I understand there is a short 
slide presentation. 


Mr. W. B. Glassford, President, Business 
Press Editors’ Association and Editor, Modern 
Power and Engineering: That is right. What I 
felt we should do today by means of a slide 
presentation was to explain the performance, 
and influence an impact of the business press 
in Canada as editors see it. After that we 
would be very happy to answer questions 
about this brief and in our role as representa- 
tives of the B.P.E.A. And on areas not cov- 
ered in the brief we would be very happy tc 
give our views on any subjects which you 
would care to raise. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr 
Glassford. | 
—(Slide presentation commenced at 4.53 p.m 
and continued until 5 p.m.) | 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Glassford 
Do you wish to add anything at this point? 


Mr. Glassford: No. 


| 


The Chairman: I believe Senator Petten i 
going to begin the questioning this afternoor' 
| 


Senator Petien: Thank you very much, Mi 
Chairman. | 

Mr. Glassford, I am going to start off I hop) 
on a little lighter note than my colleague di: 
about Saint John. I won’t tell you how t 
spell Saint John, however. It has been ver’ 
noticeable among the business press editor 
that there is a very high proportion of jout! 
nalists from Great Britain. Is there any pai) 
ticular reason for this? 


Mr. Glassford: I think this is a cycle Ww 
went through a number of years back and | 
think the proportion is probably decreasin 
somewhat now. It was just a matter of availé 
bility of trained journalists at that time. 4 
that point there were not the trained journa 
ists in Canada. | 


Senator Petten: You say one of the obje( 
tives of B.P.E.A. is “to maintain ethical stal 
dards of conduct in the practice of busine) 
journalism.” Now, how do you go about se 
ting these standards? 


} 


| 
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Mr. Glassford: That is a very good question 
because we do have a little problem here on 
jthe other point. We have specified very dis- 
tinetly that it is not the purpose of this 
organization to interfere with or in any way 
take away from the members editorial 
‘independence. That is in the constitution, but 
I would not say that we are enforcing ethical 
standards other than by a continuing program 
of education and example of achievements of 
what is going on in the business press. 


' Senator Petien: You don’t police it or 
‘ollow it up in any way. You just tell your 
members to abide by what you say in your 
sonstitution? 


| Mr. Glassford: This is correct. 


. Senator Petten: There is no check on what 
hey do? 


Mr. Glassford: No. 


_Senator Petten: Another one of the objec- 
ives given is to “help develop a higher stand- 
rd of business leadership.” Now, would you 
‘ke to expand on that a little bit? Are you 
uggesting that the leadership is not very 
igh at the present time? 


Mr. Glassford: Not at all really. I think, 
asically, the examples we have just cited in 
ie film here—the Wilson Memorial Awards 
mitest winners—we have established this 
wntest as an incentive really to encourage 
le business press editors to take leadership 
dsitions and to really lead their industry. We 
ave cited specific cases in the film where 
lis has taken place. 


Senator Petten: In the case of pollution, you 
‘ing it to the attention of the public more 
an anyone else? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes, to bring it to the public 
it also to our own members really. As far as 
‘e€ editors are concerned, we try to educate 
id to interchange the information and 
chievements that we have in the business 
less. I think this is really our main function, 


Senator Peiten: Section 4 points out that 
tg publishers’ Association finances at least 
‘ne of the activities of the B.P.E.A. Does 
IP.E.A. charge fees to its members? Maybe 


ju should answer the first part of that ques- 
tn first. 


Mr, Glassford: In one Way or another the 
Fblishers finance everything we do, only 


keause of the way the Business Press Editors 
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Association functions. The fees that are 
charged by B.P.E.A. to attend are ultimately 


reimbursed to the other employees. 


Senator Petten: They cover the cost of the 
whole business. You don’t have an annual 
budget as such? 


Mr. Glassford: Actually we do. We operate 
on a $1,500 grant for overhead expenses 
really from CBP to cover the operating 
expenses of B.P.E.A., but normally the bulk 
of our funds come from the functions that we 
operate and for which we charge fees. 


Senator Petten: Well, for example a regis- 
tration fee. You don’t charge a fee as such for 
your Association? 


Mr. Glassford: No, not an annual fee. This 
is what the grant from CBP replaces, really. 
Otherwise, we would have to charge individu- 
al members individual membership fees. 


Senator Petien: Well, the point I am trying 
to get at is, doesn’t this put you under a bit of 
an obligation to the people who employ you? 


I am not suggesting they do, but I am just 
asking. 


Mr. Glassford: No, I don’t feel it does. Basi- 
cally the way I feel as far as B.P.E.A. is 
concerned is that we have been set up as part 
of CBP to encourage and to improve the 
editorial function in the business press. How 
we do it, you know, is left strictly up to us. 


The Chairman: Well, following Senator 
Petten’s question, does it ever happen that 
you disagree with CBP? 


Mr. Glassford: Very strongly. 


The Chairman: Can 


you give us any specif- 
ic examples? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, for example, a very 
minor point is in the difference between the 
two briefs here. 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Fortier thinks 
that is a major point. 


Mr. Glassford: Well, for example, on the 
postal rates. I have suggested really that we 
should enjoy statutory rates but my point is 
not necessarily in terms of dollars and cents. 
What I am suggesting is that the business 
press get a statutory rate. This of course is to 
say that it would not necessarily increase or 
decrease our postage costs, but from the 
editorial point of view of eliminating the 
possible hazards that we view as editors of 
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having the publisher eliminate editorial pages 
strictly to reach a specific step in the postal 
scale. 


The Chairman: Well, as you point out that 
is a difference in approach and I agree with 
you, but do you ever differ with them in 
terms of something which is more meaningful 
and not just about some exterior matter? Do 
you ever disagree with them about some 
matter that affects you vitally? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, again, could you give 
us an example? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, for example, last year 
we had an election in which basically the 
existing executive proposed in effect to dis- 
band B.P.E.A. as it was presently constituted 
and to form a voluntary organization outside 
of C.B.P. The membership voted it down and 
this was a case where the executive of 
B.P.E.A. at that time were taking a position 
directly contrary obviously to the expressed 
intention of C.B.P. 


The Chairman: Do you use a general mana- 
ger to do your work. 


Mr. Glassford: Right. 


Senator Peitten: In section 18 you discuss 
the leadership role of the business editor. 


Mr. Glassford: Right. 


Senator Petten: You state that many editors 
have played major parts in promoting indus- 
try actions that ignore short-term, advantages 
in favour of the public interest. Which do you 
consider to be the business editor’s primary 
responsibility if the public’s interest and the 
special interest of the industry conflict? In 
some particular magazine for instance? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, I think we have a 
fairly long history of standing for the nation- 
al interest. This is, of course, aside from the 
special interest of the industry. Primarily 
because I think the business press editor takes 
a longer term view and possibly a little 
broader scope than necessarily the industry 
he serves, as in the case of pollution. My 
readers—I happen to be serving an industrial 
audience—are interested in profits. They are 
interested in petroleum pollution only as far 
as they have to be and if it affects their 
profits. I have been waging very strong cam- 
paigns, as have most of the other publications 
over the years, urging them to increase their 
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activities in this area. This is despite the fac 
that in the opinion of the industry this is nc 
necessarily desirable or essential at this point 


Senator Petten: Have you ever had a prot 
lem with, say, one of your advertisers wh 
happens to be in the same field? He is advei 
tising and you disagree with this. Have yo 
ever had any pressure brought to bear on yo 
by the people who are paying for these ads? | 


Mr. Glassford: Well, I think every edit 
here has had a case of this nature. 


Senator Petten: The sort of thing; “W 
don’t want you to print this’? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. . 
Senator Petten: So it has happened? | 
} 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 
| 
The Chairman: Do you succumb? 


Mr, Glassford: No. 
The Chairman: Never? 


Mr. Glassford: No, I can’t think of a ca) 
where I have succumbed. I have always be} 
given full management backing. 


The Chairman: What would B.P.E.A. do: 
it found out a member had succumbed to tl: 
kind of pressure? 


Mr. Glassford: Under the constitution » 
have two conflicting items and I can’t think 
a way that B.P.E.A. would act in this area. | 


The Chairman: What about the reve: 
kind of pressure? What do you do when yl 
find an editor who has written an article 1 
the request of a space salesman because } 
advertiser has purchased several pages? . 
{ 

Mr. Glassford: I don’t know. I have ner 
had that happen to me. 


The Chairman: That doesn’t happen eithe, 


Mr. Glassford: No, not in my case. I dcit 
know if any of the other members— | 


Mr. Barry Kay, Chairman, Toronto Chi- 
ter, Business Press Editors’ Association ¢ 
Editor, Canadian Paint and Finishing: I thk 
it is fair to say that the sales staffs of certél- 
ly the larger houses are now sophisticated 
the point where they not only would not 0 
it, they do not want to do it. One of thi 
main selling points is editorial integrity ‘' 
editorial leadership which is obvious to © 
sales staff, and I would hope, to the lese 
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majority of the advertisers. We cannot main- 
tain a position within our field if we succumb 
to blandishments from advertisers. 


| Mr. Glassford: I have brought along our 
editorial manual which points out that all 
editorial features should be planned expressly 
jor the reader. No editor should be asked to 
yrovide editorial coverage for any specific 
product in any specific issue on a basis in 
which to obtain advertising. There is no place 
n our editorial columns for material that is 
ntended to specifically serve advertising pur- 
yoses, unless it fully serves the readers’ 
yurpose. 


The Chairman: Mr. Glassford, I don’t mean 

0 be cynical, but a long, long time ago I 
rorked for a weekly newspaper which has 
imilar standards but they were seldom 
dhered to. I am particularly interested in the 
omment of Mr. Kay because I think it would 
2em to indicate that this is a change in the 
ght direction. That is perhaps an unfair 
iing for me to say because I am implying 
iat it always wasn’t this way, but I can’t 
elp wondering if it wasn’t always this way, 
ad particularly in smaller publications. 
Owever, you don’t have to comment on 
tat—you have answered the question. 


Senator Petten: In section 19 you discuss 
e role of B.P.E.A. in developing a distinc- 
ve Canadian identity in business and indus- 
y. Now, does the Association take a position 
1 the increasing U.S. ownership in Canadian 
‘dustries? 


Mr. Glassford: No, I don’t think so. I don’t 
link this has ever been discussed. 


Senator Petten: 
sould? 


Mr. Glassford: Again, this is one of the 
é2as that I would not like to see B.P.E.A. tell 
1 members what to think. 


Don’t you think you 


Senator Petten: Well, can I read this section 
1 to you? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 


Senator Petten: It reads as follows: 


“Through this type of editorial leader- 
Ship, the Canadian Business Press and 
more particularly, members of Business 
Press Editors’ Association, play a major 
Tole in developing a distinctive Canadian 
identity in business and industry, and 
_ assist in the development of Canada as a 
nation.” 
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Now, when you sa ythat should you not be 
doing... 


Mr. Glassford: Well, I think the point I am 
making here really is if we did adopt an 
Association policy on this, really it would get 
down to making a judgment on individual 
situations. 


The Chairman: Well, you have adopted a 
policy. Senator Petten read it. How do you 
implement that policy? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, basically what I am 
saying is that the members of the Association, 
not B.P.E.A. are doing it because I feel that 
most of our members are very staunch 
Canadians. They are most interested in seeing 
the development of Canada and a stronger 
Canada. 


The Chairman: How do they do this? 
Mr. Glassford: Through their publications. 


The Chairman: Could you give us some 
examples—specific examples? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, referring to Mr. Ver- 
ronneaw’s editorial, for example. In his case— 
possibly you might explain, Gilles? 


The Chairman: Well, that was on public 
tenders in Quebec... 


Mr. Glassford: Yes, but the prime purpose 
and the reasoning behind it was the develop- 
ment of private contracting capabilities in the 
province that would be available for export 
and in other areas. Do I interpret you correct- 
ly, Gilles? 


Mr. Chairman: Would you care to comment 
on that, Mr. Verronneau? 


Mr. Gilles Verronneau, Immediate Past 
President, Business Press Editors’ Association 
and Editor, Génie-Construction: Well, this 
particular editorial applied to a regional 
problem, but I don’t know to what extent you 
can relate it to the point the Senator brought 
up. I would say that, at large, most of the 
trade and paper editors get involved in the 
particular industry or industries that their 
magazine serves sufficiently to be able to cru- 
sade or promote within that particular indus- 
try a Canadian identity for a national publi- 
cation or, in our case, a Quebec identity. 


The Chairman: What if Mr. Glassford, as 
an editor, has a publication which is in an 
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industry which is controlled by American 
interests. How then does he promote the 
Canadian identity? 


Mr. George Keefe, First Vice-President, 
Business Press Editors’ Association and 
Editor, Canadian Industrial Equipment News: 
I don’t necessarily say he does. In this case, in 
paragraph 19, he says that members of the 
Association have historically been very strong 
advocates of policy and programs which 
would achieve this end. 


Mr. Kay: I am an editor in an industry that 
is overwhelmingly controlled by the United 
States. 


The Chairman: What was that again? 


Mr. Kay: Canadian Paint and Finishing. 
We cover the Industrial coating industry and 
12 of our 14 Canadian companies are Ameri- 
can subsidiaries. My stock and trade has been 
flag raising as it has been for a great many 
other editors. I have worked for Maclean- 
Hunter Publications, none of which had com- 
petition in Canada, but all of which had fields 
varying in degree promoted by American 
magazines. American magazines sometimes 
gave attention to the Canadian industry, but 
very little in terms of what was going on and 
what was needed in the Canadian industry. 
We have devoted ourselves entirely to the 
Canadian industry and going to the stage 
where some stories emanate from the States 
and we make a supreme effort to apply them 
to Canadian situations. One case in particular 
was that paint and industrial research has 
always been funded by the Paint Research 
Institute, which is an American Institute with 
some Canadian association society members. 
However, the Canadian associations were 
providing a much larger percentage of sup- 
port to this institute than the moneys coming 
back into Canada. We campaigned vigorously, 
and I might say very unpopularly as far as 
the Americans were concerned, to have a re- 
search program or a branch of the Research 
Institute set up in Canada and we were suc- 
cessful. It is very much a long term proposi- 
tion, but it has had immediate advantages 
with the sponsorship of at least one more 
university program in coatings research, and 
another one coming up. This may or may not 
but probably not, have been sponsored by the 
institute had not the Canadian industry and 
ourselves brought the matters to the fore and 
made a fuss about it. 


It is simply a matter that we act as Canadi- 
ans, we devote ourselves to the Canadian 
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scene, we try to establish Canadian identit 
right across the industry. We have found 
feedback from the readers that it has bee 
very, very important to them, and this is @ 
the highest levels, even at the top manage 
ment of the American subsidiaries. They hay 
been very, very frustrated by having to d 
things the American way and having n 
Canadian identity. We have had letters an 
telephone calls and personnel meetings to g¢ 
this clear. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 
Senator Petten? | 


Senator Petten: The Toronto Public Librar 
surveys summarized in section 22 and sectic 
23 indicate that of 95 federal Governme: 
publications which were studied, they wei 
consulted very little by the profession) 
people they were intended to serve. Wou) 
you like to name some of these Governme)) 
publications? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, I don’t have that info 
mation with me. I included the information | 
it was given to me by the library. / 


Senator Petten: I was going to ask are th’ 


doing a poor job and what was wrong Wi 
them? However, there is not much point | 
asking if you don’t have the information. | 


The Chairman: You don’t know any | 
them at all, Mr. Glassford? 


Mr. Glassford: No, I don’t. 


The Chairman: Do any of you know any t 
them? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, this is just informati| 
that was sent to me. 


| 
The Chairman: Well, I imagine we can {i 
that information. ) 
Mr. Fortier. | 
| 


[Translation] ; 

Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, I should like> 
ask Mr. Verronneau a question. I shall wait) 
see if simultaneous translation is be 
provided. 


You are a Past President of the Busins 
Press Editors Association, are you not? 


Mr. Gilles Verronneau, Editor of Gér™ 
Construction: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Fortier: Do trade publications—exc® 
the expression, I realize that it is not que 
exact—written in French reach a locay 
other than that of the Province of Quebec? 
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_ Mr. Verronneau: Can you explain a little 
_ more fully what you mean by “a locality 
) @ther...” 


Mr. Fortier: I should have begun perhaps 
by putting the question to you in this way: as 
an editor, would it be correct to say that the 
magazines which your association represents 
have a nation-wide circulation? 


__ Mr. Verroneau: No, the majority or all of 
these magazines have what may be called a 
regional circulation in the sense that they 
cover the French Canadian market, principal- 
ly Quebec. 


Mr. Fortier: I did not mean just the French 
Canadian or Quebec market. The English 
magazines have a nation-wide market, is that 
not so? 


__ Mr. Verronneau: Yes, that is correct. 
__ Mr. Fortier: Of the English Magazines, are 
there some which have a purely regional 


market? 


Mr. Verronneau: I believe so, yes. To my 
knowledge, there are one or two English lan- 
guage publications edited in the west which 
are limited to the market in Western Canada. 
There is, for example, the Journal of Com- 
merce published in B.C., and another publica- 
tion which have purely regional circulation. 


_ Mr. Fortier: On the other hand, the French 
language magazines circulate only in the 
province of Quebec? 


Mr. Verronneau: For all practical purposes, 
yes. There may be some exceptions where 
‘ome magazines do circulate in the Maritimes 
vin the West to a certain extent but in any 
svent it is insignificant. 


_ Mr. Fortier: I noticed that there were some 
Magazines published in French in Quebec 
vhich had English-language counterparts. 


_Mr. Verronneau: Yes. 


| Mr. Fortier: In an organization such as 
woutham’s or Maclean’s, is there a certain 
mount of piracy or is there perhaps co-oper- 
tion, let us say, between the two magazines? 


Mr. Verronneau: Piracy, no; co-operation, 
ertainly to some extent. For all practical 
urposes, each publication has its own team, 
S Own editorial staff. Now this does not 
xclude the possibility of exchanging articles 
¢ information between magazines, so-called 
.unterparts, insofar as the editor involved 
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deems the material or article published in its 
counterpart to be of interest to his readers. 
This is done, I would not say regularly, but it 
does happens. 


Mr. Fortier: You are part of the Southam 
group; is such co-operation within the group 
recognized and even encouraged? If, for 
Génie-Construction, you want to borrow an 
article which was published in the English- 
language counterpart do you hev to request 
permission? What procedure do you follow? 


Mr. Verronneau: As a general rule, this 
practice is left to the initiative of the editors 
who arrive at an agreement among them- 
selves. I believe that it is simply a matter of 
courtesy for the editor to request permission 
from the editor of the magazine concerned to 
borrow, reproduce or translate the article he 
wishes to have. This is the procedure regular- 
ly followed. 


Mr. Fortier: If you do so, do you pay a fee 
to the counterpart? 


Mr. Verronneau: No, because if for exam- 
ple an article is written by a member of the 
permanent staff, as a general rule, publishing 
firms have a copyright on everything pub- 
lished in their publications. The material then 
becomes the property of the firm. 


Mr. Fortier: This is one of the advantages 
of the group, obviously. 


Mr. Verronneau: On the other hand, it may 
happen that a magazine purchased from an 
outsider. Someone outside the publishing firm 
an article that an editor of another magazine 
wants to use. Then an agreement may be 
made with the author of the article whereby 
he will receive some remuneration due to the 
fact that, rather than being published in a 
single magazine, his article will be used in 
more than one magazine. This often depends 
on the author. This type of consideration may 
be demanded. 


Mr. Fortier: Earlier this afternoon we were 
told of surveys which had been conducted 
among the readers of various magazines. Has 
it been your experience, Mr. Verronneau, that 
among French Canadian readers, the business 
magazine has not received the same 100 per 
cent credibility which was mentioned this 
afternoon? 


Mr. Verronneau: It is fairly difficult to give 
a definite answer to this question. To get 
around it, let me say that this varies from one 
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industry to the next because it depends, to a 
certain extent, on the quality of the reader. In 
my case, my magazine is addressed to engi- 
neers, contractors, people usually with a 
fairly high level of education. The credibility 
factor plays a very important role. We have 
had several experiences in this line. For 
example, in one case, statements made in the 
newspapers were not taken seriously. But this 
would not have been so had they been repro- 
duced in a magazine such as ours, whether 
ours in particular or a similar English-lan- 
guage magazine. I would say that, generally, 
the same applies for the other sectors of 
industry. To use a cliché, the magazine is 
often considered the Bible of the industry and 
it is continually referred to for information 
on the latest developments in particular 
fields. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you conducted surveys 
on this aspect of credibility among your 
readers? 


Mr. Verronneau: Not as such, no. We obtain 
this certainty from other types of surveys 
among readers which are conducted at vari- 
ous times but at least annually. In addition, 
there are the personal contacts the editorial 
team has in the course of its work with peaple 
from industry, contractors, engineers, etc. 


Mr. Fortier: As a general rule—I am 
returning here to a question I raised some- 
what earlier—does the editor or the French 
Canadian businessman read (I shall not say 
subscribe to, obviously) a business magazine 
on the same basis as the English Canadian 
reader? 


Mr. Verronneau: You should see the tele- 
phone calls and letters we receive when we 
make a mistake. He certainly does read it! 


Mr. Fortier: And are there proportionally 
as many French Canadians from industry 
who read a business magazine as English 
Canadians? 


Mr. Verronneau: Yes. First of all, let me 
state that he reads everything. There are just 
as many English-language business magazines 
as French-language business magazines. 


Mr. Fortier: Very well. 


Mr. Verronneau: Inevitably he is inundated 
and receives magazines from everywhere, 
both from the United States and from Europe. 
He is also well served by strictly French 
publications. 
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Mr. Fortier: From the standpoint of adver- 
tising in Quebec, who do you consider to be 
your competitors? 


Mr. Verronneau: Here again it depends. 


Mr. Fortier: Are they your English Canadi- | 
an counterparts? | 


Mr. Verronneau: No, it would be rather ; 
paradoxical if such a situation developed. 
There are some industries in which you will | 
have more than one French-language maga- 
zine. This is where you run into direct com- 
petition. In other industries you have only a | 
single French-language magazine which is in | 
competition with English-language magazines, | 
whether American or Canadian. At this point | 
you encounter competition on all sides. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you worked for another | 
magazine in the Southam group? 
Mr. Verronneau: No, I have been working 
with this magazine for eight years. 


[Text] 
The Chairman: Senator Petten? 7 


Sentor Petten: Section 32 says that the 
business press in Canada is intensely competi- 
tive. Is this true within the major publishing | 
houses such as Maclean-Hunter and South- 
am? Do these magazines compete with each 
other? . 


Mr. Glassford: Both within the corporation) 
and without. 


| 


Petten: Well, how about the 

| 
Mr. Glassford: That is where they are 
intensely competitive. 


Senator 
advertising? 


Senator Petten: Well, let us take one. How! 
about Maclean-Hunter? If you are advertising 
it is it solicited by one group? 


{ 


Mr. Glassford: No, they are solicited by 
individual salesmen. 


Senator Petten: Salesmen for individual 
magazines? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 


Senator Petten: This is a question I shoul¢ 
have asked a little earlier. If two industries 
have different and conflicting interests, do the 
editors in the magazines in these fields dis: 
pute editorially with each other? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes, very much so. 
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The Chairman: Could you give us some 
examples of that? 


Mr. Verronneau: I could give you an exam- 
ple that happened a few years back. It didn’t 
involve any of our publications but, as a 
matter of fact, involved a case where the 
editor of a Toronto publication—a Maclean- 
Hunter publication—took a stand on an issue 
oertaining to the Quebec situation. The editor 
of the French publication disputed this stand 
and you could say you had two publications 
soming from the same house, the individual 
editors could take different stands, or were 
free to do so. 


_ Senator Petten: Well, this might have hap- 
yened in any event, but let us take Ontario 
or instance where both magazines would be 
n the same province and there was conflict 
etween the two industries in the one prov- 
nce. Would they then take different 
viewpoints? 


Mr. Keefe: Well, I have never heard of any 
nceouragement to adopt a uniform or editori- 
1 stand within the company. 


The Chairman: Well, before we leave that, 
; has been said at these hearings in another 
ontext that you wouldn’t need a directive 
ut you would sort of instinctively know, by 

process of osmosis, that a written directive 

8 such wouldn’t be necessary. You would 
now not to conflict with the editorial policy 
£a sister publication, and you presumably 
link that is wrong? 


Mr. Glassford: Very much so. 


The Chairman: Would you give us an 
xample? 


Mr. Glassford: I can’t think of one offhand, 
'a matter of fact, where this has occurred, 
at certainly I have had major wars with 
her publications outside the house, but it 
st so happens never with a publication 
side the house. 


Senator Petien: In section 52—it says that 
‘e “overflow circulation from U.S. business 
tblications into Canada is a problem to the 
‘madian business press.” In sections 53 and 
‘ it would indicate that you are not particu- 
lely worried about it. The gentlemen that 
leceded you here appeared to be very wor- 
ud about it. Do you think that there should 
| any limitation on this overflow? 


Mr. Glassford: My personal feeling is that I 
‘ree very much with the CBP stand. I don’t 
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think it is particularly desirable that we 
should subsidize American publications 
coming in by means of our postal rate. 


Senator Petten: But your brief doesn’t say 
that though? 


Mr. Glassford: No. 


Senator Petten: Paragraphs 53 and 54 gives 
an indication of that, that is why I asked the 
question. Perhaps one of your other col- 
leagues would like to comment on that? 


Mr. Kay: I think perhaps in the brief we 
are concentrating on editorial ownership and 
editorially I don’t think the Canadian publica- 
tions take a back seat or worry particularly 
about American competition. In our brief, as 
far as the business side of the publications is 
concerned, we don’t particularly worry. 


The Chairman: What is the difference 
between business journalism and journalism? 


Mr. Glassford: It 
analyzed. 


is very differently 


The Chairman: And can you explain in 
what respect? 


Mr. Glassford: It is much more technical, it 
is much more involved with economics and 
financing than you would find in a normal 
journalism course. Actually, I think it is sig- 
nificant possibly—I have noticed a trend in 
our recruitment in the last few years—that 
there seems to be a move towards broader 
general arts, et cetera, rather than general 
journalism because of the need for a broader 
background. 


The Chairman: Mr. Glassford, surely the 
technical knowledge which is needed by the 
editor would be quite different for a publica- 
tion dealing with building supplies than for a 
publication dealing with civic administration 
wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Glassford: Very much so. 


The Chairman: Would you cover both of 
these things in this course? 


Mr. Glassford: Basically what we would be 
talking about would be the methods of han- 
dling, for example, the technical information 
needed in journalism. 


Mr. Kay: Magazine journalism. 


The Chairman: Are you gentlemen second- 
class citizens within the industry? 
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Mr. Glassford: Not at all. At least, I don’t 
think so. 


The Chairman: Do you make as much 
money as the advertising space people? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, I think the distinction 
made earlier is reasonably accurate. 


The Chairman: And what do you mean by 
reasonably accurate? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, as a matter of fact, I 
feel quite certain that I am making more than 
a good many publication managers. 


The Chairman: Yes, but do you have a very 
big publication? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do you make more than the 
advertising people on your publication? 


Mr. Glassford: I make more than the adver- 
tising representatives. 


The Chairman: Do you make more than the 
advertising manager? 


Mr. Glassford: No. 


The Chairman: Does that trouble you at 
all? 

Mr. Glassford: Not one bit. 

The Chairman: To your knowledge—and 


you may not be able to answer it—is this true 
in the daily newspaper industry? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, I really don’t know 
how to answer that. 


The Chairman: That is that most daily 
newspaper advertising managers would make 
more money than the editors? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, not having a journal- 
ism background... 


The Chairman: Would any of the rest of 
you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Verronneau: No. 


The Chairman: You don’t, in any event, 
feel you are second-class citizens? 


Mr. Glassford: No. 


The Chairman: Does it trouble you that 
your appointment very often is at the behest 
of an advertising person? Now, don’t misun- 
derstand me. It is my understanding... 


Mr. Verronneau: I would say that as a rule 
the appointments are made on the basis of 
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the competence of the individual involved 
Whether the people appraising this compe. 
tence have a sales background or editoria 
background I think is irrelevant. 


The Chairman: Do you not think people 
with a journalistic background are bette: 
people to judge journalistic competence thar 
people with an advertising sales background; 


Mr. Verronneau: Well, as a rule this can be 
said, definitely. There are, however, a goo 
number of people with editorial backgrounc 
in their various levels of management in thi 
major publishing houses who are able t 
assess these candidates. 


Mr. Glassford: I think there is also a fals 
premise here really, because I just hired ai 
assistant last week and the decision as to whi 
was hired was strictly mine. | 


The Chairman: But that assistant ft 
become an editor will presumably have t 
meet the approval of some _ advertisin 
person? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 


Mr. Kay: Well, not necessarily. The compa 
ny structure is such that we have the editori 
al and advertising operations working togeth' 
er in each publication under a manager. Nov 
often this manager will come through th 
advertising ranks and will, in fact, hand) 
part of the advertising duties. In other cas¢ 
too, there will be a manager present, who hé 
come up through the editorial ranks and wh 
has handled the duties of editor and manage 


The Chairman: Well, do you know, M 
Kay—you may not be able to answer this ( 
course—do more managers of business publ 
cations come through the advertising side (| 
through the editorial side? 


| 
Mr. Kay: I would think the advertising si¢ 
of it. | 
Mr. Glassford: That would depend on tH 
house. 


| 


Mr. Keefe: I would say that more peop 
would come through the editorial side whe! 
there are less people on the editorial side w! 
were less journalistic and tied to their mag: 
zine than they are at the present time. I thir, 
most editors are basically journalists ar 
prefer to remain journalists rather than 
move into the additional area of sales. 


The Chairman: Well, I was going to a 
that very question. Do editors ever move in| 
sales and you have given me the answer. 


‘ 
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|. Mr. Glassford: Well, there are a number of 
| cases. 


. Mr. Keefe: Well, at our particular house I 

can think of two cases within the last year of 
| an editorial man becoming an editorial direc- 
! tor and publisher, one of our flagship publica- 
_ tions, and more recently an editor becoming 
| editorial director and manager. 


Mr. Glassford: As a matter of fact, I think 
we have a prime example in the audience 
' here today with Mr. Daly who is the Past 
' President of the B.P.E.A. and I believe is the 

Chairman of the Board of Southam’s. 


_. The Chairman: I note in section 25 you did 
_ a survey of your membership. 


Mr. Glassford: Right: 


The Chairman: You say the average age of 
the editors is between 30 and 40. 


Mr. Glassford: Right. 


_ The Chairman: Where do 
editors go? 


_. Mr. Glassford: They just miss their dead- 
line. Well, they either stay in their own fields 
or go out into other fields. 
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_ The Chairman: Well, but you fellows are 
all within the average age of the group here, I 
am sure. Do they go into public relations? 


_ Mr. Glassford: Yes, that would be a very 
‘Sizable drain, I would say. 


The Chairman: Well, 


industry? 
Mr. Glassford: Right. 


do they go into 


The Chairman: Do they ever go into the 
mass media—to the consumer mass media if I 
‘can call it that. 


Mr. Glassford: Very seldom. 
The Chairman: Why? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, that is because it is a 
More specialized field. 


_ The Chairman: Why are you people all 
business editors instead of editors or reporters 
on daily newspapers? That is a pretty tough 
question, I appreciate, but I would like your 
answer. 


Mr. Kay: Most of us have been. 


The Chairman: You have? 
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Mr. Kay: Yes. 


The Chairman: How many of you work or 
have worked on daily newspapers? 


Mr. Kay: I have. 


The Chairman: Well, most of you have but 
not all. 


Mr. Kay: I did work on a newspaper until 
about four or four and a half years ago. 


The Chairman: And why did you leave, Mr. 
Kay? 


Mr. Kay: Why did I leave daily newspapers 
or why do I stay in the business publications? 


The Chairman: Well, both, it is the same 
thing. 


Mr. Kay: Well, it’s not really. 


The Chairman: 
both. 


Well, you answer them 


Mr. Kay: The reason I left newspapers— 
there are many reasons. I was at the Globe 
and Mail — 


The Chairman: Is that one of the reasons! 


Mr. Kay: The reason I left the Globe and 
Mail was because I felt that after having 
learned as much as I could about the newspa- 
per business I wanted to leave and I wanted 
to get into another field. I was also looking 
for an opportunity for advancement. I was 
looking for opportunities for advancement 
beyond what I could have had at the Globe 
and Mail and I received this in business pub- 
lications. A few people did go back to news- 
papers, but I think the reason why so many 
people didn’t go back was because business 
publications pay higher than newspapers. 


The Chairman: Well, that is the next ques- 
tion I was coming to. When you were at the 
Globe and Mail you belonged to the Guild I 
imagine? 


Mr. Kay: That is right. 


The Chairman: And you don’t belong to the 
Guild now? 


Mr. Kay: No. 


The Chairman: Has the Guild attempted to 
organize business press editors? 


Mr. Kay: I don’t think the Guild would 
have any major support from the business 
press editors. The ones that I have spoken to 
concerning unions feel that they don’t want 
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anything to do with it. In the business press 
you write your own ticket on the basis of 
your merit. If you are reasonably good, itis a 
reasonably good ticket you can write. With 
the Guild you don’t. I remember when I was 
with the Globe and Mail—a large percentage 
of the staff there were on union rates—and as 
a standard practice if you did get a raise 
above union rates you could usually expect to 
miss the next raise. In other words, you didn’t 
necessarily receive a raise because you got 
above grade 1, you wouldn’t necessarily stay 
above grade 1. The Globe and Mail was a 
very unusual circumstance and is probably a 
bad example because the Globe and Mail is 
populated by true professional journalists. 
They are all good and perhaps for this reason 
they are all on the same rate, I don’t know. 
What I am trying to say is that when you are 
on a Guild paper you don’t necessarily suc- 
ceed on merit. You just sort of go along with 
the Guild, but this seems to be the tendency 
to me. 

I have worked with two different newspa- 
pers and this always has been the case. 


The Chairman: You belonged to two differ- 
ent unions? 


Mr. Kay: Well, I belonged to the Guild and 
the National Union of Journalists in Britain. I 
spent some time over there. It was the same 
there. In business publications I found that 
you could proceed on the basis of your merit. 


The Chairman: Well, coming back to the 
other question I asked you: Has the Guild 
attempted to organize business press editors? 


Mr. Kay: I just couldn’t say. 


The Chairman: Presumably it would work 
company by company, would it? 


Mr. Glassford: I think there were one or 
two attempts quite a number of years ago. 
They very rapidly ran into exactly what Mr. 
Kay was just saying, that is, that the editors 
were just not interested in joining the union. 


Mr. Fortier: I think the Committee would 
be interested in hearing from Mr. Glassford 
on the question which was put earlier this 
afternoon as to what would be to the editor 
the ideal ratio of news to advertising in your 
own publication? 


Mr. Glassford;: Well, answering as an editor 
I would say 100 per cent. Actually, I think 
this is a matter that depends so much on both 
these fields, the audience being served and 
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the editorial approach in the magazine. You 
cannot draw a general view. 


Mr. Fortier: Would this vary from audience 
to audience? 


Mr. Glassford: Oh, very much so. In my — 


case, I happen to have a fairly large publica- 
tion, but I also maintain fairly high editorial 
to advertising ratio. I think it is running 45 to 
50 per cent which is possibly a little above 
average for the magazines generally. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you as an editor have any- 
thing at all to say to the placing in your 
magazine of a particular advertisement? 


Mr. Glassford: Nothing other than the veto. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever exercised your 
veto? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 
Mr. Fortier: For what reason? 


Mr. Glassford: Well, if there is an ad that is 
related to the topic that would be placed 
adjacent to it, for example, so that there 
looks like an obvious tie-in I am going to ask 
that that be removed. I have never run intoa 
case where there would be any other particu- 
lar reason. 


Mr. Kay: There is also a matter of graphics | 


involved. 


Mr. Glassford: Yes, for example, when you | 


are using colour—you don’t want to get an ad 
of the same colour facing the editorial colour. 


Mr. Fortier: But you would generally 
speaking be asked for your opinion, or at 
least be expected to express an opinion? 


Mr. Allan Hewittson, Director, Business 
Press Editors’ Association and Managing 
Editor, Canadian Consulting Engineer: If I 


could answer that—I go over the publication’s © 


advertisements before they are set in place 
looking for many things. I regard them as an 
essential part of the publication, so you don’t 


run an advertisement for a pup beside an 


article for a pup. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, on that point would the | 


editor tell the advertising manager long 
before going to press about the subjects 
which he will be editorializing about in the 
next publication? 


Mr. Hewitison: Well, this may apply to 


others, but in my case it doesn’t. I am new 
parts, new materials, new equipment; it 
doesn’t enter into our operations. 


an 
| 


_ 
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_» Mr. Fortier: 
_ Glassford? 


_ Mr. Glassford: It varies very, very much 
_ from publication to publication. As an exam- 
ple, I will, a year in advance, highlight the 
| feature reports that I am doing. As it hap- 
_pens, I run 12 major reports of one kind or 
another during the year. They will be 
‘planned a year in advance and then pub- 
| lished. As far as the detailed editorial content, 
no. 


Could we hear from Mr. 


Mr. Kay: I send a memo to my advertising 
department about three weeks in advance, or 
as soon as I have my feature editorial thought 
out enough. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, does this work in reverse 
also? 


Mr. Kay: You mean do they tell me what 
advertising they have? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Kay: I am aware of what ads are in 
and what ads are not in. 


Mr. Fortier: But it in no way affects your 
decision to publish a story? 


__ Mr. Kay: No. As I say, I memo them to tell 
them what I am doing and, as I say, I may 
snow about the ads but this is a matter of 
ousiness interest. This has nothing to do with 
my editorial approach. 


_ The Chairman: Senator Sparrow, do you 
lave a question? 


Senator Sparrow: Well, it is a new subject. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, maybe just one last 
question. 


The Chairman: Fine, go ahead, Mr. Fortier. 


_ Mr. Fortier: On this question of advertising 
ind editorial content. Have you ever been 
aformed of instances where advertisers from 
particular magazine have complained to the 
_lublisher because of editorial content? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 
_ Mr. Kay: Often. 
_ Mr. Glassford: Everyone here has. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Are those letters, if they are 
_ tbmitted to you in the form of letters, to the 
_litor, are they published? 


_ Mr. Glassford: If they are submitted in that 
orm, yes. 
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Mr. Fortier: Do you ever edit letters to the 
editors? 


Mr. Glassford: I can’t honestly answer that 
because I haven’t had one of that nature at 
all. 


Mr. Kay: Well, you put it into good English 
if they are making grammatical errors, or 
something. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, would you refuse to pub- 
lish a letter to the editor? 


Mr. Glassford: I certainly wouldn’t. 


The Chairman: Would any of you here 
refuse to publish a letter to the editor? 


Mr. Kay: No. 

Mr. Glassford: No. 

Mr. Verronneau: No. 

The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: How do you determine 
then what is a letter to the editor? 


Mr. Glassford: If a letter presumably comes 
directed to the editor complaining about a 
Specific item that appeared in the publication 
or a comment on it, that I would think would 
be a letter to the editor. Actually, I get thou- 
sands of letters a year really, but most of 
them are asking for reprints and this sort of 
thing. Talking in this term, they would have 
to be referring to a specific piece of material 
that appeared in the publication, or a correc- 
tion, or something along this line. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, we have to keep our 
questions very general because you are here 
as an Association. Would it be good generalis- 
tic practice to promote editorially one product 
as compared to another product in the same 
line? 


Mr. Glassford: Some different publications 
do exactly this. Take for example in some 
semi-consumer ones, but actually I haven’t 
had any experience in that line. 


Mr. Verronneau: It depends on the indus- 
try. Some readers would like to have the 
publication they received in the field give 
them this kind of comparative article where 
the editor will take two or three machines or 
pieces of equipment in a given line and make 
a comparison analysis. 


Mr. Fortier: Like 
magazine? 


Consumers’ Report 
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Mr. Verronneau: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you do that 
publication. 


in your 


Mr. Verronneau: I don’t know if any of the 
other publications do it. I know we don’t do it 
for the simple reason that I am not sure we 
could do it accurately and adequately because 
you have to know the product very thorough- 
ly. I know it is done in some publications in 
England. In Europe it is also very popular. 
We see that very often in different magazines. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, you claim in your brief 
that trade publications must direct the devel- 
opment of industry, so with that thought in 
mind would you seek to test different 
machines one against the other and then 
editorialize on it, not as a consumer magazine 
but as a business magazine? 


Mr. Verronneau: Well, if you can find 
someone competent enough to do it. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, would you do it then? 
Mr. Verronneau: Sure. 


Mr. Fortier: Would that be good business 
press journalism? 


Mr. Glassford: Yes. 


Mr. Keefe: The editing process involves 
this very thing. You eliminate the pump item 
from manufacturer X and collect the one from 
manufacturer Y because it appears on the 
basis of your experience and knowledge that 
it is a better product. We don’t have the 
facilities to go out and test these two different 
pumps, but we make judgements. 


The Chairman: May I say to the Senators 
and to Mr. Fortier that I would be most anx- 
ious to adjourn in five minutes at six o’clock. 
I have one question which I think is rather 
important and which hasn’t been put and I 
would like to put it actually to you, Mrs. 
Sanders. 

I noted with some interest in your biogra- 
phy not only that you are a graduate of the 
University of Western Ontario in journalism, 
but also that on behalf of the B.P.E.A. you 
are currently conducting research into jour- 
nalism courses being offered at Canadian uni- 
versities. Now, it would perhaps be unfair 
—the question I would like to ask you is 
could we have the benefits of the information 
you find out? That is perhaps an unfair ques- 
tion or request, but I think the Committee 
would benefit from anything you could say 
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now. We would also benefit from anything 
you would care to send us. Could you com- 
ment on this? 


Mrs. Business 


the | 


Doreen Sanders, Director, 
Press Editors’ Association and Editor, 
Business Quarterly, School of Business 
Administration, University of Western 
Ontario: I would be most interested in send- 
ing you our final findings. 


The Chairman: When will that be? 
Mrs. Sanders: The end of April. 


The Chairman: Well, that will be useful to 
US. 
| 


Mrs. Sanders: I have been to Carleton Uni- | 
versity and to Western and they have sug- | 
gested that we might be interested as an | 
association to offer to pay to honour journal- 
ism students, their last year’s tuition. They 
would then go into business options. On the 
other hand, we coud offer to honours business 
students their tuition for a one year diploma | 
course in journalism. 


The Chairman: Is there a scarcity of people 
coming into the business press? 


Mrs. Sanders: I think that all these gentle-) 
men would say yes. 
The Chairman: It is a problem is it? ) 
Mrs. Sanders: Yes. 
The Chairman: Why? 
| 
Mrs. Sanders: I think that most young men 
that take an M.B.A., for instance, or go into 
business, perhaps never think of becoming 
journalists which is surprising to me. Then| 
for journalists to take a business course On| 
top of journalism is... / 


The Chairman: You said most young men. 
Are there many women business editors? | 


Mrs. Sanders: Yes, there are several. 
Mr. Chairman: Just several? 
Mrs. Sanders: Yes. 

The 
Mrs. Sanders: Yes. 


The Chairman: Why would there be s 
few? 
Mrs. Sanders: Well, it is certainly an oper 
field for women. 


The Chairman: I would think so, yes. 


Chairman: Just that few. 
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| Mrs. Sanders: Certainly I have all kinds of 
encouragement from men to go on in this 
field, but one has to have the advantage I 
guess to be able to go into a business course 
‘or have some knowledge of business. 

j 


| The Chairman: Yet presumably all busi- 
mess editors aren’t graduates of journalism 
courses or of business schools. 


| Mrs. Sanders: No. 


_ The Chairman: Mr. Verronneau, were you 
going to say anything? 


_ Mr. Verronneau: Well, one of the reasons 
or that is pertinent to the nature of some of 
he fields covered by some of the magazines. 
You would hardly see a woman editor on a 
‘onstruction magazine or in the Forest Indus- 
ry publications, or a construction project 
nagazine, or something like that. 


|The Chairman: But wouldn’t that work 
‘oth ways? 


_ Mr. Verronneau: To a certain degree. There 
re fields which are more suited for women 
jan men. There are a lot of women working 
S associate editors on various publications 
ut then you just don’t think of a woman 
cing on top of a 300-foot tower to write a 
ory about it, or something. 


The Chairman: Well, on that note, I am 
‘raid I have to terminate this session. Before 
ding so... 


Mr. Kay: Well, may I just add one thing. 
The Chairman: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Kay: When we were discussing reasons 
1 staying in the field of journalism there is 
‘so the satisfaction content too. Money is 
jobably the main reason but there is a great 
‘al more satisfaction to be evolved from the 
.) personally. Perhaps it is running your 
(7m show, perhaps it is having the time to do 
feater in-depth research on your article, so 
ju then do a better job. You would find this 
i business publications and not in 
Iwspapers. 

The Chairman: Mr. Glassford, back to my 
fal question. If the information which Mrs. 
Snders is able to determine could be made 
aailable we would be most grateful. 

Vy final request perhaps I could combine 
Wh an expression of appreciation, but per- 
hos I will more fully express my apprecia- 
ta tomorrow after we have had some of the 
€npanies here which will really, I think, 
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flesh out the study we are trying to do on the 
business press. I said earlier today and I do 
now to you and to the other people here that 
we are interested in the business press not 
really as an entity unto itself but rather as 
part of the overall media spectrum. We have 
done part of the overall media spectrum. We 
have done some considerable background 
research on the business press—I know you 
are familiar with it and if not the informa- 
tion, the approach. So I can only say that 
neither the research phase of the study nor 
the hearing phase is an end unto itself. Each 
complements the other. This has been an 
invaluable session to us. 


You are a particularly able group of people 
when it comes to expressing yourself in writ- 
ing, and I would only say that if you feel, in 
view of the things you have heard here today 
and the different things you may hear 
tomorrow, that if there is additional informa- 
tion or comment which you would usefully 
like to make about the business press, we 
would be delighted to hear from you. 


There is one other area, which is so very 
general and which I would have very much 
liked to have gone into, but we all have to 
rest up for Mr. Kierans tonight. That area is 
the mass media generally. I think you would 
have some very interesting views which you 
might think about and we would be delighted 
to have additional comments from you in 
that area. 


Thank you very much. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.00 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 8.00 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I 
think we will call this session to order, fol- 
lowing that rather dramatic entrance, to say 
the least. 


I think my introduction of the Minister is 
almost superfluous, and in any event will be 
very brief. 


The Minister of Communications has had, I 
think, by any standards, the most remarkable 
political career, a political career which, I 
would suggest, has been built on equal parts 
of charm, wit, integrity, and perhaps more 
than any of these a fearless determination. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Minister, I think 
one mark of your success is that there is no 
other name that has been mentioned more 
frequently before this Committee since its 
inception than your own. I understand that 
you have a statement which you would like to 
read. Following that, Mr. Minister, the Sena- 
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tors would like to put questions to you on the 
contents of your remarks, and I am sure you 
will be not surprised and delighted to know 
that we may have questions which are not 
covered in your remarks. 


The Honourable Eric Kierans, Minister of 
Communications: I have no doubt at all. 


The Chairman: Mr. Kierans. 


Mr. Kierans: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. I may say that I have been waiting 
for this day. On occasion I have run into my 
good friend, your Chairman, and Yves For- 
tier, your Counsel, and have let them know 
that we were avid and eager indeed to reply 
to what some of the people politely call “mis- 
conceptions” that have been placed before 
you, and to attempt to really portray the 
position of the Post Office; therefore, we have 
worked quite carefully. 


All of the figures that we are going to give 
you today are the results of some very inten- 
sive analysis. We think that they are up-to- 
date, and that they can be verified and can 
stand up to analysis. 


Mr. Chairman, I have followed, with great 
interest, the proceedings of your Committee. 
They have already proved one thing and that 
is the truth of the old adage that the best way 
to get your name in the newspapers it to talk 
about the newspapers. The Press has given 
this Committee about the Press more publici- 
ty than all the other committees, of either 
‘House, added together. 


About a year ago, I discovered that there 
was another easy way to get your name in 
the newspapers. It was to increase the postal 
rates of the top newspapers. I doubt that I 
received a dozen complaints from individu- 
als—practically none at all from the business 
community, but I did receive across my desk 
hundreds of articles, editorials and clippings, 
and I must add, Mr. Chairman, that they all 
spelled my name right and sometimes even in 
capitals. 

I may also say that as I suggested to you, 
there was a startling reversion of editorial 
policy in a one-month period around Septem- 
ber and October of 1968. I don’t know wheth- 
er it?s worthwhile your Committee investigat- 
ing it, but as the Honourable Senators know, 
the Minister has the right to change on his 
own authority third and fourth class rates, 
but has had to go to Parliament for any 
changes in first-class and statutory second- 
class rates; so early in September of 1968, 
about two months after I was named Minister 
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or Post-Master General at that time, wi 
decided that we were going to try to reduc) 
the deficit of the Post Office, and of course 
the only place where I could starts was wit) 
third and fourth class rates, and around abou 
September the 13th, 14th at a press confer, 
ence, I announced that we were going t_ 
increase these considerably, and that it wa 
the intention of the Post Office to do every 
thing possible to reduce its dependence 0) 
general government revenues; that is, b. 
reducing its deficit. 

Well, the acclaim in the editorials acros 
the country were universal. You know, th 
old cliches that “Finally we have got a busi 
nessman in the Post Office”, and so on, an. 
“This is all good. It’s going to reduce th 
deficit; therefore reduce taxes”, et cetera, € 
cetera. . 

About a month later, afaer the Cabinet ha) 
approved—I presented a bill in the Hous) 
which affected first and second-class rate’ 
and the whole editorial comment across th, 
country with some notable exceptions—th 
Montreal Star—I guess they weren’t affecte) 
that much, and the ‘Toronto Star’—simpl 
reversed themselves. I mean, you know, th 
entire attitude was clearly, “Who? me?”, yo 
know, when it affected them. 

All of this ink was being poured out ove 
the fact that newspapers and periodicals wel 
being asked to pay something closer to the) 
postage costs. Not their actual postage costs-) 
magazines and newspapers today pay aboi 
one-third of the cost to the Post Office « 
handling second-class mail—but a high 
percentage of the costs than they have had ° . 
pay before. 


Among one of the many misrepresentation 
or misconceptions that have been spre< 
about second-class mail rates, was the 01 
repeated to this Committee by a good frier, 
of mine, incidentally, Tom Sloan. He declar 
that the government should assist the pu 
lishing industry, and declared that my plan | 
make the Post Office pay its way would ru 
Canada’s publishing industry. 

Now, Mr. Sloan’s sentiments are adoninl 
but they are out of date. The Government © 
already helping the publishing industry 
charging only one-third of the true mail cos' 
Also, I have never said that the Post Offi, 
should pay its way on all of its operations. C 
the contrary, I have said many times th 
the press in Canada needs indirect assistan | 
from the Government, and that that @ 
sistance should and must continue. / 
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What I have also said, however, is that the 
‘existing system is totally unsatisfactory; that 
iis, mixing these subsidies in postal rates. At 
‘present, very few Canadians have any idea 
that their taxes are being used to assist the 
{Canadian publishing industry, and almost 
none have any idea of the amount involved. 
Parliament, for practical purposes, has no say 
in deciding the amount of the assistance. The 
deficit just goes up and up and up. The pub- 
lishing industry has no involvement in deter- 
mining how the available assistance can be 


Host effectively and equitably divided. 

, _ This system is in complete contrast to the 
one which will go into effect in the United 
States once the U.S. Postal Authority becomes 
operational. There, the Postal Authority, 
which will be the equivalent to a Crown Cor- 
poration in Canada, will charge its full costs 
for second, as for all other classes of mail. 
Each year, however, Congress will vote a sum 
of money to be used to reduce the second- 

class charges. In other words, the Postal 
Authority will do its job, which is to run the 
mails; and Congress will do its job, which is 
to decide who, among the many claimants for 
public money, will receive how much and in 
what form. 

We are going to have to adopt the same 
system in Canada. The present system, or 
sack of system, is unfair to the Post Office, 
which should not be asked to play God to the 
oublishing industry, and which, anyway, is 
neompetent to do so. It is unfair to the public 
and Parliament, which has no effective say in 
letermining the scale and type of assistance. 
‘tis unfair to the publishing industry because 
t has no involvement in the process of appor- 
joning the assistance between the various 
ypes of users. 

_ Further, the present system is unsatisfacto- 
'y, not only because it is at bottom undemo- 
| ‘ratic and irresponsible—irresponsible in the 
ense that everyone tries to dump their 
‘esponsibility onto the Post Office—but it is 
. msatisfactory also in an operational sense. 
_ For years, the Government has been pick- 
ng up a large part of the postal tab to the 
Sanadian publishers. For the last decade, the 
‘mnual sum has been running in the order of 
_ ifteen to thirty million dollars a year. This is 
| very large sum. It can be contrasted with 
he fifteen million dollars spent this year on 
ubsidies to the gold-mining industry, or the 
wenty-six million dollars spent this year on 
he ship-building industry. 

. Translation] 

! 


Can it be said that Parliament, the public 
r the publishing industry fully benefitted 
214396 
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from this money? Your deliberations on the 
present situation of the industry may provide 
some answers to this question. However, 
allow me to outline for you some weaknesses 
of the present system. At present, the govern- 
ment assumes part of the postal costs which 
sometimes amount to more than one million 
dollars and in several cases more than $250,- 
000 for some publications. N evertheless, these 
publications may be highly profitable in 
themselves, or belong to enterprises whose 
operations as a whole are highly sucessful. On 
the other hand, some publications in dire 
need of financial aid can get hardly anything. 


I learned the other day thata major Canadi- 
an publication will have to cease operations. 
If it should do so, the loss will be great, very 
great, for the country. And yet the publica- 
tion receives almost no aid at all with regard 
to postal rates. 


It is just a situation of this kind which 
leaves a great deal to be desired, a situation 
where those who have the least need receive 
the most assistance, and those whose need is 
greatest, and who deserve aid, receive the 
least. 


To change the system is both extremely 
difficult and delicate. It is like trying to break 
out a vicious circle. Freedom of the press 
is essential to the health of our society. And 
yet the press needs aid from the government, 
if not to prosper, at least to survive, and 
government aid may destroy freedom of the 
press; it is a vicious circle. 


This difficulty was described by Mr. Mau- 
rice Western in an excellent article which he 
wrote for the Winnipeg Free Press. He raised 
four points. 


First of all, Mr. Western termed the recent 
rise in rates “draconian”. I cannot accept this 
adjective and shall return to it in a moment. 


[Text] 


This difficulty was described by Mr. Mau- 
rice Western in an excellent article for the 
Winnipeg Free Press. He made four points. 


First, Mr. Western called the recent rate 
increase “draconian”. I don’t accept the adjec- 
tive and will come back to it in a moment. 


The other points Mr. Western made, how- 
ever, are most appropriate. Second, he said 
that the Post Office cannot be allowed to just 
declare that it incurs a deficit on second-class 
mail and by implication suggest that this is a 
subsidy. The Post Office must prove that it is, 
in fact, incurring a deficit as a result of an 
equitable apportionment of revenues and costs 
to this particular class of mail. 
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I completely agree and suggest further that 
this determination should be made by some 
third party, answerable neither to the Post 
Office nor to the publishing industry. In 
examining the figures myself, I realized that 
the Post Office in the past has been including 
in the second-class deficit the loss that we 
incur in Canada in handling foreign publica- 
tions destined for Canadian subscribers which 
choose to mail in Canada, as well as the 
imbalance in what one might call the Canada- 
U.S. postal trade in magazines and newspa- 
pers. Plainly, these arrangements in no way 
affect the Canadian publishing industry. The 
sum involved is about seven points six mil- 
lion a year and from now on it will be 
entered by the Post Office as a separate item 
rather than being lumped into the second- 
class deficit. 


Thirdly, Mr. Western noted, as I have done 
earlier, that in his words, “some newspapers 
might require considerable help; others 
none’. This difficulty has to be resolved if 
money is not either to be in effect wasted, or 
else too little given to those who need it. 


Finally, Mr. Western described the dangers 
of government financial involvement in the 
Press in these words: 


“Whatever the understanding at the 
beginning, newspapers would find them- 
selves in a spider’s web on influence. 
They would be dependent upon govern- 
ment; they would feel obligated to gov- 
ernment. They could not hope to preserve 
their credibility with the reading public”. 


And perhaps that last observation is the most 
important of all, because, without credibility, 
the press would be impotent as critics. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to shift 
from argument to facts. 


This year, 1969-70, the Post Office will lose 
twenty-four million dollars by handling 
Canadian publications. The loss next year is 
forecast at twenty-five million. These figures 
represent the second-class deficit, less the loss 
incurred on handling foreign publications; in 
other words, we have got the other seven 
point six million out of there. 


The publishing industry questions these fig- 
ures and argues that in some magical way the 
Post Office could have avoided most of the 
recent increases and still have broken even. 
The argument can only be resolved by resort 
to an objective examination, but let me 
demonstrate why they are running a loss and 
why even the most rigorous and objective 
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outside information, while it may change the 
figures in detail, is not going to change them 
very much. 


These charts give you a bird’s-eye view oj 
our operations. I am not going to recite the 
figures in detail. They will be available for 
you. I would, however, like you to look at the 
category titled, ‘(Canadian Publications”. 


Here in “Canadian Publications”, we antici- 
pate the loss to total Canadian second-class 
mail. We have here a number of figures. The 
pound of mail that we carry represent: 
twenty-three point two per cent of the 
weight that’s carried. In cubic footage, if 
represents fifteen point seven per cent. of this 
bag that a postman carries. In revenue, wi 
get two point one per cent., and the costs are 
nine point two per cent; so if you want tc 
work out the marginal figures that will get t¢ 
some of the people who say that this is ¢ 
marginal operation—I would like to know or 
where do you base your marginal analysis? 


On any one of these figures, the bigger thi 
bag that the letter carrier is carrying and tha 
the people are sorting, twenty-three point twi 
per cent of all that we handle, even thoug) 
the number of pieces is only twelve poin) 
five—twenty-three point two per cent for twi 
point one per cent of the revenue that th 
Post Office gets. 


Thirteen point seven per cent. of the cubi 
feet that goes through our terminals anc 
everything else, for two point one per cent. 0 
the revenue, and look at what we charge. W) 
don’t charge thirteen point seven per cent; i 
other words, we don’t base it on a cubil 
footage. We don’t charge twenty-three poin| 
two per cent., based on weight. We charg 
some arbitrary figure which even then yield 
a loss. We charge an arbitrary figure of abou 
nine point two per cent. This is the way : 
which we allocate the costs. 


Now here, in order to get at this margins 
argument, this is the kind of thing here on 
of these is Winnipeg. One of these is Mont) 
real. Each of them weigh thirty-five pound: 
That’s what the man starts out with in th! 
morning. | 


Now, twenty-nine point one per cent. i 
Winnipeg of that mail, the contents of tha) 
bag, yields postage of sixteen dollars ani 
forty-four cents. That’s what the bag mean'| 
first-class mail and it occupies twenty-nin 
point one per cent. of the weight. 


Second-class is fifty-one per cent of th’ 


bag, and it doesn’t get us sixteen dollars an 
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‘orty-four cents. It gets us a dollar, eighty- 
seven, any one of these bags. 


Third and fourth-class, since we are dis- 
‘ussing publications, and since you are inter- 
sted in the mass media—you can see what 
he yields are there. 


There is no class that is subsidized, as a 
aatter of fact as I will come to it later. The 
ther three classes are roughly in balance. 
fere is where your subsidy is. Half of the 
veight is here, and a dollar, eighty-seven as 
gainst sixteen, forty-four as against a dollar, 
wenty-five, as against a dollar. Now, that’s 
te Winnipeg group, and this is the analysis 
f the quantity and weight of a letter carri- 
’s bag. 


First-class—the quantity is seventy-nine 
dint two per cent. The weight is twenty-nine 
oint one—twenty-nine point one per cent. 
econd-class is fifty-one point four. We have 
me through this. Third-class is nine, and 
yurth-class is ten point five. 


‘The postage received, as we see here, is 
ne point one. There it is seventy-nine point 
ne. Third and fourth-class yield six point 
ye and four point nine, nine per cent. 


We are going to table these if the Chairman 
‘rmits. 


The Chairman: Please do. 


‘Mr. Kierans: And—for further examina- 
‘m—all right, it’s roughly the same thing. 
‘e are whipping a dead horse here, I think. 


First-class mail is fifteen, sixty-six, which 
ia Montreal illustration. The second-class 
mil is a dollar, twenty-nine. In the Montreal 
iustration, it’s forty-seven point five per 
Cat. Of this bag, second-class instead of fifty- 
Ce point four, but the other figures are 
lighly comparable. 


Okay, the same thing:—the weight here, is 
S7en pounds, two ounces. The second-class 
Vvight is fifteen pounds, twelve ounces, forty- 
Sven per cent, and the third-class is twenty 
Kint nine and so on. 


Yow, all right, we will get back to that 
®erwards; in other words in 1968-69, twelve 
aia half per cent of our total volume or 
Siond-class was yielded at two point one per 
Cit, not twelve and a half per cent; two 
Pnt one per cent of our total revenue, but it 
\s responsible for nine point two per cent of 
®* total costs, and I want to remind you that 
volume of that mail; that is, cubic footage 
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that was required, was well above the nine 
point two per cent that we charge. 


Similarly, 1969-70—we forsee for this year, 
and these are estimates: the Canadian second- 
class mail volume will be ten per cent of the 
total. The revenues we expect to get out of 
that ten per cent is only three per cent of our 
total revenue, and the costs of seven point 
two per cent are what we expect our costs to 
be this year, and therefore even after the rate 
increases, about which honourable publishers 
have presented their figures to you, the dis- 
crepancies between cost and revenue is still 
glaring even after these; in other words, reve- 
nue is three per cent, compared to total costs 
of seven point two per cent. 


Other percentages in that same horizontal 
column are revealing. While we apportioned 
in 1969-1970 seven point two per cent of our 
total costs for second-class, yet second-class, 
as I told you, accounted for ten per cent of 
the total volume, eleven point eight per cent 
of the cubic feet and twenty per cent of our 
total poundage. If we based the rates on 
either poundage, volume or space, cubic feet, 
the publishers would really have something to 
howl about. In other words, we are not, as 
some publishers have claimed, trying to dump 
on to Canadian publications costs which 
should be allocated to other categories. 


On the contrary, the proportion of costs we 
allocate to Canadian publications are less 
than the percentage of volume, space and 
weight that that class occupies. You have 
some other charts here which I will not go 
into because time is passing, Mr. Chairman, 
but I would like permission to table these for 
further examination by the Honourable 
Senators. 


[Translation] 


So much for our costs-revenue breakdown. 
The figures are based on a study made for the 
Post Office by a private firm, P. S. Ross and 
Associates. And I repeat, before the Post 
Office could ask Parliament to make up this 
deficit, the figures had to be checked for 
accuracy by an outside organization to which 
the Post Office and the editors could express 
their point of view. I repeat that such a check 
changed practically nothing in the figures I 
have just given you. 


And there, Mr. Chairman, is the core of the 
problem. The deficit is considerable now but 
it will increase. The Post Office is doing all it 
can to improve its service. We have already 
made important changes in every phase of 
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our operations and we shall make others— 
and yet our costs will continue to increase 
inexorably because, of all the industries in 
the country, we are the one which depends 
most on manpower. 


The size of the deficit creates two pressing 
problems: on the one hand, the Post Office 
cannot continue to increase second class rates 
without doing serious harm to the press in 
Canada. On the other hand, there is a limit to 
the deficit which the public and Parliament 
would be willing to pay. If we wish to go 
back and examine closely, from a different 
angle, the real repercussions of the recent 
increases in rates, we shall see that all this 
publicity has loudly proclaimed only one side 
of the issue. Here is the other. 


[Text] 
Mr. Kierans: My first Exhibit, 
Brigadier Malone. 


Senators, is 


The Chairman: Do you wish to table Briga- 
dier Malone? 


Mr. Kierans: If I thought I could table 
Brigadier Malone—I would be just delight- 
ed.—He came before you the other day to 
declare that high postal rates are killing farm 
newspapers. 


What Brigadier Malone did not tell you was 
that postal rates for newspapers have been 
unchanged since 1951. That year, I might say 
that the St. Laurent government attempted to 
change them—it increased them somewhat 
after—and so much so that in the final exer- 
cise, you hardly wondered why they began. 
Now, that’s nineteen years, but they have 
been unchanged in any consequential way 
since 1933, and that’s thirty-six years ago. 
Those of you Senators who want to examine 
the changes that took place in 1951, I think, 
will agree with me that they were inconse- 
quential. As for the actual amount of the 
increase, Brigadier Malone did not mention to 
you that to recover the full cost of the 
increased postal rates, his farm newspaper, 
the Free Press Weekly would have to increase 
its annual subscription rate by exactly eighty- 
three cents a year, which worked out to one 
and two-thirds cents more a Copy. That’s the 
full extent of the burden we have asked the 
Free Press Weekly to pay, and it still 
amounts to only twenty-five per cent of our 
estimated costs of delivering the paper. 

Brigadier Malone also did not tell you that 


while his postal bill this coming year will be 
in the order of five hundred and thirty thou- 
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sand dollars, the cost to the Post Office 0. 
carrying the Free Press Weekly fifty-twi 
times a year will be two million, two hundrec 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. This repre| 
sents a loss paid by the general Canadia’ 
public, since it is only a book item to the Pos! 
Office, you know, the deficit just goes up. Thi. 
represents a loss of one million, seven hun 
dred and forty-five thousand dollars, which i) 
by far the largest for any single Canadiai 
publication. It represents, in other word: 
about one-fourteenth of the Post Office defici 
in handling all Canadian dailies, weeklie; 
magazines, journals and periodicals. | 


As for any difficulties that the Free Pres 
Weekly may be having, it is quite specious t 
blame them on postal rates. As I said, the fu 
cost of the increase could be absorbed b! 
charging one and two-thirds cents more 
copy. More to the point, in mid-1968, befor 
the increases went into effect or wer 
announced, the largest farm newspaper in th 
country, the Family Herald ceased operation 
That’s one they can’t blame on me, althoug 
they do, but that publication ceased before | 
was even invited to run federally. 


From the Floor: They knew what wi 
coming. / 


Mr. Kierans: The problem, in other word 
has nothing to do with the Post Office. TI 
O’Leary Commission back in 1961 identific 
the problem in these words: — 

“Their (that is, farm papers) very raiso! 
d’étre are threatened by the decline | 
rural population and the urbanization 
those who remain—due largely to tl 
impact of TV, radio and other media. T] 
tastes, habits and desires of the rur 
family are coming more into line wi 
those of the urban family and the cor 
munications media are becoming comm 


to both.” | 
The quotation speaks for itself. So also 
Malone omitted fre 


the facts that Brigadier 
his presentation to this Committee. I ‘wou 
like to give one other example of misre 
resentation. This was an article in Weeke 
Magazine written by Mr. Reuben C. Bae 
who is Executive Director of the Canadi! 
Welfare Council. In it, he made the clal 
and I quote: i 

‘High postal rates are killing the print 

word”. | 
That statement is downright nonsense. | 
substantiate it, Mr. Baetz cited just i 
periodicals which he said had been kill 
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‘because of the rate increase, La Terre de 
\Chez-Nous and the B.C. Union magazine, 
| Labour Statesmen. 


i Honourable Senators, La Terre de Chez 

Nous has not folded. To correct the harm done 
‘by Mr. Baetz’ mistake, it issued an ad at 
its own expense which I would like to quote: 


| { “La Terre de Chez-Nous is still alive and 
doing well. It is healthier than ever in its 
long and distinguished forty-year his- 

yy tory.” 


As for the Labour Statesment, I don’t know 
why it folded. I do know that to recover its 
full additional postal costs would have 

required an increase in the annual subscrip- 
tion of forty-three cents, or three and a half 
sents for each monthly issue. 


_ As you know, I think Honourable Members 
1ere from the West Coast have a high regard 
‘or the advances that have been made by 
hem, and I can applaud them for what they 
lave gained of union members on the West 
Soast, B.C. I think that, you know, they have 
fained enough that they can afford three and 
thalf cents per issue, if they think the States- 
nen is worth it, but, that’s their decision. It’s 
\ot mine. 


I might add that for Canadian Welfare 
Tagazine itself to recover the full cost of the 
nacrease would require—and this was 
ntroductory within the article—an increase in 
‘s annual subscription rate of eight cents. 


_ Mr. Baetz in his article did not, of course, 
rention the length of time for which postal 
ates had remained unchanged. He did not 
tention that eighty-one new publications 
cured second-class privileges last year, and 
ais is exclusive of the many other new publi- 
ations which fall outside the second-class 
ategory. 


He did not mention that, so far as we can 

etermine, and we are the ones who register 

wr second class, thirteen weekly newspapers 

»ased publication last year, but twenty-eight 
_ &W ones started operations. 


| As for daily newspapers, I would like to 
uote from a recent issue of Marketing 


.agazine: 


“Tf publishers had a reason to feel rea- 

Sonably satisfied last year, then in 1969, 

they will be crowing—1969 (that is the 

year of the rate increase) looks like a 

Vintage year for the dailies, and indica- 
_ tions are that time will see them continue 
_ to improve’, 
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Mr. Chairman, I could pull out a great 
many more quotations and statistics, but I 
think I’ve given you enough, enough to put 
second-class rate increases into their true 
context, and to establish beyond doubt, I 
hope, three points: 


1. The Government already assists the 
Canadian publishing industry to a consid- 
erable degree—some twenty-four million 
dollars accounted for by artificially low 
postal rates. 


2. Claims that the increased postal rates 
are killing the printed word are either 
exaggeration or misrepresentation. 


3. Particular publications which run into 
difficulties can no longer shift the blame 
onto the Post Office. If they make that 
accusation, such publications must prove 
their case with facts and figures instead 
of making just a generalized declaration. 


The publishing industry, the members of 
this Committee and the public are well aware 
that there are dozens of reasons which can 
cause the decline of a particular publication 
which have nothing to do with postal rates. 
Postal rates are just one among hundreds of 
cost items and in addition have nothing to do 
with such factors as competition, poor editori- 
al quality, changes in readership tastes and 
poor management. 

Mr. Chairman, where do we go from here? 
I have mentioned the system that will be put 
into effect in the United States: the U.S. Post 
Office will set rates to recover its full costs 
and then Congress will vote an amount by 
which those rates are proportionately 
reduced. The same suggestion has been made 
in Canada by the Glassco Commission, and I 
quote: 


“We recommend that an annual grant be 
made by Parliament in an amount suffi- 
cient to cover the costs of the Post Office 
in handing second-class mail, to the 
extent that such exceed postal revenues 
arising from the rates set by Parliament”. 


For such a programme to go into effect, it 
would be essential for the Post Office to justi- 
fy, first, the losses it claims to incur on 
second-class mail. This would have to be 
decided as I have suggested, by some impar- 
tial body. Parliament would then vote a sum 
to cover that deficit, or if Parliament, because 
of competing claims, felt it could not afford to 
cover the full deficit, the Post Office would 
have to raise rates to make up the difference. 
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As for the method of apportioning the 
assistance, two elements are essential: 


1. The Government should not give spe- 
cific subsidies to specific publications. This 
would be quite inappropriate; 


2. The publishing industry itself should 
make specific suggestions on how, within 
the financial limits set by Parliament, the 
assistance can be most equitably divided 
among different types of users. 


Speaking personally, and not as Postmaster 
General, I think it would be only proper to 
set a limit on the amount that any one publi- 
cation could receive by the way of artificially 
low postal rates. The money thus, in effect, 
‘saved’ could be applied to providing extra 
assistance to those categories of publications 
in the greatest need of it. And as a final point, 
artificially low postal rates are, by no means, 
the most effective way of assisting the indus- 
try. Some publications of considerable merit 
make virtually no use of the mails and so 
would receive no assistance at all. 


Mr. Chairman, let me sum up all I‘ve been 
saying as simply as possible. The publishing 
industry in Canada, which faces exceptional 
difficulties and which plays a vital role, must 
be helped, and it must be helped in ways that 
do not harm the industry nor undermine its 
credibility. The extent of the indirect aid now 
is about twenty-four million dollars. Parlia- 
ment should determine a fixed sum, a precise 
sum. It might be more than twenty-four mil- 
lion dollars, it might be less. That sum must 
be apportioned in ways that will truly help 
the industry and not either be uselessly frit- 
tered away nor go in too large amounts to 
publications which are profitable anyway. 


To this point, I’ve spoken as Postmaster 
General. I would like to change caps and 
wear that, not of a politician nor of a Minis- 
ter of the Crown, but simply that of an 
observer. In other words, and this is where I 
always get into trouble—the following com- 
ments are my own. 


Mr. Chairman, I think your Committee is 
out-of-date. 


The Chairman: You are in trouble. 


Mr. Kierans: Out-of-date in the sense that 
its title is the “Committee on Mass Media”, 
and you are studying the mass media. Yet the 
mass media in the form we now know them, 
are, I believe, a dying institution. Their eco- 
nomic power is great and will remain great. 


Their capacity to entertain is great and will 
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remain so, and their capacity to inform, at | 
least in a general sense, is considerable, and it 
will remain so. But their capacity to affect) 
individuals, people, to mould opinions, to in-| 
spire political and social change, is disappear-) 
ing. | 
[Translation] | 

All of this is because our mass society is 
becoming a society of individuals. The mass! 
media reflect the society of yesterday, a socie- 
ty that still exists to some extent if we think’ 
in terms of the area of consumer goods. The 
information media have always been geared, 
to a mass audience, in other words to the 
supposedly average readers, viewers and lis. 
teners. However there are fewer and fewer 
average people and more and more indivi- 
duals with individual requirements, tastes 


knowledge and interests. 


I am very happy to hear that you hav 
already heard the point of view of the so) 
called underground press. I won’t dwell upor' 
the quality of these publications for they— 
along with newspapers directed at certai) 
ethnic groups, business magazine and radi 
and television broadcasts directed toward) 
particular groups—are the publications tha) 
will disseminate information in days to come 
More and more individuals and groups wil 
want to pick the kind of information tha 
they wish to receive or have conveyed t) 
others rather than to accept what the 
receive from well-intentioned owners ¢ 
information services. In short, they want + 
participate and do for themselves the thing 
that others are doing for them at the preser 


time. 


The reaction to Vice-President Agnew 
criticism of American television could b 
interpreted as simple hostility toward what | 
called the liberal caste of the eastern part © 
the country. But it could also be an indicatic 
of a real feeling of dissatisfaction on the pa’ 
of millions of Americans who realized th: 
the information media, on which they depen 
so much, does not belong to them, does nv 
represent them and does not fulfill their need 


I would like to say, in passing, that 
agreed wholeheartedly with Beland Hende’ 
ich’s words: “We believe that freedom of tl 
press belongs rightly to the people and not tl 
publishers.” I would like to change this sligh 
ly and say that the press belongs to th 
people, not the publishers. : 


Too often the people are not being wé 
served. Someone said to me that other dé 


| 
| 
} 
\ 
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that the television and radio stations are 


jammed with programs directed at younger 


_ people because this is the trend and because 


; 


young people spend a lot of money on con- 
sumer goods. Why are there no programs 
directed at older people? Today when these 
people watch television they find themselves 
in another world, the world of an entirely 


different generation. The media don’t give a 
‘damn for the rights of this minority any more 


than they do for the rights of the Indians and 
Eskimos or the underprivileged and poor 
people in this country. Do the media address 
themselves to these people or speak for them? 
Or are they only interested in fairly well off, 
well-educated English and French urban 
Middle Class. And I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
ours is a society of minorities rather than a 
society of the mass. 


[Text] 


Mr. Kierans: Any politician of even aver- 
age sensitivity is today fully aware that the 
real danger to political parties is not that of 
defeat at the polls, but that of irrelevance in 
a society grown too mature for stale, old- 
fashioned political bickering and scrambles 
for power. The same is true for the owners of 
the mass media. They are as much on trial as 
we are. Like politicians, they are going to 
have to prove their relevance instead of justi- 
lying their existence by the simple fact of 
possessing power. 


I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether your 
‘esearch has covered this aspect, but I cannot 
relp wondering how many Canadians are 
ally watching television today rather than 
ust using it as a background noise, an easy 
vay to pass a lonely evening, the “structure 
fa day” as McLuhan has said, or how many 
ally read the newspapers rather than just 
yuying them for the department store ads, the 
vant ads, the sports news and the television 


_ istings. My suspicions may be totally wrong. 


“he point is that many other people hold 
hem. 


If the mass media are being challenged, 
hen it is fortunate that technology is provid- 
ag them at least with some of the means to 
espond to that challenge. Thechnology is 
laking an era of individual communications 
Ossible. Satellites are important because they 
arink the world to a village and because 
wey are the only effective way of bringing 
ie benefits of communications to all people 
0 matter how isolated, but far more impor- 
mt are the developments which will give the 
iedia back to the people. 
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The list of what is happening and what 
will happen is almost endless. Co-axial cables 
which can provide twenty, forty, sixty, even 
eighty separate channels, will enable televi- 
sion for the first time to appeal to specific 
minority audiences rather than only to mass 
man. There will be eighty different groups of 
people at which to aim rather than just the 
one, Mass consumer group of today. On-line 
real-time computers will eventually make an 
almost unimaginable store of information 
available to specific individuals in response 
to their particular specific requests. Switched 
cable systems will transform television from 
its present linear, one-way state into a two- 
way system within which groups and 
individuals can truly participate. Hot-line 
phones can bring members of the public into 
direct contact with those in authority, rather 
than having to go through the anonymity of 
letters. 


I am sure that members of this Committee 
are familiar with some of the changes that 
modern communications technology is bring- 
ing to the traditional domain of newspapers. 
The New York Times is developing an infor- 
mation retrieval system of current affairs 
based upon the priceless store of information 
contained in its files. In Japan, two compa- 
nies, one a newspaper and the other a large 
electrical concern, have joined forces in a 
pilot project of facsimile transmission of 
newspapers. If the technical and economic 
problems can be solved, this would be a 
breakthrough since it would enable newspa- 
pers to aim specific editions at specific audi- 
ences instead of, as at present, having to try 
to appeal to all possible readers in a single 
edition. 


The impact that computers may have upon 
newspapers is virtually incalculable. Today 
they are used chiefly to justify type and to 
prepare speedily copy to be printed. Tomor- 
row, computers may be the instrument by 
which “daily” newspapers become “hourly” 
newspapers, up-dated at the demand of the 
individual readers and containing the facts on 
a particular situation that he wants, and so 
on. 


I am not qualified to provide you with the 
technical details. All I can do is report the 
trend of modern communications technology, 
and that trend is away from the mass and 
toward the individual. And communications 
technology is changing barely fast enough to 
keep pace with the social changes in our 
society, a change away, to repeat, from the 
mass and towards the individual. 
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If it is any consolation to publishers—I am 
closing now, Mr. Chairman—and it probably 
isn’t these same forces are causing equal 
problems for the Post Office. Even as we 
try to bring the institution up-to-date, we 
have to be prepared to meet the competition 
of tomorrow—facsimile, data transmissions, 
satellites which can reduce the effective size 
of this country from three thousand miles or 
four thousand miles from east to west to 
three or five hundred miles. 


Earlier this week, and it is not confidential 
in any way, in a luncheon I had with the 
President of the Bell Telephone Company, we 
were discussing making the optimum use of 
the satellites that this country is going to put 
up, and among the discussions was using two 
television channels instead of using one chan- 
nel for two-way conversations, using one 
channel one way, east-west, and another 
channel the other way, west-east. 


The capacity would be twelve hundred 
lines on each channel; that is, twelve hundred 
lines in each direction. To make the thing 
work and to accelerate demand, obviously the 
price would have to be low, and the telephone 
companies are considering the possibility of 
changing long-distance rates in this country, 
because under satellites, distance is the one 
thing that doesn’t matter. 


We had another example earlier this week 
when the Canadian-Overseas Telecommunica- 
tions reduced its rates, and we all know the 
problems that we are having with increasing 
rates and everything else. They have reduced 
its overseas rates to Europe and Great Britain 
and Ireland by seventeen to thirty-three per 
cent because distance doesn’t matter with 
satellites. Canada has its own satellite. Dis- 
tance doesn’t matter; so how do you base a 
rate, the kind of thing that we are discussing? 
What you want to do is fill up those channels, 
build your traffic, transmit your data, trans- 
mission data in particular as well as voice; so 
you conceive of Canada in a completely dif- 
ferent way, Canada not as being a country 
four thousand miles from sea to sea, but 
Canada as being a country maybe five hun- 
dred miles in width. 


We base communications rates on the first 
five hundred miles, let’s say, from Montreal 
to Toronto and somewhat beyond and the rest 
of it is free. The rate is the same from Mont- 
real to London, Ontario, as it is from Mont- 
real to Vancouver because with a satellite the 
distance doesn’t matter, and you begin to see 
or you are groping towards a solution of 
other problems that we have. 
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We can communicate with Winnipeg from, 
Montreal or Ottawa or Toronto as cheaply as| 
we can communicate with New York, wheth- 
er it’s transmission information, data infor- 
mation or whether it’s voice, and therefore 
there’s no reason at all with these tremen-) 
dous computer banks that we are worrying) 
about—there is no economic reason why they 
should be located south of the border; in| 
other words, from Vancouver down to Seattle 
and San Francisco, from Winnipeg down to 
Chicago—it makes no difference in communi- 
cations. You can go as cheaply from Montreal! 
or Toronto or Ottawa to Winnipeg or Van- 
couver as you can go south from Montreal to 
New York; so, these are the problems and) 
this is the future. 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would like to, 
congratulate you and the members of the 
Committee for the work you have been doing. 
You have initiated an inquiry into an area 
that is of great importance to Canadians, and 
if in your report you have any suggestions tc 
make on this difficult and complex issue oj 
second-class mail, particularly on how the 
system can best serve the real needs of the 
industry rather than just perpetuating the 
traditions of yesterday, I would be very glac 
to study them very carefully. 


If I have, unasked, any criticisms to offe) 
then it springs from my comments of the pas 
few minutes, and is precisely whether yot 
have seen your task in broad enough perspec, 
tive. You have heard from the professionals 
the experts, the owners, but you haven’t ye 
heard from the people, and, in our view, unti 
you do, you have only examined one-half o 
the issue and that may be the easier half. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
should say that as far as your concludin 
sentence that we haven’t yet heard from th! 
people—I think I should say for your info: 
mation, one of our recent projects, which j 
now complete, was a fairly extensive samp! 
and a long questionnaire, a research stud} 
which I think will give us some of this info 
mation, at least. 


Well, now, you were saying a moment ¢ 
two ago about the consolation for the publist 
ers. If it is any consolation to you, you mac 
the most dramatic entry. You are the onl 
person we have had before the Committee { 
have received even a smattering of applau‘ 
from my colleagues, and thirdly, you ha\ 
spoken far longer than anybody else befo: 
this Committee. . 
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So, I congratulate you for all of these 
things. We would like now to turn to the 
questioning that Senators have, and although 
he is not a Senator, he is from Montreal. We 
thought we would let Mr. Fortier ask the first 
question. 


| Mr. Fortier: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
After having heard the Defendant, I am 
tempted to say that I have no cross-examina- 
tion. 


' From the Floor: Is he guilty? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Minister, when you took 
the decision which you did take very boldly 
towards the end of 1968, I wonder if you took 
nto consideration the fact that there would 
ye some publications which would cease pub- 
ishing and that there would be others which 
would reduce the frequency of their publica- 
ions? More to the point, I wonder to what 
»xtent you considered that the ninth publica- 
ion which ceased publication in Canada, and 
which announced it would do so in January, 
969, was the Canadian Postmaster? 


_ Mr. Kierans: Well, I can tell you we didn’t 
lo it for postal reasons. We took a long look 
it the value that we were getting; whether it 
vas the right kind of magazine. I can tell 
rou—I think Mr. Houle is here—I don’t think 
\e particularly liked the orientation of it. 
If it wasn’t serving its purpose, with or 
vithout the increase of postal rates, that 
vould have been withdrawn, let’s say, for 
ssessment. I also would like to say, Mr. For- 
ier, that I think that a new version of the 
*ostmaster will be coming forward by May 
- r June of this year. 


Mr. Fortier: I will move from specifics to 
eneralities, the generalities which are very 
alevant, I think, to the work of this Commit- 
e, and I will ask the question again. 


Did you consider in seeking increased reve- 
_ ue that there would be some very important 
_ ublications, both in the magazine as well as 
1 the newspaper field which would cease 
ublication and consequently that your 
‘epartment would lose some revenue from 
lose particular organs? 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, you think of that in 
‘ms of—you know, there’s a given price 
\erease—increase the absolute amount of 
ur revenues, and it did, not by the eighty- 
_ ur million that we forecast, but by some- 
‘ing like, I suppose, fifty-five million because 
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there was, of course, a great deal of resistance 
to it at the beginning, but that is coming 
back. : 


Now, the only major concern that I have 
had, after thinking about the problem for the 
past year, has been the undue burden that 
has fallen on those publications, and I am 
speaking here of the daily newspapers, that 
have, unduly or not unduly, relied more than 
normal on delivery by mail. 


Now, you can make the quick brush-off 
answers. Is a daily newspaper really a daily 
newspaper if it has to rely on the mails for its 
system of distribution, because obviously 
there is going to be a twenty-four hour delay? 
While this was acceptable in the thirties or 
even in the forties, let’s say, during the forties, 
during the war and probably up until 1950, 
the advent of television increased reliance on 
radio. The advent of Telex, T.W.X.—all of 
these other means of transportation of infor- 
mation, because that is what it is, have creat- 
ed tremendous pressures for the traditional 
daily newspaper. In other words, there is a 
good deal of feeling among people that the 
postal service was a lot better two or three 
decades ago than it is today. Well, this is just 
sheer nonsense. 


Actually, we transport all first-class mail by 
air; so even if we are forty-eight hours 
instead of twenty-four, we are not five days 
from Halifax to Vancouver, but people 
accepted five days two or three decades ago 
as being prompt delivery. 


Now, the point I want to make is that the 
kind of pressure—and newspapers are judg- 
ing themselves by this—that’s on them is 
not from the Post Office. It’s just from other 
means of information distribution that are 
instantaneous—you know, half-hour news 
programmes every half hour on radio sta- 
tions, television and all the rest. They kind of 
have a nostalgic memory for what must have 
been, when actually what they are comparing 
is the pace of thirty years ago which is not 
the same now. But they are special figures 
that you are talking about. 


Mr. Fortier: No, no, my question is: in 
retrospect today, given what has happened 
since these new rates have come into effect on 
a progressive basis, and given the number of 
publications which have, in fact, gone out of 
business—did you anticipate that there would 
be such a high level of companies going out 
of business? 
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Mr. Kierans: Okay, you tell me how many 
there are. You know, I have seen various 
headlines in papers and I have heard it said at 
one time that there were twenty-five hundred 
and then in the same late show question 
twenty-five hundred; and then he said that 
there were forty and then he said that there 
were four, and I asked him, “Which the hell 
figure was right?” 


Now, you know, I want to know where all 
these newspapers that went out of business 
went. We don’t know where they are, and the 
postman that carries the damn things doesn’t 
know where they are because, you know, 
there’s just as many as there ever were. 


Mr. Fortier: As far as magazines are con- 
cerned, there are approximately fifteen maga- 
zines which have gone out of business. 


Mr. Kierans: How many have started? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, you gave a figure in your 
oral presentation today. 


Mr. Kierans: And how many go out? I 
think, Mr. Fortier, what you have got to com- 
pare is: how many went out last year with 
how many went out the year before and, you 
know, go back for a five-year basis. How 
many papers are disappearing every year? 


Mr. Fortier: All right, then, I will phrase 
my question differently, Mr. Minister. Had 
the research which was done for your Depart- 
ment considered that aspect of the effect of 
the increase in postal rates; that some publi- 
cations would go out of business because of 
the increase? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, we knew that some of 
them would, I suppose. There is always the 
straw—when you have twenty-five clients, 
and this is roughly what we have—that’s 
going to break a particular camel’s back, but 
then when we analyze most of them; like, you 
take your B.C. Labour Statesmen—that may 
or may not have gone out. 


You take Le Travail by the C.S.N. That 
went out, but that didn’t go out because of 
postal rates because they have started up 
again. 

[Translation ] 
They announced that... 


Mr. Wilfrid Houle, President of the Postal 
Workers’ Union: That had been decided... 


Mr. Kierans: Long before then. 
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Mr. Houle: That had been decided almost <¢ 
year before. 


/ 
} 


[Text] 

Mr. Kierans: Mr. Saulnier, for example, 0) 
the City of Montreal, said that the demise 0: 
the publication Montréal was due to posta’ 
rates. My God, the decision was made month; 
before the postal rates went up! They stoppec 
taking advertising for the November issue| 
and the rates only went up in October. | 


| 


} 
| 
Mr. Kierans: Yes, before. 
| 
| 


Mr. Fortier: Are you saying, in effect, tha! 
you did not anticipate, as a result of thi 
research which was made available to you 
that any publication would go out of business 
be it magazine or newspaper—because of thi 


sole factor of increased postal rates? 
| 

Mr. Kierans: If you had asked me tha 
before and if you ask me that now, I woul 
have said that we would have anticipate: 
that a number would have gone out of busi 


ness, but you see an additional cost—ther| 
again, it wouldn’t be due entirely, Mr. For 
tier, to the increased cost because sometime 
the increased cost is just the little point tha 
makes you take a decision that you have bee) 
hesitating about for many other reasons 
you know, lack of staff to help you run th 
paper. You can no longer, you know, gé 
cheap labour or you are unionized all of | 
sudden. The advertising is switching out ¢ 
weekly newspapers to daily or on the radio o 
on the television and so this is the point the 
really makes you take the decision, but ther! 
are a whole host of problems. 


Mr. Fortier: Another aspect of the questior 
of course, and one which has been stressed b) 
a number of witnesses before this Committe) 
is that many daily newspapers have seen the) 
subscribers cancel their subscriptions becaus 
they did not wish to pay an increased rati 
and I am reminded here of Mr. Gratton of L 
Droit. He made the point very eloquent) 
that Le Droit was the only French newspap¢ 
which reached “Les Franco-Canadiens”, “Lé 
Franco-Ontariens’”” in the Sudbury area, an 
that these people now, you know, are n¢ 
receiving Le Droit. There was no alterna’ 
French newspaper. If they wished to have 
newspaper, they had to turn to an Englis 
one. Monsieur Ryan, your friend, Clauc 
Ryan of Le Devoir. made the point that mo 
than fifty per cent of his postal subscribe’ 
had ceased subscribing. | 


ii 
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Monsieur Gilbert of Le Soleil—you may 
have seen those figures—has not told us 
before the Committee, but anyway he has 
told me privately that their mail circulation 
_has gone down by more than fifty per cent. 
_Doesn’t this create a vacuum right now? 


_ Mr. Kierans: There is a problem here, but 
‘you know, you can look at the problem in two 
or three different ways. Now, with Le Devoir 
and probably not so much with Le Soleil but 
‘with Le Devoir, it is a newspaper that relies a 
great deal and has a great deal of out-of-town 
subscriptions. Therefore it relies on the mail 
and is hit harder than most. Therefore, this 
‘possible option or decision-making process is 
not as open or closed to Ryan as it would be 
to others, but let’s work from the other side. 
Let’s take a big daily newspaper either from 
Halifax or Vancouver, and I know one of 
them, in which about four per cent of, let’s 
Say, a hundred thousand circulation is out-of- 
town circulation. 


Now, what some of these publishers did 
was charge the full increase of the postal 
rates on to the four thousand instead of dis- 
tributing the increase across the hundred and 
four thousand subscribers that they had; in 
other words, they weren’t going to take this 
particular group as a loss group. I don’t think 
that’s a reasonable decision to take because I 
don’t think—and you as a corporation lawyer 
know this—that there is a single corporation 
in this country or in any country that makes 
a profit on each and every line that it turns 
jut from each and every customer. I mean, 
the textile industry, for example, or let’s take 

_ ‘he publications, the Maclean-Hunter publica- 
‘ions. They may or may not lose money on 
Maclean’s, but this might be one loss leader 
sompared to the Financial Post and all their 
ther industry Magazines, and they decide 
vhether this is a reasonable... 


Mr. Fortier: You think they should spread 
t-you think they should spread it? 


Mr. Kierans: Right, the textile industry, 
_ laybe seventy or eighty per cent of every- 
_ hing it produces or of its lines are loss lead- 

rs, but it has to have it to complement a line 
_ f which a massive run pays the shot. With- 
_ ut these additional lines, you can’t do it. You 
_ on’t have a full enough range of patterns or 
_ roducts or materials to offer. 


_ | Mr. Fortier: How does Le Devoir deal with 
_ lis specific problem? 


_ Mr. Kierans: There are one or two excep- 
ons like that. Three of them at least are 
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French-speaking publications, L’Action Ca- 
tholique, L’Evangeline and Le Devoir, but 
precisely I made the point here of the way in 
which the Government is actually subscribing 
twenty-four million dollars and it is not being 
given to the people that really need it or can 
use it, and that are fulfilling a function. 

I see no reason in the world why F.P. 
publications, for example—you know, the 
Globe and Mail and all that crowd—you get a 
million, seven hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand dollars, you know, just for one publica- 
tion. I don’t know what the rest of their 
stable gets, but let’s say that this is what is 
wrong when you begin to make subsidies of 
postal rates. 


Now, I would much prefer to see a system 
where the Government says, “Okay”, and we 
prove it. We come out with a figure, let’s say, 
to satisfy everybody. We won’t satisfy the 
publishers, but lets’ say it’s done by Riddel, 
Stead or whoever you want, and they say, 
“Yes, the figure of twenty-four million is 
right”. 

The Government takes a look at its budget 
and says, “Well, look,—we’ll give the Post 
Office twenty million. You get the other four 
million out of increasing the rates. Just 
increase it to get four million. We'll put in 
every year a flat sum of twenty-million dol- 
lars, and therefore this year you have to get 
the four million. Next year, if your costs go 
up by a million dollars, your rates go up 
correspondingly”, and over a time the pub- 
lishers won’t mind that, because they can 
foresee it. 

What they didn’t like was, you know, all of 
a sudden the attempt, the draconian attempt, 
if you will, to recover what hadn’t been done 
since 1933 all in one swoop, but we didn’t do 
it. We went and put up the rates four hun- 
dred per cent, but where did that get us? It 
got us up to twenty-four per cent. 


Mr. Fortier: A very good case can be made 
for the proposition that in fact these twenty- 
four million dollars do not constitute subsidy 
to the publisher but rather subsidy to the 
reading public. Would you care to comment 
on that? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, all right, you tell me 
that, but I will go on and tell you, “Sure, or 
to the advertisers’’. 


Mr. Fortier: I suppose you are right. 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, the advertising rates 
should go up, too, but then they come crying 
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to you that we are subsidizing the C.B.C. and Senator Everett: At the time of the Bill. | 
h ile : ; : bei ; 
Aismunsdes hea Mr. Kierans: Yes, thirty-nine million, but | 
My answer is that I am not responsible for that included... 
the C.B.C. If somebody else wants to sub- | 
sidize that, that’s their problem. I am only 
trying to run a show here. 


I have been through this so much, Senator, 
that I get it coming backwards and forwards. 


Senator Everett: No, for second-class be- | 
cause you say you had taken some out and | 
made them third-class. 


} 
Mr. Kierans: Well, I am going back to the | 
| 


4 time of the Bill. 
Mr. Fortier: Is it your view on record | 


before the Committee, Mr. Minister, that you Senator Everett: But you are forecast. | 
do not consider that the subsidy is one to the ing the second-class mail, aren’t you, for) 
reader, but rather one to the publisher? tHE | 
| 

Mr. Kierans: Yes, sir, because they are the Mr. Kierans: The deficit. . 

| 


ones that are making the profits. They are the \ 
ones that control the pricing policy. Admit- Senator Everett: As though the Bill had 
tedly, they won’t have as many customers if been in operation. Didn’t you forecast what) 
they put the price up by ten per cent, or the deficit would have been, had the Bill been 
something like that to recover it, but you 1 operation in the year in which you intro- 
know, people have other forms of information duced the Bill for second-class mail only? 
and people may be satisfied with other forms, Mr. Kierans: Well, if there had been no 
but if they made their papers better, maybe changes, the deficit as it was defined at that) 
people would want to read them, and be will- time of second-class would have been fifty- 
ing to pay for them. four million, six hundred thousand. This was| 


Mr. Fortier: Well. that’ hypothetical the forecast I used, but the revised rates for 
enti, Sit 4G IGM, RLS. SIASNEL aein second-class were to reduce that to fig 


eit hee eae nine million. The effect of the increase in) 

The Chairman: Senator Everett? rates for the coming year, ’69-’70 was thirty- 

‘ ; nine million, but that definition of second- 

Senator Everett: I just wonder if we could class, we no longer define in the same way 

approach the same subject from another phecause we took about twenty-five hundred 

viewpoint. publications that were originally defined as 

Can you tell me what the deficit for second- second-class and under the new definition nc 

class mail, was Mr. Minister, that you project- longer belong into that class, but go intc 
ed with you were bringing the Act in? third-class . 


Mr. Kierans: I don’t remember what figures Senator Everett: Yes, I appreciate that. The 
I used. I have my Assistant Deputy Minister figures I have here are that in ’67-’68, hac 
of Finance here. It seems to me it was some- the increased rates been in effect, the deficit 
thing like thirty-two million, but we have would have been twenty-one million, includ. 
already explained there that we are now ing a three and a half million second-class 
refining, Senator, the manner in which we imbalance that would be on overflow circula) 
determine these deficits; we have now been tion from the United States, and what you 
able to pinpoint that a certain amount of this had predicted was an actual deficit o| 
money. not attributable to Canadian publi- eighteen million, four hundred and forty-fou! 
cations as distinct from all publications. thousand, two hundred and fifty-five dollars 

What we forecast at the time of the Bill 
was thirty-nine million, but then, as most of Mr. Kierans: Did I use those figure, 
you know because you have had certainly because I haven’t got ’67-’68 here, and thi' 
many submissions on this, at least seven or was the budget analysis on which I calculat 
eight million of that went out of second-class. ed? I didn’t use ’67-’68, I don’t believe, at an} 


It would have come down to about thirty-one time. Any comparisons that I would hav) 
or thirty-two because we took... made would have been ’68-’69 or ’69-’79 
Senator Everett: I am asking what deficit Mr. Fortier: The figures come from Nicoll 


for second-class you forecast. Kendall. i, | 
Mr. Kierans: At the time of the Bill? The Chairman: Senator Everett? 
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Senator Everett: The deficit that you 
, project heer for ’68-’69 is forty-one million, 
which is on your chart we are dealing with 
here. Is that correct. 


Here? 


Senator Everett: Yes, the second-class total 
deficit forty-one million. 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, that’s the chart there. 


Mr. Kierans: 


Senator Everett: Forty-one million, six 


/hundred and twenty-six. 
Mr. That includes first of all. .. 


Senator Everett: That includes three mil- 
dion six hundred and seventeen thousand of 
‘overflow circulation. 


Kierans: 


_ Mr. Kierans: That’s right, plus another four 
million—the costs of distributing mail that is 
trucked across the border. We would have to 
go back to the chart. 


_ Senator Everett: I assume that ’68-’69 figure 
is an actual figure. 


Mr. Kierans: All right, that’s the explana- 
tion for the difference. If you remember— 
well, during the Hearings on the Bill, we 
amended the Bill from our original figures, to 
‘bring it in in three stages instead of all at 
once. You know, we divided it into three; so 
for this reason you have the difference, and 
the figures that we are now giving you pro- 
jecting a deficit for next year included the 
full changes. You know, all of the rates will 
be in effect as of next April. 


Senator Everett: That’s why it reduces 
from forty-one million to thirty-one million, 
is it? 


_ Mr. Kierans: Yes, that’s right. Well, yes, for 
‘69-70. We only got a third of that in the 
oreceding year. 


Senator Everett: The actual figures for 
968-69 would show a net deficit for second- 
‘lass mail after taking out the overflow circu- 
ation of thirty-eight million dollars? 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, we didn’t make those 
idjustments for the Canadian publications 
intil below. 


Senator Everett: Well, I think we can 
nclude those. What was your projection? 
Vhat did you think—when you introduced 
he Bill—would happen in ’68? 


_Mr. Kierans: We figured that there would 
e thirty-nine million, ninety-seven thousand, 
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and here there was forty-one, which is rough- 
ly about what it’s coming out to for ’69-’70. 
We figured thirty-nine million, ninety-seven 
thousand dollars, and our figures are getting 
better all the time, which is roughly what we 
estimate here of thirty-one million, six-zero- 
four, the estimate for ’69-’70, plus the seven 
million, six hundred and nine thousand that 
we are taking out of there for that year. 


Senator Everett: Which brings it down to 
thirty-two million. 


Mr. Kierans: It brings it up to thirty-nine, 
if you add the seven million, six hundred and 
nine thousand. I am just speaking of one year 
here, ’69-’70. Do you see your thirty-one, 
six-zero-four? 


Senator Everett: Oh, no, I am dealing with 
’68-’69, and that’s the year for which I was 
asking your projections. 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, well, I doubt if we have 
gone back—have we gone back and measured 
the effect? 


Senator Everett: You see, it would seem to 
me that when you were considering this Bill, 
you would have wanted to have known what 
effect the Bill would have had on your reve- 
nue in ’68-’69. 


Mr. Eierans: Well, we figured that the 
effect of the increase in second-class rates 
was going to be fifteen and a half million 
dollars out of a total and we were aiming for 
ninety-one million dollars, of which we were 
going to collect one-sixth in the second-class 
rates, which, incidentally is where our deficits 
are. For example, I can give you just as a 
general statement here, which I didn’t use 
before—but for ’68-’69—for first-class—now 
this is an important point I want to make. We 
made a profit on the new rates or would 
make a profit on the new rates. The revenue 
would have been fifty-one point seven per 
cent of our total revenue, but costs would 
have been forty-five point six per cent of our 
total costs; in other words, there’s a profit 
there of about six per cent. 


In the second-class rates, the revenue would 
have been two voint six. We have used those 
figures in the chart—two point six per cent of 
our total revenue. The costs would have been 
eleven point one per cent. We have used that; 
so that this is where the great deficit is. There 
is a small deficit but notice this: here it is 
again, total second-class. Eleven point one per 
cent of our costs are in that class. Two point 
six per cent of our revenues are in that class. 
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In first-class, forty-five point six per cent of 
our costs are there. Fifty-one point seven per 
cent revenue, therefore, that is more than in 
balance. 


In third-class seventeen point seven per 
cent of our costs are in handling that class. 
Sixteen point three per cent of our revenue is 
there; so there is a difference of about one 
point four per cent, and in fourth-class we 
make a profit. Fifteen point seven per cent of 
our costs are in the fourth class. Eighteen 
point nine per cent of our revenue is there; so 
the thing outside the small imbalance of 
third-class is quit simply a _ second-class 
problem. 


Senator Everett: So, we should deal with 
the second-class problem. Well, to come back 
to my question then, I am wondering what 
you projected as the second-class deficit for 
68-69 year, if you have that figure. If you 
haven’t that’s fine. 


Mr. Kierans: Well, no, the figures that I 
have are quite simply the figures that we 
used on introducing a Bill. You must account 
here for different definitions because of the 
way we reduced the second-class. It went 
down from five thousand publications to 
approximately twenty-five hundred. I may be 
out a hundred either way. 


Now, without any price increases at all, I 
must have told the House—I haven’t looked 
back into that—that we projected a deficit in 
that class of fifty-four million. With the 
increase in a full year’s operation of the 
increase, the effect of the operation in the 
increase which at the time we thought would 
come at once on April the first; therefore, for 
the full fiscal year, we felt that we would 
increase our revenues by fifteen million, five 
hundred and forty-six; therefore reduce that 
deficit to thirty-nine million and ninety-seven 
thousand dollars. 


Senator Everett: That’s on the increase in 
revenues? 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, operating in a full year. 


Senator Everett: But then you took out of 
that twenty-five hundred publications. 


Mr. Kierans: No, no, this was prior to doing 
that. 


Senator Everett: No, but subsequent to 
that, what was the effect of taking out the 
twenty-five hundred publications? 
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Mr. Kierans: Well, the effect was to boost 
the deficit in the third-class—the part of that 
that was taken out of the second-class. The 
exact effects of that changing definition I 
haven’t got, although they are included here 
in the charts. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Minister, didn’t you 
have a paper which your Department showed 
you? 


Mr. Kierans: Look, I have got— 


Senator Everett: Which would show the 
effect in ’68-’69 of these rates. | 


Mr. Kierans: Well, sure, I just told you. 


Senator Everett: Well, then, I don’t want to 
press the point. Let me ask one last question: 
Then in order for you and I to estimate that, 
we would have to know the effect of taking 
those twenty-five hundred publications out 
and making them third-class publications, 
because we have a figure now of thirty-nine. 


| 

Mr. Kierans: Where you and I differ, you 
know, talking not on cross-purposes, but all 
cross-years is:—you are asking for figures for 
°68-’69 when there were no rate increases a! 
all effective in any of these classes. 


Senator Everett: All right, let’s go then tc 
’69-’70. 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, now we are in business 
because that’s when they became effective 
They didn’t become effective until April th: 
first, ’69. | 


Senator Everett: Fine. Could you tell m 
what your projection was for that for ’69-’70 
I am talking about the Departmental paper 
that would have been put before you as th) 
Minister, saying what the effect of the chang 
in rates would be as it applied to second-clas, 
deficit. } 


| 


Mr. Kierans: This is the point I want t| 
make. The statements that we made at tha! 
time, you see, were on the basis of the defini 
tions remaining the same because we didn 
know now many publications would b 
coming out of the class. 


In other words, we didn’t attribute either t 
the second or the third. We simply took th) 
class the way it was, and if you moved ther 
to another class, it would carry its defic 
with it; so all that we did then was say:—th 
deficit foreseen for ’69-’70 would be fifty-fov 
million, six hundred and forty-three thousan 
dollars. The effect of the rate increases woul 
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be fifteen million, five hundred and forty-six; 
so that the revised deficit as a result of the 
rate—but again the rates coming in all at one 
time-would have been thirty-nine million and 
ninety-seven thousand dollars. 


Now, two things happened during the 
jebate because all of these figures were pre- 
pared for me in order to debate them. 


_ Number one:—The Parliament decided that 
hese rates in the second-class had to be 
staged. They couldn’t all come in on April the 
irst and therefore I couldn’t get my full fif- 
een million dollars. 


_ Then, secondly, during the year...it took 
ts about six or eight months to do this. ..we 
hifted the publications around between 
econd and third-class publications in accord- 
nce with the definition of the Act that had 
ust been passed. 


Senator Everett: Which was the twenty-five 
undred publications? 


Mr. Kierans: That’s right. 


_ Senator Everett: What did you estimate, 
mee you have no figures? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, the estimates that you 
ould have seen here between the various 
asses and the figures that I have given you 
yw, really, are the figures that we estimate 
| r the coming year—the figures on the chart. 
_ Senator Everett: No, I am saying: what 
_ ould be the effect of taking those twenty- 
ve hundred out of second-class, you see. 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, I think that we probably 
hnsferred a deficit of about seven or eight 
illion, I don’t know which, from the second 
‘ the third class. 


Senator Everett: So, all right, that’s seven 
tllion. That would bring it down to... 


Mr. Kierans: I would think we probably 


cried a deficit of about seven million 
dilars. 


Senator Everett: The point that Mr. Fortier 
Vs trying to make and we don’t seem to be 
ae to get it from the figures—I think the 
Pnt he was making was that:—did you take 
iio account the fact that if you raised the 
Nes, subscriptions would be cancelled or 
Ngazines would go out of business. and that 
volume of second-class mail, carried by 
Post Office would reduce? 


fr. Kierans: Oh, yes, oh, yes. 


ifr be 


Senator Everett: And that the reduction 
would be a loss of revenue to the post office 
without a consequent reduction in overhead? 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, but in the fact, it was an 
actual gain of revenue between fifty and sixty 
million dollars; so it wasn’t a loss. 


Senator Evereit: Comparative to the figures 
that you had projected, though, it would be. 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, but what you hope for 
and what you get are probably two different 
things. 


Senator Everett: It would appear... 


Mr. Kierans: I don’t want to pull any 
punches here. I still feel that the second-class 
category has got to pay a greater percentage 
of its costs than it’s presently paying. 


Mr. Fortier: Why wouldn’t the Post Office 
itself spread their losses as you suggested 
companies should do? 


Mr. Kierans: Touché, touché All right, 
okay, but you know what I want then? I want 
Parliament to say who gets it. If they want 
the Free Press Weekly to get a million, seven 
hundred and forty-five thousand, okay. I don’t 
want to say it. If they want to put the pres- 
sure on Le Devoir, I want Parliament to say 
it, or if they want to help ‘Le Devoir’ or 
‘L’Action Catholique’, it’s not me. I’m no God 
on all of this, and I am no judge of the 
twenty-five hundred applicants that want spe- 
cial treatment, but I want Parliament to say, 
and I want the publishers themselves, to 
make some contribution themselves to this 
problem by creating among themselves some 
sort of a group or a council or whatever on 
how to solve this problem. 


Senator Everett: But didn’t you suffer from 
diminishing returns, though? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, not when you gain sixty 
million dollars—you don’t suffer from dimin- 
ishing returns. 


Senator Everett: When you raised the 
rates and lost the volume to the Post 
Offices—surely you did? 


Mr. Kierans: Yes. Well, you know, we 
didn’t—you know, the law of diminishing 
returns means you put up the price and your 
total revenue in the long run is less than 
what it was before, and ours was up sixty 
million dollars; so there is no law of dimin- 
ishing returns there, or, if there is, you know, 
I could die happy on that sort of thing. 
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Senator Everett: You are stating a new law. 


Mr. Kierans: The point that I want to 
make, Senator, is this:—just how great do 
you think this deficit ought to be? The pub- 
lishers are the people in the class we are 
talking about who are using the services, 
don’t have to use them. They can form more 
groups of high school boys. It’s an exploited 
class, and they can expand that particular 
class, but they are not going to keep on 
expanding the exploited group inside the Post 
Office because you have got guys like Willie 
Houle down there, and you have got other 
people like Roger Decarie—I don’t know if 
he’s here or not—who simply won’t stand for 
it any more; so the costs are going up because 
we are a service industry. 


Seventy per cent of what we pay out goes 
to people, forty-eight thousand people. Now, 
should the people who use the Post Office, 
pay for it or should you and I or the salaried 
worker on the street—who should pay for it? 
and if he’s agreeable to paying for it, at least 
somebody had better tell him that this is 
what he is paying for because he’s never 
known it, and somebody had better tell him 
that he himself in paying for his six-cent 
letter is not contributing to the loss of the 
Post Office. 


Mr. Fortier: He knows it now, I think. 
Senator Everett: Yes, I think it’s possible. 


Mr. Kierans: All right, okay, but if we 
dropped it to five, then he would be con- 
tributing to the loss because the difference is 
what—about twenty-five, twenty-seven mil- 
lion—one cent on the first-class rate? 


Mr. Fortier: Would an information -cam- 
paign along those lines have been as effective 
as an increase in the postal rates? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, certainly not in a finan- 
cial way. It wouldn’t have gotten me any 
sixty million dollars. 


Senator Everett: Well, if you carried the 
argument through and you raised the postal 
rates on second-class mail to the point that 
they were like first-class and other mails— 
don’t you think there would be a qualified 
diminishing return? 


Mr. Kierans: With the figures that we are 
talking about now, if we went up twenty-four 
million dollars in this class and hit the maga- 
zines and the publications, an awful lot of 
them wouldn’t like it and would go out of 
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business. Would we gain?—Well, we have ha 
some letters in to say that I—don’t know. 
don’t know. 


Senator Everett: That’s what you are sug 
gesting in your brief, isn’t it? 


Mr. Kierans: No, this is not what I an 
suggesting at all. I am suggesting that we b 
permitted to do this or that we should do thi 
but then the Government itself, Parliament 
says, “Okay, that’s what your costs are. Yo 
want another twenty-four million dollar; 
You can get four million out of the publisher 
in the second-class and we will give you th 
other twenty because we all know that th 
would be disastrous for the publishing ir 
dustry.” 


Mr. Fortier: Do you agree, Mr. Kieran: 
that it would be disastrous? | 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, yes, twenty-four millio 
dollars would be disastrous. 


Mr. Fortier: No, but the bigger problei 
which you have just touched upon: Ca 
Canada afford to lose corporations whic 
communicate with the people or would it k 
disastrous? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, certainly. Certainly | 
agree with you, it would be disastrous. _ 


Senator Everett: And you do agree that | 
this were done and the subsidy weren’t pa 
ahead of time so the net effect is the same- 
let’s not talk—I don’t want to fall into what) 
would characterize as your error of blamii 
this all on the publishing industry. Let’s ta 
about the people who receive the publicatio| 
because that’s equally as valid—that thi 
would stop to a large extent receiving pub. 
cations. | 


| 
Mr. Kierans: Well, now, wait a minute. 
don’t accept your argument because all | | 
these guys, you know, are making a profit | 
they wouldn’t be in business. I mean I do, 
know who came before you Lord Thomson! 
guess didn’t come but anyway whoever d. 
come before you—do you think that they al 
in the business of publishing to inform peo}? 
first and that it’s irrelevant whether th’ 
make a profit or not? 


Senator Everett: I suggest to you that - 
you are looking at the over-all costs of t 
corporation and I suggest to you that ifh 
corporation continues to lose money on a 
arm of its business that it will eventua ’ 


close it down yes. I think if there is only 0? 


| 
| 
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_ single arm I think you would agree with me 
_ that it will close down by itself. 


_ Mr. Kierans: Yes I would like you to be 
_ more precise here Senator. How much do you 
want us to subsidize the publishing industry 
and why do you think they need it? That is 
what I want to know. 


_ Senator Everett: I am referring not to the 
publishing industry but to the people. You 
are referring to the publishing industry and 
/ you are saying that the publishing industry is 
making a barrel of money. 


Mr. Kierans: I am not saying it. I am not 
saying it at all. 


Senator Evereti: All right you said the 
publishing industry is making money and 
that they can afford to pay the postal rates 
and I am saying to you that we have evidence 
of publications that are losing money, that are 
being carried by, admitedly, large corpora- 
tions, and I am suggesting to you that they 
‘won't go on carrying these papers or these 
magazines. They will, in fact, close down, and 
I think what I am further suggesting to you is 
that. 


Mr. Kierans: I think you have to be careful 
here, you know. Under Claude Ryan, Le 
Devoir has been a much more profitable 
newspaper than it ever was in its earlier 
years. I mean in recent years, because I have 
been a shareholder—I guess I still am—I 
don’t know, but... 


Mr. Fortier: He said he was looking for 
some certificates. 


Mr. Kierans: Well, at one time, he told me I 
Was one of two Englishmen that were share- 


- aolders of Le Devoir. Okay, but I am not 
_ valking about his profits here. What I am 
_ alking about is: you are accepting as face 


value that these people say that anything I 


_ five them, they will pass on to the readers. 
_ Jkay, ’ll tell you they will do a hell of a lot 


nore than that, but I don’t know why they do 
t. For example, we were discussing the Free 
*ress Weekly. Not so long ago, it had a rate 
if five dollars a year, but how much did the 
‘ree Press Weekly get out of five dollars? 
low much do you think, Senator, it got out 
f that five dollars? 


Senator Everett: I don’t know. 
Mr. Kierans: It didn’t get a nickel. 


Senator Everett: Is that relevant? 
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Mr. Kierans: Well, yes, I think it is because 
if they can afford to give away the newspaper 
to readers, why do they expect the taxpayer 
of Canada also to give them all their postage 
free, because the manner of selling subscrip- 
tions in the West was: you hired somebody to 
sell the subscriptions for you. They gave him 
ten per cent of the five dollars. He went and 
hired a lot of youngsters to go around from 
farm to farm, and he got the other ninety per 
cent, or it may have been seventy-five/twen- 
ty-five. 


Now, if you want to keep half of it—and 
this is not common to one newspaper. It’s 
common to a lot of them. 


Senator Everett: Well, lets’ deal with 


the: f: 


Mr. Kierans: So, the subscriptions really 
mean nothing outside of it. They enhance 
their subscription list in order to build up the 
advertising rates that they can charge. Okay, 
this is their business. This is the way they 
have been doing it traditionally. I simply sug- 
gest that I don’t think that they should 
include in this sort of operation the taxpayer 
of Canada. 


Senator Everett: You think they should pay 
their actual costs? 


Mr. Kierans: As a Postmaster General, I 
Say yes, and then as a Canadian, I say the 
Government has to do something because this 
is going to be too severe an impost. 


The Chairman: Fine, Senators I have pro- 
mised the reporter a break at this particular 
point. I think, in fairness, she must have it. 
Let’s just take five minutes, no more. 


(Recess) 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, ladies 
and gentlemen:—if I could call the session 
back in order, please. I think we can proceed 
to the second round without any further 
opening statements by anyone. I think, Sena- 
tor Everett, you were going to ask a question. 


Senator Everett: Just dealing with your last 
assertion that as a Postmaster-General, you 
would like to see the second-class mail not 
show a deficit and the rates reflect that, and 
also you would like to see the rates reflect the 
actual cost—Is that correct? 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, but perhaps I had better 
define it. Let me put it this way:—as Post- 
master-General, I want that twenty-four mil- 
lion dollars, but I don’t care from whom I get 
it. Whether I get it from the taxpayers of 
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Mr. Fortier: Are you considering that it is | 
your responsibility as Postmaster-General to | 
bring this particular question before your 


Canada or from the publishers themselves is 
a government decision. 


I say this:—that the Post Office is a service. 7 4 | 
It’s not like investment in human capital, Doane 
ducation or anything else. It’s a service which Mr. Kierans: Well, Mr. Fortier, yes, a 


can reasonably try to balance off its costs haven’t done it directly, because I know it is. 
through its revenue by charging those costs to coming forward, because I personally feel 
the users. Therefore, I would like the twenty- that this is going to be the best way to 
four million, but I realize that this is not resolve the problem, to create a Crown Cor-, 
possible in all classes. It is possible in the poration. Now, whether it turns into a Crown 
third-class because these are magazines and Corporation or not, you know, depends on the 
papers and direct mail material that are used House, but in that debate, obviously the) 
for particular purposes. It’s possible in the major debate is going to revolve around the) 
fourth-class for us to balance, and it’s possi- solution to the second-class problem. 


ble in the first-class. or ane rx ? ee 
; ‘ : r. Fortier: Aren’t you concerne at the 

: It is not possible, waevied the structure of the publishers would lose some of their credibili-) 
industry and the traditional aid which the ty if they had to come back again before... | 
people of Canada have always given the 
industry to do it; therefore, if only four of 
that twenty-four million comes out of an how to resolve it, but the point is that this 
increase in rates and twenty million dollars exists already, and I don’t want them to be 
comes from Parliament, from the people of hypocritical enough to say te me, “Look, your 
Canada, I would be perfectly happy. In fact, I costs are stupid. You don’t know.” This has 
think that this is the only reasonable solution, been the whole burden of the proof, that our 
but then a couple of things happen. costs aren’t stupid, and every time that they 
The people at large know that just like, as I challenge me on these costs by saying that ] 
said, the gold mining industry, there is a sub- have a bunch of nincompoops in the Depart- 
sidy or there is a grant to carry out certain, ment that don’t know how to allocate costs o1 
specific, national objectives: to have a viable anything else, then I come back to them anc 


magazine and newspaper industry, and this is say, “Well, it happens that the last cost anal: 
what it cost us, the taxpayer in general. YS!S was made, not by the Department, but bj 


Mr. Kierans: Well, you see, I don’t know 
| 


Okay, it’s clear, and it’s also clear to the P. S. Ross and Associates and I will give you 


publishers that this is what they are getting, 
and then there is only a third point from then 


permission, if you want me to, to look at thei 
working papers,” but not one of them ha: 
ever asked to see the working papers, bu 


on. Who gets the twenty million dollars? ; . 
4 é ; they keep on repeating the same maudite) 

All I am arguing against is that the Post- niaiseries. 
master-General should not be allocated his j 
twenty million dollars in the very inefficient Mr. Fortier: Would the point which yol 
ke very strongly in your brief that there i) 


way in which we do it because there are very ma é 
worthwhile magazines in this country that at the moment some—what could be inter) 
don’t rely on the mails one iota and therefore preted as interference with the freedom © 


don’t contribute to our deficit, but they are in the press in this form | of subsidy—would j 
that second-class and they should be helped not be even more so, if again, I repeat, th) 
too; so it demands somebody, maybe a council publishers of individual publications had 1 
of the publishers, together with people come begging for money? 
appointed by my colleagues, the Secretary of | Mr. Kierans: I don’t think they have t 
State, who will determine how this money come begging. That’s, you know, a pejorativ 
should be allocated. word, and also, I think, you know, a valu 
word, but I will admit I don’t know th 
Mr. Fortier: Is the Government, sir, doing answer to it. 


f +5 
SYTHE CADOMY es Senator Everett: Well, how would the sul 


Mr, Kierans: Well, I think that when the Sidy be paid then? / 
debate comes forward, if it does, on whether Mr. Kierans: Well, I don’t know. I hope thé 
the Post Office should be turned into a Crown Honourable Senators, as far as I am cor 
Corporation—obviously this is going to be one cerned, will come up with some solutions an 
of the key points. ask the publishers also for their ideas on ho 
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you handle it in an open, direct way, instead 
of hiding it in postal rates. 


Senator Everett: Would it be paid to the 
Post Office Depnartment? 


Mr. Kierans: I still don’t know that either. 
{ mean, the Government might say to us, 
‘Look, you want to get all together”. What’s 
he total revenue—forty-five? Let’s Say it’s 
‘orty-five million. Let’s say you want forty- 
ive million dollars, and you are going to get 
‘wenty-million. They say, “Look, if you put 
hose rates up to forty-five million dollars, 
hen, you know, you are going to have a 
line-cent delivery rate for a newspaper or 
nagazine and that’s just too high; so we will 
et you go to four and a half or five cents, 
vyhatever it may be, or seven cents, and the 
est we will give you.” 


Senator Everett: So, it would come in the 
nd as we have today really, wouldn’t it? 


Mr. Kierans: No, it wouldn’t because we 
rould analyze the rates, and say that this is 
ie rate that we have to charge, and the 
‘overnment would say, “Well, no, we don’t 
rant you to charge that. We want you to 
aarge three cents less.” It wouldn’t resolve 
ll of the problems, by the Way, because then 
gain you would still have the problem. You 
fant a viable magazine in the publishing 
dustry, but a lot of people that don’t depend 
a the Post Office at all, who sell it on news- 
ands and have other forms of distribution, 
ho have very worthwhile magazines, would 
%t be getting any aid at all, and we would be 
ving it also to newspapers that don’t need she 
‘' we would be giving not sufficient to 
*wspapers that need a great deal of support 
id so on. 


The Chairman: Senator Langlois has a sup- 
iementary question. 


‘ranslation] 


Senator Langlois: Mr. Kierans, we have 
Id Mr. Claude Ryan before this Committee. 
h stated that if ever the print media had to 
! subsidized the money should come from 
t Provincial Treasury. Do you agree with 
ts? 


Mr. Kierans: I think that subsidies have 
bir place. If we are planning to subsidize 
_t press, why not Federal subsidies? 


Senator Langlois: I have told you Mr. 
Fan’s opinion and I am asking you if you 
ee with him? 


Mr, Kierans: That’s his opinion. 
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Senator Langlois: You don’t agree with 
him? 


Mr. Kierans: No, for the sake of national 
unity I think the Federal Government would 
have a role to play in this. 


Senator Langlois: Doesn’t the press have a 
bit to do with education? 


Mr. Kierans: Of what value is the informa- 
tion in some newspapers? 


Senator Langlois: It has educational value 
at least. 


Mr. Kierans: Perhaps! 


[Text] 
The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett; You have been fairly hard 
on Mr. Malone. 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, yes, I know Dick. 


Senator Everett: And I am sure he knows 
you, and you have stated that you believe 
that anybody using the second-class mails—as 
a Postmaster you would like to see that he 
paid his costs. You would like him to cover 
his costs. 


You have stated in your brief that the cost 
of carrying the Free Press Weekly—I am re- 
ferring to page eight at the bottom—will be 
two million, two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand. Do you happen to know how much 
per copy that is? 


Mr. Kierans: About ten cents. 


Senator Everett: About ten cents per copy, 
based on twenty-two million? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, probably a little less 
than ten cents. There are about four hundred 
and seventy thousand copies per week, which 
is roughly just under twenty-four million 
copies per annum I think it was. All right it 
was last year’s figures. I was going by twenty- 
four million. He must be doing very well if 
he’s up to twenty-six million now. 


Senator Everett: I think your figures are 
probably more correct. I have their brief here, 
filed with the Committee. There were 
“twenty-two million, six hundred and seven- 
ty-six thousand copies of the Free Press 
Weekly ‘going through’ the Winnipeg post 
office” so that would be roughly a cost of ten 
cents per copy. 
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- Now, they say in their brief that: Mr. Kierans: That’s the way he figures that 


(a) “a hundred thousand copies are put in out? | 
bundles and sorted by the Winnipeg Senator Everett: That’s what I have from 


postal staff and transported to area rural the brief here, yes. 
POSE The Chairman: Would you comment | 

‘ tap : H nt on 
(b) eight and a half million coples [are that, Mr. Kierans? | 


put] in mail bags, handled twice on the ‘ / 
loading dock at the Winnipeg post office Mr. Fortier: That was made the object of) 
an editorial, a series of them. 


by postal staff, and transported to other 
central post offices or to area rural post Mr. Kierans: Oh, yes, you know, as one of 
offices. my friends in Winnipeg said to me, “You 
(c) Fourteen million copies in mail bags know, next to the Prime Minister, you are the 
are delivered by the publisher directly on most famous national figure in Winnipeg”) 
to railway cars destined for other central just in Winnipeg. | 
post offices. Mr. Fortier: That’s not a compliment fo. 
They say that: your friend, Mr. Richardson. 


“Railway express companies will carry Mr. Kierans: Yes, but Mr. Richardsor 
newspapers for one and a half cents a doesn’t get three editorials a day written b» 
pound; bus companies for two and a half Brigadier Malone. 
cents a pound. It cannot be expected that Senator Everett: He sure doesn’t. } 
the post office cost could be more than 4 ' | 
three cents per pound or one cent per Mr. Fortier: Like you. 


) 
| 
| 
’ 
/ 


copy for postal department transporta- Mr. Kierans: And I guess Mr. Richardson jj 
tion. quite happy that he doesn’t either. 
“The cost of rail transportation from Now, there are two or three different way 


Winnipeg in freight cars under contract jn which I could handle this. I could thro) 
to the post office varies from two dollars you to the wolf, and he’s right sitting at th 
and two cents to three-twenty-eight per back here, the Head of the Union of th 
hundred pounds. An average cost of one sorters, who must have appreciated a lot « 
cent per copy would therefore appear the remarks that the sorting costs here al 


reasonable. negligible. | 
“The cost of handling in Winnipeg on a T mean, ithe: problem with then@aa dic 
per-copy basis is negilgible. public and a great many publishers is th! 


“At the post office destination, the han- they have thought for generations that 1 
dling and sorting would be liberally be er cache ent oe ao. 
assessed at one cent per copy. In many ; 


} 
| 


| 


cases sorting into the subscriber’s post [Translation] | 
office box is all that is required...” Mr. Kierans: Willie, isn’t it true the owne; 

¢ ee of newspapers have considered the cost ne! 

Mr. Kierans: That’s negligible? ligible for years and years. | 


Mr. Houle: They got used to produci { 


Senator Everett: I am reading from their 
“cartoons”, that’s another “joke”. 


brief. It says: 
_..With the exception of the eleven per [Text] 


cent delivered by letter carriers, the Mr. Kierans: Now, look... 
remainder are asked for at the general tL UENO, DIU ORe oi Oona 

icket by the subscriber. ; 4 
wre Y it though, I think the reason they say it’s neg- 


“The approximate cost per copy of hans pie is’ th : I rel 
dling the Free Press Weekly can be sum- ued ie ee betas ee pe “e 
marized thus: sorted out of twenty-two million, six hundi 
Transportation by rail—one cent, and seventy-six thousand. The rest are del - 
Transportation by Post Office truck ered in mail bags broken down as to ru 
—one cent; routes and so and so forth. 
Handling at destination post office—one Mr. Kierans: They still have to be divic 
mo: went; up when they get to the rural routes, < 


‘Total—three cents.” ee sorted. 
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| Senator Everett: Apparently not—I am 
siven to understand that that dividing is done 
when they put them in the mail bag. 


_ Mr. Kierans: Well, let’s start off with the 
igure that you started with. You know, the 
igures of one million, seven hundred and 
orty-five thousand dollars deficit there 
-epends on our estimate of the cost of sorting 
nd the cost of carrying and roughly about 
an cents per copy. 


Now, the good general was one of those 
rho questioned my figures at an earlier time 
then I said he was only costing us a million 
nd a half, which was over a year ago, and I 
wited him to go and look at the working 
apers because, you know, if the figures are 
rong, I mean, I don’t care. I don’t make 
lore or less on the thing. I want to know, 
ad I want to find out if Sinclair here is not 
doing his job properly, or others in the 
lepartment, but he never did. 


Now, it’s all very well for people who are 
mpletely outside of the Post Office—I mean 
ean tell DuPont, you know, any day or 
morrow what their costs are providing me, 
ith whatever they are providing me with. I 
m’t think they are going to accept this as 
sing reasonable, and I don’t accept the anal- 
is of Brigadier Malone until he comes and 
2 can send any firm of auditors he wants to 
e Post Office to check it out. 


Senator Sparrow: Pardon me. Can I just... 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow, yes? 


Senator Sparrow: His figures are on the 
‘sis of sorting it once. Are your figures on 
irting it twice, initially when it goes in to 
‘e Post Office in Winnipeg and then again 
‘ten it is distributed out to the rural routes 
( the post office district that it’s going to? Is 
‘at what your figures are based on? 


Mr. Kierans: Our figures are based on a 
Ine/eost analysis of every operation that we 
\dertake handling his. 


eric Sparrow: Exactly as he has stated 
are? 


Mr. Kierans: I don’t know. I mean, obvious- 
1 there is some difference. 


Senator Everett: Well, since there is such a 
Cference of opinion between the two of you, 
Yuld it be wise to investigate this particular 
Siation? 
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Mr. Kierans: I invited him over a year ago 
when he ’phoned me the first time, when we 
tabled the Bill. It was the day after we tabled 
the Bill or maybe two days after. It didn’t 
take long for the mail to get out to Winnipeg 
that day, I will tell you. 


Senator Everett: I am talking about his spe- 
cific situation. 


Mr. Kierans: I invited him then. If he wants 
to be invited again, I will be quite glad to. 


Senator Everett: I think what you said was 
that you invited them to look at your figures, 
your over-all figures of costs, but their point, 
as I read this, is that their costs are lower or 
that the Post Office Department costs of han- 
dling their particular mail are considerably 
lower, and they have given the costs here as 
being a total of some three cents. 


Mr. Kierans: Well, look, yes, if Brigadier 
Malone wants a rebate because of the work 
that he does, you know, in bundling and 
trucking himself, I mean, I would be quite 
glad to give Brigadier Malone a rebate, but I 
will be glad to do it when I get something— 
when I recover my million, seven hundred 
and forty-five thousand dollars, and then ask 
him to do various things, and be glad to give 
him a rebate. 


First of all, right now, I can’t do it, because 
it’s against the law, but when we are recover- 
ing approximately two cents out of what we 
estimate would be ten cents, I am not willing 
to give him a rebate on two cents, Senator. I 
would be willing to give him a rebate on ten 
cents or take a look at it then, but not at the 
moment, no. 


Senator Everett: Well, then, that’s a change 
in your philosophy from the fact on what you 
stated earlier, that a user of the second-class 
mail should pay his appropriate costs. 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, sure, and if he paid his 
costs of ten cents—no, the Government..: 


Senator Everett: His appropriate costs. 


Mr. Kierans: If the Government then 
decides, “Well, now F. P. Publications need a 
lot of help, and, you know, we are going to 
subsidize half of this”, or something like that, 
that’s quite all right. I don’t care, but if we 
assume that this straight business relationship 
between the Free Press Weekly and ourselves 
as a supplier of a service and a user of a 
service is paying the costs to the supplier of 
that service, and then he volunteers or then 
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he points out, “Now, look, I am bundling this 
for you and I am trucking it to Brandon and I 
am taking it from Brandon and over to 
another place, and I think that for the work 
that I am doing that I should get some sort of 
credit”, I am quite willing to think of that, 
but at the moment, I think it’s in the realm of 
a dreamworld or a hypothetical question. Let 
us put it that way. 


Senator Everett: No, I only said it, Mr. 
Minister, because you stated that Mr. Malone 
had misrepresented his costs. 


Mr. Kierans: I didn’t say that. I never said 
at any time that he misrepresented his costs. I 
said I questioned how a person can say what 
our costs are. He is telling us what our costs 
are without ever having come in to the Post 
Office to find out what the operations are. 


Senator Everett: He is trying to estimate 
what your costs are of handling his particular 
mail. 


Mr. Kierans: Right, but why doesn’t he 
come and take a look? You see, there’s anoth- 
er thing. You can take a very simplistic view 
of what the operations of the Post Office are, 
but if you mailed a letter to your wife, 
whether she lives in Ottawa or whether she 
lives in Winnipeg, do you know how many 
handlings on the average—now it may be 
only ten more or ten less in your specific case, 
but how many times that letter is handled— 
and I don’t say this with pride—from the 
moment you drop it into the box until some- 
body picks it up on their porch—about sixty- 
two or sixty-three, which is it—something 
like that? 


So, you have somebody with a very heavy 
thing, and you think we handle it about three 
times, and that this is the way he estimates 
it? 


Senator Everett: No, I don’t think he said 
that at all. I think he says that in his case, 
you handle it in a certain, specific way, and 
you are suggesting that a person should pay 
their appropriate costs. 


Mr. Kierans: I said that the class should 
pay its appropriate costs. 


Senator Everett: Ah-hh-hh! 


Mr. Kierans: That’s how I said it, and I 
have never said anything different. There is 
no reason for any at all. You know, I said the 
second-class should pay its appropriate costs. 
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Senator Everett: Well, I am not the onh 
one. I just wanted to be enlightened. Tha 
was all. I was enlightened. 


Mr. Fortier: We had this afternoon th; 
representatives of Canadian Business Pres 
Association and they told us that many o 
their member publications did exactly this a 
the request of the Post Office, as a matter o 
fact, pre-sorting. As a matter of fact, on’ 
went so far as to state that they bundled thei 
magazines all the way down to a particula 
postal route. ‘“Walk” was the word that the 
used. 


Now, given this pre-sorting, this bundling 
this trucking to the railway sidings and whe 
it reaches its destination, this relalee} 
speaking, minimal amount of work by you 
employees of the Post Office Departmen 
would you accept the proposition that for th 
same price that is being paid today, the Po; 
Office will now do what some publishers a1} 
doing? | 


Mr. Kierans: Well, I think, if I understar 
your question correctly, there is somethir 
that should be done here. 


All right, first of all, I want to say that w 
are operating in a framework where there 
very little that can be done for two reason) 
We are operating in a framework where wv 
have roughly twenty-five per cent of o1 
costs; therefore whatever rebates we gi 
them, you know, really increase the defic) 
but there is also the problem of an inequi) 
here. 


The inequity exists between the peor: 
doing what you describe that they are dol 
and you or me who don’t do that but pi 
exactly the same price. 


Well, Mr. Fortier, there my hands are ti 
because there is nothing I can do becav’ 
according to the Act, Mr. Sinclair and noboy 
else in the Department can take therefc? 
give them appropriate recommendations ! 
terms of a credit. This is according to the Ac 


Now, this is one of the things that we @ 
a 


going to try to straighten out, but t? 
assumption would be that, you know, you é- 
covering roughly your costs anyway. 
_ Now, I ean see, and I am not quarrelli: 
with the Act the way it is, because 1 
minute we introduce some sort of meas 
like this, obviously, you know, Oppositi 
Parties are going to say, “Ah, ah, just like i! 
old railway debate or freight car rates in | 
United States at the time of Roosevelt, “© 


| 
' 
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_ trust—you know, the link between the big 
coal companies and so on. They get preferen- 
tial rates. You are driving the poor man out 
of business and the little man out of business 
and so on.” 


| Okay, well, we are going to have to face up 

_ to this because the Post Office wants people to 

_do this more and more. You will improve the 
| productivity of the Post Office. It will help us 
when we go to enact a coding system, and we 
will derive very much more advantage doing 
what the Senator has said from people who 
had their mail addressed to the walk. You 
eliminate a lot of steps. 


| There is one point I want to say. Some of 
you may believe—so you are right. The point 
is I can’t do anything about it now. 


Mr. Fortier: Because the Post Office 
Department does not ask, say, the Free Press 
Weekly today to do this. 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, yes, we have another, you 
know, argument. We have another argument. 
I don’t know what Gordon’s saying here, but 
we have another argument. The argument is: 
if you help us to do this, we can provide you 
with quicker and faster service and more 
dependable service. 


Mr. Fortier: And some accept and do it? 


_ Mr. Kierans: And this is why they do it at 
the present time. You know, we now for the 
first time in our lives have a marketing divi- 
sion in which we go into about three hundred 
major users. You can, you know, think of 
them. They are telephone companies, the 
‘hydro companies. There’s newspapers, 
Eaton’s, Simpson’s, Reader’s Digest. About 
fifty of those companies, and you have got 
half of the volume that is provided by the 
Post Office; so we are going into them now 
for the first time in our lives, and we are 
looking at their mail rooms and asking—you 
know, trying to work it out in order to 
increase our own productivity, but there isn’t 
anickel I can give them. The only thing I can 
give them is, say, “Lookit, if you do it this 
Way or can you help us to do it this way? We 
will get it there a day earlier than it ordinari- 
ly would have gone.” 


I may say that this problem is common too, 
Senator Everett, for people all over the world. 
You know, when I said that we have sixty- 
two to sixty-three steps, that is not criticizing 
the Canada Post Office. 


Senator Evertett: No, I appreciate that. 
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Mr. Kierans: In any way because some peo- 
ple—I guess it was in Time Magazine—from 
their transportation systems, who were real 
experts, estimated that the average in the 
U.S. is—or was at that time—about ninety- 
nine steps, but this is the result of the way 
we, the people of Canada, have looked at Post 
Offices. You know, we never give them the 
capital equipment, the mechanization or the 
advanced mechanization to handle these tre- 
mendous problems, and we are at the stage 
now where the provinces were fifteen or 
twenty years ago if they hadn’t built the 
great auto-routes and so, the interchanges 
outside of Montreal and Toronto. Can you 
imagine the old Cote de Liesse Road trying to 
handle the traffic that goes over the Met- 
ropolitan, but we are still at the old Cote de 
Liesse state? 


Senator Evertett: Mr. Kierans, if you 
believe that the Government should subsidize 
second-class mail rates, but the method you 
prefer is that the Post Office be run as a 
Crown Corporation charging whatever rates it 
needs to cover the steps, and that Parliament 
or the Government should grant subsidies to 
the users of second-class mail, why didn’t you 
suggest this at the outset, when you originally 
contemplated the raising of second-class 
rates? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, look, you know, if I 
started that kind of, you know, theoretical or 
philosophical approach, first of all, I didn’t 
know enough about the Post Office in order to 
engage in it, because it was only about four 
months after I was named Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and all I knew was, “Look, this is ridic- 
ulous for you to recover eight per cent of 
your costs in a given application. You know, 
let’s put it up a hundred per cent and maybe 
we will get sixteen per cent of our costs 
back and so on.” I mean this is the kind of 
relative... 


The Chairman: Did you not make some- 
thing along the lines of this as a suggestion 
before the Senate Committee? 


Mr. Kierans: This is right, yes. This is 
right, Senator, but this was no time for me to 
put this forward as a proposal. 


The Chairman: In other words, you threw it 
out as an idea? 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, yes, as an idea, as the 
ultimate solution of the problem. It’s the only 
way. You see, people think of the Post Office 
as being in the communications business. 
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Well, you are in the sense that you are a 
carrier, but you are really a transportation 
system more than anything else. As some of 
you here pointed out, we no longer even have 
our own Canadian postal magazine for our 
own employees at the moment; so we are not 
really in the business of communications our- 
selves, as people. 


We are individuals transporting other peo- 
ple’s communications, and that’s the way we 
have to look at it. You know, the Post Office 
has no business making judgments on what it 
is that is being transported or the value or 
the virtue of this or that magazine as against 
another. It is in the business of recovering the 
cost of transporting what other people write 
or communicate. 


Some other Department of Government 
should be in charge of this kind of allocations 
or should be in charge of assessing. You 
know, we divide up our classifications in 
second-class—within second-class: newspa- 
pers; metropolitan newspapers are different 
from rural newspapers. Weeklies are different 
from dailies. Some kinds of magazines are 
more valuable than others, but my God, you 


know, it’s not for a mechanic like a Post- 
master-General to make that kind of 
judgment. 


Somebody has to decide what is it that this 
country wants and, you know, what are its 
cultural objectives. 


Senator Everett: And yet on the other 
hand, you did make that judgment. Is it not a 
fact that certain magazines if published by 
profit-making concerns in the publishing busi- 
ness enjoy a second-class rate, but the same 
magazines if published by an association or 
non-profit organizations suffer a third-class 
rate? 


Mr. Kierans: No, if a magazine is of par- 
ticular interest to a particular group, and 
published by a group, a particular group, we 
feel that that group, whether you are Method- 
ist or Catholic or Presbyterian or interested 
in welfare or interested in health or interest- 
ed in education or the boy scouts as against 
the paraplegics—that the people in this group 
should have the responsibility of publications 
that are not of general interest, and therefore 
the people who are supporting a particular 
effort, like, you, Senator, may support the 
Red Cross. I may think that the War 
Amputees or the Boy Scouts, but these are 
particular objectives, and that these should 
not be a burden on the general, taxpaying 
public. They have no claim as such; whereas 
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papers that are of general interest for the 
general public, according to the definition 
adopted by the House, fall into the pure 
second-class category, because everybody was 
getting into the second-class. 


Mr. Fortier: Oh, but, sir, I would say that 
this evening in your brief you made a very 
strong plea in the second part of your brief 
for exactly that category of magazine, the 
special interest magazine. We are moving» 
from the general media to the special media, 
and as a result of those revised postal rates — 
now, those special interest magazines unless 
they qualify under the regula ions, are taxed | 
more than their colleagues who still benefit 
from second-class rates. | 


Mr. Kierans: What I cited here were the 
young as a classification, the ethnic groups, | 
and all of these people are in the second-class. | 
What is not in the second-class is the maga- 
zine Canadian Welfare, for example, because | 
it is of interest to people who are interested 
in welfare. For example, we recognize the 
Red Cross as being of general interest, but we | 
do not recognize particular branches of the) 
Red Cross. You know, the Ottawa branch of. 
the Red Cross goes into third-class; whereas| 
the Red Cross as a whole is of general inter- 
est to the general public. 


Now, look, I am not happy with the classifi-| 
cation, and this is why we say that, you 
know, the publishing industry itself, which) 
knows this business inside-out—that there is, 
so much that we carry in these bags here and 
so much that you sort.—Maybe if I wear) 
another hat, I would be glad to take part, you’ 
know, but not if I am Postmaster-General, 
you know, because there is a conflict of inter- 
est there, but I would be glad to take part. 
but it’s a tremendous problem, but this is nol 
our problem in the Post Office. ) 

| 


Mr. Fortier: You were not making a cas¢ 
for the special interest magazines? | 
Mr. Kierans: No, no. / 
| 
Mr. Fortier: No, like The Medical Post, fo! 
example—you know, that’s a special class 0: 
people that has to be kept abreast of develop: 
ments within their profession. 


{ 


Mr. Kierans: Sure, and they have a vel} 
good medical magazine. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, published by Maclean 
Hunter. 
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‘Mr. Kierans: But I am not a doctor and 
never read the medical magazine and why the 
hell should I pay for it? 


Mr. Fortier: Exactly. 


Mr. Kierans: I mean, the doctors them- 
selves, I think, are rich enough to pay for it. 


_ Senator Everett: I don’t know if I am right 
on this, but it seems to me, looking at your 
rate schedule here that the magazine that is 
oublished by Maclean-Hunter, the medical 
magazine, goes at a second-class rate. 


Mr. Kierans: It is a commercial proposition. 


_ Senator Everett: That’s right. 


Mr. Kierans: Fred, do you want to dilate on 
his? 


Senator Everett: And the same magazine or 
| similar magazine produced by the Canadian 
Vledical Association goes at a third-class rate. 


Mr. Kierans: Because they are a particular 
roup, you know, with particular subjects of 
nterest to particular people. 


Senator Everett: But with roughly the same 
irculation, I suspect. 


The Chairman: Would you like your associ- 
te to say something on this? 


_ Mr. Kierans: Yes, Fred, do you want to say 
mmething? You can take Maclean-Hunter’s. 


Mr. Fred Pageau, Director, Postal Rates and 
lassification Branch, Post Office Department: 
‘es, I think that the point that you made on 
1e medical paper—the Minister has made the 
oint, for instance—I am going to use his own 
ords. At the time, he received The Economist 
thich is a specialized publication because he 
elonged to that association, and he feels that 
@ should support it because it is published in 

_ (s interest by the association. This publica- 
_ on is ancillary to the association itself, and 
lis was definite; whereas Maclean-Hunter get 

‘to the venture of publishing as a private 
dustry. This is where the difference has 
»en made, and the same difference has been 
ade for all association publications. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Yes, but who say that they are 

_ direct competition with the business publi- 
itions, and now they are put at a 

_ sadvantage. 

_ Mr. Kierans: This is quite right. You are 
tite right. 
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Senator Everett: But as you say, you are 
not happy with that situation anyway. 


Mr. Kierans: We are not happy with that 
distinction, and we are not happy with the 
distinction because it’s not refined enough 
made the second-class itself. If you leave out 
the people that we put into the third class, 
which is quite a group to leave out, but there 
is a case that can be made for papers. 


A valid distinction, you know, can be for 
those that have a tremendous rural popula- 
tion, and they are hit unduly, and there is all 
of these sorts of refinements in there. 


Senator Everett: But what about the dis- 
tinction that I believe exists between a 
weekly and a semi-weekly? As I understand 
it, a weekly is entitled to the under ten thou- 
sand circulation and under certain circum- 
stances is entitled to the twenty-five hundred 
free zone, and I think it pays the magazine 
rate, five cents and two cents apiece when the 
new rates go into force. 


On the other hand, the same semi-weekly, 
under the same conditions with the same 
under ten thousand circulation is classified as 
a daily. 


Mr. Kierans: That’s right. We have to draw 
the line somewhere. You have tri-weeklies, 
you know. You have four-weeklies and so on. 
We make the distinction between the week- 
lies. Again, you know, it’s a bludgeon. I 
admit it. 


Senator Everett: Well, I was just thinking 
that prior to the amendments or the rate 
increase, I believe that all daily newspapers 
that were under ten thousand circulation and 
fitted these requirements had the twenty-five 
hundred free zone. It seems to me that you 
have made all sorts of judgments. 


Mr. Pageau: Excuse me, not the dailies, 
Senator. 


Senator Everett: Not the dailies? 


Mr. Pageau: No, not the dailies, the rural 
weeklies—we call them weeklies and this is 
as a result of tradition set by Parliament. 
Free zone or free mailing of twenty-five hun- 
dred copies in a radius of forty miles has 
always been granted by Parliament, and this 
goes back to about 1875, and this has been 
routine; so now what has been done through- 
out the years is that you have removed the 
copies going to the letter carrier because you 
had too many weekly publications which 
were not actually rural weeklies, which the 
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House has always paid peculiar attention to been in 1951. Similarly, Senator, you will 
the farm weekly, and they were publishing remember as recently as 1967, they gave the 
outside a large city; so they did send their publishing industry an opportunity to express 


copies to the cities. A large metropolitan area 
is free, and this is one reason, but they con- 
tinue to enjoy the same free zone privileges 
that they had before, but the tri-weekly never 
had these privileges. 


Senator Everett: And the daily did not? 


Mr. Pageau: The daily did not, nor the 
three-weekly. 


Senator Everett: They had a preferential 
rate, though, did they? 


Mr. Pageau: Yes, they had a rate. Now, 
they pay the same ratio under ten thousand, 
yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Those bi-weeklies are now 
considered as dailies? 


Mr. Pageau: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I think I have to ask the ques- 
tion:—I realize that you have to make value 
judgments which in the end may be arbi- 
trary, but on what basis did you eventually 
decide? 


Mr. Kierans: Arbitrary. 
Mr. Fortier: That’s a value judgment. 


The Chairman: Mr. Kierans, what consulta- 
tion did you have with the media before 
imposing the new rates? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, you know, we did what 
we normally do. If we had gone to the 
media—we had three classic examples; so 
let’s say that the media themselves had three 
warnings. One was in 1951 the Government of 
the day wasn’t happy, and it proposed some 
rather generous increases or large increases 
in the second-class rates. 

I guess we learned everything that we 
really wanted to learn about the views of the 
publishing industry in 1951 because despite 
the fact that the St. Laurent Government had 
a very large majority at the time, it, you 
know, withdrew and so watered down the 
legislation that in fact, as I have said in here, 
it meant virtually nothing. The Pearson Gov- 
ernment made an attempt in 1964. Mr. Pear- 
son didn’t have the large majority that Mr. 
St. Laurent had enjoyed. He had a minority 
government, and again we had the benefit, 
shall we say, if you want to look into it, of 
the views of the publishing industry, which 
were roughly a repetition of what they had 


their views about such a disastrous thing a 
even saying fifteen or twenty per cent of the 
cost of carrying their publications; so that ] 
think that it wasn’t really that necessary tc 
invite them to come and say, “This is what 
we propose to do, boys. What do you think?’ 
because we already had it. 

The Chairman: Is the story apocryphal tha| 
you saw them the day that you introducec 
the Bill; that you asked a group of publisher; 
to go down and make a speech, and then they 
discovered that the speech was, in fact, i 
speech? 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, yes, I would think that’ 
apocryphal, Mr. Chairman. I don’t think I sav) 
them until days afterwards. I mean, I had | 
’phone call, I guess, the next day. As I say 
the mail must have been very good. The firs 
*phone call came from Winnipeg. | 


From the Floor: Perhaps they heard it 0) 
the radio. 
Mr. Kierans: Well, they knew all the detail 
of the Bill for some reason or another. 
The Chairman: Senator Everett. 


Senator Everett: Well, as I read you the! 
Mr. Minister, you are not happy with thes 
arbitrary rate break-downs. 


Mr. Kierans: That’s right. 

Senator Everett: And that you are sugges 
ing that the situation that confronts th 
reader of these magazines be rectified. Wou 
it be rectified by a subsidy to the Post Offi 


from Parliament? / 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, in return for which tl 
Post Office would agree to keep its rates | 


: 


less than the full cost. | 


Senator Everett: Yes. 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, that’s right, but thi 
again that doesn’t really solve the maj’ 
problem, about which I am unhappy. It is t? 
problem that nobody here in the Post Offi: 
enjoys making these judgments and playi} 
God or we don’t think it’s sufficient for Pé: 
liament to award a grant of x-millions - 
dollars to the publishing industry. We thi< 
that Parliament and parliamentary comm: 
tees better go, you know, “au fond de 3 
chose” and be much more precise in how? 


direct the distribution of that money. | 


Mass 
_ Senator Everett: Yes, and what you are 
_ suggesting is that the whole shift and change 
' that took place during the rate increase be 
_ overhauled in this particular way, so the pub- 
_lishers, presumably, would have a new oppor- 
tunity to make representations and the whole 
thing would be gone into all over again. 


_ Mr. Kierans: That’s right. It can be refined 
a great deal. A great deal can be refined. 


| [Translation] 


' Senator Langlois: Mr. Minister, you have 
just said that this subsidy—if such a subsidy 
| were to be paid—should first be given to the 
Post Office which would in turn allow rate 
reductions. Would this not be unfair to news- 
papers which used your postal services to a 
lesser extent than others? 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, that’s right, and I would 
prefer, that someone other than myself make 
such judgments. 


_ Senator Langlois: But what if the subsidies 
were not paid by the Department, what if 
they were paid directly to the newspapers? 
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Mr. Kierans: If the government were to 
decide on such a policy, so much the better. 
We would charge the exact rates, and at a 
given time the government, or a government 
committee, a council, commission or what 
have you could decide that such an amount 
should be paid to such a newspaper. Now that 
would be a bind. 


[Text] 


_ The Chairman: Are there other questions? 
Mr. Fortier? 


NN = ee 


[Translation] 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Minister, I come back to a 
question that the Chairman asked you a little 
while ago. It concerned the way this rate 
increase was handled. One of the complaints 
hat we have heard today, and which I am 
sure you have heard many times, concerns 
the fact that the rates were not raised gradu- 
ily as is being done in the United States. 
Would you comment on this question? 


_ Mr. Kierans: Yes, but I have already given 
‘he reasons. There had been no significant 
nerease since 1961. A fairly large increase 
Vas necessary—and what good will that do 
1s? If around 8 percent of cost is taken as 
neome, the percentage is going to be 
nereased by half, and that means 12 percent 


‘f our costs. That’s why the increases were so 
arge, 
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Mr. Fortier: As you know, several newspa- 
per owners have answered that by saying: 
“We have 3, 4, 5 and ten year subscriptions.” 
So they say that it is impossible for them to 
recover from these subscription holders the 
increased costs created by these higher rates. 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, but my answer at the 
time was that this had been expected since 
1951, at least since 1964 when the Pearson 
Government tried to do it. 


Mr. Fortier: Expected since June, 1968 
when you came in with a majority. 


[Text] 
The Chairman: Senator Macdonald? 


Senator Macdonald: There is one question I 
would like to ask about first-class. As I take it 
from your remarks, first-class mail now pays 
its own way? 


Mr. Kierans: Yes, there is a slight surplus 
there. We don’t use the nasty word “profit”. 


Senator Macdonald: Is the Post Office 
Department paid for the mail sent out by the 
various departments of Government and by 
members of the Senate and the House of 
Commons under their frankage? 


Mr. Kierans: The charge is in there. The 
charge is in there. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: This afternoon, the Canadian 
Business Press, as I mentioned earlier, came 
before the Committee, and I would like to 
read you one paragraph in their brief, Mr. 
Minister, and ask for your comments, because 
we consider that it is topical and requires an 
explanation. 


They said in paragraph sixteen: 
“Canadian Business Press considers that 
the extreme importance of Canada’s busi- 
ness publications for the Canadian busi- 
ness community warrants their inclusion 
under statutory rates, the same rate as 
that granted to publications such as 
Time, Reader’s Digest, as well as other 
Canadian general magazines.” 


Would you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Kierans: Oh, yes, you see, again, you 
know, there are national interests there. 
There are extreme nationalists. There are 
people against foreign investment. There are 
people that are for it and so on. 


The Chairman: What’s your position on 
these things? 
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Mr. Kierans: I have got enough to handle 
with you now. Look, as far as we are con- 
cerned, you know, it weighs so much. For us, 
it’s a transportation business. We have put 
that class, ‘Reader’s Digest’ and Time—they 
are in the class of magazines like Maclean’s 
and like hundreds of others. But as a class, 
we have said, “Well, look, all that we can 
recover right’ now is about one-third’—I 
think it comes out to that exactly—to just 
about a third of our costs. And again I don’t 
know which is which here as between Time 
Magazine and Reader’s Digest; but we recov- 
er 32.7 per cent from one of them and 34.3 
per cent from the other one. It comes out 
between the two and this is with the change 
to shape and weight and so on—and these 
are the things to be taken into consideration. 
They are dead on the line in the class, and 
that’s the only judgment we make. 


Whether there are a million Canadians that 
hate the guts of these newspapers, that’s not 
our affair. That’s what it cost to carry the 
magazines in that class. 


Now, if somebody wants me as Postmas- 
ter-General to discriminate against Maclean’s 
or ‘Reader’s Digest’ or against ‘Time Maga- 
zine’, okay, Parliament can direct me to do it, 
but until they direct me to do it, I am not 
going to do it. I am treating it as something 
that weighs so much, and I am in the trans- 
portation business of getting it from one point 
to another. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you influenced in reaching 
that decision by the decision which Parlia- 
ment took back in 1961 and which brought 
about the exclusion of ‘Time’ and ‘Reader’s 
Digest’ from the provisions of Section 12 (a) 
of The Income Tax Act? Did you take that 
into consideration; that Parliament had once 
spoken? 


Mr. Kierans: Well, as I said, during the 
discussions, I took a stand because I said, 
“Took, if the Cabinet wants to make a clear 
decision, and wants to change the definition, 
in this particular field as to how these two 
magazines should be treated, that’s up to you 
to decide’’. 


As far as I am concerned, the way the Bill 
was drafted, this was the definition that I 
wanted. I would have accepted whatever defi- 
nition my colleagues set, and I didn’t press 
my own nationalistic or non-nationalistic 
views at that time. 


The Chairman: Would you be interested 
Mr. Minister—yes, you said at page thirteen 
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in your brief—you talked about changing 
caps and not speaking as a politician or as a 
Minister of the Crown, but simply as an 
observer. Would you care to answer that 
question as an observer, not as a Minister of 
the Crown? , 


Mr. Kierans: No comment. No, there are 
general discussions going on, obviously about 
Canada’s attitudes towards foreign invest- 
ment, foreign ownership of all these things. I 
don’t want to get involved in another NATO 
debate right now. 


The Chairman: All right, there are some 
Senators’ questions remaining, but I think if if 
sense this session, that we are coming perhaps 
to the time when we can usefully terminate; 
however, Mr. Fortier, you have a question. 
Senator Everett has a question and if other 
Senators have questions, I am really not 
trying to limit the discussion and they can 
prepare themselves, but let’s have Senator) 
Everett first. 

Senator Evereti: Yes, this will be my last) 
question. In our research, I read you a para-| 
graph, which goes as follows: 

“Only distribution in the rural districts, 
and mail handling for the rural districts 
occurs on Saturday. Publishers must mail) 
through registered post offices. First- class 
mail precedes second for sorting. News- 
papers often are overlooked on Friday 
and so do not reach their destination 
until Monday or Tuesday.” 


Could you tell me, Mr. Minister, whether, 
(a) this true; (b) what your comments on it 
are; and (c) ‘whether you believe this Parlia- 
mentary subsidy should include an amount of 
money for the improvement of this sort 01 
service? . 


Mr. Kierans: Well, actually, the reason wh) 
we kept—which I think will answer all thre« 
aspects of the question—the six-day week ir) 
the rural areas was this, you know, this psy» 
chological phenomenon. On the basis of look: 
ing at it as a first-class proposition, there is 
no more reason to have or not much moré 
reason to have a six-day week in the countr) 
than there is in the city because the a 
Sadie letters and so on do not bulk that larg« 
in the psychology of people these days. | 


There are all sorts of other means of com. 
munication—telephones and all the rest of it 
but what is extremely important in the rura 
areas is the reception of the weekend newspa 
per—of the Saturday and Friday newspaper 


| 
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because it’s a sociological problem. This is 
| what they want to read and this is what they 
-tead at the weekend. 


Senator Everett: And this statement makes 


| the point that they are not getting that. 


__. Mr. Kierans: Well, to the extent that they 
-are not getting it, and I don’t know—this is 
_ your research and I would certainly say that 
it’s probable—there is a lot of judgment and 
justification and substance behind this, but if 
I may say, it’s really a complaint against the 
efficiency of the service at the moment. 


_ Now, what we normally do in cases like 
this—if we find out that in Temiskaming or 
in far-off rural points, that there are com- 
plaints that they don’t get their mail and 
their newspapers on Saturday afternoon, well 
then we in that case find out and rectify it, 
but we don’t know until we know the precise 
point whether it’s Bear Point in Nova Scotia 
or any other point or Amqui in Quebec, and 
we rectify it because the objective, certainly, 
Senator, is to see that they get those papers 
on a Saturday afternoon. That’s the whole 
_ purpose of the process, and as a matter of 
fact, I can even go more than that and say 
this—that if the mail truck started out on a 
rural route and delivered only the first-class 
mail and left behind the second-class mail; 
that is to say, the newspaper, we would have 
an awful lot more trouble with the drivers on 
that route because they are not really inter- 
ested in their hydro or telephone bills. They 
are much more interested in the newspaper, 
and actually as a practice, the first-class mail, 
which is relatively light in rural areas, is 
often sorted and ready long before the news- 
Paper arrives, but the truck doesn’t go out 
until the newspaper, ‘Le Soleil’ or whatever 
the newspaper is, comes in. As I say, that’s 
the objective, and this is the way it works in 
the vast majority of municipalities and rural 
toutes. In other words, that fellow goes out 
and he has on his two or three hundred calls, 
sixty or eighty calls or whatever it may be in 
‘hat rural route, when that particular region- 
il paper comes in. He doesn’t go out when the 
irst-class mail is ready at nine o’clock in the 
norning. 


| 


Senator Everett: Thank you very much. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: One last point—Mr. Minister, 
t has to do with the imbalance of U.S.- 
“anadian publications flowing across the 
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border which result in a deficit in excess of 
three and a half million dollars. 


Have you considered the imposition of an 
annual license fee to U.S. publications, similar 
to that which is being considered in Japan at 
the moment? 


Mr. Kierans: Is Japan considering that? 


Mr. Fortier: I know you cannot at the 
moment, but have you considered discussing 
it at the international level? 


Mr. Kierans: No, the only thing that we are 
working and Fred was in Japan—I don’t 
know. How long were you there? 


Mr. 
mail. 


Fortier: That’s what they call slow 


Mr. Kierans: And he can tell you exactly 
what happened, but what Canada did get— 
how many are there—a hundred and sixty- 
seven countries? No? A hundred and forty- 
three—all right. The only way we could do 
what you suggest and I would dearly love to 
do it, but we would be out of the business— 
there would be a hundred and forty-two 
other countries, and we would no longer be 
members of the International Postal Union. A 
hundred and forty-two other countries would 
be at perfect liberty to put whatever terminal 
charges on whatever Canadians sent any- 
where in the world; so that’s the answer to it. 


What Pageau and others with him did— 
Pageau was the continuing delegate there— 
accomplish is that the imbalance between the 
States and ourselves, is we finally got through 
to the other hundred and forty-three nations, 
that this was a particular Canadian-U:S. 
problem, and they gave us permission to try 
to work out some sort of _ bilateral 
arrangements. 


Mr. Fortier: Actually it would be through- 
out the world now. We will get some compen- 
sation for the mail which we receive in sur- 
plus of what we dispatch? 


Mr. Kierans: In certain instances of first- 
class, yes. We accept mail that comes in to 
Canada over what is dispatched to a given 
country. 


Prior to these past meetings in Tokyo, the 
other nations of the world really weren’t 
interested in the problem. There is a peculiar 
relationship here. It does exist in Europe 
between Holland and some of the other Euro- 
pean countries, because Holland is really the 
known world publishing centre, and it does 
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an awful lot of printing and publishing in 
Holland that it sends back into Belgium, Ger- 
many and France and so on, but by and large 
the other nations couldn’t care less. 


The Chairman: Mr. Minister, you may be 
interested to know that while we were dis- 
cussing this tonight, the Maple Leafs tied the 
Canadiens, 3-3 in Montreal, and you will have 
to use your own judgment whether or not this 
is a draw. 

You know, one of the questions I have been 
asked most frequently by the press, recently, 
outside of this room is:—‘“What have you 
learned so far?”, and I really take that ques- 
tion under advisement, and I don’t answer it. 
But one thing I have learned so far is to sense 
the interest and the attention of my col- 
leagues, and I can assure you that I am able 
to sense them well enough to know that inter- 
est this evening has been intense. I only add, 
in closing, that we may well take you up on 
the offer contained in your brief. It’s just 
possible that this Committee will ultimately 
have either recommendations and/or ideas to 
present to you, and we will welcome the 
opportunity of doing so. I know I speak on 
behalf of the full Committee when I say 
how grateful we are. We know that Wednes- 
day is a night off for you. We are grateful for 
your coming and giving the time to prepare 
the brief and I am sure, that—if I may put 
words in your mouth—if we wish perhaps not 
to see you again, but to talk to you again, 
before our ultimate report—I am sure that 
you would be available. 
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Mr. Kierans: I would be delighted, Mr. 
Senator. May I add just one last word? I 
think I said a couple of minutes ago or per- 
haps half an hour ago—one of my colleagues 
here had handed me a paper, and I said, “I 
think this is what he is saying here’, and 
then didn’t proceed to read the paper. 


I am going to read what he said simply so 
that all of you here, you know, might get 
some idea of the spirit that animates the post. 
office. I will just read what he said, relevant 
to a question that Senator Everett had 
raised:— | 

“In our cost assessment, pre-sorting and 
handling is taken into account. The regu- 
lations require publications to do a cer- 
tain amount of handling. This is normal 
procedure”, | 


and this is the spirit of the Post Office that I 
leave with you. If Malone considers that he, 
can deliver his paper for a few cents, let him 
do it himself. 


The Chairman: Before we adjourn, may I 
say to the Senators that tomorrow all the! 
meetings are in this room. Tomorrow eve-| 
ning at 8.00 p.m., Maclean-Hunter Business 
Publications; tomorrow afternoon at 2.30) 
p.m. Maclean-Hunter Limited; tomorrow 
morning at 10.30 am., Southam Business| 
Publications Limited. I was working back- 
wards for a purpose. The first meeting to- 
morrow, because we are not sitting on Fri- 
day, is 9.30 am. when our witness will be 
Mr. Louis Martin, a freelance journalist anc 
broadcaster from Montreal. Thank you. 


The Committee adjourned at 10.30 p.m. | 
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Southam Business Publications Limited: Mr. James A. Daly, Director and 
Vice-Chairman of the Board; Mr. Aubrey Joel, President and Manag- 
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Beaubien 
Bourque 
Davey 
Everett 
Hays 


MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


Langlois Prowse 
Macdonald (Cape Breton) Quart 
McElman Smith 
Petten Sparrow 
Phillips (Prince) Welch 


(15 members) 


Quorum 5 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 


- October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider 
and report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass 
public communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting 
the generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent 
and nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be 
known as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special 
Committee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the 
Committee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that 
period; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committe be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and 
Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media; and 
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That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 


mittee. eae 
The question being arm on the motion, it was— 
~ Resolved in the affirmative. art 
Extract from the Minutes of the Biogeranee of the Senate, Friday, De- 
cember 19th, 1969. 
« With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Ssnator McDonald moved, seconded ‘by the Hon- 
ourable Langlois: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch 
and White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 3, 1970. ; 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Langlois: 


That Rule 76 (4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 10th to 19th February, 1970, both in- 
clusive, and that the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the 


Senate for that period. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
Fxtract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
February 5, 1970. 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Haig: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Quart and Welch be 
substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Willis on 
the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the Senate on 


Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, February 12, 1970 
(19) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Maes 
Media met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey (Chairman), Beaubien, Everett, 
Langlois, Macdonald (Cape Breton), Petten, Smith and Sparrow. (8) 


In. attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


_,, The following witnesses were heard: 


Mr. James A. Daly, Director and Vice-Chairman of the Board, Southar’ 
Business Publications Limited; 


Mr. Aubrey Joel, President and Managing Director, Bobtivedt Basiesd 
Publications Limited; 


Mr. Don Quick, Editor, Engineering and Contract Record; 
Mr. Tom Davey, Editor, Water and Pollution Control. 
At 12.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey (Chairman), Everett, Langlois, 
Petten, Smith and Sparrow. (6) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing Maclean-Hunter Limited, were 
heard: 


Mr. Donald G. Campbell, Executive Vice-President, Broadcasting and 
Finance; 


Mr. J. Lindley Craig, Executive Vice-President, Business Publications; 


Mr. Ronald A. McEachern, Executive Vice-President, Consumer 
Magazines; 


Mr. Gordon J. Rumgay, Manager, Magazine Circulation Division; 
- Mr. Lloyd M. Hodgkinson, Director. 
At 5.15 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.00 p.m. 


At 8.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 
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Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey (Chairman), Langlois, Mac- 
nold (Cape Breton), Petten and Sparrow. (5) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses, representing Business Publications Division, 
Maclean-Hunter Limited, were heard: 


Mr. J. Lindley Craig, Executive Vice-President, Business Publications 
Division; . 
Mr. George W. Gilmour, Vice-President, Business Publications Division; 
;.  » Mr. John Downey, Manager and Editor of Home Goods Retailing; 
Mr. C. Frank Turner, Manager of the Editorial and Arts Services. 


At 10.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Tuesday, February 17, 1970, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST. 


Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Thursday, February 12, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10.30 a.m. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Chair. 


| The Chairman: Honourable Senators, if I 
nay call this meeting to order. 


I perhaps first of all should put on the 
ecord, before introducing the witnesses for 
his morning, a telegram which Mr. Spears 
eceived, although he may not have seen it 
et. It is from Louis Martin: 


“Dear Sirs, 


Sorry cannot be present this morning. 
Could not leave Montreal because of 
storm.” 


So on behalf of Mr. Martin I apologize to 
ae Senators and others who have been here. 


Now, we continue our study today of the 
usiness press. We will be hearing this even- 
ig from Maclean-Hunter Business Publica- 
ons Limited. This afternoon we will be 
faring from Maclean-Hunter Limited and 
ow from Southam Business Publications 
imited. 


Perhaps I could introduce the people who 
"€ with me. 


On my immediate right is Mr. James Daly, 
ho is Chairman of the Board for Southam 
usiness Publications Limited. 


On my immediate left is Mr. Aubrey Joel, 
hom I am sure some Senators will remem- 
x from yesterday. Mr. Joel is the president 
1d managing director of Southam Business 
iblications Limited. 


Mr. Joel has also brought with him, in case 
mators wish to direct questions, two 
‘presentative editors. On the extreme left is 
r. Don Quick who is the editor of Southam 
asiness Publication’s Engineering & Con- 
ict Record. 


On my extreme right is Mr. Tom Davey, 
whose name is spelled as is mine. To his 
relief, I am sure, we are no relation. 


Mr. Davey, your publication is... 


Mr. Tom Davey, Editor, Southam Business 
Publications Limited: Water & Pollution 
Control. 


The Chairman: So we are very grateful to 
you, Mr. Daly, for bringing editors as well. 


Now, in compliance with our request, we 
did receive the brief you were kind enough to 
prepare. We received it as requested three 
weeks in advance. It has been circulated to 
the Senators. It has been presumably studied 
by them and I am now able to offer you as 
much as 15 minutes—you need not feel you 
must use all of that time, but certainly it is 
available—to expand upon your brief, explain 
it, amplify it or say anything else which may 
be on your mind. Then we will turn to the 
Senators whose questions will deal with the 
written brief and your oral statement and 
perhaps other things which may be on their 
minds. 


Mr. James A. Daly, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, Southam Business Publications Limit- 
ed: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Honourable Senators, we are happy to have 
the opportunity to appear before your Com- 
mittee and we intend to deal very briefly 
with the problems that we have discussed in 
the brief, amplify one or two points and to 
answer your questions as fully and as frankly 
as possible. 


In discussions with your Chairman, he has 
indicated to me that one of your prime inter- 
ests is in our relation with our parent compa- 
ny and we shall go into that on whatever 
detail you wish. 


I think I am particularly qualified to speak 
in that area since I was with Hugh C. 
MacLean Publications and I was president of 
the company at the time the company was 
acquired by Southam Press and up until last 
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September, I served in that capacity and 
know quite well what our relationship has 
been as a wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
parent company. 


Also I noted yesterday that you were par- 
ticularly interested in the question of editori- 
al background. I started with the company as 
an editor and know what the situation is from 
the editorial side of the desk as well as from 
the management side. 


With respect to present day editorial condi- 
tions, we have two of our senior editors with 
us who will be happy to answer any questions 
and Mr. Joel can speak on present day 
operating conditions and speak with full 
qualification.. : 


We do publish business magazines as our 
primary. job but we have gone’ into many 
other areas-of communications, some of which 
may not.be of concern to-your Committeé and 
some of. which may be. These include ‘services 
such.as daily building reports. published in 
French and. English’ from Montreal; they- are 
published daily also in Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Edmonton;. Statistical. surveys such’ as 
Canada Data, based upon those reports; direct 
mail services;::and Engtish-French technical 
translation .services. Trade shows are also an 
increasingly important aspect of our opera- 
tions. 


We publish—and this question was directed 
yesterday to the Association—not upon a 
monthly basis only. Some of our publications, 
the Daily Oil Bulletin in Calgary, are daily. 
Our building reports are daily. Some of our 
publications are weekly, such as the Journal 
of Commerce in Vancouver. Some are semi- 
monthly, some are monthly or bi-monthly. 
We publish a number of annuals, 15 of those 
to be precise; so frequency of communication 
in the business press depends upon the area 
to be served. ° 


Now, the history of our company, as I say, 
goes back to the very beginning. We were 
coming up the steps here this morning and I 
was reminded that there was a picture of a 
delegate to the first convention of the Canadi- 
an Electrical Association held on the steps of 
this building in 1901, and that association was 
organized in the offices of our publication, 
Electrical News and .Engineering. 


Several of our publications in the lumber 


and construction field go back 20 and 30 years. 
before that. Then many of our publications’ 
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have been established since World War II, a 
greater specialization occurred in the Canadi 
an industries and professions. 


We have acquired publications by purchas¢ 
We have started them from scratch. Mos 
avenues have been pursued. The publication 
have one thing in common that reall) 
describes all business publications. 

{ 

While we are specialist publications, that i 
also true of photographic. and boating publi 
cations and so on. Our specialized publica 
tions have in fact the common ‘factor tha 
they concern the reader’s ways and means @ 
earning a livelihood whether he is a groce) 
an architect, a professional engineer . ) 
what-not. 4 

I have outlined in the brief—I will not g 
into it in detail here—our relationship as | 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Southam Pres; 
We have our own Board ‘of Directors an 
named them for you as well as our own grou! 
of officers. I think you will be interested t 
know the majority of those officers, consider 
ing your questions of yesterday, come fror! 
the editorial side of the business to manage 
ment rather than from the advertising side. 


I would comment briefly on our degree ¢ 
operating autonomy. We have had, from a 
editorial paint of .view, complete operatin 
autonomy. | 


When we have avait with: controvenall 
issues such as thé Come-By-Chance refiner) 
in Newfoundland or the Columbia Rive 
Treaty—in both instances, our publicatior 
published the first articles which led -to | 
great deal of discussion on those two subjec' 
in the general press and in Parliament—an 
when complaints about our attitude hav 
been directed to the head. office of Soutliay 
Press, they have invariably been referred ‘| 
us as operating management for what actic 
we see fit. 

| 


In the period we have been associated wil 
Southam. Press, first of all as a majorit 
owned subsidiary and then subsequently as | 
wholly-owned subsidiary, -we have nevé 
received any indication from Southam thi 
we should treat a matter in any one wa 
editorially, pro or con. tei 


From an operating point of view our pos 
tion is relatively simple. We extend the sam 
editorial independence to our editors, tryin 
to choose competent people, well-versed J 
their field and then give them the right 1’ 
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Obviously we cannot speak in 40 ‘different 
areas from a central point of view; we give 
them the right to speak on the controversial 
subjects in their fields, encourage them to 
secure authoritative opinions and when there 
lis a difference of opinion, encourage them to 
publish both opinions. 


When we pull a blooper, we publish a 
retraciion. When an advertiser tries to exert 
pressure though and we feel we are in the 
cight, we do not publish any retractions for 
that reason. There have been occasions when 
an advertisement has been threatened to be 
withdrawn or has been withdrawn for these 
seasons. But these are becoming fewer as the 
years go by. More advertisers are becoming 
nore sophisticated. They have a- higher 
vegard for the quality of business press and 
hey are becoming sophisticated. to the point 
hey know what they are buying is not a puff 
n the editorial pages but readership of people 
who may buy their goods or services. 


There is one area I would like to touch on 
yarticularly which I touched on briefly in my 
wief. This will only take a couple of minutes 
ind that is the postal situation, especially in 
"iew of Mr. Kierans’ remarks of last night. 


The Chairman: Were you here for those 
‘emarks? 


Mr. Daly: No. I read them this morning. I 
ead the report of the question period also 
ut I am going from his written remarks. 


The Chairman: By all means. 


Mr. Daly: We quite sympathize with Mr. 
derans’ problem and his desires, which are 

1 accord with the recommendations of the 
tlassco Commission, to make the Post Office 
self-sufficient body. 


However, it has inequities which disturb us 
1 the business publication field. Some of 
- 1em date before Mr. Kierans’ time and some 
re the result of his change of regulations. 


_ First of all, the total increase, which cost 
_ ur company in excess of $300,000 last year in 
iereased postal costs, was assessed on the 
usiness publications in one fell swoop. The 
ewspapers had a three stage introduction to 


Secondly, we are paying at the regulatory 
ite whereas Time, Reader’s Digest, Daily 
ommercial News, all types of U.S. owned 
ublications, not bona fide Canadian publica- 
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tions, are paying at the lower second-class 
statutory rate. 


Now, it costs no more for Mr. Kierans to 
transport a copy of the Canadian Metal 
Working Production than it does for a copy of 
Time Magazine. It should be no concern of 
the Post Office whether a publication is paid 
for by a subscriber or whether it is qualified 
circulation. 


The paid-for publications, many of them, 
without being specific in this regard, have 
dubious methods to maintain paid circulation 
in some cases. 


In our case, and in the case of other busi- 
ness publication companies, you cannot sub- 
scribe to one of our publications, such as the 
Canadian Architect—and I am sure the same 
is true of other companies who appeared 
before you—unless you are qualified to 
receive it, unless you are an architect, interior 
designer, draughtsman or student of architec- 
ture and so on. 


The other inequity Mr. Kierans has taken 
steps to correct—we have been pressing him 
for a couple of years on this now—is the 
$74 million which he has been dumping into 
the accounts for second-class mail for the car- 
riage of U.S. publications and the so-called 
mail in Canada, publications such as Life and 
so on. 


In his statement last night he said he was 
taking that out of the second-class accounts 
and that is all to the good. 


The next stage there, of course, is to get a 
balance with the United States and I under- 
stand from a senior official in the Post Office 
that they have reached an agreement with 
the United States and other countries that 
will come about in the next 12 months and 
there will be applied to second-class mail of 
that nature some balance such as is now done 
with 4th class parcel post mail. So that will 
be all to the good. That will clear that much 
out of the way. 


Other than that, sir, I really have not any- 
thing else to add. I made notes yesterday of 
things to discuss like advertising, editorial 
ratios and so on, compensation of the business 
press and this, no doubt, will come up in the 
questions. 


The Chairman: It may come up in the ques- 
tions. I thank you very. much. The only thing 
I would like to add to what I have said ear- 
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lier, Mr. Daly, is if you wish to direct any of 
the questions that are put to you to any of 
your colleagues, by all means feel free to do 
so. 


Mr. Daly: I will do that, sir, and one word I 
would add. You asked the question yesterday. 
I was going to say I would explain my own 
editorial background. 


My counterpart at Maclean-Hunter for 
many years, when I was president of Southam 
Business Publications, was Mr. Floyd Chalm- 
ers, who is now chairman of their board, and 
that is what happens to two old editors 
anyway. 


The Chairman: No comment at all! I think 
Senator Smith was going to begin the ques- 
tioning this morning. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
easily understood that there will likely be 
somewhat of an overlap of the areas of ques- 
tioning because we have had: a couple of 
cracks at this subject yesterday and another 
one today. There are some general questions 
that I would like to have your comments on. 


Perhaps the first subject I might touch on is 
the apparent difference of opinion, the con- 
flict of opinion, there is between your views, 
the views of Southam Business Publications, 
with the views in the brief which were given 
to us yesterday on the subject of the accept- 
ance, and in fact perhaps the welcoming, of 
material sent to the business publications, in 
general, by public relations people. 


Your brief this morning indicates that your 
opinion of it is that it is “superficial”—that is 
a quote. Can you satisfy the conflict that 
there may be between the organization of 
editors and your views on that particular 
matter, because I might say your views coin- 
cide pretty well with the views I have heard 
expressed by the daily newspaper industry. 


Mr. Daly: Well, what I am saying, of 
course, is the opinion of our house and par- 
ticularly my own opinion, and experience as 
an editor. Much of what is ground out by the 
public relations organizations is superficial, 
particularly for our highly technical publica- 
tions. They obviously have not got qualified 
people on staff that can talk in the same 
language as an electrical engineer or architect 
or whatever. Some of it is useful. Most of it 
requires editing, re-writing and follow-up to 
get sufficient information to be of interest to 
the reader. | 
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Our organization, the Canadian Business 
Press and Business Press, Editors’ Association | 
to which we belong, and support their general | 


objectives, contain many conflicting points of) 
view. | 


We often differ on things and there may be] 
in some cases, in such a brief as yesterday, a) 
tendency to express the lowest common 
denominator; but that is my individual opin-| 
ion of much of the press released which we. 


receive. | 


Senator Smith: That is good enough, Mr. 
Daly. | 


I would like to ask you perhaps more than| 


one question on the subject of the threat—I 
think that was the word that was used by one 
of the witnesses yesterday—of the data retrie- 
val systems which are now being organized 
on this continent. 


Do you feel that is a rather important 
threat to your own company? 


Mr. Daly: Yes. It is an important threat to 
the business magazine publishers and so is! 
the effect of copying machines. 


Senator Smith: Yes. 


Mr. Daly: These electronic and more 
sophisticated devices are causing a large com- 
pany to take material from a magazine ané 
photostat it, circulate it around and so on and, 
the information retrieval things can conceiva- 
bly be done the same way. 


} 


Take our Canada Data series for example— 
the construction volume costs and so on. We 
sell the information and we sell it computer- 
ized. You can either have it on punched card; 
or magnetic tape or whatever you wish. 

There is nothing to stop someone from 
taking our information and feeding it throug! 
several of their sub-agencies, libraries 01) 


whatever, under the present laws. | 


Now, there is aninvestigation, I believe 
with a commission looking into this questior 
in the printing industry and publishing indus) 
try and so on. It is a question of copy-righ 
and what can be done to offset some of thesi 
things. 

Senator Smith: That is, insofar as the copy 
right part is concerned? 

Mr. Daly: Yes. 


Senator Smith: That is one area. The othe 
area is the threat of direct competition fo 
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information’ which you may have to face 
when this new technology becomes more 
-igenerally used. 


_ Mr. Daly: Personally, I do not see it in the 

next generation because the cost of program- 
ming that information in specialized areas, 
such as highway engineering or something 
else, would be much higher, in my opinion, 
than the cost of running an adequate, useful, 
editorial programme. 


Senator Smith: What about this—I suppose 
it is more than proposed, it is now being 
organized—Construction Data Services under 
the auspices of the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce. Is that going to be 
embarrassing to your volume of business? I 
was thinking about the daily reports which 
you have been putting out for some years. 


_ Mr. Daly: Well, we think it is an area that 
here is no need for government to go into. If 
ndustry wants it, private industry can pro- 
ride it, and if industry wants it, they are 
villing to pay for it. 


However, for many years the Dominion 
xovernment—if that is still the correct 
xpression—carried on a’ service similar to 
urs, but our service was available at the end 

_ feach month. Theirs was always a year late, 
_0if they operate the same way as they have 
one in the past, it would not be a threat to 
iS. 


In fact, government departments subscribe 
) our service, federal departments and pro- 
incial departments. 


Senator Smith: Has the business press 
lade representations to the Department of 
adustry, Trade and Commerce on this par- 
cular subject? 


Mr. Daly: I do not know whether there has 
een direct representation or not. 


Mr. Aubrey Joel, President and Managing 
_ irector of Southam Business Publications 
td.; Yes, there has, Senator. I have visited 
.e Department of Commerce on this subject 
‘ Connection with their announcement of 
\elr projected BEAM programme—‘“Beam”’ 
anding for building, equipment, accessories 
1d materials—which has several different 
ets to it. Naturally, we are very keenly 
terested in whether it is going to be devel- 
ed in that respect and to offer the Depart- 
ent our co-operation with the knowl- 
ige and know-how that we have and that 
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we have accumulated over the years in dis- 
semination of data in the construction indus- 
try and in the methods by which the various 
components in the construction industry 
require data to be transmitted to them; that 
is architects, contractors, and building materi- 
al manufacturers and so forth. 


There is, I believe, in Edmonton, the first 
announcement of the kick-off, if you can call 
it that, of the BEAM programme being made 
yesterday or today. Our representatives are in 
attendance at that Conference and are stay- 
ing in very close liaison with the Depart- 
ment on the development of the BEAM 
programme. 


I suppose none of us can say, including the 
Department, just what the success may be of 
that. 


The Chairman: Senator Beaubien had a 
supplemental question. 


Senator Beaubien: No, this is on one thing 
Mr. Daly said. 


Mr. Daly, you said that the change in the 
postal rates is costing you at the rate or $300,- 
000 a year. 


Mr. Daly: Extra. 


Senator Beaubien: Now, if you could enjoy 
the same rate as Time Magazine, what differ- 
ence would that make to your extra costs? 
Would it reduce it immensely? 


Mr. Daly: I think it would cut it in half 
because you would have to take the cost of 
the weight of each publication because they 
are enjoying a poundage rate. There is a 
minimum two cent rate in any event, so I 
think, just as a rough estimate, it would cut it 
in half, but I would have to ask our account- 
ing people to get an estimate. 


But the other thing that we think is this, 
the post office people have old us in numer- 
ous visits to Ottawa over the past years, that 
the cost of handling a publication is 4.6 cents, 
That was 18 to 24 months ago, so let us say it 
is 5 cents now with the increases in wages 
and so on. 


Our average publication, at. least in our 
House—the others will speak for them- 
selves—pays more than 5 cents in any even 
because they are thick enough to pay above 
that. rate. So therefore we feel that we are 
paying our own way. 
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If there is this. deficit with second-class 
mail, then it must be occurring from other 
sources, thin publications or the carrying of 
U.S. publications and so on, and that figure 
was quoted in the P.S. Ross study which Mr. 
Kierans quoted last night. 


Senator Smith: The ordinary layman, Mr. 
Daly, does not understand—at least I certain- 
ly do not-understand. Time is printed here. 
Why is there a difference at all in the cost? Is 
it because it weighs less? Is it a different rate 
or a different classification you are under? 


Mr. Daly: A different classification because’ 
they give the so-called paid publications and 
the so-called Canadian editions of Time a rate 
lower.than the rate of the qualified circula- 
tion .publications. ; 


This has been a traditional decision in the 
Post. Offiee for which we see no reason ‘to 
continue. 


Senator Everett: You are not suggesting 
that you are qualified circulation in many of 
your magazines, are you? 


Mr. Daly: Yes. We are qualified. 
Senator Everett: In every case? 


Mr. Daly: Not in every case but in most 
cases. We also have a proportion of paid 
circulation. 


Senator Everett: I would have thought that 
you have been put into the regulatory rate 
more because you are not a general interest 
magazine. 


Mr. Daly: No. If you are specialized and 
paid, you still get the low rate. 


Mr. Fortier: If you go over 50 per cent? 
Mr. Daly: Yes. 

Mr. Fortier: Of the market? 

Mr. Daly: Right. 


Senator Everett: You don’t go over the 50 
per cent mark? 


Mr. Daly: Well, we do in some, like the 
Journal of Commerce. 


Mr. Fortier: Very few of them? 
Mr. Daly: Yes, very. few. 


Mr. Fortier: Is this the only discriminatory 
aspect of that particular side of the postal 
increase—that is qualified versus paid—that 
you are complaining of today?. . H 
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Mr. Daly: Yes. We think we are paying UR | 
way though. 


Senator Smith: Maybe I can get back. 


The Chairman: We will return to postal 
rates. | 

Senator Smith: There is another small area 
on this’ data retrieval that occurred to me. 
when I was listening to the discussion on 
postal rates. From what I have learned from 
various sources, the medical profession and | 
the legal profession, to give you two exam- 
ples, have pretty well agreed that their future | 
ability to practice with a full knowledge of all, 
the information there is, information which is 
growing so rapidly from day to day, depends 
on a large amount of help from some kind of. 
data retrieval system and that leads me to 
this question. ‘| 


Do you think the time will come when the) 
Southam Business Publications might have to. 
think pretty seriously about getting into that 
kind of business, in order to have the data 
retrieval available for subscribers who are in| 
the contracting business or in engineering or 
architect we or whatever these branches 
may. be, that form a large part of your’ 
business? 


Mr. Daly: Yes sir, I do and we are. We are 
already into it up to our ears with the con- 
tracting field. 


Major companies, like cement companies, 
and so on, subscribe and take our materia 
either on punch cards or magnetic tape ir 
exactly that way and they retrieve last year’: 
volume against this year’s volume; last year’: 
costs and this sort of thing. | 


In the medical and legal field, I can’ 
answer for those, but obviously they would b: 
among the first fields that such a retrieve 
bank would be most useful for. 


In some areas when you get down to sho 
retailing and so on, I doubt if they are goin, 
to be able to afford this sort of luxury but w 
do agree this will come and is coming and ij 
here now in some areas, and will becom 
increasingly important. Because Southam ar 
interested in the total communication fiel 
they are interested in this and will b) 
increasingly interested in it, I am sure. 


Senator Smith: Well, you are such a lare 
and very progressive company, that is tr 
kind of answer. I. actually expected. a4 
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_iomNow, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn to 

something else: It was the subject of some 
discussion yesterday and ‘at various times and 
that is with regard to the overflow of Ameri- 
ean business publications into this country. I 
suppose it is natural for me to assume that 
that has a rather substantial ‘effect on your 
(business in general, does it? 


‘oMr. Daly: It does. It is a unique situation 
where you have two countries speaking 
almost the same language, side by side, and 
one is the greatest industrial giant in the 
world. 


‘Senator Smith: As was pointed out, the 
growth of the overfiow has been slowed down 
dramatically since the adoption of one of the 
recommendatiins of the O’Leary Commission 
with regard to the income tax technique. Is 
there anything else that your company might 
like to see done to reduce the unfair competi- 
tion from the imported business magazines? 


Mr. Daly: Well, I would like to see them 
paying their own freight, of course. 


- Senator Smith: Apart from the postal ques- 
tion, because we are familiar with that... 


Mr. Daly: The other suggestion that was 
made yesterday, of considering a licence for 
magazines coming into Canada, I do not agree 
with that at first thought. That seems to me a 
restriction on the freedom of the press. 


It is a difficult question to answer. I would 
not want to restrict the Canadian architect 
from getting the Italian Magazine domus or 
whatever, or the medical man from getting 
the best medical magazines he can get, 
whether they came from the USSR or wheth- 
er they came from the United States. 


I think this is something we have to live 
with. Our basic answer is to give our maga- 
zines a unique Canadian quality and editorial 
excellence so that they will at least be the 
first magazines that the Canadian professional 
will read. 


Mr. Fortier: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Well then, what do you com- 
alain about when we are talking of the over- 
flow of the U.S. business magazines? 


Mr. Daly: Well, Mr. Fortier, I complain 
Mainly of the fact that they are getting a free 
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ride from the postal point of view and that 
was being assessed against us as if we were 
causing this deficit. 


Mr. Fortier: Once we leave that aside, 
because that is in the process of being remed- 
ied—at least to a certain extent it is—what 
else do you complain about? 


Mr. Daly: Well, I cannot complain about 
anything with respect to the freer exchange 
of informativon and the technical significance 
of that. I think that is a world wide necessity. 


Mr. Fortier: If the Canadian reader did not 
have access to any of the Canadian business 
publications, would he get all the information 
which he requires from the Uni'‘ed States 
counterparts which overfiow into Canada? 


Mr. Daly: No, he would get very little of it. 
For example, I have mentioned two or three 
specific examples. There is very little Canadi- 
an news in the American publications. It has 
to be something that is realy big or extraordi- 
nary as most of the American technical publi- 
cations do not have correspondents or bureaux 
here at all. 


I refer to the winter concrete being poured 
on a damn in northern Quebec. Now, that 
would not be referred to in the American 
Concrete Engineering magazines but it could 
very well be of use to a contractor in the 
Yukon who gets it in the Canadian 
magazines. 


These examples can be multiplied 100 per 
cent. 


Mr. Fortier: At what level do you consider 
that there is the most acute competition 
between your magazines and the American 
ones. 


Mr. Daly: Well, it varies from industry to 
industry. In the oil industry or the petroleum 
industry the competition is acute. Maclean- 
Hunter has a magazine and we have a maga- 
zine but the overflow circulation of the great 
thick American magazines is extreme. 


In some industries it is not so important. In 
the electrical-engineering industry it is not so 
important because we have different stand- 
ards and so on. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you agree that where 
there is acute competition from U.S. maga- 
zines, it forces the Canadian companies to 
publish better magazines? 
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:- Mr. Daly: Well, we try to achieve excel- 
lence in each magazine but competition is 
always a stimulant. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Daly:...whether it comes from the 
United States or from Maclean-Hunter. 


Mr. Fortier: Right. We will be talking 
about competition with Maclean-Hunter later 
on but right now I am interested in competi- 
tion from the U.S. magazines. You do agree it 
is a factor, where there is this acute competi- 
tion—where you strive for more excellence. 


Mr. Daly: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: More excellent excellence, so 
to speak? 


Mr. Daly: And we strive in other ways. The 
question of advertising, for example. There is 
a tendancy on the part of some of the Ameri- 
can advertising agencies to believe that—in 
fact the people who are selling advertising for 
some of these magazines in the States tell 
everybody that—the overflow in Canada will 
look after that. You do not have to bother 
advertising in Canada. 


Well, we have tried to dispel that. 
Mr. Fortier: How successful have you been? 


Mr. Daly: With readership service, I think 
we are reasonably successful. This is one 
thing that we have in common, that we do 
co-operate with other publishers. either 
through the Canadian Business Press or its 
parallel programmes and so on and I think we 
are reasonably successful. 


However, it is a constant fight. 
Mr. Joel: May I add something? 
The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Joel? 


Mr. Joel: If I may, Mr. chairman, that ques- 
tion of Mr. Fortier’s has not yet produced, 
except in a passing way, the fact that Canadi- 
an publications do not really compete with 
United States publications or any other form 
of publications in the sense of each trying for 
excellence, but compete in quite a different 
way and that is that they represent a purely 
Canadian point of view and there are some 
very outstanding examples of this. 


In our company there was an occasion on 
the Columbia River Treaty, for example, to 
which Mr. Daly did refer in passing, in which 
the editorial position taken was very largely 
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anti-United States. Obviously this was not 
going to be covered editorially or represented 
in the United States magazines but it was 
important—our editors felt—for that maga. 
zine to put this point of view forward for 
their readers and for Parliament and for the 
profession in general. | 


} 

It was an important contribution and this 1 
cite as an example because it is the sort of 
thing that is happening constantly in Canadi- 
an business publications. So it is not merely a 
matter of competition per se, but of repre-) 


senting the Canadian point of view. ) 
] 


Mr. Fortier: The question comes to mind on 
that point— 

The Chairman: Well, Mr. Fortier, I do not 
want you to open up an entire line of ques- 
tioning. We are still trespassing on Senator! 
Smith’s time. 
} 
Senator Smith: Let him finish this phase. | 


The Chairman: All right. 


Mr. Fortier: I am still trying to establish 
the effect of the overflow. Would it be possi-| 
ble for a U.S. trade business publication to dc 
what Time Magazine has done, to present 
news about Canadian business or Canadian 
industry from the Canadian point of view 
that is written by Canadian editors? | 


Have they ever attempted to do that in any 
one of the publications, with which you are 
familiar? | 


Mr. Daly: Well, it would not be possible, as 
I understand the present legislation. The 
present ones have been exempted from it— 
Time, Reader’s Digest, Daily Commercia! 
News and Modern Medicine of Canada—be! 
cause they were in existence before. . 


Mr. Fortier: I am not assuming they ar 
trying to avail themselves of the tax provi 
sion of the Income Tax Act. I am just asking 
whether or not this has ever been attempted’ 
In other words have they attempted to com: 
pete with you along he lines that Mr. Joe 
had suggested—Canadian news written by 
Canadians? 


Mr. Daly: There have been specifi 
attempts in various small fields over the year 
to wrap four pages of Canadian news aroun¢ 
the bulk of the American editorial of it anc 
call it a Canadian edition but they have diec 
out in the business magazine field. Ther 
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have been half a dozen or so I can recall over 
20 years. 


_ Mr. Fortier: There are none in existence 
today? 


| Mr. Daly: Not to my knowledge at the 
moment, at least none that are competitive 
with us. We are keeping our sights on that 
more than anything else. There may be some 
in other fields. 


' Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman... 


Mr. Daly: Excuse me. I guess MD of 
Canada is another one that does it. It is still 
oublishing, I think. 


Our friends from Maclean-Hunter can tell 
you more about that because they are com- 
oetitive with The Medical Post, but I think 
there is one that is still going. 


Senator Smith: If we are through with the 
ywerflow... 


The Chairman: I have one question myself. 


_ Senator Smith: I thought that was the time 
‘o ask a question on overflow. 


_ The Chairman: May I ask a supplementary 
(uestion? 


Senator Smith: Yes. 


_ The Chairman: I put it to you, Mr. Daly, 
vhether you want to answer this in the 
apacity in which you are here or whether 
‘ou wish to simply answer it as a private 
adividual, or a Canadian citizen, do you 
nink—I am going to use your own words, the 
so-called Canadian edition of Time” is a 
ealthy thing for the Canadian consumer 
lagazine industry? 


_Mr. Daly: I know there is concern in this 
2gard among Canadian magazine publishers, 
aat if the edition of Time were to be 
emoved from the scene, Canadian magazines 
light be harmed because the advertisers and 
gencies would not be as inclined to the total 
lagazine picture. Some who have been vocif- 
cous Opponents of Time and Reader’s Digest 
ave now learned to live with them to a 
ertain degree. 


I believe they have a magazine promotion 
ureau which embraces both Canadian and 
nited States States owned magazines but I 
n not the specialist in the consumer maga- 
‘ne field. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I would like to 
‘e Time removed from the Canadian scene 
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because I would guess that up to a quarter of 
its advertising revenue should be in the busi- 
ness press. 


Time has corporate campaigns, even cam- 
paigns for water treatment in the pulp and 
paper industry which maybe 35 readers of 
Time would be interested in, whereas there 
are good papers, not only in our house but 
others, that can carry these advertisements. 


The Chairman: Do those advertisers not use 
the business press as well? 


Mr. Daly: Some use both. Some succumb to 
the blandishments of Time. 


Mr. Fortier: Supplementary? 


The Chairman: How much of this Time- 
captured advertising, Mr. Daly, do you really 
believe would be channelled to Canadian 
business publications if Time was removed 
from the scene, as it presently exists? 


Mr. Daly: Thatis a very difficult question to 
answer because it is based on surmise of the 
future, but if Time were removed from the 
scene, there would be approximately $1,000,- 
000 of advertising space that we might secure, 
if we could persuade the advertisers that we 
had the right vehicle for it. 


I do not know though. Some of it will be 
dissipated into other media. 


Mr. Fortier: This hypothetical question was 
enquired into early in the 1960’s. As you 
probably know, by and large, it was found 
that a very small portion of the advertising 
now going to Time and Reader’s Digest would 
find its way to Canadian magazines. 


Mr. Daly: At least we would have a chance. 
I think Senator O’Leary went into this and I 
have not got the Commission report before 
me, but you would have to up-date his esti- 
mates by the difference in the advertising 
rates that have taken place since. 


Mr. Fortier: Your company has never made 
a study of the flow of advertising, if any, that 
they eventually erode. 


Mr. Daly: Not statistically, but we keep 
tear sheets and lists of their advertisers and 
look at the sort of thing we might hope to get. 
In fact we do hope to get some of it in the 
Executive Magazine or Financial Times and so 
on by going and persuading the advertisers 
that we have got a better medium. 
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» It is-a continuing: competitive: struggle and 
if they were. not here, we may have.a wibetter 
chance. 


The-Chairman: Mr. Fortier, I have just one 
more question, and shen perhaps we can 
return to you. 


* Is this problem of Time capturing advertis- 
ing which might otherwise go into the busi- 
ness press, more of a problem in 1970 than it 
was: in 1965 or is it an on-going problem? 


Mr. Daly: It is an on-going problem and I 
think that it is just as bad as it was and it is 
a problem in Canada particularly. It does not 
happen in the United States very much 
because they cannot offer the same special- 
ized audience that they can here. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, my attention 
was directed to paragraph 30 in the brief in 
which it was stated: 


“We welcome conflicting opinions, seek 
them out and publish them.” 


In which way do you try to seek them out? 
Do you have that many of your staff that you 
can try to stir up and direct questions and see 
whether that viewpoint should be balanced in 
your particular publication? 


Mr. Daly: I think this is a question, sir, that 
might be directed to Mr. Quick. He is right 
on the firing line with this sort of thing all 
the time. 


’ Mr. Donald Quick, Editor, Engineering and 
Contract Records: I do not think itis neces- 
sarily a matter of numbers as to how you 
obtain differing opinions but it is an essential 
part of an editor’s job to present both points 
of view. 


He cannot possibly put a situation to a 
readership in an industry unless he knows a 
great number of points of view. I am not sure 
I am answering your question specifically. 


Senaior Smith: Just let me ask you a ques- 
tion before you go any further. What do you 
mean by “points of view”—engineering points 
of view or public policy points of view? In 
which area? 


Mr. Quick: Well, it could be either. It could 
be in management techniques; it could be in 
management policies; it could be a question 
concerning the economy of the industry vis-a- 
vis the economy of the nation. 
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»oIt is.-essential to: interview, by various 
means, a great number of people to obtain ¢ 
true understanding of the situation. 


Senator Smith: This leads me to anothe 
question. There was mention made in para- 
graph 28 about the better publications par, 
ticipating in leadership of their industry anc 
it was pointed out that two of the publica: 
tions ‘featured articles on the Come-by- 
Chance refinery situation. 


| 


Was there no conflicting opinion on tha’ 
particular thing? It seems to me by the very 
nature of it, it had a lot of conflict involved, | 


Mr. Quick: I am not sure how to answei 
your question, Senator, specifically. I was no’ 
personally involved in that particular story. | 


With regard to the leadership of an edito)| 
or his magazine within a field, it is my 
experience that most editors endeavour t 
bury themselves within their field to under| 
stand the various functions of people in thi 
industry and in many cases participate ir 
industry committees and boards in order t 
be thoroughly familiar with the methods. | 


Mr. Daly: May I add something to that? 


The Chairman: By all means. 


Mr. Daly: The Come-By-Chance thing hap 
pened to come to my desk because the peopl: 
involved, particularly Mr. Shaheen, wer 
quite indignant about the article that we hac 
written. 


Senator Smith: What was the man’s nam’ 
again? 

Mr. Daly: Mr. Shaheen. Even as a fellov 
Irishman, I could not agree with him, so th) 
opposite point of view was brought out b! 
publishing his letters in our Canadia) 
Petroleum magazine. 


Now, he threatened us with various othe 
dire penalties. We have not yet had a libe 
suit actually launched against us. / 

| 


In the 30 years I have been with the com 
pany nobody has yet successfully launched | 
libel suit against us so we are keeping ou 
fingers crossed. 


Senator Smith: Do any of Mr. Shaheen’ 
industries advertise in some of you) 
magazines? 

Mr. Daly: It could be, but would not mak 
any difference. | 
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| Senator Smith: You have said in your brief 
that you are under pressures of various kinds. 
If he happened to be a big advertiser, would 
you have given him the same answer that you 
gave him before you wrote it? “We will cer- 
tainly publish your views but we think our 
article was right and unless we are proven 
wrong—”. Is that the same answer you would 
give any advertiser? 


Mr. Daly: 
would give. 


That’s the same answer we 


Senator Smith: Do you know of any 
mstances in which any of the business publi- 
vations have yielded to pressure? If there 
1ave been examples, it would be interesting 
o know. 


Mr. Daly: Well, there are no recent exam- 

les that I know of, in our house at any rate. 
“here is a grey area where an individual 
ublishing manager or an editor may—his 
audgment may be swayed either way. The 
Usiness publication industry has matured 
vemendously in the past quarter-century. 


There was a time when business publica- 
ons struggling for existence—even in some 
f the larger houses—would have been ac- 
ised of this sort of thing. But today, the 
scord of business publication—I will not go 
ong with one hundred per cent credibility, 
5 the association brief stated yesterday, but 
_ think it is pretty high. 


Certainly their standards are higher than 
7en some of the top metropolitan newspa- 
2rs, where you will see travel advertise- 
ents for Barbados with an editorial item 
»side it very blatantly and so on. They are 
gher than any other media or as high as 
ly media, as far as I am concerned. 


‘The Chairman: 
iblication? 


Mr. Daly: No, we don’t. 


The Chairman: Does Maclean-Hunter, do 
1 know? 


‘Mr. Daly: Yes. 


The Chairman: That is a good question for 
‘is afternoon. 


_ Senator Smith: One of the statements that 
‘80 interests me is the fact that your editori- 
‘ people have opportunities to travel quite 
‘dely and examine situations on the spot. Do 
iu always pay your expenses or are they the 
‘ests of some industries or some other 
‘30ciations? 
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Do you have a travel 
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Mr. Daly: It is Southam policy throughout 
the organization and the policy that we in- 
herited from Southam Press, that they pay 
their own expenses and that they do not have 
to be obliged therefore to write up some- 
thing from someone who is paying their 
expenses and so on. There are some classic 
instances of this but I will not take up your 
time. 


Senator Smith: I think we have had the 
same sort of statement from the Southam 
newspaper group. We have also had some 
indication that some of the daily newspapers, 
one in particular in Toronto, I think it was 
the Toronto Star, said they would never have 
their travelling editors’ expenses paid on a 
trip to Expo 70 and back. 


The Chairman: Were you thinking of any 
specific daily paper when you made that 
statement? 


Mr. Daly: No, I think it is common daily 
paper practice. I don’t want to name any- 
thing. I should not really be saying it as a 
director of Southam Press but Iam only 
pointing out that it is only recently, for 
example, in the Globe and Mail that they 
have put “An Advertising Feature’ under 
Mary Walpole’s column. A lot of people 
thought that it was editorial. They are still 
carrying ads and adjacent editorial material 
in the travel section, more or less in propor- 
tion to the amount of advertising. 


Now, I am not trying to say anything 
against the daily papers and their practices. I 
am only saying the trade press standards are 
as high or higher than any other media in 
this regard, I think. 


Senator Smith: If you or one of your edi- 
tors was invited to go to the official opening 
of the Come-By-Chance Refinery, would you 
pay your own expenses? 


Mr. Daly: Yes, definitely. 


The Chairman: That was a _ hypothetical 
question. 


Mr. Daly: That was facetious. 


Senator Smith: I would like to ask a couple 
of questions from the sources of journalistic 
recruits. I think there has been some indica- 
tion that the United Kingdom, as it is in other 
journalistic fields, is a rather important 
source of recruits. Is that particularly so in 
your group of business magazines? 


Mr. Daly: Yes, it is. I think paragraph 36 
deals with this briefly. 
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It is and it has been—it may be tapering off 
at the present time but there are a combination 
of factors—I guess the general desire to emi- 
grate after World War II and the fact that 
wages were higher in Canada. A considerable 
number of our editors, I think including the 
two gentlemen sitting at this table, are both 
graduates of the United Kingdom trade 
papers or newspapers. 


Senator Smith: Are the people that you can 
recruit, who would be university graduates, 
business administration, engineering, chemi- 
cal or whatever that particular field may be, 
are they hard to come by in view of the 
competition there must be from business 
sources? 


Mr. Daly: Very hard to come by because of 
competition from business and government 
sources. 

A friend of mine in the office of a publish- 
ing company was crying yesterday because 
the Ontario Government had taken two of his 
editors at $18,500 a year to edit their new 
Hansard. It’s a six-month job. They can write 
or paint or do whatever they like for the 
other six months of the year. 

Certainly they are hard to come by with 
those qualifications, especially, when I say 
thirty or forty of our editorial staff enjoy 
postgraduate qualifications, engineering, 
architectural qualifications and so on. The 
faculties of universities take them away from 
us. Government takes them away. Industry, 
public relations take them away. It is a con- 
tinual battle. 


Senator Smith: Would you mind explaining 
what value this class of people would have to 
the public relations field? I do not quite get 
the point of that. 


Mr. Daly: Well, not all our editors are very 
technical people. Some are journalists with 
daily paper experience and these people can 
handle public relations assignments. Also in 
public relations for a specific industry—in our 
field they may learn a great deal about the 
forest industry, for example—and someone 
like Domtar may want a man as a specialist 
in this field and they will come along and 
hire him. 


Senator Smith: It is not because of a lack of 
editorial staff that you have had to fold up 
some of the magazines which you have listed 
in the appendix here? 


Mr. Daly: No. 
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Senator Smith: What are the main reasons 
for that? Are you going to blame the Post-. 
master-General for some of that or not? I 
notice some of them folded up in 1967 or 1968 
so perhaps they would be excluded from that. 

Are there others that are folding now since 
the postal rates have become a little more 
onerous? 


Mr. Daly: The basic reason for folding a. 
magazine is, it is not economically viable and 
it does not look as if it will be in the next 
three to five years. | 

It would be nice to blame Mr. Kierans for) 
everything but it is not true. In some cases) 
his increases were the straw that just pushed 
it over the edge on the question of whether 
you continue or not, and another $10,000 or SO) 
in postage was the answer you would not. | 

There have been two or three instances of 
those, I think, in that list but others—either a. 
mistake in judgment that they could not! 
make the field go or a lack of good manage-| 
ment to make the field go but not a lack of 
editorial personnel. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I just navel 
one final question then, referring more to my 
natural-born curiosity. You use an expression 
which I have not read before let alone heard 
before. 

I ask you what is meant by a “master pho-) 
tographer.” You say, “We have one of the few 
master photographers in Canada.” What is 
one? What does he do for you? 


Mr. Daly: He takes photographs. He is a) 
working master photographer but there is 2) 
Society of Master Photographers. I believe it 
is international and I believe there are either 
eleven or thirteen in Canada and they are 
elevated to this as they are to a Fellow of the 
Royal Architectural Institute for outstanding 
photographie achievement. 


The Chairman: Are _ they commercial 
people? | 


Mr. Daly: He is a full-time employee 0) 
ours. 


The Chairman: Are master photographer: 
commercial? 


Mr. Daly: They could be. 


The Chairman: They are not necessarils 


commercial. 7” 
{ 


Mr. Daly: Karsh is one, I believe, and so on 
but they can be employees. The point I wai 
trying to make there, a multi-unit hous 


‘could afford to employ such a man and have 
him on hand. 


| He has had several prize-winning photo- 
graphs in newspapers and so on; that was 
the point I was trying to make. 


| The Chairman: Senator Smith, has your 
nicture never been taken by a master 
dhotographer? 


) Senator Smith: That was my final question, 
gut there was one I had in the back of my 
nind a while ago, and that is this statement 
o your brief somewhere (I have not got the 
eference to it) that you have been much 
nore successful due to your financial capacity 
o take over more magazines and to publish 
nore business press magazines. How far 
yould you go before you would say to your- 
elf, “Enough is enough,” before you would 
et accused of getting into a monopoly 
ituation? 


_Mr. Daly: Well, I don’t know. I think that 
iat is unlikely to happen because in any field 
iat is large enough to support two good busi- 
ess magazines, you will find our friends 
‘om University Avenue are in there with 
oth feet and we will try to be in there, too, 
) monopoly is not on the horizon. But where 
lere is an ailing magazine or an estate prob- 
‘m or something like that and it is a good 
jagazine, we are still interested in purchas- 
ig it. 
No one has suggested to us yet that we 
we reached the stage where we are a 
onopoly. 


The Chairman: You said “monopoly is not 
1 the horizon.”” Would you be concerned if it 
‘as? 

‘Mr. Daly: I think it would be a bad thing if 
lere was a monopoly in fields that would 
‘pport two magazines but I think it is 
likely to happen because someone will start 
le other magazine. 


The Chairman: I will go to Senator Everett 
‘d then Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Everett: You were talking about, I 
tnk, a water treatment campaign. 


Mr. Daly: Which, sir? 


Senator Everett: A water treatment cam- 
ign, did you say? 


Mr. Daly: Which might appear in Time 
-‘T.gazine. 
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Senator Everett: Which might appear im 
Time magazine and would only be read by 35: 
Time readers. 


Mr. Daly: Well, it would be of interest, yes,. 
to the, say, Pulp and Paper Plant. 


Senator Everett: The market would be 35. 
people. 


Mr. Daly: To a Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Plant or something like that. 


Senator Everett: Can you tell me why an 
advertiser would pay Time magazine rates 
when you say Maclean’s can give him a jour- 
nal that would get at those 35 readers al- 
most assuredly, and I would expect your 
rates are lower than Time’s rates. 


Mr. Daly: Our rates are lower. In this case I 
use an example in an area where we do not 
have a publication but where National Busi- 
ness and Maclean-Hunter do. 

I happen to remember this particular 
advertisement but our rates are lower and 
certainly would be a fraction of the Time rate 
and when you relate the rate to the number 
of possible buyers, our rates would be even 
less again. 


The Chairman: It might be interesting on 
this question for the Senators to know—in 
your answer to Senator Everett’s question, 
you said a “fraction.” I appreciate it would 
vary from publication to publication but what 
would be the average? 


Mr. Daly: Twenty to twenty-five per cent. 


The Chairman: Yours would be about a 
quarter of the Time rates. 


Mr. Daly: Yes; and less in the smaller 
publications. 

The cost of producing that would be the 
same, of course. To be frank with you there 
are many reasons. One reason is that the 
agent gets fifteen and two on the Time 
invoice which is $2,000. They get fifteen and 
two on ours which is $400. 

That is not the primary reason. The pri- 
mary reason is that they are successful in 
selling the concept that Time gives them a 
corporate image also as well as the actual sale 
of the product. 

Possibly the fault is with the advertiser and 
the agency in the content of the ad they put 
in there rather than he actual fact of placing 
the ad in there. 
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The Chairman: Do you want to say any- 
thing Mr. Joel? 


Mr. Joel: No, I don’t think I do, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think the point is well covered. 


The Chairman: Does that satisfy you, Sena- 
tor Everett? 


Senator Everett: Yes, I think so. 


Senator Petten: May I have a supplemen- 
tary? 


The Chairman: Yes, Senator Petten. 


Senator Petten: When they run these ads in 
Time, say on water treatment, pollution, or 
whatever, would not the public interest be 
served by making the general public aware of 
this and through this awareness bring pres- 
sure on the people that are causing this and 
maybe rectify it? 


Mr. Daly: Yes. That was my point, sir, pre- 
viously, when I said maybe the fact of the 
placing of the ad there is not a bad thing in 
itself. It is the content of the ad. 

If they had one on being against pollution, 
it is like being for motherhood today and so 
that might serve a public service but when 
they advertise heavy construction dump 
trucks in Time, for example, when you have 
two or three good heavy construction Maga- 
zines in the country, then I think they are 
doing the advertiser a disservice when they 
place their ad there, the same as when they 
put it in a newspaper or on of DAV Bs 


Senator Everett: I think you said earlier 
that you are now reasonably happy with the 
overfiow situation in the light of the fact that 
the Postmaster General had removed the defi- 
cit from the calculation of the deficit under 
second-class rates. 

However, on page 14 of your brief, item 39, 
you state: 

“It jis to be hoped that Canadian 
representatives at the next international 
postal convention in Tokyo will press for 
some equalizational procedure (similar to 
4th class mail) so that Canada may 
receive compensation for the flood of 
heavy U.S. business magazines being car- 
ried free in the Canadian mails. The 
many millions of dollars involved will 
materially assist in delaying further 
increases to Canadian business maga- 


zines.” 
I wonder if you could enlarge on that? 
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Mr. Daly: Yes. I would like to, and also 
correct that, to a certain extent. 


The International Postal Union is hay- 
ing a meeting, I understand, in 1971 but it) 
did have a meeting in the fall of 1969. One of | 
the officials of the Post Office Department told 
me this morning that they have reached 
agreement. They were able to persuade the 
United States and other countries that there 
should be some such equalization procedure. 
It has not been publicly announced yet but I 
am told that it will take effect within the 
next 12 months and this should mean that) 
Mr. Kierans should get about 74 million dol-! 
lars from the United States as compensation— 
maybe eight million dollars by the time it 
takes effect. 


Mr. Fortier: He did mention that last night 
in the question period. 


| 

Mr. Daly: We have been pressing him to 
try to take some action but the Americans 
have opposed it previously; but with the 
number of independent French companies in 
Africa now siding with Canada and a few 
others, the number was sufficient to carry the 
principle. / 
Senator Everett: So you are in favour o/ 
this action? 


Mr. Daly: Yes, by all means. 


| 
/ 
i 
| 
| 
| 


Senator Everett: In item, 40 of your brie: 
you state that Association publications shoul 
not be classed as third-class ratepayers, anc 
you consider this as an inequity. / 

You would in that case be pleading o: 
behalf of a situation in which you yoursel) 


are not involved; is that correct? 
i 


Mr. Daly: That is correct. In fact, in man, 
cases we compete with Association publica 
tions in the hospital field, architectural an 
engineering fields, and so on, but they ar 
members of our Association and we do feel i 
is an inequity because they are using the pos 
office here, or Mr. Kierans is, for a punitiv, 
exercise. ) 

What should be done—I believe there j 
some legislation before Congress in th) 
United States to do this—is to charge ther 
the same rates as other publications. W 
apply the same principle that we did whe 
we talk about Time and Canadan Metol 
working Production. It costs the post offic 
the same to carry a publication whether it { 
published by an Association or Maclear 
Hunter or Southam or whatever if it is th 
same weight and size. They should take th 
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Association and make them separate really 
their profit-making enterprises such as publi- 
cations—for example, the Canadian Medical 
Journal, must be a very profitable publica- 
tion, at least it would be in any private pub- 
lisher’s hands anyway,—their trade shows 
‘and so on and tax them as a corporation, the 
‘twenty-one or fifty per cent rate, whatever it 
lis, 


} 
Mr. Fortier: So they would not really be 
‘assisted in the end? 


Mr. Daly: They might be penalized in the 
end, but the equity... 


_ Mr. Fortier: Then you have reduced your 
generous offer. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Joel wants to 
add something. 


Mr. Joel: It is just a small correction. It is 
not too important. But Mr. Daly’s remark 
conveys the idea that the Association publica- 
fions—these Associations are all members of 
the Canadian Business Press as an associa- 
tion. This, in fact, is not so. I know he did not 
mean it that way. 


_ He cited the Hospital Association publica- 
tion and the Architectural Association publi- 
‘ation. Both are not members of the Canadian 
3usiness Press but we have tried to represent 
heir interest, too, in respect of this dis- 
sriminatory action. 

You might be interested to know, Senator, 
hat the architectural journal of the Royal 
{rchitectural Institute of Canada is right now 
indergoing a traumatic experience in trying 
0 stay alive. 

They are one of the publications that has 
een pushed over the edge by the higher 

 ostal rates affecting them, and we have, in 
pite of the fact they are competitive to us, 
onsidered it enlightened self-interest, if you 
fish, that they stay in business and 

 perating. 
_This is a magazine that has served the 
rehitectural profession for many, many years 
nd is at a severe disadvantage now. They 
re, in fact, at this moment out of operation. 

Ve have offered our offices to help to try to 
eep them afloat and they have now got a 
ew plan on a new frequency to republish. 
hey are one of the magazines who are not 
tember's of the Canadian Business Press but 
hose interest we identify with. 


Senator Everett: That leads me then to this 
uestion for perhaps both of you. Mr. Kierans 
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last night stated he was not really happy with 
the present arbitrary division between the 
various classes of mails; that he was also 
cognizant of the fact, dealing with second- 
class mail, if he raised the rates to a point 
that the second-class showed no deficit, that 
he would seriously affect the economics of 
the industry. 

-I think that he suggested that while the 
Post Office would run as a transportation 
operation, he would like Parliament or the 
government to determine some sort of second- 
class mail subsidy and in order to effect this, 
the government would get together with the 
publishers to discuss what that subsidy should 
be and how it should be divided. 


As a publisher and the chairman of a large 
publishing organization, can you tell me if 
you would be happy with this approach that 
Mr. Kierans has suggested? 


Mr. Daly: Well, I would find a government 
subsidy to the publishing business distasteful 
in any form because of the possible effect. 
Once you get a gift from someone you are 
obligated to them and to some degree your 
freedom or independence is impeded. 


In actual practice, if Mr. Kierans’ figures 
are all correct, that is what Parliament has 
been doing by paying him sums of money to 
pay his deficit each year. 

I do not know whether there is a Cabinet 
decision that the Post Office must become 
self-supporting, Parliament has been doing 
this since Confederation. 

Our basic contention, however, is that the 
amount we are paying to transport our maga- 
zines—I referred earlier to the fact it is 
approximately five ents a copy, which is 
what the Post Office said it would cost them 
to transport them, is in effect less than what 
we are paying the Post Office. In other words, 
we are paying six or seven and as much as 
ninteen and twenty-three cents a copy and so 
on. 


I think in our own particular case, and I 
think in the case of Maclean-Hunter—they 
can speak for themselves on this subject later, 
I am sure—I think we are paying our own 
way now and may be paying a little more 
than our own way. I think this deficit is 
occurring from small, thin publications from 
the publication costs he cited, the Winnipeg 
farm paper and so on. 

So our argument is that we are paying our 
own way. Personally I would not like to see 
us accept a subsidy. We would like to contin- 
ue to pay our own way. 
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Mr. Fortier: How would you deal with the 
other ones who may be in need of a subsidy? 


Mr. Daly: Well, if they are willing to accept 
a subsidy, I guess that would be their 
decision. 


The Chairman: You said in answer to Sena- 
tor Everett’s question that you found Mr. 
Kierans’ proposal distasteful. Then a sentence 
later you said that what Mr. Kierans is 
proposing is what has been done for years 
anyway. So presumably you find the existing 
situation distasteful. 


Mr. Daly: Yes, because of the inequities. 


The Chairman: Yes, but I think you said 
you found it distasteful, in answer to Senator 
Everett, not because of the inequities but 
because some form of subsidies would be dis- 
tasteful to the press in terms of freedom, 
presumably. 

I think that is the sense in which you said 
it was distasteful. 


Mr. Daly: Yes. 


The Chairman: Then you said in the next 
sentence—I do not want to cross-examine 
you—that what he proposed to do is what has 
been happening all these years anyway. 


Mr. Daly: Right. 


The Chairman: So you must find that 


distasteful. 


Mr. Daly: We do not find it distasteful 
because we believe we are carrying our own 
freight right now. Under the present system, 
the subsidy is actually going to other people. 

When he analyzed our magazines individu- 
ally in many cases he had to admit—at least 
P.S. Ross analyzed it for the post office—and 
they had to admit in most cases that we were 
carrying our own weight. 


Senator Evereti: Carrying your own 


weight. At what rate? 


Mr. Daly: At the present rate that we are 
paying. 

Senator Everett: 
rate. 


Mr. Daly: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: Yet you say that you do 
not feel you should be on the regulatory rate. 


Mr. Daly: No. I think we should have one 
rate for everybody. 


That is the regulatory 
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Even if you correct it by bringing Time anc 
Reader’s Digest up to the regulatory rate, we 
have learned to live with this present rate 
We do not want to see a further rate increase 
while other people are being given an actua 
subsidy. | 

To go back to what I was saying, under th« 
system which has been in effect, we believe 
that we are paying our own way or a little 
more than paying our own way to therefor: 
we do not feel we are receiving a subsidy 
But there has been a subsidy for many publi 
cations, as he pointed out. He has examples ti 
prove it. 


Senator Evereti: If I understand you cor 
rectly, what you are saying is that you ari 
caught by a statutory second-class rate. | 

| 


Mr. Daly: So there should be one second 
class rate applying to all. 

I think I have no illusions. Once a price i 
increased it stays that way so I have no illu 
sions that we are going to get a lower poste 
rate but the deficit could be corrected b 
bringing the so-called paid publications up t 
the same rate, rather than further penalizin) 
the qualified circulation publications. 

What I hope to avoid is a further increas 
which Mr. Kierans has been making noise 
about ever since he put the last one in. 


Senator Everett: So you are saying ever), 
body ought to be on the regulatory rate? 


Mr. Daly: Or one rate. | 
Mr. Fortier: Be it regulatory or statutory. | 
Mr. Daly: Yes. ) 
Mr. Fortier: One rate. | 


Senator Evereit: But that one rate shou! 
pay the total cost of the class. 


Mr. Daly: Well, I do not know about thi 
because I think that in accordance with tl) 
recommendations of the O’Leary Commissio 
there is something to be said for giving eve 
free postage to certain types of mae 
such as art, literature, and so on. 


Senator Everett: And that is what M 
Kierans is suggesting. 

Mr. Daly: Giving free postage? 

Senator Everett: No; giving a subsidy. 


Mr. Daly: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Which you say you fir 
distasteful to certain business magazines. . 
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‘effect he was saying, I am dissatisfied with 
‘the arbitrary divisions that we have created. I 
would like to fix that up and I would like, if 
‘there is going to be a deficit in order to 
isupport certain magazines, to have Parlia- 
‘ment examine the matter and make a grant 


and the division of that grant would be dis- 


| Mr. Daly: Well, as far as our own company 
is concerned, I think we are paying our way 
at the present time, more than paying our 
way, and I do not think we would require a 
part of the grant. But of the publications 
which are enjoying second-class mailing 
orivileges, there are many that obviously are 
aot paying their own way. 

It would be up to them if they wanted to 
1ecept a postal subsidy. 


Senator Everett: Thank you. 


_ The Chairman: Is your question a supple- 
nentary question, Mr. Fortier? Senator Spar- 
OW was waiting patiently. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think at 
3sue here is the qualified circulation or con- 
rolled circulation versus the paid circulation. 
would like to hear you on this particular 
oint and that is, the view that has often 
een expressed, if you pay for something you 
alue it more than if you do not. 

In 1967, as you probably well know, the 
anadian Circulations Audit Board sent out a 
uestionnaire to its member advertisers, 
Zencies and publication managers to stimu- 
te comments on the paid versus the con- 
olled circulation question. 

It was structured, we are informed, in such 
Way that existing prejudices towards quali- 
2d circulation could be measured. Now, the 
‘cipients would be aware of that and felt 
‘at paid publication was indeed valued more 
‘ghly. So my question is this, if paid circula- 
°%n is valued more highly by the reader, 
‘ould it not benefit from lower postal rates 
‘an one which seeks to blanket a particular 
®a or a particular segment of the population 
‘thin a particular area? 


Mr. Daly: I knew that question would come 
tek to haunt us. I think Mr. Joel had a hand 
drafting it. 


Mr. Joel: I did, indeed. 


The Chairman: Well, why do you not 
press your opinion, Mr. Daly, and then we 
turn to Mr. Joel? 


Mr. Daly: My opinion is this simply that, be 
t as it may, these answers were impres- 
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sions from advertisers and agencies, their 
impressions rather than fact. 

There are hundreds of surveys of paid and 
qualified circulation magazines existing in 
Canada and the United States on readership 
and they show no significant difference in 
readership between the Magazines except that 
based on editorial quality. 

McGraw-Hill in the United States, a 
famous advocate of paid circulation for many 
years, has been swiftly changing over to 
qualified circulation in the past few years. 

Surveys that we have done among Ontario 
Hydro engineers, for example, showed they 
did not know whether the Hydro was paying 
for the magazine or whether they were not 
paying for it, so I do not think there is any 
difference. But basically, that is not really a 
concern of the Post Office, that is a concern of 
the advertiser. If he wants to prefer a paid 
magazine let him put his ads in it. 

The Post Office pays exactly the same to 
the letter carrier who is carrying a copy of 
Time, ostensibly paid, even though it might 
have been sold by a high-pressure deal, as it 
does for the Canadian Architect. 


Mr. Fortier: Surely it is of concern to the 
Post Office. If there is a controlled circulation, 
there are a number of copies that are being 
carried by the postman which are never read 
because they are thrown into the wastepaper 
basket. 


Mr. Daly: Well, we are willing to stand up 
to readership surveys with anyone on the 
number of copies which are read. : 


Mr. Fortier: But you would agree this 
would be of concern to the Post Office? 


Mr. Daly: Yes, but if there was such a 
situation, certainly that would call for postal 
intervention. I think the quality of the Maga- 
zines can be determined by other methods 
than whether they are paid or qualified. 

There are readership surveys. There are 
other companies who are publishing them. 
We also have an interest in keeping the 
number of copies down. We keep our postal 
‘bills down and our printing bills down and so 
on. 


Mr. Fortier: If you feel as strongly as you 
do about the inequity of the postal rates as 
they exist now, why would you not attempt 
to charge 50 cents to your readers who now 
receive your publications for free? 
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Mr. Daly: We do solicit subscriptions within 
our qualified circulation lists and some of our 
magazines might be 15 per cent, some might 
be 25 per cent or 30 per cent paid and so on, 
but it is not practical in a country as exten- 
sive as Canada and with our specialized 
magazines—maybe with one architect in 
Orillia and maybe two architects or three 
architects in another town and so on—to send 
subscription salesmen around to get them. 


Also when you get around to the consumer 
Magazine and so on, you may find that the 
cost of getting paid circulations to a publisher 
is as great or greater than his actual revenue 
from it and that the advertiser is supporting 
the so-called paid publication just to the same 
extent as is the qualified publication. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you suggesting that your 
readership would diminish in the event that 
you sought to make all your qualified circula- 
tion magazines paid magazines? 


Mr. Daly: No, I am not suggesting the read- 
ership would diminish. There might be a 5 
per cent or 10 per cent drop in circulation but 
the cost of securing that circulation in this 
country would be prohibitive for the average 
magazine of five or ten thousand copies. 


Mr. Fortier: Surely you have a list of those 
readers to whom the controlled magazines are 
directed. Would you need to send someone to 
his door in order to enlist his paid subscrip- 
tion or could you not merely write him a 
letter and say: “For the following reasons 
now you will have to pay 50 cents a month or 
50 cents every second month”? 


Mr. Daly: Mail solicitations result in a cer- 
tain percentage—this is what we are using 
now, as a matter of fact—but there is always 
a percentage that does not reply or they are 
working for the government department or 
something like that, perhaps a water control 
plant. They think that the municipality 
should buy it, so you have got to go and 
persuade the purchasing agent and so on. 


I do not think by mail alone, you would get 
sufficient solicitation. As I say, the big Ameri- 
can publishing houses now have qualified cir- 
culation. Maclean-Hunter can give you some- 
thing on this because they have publications 
in both areas. They can tell you more about it 
than I can, but we, at one time, had several 
publications that were paid and we gradually 
converted them, to qualified because of the 
increasing cost of getting the subscriptions, 
and the same is true of other business pub- 
lishers in Canada. 
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With the exception of the Financial Pos 
and a handful of others, now all the publica 
tions are qualified. 


Mr. Fortier: That has been the trend, 4 
course, from paid to qualified. | 


Mr. Daly: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: You say mainly because of thy 
increased costs of soliciting subscriptions. | 


' 


Mr. Daly: Yes. And also because of a 
higher quality of qualified lists. 


Our lists are under daily scrutiny. As al, 
architect dies or his office is moved—ther: 
are all sorts of sources (directories, newspape: 
clippings)—we correct our lists daily. 


The old-fashioned subscription salesmai 
who went out and sold for us didn’t car 
whether the man was an architect or not. I) 
he sold a subscription, he made a commissioi 
on it and this happened. 


Mr. Fortier: How can you be certain o 
your reader’s interest in the magazine wher 
he just receives it automatically whether o 
not he pays for it? 


Mr. Daly: There are many ways. We mai 
out questionnaires on readership at least onc) 
a year on each magazine and ask them whic! 
features are good and which ones are bac 
which should be expanded and so on. 


We get very high results from this, probe) 
bly 25 per cent or 30 per cent in some cases 
Is that right, Mr. Joel? ) 


Mr. Joel: Yes, as high as that. 


Mr. Daly: 
inquiries. 


And then there are ae | 


Mr, Fortier: You say it is as high as 25 4 
cent or 30 per cent, which was proof 25 pe! 
cent or 30 per cent of the people on yov 
mailing list read the magazine. 


| 
Mr. Daly: No. That means they are willin, 


to take the time to reply to a detaile 
questionnaire. 

There may be another 30 per cent or 40 pé| 
cent who do not bother. Do you reply t 
every questionnaire that you receive? 


Mr. Fortier: No. If I receive a questionnair| 
or if I receive an enquiry as to whether or n¢ 
I would like to continue to be on a mailin 
list for a publication that comes free, I wi) 
say, “Yes,” if I am the least bit interested; bu 
that does not mean I would go out to th 
newsstand and purchase a publication. 
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_ In other words, the point I am coming to is, 
‘is it a more effective way of reaching a 

- potential reader, to use the qualified circula- 
tion publication? 

_ Mr. Daly: It is for an advertiser. 

Mr. Fortier: And also for the publisher? 


Mr. Daly: Yes. That is why it has been 
accepted so widely. 


| Mr. Fortier: What are the disadvantages 
now? We know about the postal disadvan- 
tages. What are the other disadvantages, if 
there are any, to qualified versus paid 
circulation? 


Mr. Daly: Well, I cannot think of any major 

disadvantages as long as you are willing to 
spend money, as a publisher, to keep your 
lists in the very best possible shape. 
' There might be a slight margin of extra 
circulation in the qualified that you do not 
catch up with right away or is not right, as 
you say, but that is true also of the paid 
publications, oddly enough. 

When you see readership surveys on a paid 
publication, you will see 5 per cent or 10 per 
sent of the people do not really even know 
they paid for it. 


Mr. Fortier: How does that compare with 
jualified circulation? 


_ Mr. Daly: About the same. 
Mr, Fortier: About the same. 
Mr. Joel: May I add this, Mr. Chairman? 
The Chairman: Yes, by all means. 


Mr. Joel: The central philosophy in quali- 
ied circulation is that the readership of the 
nagazines is determined by the editorial 

_ talibre of the magazine and not by any other 
actor, and certainly not by the factor of 
_ Whether the recipient has, in fact, dug into 
lis own pocket to pay for it; but only on the 
asis—exclusively on the basis—I empha- 
ize—of the editorial calibre of the magazine. 
50 we have hinged everything on the reada- 
jility and readership quality in the magazine 
ipon the editorial calibre of our magazine. 
' I would like—just before I refer to one or 
wo of the editors present—to perhaps expand 
m that. Referring to the remarks about the 
{uestionnaire, that you made Mr. Fortier, in 
vhich we tried to ascertain the attitudes on 
aid versus controlled or qualified circulation, 
did indeed take a hand in structuring that 
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questionnaire, even though I was quite aware 
at the time in doing so that we were going to 
get a lot of static, a lot of contrary opinion 
even within the publishing industry and it 
really did not surprise us. My reason for 
doing so—Mr. Daly and I had some differ- 
ences of opinion at the time on this and I 
thought it was better to know—he used the 
term “It came back to haunt us,”—but I 
would rather know the size and shape of the 
ghost than not to know anything about it. 


So when we discovered that there was still 
in existence in 1969 or 1968 or whenever it 
was it occurred, a lot of old, outdated beliefs 
in the so-called alleged virtues of paid circu- 
lation versus qualified, we were able to 
undertake an educational program with 
which as a matter of fact, the Canadian Con- 
trolled Circulation Board is going forward at 
the present time, to correct misconceptions 
that occurred. 


The Chairman: I think before we do hear 
from the editors I do want to say to Mr. 
Fortier he has now been about 35 minutes 
with supplementary questions. 

I know he has some questions which are 
not supplementary. I am anxious that they be 
asked this morning. I think therefore—I do 
not mean to be rude to you, Mr. Fortier, but 
we have really exhausted this point for the 
moment and I would like therefore to turn to 
Senator Sparrow, if you do not mind. 


Senator Sparrow: I wonder if you could 
give me the total circulation of the business 
press? 


The Chairman: Of their own papers or all 
papers? 


Senator Sparrow: All papers; and then 


their circulation. 


Mr. Daly: I think it was quoted yesterday 
in the Canadian Business Press brief, about 
4.4 million. 


Senator Sparrow: That is per issue. 


Mr. Daly: I think that 
circulation. 


is the annual 


Mr. Joel: Per issue. 
Mr. Daly: Per issue. 


Senator Sparrow: So would you say that is 
approximately 52 million; would that be 
right? Or would it be higher than that? 


Mr. Joel: No, it would be less than that'I 
suppose, because they are not all on 12-issue 
frequency. 
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Mr. Daly: There are some monthly and Senator Sparrow: Per year then? 


| 
| 
| 


someanyeetly- Mr. Daly: Per issue. 
Mr. 1; lies. 
me Teoh One Bre Mine ae Senator Sparrow: And per year; would it) 
The Chairman: Could you estimate for be ten times that? / 
Senator Sparrow, the total annual circula- : : 
Mr. Joel: I would be safer with suggesting a, 


Senator Sparrow: Would you estimate forty ox 
Prilliondd cab euconeect 2 Senator Sparrow: Three million. 
Mr. Joel: Three million, two hundred thou- 


| 

tion? : ‘ ; | 
oH: factor of eight, eight times. In other words.. | 

| 

/ 

| 

sand; somewhere in that area. | 


Mr. Joel: I think that would be high but I 
would be safer if I said approximately 35 
million. Senator Sparrow: Can you give me the 

Mr. Daly: We can get this figure for the total advertising revenue spent per year 0}) 
Senator from.,our-associations Thereraressome ‘Teceived" byethe business: "pies ss TAS you 
of.our members in,the-back of the rooms'The ‘Used the figure of forty million dollars. | 


manager is here. Mr. Joel: Forty million dollars I believ 
The Chairman: Do you have that informa- annually. | 
tion offhand? Senator Sparrow: That is an annual figure. 


Mr. George Mansfield, Manager, Canadian Mr. Joel: Yes. | 
Business Press: I wonder if I could have the 


question repeated? Senator Sparrow: Can you tell me what th 


: : ,. Southam Press advertising revenue is pe 
The Chairman: I think Senator Sparrow's year for its publications? Are you prepared t| 
question is, what is the total annual circula- go that? 


tion of all business publications in Canada. 
Mr. Joel: I am not sure if we are prepare: 


Mr. Mansfield: 4.4 million. to do that. Mr. Daly? 


| 


The Chairman: That is per issue? Mr. Daly: Well, we have furnished yo. 
Mr. Mansfield: Per issue. I couldn’t estimate With financial information, depending 0 
where you are heading. It is Southam’s polic! 


the annual circulation. 
STE ae aebiecte that we do not reveal divisional results fc 
Mr. Joel: There is no factor of twelve, competitive reasons. . 
iously. . | 
i wate The Chairman: I think we have th 
Mr. Mansfield: Some would run more than information. | 
that be e some klies. 
= aD aa haat Re ae! Mr. Daly: If we are only talking advertisin 


volume that is in the public domain becaus 

5 ; it blished in the quarterly reports 4 
Senator Sparrow: What is Southam’s circu- ree: =e q ¥. TSR 

lation in all their publications per year? 


Mr. Joel: Some are annuals. 


: The revenue from trade paper advertis\ 
Mr. Daly: Five hundred thousand. ments and trade shows is consolidated. 


Mr. Joel: Per issue, 360,000, as I recall the The Chairman: If it is in the public domai_ 
exact figure. why do you not answer it? 


Mr. Daly: Does that include both issues of Mr. Daly: Well, I think it was about eig) 
Good Farming. million dollars last year. I have not got it : 
front of me. 


Mr. Joel: It was a little higher. It was som 
3 ? 
Mr. Daly: And the Journal of Commerce: thing over nine million. | 


Mr. Joel: No, it does not. It aces include Mr. Daly: We have a 12-month statement 
the Journey! of Commerce. It would be some- Southam’s here somewhere. It has that. 
thing in excess of 360,000. It would be close to 
400,000. 


Mr. Joel: I think so. 


The Chairman: We had that as well. 
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.- Senator Sparrow: You referred to Time 
magazine and the money that may be chan- 
_nelled into the business press. First of all, do 
_you know the figure of the advertising reve- 
-nue of Time magazine? You are using per- 
centage figures now. Do you know that 
figure? 


_ Mr. Daly: I believe that their revenues 
during the past year would have been 
approximately—I have not seen the last 

- magazine report—between four million dol- 
lars and five million dollars, possibly closer to 
four million dollars. 

I think they suffered a small drop in line- 

age but I imagine they had a rate increase. 

_ I would estimate for the business press that 
only about 20 per cent or 25 per cent of that 
‘would be available. 


, 


Senator Sparrow: So you are suggesting 
one million dollars? 


Mr. Daly: Yes, because there is both ciga- 
rette advertising and liquor advertising that 
- we would not get. 

_ Senator Sparrow: In the brief by the Busi- 

ness Press Editors Association they say, and I 

quote: 

“The business press is the one media of 
communications which can be entered 
with relatively little capital.” 


I am sorry we did not ask them this question, 
out relative to what? How much are we talk- 
ing about in dollars; can you tell me? 


Mr. Daly: I think they are talking relative 

0 an automobile manufacturer or a steel fur- 

1ace or something like that, because our 

»xperience has been that it requires a consid- 

-wxable amount of capital to produce a good 
_ Ousiness publication. 


There was a time when a chap could be his 
wn editor and his own advertising salesman 
ind get some credit with a printer and for a 
‘ery small amount of money he might get 
joing; but our experience has been that 
inder today’s conditions of costs, to produce a 
luality publication, an investment of maybe 
200,000 or $250,000 for a monthly magazine 
aight be made over three or four years 
efore he reached the break-even point and 
‘ot every one works. 


There are errors in judgment or the field 
oes not spell out in the way you hoped it 
ould. 


Now, some have been established for less 
tan that and some have cost considerably 
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more before they reached the break-even 
point. 


Senator Sparrow: So that if a new maga- 
zine started out, competition-wise it is not 
very easy to compete? 


Mr. Daly: No. I think you need that kind of 
money to produce a good magazine. 


There are people starting them still and the 
odd one succeeds. Maybe one in one hundred, 
which is not financially well supported, 
succeeds. 


It is more difficult for an individual than it 
is for a house such as ours because if we 
decide to enter a new magazine field, then in 
effect, it is subsidized by the existing profita- 
ble magazines for the period of its incubation. 


The Chairman: Excuse me. I have the 
answer to the question you asked originally. 
Our research figures indicate that the annual 
circulation of the business press in Canada is 
54 million, 25 million of which is paid and 33 
million of which is controlled or qualified. 


Mr. Spears: May I point out, Mr. Chairman, 
this includes circulation for the Financial 
Post. That is why it is high. 


Senator Sparrow: You said you would look 
up the advertising revenue figure. 


On page 2 you say: “We own and operate 
several trade and consumer shows, and we 
offer several auxiliary services...” Are these 
trade shows profitable business operations or 
are they only complementary to the maga- 
zines as such? Are they operated separately? 


Mr. Daly: Well, we operate them. They are 
separate divisions of what we call our South- 
ex Division and the majority are profitable. 
We treat them the same as the magazines. 


We have some trade shows which have not 
yet reached the stage of profitability but if 
they do not reach it within three or four years 
and we feel they have no future, we probably 
would discontinue them the same as we would 
with a magazine on the same basis; but they 
all operate independently, autonomously, 
from the magazine for a profit. 


Mr. Fortier: Such shows as the Canadian 
Restaurant Association and that type of thing 
is operated by that association? 


Mr. Daly: That happens to be an associa- 
tion show and profitable, but a full list of our 
shows is appended to my brief at appendix B 
and it covers that page and the following 
page. 
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The Chairman: May I ask if one of the 
auxiliary services to which you referred is 
the sale of your qualified mailing lists to 
people who would be interested in buying 
them? 


Mr. Daly: Yes. 
The Chairman: How does that work? 


Mr. Daly: Well, it is more or less a service 
to advertisers and in fact, at one time, was 
restricted to the use of advertisers so they 
could supplement their advertising message 
with pieces of direct mail or a sample of 
sandpaper or whatever they wanted to do, 
and it is not a highly profitable division. 

Mr. Joel may have the figure in his mind 
but it is operated more or less as a service 
division. 

I was talking this over with some of our 
editors the other day and they had the same 
experience. It was not a very profitable 
division. 

Mr. Fortier: The Water & Pollution Con- 
trol magazine, Mr. Daly... 


The Chairman: Before you begin, Mr. For- 
tier, may I say for the information of the 
Senators and our guests and others that today 
only, I am hoping we can adjourn at 12:45 
rather than one o’clock. That is just so you 
will know and the Senators will know. 

We usually go through until one o’clock but 
by reason of certain Senators having appoint- 
ments over the lunch-hour. I promised to 
adjourn at 12:45. I only make that point so 
that people will be mindful of that in their 
question. 


Mr. Fortier: The Water & Pollution Con- 
trol which you edit, Mr. Davey, when did it 
come into the picture? 


Mr. Thomas Davey, Editor, Water & Pollu- 
tion Control, Southam Business Publications 
Limited: In 1893 it started as the Canadian 
Engineer. It has existed in a continuous form 
ever since. At one time, you may be interest- 
ed to know, when I started out I had an 
assistant with the same name as yours, Mr. 
Fortier. I had an assistant whose name was 
Fortier and who lasted with me four weeks. 


Mr. Fortier: I have half an hour. 


The Chairman: I do not think you should 
ask any more questions, Mr. Fortier! 


Mr. Fortier: I thought that was one publica- 
tion which has recently come into being. 
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Mr. Daly: In all fairness we should say th 
name of Water & Pollution Control has gon 
through several changes in names. 


| 
| 


. 
Mr. Fortier: Mr. Daly, which of your busi) 


ness publications is, in point of time, thy 
latest to have entered the field. 


Mr. Daly: I will have to look at the list. | 
guess the French language forestry paper 
Opérations Forestiéres would be about thi 
latest, would it not? 


Mr. Joel: L’Agriculteur Progressif, if you 
will excuse my French pronunciation, Mr! 
Fortier, I think is even later than that. | 


Mr. Fortier: How do you decide that ther 
is a market for a new publication in a par 
ticular field? | 


Mr. Daly: Well, there are many ways. Firs, 
of all, we keep a pretty close eye on the U.K 
and U.S. markets as they develop more ani 
more specialist publications, say, in electron 
ics or in the nuclear energy field or whateve 
you want. 

We try to find out if the name developmen 
is taking place in Canada and there is roon 
for a parallel publication. We have an Eng 
lish-language publication like Good Farmin 
and we decide that there is room for a Frenc) 
parallel publication like L’Agriculteur Pro 
gressif. We see that there is a deterioration i) 
the field, or if it is ill-served in the field, an 
that it looks as if it could stand a good publi 
cation and has had a good publication in th) 
past or is a growing field. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have anyone at hea) 
office doing exclusively this sort of work? 


Mr. Daly: Well, we refer to Bloor Street 2) 
the head office of Southam Press but in ov 
company we do not have anyone exclusivel) 
doing it. It has been more or less done in th) 
president’s office over the years. The idea fo 
Canadian Architect, Canadian Consultin 
Engineer, Executive, and some others, wer 
developed there but there is an interpla| 
between the publisher and various officers ¢ 
the company. Ideas are kicked around or on 
of the employees presents a brief on an ide 
for a new publication. This happens fairl 
frequently and it is an interplay of senlc 
employees, editors, who get ideas and so on. 


Mr. Fortier: When was the last time yo 
decided to start the publication of a magazin 
in a field where Maclean-Hunter was alread 
publishing one? : . 


Mass 


| Mr. Joel: Just before the new postal 
‘nerease came in, 


| Mr. Fortier: Which one was that? 


itt.” Soel: ‘There was something—I was 
yeing partly facetious, Mr. Fortier; but we 
ire... 


Mr. 
t. 


_ Mr. Joel: If I may, in answering your ques- 
ion, expand on something Mr. Daly said. 


Fortier: That is why I took you up on 


| 
_ ‘Mr. Fortier: You go back to my question. 


_ Mr. Joel: All right. The experience in 
~ ecent years has been that the need for new 
ublications has been derived from an 
_ lready existing publication either in our own 
- ouse or in another company. 
_ That is to say, as an industry or part of 
yeiety specializes, it creates needs for special 
ublica‘ions to serve, and this perhaps has 
een the process by which new publications 
ave been conceived, so that mainly in 
rect... 


Mr. Fortier: You get the feel. 


Mr. Joel: Yes. The department in an exist- 
\g publication may want the _ establish- 
lent of an independent publication. 


The Chairman: Now, Mr. Joel, you are not 
p aswering the question which Mr. Fortier put. 
3 asked it of either Mr. Daly or yourself. 


Mr. Fortier: Either one of them. 


_ The Chairman: You may put the question 
fain, Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Fortier: I think Mr. Daly is looking for 
‘@ answer. 


Mr. Daly: I was looking down the list 
ying to figure it out. I guess the petroleum 
‘ld was the last time. I do not remember 
‘ho started theirs first. We bought an exist- 
ig publication there and so on. 


P Mr. Fortier: You have Canadian Petroleum 
id they have Oil Week. 

_ Mr. Daly: Yes; Oil Week. 

Mr. Fortier: When did yours come into 
ling? 

_ Mr. Daly: We bought an existing publica- 


tn but our ownership of it dates back 
und four years or five years. 


Mr. Joel: Five years. 
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The Chairman: After the postal rate 
increase, Southam and Maclean-Hunter mutu- 
ally agreed to each cease publication of cer- 
tain of their magazines. Maclean-Hunter 
dropped Mechanical Contracting and Engi- 
neering and Climatisation, Chauffage and 
Plomberie and Southam closed School 
Administration and Product Design & Value 
Engineering. An article in Marketing, which I 
am sure you know is a Maclean-Hunter publi- 
cation, stated and I quote: 

“The companies said that, despite sub- 
stantial investment in the publications 
against strong U.S. competition, there 
was room for only one Canadian publica- 
tion in each field.” 


The same article begins—and again quoting: 


“Severe postal rates increases plus other 
rising costs...” 


So, there were really three factors: the severe 
postal rates; number two, the rising costs; 
and three, the strong U.S. competition. 

For the record, which of these three factors 
was the most important? 


Mr. Daly: The postal rates, as I mentioned 
before, were the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. 


The Chairman: Well, without the postal 
increase would it have happened? 


Mr. Daly: I think they might have struggled 
along for another year or two. 


The Chairman: Well, then the postal rates 
weren’t the straw that broke the camel’s 
back? 


Mr. Daly: Well, they were the straw that 
made the decision, yes. 


The Chairman: Without the postal rates, 
these publications would all still be going? 


Mr. Daly: Well, they probably would have 
struggled on—I would say another year or 
two, but probably the same decision would 
have been reached. I think they would have 
been discontinued. It is purely a matter of 
judgment. 


Mr. Fortier: How did Southam and 
Maclean-Hunter come to this arrangement? It 
was in 1968 wasn’t it? 


Mr. Daly: Yes, in 1968. It started with an 
informal telephone discussion. 


Mr. Fortier: Who made the phone call? 


Mr. Daly: I really don’t remember. There 
are many phone calls back and forth, and 
they cover a great many subjects. 
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Mr. Fortier: You said that you would carry 
an unprofitable publication—well, you said if 
it was not economically viable today and you 
felt that it would not be for the next three to 
five years—that is your rule of thumb? 


Mr. Daly: That is my rule of thumb but I 
have to submit my recommendations to my 
board and they may disagree with me. 


Mr. Fortier: Have there been instances, Mr. 
Daly, where your company has carried a pub- 
lication at a loss for a period in excess of five 
years? 


Mr. Daly: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: And that would have been the 
reasons then, without naming the publication 
if you don’t wish to, which made your 
decision? 


Mr. Daly: Well, stupidity maybe, or stub- 
borness. There are two reasons. 


Mr. Joel: We go on with certain things I 
guess in retrospect—sometimes they may turn 
out to be bad business decisions but some- 
times they turn out very well. Three to five 
years is just a general rule of thumb. We look 
at each one each year and say now, what is 
going to happen next year and prepare budg- 
ets, and so on. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever considered that 
you had sort of a duty to your readers to 
continue publication? 


Mr. Daly: In certain fields I think we have 
taken that position, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you also been influenced 
by the fact that if Maclean-Hunter was in 
competition, as may have happened with that 
particular publication, that you were damned 
if you were going to keel over? 


Mr. Daly: Yes. We have both made unwise 
business decisions and things of that nature. 


The Chairman: Well, I have one other ques- 


tion. Do you have another question Mr. 
Fortier? 
Mr. Fortier: I have one question for each 


one of the editors. 


The Chairman: Fine. I would like to 
adjourn in seven minutes, but go ahead. 


Mr. Fortier: I feel that we should hear from 
Messrs. Davey and Quick and I would like to 
put this question to them. Since it was men- 
tioned that they were senior editors in the 
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organization, in the Southam group, why are. 
you editing business magazines rather than 
being in the daily newspaper field? 


| 

/ 

Mr. Davey: Well, it is a matter of choice 

think, really, and opportunity. I personally) 

have been a business press editor for some) 

years. About ten years ago I worked for radio 
and television in Australia... 


Mr, Fortier: I wondered where you worked, | 


Mr. Davey: I personally like to work for A 
business magazine. The reason is you get a 
large degree of freedom. I have a budget, J 
have a field to cover, and I am not really 
overlooked on the point because no one gets 
to know the field as well as myself at our 
company. Within the bounds of budgetary 
considerations, I have always had total free-| 
dom and I go to places like Montreal and! 
Windsor and no one questions my decision on 
this. I am only judged by the results at the! 
end of each month. In other words, you are 
task oriented—it is not a nine to five job anc 
it is the working arrangement that seems tc 
suit my working temperament. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you feel you have mor« 


editorial freedom that you would have work: 
ing for one of the Southam, newspapers? 


Mr. Davey: I have never worked for the 
Southam newspapers, but I have discusse¢ 
this problem with people who work there— 
yes, I think I have more freedom particularl)) 
in the selection of assignments. For instance 
if you work on a newspaper you are sent pe! 
se to go and cover Yves Fortier to hear wha 
he has to say on a topic whereas if you wert 
an editor, you make this decision yours’ 


The Chairman: You don’t have to go ani 
see Yves Fortier! 


} 
Mr. Davey: That is right. / 


Mr. Fortier: Well, what about advertisin 
in your magazine—advertising from compa) 
nies which pollute the air? 


Mr. Daly: Do we have any? 


Mr, Fortier: Advertising from sawmills fo) 
example? 

Mr. Davey: As a matter of fact in ou 
current issue we have one advertiser. I don’ 
know if it is right to name him but we hav 
one who has just been convinced—and this i 
a court case—brought forward by the Ontari 
Water Resources Commission. 


Mr. Fortier: You covered it? 
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Mr. Davey: Yes, we covered it and we 
wrote it up as a news item. I particularly 
vemember this because George Kerr, who is 
he Resources Minister in Ontario, said that 
here would be no interference in this case. 
de was replying to suggestions that they drop 
he case in view of the fact that the company 
iad plans for substantial anti-pollution meas- 
wes. Mr. George Keer said there was going to 
no interference here and the prosecution 
vas to go ahead; and this particular company 
vappens to be an advertiser we normally 
ave. 


. Mr. Fortier: Have you said that you are in 
avour of water pollution over the years? 


Mr. Davey: As a matter of fact, I have a 
otter here from the University of Toronto 
ated February 10 and it relates to a letter 
ritten on February 7, 1970, from the Direc- 
yw of the Laboratory of the Milwaukee 
ewage Commission. Briefly it states views on 
story we did on eutrophication before the 
‘ord came into common usage. And in fact 
hen it first appeared on our cover we had a 
hone call saying: “What do you mean by 
utting a word there that isn’t in the diction- 
ty?” Dr. Jones has got a thing about deter- 
mts and phosphates and I published his 
‘ews on this. We also published two articles 
hich countered Dr. Jones’ views by the 
anadian Manufacturers of Chemical 
vecialities Association. 

This letter which I would like to file or let 
yu have if you like... 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Davey: It says: 
“JT read with great interest”... 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Mr. Davey, we don’t 
ive the time. Would you please table it? 


Mr, Davey: Yes. This man states that a 
eat deal of the legislative activity was a 
(rect result of this one article which was 
|blished in our magazine. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Chairman, could we hear 
2m Mr, Quick? Would you rather be work- 
ig for a newspaper in the Southam group 
fan where you are working now? 


Mr. Quick: No, I am quite happy to be 
‘ere I am now. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, 
lisons? 


could you give your 
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Mr. Quick: Yes—they are varied. I think 
the nature of man changes as he gets older 
and the pace in monthly publishing is much 
slower than daily, which is certainly one 
factor but the main factor, at least as far as I 
am concerned, is the ability to get to the 
bottom of a particular problem that concerns 
a great number of people. To pursue it and to 
provide for them, hopefully, some solutions. 
A reporter on a daily paper, as Mr. Davey 
says, is assigned to a task and has to report 
on the facts within a time limit but when you 
are dealing with industry problems and con- 
cerns, it is very necessary to deal in depth 
with it. 

In one particular case, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it also developed into a personal pri- 
vate hobby. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have the last say as to 
whether or not a news story or editorial is 
going to be published in your magazine? 


Mr. Quick: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: You never have to submit it 
above? 


Mr. Quick: No. 


Mr. Fortier: So, would I be right in saying 
that no article has ever been killed by the 
publisher? 


Mr. Quick: Not on my magazine. I would 
certainly take every step to avoid that. 


Mr. Fortier: There is no interference? 


Mr. Quick: No. If I permit to be published 
something which is derogatory, or embar- 
rasses the company, it is quite possible that 
they may have something to say to me about 
it, but that has never happened. 


Mr. Fortier: It has never happened? 
Mr. Quick: No. 
The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: Please correct me on 
these figures if they are wrong—and they are 
estimates. It seems to me that Southam owns 
approximately 90 per cent of the business 
press in total number... 


The Chairman: 
circulation? 


You are talking about 


Senator Sparrow: No, in total numbers. 


The Chairman: The number of publica- 
tions? 
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Senator Sparrow: Yes. It appears that you 
have 6 per cent of the total circulation, it 
appears that you receive 22 per cent of the 
advertising revenue. With your main competi- 
tor it would appear that with about 20 per 
cent of the ownership—the total advertising 
revenue would be approximately 50 per cent 
between the two. Does this leave the balance 
of the 400 and some odd business press publi- 
cations in a healthy condition? I am assuming 
that this firm and your main competitor are 
healthy. Does this leave the balance—the 
majority of them—in a healthy situation? 


Mr. Joel: I don’t know. I know of many 
healthy business publications that are not 
owned by either company, but I don’t know 
of that total—I imagine some of them are 
very small regional magazines and some are 
subsidized by associations, although I really 
couldn’t tell you. 


Senator Sparrow: I was just wondering if 
they were going out of business gradually... 


Mr. Joel: Well, I think Mr. Mansfield men- 
tioned ten that have gone out of business 
since the postal situation changed. This is a 
business where new magazines are born and 
others go out of business from year to year, 
but I think in general, it is healthy. National, 
Business Publications Ltd., and Seccombe 
House publish business magazines, and they 
seem to be doing well and surviving and their 
individual business magazines such as Canadi- 
an Medical Journal must be very healthy. 


The Chairman: I note with some interest, 
and I am delighted of course, that Mr. Bal- 
four and Mr. Fisher are here and they are 
most welcome and of course, as I said earlier, 
we are delighted that they have returned. Did 
you read the brief submitted to this commit- 
tee by Southam Press? 


Mr. Daly: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, this is a very general 
question, but did you agree with everything 
that was in it? 

Mr. Daly: Not everything. 

The Chairman: Well, you are saved by the 
bell. 

Vial ue alls 
committee... 

Mr. Daly: May I just have one last word? 

The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Daly: You asked for examples of publi- 
cations within the same house arguing with 


say on behalf of the 
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) 
each other on behalf of their readers’ = | 
and I can give you at least two cman 
our forestry publication believes that pail 
tion controls shouldn’t be expedited quite as 
fast and that the forest industry should have | 
a longer period and Water and Pollution Con-| 
trol just feels the opposite. When I was editor 
under a period when we had wartime price 
controls in the period after the war on) 
lumber we were fighting for lower lumber 
prices and the Canada Lumberman were, 
fighting for the opposite—for higher lumber) 
prices, so we have many examples of that 
sort of thing. No one could think of any yes-! 
terday, so I thought I would just mention it. 


The Chairman: Mr. Daly I hope you accept 
my appreciation on behalf of the members of 
the committee that you will share that 
appreciation with your colleagues who are 
here this morning. As you know and as I am) 
about to inform the Senators, Maclean-Hunter 
Limited is on deck at 2.30 with Maclean-; 
Hunter Business Publications at 8 o’clock anc 
you will be most welcome at those sessions. 

Thank you very much for coming thi 
morning. 


Mr. Daly: Thank you. 


| 
The Committee adjourned. 


ON RESUMING AT 2 P.M. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, may | 
begin by reminding Senators of the session 
this evening at eight o’clock with Maclean 
Hunter Business Publications, and may I als 
inform the Senators in case anyone is ol 
aware, that the Senate, I understand, is sittin, 
tomorrow morning at eleven o’clock. 
Senator Smith: Yes, the sitting will b| 
eleven o’clock, and may be a very sho! 
sitting. 

The Chairman: Thank you. 2 
Senators, this afternoon we are going to intel 
rupt our study of the business press ter 
porarily. As I said, tonight we turn to a dis 
cussion of Maclean-Hunter Busine: 
Publications, but perhaps to make that di; 
cussion more meaningful and certainly 1 
enhance our entire discussion of the ma! 
media, we now turn to a brief we requeste 
and have of course received from Macleat 
Hunter Limited. 

If I could introduce our guests, sitting ( 
my immediate right is Mr. Donald Campbe) 
Mr. Campbell is Executive Vice-President fi 
broadcasting and finance. Then we have M 
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Ronald McEachern who is Executive Vice- 
‘President in charge of the Financial Post and 
consumer magazines. On my immediate left is 
Mr. J. L. Craig, Executive Vice-President, 
responsible for the Business Publications 
Division, trade shows and the company’s 
activities outside of Canada. 

Mr. Campbell, I think that perhaps in the 
initial stages at least, you are going to be the 
spokesman. I will simply say that the brief 
which you prepared has been circulated to 
_ the Senators and it has been studied by them. 

! know that you have heard several of these 

opening statements and I will simply say that 

you have about fifteen minutes at your dis- 
gosal. You are free to explain your brief, 

»xpand it or add to it or say anything else 

which May be on your mind. 

The questions which the Senators will want 

o ask will not be based just on the contents 

of the brief or your remarks. I am sure there 

vill be other questions. 


Mr. Donald G. Campbell; Executive Vice- 
?resident, Maclean-Hunter Limited: Thank 
‘ou, Mr. Chairman and Honourable Senators. 
Ve appreciate the opportunity to come before 
‘ou, but we must warn you, however, that we 
re going to be here five times; so you are 
foing to see a lot of us. 


First of all, may I express to the Chairman 
he sincere regrets of Mr. Donald Hunter that 
e is not personally present at this particular 
earing. Mr. Hunter recently suffered a heart 
ttack and is convalescing. 


I would like to also officially put on the 
seord that we have no complaints. We ask 
or nothing. We just want to carry on doing 
1e best possible job that we can. 
With me today is Mr. Lin Craig who is 
xecutive Vice-President of the Business 
ublications Division and also responsible, as 
i osu have outlined, for many of our other 
- oerations, and Mr. Ronald McEachern, 
_ xecutive Vice-President of our Consumer 
_ fagazines and the Financial Post. My own 
_ ‘sponsibilities are those of broadcasting and 
 fance, TV and radio. It is interesting to note 
_ tat you have before you today an editor, an 
_ Ivertising person, and I started in the area 
_ : administration. Although I am a chartered 
- *countant, I like to refer to myself as a 
- ‘oadcaster. 


I raise this point for the Committee’s bene- 
+ for several reasons:— first in the absence 
‘Mr. Hunter, as Chairman of the Board and 
resident, each of us is responsible for those 
‘eas which I have outlined and prepared to 
| 


; 
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answer any questions concerning them. 
Secondly, this hearing is for Maclean-Hunter 
Limited, but the Committee is also aware that 
separate briefs have been requested from 
Maclean’s magazine and the Chatelaine group 
of women’s magazines, including Miss Chate- 
laine, from the Business Publications Division 
of our company, and from our subsidiary 
operation, Maclean-Hunter Cable TV Ltd. 
Each of us will be appearing at the hearings 
scheduled for those briefs as members of the 
appropriate group. We are here today as 
members of the corporate group that is now 
being considered. 


Because our major divisions are presenting 
their own briefs, we have not gone into 
details in those areas in the Company’s brief. 
There may be some questions asked by the 
Committee which will be answered in our 
other briefs or which could best be answered 
in the context of those other briefs. I would 
assure you we will do our best to answer 
your questions. 

Maclean-Hunter has been in existence for 
eighty years. It is a Canadian company. It is a 
public company. It has a staff of just under 
three thousand plus hundreds of contributors. 
It is not one large company, but rather one 
hundred and ten relatively small businesses. 
We are not a conglomerate—every facet of 
business that we deal with is in the communi- 
cations field. 

We have no daily newspapers. We operate 
from coast to coast. Those areas of advertis- 
ing that we seek are quite small when related 
to the total media mix; for example, business 
papers are 3.3 per cent and magazines 2.6 per 
cent of the total advertising dollars that is 
spent in Canada as compared to 33.4 per cent 
for newspapers. 

I would like to draw to your attention that 
the per capital advertising expenditure in 
Canada is about one-half that of the United 
States:— $50.12 for Canada as against $94.85 
in the United States. Canada is unique in that 
we produce eighty million copies of Canadian 
magazines annually; whereas the circulation 
in Canada for non-Canadian magazines is one 
hundred and sixty million. 


Maclean-Hunter is also basically different 
from some other media in that our sales are 
to national accounts rather than the mix of 
national, local and classified that exists in 
some media. 

I would now like Mr. Craig to make a few 
comments on our trade shows which I am 
sure would be of interest to you. 
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Mr. J. L. Craig, Executive Vice-President, 
Business Publications Division, Maclean- 
Hunter Limited: Mr. Chairman, Honourable 
Senators, I would like to take a couple of 
minutes to talk about a communications 
medium which perhaps you haven’t consid- 
ered as being in the mass media field. I am 
going to have a chance to talk about it now, 
this being somewhat new to the Business 
Publications Division of this company. 


I would like to say why we think trade 
shows are an important area of communica- 
tion. There are in Canada, about one hundred 
specialized trade and industry shows and 
Maclean-Hunter produces seventeen of these 
as well as three shows which are open to the 
general public. 

We are involved in trade and industry 
shows mostly because they are an important 
medium of communication and because they 
are a logical exension of our publications. 
Most of our trade shows are related to the 
specialized area of business and industry 
served by the business publications. 


I think last year we had about five hundred 
thousand people attend various trade shows 
and product shows where they had the oppor- 
tunity of fully examining and testing and 
where applicable see, smell or taste, products 
that were exhibited by manufacturers from 
all over the world. The trade show is unique, 
in that it is a three-dimensional medium 
involving all of the senses. Purchasing people 
are aided in their buying decisions because 
they can appraise a wide range of products 
from different manufacturers, all under one 
roof. The buyer comes to the seller; thus 
reducing selling cost. 


Products on view come not only from 
Canada, but from around the world. These 
shows are increasing the import-export trade 
and improving communication between the 
governments and those overseas and between 
Canadian businessmen and their counterparts 
in other lands. 


There are shows for the suppliers and 
buyers of machine tools, hospital equipment 
and many others as listed in our own brief. 


The shows play an important role, not only 
in effective communications, but in the Cana- 
dian economy. Our largest show, the National 
Industrial Production and Machine Tool 
Show, provides an interesting sidelight to 
illustrate this point. This show is really an 
outgrowth of Canadian International Trade 
Fairs which were operated for some years by 
the federal government at very great cost to 
the Canadian taxpayer. When the government 
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withdrew, our predecessor picked up the ides 
of producing a similar industrial show as a 
private venture. Under Maclean-Hunter 
direction, it has grown into a very successful 
show. 


Trade shows, bring people into the ares 
where the show is, and frequently as a resuli 
of a successful show, new companies will be 
established to either sell, warehouse, distrib-) 
ute or ultimately manufacture products thai) 
have been exhibited; so that we think it is é 
very significant area in the business com-| 


munication field. | 


Mr. Ronald A. McEachern, Executive Vice. 
President, Maclean-Hunter Limited: Mr 
Chairman, honourable gentlemen:—the ques. 
tion is frequently raised about the relevance 
of consumer magazines in the decade of the 
seventies. 

Let me say it is most definitely Maclean 
Hunter’s belief and decision that given thr 
kind of climate we now have, it is our inten 
tion to continue in this operation, because wi 
are convinced that such publications have : 
very real value. There can be doubt tha 
there is a role for the printed word create 
for a national audience. 


CBC and CTV networks do their own kin 
of job with their own particular qualities, bu 
the printed word is the way that most peopl 
can really comprehend and appraise impor 
tant questions of public and social policy an 
nourish a sense of national identity. 


For a long time to come, people will bi 
getting their basic information out of th) 
printed word. On CBC or CTV and othe 
electronic media, you have got to be ther 
when they give it to you. The magazine ca 
give it to you when you want it. The mage) 
zine is produced in an attractive format. |) 
doesn’t get thrown out of the house with th 
daily garbage, you read it when you are i 
the mood, when you have the time to by 
interested. 

When television was originally introduce 
in Canada, advertsiers and certainly advertis 
ing agencies became entranced with telev 
sion as the magic answer to all advertisin 
and sales problems. Many of them threw ml 
lions and millions of dollars in that direction. 


Several things are now happening. There » 
serious reappraisal of television. It is no 
obvious to all that vast amounts of mone 
have been wasted in television. Out of th 
reappraisal is recognition that magazin¢ 
have a continuing and essential role ! 
advertising. 


a 
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- Another factor making giant investments in 
television advertising unattractive in many 
_ advertising situations is the constantly increas- 
‘ing fragmentation of television audiences 
mainly because cable television now gives 


'viewers such a greatly increased freedom of 
choice. 


This means an advertiser has a 
greatly increased chance of his message not 
‘reaching the kind of people and the number 
of people he expects. 

_ Our general magazines do not and may not 
‘produce what might be called a satisfactory 
return on investment. This is probably going 
ito continue to be true for some time. Howev- 
er, Maclean-Hunter believes it has been per- 
forming a worthwhile national service and 
the company’s financial capacity to continue 
services of this kind is now better than it was 
in the past. 


_ In 1970, about 20 per cent of total Maclean- 
Hunter revenues will come from our electron- 
le operations; i.e., from radio, television and 
eable television. By 1975, five years from now, 
orobably 40 per cent of the total Maclean- 
Hunter revenues will come from its electronic 
operations. 

Nobody feels happy with publications 
which don’t have good economic health. 
Nobody likes race horses that don’t win races. 
3ut Maclean-Hunter has with strong idealism, 
‘arried on the general magazines and we 
1ope to do so in the future. 


They have weathered the storm in the 
idvertising world produced by the advent of 
elevision. Unless the competitive situation 
hanges for the worse and unless production 
osts, postal rates and so forth go very strong- 
y against us, I believe our general maga- 
ines will continue and we want them to have 
ositive value in intensifying the spirit of 
vanadianism and enriching the lives of all 
ur readers. 

May I bring to your attention one fact 
bout our consumer magazines which it is 
asy to overlook. 

_Maclean’s and Chatelaine both go into a 
igger percentage of Canadian homes than 
2arly all the very familiar American maga- 
hes go into American homes. For instance: 
hatelaine has over one million circulation in 
i country of 20 millions. Life magazine at 
; million circulation, Playboy with 4.5 mil- 
mn and Newsweek with 2.4 million all have 
smaller penetration of the U.S. audience. 


That is all I am going to say at the moment. 


‘The Chairman: Thank you very much gen- 
’men. We will turn to the questions of hte 
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Senators shortly. Before we do, I should 
underline something that Mr. Campbell point- 
ed out and that is that there is a series of 
other Maclean-Hunter presentations begin- 
ning, as you know, this evening, with the 
Business Publications Division; so I would 
hope that Sentors, in framing their questions, 
could be mindful of the fact that we are 
dealing with the corporate entity here. Hope- 
fully, I won’t rule any questions out of order. 
Having said that, not unnaturally some of our 
questions will tend to be rather specific, but 
we will try to keep the questioning in some 
kind of perspective. 


Although Mr. Fortier was going to ask the 
first question, I am going to precede him. I 
have a statement which has been prepared by 
the staff which is a summary of the important 
announcement which Pierre Juneau made 
this morning. I don’t know how familiar you 
are with this announcement, and perhaps you 
could deal with this in some way and com- 
ment on it. 


The summary reads: 


“The CRTC will hear representations at 
its public hearing April 14th on the fol- 
lowing proposals for amendments to the 
Broadcasting Regulations.” 


So I think the first thing to understand is that 
these are proposals only, at least until the 
fourteenth of April. First... 


“Television. 


1. During each period of four weeks, 
the average of broadcasting by any sta- 
tion or network of non-Canadian pro- 
grammes shall not exceed: (a) 40 per cent 
between 6:00 am. and midnight; (b) 40 
per cent between 6:30 p.m. and 11:30 
p.m.; (c) 30 per cent in programmes pro- 
duced in any one country outside of 
Canada. 


2. Sponsorship of news programmes 
shall be permitted subject to certain 
regulations. 

3. Advertising material (including non- 
commercial promotions) shall not exceed 
12 minutes per hour. 


Radio. 

1. Musical programming in radio prime 
time must be 30 per cent Canadian. 

2. A station will be required to have 
oral or written consent to a telephone 
interview or conversation being broadcast 
prior to the broadcast. A person who 
telephones the station shall be deemed to 
have given this consent.” 
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I know you have only just seen these. You 
saw them late this morning. 


Mr. Campbell: I got these in this room at 
11:10 this morning. They are proposed new 
regulations. There will be public hearings on 
them, and I am sure a great deal is going to 
be said about these two particular proposals. I 
think it is very clear what the objectives of 
the CRTC are, and it appears that there are 
many ways that this is going to affect the 
day-to-day operation, not only of the televi- 
sion stations, but also of the radio stations. 
My only general comment without getting 
into specifics is that we tend to look upon 
radio and television possibly as some form of 
entertainment, and when we get into 70 per 
cent Canadian content, the U.K. and Com- 
monwealth shows which have been up to this 
point allowed as Canadian content, and now 
are wiped out, I think really we have a whole 
new ball game if in fact, these regulations 
come into force. 


The Chairman: Yes, they are all proposals. 
I think we should understand that. 


Mr. Campbell: As to the 30 per cent 
Canadian music rule, this is going to be quite 
easy for many stations to do. I don’t think we 
are going to have much problem with 30 per 
cent in country and western or with rock. 
Where we run quality music, I don’t know, 
because we just don’t have it. We are running 
now only about 6 per cent Canadian records; 
so we are going to have some problem there, 
but you can very readily appreciate what the 
objective of the Commission is, and what they 
are trying to do. 


The Chairman: Thank you so much for put- 
ting yourself on the record in this way. I 
should say that you have just seen this a few 
hours ago, as we have ourselves, of course, 
and we are grateful for your comments. 


Mr. Fortier: I wonder if Mr. Campbell 
would like to enlarge on what he meant when 
he said, “This is a new ball game.” 


Mr. Campbell: Well, yes, I would be glad to. 
I just jotted down at lunch-hour, a few of the 
things that this will mean. Having looked at 
the positive—what the Commission is trying 
to do—let’s look at some of the negative 
aspects as well and then you will realize why 
I say, “We have a new ball game.” 
..First of all, the advertising time is going to 
be cut down and consequently our costs to 
the advertisers, I think, are going to increase. 
We are now going to have four breaks in an 
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hour. The advertiser isn’t going to like that 
change on the commercials; so with all of 
these things, automatically our costs are going 
to increase from a production and program- 
ming point of view. It is much easier to pro- 
gramme something out than to create some- 
thing to put in. 


A programme such as “Laugh-In” om 
$6,500 for an hour, and it costs $17,000 to. 
produce “W-5”. It is a lot more, of course, | 
when you don’t have as many commercials. 


We promoted our own programmes on the! 
networks, but this did not qualify as advertis- 
ing when you were adding up the commercial 
breaks; so that promotion in effect is going to 
go out, and as I mentioned, the Common-! 
wealth, and then of course we can co-) 
produce. We are doing a great deal to get into! 
co-production. Now, I think—if these regula-_ 
tions are in fact accepted—you are going to, 
hear an awful lot about co-production. 


| 
| 


Mr. Fortier: Senator Everett whispered a 
question. What is co-production? 


Mr. Campbell: Well, what it means is that, 
we will get together with perhaps an Ameri-) 
can star or someone from the U.K. 


Mr. Fortier: Barbra Streisand? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, that’s a good one. We 
will bring her to Toronto. We will put a 
Canadian producer on and a Canadian writer) 
who will use the CTV facilities to produce the 
show or it will be produced co-operatively 
with the CBS or ITV in England. We share 
the front money, as they call it in the trade, 
and we are able to do that kind of show and 
count it as Canadian and hopefully show it in 
several countries. Whether that will qualify if) 
these regulations are accepted—they have 
dropped Commonwealth programming now 
but I don’t know what their feeling is or 
co-production. | 


Mr. Fortier: I think the Prime Minister’) 
approach would be sort of eased if she coulé 
be considered as Canadian content. 


Mr. Campbell: 
best. 


The Chairman: I think, perhaps, Mr. For’ 
tier should confine his remarks to the ques: 
tions at hand. 


Perhaps—we will do oui 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Campbell, as I read you 
brief on behalf of the company, I noted i 
paragraph 17 that you established the fac 
that your company’s basic interest is in th 
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printed word, and my first question to you is 
have you ever considered going into the 
newspaper publishing business? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, sir, we have. We have 
made one or two attempts down through the 
‘years bidding on certain papers that were up 
for sale. We looked quite strenuously and 
‘spent a great deal of time on appraising the 
‘recent Peterborough situation when it came 
up for sale. We are interested in daily 


newspapers. 


_ Mr. Fortier: You still are as a Company? 


_ Mr. Campbell: Oh, yes; on the other hand, I 
wouldn’t want to mislead you that the Com- 
pany is going to start a fourth Toronto news- 
paper. We don’t think that it is practical. 


| Mr. Fortier: What would be the ideal 
market that you would look for from the 
point of view of publishing a newspaper by 
Maclean- Hunter—the Toronto Star for exam- 
ple? 


Mr. Campbell: The Star, the Telegram—to 
start a paper? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, would you ideally go into 
1 market where you already have, say, a 
radio and television station? 


| Mr. Campbell: No, we wouldn’t necessarily. 


Mr. Fortier: What are your views on mixed 
nedia Ownership by one company? 


| Mr. Campbell: Well, personally, and I guess 
vs our company’s view as well—I am sure 
ny friends here will correct me if they have 
lifferent views on this—my view is that there 
s nothing wrong with mixed media owner- 
hip providing it isn’t concentrated in a par- 
icular market, and we have one or two mar- 
‘ets in which there is extreme concentration. 
Mn the other hand, there are certain people 
vho have tried, and successfully gone into, 
ne of those markets. But in my opinion, with 
t newspaper in Vancouver and Maclean’s 
lagazine in Toronto and a radio station in 
‘algary, I really don’t see anything wrong 
rith it. In fact, I can see a lot of good things 
bout it. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you any plans to form a 
etwork or in any way to integrate your 
slevision and cable holdings? 


Mr. Campbell: No, where we have cable, 
re don’t have television and vice versa. 


_Mr. Fortier: And that is Company policy? 
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Mr. Campbell: Not quite—yes, it is compa- 
ny policy in that we will not go after a con- 
trolling or majority position in a cable system 
where in fact, we are already in that market 
with radio or television. However, we have 
made application for a minority interest, 24 
or 23 per cent, in the Calgary market as and 
when Calgary gets heard, but we would not 
consider going and making application for 100 
per cent of the licence. 


Mr. Fortier: This increasing concentration, 
since 1962, in the braodcasting media by 
Maclean-Hunter—does that indicate that you 
consider print to be a waning medium? 


Mr. Campbell: Not at all. I would think that 
while our investment possibly hasn’t been 
quite as high in the last five to ten years in 
print, there are not necessarily the same 
opportunities say for daily newspapers. But 
we have made substantial investments in the 
print media during the past five or ten years. 


Mr. Fortier: I think I should direct this 
question also to you, Mr. Campbell. You were 
here this morning? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, I was. 


Mr. Fortier: ...for the presentation of the 
Southam Business Division. You probably 
heard Mr. Daly refer to the dubious methods 
of certain consumer magazines in soliciting 
subscriptions. 


Mr. Campbell: 
comments. 


Yes, “I~ heard ~ those 


Mr. Fortier: Would you care to comment on 
them? 


Mr. Campbell: As the magazines are part of 
Mr. McEachern’s operations, may I ask him to 
comment on that. 


Mr. McEachern: Yes, I am glad to. 


Mr. Fortier: You heard about the lady 
eighty-five years of age who was induced into 
buying a thirty-year subscription to 
Maclean’s? 


Mr. McEachern: May I tell you a few things 
about our regulations on magazine selling. 
Our director of circulation is here, and after I 
say a few things, I am going to ask him to 
speak. 


Now, anybody, and I repeat “anybody”, 
who has sighed up for a subscription and 
then changed his mind can always get his 
money back. 
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Mr. Fortier: Would you give him his money 
back if you went out of business? 


Mr. 
tions. 


McEachern: You know ABC Regula- 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, what would you do? 


Mr. McEachern: You have answered your 
own question. Salesmen are _ specifically 
warned about doing business with any person 
over seventy. Any complaint by an elderly 
person or their relative or their friend puts 
the salesman immediately into trouble, and he 
gets fined for the first offence. By the second 
offence, he is fired. 

It is the employers of registered salesmen 
who must pay the fine. This means salesmen 
with a record of rule breaking become expen- 
sive to the employer; they become too hot to 
handle; and rather promptly get pushed out 
of the business. 


Senator Everett: What is the amount of the 


fine, fifty dollars? 


Mr. Rumgay: Fifty dollars for the first and 
then a hundred and up. 


The Chairman: I wonder if you could 


introduce the speaker. 


Mr. McEachern: Mr. Gordon Rumgay. 


The Chairman: And he is the circulation 
manager? 


Mr. McEachern: Of consumer magazines. 


The Chairman: He is going to talk in just.a 
minute. | 


Senator Everett: This fifty dollars is levied 
by ABC, is it? 


Mr. Rumgay: Canadian Central Registry 
was set up by the Canadian publishers who 
are the main contributors to this thing. It 
licenses all salesmen. They are photographed, 
and CCR clears them as to their record. If 
they get into trouble, they will lose their 
licence, and this is quite an effective policing 
organization. 


Senator Everett: You say that if on this 
first offence, the salesman is fined fifty dol- 
lars, it has to be paid by the publisher? 


Mr. Rumgay: His employer. 


Senator Everett: His employer has to pay 
this. The second offence is one hundred dol- 
lars. Is that right? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 
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Senator Everett: Who demands that the 
salesman be fired after one offence? 


Mr. Rumgay: It is likely to be his employer. | 


Senator Everett: I just want to clear that 


point. It isn’t the CCR? } 
Mr. Rumgay: No. | 


Senator Everett: What you are talking 
about is Maclean-Hunter policy? | 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes, it is Maclean-Hunter| 
policy. / 


Senator Everett: What you are saying is 
that Maclean-Hunter policy is that if a sales- 
man has one offence for which the company 
is fined by CCR, you pay the fine. On the 
second offence, you terminate the employee’ § 
employment. Is that right? | 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: I am just asking if it is the 
policy of the company. 


The Chairman: Is that a policy in the 


Mr. Rumgay: Policy, yes. | 
| 
industry? 


Mr. Rumgay: May I come on to my nex! 
paragraph? In Canada, Maclean-Hunter is the 
biggest and most visible of the magazine pub: 
lishers, but Canada also has a lot of othe 
magazine selling operators who deal mainl), 
in American publications—Time, Life, Lool 
and dozens of others. 

In many cases, these other sales organiza. 
tions wish to sell some Maclean-Hunter pat 
lications as well as their own. So there is 
some magazine selling activity in Canadé 
sometimes involving our publications ove! 
which we at Maclean-Hunter do not hav 
direct control. | 

One American operator who got the U.S) 
Senate extremely steamed up about sale 
practice is also extremely active in Canada. | 


The Chairman: I don’t want to interrup) 
the thing you are going to read, but how cal 
these American companies sell your maga 
zine without your permission? 


Mr. Rumgay: With our permission. 


The Chairman: Fine. | | 


| 


Mr. Rumgay: There is a difference. Ww 
have more control over the people workin; 
for us than over the people working for some 
body else. Ad 
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Let me point out that in one year, there are 
about twenty-five million contacts between 
somebody trying to sell a magazine and some- 
body who is supposed to be a customer. 
Everybody in this room knows that with 
twenty-five million contacts, something is 
going to go wrong sometimes. I am in the posi- 
tion in our company to know, especially when 
things do go wrong. I can assure you it is 
amazingly seldom. For twenty-five million—I 
suppose half of these involve our magazines 
jn some way or the other—the number of real 
zomplaints is surprisingly small. 


_ The Chairman: Any more questions? 


_ Senator Sparrow: So, in fact the question 
of selling—was it an eighty-year subscription 
o a thirty-year-old woman or a thirty-year 
jubscription to an eighty-year-old woman?— 
he subscription that was referred to in this 
yarticular case, in fact, happened with 
Vaclean’s magazine? 


_Mr. Rumgay: I don’t know. If the Senator 
aid it did, we accept it. But I have no recol- 
- ection of that particular case. 


| The Chairman: It wasn’t a Senator who 
aid it. It was Mr. Fortier; so it may not be 


rue. 


Mr. Fortier: It was told to me by a Senator. 
| The Chairman: It was a suggestion perhaps. 


Mr. Rumgay: Refunds are made upon 
equest on any magazine sold by any of our 
wn operators. Subscriptions sold to our 
lagazines by operators over which we have 
0 control, we cannot refund because we do 
ot get that money. We get a very small 
ercentage of the subscription price. Refunds 
te made by all bona fide or practically all 
ona fide agencies, both Canadian and Ameri- 
an. They have agreed to certain ethics, 
vandards of practice, and they have agreed 
tat salesmen who in any way break the law 
f CCR, be fined as has been outlined. 


Certain operators coming in from the 
nited States are not members of CCR and 
te not allowed into CCR because their work 
tactices in the States are known to us, and 
lerefore we will not have them in the 
egistry. 
Each salesman is given a sixty-day licence. 
is good only for sixty days. It is issued to 
‘m on the basis that he will perform accord- 
§ to the rules and regulations of the Regis- 
y. Failure to do so will result in a non-issu- 
tee of his licence when the time comes. 
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Mr. Fortier: Let’s take a given year, 1969 or 
1968. How many of your new subscriptions 
are obtained by people over whom you exer- 
cise some form of control, and what percent- 
age by the others? 


Mr. Rumgay: At the present time, some- 
where in the area of 75 per cent of all sub- 
scriptions, for all magazines are sold through 
our own operations. 


Senator Everett: These are people directly 
employed at Maclean’s? 


Mr. Rumgay: Or through direct mail. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you use Trans Canada 
Readers Service? 


Mr. Rumgay: Trans Canada Readers Ser- 
vice, we do. That is a Canadian operation and 
a subsidiary of Maclean-Hunter. 


Mr. Fortier: That is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary, is it? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it available also as a vehicle 
to other magazines in Canada? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it available as a subscription 
vehicle to American magazines? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: I am sorry. Does that 75 
per cent represent renewals or everything? 


Mr. Rumgay: Everything—of our total cir- 
culation of any given year, 75 per cent of 
those people are people who subscribe 
through one of our own operations. 


Senator Sparrow: What about new sub- 
scriptions then? 


Mr. Rumgay: I am sure the same percent- 
age would be true. It might even be higher. 


Mr. Fortier: How many of your employees 
would have been censured by CCR in the last 
two years? 


Mr. Rumgay: We 
twenty-five or thirty. 


Mr. Fortier: Out of? 


Mr. Rumgay: Our average is about two 
hundred door-to-door salesmen. They change 
over quite rapidly. The door-to-door salesman 
doesn’t work as a door-to-door salesman for 
many years. 


have probably lost 
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The Chairman: Do these representatives 
sell American magazines as well? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes, some of them do and 
some of them don’t. 


The Chairman: But they are able to? 


Mr. Rumgay: Some are and some are not 
able to. 


Mr. Fortier: So, sort of the only tribunal 
for a complaint is the CCR. Is that correct? 


Mr. Rumgay: There are also Consumer Pro- 
tection Bureaus set up in various provinces, 
very active in this field, with whom we coop- 
erate one hundred per cent. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have any of your 
representatives on the CCR Board? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes, the assistant circulation 
director is the Chairman of the CCR Board. 


The Chairman: Would it be possible for us 
to have a set of the by-laws and regulations 
of CCR? Could you send those to us, Mr. 
Rumgay, at your convenience please? 


Mr. McEachern: I presume everybody here 
is aware that in about five of the provinces 
there are 48-hour or 72-hour or 5-day rules 
that with anything bought from door-to-door, 
people can be protected. So that in addition to 
Maclean-Hunter’s decision to give your 
money back, under the CCR rule, where there 
is no argument about it, they have to give the 
money back. As a result, the door-to-door 
people are behaving themselves a lot better 
than they were ten or twenty years ago. 


Senator Everett: The 25 per cent that are 
not now controlled by Maclean-Hunter, are 
they particular organizations, and are there 
many of them? 


Mr. Rumgay: There are some fairly active 
organizations in Canada. There is a very large 
mailing house in the United States, Publishers 
Clearing House. I am sure you have heard of 
this. There is the school plan which is where 
the children sell magazines and the school 
receives the profits. There are several of the 
Cowles’ operations in Canada. Civic is here. 
Mutual is here. I might say, however, that 
many of the Americans are leaving Canada, 
partially because of the O’Leary Report. 
American publishers are not as interested in 
getting huge circulations in Canada. 


The Chairman: Is the Home Readers Ser- 
vice here? 
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The Chairman: What about Home Refer.) 
ence Library? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 
{ 
| 
Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 

Mr. Fortier: I think we would like to have. 
on record your views. Mr. McEachern has 
said there has been a substantial improve-| 
ment in the last ten years. Is it your evidence 
that the high-pressure methods by magazine 
salesmen are very few and far betweer| 
in Canada today? / 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes, because high+presstird 
methods don’t work any more. The public is 
too sophisticated, and there are too many pro- 
vincial laws that allow them to rescind the 
contract anyway; so you may pressure them 
into the sale, but twenty-four hours later 
when they have the time to think about it 
they will say “no”. 


The Chairman: On this same subject, Mr 
Rumgay, you stated that Trans Canada Read: 
ers Service, and please correct me if I am! 
wrong, makes twenty-five million contacts <¢ 
year. 


Mr. Rumgay: What I mean is that twenty: 
five million contacts a year are made by al 
subscription sales people in Canada. we | 


The Chairman: And how many adults arc 
there in Canada? 


Mr. Rumgay: There’s probably then, twelvi 
million. . 


The Chairman: So, it may not be high-pres: : 
sure selling, but it is certainly very ageresy 
sive. Would you agree with that? | 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes, we would like to fee! 
that we contact every one at least twice eacl 
year. 


| 
The Chairman: So that means I can loo!) 
forward to several approaches in the future, 
Perhaps one of the key questions we have t¢ 
put here is, tis it» that’ tough te | 


subscriptions? 


Mr. Rumgay: The subscription business i) 
like any other. It is competitive. When wi 
allow American magazines to take orders fo 
American subscriptions, then Canadian maga’ 
zines are going to suffer accordingly; so W 
have to be just as aggressive as they are ant 
more aggressive in terms of making contact. 


Senator Everett: I am very interested ii 
this 25 per cent not part of the CCR. 
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Mr. Rumgay: I said 25 per cent aren’t 
Maclean-Hunter operations. 


Senator Everett: Yes, you are right. You 
did say that. 


_ Mr. Rumgay: 95 per cent of all subscription 
and publisher’s agencies are members of CCR. 


Senator Everett: In your judgment, they do 
not indulge in continuing questionable 
tactics? 


Mr. Rumgay: Not continuing, no. I think 
trom time to time somebody gets out of line, 
of course. When you have large numbers of 
deople selling from door-to-door there’s got to 
oe a few who are going to get out of line. 


_ Senator Everett: That leaves 5 per cent not 
members of CCR, and I gather, for the most 
art, from American operations? 


| Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


Senator Everett: For the most part, they 
ie questionable in their tactics? 


_ Mr. Rumgay: Let me say that we don’t let 
hem sell our magazines and that they are not 
nembers of the CCR. 


- Senator Everett: You say that you don’t let 
hem sell your magazines? 


| Mr. Rumgay: Right. 


Senator Everett: You won’t let them handle 
hem at all? 


Mr. Rumgay: That’s right. 


Senator Everett: In fact, they do not sell 
‘our magazines? 


_Mr. Rumgay: That’s right. 


| Senator Everett: I have here a direct mail- 
ig from the Publishers Clearing House from 
thich you could win a seventy-thousand-dol- 
w home and numerous cars, a trip to Paris, a 
adillac Eldorado. The list just goes on and 
a and on. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you win a magazine 
Abseription? 


“Senator Everett: Could you tell me, if I 
ass this over to you, how many of your 
ublications are depicted in that? 


Mr. Rumgay: Three of them, or to include 
te French publications as separate units, 
‘ere would be five: Chatelaine French and 
_@elean’s French. The French is very insig- 
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nificant because they do not mail into French 
Canada. 


Senator Everett: What do they say there 
about Maclean’s? 


Mr. Rumgay: If I could find it, I would be 
glad to tell you. It says 


“Bearer is entitled to 36 issues 
of Maclean’s (3 yrs) 


regularly by subscription $5.00 
by single copy $12.60 
Our Price Only $3.98” 


Senator Everett: Their price is $3.98. In 
your direct mail subscription, what would you 
sells atetor2 


Mr. Rumgay: Well, the prices vary. You 
might sell twenty issues for two dollars. 


Senator Everett: Let’s talk about a compa- 
rable term of three years. 


Mr. Rumgay: For three years, if you are 
talking about a regular price, it is five dollars, 
and we would sometimes sell it for five dol- 
lars to regular subscribers. We might on other 
occasions sell it for about that price. 

We are members of ABC and under ABC, 
you must receive 50 per cent of the basic 
annual subscription price in order for the 
circulation to qualify; so you can only go toa 
certain level, and this is about it. This is 
about as far as you can go. 


Senator Everett: The Publishers Clearing 
House would buy that from you? 


Mr. Rumgay: It would send a subscription 
to us and remit some money to us for it. 


Senator Everett: How much would they 
remit to you for the same subscription? 


Mr. Rumgay: Their arrangement with us is, 
I believe, 15 per cent. 


Senator Everett: 15 per cent? 
Mr. Rumgay: Right. 


Senator Everett: 
cent? 


They send you 15 per 


Mr. Rumgay: That is correct. 


Senator Evereti: Let’s try and work that 
out in dollars. That’s sixty cents; so the 
Maclean’s magazine which has a regular sub- 
scription price of $5.00, that you would sell 
for in excess of $2.50 because of the ABC 
regulations, is sold to the Publishers Clearing 
House for sixty cents? 
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Mr. Rumgay: Well, I think the term “sold” 
is not the best term. The commission arrange- 
ment is such that they keep 85 per cent, and 
send us 15 per cent. 


Senator Everett: Maclean-Hunter’s income 
on that subscription is sixty cents? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


Senator Evereti: And ABC accept that as 
having been sold, for their regulations? 


Mr. Rumgay: The only thing that matters 
to ABC is what the customer pays. 


Mr. Fortier: If there is such a thing as a 
typical subscription, let’s say, on a five-dollar 
subscription, how do your costs of securing 
that subscription average out? 


Mr. Rumgay: Well, I would have to know 
what you meant by “costs”. If you are talking 
now about the commission arrangement, I can 
give you that easily. If we are talking about 
sales costs and that sort of thing, it is difficult. 
Generally in the magazine business, door-to- 
door salesmen, the key people in the door-to- 
door sales operation, remit to their clearing 
house about 20 to 25 per cent. The clearing 
house in turn sends about 10 per cent to the 
publisher. 


Mr. Fortier: Do your consumer magazines 
show a profit on circulation? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes, they do. 


Mr. Fortier: Not on an accrual basis, but on 
a year-to-year basis? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes, they do. 


Senator Everett: What does a door-to-door 
salesman generally sell a three-year subscrip- 
tion to Maclean’s for? 


Mr. Rumgay: For five dollars or sometimes 
a special rate which we sometimes have. We 
must never sell at more than our published 
price. 

Senator Everett; And you say Maclan’s 
return on that is 10 per cent? 


Mr. Rumgay: That’s right. 


Senator Everett: And that is fifty cents for 
the three-year subscription. 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Do you have volume 
requirements in making an arrangement with 
people like the Publishers Clearing House? 
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Mr. Rumgay: We do not. 


Senator Everett: How do you determine 
that? Can anybody come to you if they are 
prepared to abide by CCR rules? 


Mr. Rumgay: And put up a bond. 
Senator Evereti: How much? 


: 


Senator Everett: I am talking about a dis. 
tribution house here, not an _  individua 
salesman. | 


| 
Mr. Rumgay: Five hundred dollars. 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


The Chairman: I am sorry. I was going tc 
ask:- does the Trans Canada Readers Service 
sell in the United States? 


Mr. Rumgay: No. 
The Chairman: Not at all. | 
/ 
/ 
| 


Senator Everett: I wonder if I could havi 
that circular back. I may want a trip t 
Hawaii. | 

Mr. Fortier: Given Mr. Daly’s statemen 
this morning, that qualified circulation is a 
effective as paid circulation, have you eve 
considered going into controlled circulatioi 
with your consumer magazines? Te 


Mr. McEachern: Sure, we thought about ii) 
but despite what you may think about wha 
you heard in the last few minutes... 


Mr. Fortier: What am I thinking? 
McEachern: You are confused b 


Mr. 
some... 


Senator Everett: If we are confused, I thin’ 
the confusion should be straightened out. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. McEachern we 
using that word in a different sense, I ye a 
in a specific sense. } 
| 


Mr. McEachern: Our sales operation opel 
ates at a surplus, which for a general magé) 
zine is a very satisfactory operation. Som| 
who are in the same kind of business thin 
we are doing very well, and I mean that. W 
didn’t always operate at a surplus. This is | 
development of rather recent years; so thé 
for a general kind of magazine, the controlle 
circulation basis is not attractive at the pre’ 
ent time. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you envisage it at any tin 
becoming attractive, and if so, what coul 


change to make it attractive for the market’) 
| 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. McEachern: If a situation developed 
vhere for some reason, somebody wanted, 
ay, twice the circulation, wanted Maclean’s 
s) get into every house in Canada, no matter 
that kind of a house, well, then we would 
ave to rethink all this. 


If an advertising situation developed where 
astead of, say, about a million circulation, we 
ecided these kinds of magazines would be 
etter at forty thousand of a certain kind of 
ouse, this again would be rethought; but, 
are, in all publishing decisions, you think of 
ll these things, but at the present time, ata 
wllion, that is the way it works. 


Mr. Fortier: Given the broader appeal of 
meral interest magazines, would you not 
‘ek to have it reach as many homes as 
ossible? 


Mr. McEachern: Theoretically, perhaps, you 
ight say the perfect general magazine might 
‘nd into every home in Canada. That would 


eate quite a few problems for us. We 
uldn’t possibly break even on our 
culation. 


Secondly, what advertiser wants to pay a 
i deal to get his message into every home 

Canada? We are riding at a balance. Our 
jesent formula works. 


Mr. Fortier: And you don’t believe that in 
fe foreseeable future, consumer magazines 
‘ch as Maclean’s, Chatelaine and their 
ench counterparts will go from paid to 
(alified circulation? 


Mr. McEachern: No, not in the foreseeable 
fture. 


The Chairman: Mr. McEachern, are you 
ficerned about American overflow maga- 
21es? 


Mr. McEachern: Oh, yes, always. 


The Chairman: How do you react to Trans 
Cnada Readers Service selling subscriptions 
t'American magazines? 


Mir. McEachern: The American overflow is 
&ng to continue regardless of what Trans 
Cnada does. 


The Chairman: Trans Canada makes some 
Nney on it. 


jenator Everett. 
jenator Everett: I think you said that 


clean-Hunter handles 75 per cent of the 
Siseriptions to their own periodicals. Is that 
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Mr. Rumgay: That is correct. 


Senator Everett: And that you will refund 
the subscription price if there is a valid com- 
plaint against the salesman? 


Mr. Rumgay: On those sold by our own 
organization, that is correct. 


Senator Everett: But you will not refund on 
those sold by other organizations such as 
Publishers Clearing House? 


Mr. Rumgay: No. 


Senator Everett: Because you don’t make 
enough money out of it? 


Mr. Rumgay: We don’t have their money to 
refund. 


Senator Everett: Do you take any interest 
in whether or not they made a refund in the 
case of a valid complaint? 


Mr. Rumgay: Of course. 
Senator Everett: What do you do? 


Mr. Rumgay: If the complaint came to us 
instead of to Publishers Clearing House, 
Maclean-Hunter would, in almost every case, 
make the necessary adjustment. 


Senator Everett: If they didn’t, there must 
be cases where one of these organizations just 
doesn’t as a consistent policy make refunds at 
your direction? 


Mr. Rumgay: I don’t think we could do an 
awful lot. The type of operation that you are 
thinking about would not be one like Publish- 
ers Clearing House, which sells by direct 
mail. For example, on the Cowles operations, 
they might sell a large contract of which our 
magazines might be a part. There is not 
much we can do. We are not in a position 
every time to say to Cowles, “You may not 
handle our magazines.” 


Senator Everett: What do you mean by a 
“large contract’’? 


Mr. Rumgay: One hundred dollars, a hun- 
dred and ten dollars perhaps. 


Senator Everett: To one person? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes, but for several maga- 
zines because there are seven or eight maga- 
zines on that contract. 


Senator Everett: But if Cowles consistently 
got you into that situation... 


Mr. Rumgay: But they don’t. 
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Senator Everett: There must be cases, and I 
understand there are cases where it does 
happen that you have continuing problems 
with certain distributors and that you contin- 
ue to supply them. 


Mr. Rumgay: Our contract arrangements 
would be that we would continue to service 
the magazine unless we were instructed by 
Cowles not to. 


The Chairman: Could I just ask one other 
question perhaps? We don’t want to spend all 
afternoon on magazine subscriptions, gentle- 
men. 


The Cowles company—I have a list of five 
of their subsidiaries in front of me, and you 
have recorded, Mr. Rumgay, that all of these 
subsidiaries are actively selling magazine sub- 
scription in Canada. Are they competitive 
with each other? 


Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


The Chairman: Couldn’t we all presumably 
buy a subscription to Maclean’s from any one 
of them? 


Mr. Rumgay: Each one sets up franchised 
outlets, on somewhat the same arrangement 
you might have from Frostee-Freez. The 
person in that particular city owns the com- 
pany. He is competing with other franchisers 
set up under a different name by the parent 
operation. 


The Chairman: Would you say that again? 
If you would speak a little more loudly... 


Mr. Rumgay: Cowles Incorporated gives a 
franchise in Toronto to Civic Reading Club; 
he is a businessman in his own right. He 
owns the franchise. At the same time, they 
could give a franchise to Mutual Readers, to 
some other person in Toronto. Those two per- 
sons have no connection whatsoever. They 
are competing with each other. 


The Chairman: Even that’s a questionable 
practice, isn’t it? 


Mr. Rumgay: General Motors licenses a lot 
of General Motors dealers in Toronto. 


The Chairman: That’s a good point. Mr. 
Fortier? 


Mr. Camphell: Mr. Chairman, if we are 
going to leave this subject, I don’t want to 
leave this on a negative note. We are not out 
to gouge anyone. We are out to deliver a 
quality product for a proper price, and I get 
the impression that perhaps, as we go the 
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other way and do everything possible to mak 
refunds and so on, there can be the attituc 
that we are in fact gouging the public, ar 
nothing could be further from the truth. 


Senator Everett: Surely, but is it right th) 
in the relatively small percentage of cas« 
that you have no control over, where que 
tionable practices are indulged in, that you ¢ 
not take the ultimate step of refusing / 
supply those people with magazines? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, I think we must thin’ 
of our image, and certainly if there was a be 
case, I am sure that Mr. Rumgay would a 
them off fairly promptly; in fact, immediatd 
ly. His point is that this is not happening, ar 
our people are reputable, and we will mak 
every effort to see that Canadians get fair 
treated. 


The Chairman: Without leaving it on 
negative note, and perhaps I could put 
question which should leave it on a positiy 
note. The Executive Vice-Presidents he 
must be concerned about this whole area. 
must be a worrisome problem. 


Mr. McEachern: We are very concern¢ 
because Maclean-Hunter is the most visib 
magazine publisher. We are probably hu 
more than anybody else when these con 
plaints are made. I might point out that tl 
complaints are extremely popular with tl 
daily newspapers because, you know, tl 
appearance of a story about gouging a litt, 
old lady in Truro makes a good daily newsp) 
per story. We get a great deal of bad public 
ty and it is extremely painful, I can assu 
you. I think we have told you all the thin 
we do to try and avoid these messes. If y4 
could tell us anything else we can do I shi 
be grateful. | 


Senator Evereti: I don’t think there W) 
any suggestion in the line of questioning, b. 
one thing that bothered me was the stateme 
that I thought Mr. Rumgay made, that yi 
wouldn’t cut them off. Any criticism I mig 
have... 


Mr. Rumgay: Senator, we might £; 
twenty complaints out of two million calls.. 
am responsible for the subscription depai 
ment that handles the mechanics of putti! 
these through. There is the odd lettter th) 
goes to the President. There is the odd lett! 
that goes to the Editor or Mr. McEachern / 
the publishers, but they are totally in t? 
proportion of twenty complaints out of ty 
million calls. hal 


| 
/ 


| The Chairman: May I put a final question 
ind relay it to you, Mr. McEachern? There is 
n fact, as I am sure everyone knows, in the 
Jnited States, a Federal Grand Jury inquiry 
well as a study by the United States Fed- 
1 Trade Commission, two separate studies, 
xamining magazine subscription selling in 
he United States. I would feel reassured if 
‘ou could tell me that the situation in 
hanada is better than it is in the United 
itates. 


Mr. McEachern: First of all, the intensity of 
ompetition in the United States is really 
yorse than it is in Canada. Secondly, Look 
nd the Cowles operation is fighting like mad 
ow its financial health. They are really in 
souble with Look, with their daily newspa- 
er and their other affairs; so it is, ‘Push!, 
’ush!, Push!” There is none of this “think it 
ver” legislation such as we have in five 
rovinces in Canada, so that in the United 
tates, a person who does buy something at 
ae door and an hour later or the next day 
ainks it was stupid, is stuck with it. This 
oesn’t prevail in Canada. 


a 


'The Chairman: I do want to leave it. 


al Senator Smith: How important are news- 
vand sales to your company? 


Mr. Rumgay: They make some money and 
xeondly they are an instant gauge to the 
opularity of the magazine. If the newsstands 
art to fall away, we think we are not edit- 
ig properly. 

The Chairman: You can make a judgment 
‘om issue to issue? 


Mr. Rumgay: Right. 


Senator Smith: Why do you put a high 
tice on the newsstand edition? Now, you are 
illing to accept a very small amount of 
oney for a three-year subscription. 


Mr. Rumgay: Let me answer that in two 
atement. The first thing is that we put a 
gh price on the magazine because we want 
_make as much on it as we can, and sec- 
uly, the amount of money that the agency 
mits to us is only half of the story. We 
en have an opportunity to get this sub- 
riber, who bought through the various field 
ganizations, to renew directly with us at 
Il rate. More than half of our circulation 
_ Venue comes from renewals. 


e Senator Sparrow: Trans Canada Readers 
_ vice—do you own or have any interest in 


at? 
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Mr. Rumgay: Yes, it is a small operation 
that we started about five or six years ago. 
Senator Sparrow: Do you own it? 
Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 
Senator Sparrow: Totally? 
Mr. Rumgay: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: 
subsidiary? 


It is an incorporated 


Mr. Rumgay: It is a registered trade name, 
not a subsidiary. It is a name under which we 
operate. 


The Chairman: Gentlemen, I think we have 
perhaps dealt with magazine subscriptions. I 
am going to suggest, Senators, that we give 
the reporter a five-minute break. We will 
reconvene at 3:55. The only thing I can 
assure the witness is that the first question 
will not be on magazine subscriptions. 
(Upon resuming) 


The Chairman: If I might call the session 
back in order. Mr. Fortier, any question that 
you want, except on magazine subscription 
selling, will be in order. 


Mr. Fortier: My question is again directed 
to Mr. McEachern. In your brief oral presen- 
tation this afternoon, you spoke in very posi- 
tive terms about general interest consumer 
magazines. I think we could take judicial 
notice of the fact that in the United States, 
that industry has been having some difficulties 
in recent years. Saturday Evening Post has 
gone out of circulation; in Canada the Star 
Weekly has gone out of circulation; and I 
think you alluded today earlier to the fact 
that Look and Life magazines are having 
problems. Would you make a few comments 
as Executive Vice-President of Maclean- 
Hunter, which publishes very substantial gen- 
eral interest consumer magazines, on the 
question: is there a future in Canada for 
those magazines? 


Mr. McEachern: I will repeat what I said 
earlier. I believe there is a very valid national 
interest in us continuing to do this. I previ- 
ously pointed out that our company sincerely 
believes that publishing these general interest 
national magazines in Canada has a bigger 
purpose than simply generating profit. With 
our growing electronic and other diverse 
operations, MacLean-Hunter, more than ever, 
is able to take, shall we say, a generous 
view of our position on the magazines, with 
their “very inadequate profit performance.” 
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Now, when you come to the American 
situation, may I point out that Saturday 
Evening Post got into an awful mess because 
of the mismanagement of that company. They 
got into a great mess not because Saturday 
Evening Post was a good or a poor or an 
anachronistic magazine but because the man- 
agement made a total mess of things. Life 
magazine is having serious trouble. Its man- 
agement has been trying to work out a new 
formula for Life. The point I make, Mr. For- 
tier, is that in the instances of trouble in 
what we call “general magazines” in the 
United States, the trouble is not just because 
they are general magazines. There are other 
factors too. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you still make the point 
that in Canada, Maclean-Hunter considers 
that its consumer magazines have a special 
role to play? 


Mr. McEachern: We believe so, and we 
believe that we can continue to do this at an 
acceptable financial position. 


Mr. Fortier: All right, let me ask you this 
then. Bearing in mind the generality of that 
expression “an acceptable financial posi- 
tion. ae 


Mr. McEachern: You have the figures. 


Mr. Fortier: ...how many years—for how 
long would you as a company expect to carry 
a general interest consumer magazine at a 
loss? 


Mr. McEachern: Sorry. How can I answer 
that question? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I put the question to you. 
I think it is a valid one. How long would you? 


Mr. McEachern: All right, all right, we 
have had ten, twenty years of a great deal of 
misery with these magazines. We are now in 
far less misery than during the last twenty 
years; so now is not the time to ask me about 
going out of business. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, Hostess went out of 
business. 

Mr. McEachern: Well, that is a_ special 
situation. 

Mr. Fortier: I suppose there are always spe- 
cial situations. Why did it go out of 
business? 


Mr. McEachern: Postal rates. 


Mr. Fortier: Only, or was that the last 
straw? 
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Mr. McEachern: Hostess was a little ide 
for a controlled circulation publication ¢ 
eight hundred thousand circulation, whic 
was going to be given away to selecte 
households. On that basis, at the previo 
postal rates, the idea might have worked ou 
For certain advertisers, this might have bee 
attractive. It went to the higher incor 
homes, the homes with young people. Hoy 
ever the new postal rates raised our mailir| 
costs on Hostess from one cent to four cents 
copy. Hostess couldn’t exist. 


The Chairman: Was that magazine } 
response to Homemaker’s Digest? 


Mr. McEachern: In a way, yes. Is gf 
maker’s Digest still publishing? | 


The Chairman: I realize that’s not one | 
your publications. 


Mr. McEachern: The last I heard they wei 
struggling. Are they still publishing? | 


The Chairman: Homemaker’s Digest reo 
ganized and recovered a million and a hal 
dollars of indebtedness and are forming 
new company and they are issuing tt 
publication. 


Mr. Rumgay: McLean’s magazine has no 
been published for sixty-five years. Chati 
laine has been going for forty-two yeai 
That’s part of the answer. 


The Chairman: Except the Saturday Evel 
ing Post had been going for how many hu) 


dred years? 
Mr. McEachern: If we start running | 


wore than it now is being run, your predi| 
tion might come true. 


The Chairman: In fairness to Mr. Fortier, 
don’t think it was a prediction. 


Senator Langlois: What was the tot, 
increase in cost due to postal rates fi 
Hostess? 


Mr. McEachern: On all the magazines? | 
| 


Senator Langlois: Hostess. 
- Mr. McEachern: Only on Hostess, oh, fro 


one cent to four cents on eight hundr« 
thousand. 


Senator Langlois: But the total was ae 
hundred thousand? 


Mr. McEachern: Eight hundred thoudell| 
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, The Chairman: Mr. Hodgkinson, who is the 
publisher of Chatelaine will be here next 
week, but you can give us this information; 
so please do. 


Mr. Lloyd M. Hodgkinson; Director of 
Maclean-Hunter Limited and Publisher, 
Chatelaine Group: Yes, I introduced Hostess. 
The initial postage—we actually had eight 
qundred and ninety-five thousand circulation; 
30 we paid $8,950.00 postage per issue. That 
mereased to approximately $35,000.00 per 
issue. So the increase represented two hun- 
jred thousand postal increase. 


| Mr. Fortier: What is the main factor in 
Sanada which in certain quarters is putting 
n doubt the viability of general interest con- 
sumer magazines? 


The Chairman: Well, in fairness to the wit- 
yess, I don’t think Mr. McEachern has sug- 
tested that the viability is in doubt. 


_ Mr. Fortier: I said in some quarters, it has 
yeen expressed. 


The Chairman: In fairness, the view has 
1ot been expressed by Mr. McEachern... 
| 


Mr, Fortier: I didn’t attribute that to Mr. 
vicEachern. 


The Chairman: Fine, as long as that is 
‘lear. 


_Mr. McEachern: Well, a lot of people are 
aying the things you have said about the 
‘aturday Evening Post going out of business; 
ence that means our kind of magazines in 
‘anada will go out of business. The points I 
nade earlier were these: more people with a 
igher level of education, with more leisure 
nd more discretionary income. More people 
re reading more books than anybody 25 
ears ago would have dared to predict. 
‘elevision gets enormous attention. But the 
eMeral magazine has the lasting advantage 
aat it stays around the house so you can pick 
‘up, look and read when you want to, when 
ou want to, when you are in the mood. The 
'V schedule makes you the slave. Not so the 
lagazine. 


The Chairman: It will soon be “when you 
vant it” for TV. Technological changes are 
uch? that... 


Mr. McEachern: Well, you could record 
our own. 


_The Chairman: I could go home tonight and 
vatch last night’s hockey game. 
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May I ask a question which relates to Mr. 
Fortier’s? I made a note. I think you said that 
the circulation of the Canadian consumer 
magazines—and you used the example of 
Maclean’s and Chatelaine—is proportionately 
much larger than the circulation of the maga- 
zines, Newsweek, Life and Playboy and so on. 
You did say that, and then you also said— 
perhaps you didn’t say it, I believe Mr. Camp- 
bell said, that the per capita advertising 
expenditure in Canada is half of what it is in 
the United States. How do those two state- 
ments relate? I would imagine, given Mr. 
Campbell’s statement, that we might expect 
the exact opposite in terms of Canadian con- 
sumer magazines themselves. Is there any 
explanation? 


Mr. McEachern: In Canada there are only 
five or six magazines of any size circulation. 
In the United States, you have dozens and 
scores of consumer magazines. 


The Chairman: There is no American 
magazine which comes close to dominating 
the American magazine market, but we have 
Maclean’s? 


Mr. McEachern: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: In answer to one of my earlier 
questions, Mr. McEachern, you said that I was 
depicting the situation which prevailed some 
ten years ago, but since then, things have 
gotten better. Before the O’Leary Commission 
some ten years ago, MacLean-Hunter repre- 
sented that Canadian magazines were “‘threat- 
ened with extinction because of inequitable 
competition in circulation, as well as in 
advertising.” The reference, of course, as we 
all recall, was to Time and Reader’s Digest. 


The Chairman: That quotation is from... 


Mr. Fortier: Page thirty-one of the O’Leary 
Report. Since that time—we all know what 
has happened with the O’Leary recommenda- 
tions as it affected Time and Reader’s Digest. 
Since that time also, Time’s share of maga- 
zine advertising revenue has increased steadi- 
ly. It is now in fact, thirty-six cents our of 
every dollar spent in Canada. Since that time, 
the Magazine Adversiting Bureau has been 
formed, and you are now in effect in bed with 
Time magazine and Reader’s Digest. My ques- 
tion to you is: do you feel that they were 
wrong now in representing to the O’Leary 
Commission that there was inequitable 
competition? 


Mr. McEachern: We retract nothing we said 
to the O’Leary Commission. 
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Mr. Fortier: Would you like to qualify it 
then? 


Mr. McEachern: A great many things have 
happened since then. Now, the theoretical 
answer to a question about Time and Read- 
er’s Digest is, “Yes, like all the other ameri- 
can magazines, they should have left the 
country”. However, they didn’t. They are 
now well entrenched; so it is one of the facts 
of life that Time and Reader’s Digest are 
here. 


Mr. Fortier: Is that why you did not men- 
tion them at all in the Company’s brief? 


Mr. McEachern: Well, I didn’t do the brief, 
but I wouldn’t think so. 


Mr. Fortier: There is a collective personal- 
ity here before us? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, but the brief was about 
Maclean-Hunter and not about our competi- 
tors. 


The Chairman: Let’s say in fairness to Mr. 
Fortier, that the Committee—perhaps I should 
only speak for myself as Chairman—found it 
strange that a document like this brief relat- 
ing your vitality to the magazine industry in 
Canada, particularly since it contained a short 
history of the situation, made absolutely no 
reference, not only to Reader’s Digest and 
Time, but didn’t make any reference at all to 
Senator O’Leary and his recommendations. 


Mr. Campbell: After pointing out that 
Donald Hunter couldn’t be here, my second 
point was that we ask for nothing. 


The Chairman: We found it strange that 
there was no reference to the O’Leary Report, 
and I appreciate the point that you are not 
asking for anything. The one asking the ques- 
tion was Mr. Fortier, and perhaps I... 


Mr. McEachern: I think the next thing that 
is important to point out here is that we 
didn’t create the legislation. The Government 
created the legislation and so created a situa- 
tion we had to live with. So we have gone on 
living with it. 

Remember this, there are various kinds of 
competition. There is competition between 
television, radio, newspapers and magazines. 
Some buyers of advertising still say, “Well, 
give me 50 per cent television; 50 per cent 
magazine”. Well, there is considerable impor- 
tance in Canada having what might be recog- 
nized as a magazine industry with status. And 
that, Senator, was the situation which the 
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Government of Canada created, not us; and i 
is one which we have gone on living with. Sc 
now there is Time, Reader’s Digest, our publi- 
cations and a few others. We live with it anc 
make the best of it. Now, the status quo i: 
something the Government created. We are 
going to make the best of it. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you accept today that the 
existence of Time magazine and Reader’) 
Digest is helping to create a total magazini 
vehicle for advertisers? 


Mr. McEachern: At the present time, yes. 


1960? 


Mr. McEachern: Prior to 1960, we wer 
confronted with the prospect of 50 or 100 0} 
200 American magazines, using the gimmicl) 
of a Canadian edition, ready to swarm int 
this country and take over the industry. Tha’ 
would have been devastation as far as we anc 
other Canadian publications were concerned 
We found we could live with the situation thi 
Government created, by giving  specia) 
exemption to two U.S. publishers. An influ 
of 100 or 200 U.S. operators would have beer 
quite a different matter. 


The Chairman: Would you be unhappy i 
the Government now removed the exemptioi 
which Time and Reader’s Digest present] 
enjoy? 

Mr. McEachern: The immediate effect 01 
magazine revenues would be formidable. 


| 
| 
Mr. Fortier: Why was this not so prior 4 


The Chairman: You would be unhappy? 


Mr. McEachern: For this reason. In view 0) 
the enormous American economic penetratio! 
of Canada, a great many of the big advertis 
ing decisions are not made in Canada, but 2 
Head Offices in the United States. If the Gov 
ernment of Canada were to go ahead an 
make a move against the two publication | 
named, this would set off a typhoon of crit: 
cism. We would be charged with anti-Amer) 
canism and all sorts of things; so certainly fo 
a time we would suffer. 

Now, may I clear up another angle. 

In television, Canada is now puttin 
Famous Players and CBS out of the countr 
because they are foreign companies. In the 
respect, Canada is simply applying the sam 
rule as America applies to us. Maclean-Hun} 
er cannot possibly get a broadcasting licenc 
in the United States. We are foreigners. Cane 
da’s requirement that broadcast licences hi 
held only by Canadian citizens simply applic 


; 
| 


| 
| 


| 
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to Americans the rule they have applied to us 
and other foreigners for many years. 


| The Chairman: Then the Government did 


the right thing in grating the exemption, did 
they, to Time and Reader’s Digest in your 
opinion? 

| Mr. McEachern: I am, at the moment, talk- 
ing about radio and television. 


_ The Chairman: Yes, but you are the Execu- 
_ tive Vice-President of Magazines. That’s fine. 
finish, please, I am sorry. 


_ Mr. McEachern: The second point I wish to 
emphasize is the difference between publish- 
ng and television: Time and Reader’s Digest 
| of Canada have really no assets whatsoever 
ther than their connection with Time offices; 
_ 30 if you send them home, they literally lose 
_ heir entire Canadian business. They have 
iothing to sell. But broadcasters do have 
- omething to sell. Famous Players and other 
oreigners with broadcast licences can sell. 
They will make a big capital gain. Apart 
rom the fact that these foreign licensees will 
- .ot participate in the benefits of further 
- Janadian development, they lose nothing. No 
ardship is visited upon them. 


_ Mr. Fortier: I could argue with you that 
- tat becomes a forced sale before September, 
970. 


Mr. McEachern: They are going to do 
retty well, but Time in Canada has really 
othing to sell. 


_Mr. Fortier: I appreciate that. Are you still 
ommpeting with Time (Canada) for advertis- 
1g? 


Mr. McEachern: Oh, fiercely. 


| The Chairman: You then think the Govern- 
ent did the right thing in granting the 
xemption? 


Mr. McEachern: I am not saying that. What 
‘suggest is that the Government then did 
hat for them at that time was the only 
jlitically possible thing. You know what 
‘ppened in Washington when eviction was 
reatened. It was going to be very rough to 
nd Time and Reader’s Digest home. I live 
ith reality. 


Senator Langlois: You have turned a bad 
‘uation into an acceptable one? 


The Chairman: Would you then be in 
‘vour of extending the exemption to News- 
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week and allow them to have a Canadian 
edition? 


Mr. McEachern: I think the Government of 
Canada has had enough of this kind of prob- 
lem for the present. 


The Chairman: I am asking about you. It 
would certainly add competition to Time. 


Mr. McEachern: That would be no encour- 
agement. I notice that Mr. Honderich of the 
Toronto Star said, “Sure, send them home”, I 
am in the magazine business and the status 
quo is something we have found a way we 
can sort of live with. 


Mr. Fortier: This is a hypothetical question. 
I will go to another one. This trend in an 
increased and ever-increasing portion of the 
advertising revenue going to Time magazine 
is a fact. Do you agree with me on that? I 
mean, we have the figures in our research 
material, and also I have seen it in the MAB 
figures. 


Mr. McEachern: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Now, if this trend continues, 
where will it lead? Is this trend going to stop? 


Mr. McEachern: I would like to say “yes’’, 
but here is one special problem we have with 
both Time and Reader’s Digest. They not only 
have the very great advantage of their artifi- 
cially low cost structure. They have extreme- 
ly attractive advertising rates for internation- 
al advertisers. Exposure in international 
editions is something we can’t compete with. 
And because of the growth of multi-national 
companies, I watch this development in maga- 
zine advertising with apprehension. But I 
repeat what I said earlier: The status quo we 
believe we can live with. 


Mr. Fortier: I personally believe that if 
Maclean’s and Le Magazine Maclean went out 
of circulation, it would be a national disaster, 
but if you foresaw that eventuality, would 
you go back to the Government today as a 
company and say, “Please help us’? 


Mr. McEachern: That kind of direct subsidy 
is pretty alarming. We would be pretty wor- 
ried before we would make that move. 


Mr. Fortier: Rather than ask for a direct 
subsidy, would you be prepared to ask that 
Section 12A of the Income Tax Act apply to 
Time magazine and Reader’s Digést in order 
to improve your competitive position? 


Mr. McEachern: You mean Time (Canada)? 
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Mr. Fortier: Yes, of course. 
Mr. McEachern: Is that 12A about the tax? 


Mr. Fortier: Because you would have a 
choice at that point either of asking for sub- 
sidy or asking for the removal of the prefer- 
ential treatment which Time magazine and 
Reader’s Digest enjoy. 


Mr. McEachern: Let me turn this around 
the other way. 

Far more important to us than asking for 
the kind of things you are just talking about, 
is the maintenance of the present legislation. 
The present legislation is very poorly under- 
stood even in Government. Not many people 
have ever bothered to look at it. Not many 
people realize the numerous and extreme haz- 
ards in which the Canadian publishing indus- 
try stood, say, ten years ago. 

The great peril now so far as all Canadian 
publishers are concerned,—and I would say a 
peril so far as the Canadian government is 
concerned—is that one of these days some- 
body in Canadian publishing wants to sell 
out. They find a buyer in the United States 
who will pay them more than any Canadian; 
or they can’t find any Canadian buyer so they 
will come to the Canadian government and 
say, ‘“‘let’s change this legislation. Let’s let the 
‘Americans in’. So there is the real hazard, 
which one of these days will come with great 
pressure on Ottawa. They’ll say “Nobody ever 
liked that legislation. It didn’t achieve any- 
thing.” That, gentlemen, is the danger. Main- 
taining the present legislation is all I ask for. 


The Chairman: Could I just ask a related 
question on this? It is clear—at least I think it 
is clear, and if I am wrong, correct me—that 
although you are not retreating from the 
position you took prior to the O’Leary Report, 
and I find that a difficult rationale to follow, 
but I accept it at face value—it is clear now 
that as Senator Langlois said, you have 
learned to live with the situation, and indeed, 
to make the best of it. You have made a 
reference several times in the course of the 
afternoon to Maclean-Hunter’s—if I may use 
the word you didn’t say—‘‘Canadianism”. I 
share Mr. Fortier’s opinion that Maclean’s 
magazine is a Canadian national institution; 
we have too few national institutions in my 
opinion. Setting aside your interest in adver- 
tising sales, do you think that Time and 
Reader’s Digest contribute to a growing 
Canadian identity? 
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| 
Mr. McEachern: In their introductory eight 
pages, I think Time is working pretty hard tc 
look Canadian. I give them first-rate marks, _ 
| 


Mr. Fortier: For what they are doing? 
Mr. McEachern: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: The Digest—well, there are nc 
good marks on that one? 


The Chairman: I would like to ask one 
other question on this thing. You specifically 
identified the reference Mr. Honderich mad 
when he was here. As I recall, he was quite 
upset about this situation. Would you care te 
expand upon the comments you were making 
in connection with Mr. Honderich’s opposition 
to the present situation? 


Mr. McEachern: I referred to Mr. Hon 
derich’s declaration that Time and Diges 
should be put out of the country forthwith 
He is a newspaper publisher. His business i) 
not directly involved in this issue. 


The Chairman: Was he thinking of adver! 
tising sales or Canadian identity or both? | 


Mr. McEachern: I would think both. 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. McEachern: I think his position i 
idealistic but very unrealistic because I jus 
don’t think Time and Digest are going to b 
evicted from this country. . 


| 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Craig was here last nigh 
when Mr. Kierans appeared before the Com) 
mittee. Would you care to comment, M) 
Craig, on the increase in postal rates? | 


The Chairman: He just happens to have hi 
notes. ; 


Mr. Fortier: He told me to ask him the 
question—which is not true!! | 


| 


The Chairman: For the record, that is ni 


true. 
q 


Mr. Fortier: Now, would you care to com 
ment, Mr. Craig, on the effect of the increas 
in postal rates on your publications? 


Mr. Campbell: Mr. Craig will deal wil 
the business paper end. As far as consum¢ 
magazines, it is a different ball gam 
altogether. 


| 
| 


Mr. Fortier: Fine, I agree. | 
| 

Mr. Craig: The chairman warned me 
might be asked a question on this, so I¢ 


| 
( 
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nave some notes on it. In the first place, I 
would like to go on record that we think that 
Mr. Kierans is to be commended for what he 
s trying to do with the Post Office. 


_Now, we don’t agree with some of the 
nethods. They have got lots of problems in 
he Post Office. We give him full marks for 
his but we feel that whether a publication is 
m a paid or controlled basis is not an appro- 
wiate concern of the Post Office. It is just the 
welivery of the item at an appropriate cost to 
he Post Office and a tolerable cost to the 
ustomer. 


Mr. Kierans referred to the U.S.’s new 
roposals for making reforms in their postal 
ervice by the use of what we would call a 
rown Corporation, but he didn’t tell us that 
ie United States, in considering the adop- 
on of this new plan, was also considering 
dopting a different accounting policy. It is 
retty important. This is what I would call 
te “piggy-back” philosophy, where it is 
ssumed that the Post Office was set up for 
le handling of all first-class mail, and the 
ther services like second-class, fourth-class, 
uird-class and so on, were going to absorb 
ie incremental cost of handling that class 
‘mail. This is a very important category 
sofar as our business publications are 
- meerned. 


We, of course, got a very substantial rate 
ke, and we have had to adjust to live with 
ose rates. We are concerned with what 
ould happen if there are any future raises. 
2 kept talking about future rate increases 

id he keeps talking about the subsidy. It is a 

illaey that Maclean-Hunter is being subsi- 

_@ed by these present postal rates. Taking 
‘e Post Office figures—and they have got 
tiny sets of figures—we are certain that our 
}blications are paying their own way with 
ts Post Office. 


. Fortier: This is what was said by the 
futham Business Publications. 


Mr. McEachern: Post Office figures indicate 
tat it costs them 4.6 cents to handle a piece 
_ second class mail including sorting costs of 
2 cents. On the 1970 postage rate we are 
tying on Maclean’s and Chatelaine, the price 
VY pay the Post Office is three cents. But 
Vth our magazines, there are no sorting costs 
tthe Post Office because as these things 
ne off the press, packages of magazines are 
Nde up to fit precisely the needs of the 
_ Pytal delivery man as he walks his route. 


_ Mr, Fortier: You do all that work? 
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Mr. McEachern: We do all that work; so 
that this 2.6 cent sorting cost is totally 
eliminated. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you do that work at the 
request of the Post Office; the bundling and 
sorting? 


Mr. McEachern: It started with our initia- 
tive in order to get better service out of the 
Post Office. 


Mr. Fortier: How do your postal rates com- 
pare with the statutory rates which Time and 
Reader’s Digest are charged? Are they 
competitive? 


Mr. Campbell: Mr. Craig has pointed out 
that Time is lower because of the frequency. 


Mr. Fortier: Your magazines are being 
afforded second-class treatment? 


Mr. Craig: By and large. 


Mr. Fortier: But your qualified circulation 
Magazines are afforded third-class treatment. 
Do you suggest that this in effect puts it ata 
disadvantage for time of delivery? 


Mr. Craig: I don’t know whether you would 
think that paying more money, we should get 
a faster service, but we don’t. I don’t know of 
any difference between the statutory rate... 


Mr. McEachern: Let me just make one 
point. Speed of delivery is not the primary 
factor in most business mail, including pub- 
lishing. It is predictability of delivery that is 
of prime importance. 


Mr. Fortier: Thank you for making that 
point because it has been suggested that 
speed of delivery was an important factor. I 
would agree with you that in very few 
instances is it that important. 


Mr. McEachern: The Financial Post has a 
time factor which is important; getting it 
across the country by train is getting pretty 
slow; so we also print in Calgary. But under 
present Post Office regulations we must pay 
as though all 150,000 copies were mailed from 
Toronto. We do not get credit for the fact 
that 30,000 of those copies are printed in Cal- 
gary and some of them go by truck to Van- 
couver at our expense. So our effort to speed 
distribution involves us in very considerable 
expense and at the same time it relieves the 
Post Office of very considerable expense. We 
think we should pay only for Post Office ser- 
vices received. 
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Mr. Fortier: You did say, Mr. Campbell, 
that you were not asking for anything? 


Mr. Campbell: We are not. Maclean-Hunter 
is making an observation. 


‘Mr. Fortier: I think I would still ask this 
question of Mr. Craig. How should your 
qualified circulation magazines be treated by 
the Post Office? 


Mr. Craig: Are you talking about service? 


Mr. Fortier: Rates, rate-wise—we won't 
determine it as being a request. 


Mr. Craig: I don’t think we are going to get 
any reduction in the rates, but we still don’t 
want any increases. 


Mr. Fortier: You could live with the rates 
at the moment as they are? 


Mr. Craig: Actually there is one anomaly 
that we don’t think is proper, because we 
compete with American magazines. who are 
paying 15 cents a pound. This compromises us 
because we are paying a per-copy price, ie., 
on the first two ounces, and so on. If we get 
to 2.1 ounces per copy, we have to pay an 
extra penny. So we have actually worked it 
out; we took every copy on these new rates 
and it averages about 25 cents a pound 
because of this per-copy price. In the United 
States, our kind of publication pays 15 cents a 
pound. The question of overflow circulation 
was referred to yesterday, and I regard over- 
flow circulation as a fairly important competi- 
tor for our advertising dollars. I don’t know 
how much we lose to American overflow cir- 
culation. It is very hard to pin-point. 


Mr. Fortier: You have made no study of 
that? 


Mr. Craig: No. The sort of thing that hap- 
pens—the advertiser will use maybe twelve 
or twenty-four pages of advertising in the 
leading national U.S. publications. They may 
do the same in the leading Canadian publica- 
tions, but many of them still only put six 
pages in. They have what we call a “Blist” 
or “b-schedule.” It is hard to say how much 
of that there is. We see it in the individual 
examples, but to try and put a finger on it is 
difficult. 


Mr. Fortier: Maybe we could pursue that 
this evening. 
Mr. Campbell: Could I indicate again that 


we do not'wish any subsidies on this. On the 
other hand, we are asking that the Post Office 
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look at the ineremental- cost, which is one o: 
the recommendations made in the United 
States and which we think has a great deal o/| 
merit for Canada as well. It is done for indus. 
try every day. I ask that the Post Office adopi\_ 
the same procedures. / 


’ 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever accepted Mr 
Kierans’ offer to have a look at his figures? |. 
a) 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, we would very mucl 
like to sit down with him, but I don’t think i 
is a matter of looking at costs. It is ar 
accounting philosophy or approach to thy 
problem and what does the Post Office wan) 
to do? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. McEachern mentioned Thi 
Financial Post a few minutes ago. We haw 
noted that The Financial Post now publishe) 
a mens year magazine and one on work: 
travel, which I presume must compete fo 
advertising with Maclean’s and Chatelaine, 


Mr. Fortier: Why? 


Mr. McEachern: There is a good deal o 
competition between publications withi) 
Maclean-Hunter. 


Mr. McEachern: Correct. | 


| 

Mr. Foriier: Is there competition also at th 
editorial level in any of the Maclean-Hunte © 
publications? 


Mr. McEachern: I don’t understand. 


| 


Mr. Fortier: Well, is it accepted that ther 
may be different editorial viewpoin' 
expressed in the different Maclean-Hunte 


publications? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, certainly, there are. | 


Mr. Fortier: On that point, I have read th 
“Maclean-Hunter Editorial Manual and Sty) 
Guide” and I would like to refer you to pas, 
46. We read in the third paragraph from tl 
bottom: “Views expressed on such matte’ 
should not be in conflict with opinions voic¢ 
in other publications of the company.” Ho, 
would you reconcile this with what you ha\ 
just said? 


Mr. Campbell: What page were you quotil 
from, please? 


Mr. Fortier: 46. 


The Chairman: As a matter of fact, Vv 
McEachern, you sent it to us. 


Mr. McEachern: May I reply? 


The Chairman: Would you like to see the 
{uotation? 


| Mr. McEachern: That quotation vastly 
versimplifies the editorial facts of life in 
Maclean-Hunter. It will not, I think, surprise 
‘ou that there are some things about which 
ve feel deeply and on which we expect 
ditorial conformity. We believe in Canada’s 
orm of government, for instance. We would 
ot want one of our publications preaching 
ommunism. But there is another level of 
ubject material where we respect diversity 
f opinions among our publications. For 
astance. Should a crude oil pipeline be built 
astward to Montreal so that Western Canada 
rude can supply all eastern Canada. That 
3 a complex problem in economics and fore- 
asting and a subject where difference of 
pinion among very well-informed people is 
ridespread. 

What we do ask of editors is that they be 
ery well informed. We don’t want them talk- 
ag through their hats. On the pipeline sub- 
xct—and this is typical of a hundred other 
jsues constantly coming into the news—edi- 
ors of intelligence and real knowledge of the 
abject may have quite different views. 


_Mr. Fortier: I don’t want to belabour the 
oint, but still it would appear that your pub- 
cations must be guided by this manual. In it 
‘e are told that if you have any views to 
xpress on matters, they must not be in con- 
ict with views voiced in other publications 
f the company. 


Mr. Craig: I would just hope that all of our 
jitors read that as Mr. Fortier read it. 


Mr. Fortier: We are doing our homework. 


Mr. Campbell: We have to do ours and 
write the manual. 


Mr. Fortier: On page 47: “Any editorials 
1ould be discussed with the president’s office 
_ they are unusually provocative, critical or 
kely to arouse controversy.” 


Mr. Campbell: I apologize for the manual, 
ut let me point out to you that I was just 
iking to Mr. Hunter on Monday, and he 
sad the brief that had come in and pointed 
at to me that he was designated there in our 
resentation as the final authority. He wanted 
e to draw to your attention that in the last 
xX years, while he has accepted and naturally 
2cepts that final responsibility, he can recall 
lat there were only three times when some- 
ody had presented a particular editorial 
coblem, and in each one of those cases, it 
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was a matter dealing with good taste. That is 
three times in six years. 


Senator Everett: There is a method provid- 
ed here which is pretty successful. It says: 
“Editors will often find it valuable to follow 
The Financial Post and Maclean’s Magazine 
editorial pages as a guide, because the fre- 
quency of issue of these publications often 
enables them to present the general view- 
point of the company first.” 


Mr. Campbell: Since that time, of course, 
the frequency of Maclean’s is different. In 
fact, there is not a published editorial com- 
ment at all. 


Senator Langlois: How long has it been 
around? 


Mr. Campbell: It was brought out in 1959. 


Mr. Fortier: It was offered, you know, as a 
kind of bible “according to St. Maclean”. 


Mr. Campbell: Like many bibles, it is not 
followed. 


Mr. Fortier: On page 5—I am afraid I have 
to read this into the record and ask for your 
comments. At the bottom of the page. “All 
articles that are potentially libelous or in con- 
tempt of court should be submitted to the 
president’s office. This also applies to articles 
dealing with particularly controversial sub- 
jects, where taking a stand one way or the 
other might have a bearing on company 
policy, prestige or interests.” 


Senator Everett: I think you should go on. 


Mr. Fortier: “The company’s senior officers 
may know angles of which the writer or 
editor is not aware and which might lead to 
quite a different conclusion than the one that 
has been reached by the writer.” 


The Chairman: Well, I think that we have 
dealt with the manual at sufficient length. 


Mr. McEachern: I don’t think the Executive 
Vice-Presidents have read it. 


The Chairman: I was going to ask who 
wrote it. May I change places for just a 
moment and ask a couple of questions? In the 
brief on page 10, No. 11, “The Printing Divi- 
sion of Maclean-Hunter operates the com- 
pany’s modern printing plant in North 
Toronto, where most of the company’s 
Canadian publications are produced. The 
Plant, which occupies 200,000 sq. ft. was 
built in 1948 and has 700 employees. The 
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Commercial Printing Division sells and ser- 
vices printing for outside customers.” Are 
these printers members of a trade union? 


Mr. Campbell: No, they are not. 


The Chairman; Have the various unions 
tried to organize Maclean-Hunter? 


Mr. Campbell: Back in the 1930’s there was 
an attempt, but there is no union organization 
within Maclean-Hunter. 


The Chairman: And that 
American Newspaper Guild? 


includes the 


Mr. Campbell: That is correct. 


The Chairman: May I ask one other ques- 
tion about this Printing Division? It says the 
Commercial Printing Division sells and ser- 
vices printing for outside customers. Are 
there any competing magazines or books 
printed at that division? 


Mr. Campbell: From a publishing point of 
view? 


_ The 
really. 


Chairman: Well, competing—both, 


Mr. Campbell: For example, we print the 
Boy Scout magazine, which has a Coca-Cola 
ad on the back page. We don’t took upon it as 
a competitor. 


The Chairman: Are there any competitive 
general consumer magazines, for example? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes; Saturday Night is 
printed by the plant. There are one or two 
trade association papers, and papers for the 
business field that are printed at the plant. 


The Chairman: Mr. Campbell, I wonder if I 
could ask you something else. First of all, 
page 18 of your brief at the top: “Maclean- 
Hunter editors are guided by a_ general 
manual covering general procedure and poli- 
cy.” That is the one we have been talking 
about, is it not? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, it is. 


The Chairman: On page 14, section 19: “All 
stations owned or controlled by Maclean- 
Hunter have local editorial direction.” There 
is no similar manual for broadcasters? 


Mr. Campbell: There is not, and I think we 
have probably got our point across that this 
manual should be turned inside out. On page 
1, where it says ‘Published in 1959”, it also 
says, ‘Fear’ not when doing right’. 
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The Chairman: Well, I have no comment on 
that at all. There is no editorial direction at 
all in broadcasting? 


Mr. Campbell: No, there isn’t. 


The Chairman: The question I am going tc 
ask could keep us here for a great deal of 
time, and I am not going to put the question 
as specifically as I might, because you your- 
selves will be returning. At least, I hope you 
are still coming. 


In terms of the corporate structure and) 
your responsibilities, for example, how ofter! 
do you visit the broadcasting properties your- 
selves? In other words, how direct is yow 
activity in broadcasting at the station? 


Mr. Campbell: Very direct, and very infor. 
mal. I spend 90 per cent of my time in broad: 
casting. I would be in Toronto for a minimun) 
of two to three days to see that everything i 
all right at CKEY. Hopefully once a week— 
sometimes I don’t get up there weekly—ir 
Chatham, and in Kitchener, at least once : 
month for a management meeting with thos 
people. Primarily at those meetings we art 
looking at what the programming is becausi! 
again that is the name of the game. We con 
centrate the majority of our time on the pro. 
gramming side, of course, and naturally, look 
ing at annual budgets as well. Also, we hav 
a set-up, with the exception of Toronto, fo 
Kitchener and Chatham; or where there is a1 
outside company such as Calgary, we havi! 
outside directors on the board, Therefore 
there are six, seven or eight Calgary director 
locally. 

Secondly, we have set up in all these com) 
munities now, an advisory programmin; 
group who do nothing but programme on ai 
advisory basis. We certainly sit down wit!) 
them anywhere from two to four times a yea) 
to listen to their ideas, to see what bette 
things, or what contributions we could mak. 
to the community. | 

We have what we call “listen-ins’ 0 

‘watch-ins”, and they are very educationa! 
but very tedious, because you listen and yo) 
have to take the people out of the station si 
that they are not interrupted, and you liste! 
to the radio, let’s say, or you watch televisio)) 
from when you go on the air to find out wha 
it is we are doing and how we can improv) 
the product. 


The Chairman: Are you interested in bring 
ing in advertising sales, presumably fo 
revenue? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes. 


| 


} 
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| The Chairman: I have just two other ques- 
tions on broadcasting, at least until later on 
in the hearings. Do you have a representative 
company selling advertising? 


Mr. Campbell: Well, indeed, on the broad- 
‘casting operations, we have a local sales oper- 
ation right in that particular community 
‘which usually has five or six people in each 
of the vicinities; but over and above that, 
they are represented nationally. We have two 
Canadian national representatives. We have 
one firm, for our two stations in Kitchener 
and Chatham, and we have another represen- 
tative organization representing us for CKEY 
and Calgary. 


The Chairman: They have other stations on 
their list besides yours? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, and we have a minor 
interest in one of the sales organizations and 
ao interest in the other. 


_ The Chairman: Yes, and the programming 
at your stations varies greatly; in other 
words, you have so-called rock-and-roll sta- 
ions; you have good-music stations. Am I 
wrong in that? 


Mr. Campbell: We do not have a rock-and- 
‘oll station but for say such a community as 
Chatham, we try to be all things to all people. 
50 there is rock music played in the evening 
and then we are back with the farm broad- 
sasting in the morning. 


The Chairman: Do you have a consistent 
‘oncept? 


Mr. Campbell: No, we don’t. Every station 
§ completely different and unique. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. McEachern, in recent 
rears you have had a very well-publicized 
woblems with the publication of Maclean’s 
Nagazine. As recently as last fall, Mr. Charles 

- Templeton when he resigned, complained that 
here were intolerable interferences from 
management in editorial matters. Now, in 
“ime magazine, after Mr. Templeton’s resig- 
tation, you were quoted as saying that you, 
Mr. McEachern, carried the ultimate editorial 

- esponsibility, and I quote: “I am, in effect, on 
he day-to-day operation, editor-in-chief.” 
Vould you care to comment on that? I think 
ve should have your comments on the record. 


Mr. McEachern: That is roughly the fact. In 
ublishing a serious, far-reaching publication, 
he company management is ultimately 
€sponsible as to what kind of use is being 
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made of the vehicle. It has the legal responsi- 
bility. It has financial responsibility to share- 
holders, and it has moral responsibility to 
subscribers. 


Mr. Fortier: How do you reconcile these 
three responsibilities of which you have 
spoken with what has been referred to as 
editorial freedom of the editor? 


Mr. McEachern: Editors of Maclean’s and 
Chatelaine and all other Maclean-Hunter 
publications have far more editorial freedom 
than is the case, in the Time-Life organiza- 
tion, or Look, or any of the big American 
magazine operations. Our editors have a lot 
more freedom than they would have running 
newspapers. 

I think it should be pointed out that in 
connection with these changes of editors on 
Maclean’s magazine which you refer to, those 
weren’t just my decisions. They were the 
unanimous decisions of the Maclean-Hunter 
executive committee. I had those decisions 
carried out. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Templeton, when he 
resigned last fall, did not do it as a result of 
being fired. In other words, he resigned 
because of what he termed editorial unfair- 
ness. Would you care to answer that point? 


Mr. McEachern: No comment. 


Mr. Fortier: Your present editor of 
Maclean’s, Mr. Peter Gzowski, writing in the 
Canadian Forum in 1964, said, and I quote: 

“No Canadians were luckier to have 
Maclean’s exist than the people who 
worked there. For as long as most jour- 
nalists can remember it’s been the best 
place in Canadian journalism to work. 
Probably it still is. And probably our six 
resignations will help to make it a little 
better for a while than it might have 
been. But it can’t be as good as when 
they let the editors do the editing.” 


Do you let Peter Gzowski, the editor of 
Maclean’s magazine, do the editing? 


Mr. McEachern: What I said stands. The 
editor in our operation has more liberty than 
he would have on any major Canadian daily 
newspaper, but there are limits. Let’s face the 
fact that there is an awful lot of double-talk 
about this phrase “editorial freedom”. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you care to give us 
your interpretation of editorial freedom as 
applied to a magazine? 
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Mr. McEachern: I have said the publishers 
have the moral responsibility for the kind of 
publication that goes out, the financial 
responsibility and the legal responsibility. For 
instance, Maclean’s has been going for, what, 
sixty, seventy years. Its two language editions 
have a milllion circulation. In a country of 
twenty million people, that fact alone tells 
you a great deal about the kind of magazine 
it has to be and about the kind of magazine a 
million subscribers have contracted to buy. 
Any one accepting the editorship of Maclean’s 
must realize and accept the basic fact that it 
is the subscribers for whom he must edit. If 
an editor wants to edit a magazine solely to 
please and entertain himself and impress his 
close companions, then he is quite probably 
perpetrating fraud on his subscribers. 

If he wants to turn Maclean’s into Playboy 
we say no, let people buy Playboy. If an 
editor wants to produce a fancy little maga- 
zine for an audience of 5,000, we would say, 
No. That isn’t what you undertook to do, nor 
the kind of magazine a million people sub- 
scribed to. In being an editor in commercial 
publishing, you try to please your audience 
first, yourself second. 


Mr. Fortier: But when you retain the ser- 
vices of a man to fill the position of editor, 
don’t you know the sort of man you are 
hiring? 


Mr. McEachern: We hope so. 
Mr. Fortier: Do they change? 


Mr. McEachern: You have been quoting 
some of my more unfavourable publicity. 


Mr. Fortier: I was looking for the other 
kind. 


Mr. McEachern: Every time you appoint a 
new editor you hope to heaven it is going to 
be the most wonderful thing that ever hap- 
pened to the publication. But sometimes there 
are terrible disappointments. 


Mr. Fortier: I thought we should have your 
answers on the record. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask one 
more question. I was going to ask quite a few 
questions on this. I am glad that Mr. Fortier 
made the point he did because this may very 
well be a problem, we will see. So I can’t 
promise you that it won’t be something that 
comes up in the next week. 

At that time, Mr. Gzowski will be here—at 
least, hopefully he will be here. I will ask you 
a question about him. He also left the maga- 
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zine as editor at one time, didn’t he. Am. 
correct? 


Mr. 


Fortier: I think he was managin| 
editor. 


The Chairman: Well, a writer or | 
editor. Let’s say he was a writer, but in an 
event when he left, there was a minor storr 
of controversy—I suppose not as much as fo 
Charles Templeton—but Gzowski also sai. 
some things which were very critical of th 
company in terms of editorial unfairness. © 

Now, who changed their mind? Did Gzowl 
ski change his mind about you or did yo) 
change your mind about Gzowski? What wa 
the central process which let you to brin 
Gzowski back? a 


Mr. McEachern: He asked for the job. | 


The Chairman: Well, had Mr. Fortier aske 
for the job, would you have hired him? | 


| 
Mr. McEachern: I don’t know. He look 
very good. | 


Mr. Fortier: I made a note of that. Than | 
you. 

The Chairman: Mr. McEachern, I am sur 
there are considerations other than that h 
simply asked for the job. To be even mor 
specific, I recall Templeton’s departure, and 
happened to hear a radio programme the 
very night, or the night after, on CBC, i) 
which the questions were put by Peter Gzow 
ski. It was a telephone programme. One of th 
people who discussed Templeton’s resignatio 
was yourself. | 

Now, I listened to that programme wit 
great interest, and it was a fascinating piec 
of radio work. Having listened to that prc 
gramme, I must say I was astounded | 
number of weeks later to learn that you ha 
hired Peter Gzowski. There must have bee 
something more than that he simply asked fc 
the job. 


Mr. McEackern: Well, plus the fact that ¢ 
the time he asked for the job, we were look 
ing for a new editor at that moment. W 
hoped it would work out. 


The Chairman: May I ask you this, an 
then perhaps we could leave it? This ha 
nothing to do at all with his salary; I am ne 
referring to that at all. Are his terms of refe1 
ence, in terms of editorial freedom, any dil 
ferent than those which Mr. Templeton had 


Mr. McEachern: No. 
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| The Chairman: All right. Are there other 
yuestions that the Senators have? Senator 
Iverett, do you have something? 


Senator Everett: I would like to go to the 
nancial statement of Maclean-Hunter. You 
iave an Unearned Revenue of $7,681,000, 
yeing the portion of paid subscriptions 
inearned. Can you tell me how that is taken 
nto income? 


| Mr. Campbell: Yes. We sell a five-dollar 
ubscription, Senator, and we set it up as a 
ability on the books at five dollars. Perhaps 
his was a three-year subscription, so we are 
oing to deliver 36 issues; therefore, each 
aonth we take in one-thirty-sixth of the five 
collars into income on an “as-delivered” 
asis. 


t 

Senator Evereti: On an “as-delivered” 
5 . 

asis? 


| Mr. Campbell: Yes. 


} 
Senator Everett: You went public in what 
| lear? 


Mr. Campbell: In 1965, I believe it was. 


Senator Evereit: What percentage of the 
quity shares are held by the general public 
self? 


Mr. Campbell: When we went public in 
365, there was 15 per cent of the stock which 
‘as made public. There is one major holding 
y Mr. Hunter, which is just under 50 per 
mnt. If you consider all of us in this room as 
le public, plus eleven hundred shareholders, 
taybe one hundred or two hundred of those 
‘e corporate, nine hundred are general 
ublic. It is all in the hands of the public. 


‘Senator Everett: What proportion is in the 
ands of the employees? 


_Mr. Campbell: Well, I don’t know whether 
T. Hunter is an employee or not. Mr. Hunter 
Yns just about 50 per cent. 


| 
‘Senator Everett: The other employees? 


| Mr. Campbell: I would hazard a guess at 10 
r cent. 


‘Senator Everett: Are there any othe other 
rge shareholders outside of that? 


Mr. Camptell: There is no one in excess of 
23 per cent, no. 


‘Senator Evereti: Does Maclean-Hunter 
‘id shares in any other media? 
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Mr. Campbell: One share of some 
companies. 


Senator Evereit: That’s all? 
Mr. Campbell: That’s all. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Campbell, I gather 
your company is preparing to make an 
assault into the cable TV field? 


Mr. Campbell: I don’t know that I like the 
word “assault”, but, yes, we are very interest- 
ed in cable TV. 


Senator Everett: How far do you propose to 
go with cable TV? 


Mz. Campbell: I suppose the best answer is, 
just as far as we possibly can. 


Senator Everett: So you would buy them 
wherever they are? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, yes. 


Senator Evere't: On whatever basis you 
can? 


Mr. Campbell: Now, you know money is 
pretty tight right now, and there are financial 
limitations of the company who the Executive 
Committee of the board must approve it. We 
have been in cable now for several years, and 
we like what we see. 


Senator Everett: How many cable systems 
do you own or have a substantial interest in? 


Mr. Campbell: Sixteen. 
Sentaor Everett: Sixteen? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes. Now, some of those are, 
like, in the Town of Huntsville, Ontario, that 
has all of 900 subscribers. In the City of St. 
Catharines, which has a population of 125,000, 
we have a potential of 25,000 subscribers, but 
its a new system so there are only a few 
subscribers. Most of them are in small towns 
north of Toronto. 


Senator Everett: Are cable TV systems, at 
this stage, generally profitable at this point in 
time? 


Mr. Campbell: Well, those that have been 
in operation for some period of years, yes. 
The systems that we have started in the last 
two years are not. Cable is not a gold mine, 
as many people think. It is a good business, 
but it is a typical 12 to 15 per cent return on 
investment. 


Senator Everett: That is up to a certain 
point, or is that at a fully developed stage? 
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Mr. Campbell: That is at a fully developed 
stage, assuming that you have a good satura- 
tion level; 60 per cent to 70 per cent 
saturation. 


Senator Everett: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions, or may I perhaps, on behalf of the 
Senators, express... 


Mr. Fortier: I am very curious. Maclean- 
Hunter Limited owns Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Corporation, which is based in the 
State of Illinois. 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Which in turn owns 100 per 
cent of National Market Reports Inc., also of 
Illinois. 


Mr. Campbell: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: It in turn owns 100 per cent of 
National Automotive Publishers Ltd. of 
Toronto. 


Mr. Campbell: Right. 


Mr. Fortier: My question is: is advertising 
placed in the Canadian Red Book, which is 
published by National Market Reports Inc. in 
the United States, subject to the provisions of 
Section 12A of The Income Tax Act? 


Mr. Craig: We don’t carry any advertising, 
no. 


The Chairman: That answers the question. 
Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, Honourable Senators, 
ladies and gentlemen... 


Senator Everett: What is Hunco Limited? 


Mr. Craig: That is a private, personal com- 
pany of the Hunter family. 


Senator Everett: They own it completely, 
do they? 


Mr. Craig: I believe so. Well, they control 
it. 

Mr. Fortier: In Maclean-Hunter Cable TV 
Limited, I believe you own 60-odd per cent? 

Mr. Campbell: It is 60.3 per cent. 


Mr. Fortier; Who owns the remaining 39.7 
per cent? 
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ary. The president owns 7 per cent. The ba] 
ance is in the hands of the public. | 


The Chairman: May I, on behalf of th 
Committee, thank you, gentlemen. You knoy 
that by any standards, Maclean-Hunter occv) 
plies a major and national position in th 
Canadian mass media spectrum, and I ar 
sure there are many attendant problems i 
coming before us on five separate occasion) 
for which we apologize. There are problem’ 
perhaps, each time you have to submit you 
self to long, extensive questioning. May I sa) 
on behalf of the Committee that we ar 
happy you are so patient, and I think I woul 
be remiss if I didn’t ask you to take our goo 
wishes to Mr. Hunter for a continuing speed 
recovery. | 

May I also say to the Senators that th’ 
evening Maclean-Hunter will be back with 1 
when we hear from the Business Publicatior 
Division at eight o’clock. 


Mr. Campbell: It just went public in = 


Thank you. 


The Committee adjourned. 


UPON RESUMING AT 8:00 P.M. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, th) 
evening we resume our study of bol 
Maclean-Hunter Limited and the pute 
press by receiving a brief from Maclea) 
Hunter Business Publications Division. | 

To introduce the witnesses, the chi 
spokesman on my immediate right is M 
George Gilmour, who is Vice-President | 
Maclean-Hunter Business Publications Div, 
sion. On Mr. Gilmour’s right is Mr. Frat! 
Turner, who is Manager of the Editorial Se 
vices Department. Perhaps Mr. Gilmour wi 
describe that function in a moment or tw 
On my immediate left, in his familiar seat. 
might say, is Mr. J. L. Craig, Executive a 
President of Maclean-Hunter Business Pub 
cations Division and British Operations. ( 
his left is Mr. John Downey, who is Manag) 
and Editor of the Maclean-Hunter Publicati 
Home Goods Retailing. 

I think Mr. Gilmour has been here f) 
several of the sessions and perhaps it is 0) 
necessary for me to say all the things I usué 
ly say. We are going to ask you to make :. 
oral statement, Mr. Gilmour, and followi: 


that we would like to ask you questions ( 


| 


| 
| 
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_ the brief and on the statement and on other 
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-matters. 

I hope I am not displaying a conflict of 
interest when I say to the Honourable Sena- 
tors that Mr. Gilmour is a personal friend of 
mine of some years standing. However, I hope 
you will all disregard that fact. 


Senator Langlois: We will keep our eyes 
open! 


Mr. George Gilmour, Vice-President of 
MacLean-Hunter: Honourable Senators and 
Senator Davey, first of all I would like to ask 
you to make two corrections to the brief that 
you have in front of you. The first one is on 
page twelve where I have made an inexcusa- 
ble omission in not mentioning that the Busi- 
ness Publications division of Maclean-Hunter 
naintains an Ottawa bureau where Maurice 
Cutler and Stephan Duncan have been in 
yperation for some years and which has been 
n business for some twelve years. 


_ The second correction is on page sixteen 
md I would ask you to change the figure at 
he bottom of the page which says $196.80 to 
3380.00. 


I heard somebody say, “you are ahead of 
ne”, that is why I wanted to make the 
‘hange. 

Now, I have with me tonight three of my 
ssociates who will attempt to help me in 
imswering some of the questions that you 
nay direct at us. I would like to introduce 
hem perhaps a little more fully than some of 
he people have been introduced and I do this 
vith a purpose. I want you to know some- 
hing about their background because I think 
{ might have an effect on the questions and 
heir answers. 

Mr. J. L. Craig is Executive Vice-President 
esponsible for the Business Publications 
fivision Maclean-Hunter Limited, London, 
mgland; Design Craft Limited; Industrial and 
‘trade Shows of Canada; and Maclean-Hunter 
‘ublishing Corporation, Chicago. He is also a 
irector of Maclean-Hunter Limited. 

Mr. John Downey is manager and editor of 
ome Goods Retailing, a tabloid format busi- 
ess publication serving furniture, floor cov- 
‘ing, housewares, appliances and home 
atertainment retailers in Canada. His back- 
*ound is journalistic. He was employed by 
le British United Press first in Toronto, 
there he spent some time before being 
Pointed by BUP to the press gallery in 
ttawa where he spent two years. In 1952 he 
‘med United Press of America as editor of 


al 
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their European service in London, England. In 
1954 he returned to Canada and in 1955 he 
joined Maclean-Hunter as Montreal news 
bureau chief for Style and Home Goods 
Retailing and in 1964 became both manager 
and editor. 


Mr. Frank Turner, manager of Editorial 
Services and Editorial Art departments for 
the Business Publications Division. His 
responsibilities include the recruitment and 
training of editorial people in addition to the 
managing of his two departments. His back- 
ground is also journalistic. He was a former 
night city editor and Ontario editor for the 
Toronto Globe & Mail, chief copy editor of the 
Toronto Telegram; columnist, city editor and 
news editor for the Guelph Daily Mercury, 
news editor for the St. Thomas-Times-Jour- 
nal; editor of the Kamloops Daily Sentinel 
and prior to that had a period on London’s 
Fleet Street as sub-editor with the News 
Chronicle. He joined Maclean-Hunter in 1960 
as New Editor for Marketing and in 1961 was 
appointed senior copy editor of a new “copy 
desk service” which was started in Maclean- 
Hunter. In 1963 he was appointed “Manager, 
Editorial Services” and in 1964 these respon- 
sibilities were enlarged to include our Editori- 
al Art Services Department. 


I am a Vice-President of the company and 
both Mr. Craig and I are directors of 
Maclean-Hunter. 


We have endeavored to incorporate the 
answers to most of the questions that you 
have raised into our official brief. There are, 
however, three items which haven’t been 
covered in great detail in the brief and I want 
to ask these three people who are with me to 
give about a five minute point-of-view on the 
three areas I have in mind. 


First I would like to ask Mr. Frank Turner 
to speak to the questions which were num- 
bered 18 and 19 in your Guidelines to us and 
which deal with the recruitment of journalists 
and the opportunity which our company 
offers to them. 


Mr. Frank Turner, Manager of Editorial 
Services and Editorial Art Department for the 
business Publications Division: Honourable 
Senators and Senator Davey. As a working 
journalist I feel it a great privilege to be here 
tonight. I will let you know about the plea- 
surable aspects of this after the session. I am 
a great believer in very terse and short 
editorials so I will confine my comments here 
to about five minutes on a topic incidentally 
which is all-embracing and could take quite a 
time. 
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As Mr. Gilmour has explained, I got my 
start in journalism in newspapers. Like other 
newspapermen who are now with the busi- 
ness press, I switched, quite frankly, because 
of the desire to become more involved in 
direct and responsible journalism, and I am 
glad to report that in so doing I have found 
an unsurpassed degree of editorial autonomy. 

The thoughts I am expressing tonight are 
my own. I have been concerned in recent 
years with a deterioration in standards of 
journalism whereby quantity, that is, almost 
uncontrolled verbiage or trivia is overcoming 
quality. The newspaper, and particularly the 
small-town newspaper, although not exclus- 
ively, is no longer turning out the kind of 
journalists that modern journalism needs. 

I can say with all honesty that the reverse 
holds true with the specialized business press, 
i.e. the progressive segment of the business 
press. This is not just some accidental phe- 
nomenon; it is the result of very selective 
recruiting, it is the result of a realistic man- 
agement philosophy of investing in talent, 
and it is the result of a continuing, if some- 
times unheralded and comparatively subdued 
pride on the part of creative people in busi- 
ness journalism. 

The business press, the part of it that I 
work for anyway, is certainly not resting on 
any laurels. I don’t know of any other print 
medium in this land that is so introspective in 
its endeavors to upgrade standards. Financial- 
ly backed by management, a core of dedicat- 
ed editors is continually undertaking a pro- 
gram of training and seminars to make sure 
all editors have the opportunity to be exposed 
to the latest trends and thoughts in journal- 
ism, business, and yes, in government too. 

Right now, at Maclean-Hunter, we have a 
series of give-and-take training sessions with 
new editors to the business. And this is part 
of my responsibility—recruitment and train- 
ing. 

Our main quest is to get the best talent that 
we can. Invariably we promote from within 
and therefore we are particularly keen to get 
talent at the junior level so that we can pre- 
pare them to take on responsible roles on our 
business publications. 

The readers of our publications are leaders 
in industry, businessmen, skilled tradesmen, 
in other words a large segment of the people 
who are providing the impetus for the future 
of this country. Our editors, in other words, 
havea big-ticket responsibility. A good busi- 
ness publication is not just a bystander of the 
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scene; it is in a real sense a participant, and 
therefore to fulfill our function to communi-| 
cate with our readers, it is essential we have 
the people who have the journalistic skills, the 
sometimes specialized background certainly 
the intellectual capacity, and the potential tc 
be able to provide leadership for Canadiar) 
industry and command its respect. In other 
words, we are not in the business of detachec| 
and aloof journalism, or irresponsible 
journalism, 
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' Therefore we are always searching for the 
best young men and women, and we are will. 
ing to pay to get them. Our starting pay rates 
for example, are better than those of the 
Toronto dailies. I certainly feel our workiae 
conditions are quite a lot better. 


At the relatively junior level, we are par: 
ticularly interested in university graduates 
and not necessarily graduates of schools o 
journalism. I can think of graduates of engi 
neering, scientific and of political scienc(| 
courses whom we have trained to combin: 
their special aptitude with their ere 
affinity with the written word. 


On a personal level, I am very pleased to bi) 
able to mention one of our two permanen 
business press editors in our Ottawa bureau 
which incidentally we overlooked mentionin; 
in our brief. We have a young man who cam 
to us straight from Carleton with a politica 
science degree. We trained him in journalism 
he worked on one of our publications, and i 
now doing a first-rate job here for many 0 
our business publications in the capital. 


The Chairman: Who is that? 


Mr. Frank Turner: Mr. Steve Duncan, wh| 
is with us tonight. 


I have to admit, however, that our searc, 
for talent is far from easy. As I have a 
tioned, we are looking for a special kind ¢ 
person, and I hasten to add, this does nc 
imply a stereotype. The young men we hir 
now, and women too, hopefully have th 
potential to adapt to our selective journalisr 
and to have the creative journalistic an 
business acumen to lead our publishing ie 
ness in the years ahead. | 


We have a series of writing tests, psych 
logical tests, and interviews, whereby at leas ‘ 
we feel we are making the right choice—fc 
both parties. I am a great believer in ethic 
hiring practices, and when young people com 
to work for us they are given a real oppo! 
tunity to develop their talents. 
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le As you probably know, there are now more 
‘schools of journalism than ever before and 
yet, as of this time, we can ascertain no 
ready-made benefits at Maclean-Hunter, with 
the possible exception of Carleton, to be fair. 
One reason for this, I think, is an overwhelm- 
ing news-newspaper- oriented approach to 
teaching journalism which is still very strong. 
Although we have attempted to communicate 
‘with some universities, it still takes two to 
tango or it used to in my day. 


_ The Chairman: Does it still, Mr. Fortier? 
. Mr. Fortier: In my book it does! 


_ Mr. Frank Turner: Then, of course, there 
are the changing attitudes of young people we 
have to understand and this is very important 
in this day and age. I repeat, we have to have 
people who can communicate with our spe- 
cialized audience. Many of the young people 
we are interested in, are probably radical by 
perception and this can be a good thing pro- 
viding we feel they can meet us half way. 
Journalism, particularly business journal- 
ism, is changing by evolvement and even the 
“veterans” realize this is a healthy and viable 
development. We must explore how we can 
help these young people we select to become 
more aware of what is realistic and what is 
unrealistic, and from our standpoint to 
encourage them so that they can help take us 
into the rapidly changing future. 
_ We go to great pains (and I think I have 
chosen the right word there) to provide our 
aspirants with basic journalism techniques. 
We stress the value of good writing and 
graphics, and above all responsibility and 
accuracy. 


- We are now, more than ever, attempting to 
Introduce the new breed to the actual busi- 
ness end of business journalism, and I mean 
administration and profit and loss aspects. For 
the sake of our business we have to have 
more journalists who will perceive greater 
frontiers and bring to the business side the 
sensitivity, the understanding, the ambition, 
the objectivity, the determination and the 
derception that the good journalist harbors in 
iis soul, and we have to do this for the 
continuation of responsible and balanced 
tommunications for the Canadian business 
community. 

' Thank you very much and I would be 
dleased to answer any questions. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. 
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Mr. George Gilmour: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask Mr. Downey to speak to the question in 
your Guidelines, which was number eight and 
which deals with the question of what is the 
prime function of our medium and then goes 
on to ask some questions about the effect of 
commercial considerations. I am sure you will 
want to ask further questions about this. Mr. 
Downey is particularly qualified to speak to 
this and I would ask him to make a brief 
statement on it. 


Mr. John Downey, Manager and Editor of 
Home Goods Retailing: Mr. Chairman, 
Honourable Senators. As Frank Turner said, I 
am speaking for myself. Mr. Craig and Mr. 
Gilmour, I am sure, will be interested in 
what I have to say. They don’t know. 


In talking about the function of the busi- 
ness press, our function is the same as any 
other medium of communication and that is 
to inform the reader. The big difference in 
our type of publishing is our specialized 
knowledge of the industries we serve, knowl- 
edge of the reader. 


We are in the fortunate position of know- 
ing the reader, knowing perhaps several hun- 
dred of our readers across the country per- 
sonally and knowing what it is that they 
want from a trade publication; what it is they 
need to know. From this knowledge that we 
gain from talking to our own readers on a 
regular basis, we evolve our prime function 
which is to provide in the case of most busi- 
ness publication, as distinct from perhaps 
technical publications, to provide them with 
factual information they can use in their own 
business. 


We start with the assumption that our 
readers are knowledgeable people in their 
own field and, therefore, we as editors have 
to be particularly careful to be experts our- 
selves in those fields because we are writing 
for the experts. As a result of this I think 
there is a trend in business publications, that 
we might see more of in all media, to shorter, 
fore factual reporting. As a result of that 
there is a trend to my type of publication, the 
tabloid newspaper. Yuo see it also with the 
growth of news page technique in magazines 
and I think we are going to see a great 
growth of news letters in this country, all 
forms of communicating with specialists in 
various fields. 


Our concern as editors now is to give the 
readers the information he needs as quickly 
as possible and leave room for what is becom- 
ing a new field for the business press and that 
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is really interpretative journalism, primarily 
interpretative stories about government and 
its activities. 


Ottawa is everybody’s partner now in busi- 
ness and I don’t know what the cause 
is—whether it is the business press’ fault or 
business’ fault, or government’s fault, but the 
businessmen don’t know enough about gov- 
ernment and what is going on here in Ottawa. 
Maybe it is our form of government, or our 
daily press perhaps, but it is a role that the 
business press sees for itself, now that it must 
take on the job of interpreting what is hap- 
pening in Ottawa, the legislation and what it 
means to an individual in a particular busi- 
ness. This is becoming more important to us. 


Maclean-Hunter realized this some years 
ago and opened the bureau in Ottawa and we 
were the first business publisher, I think, to 
do so. We now have two highly qualified 
people here that we as editors in Toronto 
depend on to a very great extent and our 
readers depend on them. I think I am going to 
tell management this too—I think we are 
going to have to add people in Ottawa, we 
are going to have to have a very substantial 
bureau in Ottawa in the very near future of 
specialists of all sorts. I think specialized 
communication in Canada is going to be abso- 
lutely vital for all forms of business and it is 
our function to supply that information. 


Now I am editor first, last and always, 
but I am also, as Manager of my publication, 
involved with all other aspects of the busi- 
ness—circulation, promotion and advertising. 
I am responsible for the revenue of the publi- 
cation. I think that is why Mr. Gilmour 
asked me here. 


Is there a problem between advertising and 
editorial in the business publications? In my 
view there is not; not today. There may have 
been before my time, I don’t know, but today 
the business editor, the good editor, is a man 
of some stature in his industry. He is dealing 
at the very senior level with major companies 
of this country. He is on committees of all 
sorts in industry. He is not the sort of man 
that would have problems on the day-to-day 
commercial considerations of perhaps undue 
pressure from advertising. I don’t think that 
exists any more for good editors in business 
publishing. 

The other thing I think is very important is 
that we have companies the size of Maclean- 
Hunter in publishing. The editors in this com- 
pany know that they have the support of the 
company when they want to do something 
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that might be controversial or might cause 
some upset with an advertiser. They know, 
with the size of the company and the finan- 
cial strength, there is no need to consider 
implications of one unhappy advertiser or 
half a dozen unhappy advertisers. I personally 
have been through this on several occasions 
and the question of advertiser reaction is 
never raised when we go into something in 
the nature of a controversy. | 


I think also that companies the size of 
Maclean-Hunter are good for smaller publish- 
ers in Canada because we set a standard of! 
this kind now that allows the newer compa- 
nies, the smaller companies, to follow along. 
They know they don’t have to knuckle under 
to an advertiser any more because the leading 
firms in the industry do not have to do so and| 


neither do they. | 


I want to echo something Mr. Turner said. I 
am very proud to be a business journalist. I 
started in the daily newspaper field quite 
some years ago and because I was interested 
in business and economic subjects I wound up 
in this field. I worked in Europe; I was a 
Canadian working for an American company) 
in England—kind of a no-man’s land. I quit 
and came back to Canada because I wanted to 
work in this country for a good strong 
Canadian company and I think I do so. Tha 
you. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Gilmour? 


Mr. Gilmour: Mr. Chairman, I would like to) 
ask Mr. Craig to speak on Guideline question 
number two which deals with the extent of 
concentration of ownership of media and per-. 
haps to also touch on some of the advantages 
that we think do accrue to multiple! 
ownership. | 


| 


Mr. J. L. Craig: Mr. Chairman, Honourable 
Senators. I hope, George, to be able to speak 
on this question but I expect there will be 
more talk about it before we are through. 
During the hearings, which have been so very) 
well reported in the newspapers, the question | 
of the dangers of monopolies acquiring con-) 
trol of communications has arisen and I have 
prepared a short statement really on our posi-. 


tion in the business press. 


| 


} 


So far as the business press is concerned, it| 
would be very difficult indeed for any one 
company to acquire a monopoly of the field of 
business communication. In addition to the 
competition which we have from other pub-| 
lishing houses and associations, we have com- 
petition of direct mail, catalogues, general 


Mass 


nagazines and the financial pages of daily 
newspapers. Even the government is compet- 
ng with us in the distribution of information 
md in many cases using reprints of the 
-naterial which we publish and which they 
| hen reprint for further distribution. 

_ Speaking for Maclean-Hunter, we would 
jot want to be the only publisher of business 
yublications in Canada and we find that gen- 
rally speaking our best publications are in 
ields where there is one or more direct com- 
_yetitor. Three out of four of all the business 
_jublications and annuals that Maclean-Hunt- 
© published were started by us. 


_The others were acquired from publishers 
_ vho wished to get out of the business or may 
ave been forced to get out of the business 
or economic reasons, 


We have discovered that our creative edi- 
ors and managers enjoy the challenge of 
ompetition and motivate themselves to put 
heir publications in the lead. We want to be 
ae first publication in each field. This is our 
_ mbition and we will never be satisfied until 
re reach that position. However, we see no 
anger of competition ever being eliminated 

1 this field. It is certainly not our policy to 
uy up competing publications and merge 
jem with our own. Where we have a sole 
- ompetitor in the field, we would prefer that 
- ympetitor to stay healthy and competitive. 


| The extent of the present degree of concen- 
vation in Canadian media is, to a large 
xtent, the result of prevailing economic 
- orees. I mentioned earlier that most of the 
ublications we have bought have been 
- rought to us by publishers who had need of 
. 

; 


ish for pending liquidation of estates and/or 

ecause of the high cost of providing neces- 

wy services was making it difficult for them 

) be profitable. A large publishing house has 

rtain in-built advantages in that it is fre- 

uently easier to attract good people. In addi- 
‘on, we can, by combining revenues of many 
_ dblications, provide superior facilities such 
} art departments, training departments, 
‘search, etc. 


I have a briefcase full of some of the recent 
‘search studies that Maclean-Hunter have 
yne which are both useful to business publi- 
tions and to Canadian business generally. 
he fact is most of our business publications 
in use them but they would probably be too 
‘pensive for any single business publication 
| provide. 


However, it is not inevitable that these 
re€s will lead to further concentration of 


a _ 
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ownership. There is still room in the business 
paper field for the small entrepreneur with a 
good idea and outstanding ability to carve a 
niche for himself in the field. Two years ago 
two or three of our young men left to estab- 
lish their own business in the business publi- 
cations field and are apparently being quite 
successful at it. While we hated to lose these 
valuable people, we were certainly pleased to 
see them attain success. 


Mr. Gilmour: Honourable senators, in my 
naivety, sitting down in my Toronto office, I 
then put down the words, “now that has got 
us warmed up” ...after being here two and a 
half days, Senator Davey, I realize none of us 
need to get warmed up, least of all you. 


Before opening ourselves for questions I 
would like to say that the business press, of 
which my division is a part, is not nearly as 
well known a medium as the other media that 
you people are being confronted with in this 
study. There are good reasons for this. Our 
particular medium appeals to a very special- 
ized group of business men and women and 
does not have the general exposure that the 
mass media has. It is my earnest belief that 
the business press has a value to Canada that 
takes second place to no other medium in this 
country. 


It has been said, you know, “what would 
you like this Committee to do for you?” as 
Mr. Campbell said today, “we really are not 
coming here asking for anything.” 


Tf I could accomplish anything out of 
having this meeting with you Senators 
tonight, it would be the hope that perhaps 
some people in Ottawa would have a greater 
realization of the vital part that business 
publications play in this country and that all 
over Canada, good things are indeed happen- 
ing because business magazines are at work 
in Canada. 


The only other thing I would like to say, 
Mr. Chairman, is that while we are open to 
any of your questions, I feel that if you can 
zero in on anything that would help us relate 
to the value of this medium, I would be most 
grateful. 


We have discussed in the last few days the 
question of circulation, postal rates to some 
great length and I and my associates will be 
glad to discuss this with you. We have made 
quite a bit of it in our brief and we would be 
glad to try and answer any questions you 
have with regard to that. Most of the things 
that have been said about the Post Office that 
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I have heard, I-am in agreement with. I 
would like to make sure we don’t get a 
further rate increase, if we can avoid it. 


We are open, sir, for your questions. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. Mr. 
Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gilmour, I will accept your 
invitation. For this medium of yours which 
you represent to be as effective as you have 
just described, must it have recourse so 
heavily on the qualified circulation method? 


Mr. Gilmour: I would question whether I 
would say it must have such recourse. I know 
whatever I am going to say is going to open 
up the whole question of qualified versus 
paid, etc. 


The Chairman: You think the worst of us, 
Mr. Gilmour. 


Mr. 


Mr. Gilmour: I am not that smart. I don’t 
learn that quickly. When you are going to 
start a magazine in the business publishing 
field, you endeavour to define a market and 
to cover it adequately. Now, that can be done 
by simply having paid circulation or by 
having qualified circulation. I recall a situa- 
tion where we had a magazine which had, in 
fact, all paid circulation and we did quite 
well with it. We got constant complaints from 
readers and people in the field that we really 
were not covering the market properly. The 
market was a market made up of about four 
thousand units and we had about two thou- 
sand copies. We were an ABC publication. We 
resigned from ABC, eventually and went on a 
qualified basis. I don’t think our publication 
has ever been more valuable to Canada since 
we did this. 


Mr. Fortier: Is it, in fact, reaching more 
than two thousand of your market now? 


Fortier: He has been here two days. 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sorry, that was a very 
badly phrased question. It is obviously reach- 
ing, from a penetration point, your total 
market but is it being read any more than it 
was when it was on an all-paid circulation 
basis? 


Mr. Gilmour: Well, to be honest with you, 
in those days we were not as effective in 
research into readership as we are today. We 
know from our readership studies being done 
today this publication in effect is one of the 
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best read business magazines in Canada. It is 
going to the graphic arts field and its reader- 
ship is very high. I don’t know quite what it 
was ten or fifteen years ago when it was an 
ABC paper. | 


Mr. Fortier: Can you attempt to explain to 
the Committee why you must give most of 
your publications away for them to be trolly) 
appreciated? | 


Mr. Gilmour: I don’t think you must give 
them away to be truly appreciated. I feel this 
way about business magazines. I think Wil) 
Rogers once said, “numbers don’t mean noth. 
ing. It’s people that count.” It is capturing, if 
is defining the audience and then producing 
an editorial product good enough that people 
will read it and not know nor care whether 
they are getting it free or not. This puts < 
tremendous amount of responsibility on the 
integrity of the publisher, I admit. 


Mr. Fortier: Why surely you would have tc 
apply that statement also to good consume! 
magazines? | 


Mr. Gilmour: I am not an experiencec| 
person in the consumer magazine field. : 


Mr. Fortier: Do you read them? . 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you read them if yo 
didn’t have to pay for them? 


Mr. Gilmour: I read them when I din’ 
have to pay for them and I read them when | 
do pay for them, if they are good magazines. 


Mr. Fortier: Who makes that value judg 
ment? You as the reader. Not the publisher? 


Mr. Gilmour: That is right. 


Mr. Fortier: So if a good business magazin 
was being offered to the reader for a fift: 
cent consideration rather than being maile: 
to him for free, he would apply your reason 
ing and he would go out and buy it? 


Mr. Gilmour: Now, of course, you are get 
ting me into the economics of the probler 
Really, of course, it costs more than fift, 
cents to get a fellow to pay fifty cents for 
magazine. It becomes a question of whethe 
that is a good way to do business; when yo’ 
are not really convinced in your heart afte 
thirty years in the publishing business that } 
makes a difference. 

Mr. Fortier: You are convinced in you 
heart—as Mr. Barry Goldwater used + 
say.. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
a 
| 
| 
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| Mr. Gilmour: Oh Lord! 


Mr. Fortier: “In your heart you know he is 
right”...you are convinced in your heart this 
is the best and most effective way of reaching 
your individual markets? 


_. Mr. Gilmour: Absolutely. 


Mr. Craig: In connection with the American 
publications, which happen to be my 
responsibility, we found ourselves in a com- 
petitive situation several years ago where we 
had an ABC publication with, I think, fifteen 
thousand circulation and the lion’s share of 
the advertising market. A competitive publi- 
cation came along and got twenty thousand 
with controlled circulation and we had one 
devil of a job trying to sell this publication to 
the advertisers) because of the difference in 
circulation. Everybody knew ours was ABC 
and theirs was unpaid. The advertisers didn’t 
sare. Now these advertisers are pretty hard- 
ooiled businessmen; they are spending a lot 
of their money on these publications and I 
suspect if they thought they were not being 
read, they would not spend their money 
there. 


Mr. Fortier: That is a very telling point, 
yes. 


Mr. Craig: In a sense I couldn’t really 
ylame them. You get in a competitive situa- 
jon; it was extremely expensive for us to 
levelop a paid circulation in a business publi- 
‘ation field. This is a field where you have 
mall units or large units but spread across 
hree thousand miles of geography and you 
re only going to get a few subscriptions in 
‘ach place. It is not unusual in the American 
jusiness publications, in a competitive situa- 


_ion, to pay as much as twenty to twenty-five 
_follars more than the revenue they get for 
ach subscription in this field. In this particu- 


ar publication that I telling you about we 
_ vere spending something like thirty thousand 


; 


ollars more than our revenue for circulation. 
Ve changed that. We spent that thirty thou- 
and dollars on improving editorial quality 
nd we have a better circulation and did not 
ave to go out and reach for the lower eche- 
os of readership. We could pick the best and 
iven the control to the advertisers, which 
ney wanted. There was no waste. 


Mr. Fortier: The comment I would make: I 

Ippose you could do the same with a con- 

umer magazine. Instead of having Maclean’s 

vith a million circulation, you could have a 

maller circulation but the advertiser could 
214415 
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know that the magazine is being circulated in 
those homes where he likes to penetrate. 


Mr. Craig: I am inclined to agree with you. 
We have looked at this as was mentioned this 
afternoon. In the consumer field there seems 
to be a difference. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you any publications in 
Canada which have control circulation and 
which are competing with a magazine that is 
offered for money? 


Mr. Craig: I don’t think so. 


Mr. Gilmour: I am trying to think of some. 
My mind immediately goes to Association 
Publications which do get money in a sense 
for their publications, but I don’t think we 
have any that we are competing with them. 
From their point of view, by the way, there 
are few business magazines in the world any 
more that are operating on anything but 
qualified circulation. 


Mr. Fortier: Where did that originate in the 
world—qualified distribution? 


Mr. Gilmour: Mr. Craig could perhaps 
answer that. I think it was in the United 
States. 


Mr. Craig: That is right. 


Senator Langlois: You talked about 
Associations. Would you elaborate on that? 


Mr. Gilmour: What I meant by that is there 
are publications produced by Associations and 
the publication is paid a subscription amount 
out of the membership that the company or 
the person takes in the Association. 


Senator Langlois: Included in the member- 
ship? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. You pay thirty dollars 
and you get a five dollar subscription to a 
magazine included. That is the answer, sir. 


The Chairman: The question I asked Mr. 
Craig was, “about what year in the United 
States did this commence?” His answer was, 
“1930 approximately”. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Turner, you spoke in your 
verbal presentation earlier about the deterio- 
ration of standards in journalism. I presume 
you are referring to daily newspapers? 


Mr. Turner: A special segment of daily 
newspapers. This is not an all’embracing 
statement. It is an opinion of mine. I think it 
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would particularly apply to what could be copy around off the machine and give it tc 


called in this country the small-town news- 
paper. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you explain what you 
mean by “deterioration of the standards in 
journalism”’’? 


Myr. Turner: Mind you this is a topic that 
one could talk about for a long time. As I 
look back in my own experience, the charac- 
ter, to a certain degree, has been taken out of 
small-town newspapers. We have a considera- 
ble difficulty in our recruiting when we look 
for people from small-town newspapers, to 
get any quality whatsoever. I would say in a 
sense that one reason for this would be cer- 
tainly more mechanization than there used to 
be. Another reason would be the disappear- 
ance—I think this is the right word—of the 
old-time editor, the task master. 


The small daily newspaper is, from a jour- 
nalist’s standpoint, a very cheaply-run opera- 
tion, that by and large will attract only third 
or fourth-rate quality, certainly with no 
training undertaken. In that sense, what is 
written in these publications is quite frankly, 
sometimes complete and utter trash. I can 
very briefly give you an example. Two weeks 
ago I was invited to talk—I won’t mention 
any names—to a community college and the 
local daily newspaper was cited as an exame 
ple, not only by the instructor but by the 
pupils, as an example of what a newspaper 
should not be. 


The Chairman: What was the daily news- 
paper, Mr. Turner? There is no reason why 
you should not say so. It would be helpful to 
us. 


Mr. Turner: The college was in Oshawa. 
The Chairman: That narrows it down. 


Mr. Turner: I have seen this in my own 
experience. It is very difficult to define, except 
one can see it, if one reads newspapers from 
the point of view of being a journalist. You 
can see the complete lack of editing; you can 
see very bad headlines; you can see what I 
call a “composing room newspaper’. I have 
actually worked on a newspaper where the 
editors were not even allowed in the compos- 
ing room and where, in fact, the paper was 
made up by the compositor. The door was 
shut. I worked on another daily newspaper 
where the news editor—believe it or not—I 
am not that old so it is not that long ago— 
where the news editor’s job was to take the 


the compositors to set. / 


Senator Langlois: How many such small. 


town dailies do we have in Canada? Fe] 

Mr. Turner: I can only relate to my owr 
experience in these specific instances. I feel in| 
my search for talent, in the people that wi 
interview, the difficulty that we have becausi, 
quite often we would love to get people whi 
have some experience, that would be in effec’ 
ready-made to put on one of our publicatianel 
but we are having great difficulty. I have t 
admit that we try to be very selective. I men’ 
tioned that we try to go after the best people) 
There is no shortage of people, there is ; 
shortage of quality, and, therefore, in recen 
years we have turned, almost by compulsion 
to the universities. This is not the only 
reason. 


Mr. Fortier: It seems to me the faults whic! 
you have listed are not due entirely ti 
increased mechanism within the newspaper 


Mr. Turner: No, not entirely. Let us put i 
this way. Many daily newspapers are serve’ 
now by the teletype, that is copy coming i 
straight from the Canadian Press from Toron) 
to and it comes in in typed form. Now yo’ 
have instructions essentially not to touch thi: 
You really can’t edit it because if you star 
fooling around it is going to cost so much © 
line. In this sense there is no editing as sucl 
The editing has been taken away from val 


local level. 


Mr. Fortier: What about the big-tow 
newspapers? How are the standards in jour 
nalism? How have they held up there? | 

Mr. Turner: Once again there is a gre: 
variance in my personal opinion. I think the 
certainly in Toronto I have personal opinior 
as to one, two, three. | 


| 

The Chairman: Could we have thos: 
please? We have even had that from M 
Basset! | 


Mr, Turner: I have worked with Mr. Basse 
yes. My choice would be the Toronto Sta’ 
Telegram, and Globe and Mail. . 
The Chairman: In that order? | 
Mr. Turner: Yes. 


The Chairman: Why would you put th 
Globe and Mail behind the Star an 
Telegram? | 


Mass 


_. Mr. Turner: I have worked: for. a time at 
the Globe. and Mail and these are all personal 
opinions, of course, but it seems to me to be a 
‘paper that relies to a very great degree on 
foreign news service. It is a paper that I feel 
_is without sensitivity and without feeling of 
excitement. I believe in exciting journalism 
‘and when I pick up a paper, I like to feel that 
by doing this I am not going through a ritual 
but that there is something there to read, that 
‘I like, that is written with a certain character 
‘and verve. I don’t detect this, you see, in the 


Globe and Mail. 


! The Chairman: Do you attempt to apply 
‘that principle to business books? 


Mr. Turner: Yes, we do. I am not going to 
‘say it is always successful. Every journalistic 
business is suffering to a certain degree from 
a shortage of talent. At Maclean-Hunter 
nobody is going to claim—there is no heaven 
‘on earth—nobody is going to claim that all 
our editors are first rate, but at least we are 
trying to do so. It is our belief that the busi- 
ness press, just because it is the business 
press, certainly does not have to be dull or 
without a sense of life or without any sen- 
sitivity. It has to appeal to people just the 
same, except that it is a specialized audience. 


The Chairman: Mr. Turner, we asked you 
to rate the Toronto newspapers in descending 
order. I could ask you to—but I hasten to add 
that I am not going to—I am going to ask a 
question but I am not going to follow it up 
with the question you might expect. Would it 
be possible for you to list the business publi- 
cations at Maclean-Hunter in descending 
order? I am not going to ask you to do it, but 
could that be done? 


Mr. Turner: As a matter of fact we have 
in-company competition that gives us a pretty 
fair idea on an annual basis in various 
categories. 


The Chairman: Let me throw a bit of a 
curve at you—then the standard is not uni- 
formally high? 


| Mr. Turner: Well, I think it is uniformally 
righ. 


The Chairman: I am a little unfair to you 
there. There is a variance in standards? 


‘Mr. Turner: Absolutely. Of course, this 
would apply to any segment of society. It 
would apply to radio, to television. It applies 
‘0 sports. there are some better than others. 
This is very true. We have a very high ratio. 
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The Chairman: It even applies to the 
Senate, Mr. Craig says! 


Mr. Turner: Yes, let him say it! Yes, this is 
true. We have absolutely first-class journal- 
ists, unsurpassed journalists, I am proud to 
say, in our business. On the other hand, we 
have journalists who still have a lot to learn. 


The Chairman: I am trespassing on your 
period, Mr. Fortier, but could I ask Mr. Gil- 
mour perhaps a somewhat related question. I 
would like to quote from the statement you 
make, which was referred to me, in the May 
19th, 1969, issue of Marketing. George Gil- 
mour, Vice-President, Maclean-Hunter Busi- 
ness Publications is quoted as follows: 


“This question, ‘Are there [editors] 
underpaid second-class people?’ is a very 
worrisome one to me. I am inclined to 
feel that rather than stemming from our 
public, our advertisers, or our market- 
places, it stems internally from the edi- 
tors themselves.” 


Would you comment on this Mr. Gilmour? 


Mr. Gilmour: I would not like to look at it. 
I am rather ashamed the way it was worded 
after all that talk about journalism. 


The Chairman: I was going to say it might 
be the publication, but I realize that it is one 
of your publications, so I can’t say it is one of 
the publications. 


Mr. Gilmour: I think what I am trying to 
say there, Senator Davey, is I was not sure 
that the outside world necessarily had the 
impression that our editorial people were—I 
think it was said here—‘“second-class citi- 
zens”; and I hate to say that. 


The Chairman: I was the one who raised 
the question yesterday and I raised it because 
of this particular reference. 


Mr. Gilmour: I think I am trying to say it is 
not necessarily so, that the outside world has 
this impression at all. It was something that 
tended to come from within the editorial 
group of people themselves. What I suppose I 
was saying, in a terrible way, is that people 
had to lift themselves up by their own boot 
straps—we become about as good as we try 
to become. I suppose I was making the fatal 
mistake of trying to preach between the lines. 
I am not sure. 


The Chairman: Well, perhaps I could read 
something else that you said in the same quo- 
tation. It related to underpayment: ‘‘As far as 
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Senator Langlois: Mr. Gilmour, what is 
your experience regarding French language 
journalists or editors? 


Mr. Gilmour: Do you mean are we able 
tOme 


Senator Langlois: Are you having difficulty 
as compared to English speaking? 


Mr. Gilmour: No. I would think actually, 
no. It is a little more simple, a little easier 
than hiring in the English language field. I am 
not sure I know why. We don’t have much 
turn-over at all in our French language publi- 
cations. I would like to think it is 
because we have a good atmosphere and a 
good publication for those people to work on. 
The turnover is not high and we do not have 
a great deal of trouble getting good people. 


Senator Langlois: Do you feel you have as 
much of a choice of talent as you do with 
your English speaking editors? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fortier: Do they respond to the apti- 
tude tests as well as the English 
speaking Canadians? 


Mr. Gilmour: If you use the words, “as 
‘well”, Mr. Fortier, lots of editorial people, 
being independent people, have not respon- 
ded—yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I am curious about the apti- 
tude tests. What is the nature of it? 


Mr. Gilmour: Really, it is just a series of 
psychological tests which tend to point up the 
fact that the person has the peculiar qualities 
of succeeding in our business. It is not an 
intelligence test. These are very helpful things 
in helping us to develop people. It shows 
where you can give people aid, where they 
will take encouragement. Some people need a 
couple of pats on the head instead of one. 


Mr. Fortier: Do your top executives take 
them also to find out if they have been in the 
right division all along? 


Mr. Gilmour: I think we have at one time 
or another. 


Mr. Fortier: Your ten French publications, 
if my memory serves me right, all have Eng- 
lish sister magazines with one exception 
Wid Che Siens 


Mr. Gilmour: Québec Industriel. 
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Mr. Fortier: Can you tell us the degree o 
co-operation which there is between the Eng 
lish and French sister publications? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. Each of our French lan 
guage magazines has its own French languagi 
editor. The publications have a very loos 
working arrangement, that they will point uJ 
areas of editorial coverage they come across 
that might be helpful to the other. I brough 
along with me four copies I would be glad t 
leave on record. One is the magazine Béti 
ment and Canadian Building which would b 
its parallel. The others are the Canadiai 
Automotive Trade and Revue-Moteur, whic! 
again fall into that category. 


An examination of those, and they are typi 
cal, will show you in effect there is very littl, 
in each one that is similar. The editors hav! 
gone their own particular path that particula' 
month. That is the month of January. We tr 
and encourage, as a matter of fact, co-opera’ 
tion where it pays off; but we realize there il 
a great need to produce a magazine in th| 
province of Quebec which is truly fo 
Quebecois. 


; 

Mr. Fortier: I am reminded of the state! 
ment by one of your colleagues on th’ 
Maclean-Hunter board recently which wal 
given much publicity which had to do wit 
Le Magazine Maclean, which according to thi 
gentleman who was before us this afternoor) 
was to become a mere translation of the Eng) 
lish magazine. ; 


Have you ever sought to enforce a simila, 
policy within your division? { 


Mr. Gilmour: No, sir. 


| 

The Chairman: I am confused at the crypti 
question. I am not sure of the reference yo) 
were making. Gr 


Mr. Fortier: Well, when Mr. Cardinal—nc 
the Minister, but the other Cardinal—Mari 
Cardinal, who was the editor of Le Magazin 
Maclean, when he left, one of his publicize) 
complaints was that he was told by M) 
McEachern that from thereon in, in order t| 
save on the cost of. the publication, th 
French magazine would use translations ¢ 
the English articles published in Macleaw 
Right? 


Mr. Gilmour: That is what was reportet 


The Chairman: I don’t think Mr. Gilmot 
can... ; : 


j 
| 
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_ Mr. Gilmour: The question was whether I 
y _have taken that same position and the answer 
i No, sir”. 


__ Mr. Fortier: Mr. Downey, you stated that a 
good business editor is a man of some stature 
| -in his industry. Does that make him a prime 
candidate for a job within the industry? 
| Mr. Downey: Often. 

_ Mr. Fortier: How often has that happened? 
How many offers have you had? 


| Mr. Downey: A number. 


' Mr. Fortier: Maybe I should direct the 
question to Mr. Gilmour. Have you lost many 
good editors to industry? Can you really be 
competitive, when it comes to salary, with 
industry? 


Mr. Gilmour: I can’t think of any we have 
lost to industry. I can think of some we have 
lost to the province of Ontario. 

Mr. Craig: To Associations, for example. 
__ Mr. Gilmour: It is not the type of thing that 
happens frequently enough. I am not con- 
scious of it. Really I think, perhaps as you do, 
that anybody who is good in their business is 
going to be offered jobs. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask Mr. 

owney a question. This applies a little indi- 
rectly to Mr. Fortier’s question. I don’t mean 
to be unkind, Mr. Downey, in asking this 
question so I hope you will accept it in the 
Spirit in which it is meant. You said at the 
beginning that neither Mr. Craig nor Mr. Gil- 
mour know what you are going to say. I am 
sure they didn’t, but surely they must have 
had a somewhat relaxed feeling. I am sure 
they didn’t expect you to say anything out- 
andish or anything that was going to embar- 
‘ass Maclean-Hunter. 


| Mr. Downey: I don’t know, Senator, what 
chey expect. I suppose they don’t. They know 
ne; they know I like working there; they 
snow my attitude to the company. 


| Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gilmour, most of your 
dublications, or many of your publications, 
are in competition with Southam Business 
ublications. Will you please tell us in a few 
vords how keen the competition is between 
Vaclean-Hunter and Southam. 


} 


Mr. Gilmour: Well, the competition on all 
Jur publications, whether it is really with 
Southam or National Business or other publi- 
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cation houses is keen, because I think we are 
reasonably progressive and aggressive people. 
That is bias I have perhaps but I don’t quite 
know how to say to you how keen it is. How 
do you describe it... 


Mr. Fortier: I didn’t want to ask the ques- 
tion in a negative sense. 


Mr. Gilmour: I suppose I should be wise 
and say, “yes, keen as hell’. 


Mr. Craig: He could tell you how Many 
pages of advertising they all carry every 
month. 


Mr. Fortier: When was the last time you set 
up a publication in competition with one of 
Southam’s? 


Mr. Gilmour: The one that was mentioned 
this morning, Heavy Construction News, is 
perhaps a reasonably good example of what I 
think you are driving at anyway. Pardon me 
for begging the question. Southam company 
has had a traditional position in the construc- 
tion field—that has been the flag ship or 
something of this sort. We felt there was a 
need for a publication such as we conceived 
in the heavy construction field and we moved 
in that field in competition to them. 


Senator Langlois: Would you say you sank 
a flag ship? 


Mr. Gilmour: No, sir, I would not go so far 
as to say that. 


Mr. Fortier: How long would you carry a 
publication which was in competition with a 
good Southam periodical, but which was 
losing money? How long would you carry it 
before you decided that you had to eat 
humble pie and close it? 


Mr. Gilmour: I don’t honestly think that we 
have a publication where Southam have a 
good publication and we don’t have as equal- 
ly a good one—so the situation does not arise. 


Mr. Fortier: Let us assume two good publi- 
cations but one which is being better received 
by the reader in that particular market or 
industry. How long would you carry it before 
you decided you had to fold? How long would 
you carry at a loss? 


Mr. Gilmour: Probably too long. We have 
carried publications at losses for ten years. 


The Chairman: Are you carrying on there? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. 
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The Chairman: Well, you go. ahead. 
Mr. Fortier: No, you go ahead. 


The Chairman: .This is uncharacteristically 
generous, Mr. Fortier! 


Mr. Fortier: I am tired tonight! ! 


The Chairman: You were here this morn- 
ing, George, when we talked about the closing 
of the four publications by Maclean-Hunter 
and Southam: 

An article in Marketing reads in part: 
“Southam’s Heating, Plumbing, Air Con- 
ditioning and the French language coun- 
terpart, L’Entrepreneur en Plomberie 
Chauffage, will service subscribers and 
take over the advertising contracts of the 
Maclean-Hunter publications. “In the 
same way, Maclean-Hunter’s School 
Progress will take over from School 
Administration and its related mail ser- 
vices. Another M-H publication, Design 
Engineering, will take over from Product 
Design & Value Engineering.” 


That was a very satisfactory arrangement 
for both Maclean-Hunter and Southam. We 
put this question this morning to Mr. Daly: 
who made the phone call to initiate the 
arrangement? | 


Do you remember? 

Mr. Gilmour: I don’t. 

The Chairman: I find it rather amazing... 
Mr. Gilmour: I honestly don’t. 


The Chairman: I am sure you honestly 
don’t. 


Mr. Craig: Mr. Gilmour doesn’t know who 
called because I received the phone call. 


Senator Sparrow: I am glad we got that 
clear. 


The Chairman: Would you agree that upon 
reading this particular article, which is from 
Marketing, can you understand why some 
person, who like me is naive—and I say that 
advisedly in terms of many things, but par- 
ticularly in terms of the business press, would 
genuinely and sincerely question the degree 
of competition in the industry? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes, I can understand that. 


-The Chairman:. Well, that same sentiment 
which I am trying to express no doubt moti- 
vated Mr. Fortier’s question in asking about 
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the degree of competition. Do you believe thi 
competition with Southam in the area of thi 


business press is as keen as it could be? | 


Mr. Gilmour: Oh, yes. I would hate it to ge 
too much keener. Again, Senator Davey, | 
“as keen as it could be’... I don’t know hoy 
keen it could get. It gets back to the question) 
I am saying it is keen. If you are trying ti 
find out whether there is any sort of lack 0} 
competition, because we are regarded as twi 
major companies in the field, then I think thi 
answer is categorically, ‘‘no’’. 

The Business Publications Division 0, 
Maclean-Hunter, without sounding pompous 
as is not generally recognized, is not one o 
two large publishing houses in Canada. Ou 
company is larger and they are trying to ge) 
all our business away as hard as they can. 


The Chairman: It might be useful at thi 
point to put the business press in perspective 
There are five hundred and ten publications. — 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


The Chairman: How many are Maclean 
Hunter’s? 


Mr. Gilmour: Sixty-eight Maclean-Hunter 
forty-eight Southam; eighteen National Busi 
ness Publications; thirteen Secombe House 
sixty-six other Canadian publishers produce: 
one or more for a total of one hundred an: 
ten. The additional ones are one man, on 
publication houses. 


| 
i 
| 
i] 
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The Chairman: So Maclean-Hunter has | 
rather commanding position in the industry) 
For example, we talked yesterday to th 
Business Press Association and the Busines 
Press Editors’ Association. If for some rea) 
son—and this is a hypothetical question—i 
Maclean-Hunter decided it was going to with 
draw support, presumably those organization) 
would collapse? 


Mr. Gilmour: I would not say they woul: 
necessarily, but I think they might miss us. | 


The Chairman: It might be like the posta 
rates, the last straw? 


Mr. Gilmour: Might be. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, do you have | 
question? 


Mr. Fortier: Would the Canadian readin 
public be less well served if there was n 
competition between publications? 


Mr. Gilmour: I don’t think so. 


The Chairman: I was going to ask Mr. 
‘Craig the same question. You say, “a monopo- 
ly in the business press would be difficult to 
imagine”. Would you think it desirable? 

[ 

_ Mr. Craig: As a matter of fact my principle 
joy in life is to beat my competition. This is 
almost a joke amongst the people at Maclean- 
Hunter. We are really extremely competitive 
and in this area here I can remember that we 
started Electrical Contractor—we purchased 
Electrical Contractor and Maintenance Super- 
visor which is going into their field again and 
we took great delight in making our publica- 
tion the biggest paper in the electrical field in 
a few years’ time. They started a paper in 
competition with us a few weeks after we 
went into the field. 


The Chairman: Implicit in this question is 
not that there is anything collusive but why 
lid you not bid for Hugh C. MacLean Publi- 
rations? That was a good old company, a 
substantial company in the industry. 


_ Mr. Craig: I think I commented on this: we 
jon’t buy up competition. If there were 
ndividual publications of theirs that were for 
jale that didn’t compete with our own, we 
would be interested in buying them, but we 
would not be interested in buying their Furni- 
‘ure & Furnishings, for example. We would 
drefer to be competitive. We feel we do a 
yetter job in fields with one or more 
‘competition. 


Mr. Gilmour: I was not in my present posi- 
ion at the time and I am not sure of the 
validity, but what I heard at that time, I 
‘ecall hearing our Chairman of the Board 
nake the comment that it would not be a 
‘ealthy thing for Canada if we purchased the 
Tugh C. Maclean publications. 


Mr. Craig: There is another example: some- 
ime ago the Wallace Publishing Company 
vas for sale and Wallace approached me and 
sked me if we wanted to buy it. I said, “no. I 
vil buy certain publications”, which I 
utlined, which would not be competitive 
ublications to our own. He first of all didn’t 
vant to have any part of this and then even- 
ually came back and asked, “if you are inter- 
sted, would you make a deal?” We eventual- 
y resolved the problem by buying the 
ompany jointly. Southam bought the office 
quipment publication. We had an office 
quipment paper and we didn’t want that. 
outham went into competition with us. We 
on’t believe in buying competition. 
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Mr. Turner: Could I just say that from the 
editor’s standpoint, the competition is the 
spice of life. 


The Chairman: I am sure it is. It causes me 
to ask—perhaps you are not in the position to 
do so, Mr. Turner—but why would you not 
open up in competition to all Southam publi- 
cations? Why give them a free run in some? 


Mr. Turner: I don’t know that we do. 


The Chairman: I think you do. I think we 
have a list somewhere. I am sure there are 
some areas. 


Mr. Fortier: Why don’t you have farm pub- 
lications, for example? 


Mr. Craig: We did have one and decided it 
was not for us. 


Mr. Fortier: Why? 


Mr. Craig: We had a bad experience with 
it. It was before my time. 


Mr. Fortier: Why don’t you have any labor 
publications? 


Mr. Craig: If you can give us a viable 
suggestion on one... I don’t know why we 
haven’t got one. 


The Chairman: The point is, Mr. Turner 
has suggested competition is good for editors. 
Why not start one in competition? 


Mr. Gilmour: In most cases Southam or 
ourselves have competition in fields. 


The Chairman: Do you have a Southam list 


of publications, please? Thank you. Mr. 
Fortier? 
Mr. Fortier: Mr. Craig has just explained 


how you had one farm _ publication but 
dropped it. I see that in 1964 you ceased 
publishing Hardware Merchandising? 


Mr. Gilmour: No. 

Mr. Fortier: You did not? 

Mr. Gilmour: No. 

Mr. Fortier: I am sorry, my information is 
wrong. Did you cease publishing Canadian 


Market Data in 1964? 


Mr. Gilmour: 
did. 


Well, yes, you can say we 


Mr. Fortier: I wanted to pick one and ask 
for your reasons why you ceased publication. 
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Mr. Gilmour: I would be glad to give you 
another example, too. In the case of Canadian 
Market Data, because of the nature of the 
editorial material being produced in that pub- 
lication, it was felt the publication would be 
best merged with the Financial Post Survey of 


Markets. There was a_ duplication of 
information. 
Mr. Fortier: And Stationery and Office 
Products? 


Mr. Gilmour: We stopped because it was an 
impossible field to make a profit at after 
many years of losses. 


Mr. Forter: 
economics? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: 
Plomberie. 


Purely a question of 


Climatisation, Chauffagé et 


Mr. Gilmour: The same thing. 
Mr. Fortier: Electrotech. 


Mr. Gilmour: Electrotech. I don’t believe 
we ever published really. It was one of the 
publications which we purchased from Gabri- 
el Marchand along with Québec Industriel. 
We may have published one issue. We didn’t 
feel that the field was large enough. 


Mr. Fortier: Without expanding much more 
on this question, when you ceased publication 
if was always for an economic reason? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes; or perhaps after looking 
at a field as intimately as you do when you 
get involved, you begin to realize you made a 
poor decision so you cease publishing. 


Mr. Fortier: What about the reverse side of 
the medal, a new publication? How are you 
motivated into starting a new publication? 
Do you have people in your division who do 
this sort of market survey? 


Mr. Gilmour: I am glad you asked this 
question. To answer the last question first, I 
think that senior people in the division—Mr. 
Craig has been involved in the conception of 
many publications and I have been involved 
in the conception of quite a number and so 
have others who are in our company. We 
have just started a magazine called Canadian 
Datasystéms. I believe it is now in its third or 
fourth issue and this is a publication serving 
those people in Canada who have need to 
apply data processing machinery to their 
businesses. | 
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You go about finding out about a field like 
this from clues you pick up as you go arounc 
the marketplace. Of course, you keep yow 
eyes open to what is happening in other coum 
tries, the United States and Britain. You ge 
to the point where people say to you, —— 
don’t you bring out a magazine in the datz 
processing field?” We probably turned dowr 
more magazines that are suggested than bs 
start. A lot of people come to us and want us 
to start a magazine—the ceramic field is on 
that I can remember turning down. You gx 
out and do an investigation in the market: 
place to find out if it is a viable idea and you 
budget an amount and get people togethe 
and go to work. 


Mr. Fortier: When you make an investiga, 
tion you must consider the advertising angle? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


Of course. 


! 
| 
. 
Mr. Fortier: | 
| 
| 
/ 


Mr. Gilmour: ee 


Mr. Fortier: Does that weigh very henna 
in the decision you eventually take? 


| 

Mr. Gilmour: Yes. If the publication is no 
going to be a profitable publication, it is no 
going to be a very necessary publication. 


Mr. Foriier: Do you seek a definite assur) 
ance of a certain level of advertising befor 
you decide to start publishing? 


Mr. Gilmour: If we can get any such assur) 
ance, we are glad to have it. We have starte 
publications with a very little assurance, 0! 
with some assurance. | 


Mr. Fortier: Within your existing publica 
tions, what is the ratio of advertising to new 
or editorial content? 


Mr. Gilmour: The way we look at it, a 
explained today, is that in almost any fiel\ 
there is a minimum requirement in terms 0 
editorial space and when you start a maga 
zine you have to commit yourself to that kin: 
of editorial requirement or not. Now thi) 
varies from publication to publication but b> 
and large I would say that our ratio run 
between forty-five to fifty-five per cent eithe 
way. 

However, I am not one of those that neces) 
sarily feels that the ratio of editorial materia 
should go up just because more advertisin, 
lineage comes in. In the business press 
advertising lineage, itself, can be an impor 
tant reader-interest area. You can get maga 
zines where there is material produced just t 
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fill editorial pages, where you get an excess of 
.material. The writing has not been tight 
‘enough. I don’t think I am saying this very 
_well. 


__ Mr. Fortier: Is this what you call news hole 
‘in the daily newspapers? 


_| Mr. Gilmour: I don’t know. 

| 

Mr. Turner: You mean filler material. 

_| Mr, Fortier: This is what Mr Gilmour is 

‘talking about. Would you tell us, Mr. Downey, 
what your experience is in your own maga- 
zine. Do you feel there is an excessive weight 
‘of advertising material in Home Goods 
Retailing? 


' Mr. Downey: No, sir, I don’t think an 
excessive rate. We are a tabloid newspaper 
which has problems a little different than on 
a magazine. We run fifty per cent editorial 
every issue and sometimes, in the small 
issues, a good deal more than fifty per cent. I 
want more advertising, not only from the 
revenue point of view but for the reader. 
Good business advertising, remember, is 
going to businessmen who read that advertis- 
ing and is as important as the editorial con- 
tent. In my field, the merchandising field, the 
- product is being advertised to retailers who 
will look at the advertising from their own 
interests, can they make a profit on it? So the 
ads are very, very important to us. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Is that a valid statement in all 
business publications that advertising is just 
as important to the reader as the editorial 
content? 


Mr. Downey: Yes, I think on most of them. 


Senator Langlois: Have you ever conducted 
surveys which were read most—editorial or 
advertising? 


_ Mr. Gilmour: Yes, we have conducted, I 
Suppose in the last ten years, readership stud- 
es on both readership of advertising and 
readership of editorial and the relative differ- 
mce of readership in the beginning, in the 
end, or in the middle of the magazine; and 
he editorial usually rates a little higher, but 
very close to the advertising. 


_ The Chairman: If I may, before you put the 
lext question—I am aware that Senator Spar- 
‘ow is waiting to ask some questions—but at 
‘bout this time we normally break for a few 
ninutes. I am not going to break now, but I 
vould like to try and adjourn at ten o’clock. 
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If the reporter can go through, I would like to 
carry on with that adjournment in mind. 

I will pass to Senator Sparrow and return 
to you, Mr. Fortier. 


Senator Petten: Could I ask 


question? 


just one 


The Chairman: Is it a supplementary? 


Senator Petten: Yes. Mr. Gilmour, you have 
been asked about the competition between 
yourself and Southam. Do you not have com- 
petition from the other people in the field? 


Mr. Gilmour: Other media? 


Senator Peitien: 
tions? 


Other business publica- 


Mr. Gilmour: Other business publications— 
there are other publishing houses, yes. Of 
course, we do. We have some good competi- 
tors here tonight who are not from Southam. 
Yes, there are other competitors. 


The Chairman: I think Mr. Craig wants to 
add something on the question of competition. 


Mr. Craig: Mr. Fortier asked the question, 
why don’t we compete with Southam Publica- 
tions where we are not competing? I looked 
over the list and there are about four publica- 
tions in fields that we would like to be in. We 
are not in them basically because there is 
more than one publication serving that field 
and we feel that two publications is probably 
as much as that field can justify. We have a 
public relations angle. If we move into the 
field with all our research and the weight of 
our organization, the chances are somebody is 
going to get put out of business. It will be 
expensive in the first place and not desirable. 
We would far rather wait and find the oppor- 
tunity of buying a publication in that field. As 
a matter of fact, in at least one of the fields, 
the situation is changing and we will be prob- 
ably announcing a new publication to com- 
pete with one of the Southam publications. 


The Chairman: Do you want to make the 
announcement now? 

I apologize to Senator Sparrow. It is a long 
time he has been waiting. 


Senator Sparrow: How many of your publi- 
cations belong to the Canadian Business Press 
Association? 


Mr. Gilmour: All of them. 


Senator Sparrow: That is sixty-eight? 
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Mr. Gilmour: All the business publications 
are members, yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Southam and yourselves 
have ninety out of a total of one hundred and 
thirty-two memberships? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: I think if you did drop 
out, it would be quite a shock to the Associa- 
tion, as the Chairman suggested. What is the 
circulation per year of your magazines? 


Mr. Gilmour: We have it in the brief here. 


Senator Sparrow: You have the “per 


issue” in the brief. 


Mr. Gilmour: That’s right, we do have. I am 
afraid I am in the same position as were the 
people this afternoon. 


The Chairman; Mr. Mansfield? 


Mr. George Mansfield, Manager, Canadian 
Business Press: It worked out to twelve times 
the circulation per issue so it probably applies 
to your group. 


Mr. Gilmour: Our circulation is in the 
neighbourhood of five hundred and twelve 
thousand per issue. You would have to find 
out how many weeklys and monthlys. 


Senator Sparrow: You figure five hundred 
and seventy-six thousand in your brief. 


Mr. Gilmour: Right. 


Senator Sparrow: So it would be ten or 
twelve times. 


Mr. Gilmour: I guess you are looking at 
about seven million. Does that make sense? 


Senator Sparrow: Your advertising revenue, 
would you be prepared to give us that figure? 


Mr. Gilmour: I think you have that in the 
confidential information. 


Senator Sparrow: You are not prepared to 
give that tonight? 


Mr. Gilmour: No, sir. 


Senator Sparrow: Your principals were 
here today and said they would like to see the 
retention of the status quo as far as the publi- 
cation is concerned of Time and Reader’s 
Digest. 


In the Southam presentation it appeared, to 
me at least, that they were not quite as happy 
with: Time and Reader’s Digest, particularly 
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Time, still publishing in Canada. They sug: | 
gested at least a million dollars would go into 
the business press without Time being in 
competition. Would you agree with this? Do. 
you have a different stand on this issue than | 
the parent company which were here this, 
afternoon? | 


Mr. Gilmour: Well, of course, I am part of! 
the parent company as a director of the com- | 
pany. I support the position that there has’ 
been a great deal of discussion about this 
position. I understand it and I think it is 
probably one I would support. 


The Chairman: I think perhaps the question 
that Senator Sparrow is driving at is—let us| 
take Time—does Time cost you advertising in) 
the business press? 

Mr. Gilmour: I think there is money in| 
Time advertising that we might have a better. 
chance than many of getting. , 


The Chairman: Over the dinner hour, our 
research staff got several recent issues of 
Time. How many do we have? 


Mr. Fortier: The last month, four. 


The Chairman: Could you go over these 
and tell me if these might be legitimate. Here 
is a full page for Clark Equipment Company. 
Here is a double page spread of Atlas Comme) 
Canada Ltd. 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


The Chairman: Smith-Corona. 
Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


: 

The Chairman: Another double page for 
Consolidated Computer Services Limited. | 
| 


Mr. Gilmour: Right. 


The Chairman: Sony—The World’s Best, | 
Cominco Ltd. a full page. 


Mr. Gilmour: Right. 


ig 
| 
The Chairman: Burroughs — Business| 
Machines Ltd. a full page. A full page 3 mt 
Company. . 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. : 


The Chairman: Two-thirds of a _ page, 
Canadian National. 
Mr. Gilmour: I think perhaps this one | 


doesn’t apply. 


The Chairman: Singer, the particular divi-. 
sion (Friden) of Singer, a full page. 


Mass 


Mr. Gilmour: Right. 


The Chairman: Remington Rand Office 


IBM. 


| Mr. Gilmour: Right. 


Chairman: A full page Xerox. 
Gilmour: Yes. 


The Chairman: A full page Air Canada Jet- 
‘Air Freight. A full page Consolidated-Bath- 
urst. 

_ Just several issues. Now, perhaps some of 
these advertisers use the business press as 
well, but that surely must represent a 
problem. 


Mr. Gilmour: You mean it represents a 
problem because we assume all that money 
would go into the business press and why are 
we not getting it? 


The Chairman: I think these might be nor- 
mally described as potential business press 
advertisens. 


_ Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: Is there any conflict 
between your company in the consumer field 
and the business press field? 


Mr. Gilmour: There might be some differ- 
ences of opinion. 


Senator Sparrow: Really a conflict? 


Mr. Gilmour: I would not put it in those 
words, sir. It is a fact that a lot of the adver- 
tising that goes into Time could possibly be 
placed in some of our business magazines. I 
jJon’t know how much. I also, however, 
concur with the approach that the consumer 
Magazines have taken, as they stated this 
afternoon. 


The Chairman: Do you have anything fur- 
ther on that question? 


Senator Langlois: Some of this advertising 
would be going to the American advertisers. 


Mr. Gilmour: The American publications? 


Senator Langlois: No; the advertising car- 
‘ied out now in Time. 


Mr. Gilmour: I don’t think so. I believe 
nost of those advertisements I looked at 
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quickly were Canadian based advertisements. 
You were thinking they might be in the 
American edition of Time? 


Senator Langlois: Other American maga- 
zines, for that matter. 


Mr. Gilmour: These carry Canadian 
addresses, which, of course, could be changed. 
It looked to me as though the ads were 
addressed solely at the Canadian market. 


Senator Langlois: They come from Ameri- 
can advertisers. 


Mr. Gilmour: Quite a number of them. 


Senator Langlois: Which might be inclined 
to put ads in an American magazine instead 
of using a Canadian competitor. 


Mr. Gilmour: These companies are in 
American magazines too. Clark Equipment is 
a well-known lift truck company. They may 
advertise in the American issue of Time for 
all I know. This particular one I can’t see the 
address on that. Atlas Copco. is a Canadian 
advertisement. 


The Chairman: You say in your brief, at 
paragraph 48, relating to tthe O’Leary 
Commission: 

“It seems apparent that although the 
total overflow circulation has risen to one 
million, two hundred and thirty-three 
thousand and forty-seven in the decade 
1959-1969, the effects of the O’Leary 
Commission recommendations made 
during that decade have decreased the 
rate of growth to the point where it has 
almost stopped.” 


Do you stand on that statement? 
Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 


The Chairman: Has legislation evolving out 
of the O’Leary report assisted you in getting 
more advertising dollars? 


Mr. Gilmour: I would think so. 


Mr. Fortier: I have a supplementary, if I 
may. Since the O’Leary report and the legis- 
lation which followed it, have there been 
instances of what was called in the O’Leary 
report, “the second house technique’? Are 
you aware of that? 


Mr. Gilmour: I think I understand. There 
have been no new instances of that as far as I 
know. 
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Mr. Craig: I have heard that one or two 
tried to get started and found they couldn’t 
do so. 


Mr. Fortier: Because of the Income Tax 
Act, section 12 (a); so to that extent that has 
been good for the industry? 


Mr. Gilmour: Right. 


Senator Sparrow: In paragraph 58 you say: 
“Since we compete with U.S. publica- 
tions and since these U.S. publications 
are a real threat to us, the Post Office 
should get our rate as close to that of the 
United States as possible.” 


Are they that much of a threat, if in 1959, 
the figures were 1,120,000, circulation and in 
1969, 1,233,000, which is only 112,000 increase 
in ten years. Does that really mean there is a 
threat? I appreciate that you make reference 
in here that you do a good editorial job in 
magazines, which I am sure you will say 
again now but it really doesn’t appear that 
much of a threat, if they are not increasing 
the share of the market. 


Mr. Gilmour: The threat the U.S. publica- 
tions hold towards us is partly because so 
much of our advertising either originates out 
of the United States or is based on behalf of 
companies which operate in Canada which 
are American companies with Canadian sub- 
sidiaries. and were the advertising decisions 
are often made in the United States. 

Now, it is a fact that in the United States, 
the opinion is abroad in some quarters that 
you don’t: need to advertise in the Canadian 
publications in order to really get coverage of 
the Canadian market. Now, as those Ameri- 
can publications become more viable commer- 
cially, that story can be made more strongly. 
In saying that we should have an equitable 
position in this case, I feel we should have it 
with the United States publications. We are 
paying a higher rate than the United States 
publications are and we feel in a sense it 
should be equalized. 


The Chairman: Yes. I think Mr. 
wants to make a comment. 


Mr. Craig: In the Canadian Business Press 
presentation, we referred to the total circula- 
tion of Canadian business publications as 
being 4.4 million per issue. This is almost 
more than one-quarter of that and that is a 
pretty substantial chunk of the competition. 


Senator Sparrow: That is early though. You 
are using issue per year; are you not? 
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Mr. Craig: These are comparable figures, 
yes. 


Mr. Mansfield: I can testify the figures are 
per issue in both cases, circulation per issue. 
| 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, that is correct. 


The Chairman: Could we use your rule of) 
thumb on the American flow of multiplying! 
by twelve to get the annual dimension? | 


Mr. Mansfield: Yes, I think so. 
! 
| 


The Chairman: So there would be thirteen 


million! 


Mr. Mansfield: Yes. 


| 
/ 
Senator Sparrow. | 


Senator Sparrow: Beginning at page three 


you talk about the social service you have 
given to Canda through editorial stands in 
your magazine. I checked the list of the 
Canadian Business Press membership and—} 
counted them yesterday—I think I receive 
myself sixteen of those publications, but ] 
don’t ever remember reading a pro-labor arti- 
cle or editorial in any of them; nor, in fact 
anything pertaining to labor. Can you give 
me any instances in your magazine where you 
have taken a pro-labor stand which may be 
at variance with the business community? 


The Chairman: 


} 


Mr. Gilmour: I can’t think of any case. Mr 
Downey? be | 


Mr. Downey: In my area of merchandising 
one continuing controversy for the last fifteer 
years, has been store hours. We have beer 
involved on several occasions from thé 
employees’ side, which has not made us an) 
friends from the mass merchandisers. 


| 
/ 
Senator Sparrow: Have you taken a stand 
for example, on minimum wages? 

{ 


| 

Mr. Downey: In our field, my own field 
minimum wages—I am in the big ticket busi 
ness and our pepple are top paid people it 
retailing. This is not an issue in my area; bu. 
store hours, hours worked and night hours a 
a regular thing, three or four nights a week 
working nights regularly, that kind of thin; 
we have been involved in on a number 0 
occasions. 


The Chairman: Mr. Craig, could you com 
ment on Senator Sparrow’s question? 


Mr. Craig: I have been trying to think 0 
examples. We have had many articles | 0) 
safety and dangerous practices and criticize 


‘management where they have caused these 
and also criticized labour where they have 
_been responsible for bad practice. I can’t 
‘think of anything specific along that point of 
Senator Sparrow’s. 


Mr. Gilmour: Mr. Craig reminded me of 

something that happened. There was a cam- 
_paign of advertising running in some indus- 
trial magazines for steel strapping. This steel 
strapping caused a lot of accidents; people cut 
their hands and it snapped and would cut 
them and that sort of thing. We got some 
advertising from the plastic strapping people 
who were trying to put the steel strapping 
people out of business. The steel strapping 
brought pressure on us to stop running this 
advertising and in an editorial we had been 
talking about the merits of the plastic 
‘strapping. 
_ The only connection is—you raised the 
point about labour unions and in this particu- 
Jar case—please don’t ask me for the details 
but I can get them if you want—the labour 
unions were vigorously fighting for the abolu- 
tion of the steel strapping. The steel strapping 
people were saying to us, “if you don’t stop 
running this plastic strapping in the editori- 
‘als, we will take the advertising out of your 
magazines”; which they did. 


Senator Sparrow: In reference to competi- 
tion, we covered the subject a little bit previ- 
ously and you say in paragraph 46: 

“The primary competition for Maclean- 

Hunter business publications comes from 

the major multiple publication houses 
(see paragraph three); from publications 
which are produced by 
associations...” 

. 

) 


non-profit 


You proceed from those two groups and 
you lump them in together. I used the figure 
this afternoon and I will re-calculate it again 
now. Between the two main firms you 
receive—I used the figure fifty per cent this 
afternoon and would say between forty and 
fifty per cent of the advertising revenue 
between the two firms; that is without 
National Business and Seccombe House. The 
other two hundred and fifty-three you refer 
to are not really competitition, are they, as 
you stated in paragraph forty-six? 


Mr. Gilmour: Well, you mean competition 
for the business publishing dollar? 


Senator Sparrow: You said the primary 
competition are these people, these two hun- 
dred and fifty-three. 
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Mr. Gilmour: I think I really stand by this 
statement, Senator: the primary competition 
are the major multiple publishing houses and 
the direct mail and other forms of media. 


Senator Sparrow: You didn’t say that. 


Mr. Gilmour: Didn’t we? 

We lose business, as you have drawn to my 
attention, by advertising such as that in Time 
and also some to our own consumer maga- 
zines. Some industrial companies spend 
money in magazines like Maclean’s and we 
lose a lot of competition within our own 
house. 


The Chairman: Does the Business Press 
Association have an over-all business press 
sales presentation? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: Which it makes to the 
advertising agencies on behalf of the business 
press? 


Mr. Gilmour: 
publications, yes. 


On behalf of the business 


Senator Sparrow: I have one final question. 
You refer to aptitude tests for your 
employees and so on. It came to us that you 
have your employees submit to a psychiatrist 
for examination. Is that a correct statement? 


Mr. Gilmour: No. I would not say that is a 
correct statement. We have our people take 
aptitude tests, written tests, similar to what 
the universities and colleges are doing today. 


Senator Sparrow: You don’t have to be 
crazy to be in the business, but it does help! 


The Chairman: Mr. Craig is making the 
point that there is a difference between psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes. Our information was 
psychiatrists. 


The Chairman: Once again, Mr. Fortier, I 
am going to give you the last question. 


Mr. Fortier: On this aspect of competition 
which you dealt with in answer to Senator 
Sparrow’s questions, I would like to read to 
you a passage from the O’Leary report which, 
as you know, was written in 1961. Writing 
about business papers on page fifty-seven, he 
had this to say: 


“While consumer magazines face their 
strongest competition from television, 
overflow circulation, weekend newspa- 
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pers and Canadian editions (probably in 
that order), business papers are most 
affected by direct mail (which is actually 
controlled-circulation type of distribution 
of advertising without editorial content) 
Time magazine, overflow circulation of 
United States business papers and a spe- 
cialized form of ‘Canadian’ edition to 
which we shall refer in detail later.” 


That is the second house technique which 
we dealt with earlier. 

These other competitive areas listed here 
by Senator O’Leary, are they still prevalent 
today in the industry ten years later? 


Mr. Craig: We have talked about Time, and 
the direct mail... 


Mr. Fortier: Is that a serious competitor? 


Mr. Craig: Yes; I would say there is a good 
volume of dollars go into direct mail. 


Mr. Fortier: Overflow circulation of United 
States business papers... 


Mr. Craig: As we have said in the brief, I 
think that has been declerated because of 
O’Leary. 


Mr. Fortier: So I would say P.O.—“post- 
O’Leary”’. 


Senator Langlois: Has that direct mailing 
been severely hit by the increase of postal 
rates? 


Mr. Craig: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: The “P.O. legislation’ dealt 
effectively with the second house technique. 
Did it also deal with what Senator O’Leary 
referred to as the “distribution-franchise 
system”? 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. I think this is a system 
where the publication is created in the United 
States and the back cover, or something of 
this sort, is sold to the distributor in Canada 
and he distributes it. As far as I know there 
are none of those around anymore. 


Mr. Fortier: Again dealt effectively with by 
the legislation? 


Mr. Gilmour: I would think so, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you say in very general 
terms the business publication division of 
Maclean-Hunter is a profitable one? I don’t 
want the details. 


Mr. Gilmour: Yes. 
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Mr. Fortier: I will ask you if this statement | 
here is still valid today nine years later. Page | 
sixty: 


“There is little, if any, doubt that but for | 
the profitable existence of business. 
papers, there would be no Canadian gen- | 
eral consumer magazines today. Almost | 
without exception they have been heavily | 
subsidized from the business paper profits | 
of their publishers. Even where they 
managed to break even over the years, as | 
has been the case with Maclean’s, this’ 
has been achieved only through the pour- | 
ing in of money made possible by the! 
existence of substantial flow of profits 


3 ‘ | 
from the business paper operation.” 


Is that still valid today, Mr. Gilmour? 


Mr. Gilmour: Aided and abetted by Mr. 
Campbell’s interest in television and radio! 
fields which are hopefully going to be very 
good businesses to be in—it may be still true. 


The Chairman: If there are no further) 
questions then, I might on behalf of the Com- | 
mittee express our appreciation to Mr. Gil-| 
mour and to his colleagues. We know it has 
been a long day for you. I am sure it must be) 
easier to sit up here in the front and be able 
to speak than to sit at the back and want to. 
speak. 


You made a statement earlier on in your, 
introductory statement that if the Committee) 
accomplished nothing else, you would be 
grateful if it accentuated or emphasized or 
was able to bring home to some people the 
importance and significance of the business 
press. Some people, not on the Committee, 
have questioned me about the fact that this 
Committee has dealt with the business press) 
at greater length than it did, for example, 
with the ethnic press. As I said to them yes- 
terday, and I say to you, the hearings phase is 
but a phase of our study and our ultimate 
deliberations upon the business press cross- 
section of the media spectrum is certainly by 
no means complete although as far as the 
business press is concerned we have complet- 
ed our public examination. | 


I would say to you, that if you have addi-) 
tional information, which you think we might 
find useful, we would be delighted to receive 
it. If we have additional information we need 
from you, I can assure you we will be in 
touch. 


Before adjourning, may I remind the 
Honourable Senators that the next session of 


| 
q 
/ 


| 
| 


the Committee is on Tuesday morning at ten 
o’clock in this room when we will be receiv- 
ing the brief from The Agricultural Institute 
yf Canada. Later in the morning the Free 
Press Weekly. Tuesday afternoon—Saturday 
Night. And then I think a particularly inter- 
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esting witness, at four thirty next Tuesday, 
Senator O’Leary himself. 


The Committee stands adjourned until ten 
o’clock next Tuesday. 


The Committee adjourned at ten fifteen p.m. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 


The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


Beaubien, McElman, 
Bourque, Petten, 

Davey, Phillips (Prince), 
Everett, Prowse, 

Hays, Quart, 

Kinnear, Smith, 

Langlois, Sparrow, 
Macdonald (Cape Breton), Welch. 


(16 members) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass public 
communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent and 
nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be known 
as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 


That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 


That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 


That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special Com- 
mittee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the Com-. 
mittee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 


That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 


That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and Willis. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 
mittee. 
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The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1969. 
With leave of the Senate, 


The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 


able Senator Langlois: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Mass Media. ; 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 
February 3, 1970. 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
_ able Senator Langlois: 

That Rule 76 (4) be suspended in relation to the Special Committee 
of the Senate on Mass Media from 10th to 19th February, 1970, both in- 
clusive, and that the Committee have power to sit during sittings of the 
Senate for that period. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
February 5, 1970. 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Haig: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Quart and Welch be sub- 
stituted for those of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Willis on the list 
of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass 
Media. 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, 


February 17, 1970. 
With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Connolly (Halifax North): 
That the name of the Honourable Senator Kinnear be added to the 
_ list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass 
Media. 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, February 17, 1970. 
(20) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10.00 a.m. 

Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Smith and Sparrow. (6) 

In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Mr. W. ~ Henderson, General Manager, Agricultural Institute of Canada; 
Mr. R. E. Forbes, Principal, Agricultural Extension Centre, Brandon, 
Manitoba; 
Mr. Keith Bradley, Member of the Agricultural Institute of Canada; 
Mr. R. H. Shelford, General Manager, Free Press Weekly. 
At 1.25 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 

Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Everett, Mac- 
donald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Quart, Smith and Sparrow. (8) 

In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Mr. William Nobleman, President, Saturday Night Publications, Limited; 
Mr. Robert Fulford, Editor, Saturday Night; 
Mr. David Fry, Secretary, Saturday Night Publications Limited; 
The Honourable Senator M. Grattan O’Leary. 
At 6.05 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Wednesday, February 18, 1970, 


at 9.30 a.m. 


ATTEST: 
Denis Bouffard, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


_ The question being put on the motion, 1 was— 
Resolved in the affirinative. 
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Ottawa, Tuesday, February 17, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 10 am. 

Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) in the 
Chair: 

The Chairman: Honourable Senators, in 
calling this session to order I would like to 
make a short announcement which I think is 
self-explanatory. It is in connection with Fri- 
day’s schedule. Because of the illness of Mr. 
Paul Zimmerman, the President of the Read- 
er’s Digest Association (Canada) Limited, it 
will be necessary to postpone the Reader’s 
Digest hearing set for Friday. We are, there- 
fore, cancelling Friday’s session and, of 
2ourse, it will be rescheduled later on. We are 
aot yet able to confirm the new date. 

“Mr. Gerry Goodis who was scheduled to 
appear at nine thirty a.m. on Friday morning 
aas kindly consented to be with us instead at 
nine thirty a.m. tomorrow morning. The 
Reader’s Digest hearing is postponed—not in- 
Jefinitely, but until a date as yet we are not 
able to specify. The Maclean’s Magazine brief 
will be received tomorrow morning at 
aleven o’clock. 

_ As you know this afternoon we are going to 
1ear at four thirty from Senator O’Leary and 
it two thirty from Saturday Night. This 
norning we are going to turn our attention to 
oriefs we are receiving in connection with the 
farm press. 

With us this morning for this first session 
we representatives from the Agricultural 
mstitute of Canada. Sitting on my immediate 
sight is Mr. Reg. Forbes, Principal, Agricul- 
‘ural Extension Centre, Brandon, Manitoba. 
In my immediate left is Mr. W. E. Hender- 
son, General Manager of the Agricultural 
stitute of Canada and sitting on Mr. Forbes’ 
‘ight is Mr. Keith Bradley, a third member of 
he group here this morning who is a member 
vf the Institute. 

Now, Mr. Forbes, the brief we requested 
some three weeks in advance was received 
yut unhappily not quite as far in advance as 
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we might have preferred in terms of the 
Senators studying the brief. Some of them I 
know are familiar with the contents but 
others may not be as familiar with the con- 
tents as with some of the other briefs we 
have been examining. In any event the pro- 
cedure is as follows. I am now able to offer 
you fifteen minutes in which you can expand 
or explain or add to or clarify anything 
which is in the brief—indeed you are per- 
fectly free to talk about other matters. Fol- 
lowing your statement we would like to 
question you on the contents of your brief 
and perhaps on some of these things you 
say in your oral presentation or on matters 
which aren’t referred to in your brief or your 
oral statement. Welcome and we are happy 
you are here, Mr. Forbes. 


Mr. Reg. Forbes, Principal, Agricultural 
Extension Centre, Brandon, Manitoba: Thank 
you very much, Senator Davey. Members of 
the Senate, ladies and gentlemen, on behalf 
of the Agricultural Institute of Canada, I 
would like to express our appreciation for the 
opportunity of commenting before the Senate 
Committee on Mass Media. Our comments 
will relate to the agricultural industry. We 
are privileged to be here and we hope that 
we can make some comments which will pro- 
vide you with some information which will be 
helpful in your determination with respect to 
the activities which should take place relative 
to the press and particularly in our case to 
the agricultural press. May I first of all indi- 
cate something of the nature of the Agricul- 
tural Institute of Canada. 

“It represents more than four thousand 
university graduates in the physical, bio- 


logical and social sciences who are 
employed in the agricultural and food 
industry. 


Members of the Agricultural Institute 
of Canada provide a professional service 
in all phases of the agricultural and food 
industry, including research, administra- 
tion, teaching, extension, agri-business 
and communications. Affiliated with the 
Institute are eight scientific, technical 
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societies: The Agricultural Pesticide 
Society, the Canadian Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Society, Canadian Society of 
Agricultural Engineering, Canadian 
Society of Agronomy, Canadian Society 
of Animal Production, Canadian Society 
for Horticulture Science, Canadian Socie- 
ty of Rural Extension, and the Canadian 
Society of Social Science. 

The Institute, with the editorial assist- 
ance and advice of several of its affiliated 
societies, publish the Journals of Plant 
Science, Soil Science and Animal Science, 
we also publish the A.I.C. Review which 
is a bi-monthly magazine devoted mainly 
to articles or trends or developments in 
Canadian and world agriculture. 

The Agricultural Institute of Canada 
this year is celebrating its fiftieth year. 
One of the objectives as stated in the 
charter of the organization is to ‘serve as 
a medium where progressive ideas for 
improvements in agriculture education, 
investigation, publicity and extension 
work can be discussed, formulated and 
recommended for adoption where deemed 
advisable’. 

It is by this avowed objective that the 
brief is presented to you.” 


May I first of all give you a very brief sum- 
mary of the brief and a brief review of some 
of the recommendations which we would like 
to make to your Committee, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Forbes: “The farm oriented mass 
media have made an essential contribu- 
tion to the development of the agricultur- 
al industry. Farmers have used and con- 
tinue to use the farm press as a source of 
information on farm practices, markets 
and research activities, and as a source of 
contact with the outside world. Because 
farmers often operate in physical isola- 
tion, the mass media are extremely 
important to this segment of society from 
a business and management standpoint. 
The effect of the mass media on farm 
practice is well documented. It indicates 
that a majority of farmers receive their 
first word on new ideas via the mass 
media. The process by which new ideas 
are normally transferred to practice 
stresses the importance of the mass 
media in the development of modern 
farming methods. 
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The farmer cannot live in economic or 
social isolation. Agriculture requires 
viable rural communities, centres of ser- 
vice which provide the amenities of life 
for those who provide essential profes- 
sional, technical, educational, merchan- 
dising and other services. The mass 
media greatly influenced the image of the 
rural community as held by urban 
people. This affects the quality of person- 


nel who are attracted to rural areas. | 
Just as agriculture itself has undergone 


rapid change and adjustment, the farm 
press, radio and T.V. have undergone an) 
upheaval in recent years in trying to, 
adjust to the changing needs of the 
industry. At a time when the farm busi- 
ness becomes increasingly complex, the 
need for information becomes more 
acute. The farm press in Canada has 
been under financial strain. Canadian 
agriculture has not been sufficiently prof- 
itable to support the kind of press) 
required. : 

It appears that in the future the farm 
press will aim its various messages at} 
specific types of farmers. The importance 
of radio and T.V. will decrease as sources) 
of farm information. The success of the 
press in continuing ‘to do a good job will) 
hinge directly on the ability of the indus: 
try to support the press. It is in effect an 
inter-dependent relationship.” 


Gentlemen, if I may from our brief draw al 
few conclusions and make some Tecommengda-) 
tions. 

“Number 1. The survival of an entre- 
preneural-type farm industry is depend- 
ent on adequate farm information.” 


| 

I think, gentlemen, that the brief documents 
this case. Because of the fact that we have in, 
Canada some four hundred thousand farmers 
in total, two hundred thousand of whom be. 
put into the commercial category and because 
of the fact we have so many of these people) 
and because of the fact that there is a central! 
organization who would direct the managerial 
efforts of the people you have to depend on 
some kind of mass media. These people have 
to depend on the mass media for new ideas 
and so on and so forth because it can’t go 
down through any kind of organization like it 
does in most industries. ! 
“Number 2. In spite of the trend of 

farm publications becoming highly spe- 
cialized to serve the specific types of 


enterprises—that is—hog producers, 
poultry producers, and so on, the 
individual farm operator needs informa- 
tion of a broader nature so he can relate 
to the broader social and economic condi- 
tions which influence his operations. 
Therefore, this general information must 
be provided and should continue to be 
provided by the general mass media— 
that is, the general farm publication, and 
other media. 


Number 3. Independent—non-public— 
mass media is the only means whereby 
the necessary dialogue between these 
various segments of the agricultural 
industry and between the industry and 

t government can be assured.” 


_ There have been some suggestions in the 
'past that the farm press could in effect be a 
kind of expanded government informational 
‘source. We submit that this is not a fact, that 
we need the kind of independent press which 
can make editorial comment and establish the 
dialogue, if necessary, between government 
and various segments of the industry. 


“Number 4. Government policies which 
) encourage a market-oriented and dynam- 
ic agriculture will ensure that sufficient 
of the proper resources flow into the 
industry. An economically viable industry 
through the process of profit opportunity 
will support the highly necessary agricul- 
turally-oriented media. 

Number 5. Greater parody of educated 
leadership between urban and rural areas 
must be promoted. To attract the quality 
of leadership required in rural Canada, a 
means must be found of properly por- 
traying the image of the rural community 
to urban people. It is suggested that those 
in the mass media study, visit and tell 
the urban people about the scientific, 
technical, business and social conditions 
which reflect life in rural Canada today.” 


Number 6 gentlemen is more in the form of 
a question than a statement. You must recog- 
nize that we did not have as much time as 
some of us would have liked for the develop- 
ment of the brief and we did not have the 
.pportunity to spend any time in Quebec and 
the statement with respect to farmers in 
Quebec is taken from association and dia- 
logue with some of the members of the 
French Agricultural Community in Manitoba 
and I recognize full well that the U.C.C. and 
their publication, and La Ferme are doing an 
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excellent job in Quebec and we simply pose 
number six as a question rather than as a 
statement. 


“Number 6. Farmers in Quebec may 
have an unique problem, in that many 
may not be able to read English, and 
most of the farm publications on the 
North American continent are published 
in the English language. It is suggested 
that consideration be given to providing 
an abstracting service of agricultural 
information to the farm and related audi- 
ences in the province of Quebec.” 


Here we are referring to such advanced 
publications that come from the American 
farm community and to be specific we refer 
to the Doan Press and Better Business and 
this kind of thing which is quite highly tech- 
nical in areas in which we feel the United 
States is considerably ahead of the Canadian 
agricultural community. 


Number 7 gentlemen—and here I would 
like for the official record—I would like to 
recommend a change in the last sentence of 
this summary. If you would, please, in the 
last sentence—the last few words, instead of, 
“information to farmers and the rural audi- 
ence”, change this, if you will, to, “informa- 
tion to farmers and the urban audience 
throughout rural Canada”. Mr. Chairman, we 
request the liberty to change two items and 
this is one of them. Now, let me continue that 
full paragraph, if you will. 

“Since the C.B.C. carries out extensive 
programming of two of the media, radio 
and T.V., we recommend that this Crown 
agency be urged to increase its total cov- 
erage of rural Canada to provide more 
information to farmers and the urban 
audience throughout rural Canada.” 


In statement number eight we request that 
you put a period after the word, “releases”, 
and just stroke out the following, “rather 
than pay a subsidy to the press’. 


The Chairman: Fine. 


“Number 8. We further suggest that 
the farm press can be successful only 
when the agricultural industry as a whole 
is economically strong. In times of finan- 
cial stress in the agricultural industry, we 
recommend that government departments 
and agencies embark on a ‘paid space’ 
program in selected agricultural publica- 
tions for their releases.” 
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We feel that this would be more desirable 
than allowing the farm press to be directly 
subsidized and that if the government would 
embark on this program but only in times of 
financial stress (which could be determined 
by some criteria which we would be happy to 
suggest) we would then be able to sustain a 
free farm press. 

“Number 9. According to the agricul- 
tural economics research council, the 
agriculture industry contributes forty-two 
per cent of Canada’s gross national pro- 
duct. In view of the importance of the 
agricultural industry to Canada, it is 
important that all major daily newspa- 
pers employ agricultural editors to pre- 
pare material for inclusion on the busi- 
ness pages of their publications. 

Number 10. Many farm publications 
have been adversely affected by the 
recent increase in postal rates and we 
would urge that all farm publications 
continue to enjoy second-class mailing 
privileges. We urge that all farm and 
farm organization publications be allowed 
special consideration because they bring 
scientific and technical information to the 
farmer in layman’s language. There are 
also a number of non-profit scientific and 
technical organizations which publish 
scientific and technical information which 
generates information for the farm press 
to use. It is recommended that publica- 
tions of this type of organization should 
also enjoy second-class mailing privileges 
or that provision be made in the regula- 
tions to recognize and offset the higher 
postal rates.” 


Mr. Chairman, with that brief review of the 
contents of the brief I would be very happy to 
attempt to answer any questions that you 
may wish to put. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Forbes. We will perhaps direct our questions 
to you but with any of them, if you wish to 
perhaps farm a few to either Mr. Henderson 
or Mr. Bradley, then by all means feel free to 
do so. I think we will start with Senator 
Smith this morning. 


Senator Smith: Well, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have a few questions but Senator 
Sparrow coming from an area of the country 
where agriculture is much more important he 
would perhaps have much more knowledge of 
the industry which he will perhaps direct into 
questions later on. 
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I was very interested indeed when we 
learned and it was repeated here this morn- 
ing that the Agricultural Institute of Canada 
itself and the operations of the Institute is not 
under examination here at all, composed as 
you are of these thousands of graduates who 
are working in the agricultural and food 
industry. I think what you can do is help us 
understand the needs better of the farm press 
and we appreciate very much the evidence 
we are going to get from you. We know that 
your economic future doesn’t depend on the 
attitudes that you might express or any con-, 
clusions that we might draw but they could 
be helpful to you. 

I was rather interested in one statement 
that I think you made in your brief and you 
repeated it here this morning. You referred tc 
the decline in radio and television aimed al 
the farming community. Would you like tc 
give us an explanation of why this is happen.) 
ing. Has it to do with the flow of rural com-| 
munity people into the urban areas? 


Mr. Forbes: Yes. I think that likely this is 
the greatest factor. The fact that our popula- 
tion is shifting and is becoming more urban) 
and naturally the radio and television stations| 
wish to direct their efforts towards the great- 
est audience and the greatest audience i) 
urban so that is the way it goes. I think thai 
that is probably the main reason that it is 
going this way and as examples on what has 
happened—if you take a look at the C.B.C 
farm related programs where they used to be 
quite specific and aimed at the farm segment. 
now, for instance, the Country Calendar has 
become quite different and is no longer @ 
farm kind of program or informational king 
of program for the farm audience. It is more 
of what you might call a public relations 
program on behalf of the urban community. 
Senator Smith: Well, don’t you think that is 


also valuable? 


/ 
Mr. Forbes: Absolutely. This is essential tc 
the retention of a viable rural community. | 


Senator Smith: Do you believe that the 
abandonment of a radio program such as the 
Farm Forum was a bad thing for the C.B.C 
to do as a source of information to the farm- 
ing community? 


| 

Mr. Forbes: I think that the farm radic 
forum served a real purpose during its time 
It served for a long time but unfortunately if 
did not see fit to change its format in keeping 
with the changes of time and I think this is 
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A the reason it became redundant. I regret very 
a much that this program became redundant 
' because it was a good source of information. 
i It gave the people an opportunity to enter 
bf into the dialogue with respect to farm policy 
ies things broader than just the technical 
| 


operations. 
_.. The Chairman: Mr. Henderson wishes to 
/ add a comment. 


¥ Mr. W. E. Henderson, General Manager, 
p | the Agriculiural Institute of Canada: If I may 
just add a comment. Mr. Forbes has covered 
“very well the situation vis-a-vis the C.B.C. 
but a brief history of public broadcasting in 
‘radio and television I think is significant in 
the private sectors. 


. Not more than twenty years ago scattered 

‘across Canada you had a farm program 
‘directed at a farm audience sponsored by 
companies that were in a position to sponsor 
_ products to the farm audience who were the 
potential purchasers, however, when the farm 
audience dropped and the mass audience 
became more urban, the radio and television 
stations could no longer keep this guy on staff 
because they couldn’t pay his salary because 
from the revenues that come from advertis- 
ing. As a result over the last twenty years, 
you have seen a disappearance of the kind of 
good technical, scientific farm magazine kind 
of information from public broadcasting. 


The Chairman: Could you give us any 
examples of that, Mr. Henderson? 


Mr. Henderson: I couldn’t. I think in our 
brief it is documented. There are only a few 
left and one is Wingham... 


The Chairman: Yes, I was going to mention 
that. 


Mr. Henderson: And Mr. Forbes is here and 
perhaps could tell us about the station at 
Brandon, Manitoba. Has that disappeared 
now? 


ie Mr. Forbes: We do have a couple of pro- 
grams which are sponsored and which relate 
to the farm and have been retained on the 
Brandon stations. There is a fifteen minute 
T.V. program which is sponsored by a nation- 
al' machine company and there is a radio 
program which was sponsored by a local feed 
—tompany. 

| Mr. Henderson: If it is not already covered 
in the brief—I am certain it is having read it 
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a number of times—we would be glad to 
provide more specific information for you, if 
you wish. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator Smith: I used to listen to a pro- 
gram occasionally when I was back in my 
home area of Nova Scotia which came on 
about noon hour. When I got home early from 
lunch I would hear this program and it was 
directed almost entirely to the farm com- 
munity and it even included a little play that 
had a lesson going. I remember the title of 
the play was “The Gillans’”. Now, is that sort 
of broadcast still going on? 


Mr. Forbes: This was the eastern counter- 
part I believe of the programs we had in 
western Canada. In eastern Canada, the play 
was “The Jacksons”. This was part of the 
C.B.C. farm broadcast program in which I 
spent a number of years. It was a farm show 
at noon and it had regional variations a part 
of which was the farm family. Now, this was 
withdrawn about five years ago. 


The Chairman: What was withdrawn? 
Mr. Forbes: The dramatized section. 


The Chairman: Yes, but the farm program 
is still on? 


Mr. Forbes: The farm program is still on, 
but it is a mixed bag of urban oriented 
material. I don’t think I am suggesting that it 
is necessarily wrong but.. 


The Chairman: Let me just trespass on 
your questioning, Senator. 


Senator Smith: 


The Chairman: The thing that concerns 
me—doesn’t concern me, that’s hardly the 
word, but isn’t your. position somewhat 
ambivalent. It seems to me in the present 
format of that noon hour C.B.C. program and 
the format of “Country Calendar” on televi- 
sion—isn’t the C.B.C. doing the very thing 
that you wanted it to do? 


Please go right ahead. 


Mr. Forbes: It is doing the thing we want it 
to do in one respect. On the other hand, as 
far as portraying a better image of the rural 
community to the urban segment—as far as 
this is concerned, they are doing a better job 
in this. On the other hand, the farm informa- 
tion section is going wanting and we think 
there is room for both of these. 
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Mr. Henderson: If I may add to that. The 
brief quite well documents the experience of 
the C.B.C. people in the Prairies and the 
C.B.C. people in Ontario in co-operation with 
the Department of Agriculture and also in the 
Atlantic provinces doing specific kinds of 
informational programs for farmers. Some of 
them where farmers actually registered—the 
study lessons were sent out and the documen- 
tation in the brief clearly demonstrates how 
successful this was in reaching a tremendous 
number of people who never get into the 
agricultural representatives’ offices. Now, Mr. 
Forbes is one of these people. He knows that 
half the time the kind of information that he 
knows isn’t perhaps getting to the right 
people but the mass media can help him do 
his job and hence it is important in this 
extension process. 


Senator Smith: I am sure you people have 
been much more aware than myself or any of 
us or the general public and perhaps much 
more aware of the situation with regard to 
the farm press ‘than those who should have 
been more concerned with it. I am sure you 
have known for quite a while about this three 
thousand survey which indicated that the 
farm press was number one on the list of 
sources of vital farm information and I am 
sure you also know about the various surveys 
which have been made with regard to La 
Ferme, the French language farm newspaper 
and the Free Press Weekly, both of which 
surveys indicated that seventy per cent of the 
readers in the Prairies of the Free Press 
Weekly and the same percentage of readers 
of La Ferme get no other newspapers. They 
do not get a daily newspaper I should say so 
what is left? You are telling us that radio and 
television are weakening and there is nothing 
left but the farm press. Our problem, of 
course, is to dig at this thing and see how we 
can strengthen it and you have made some 
suggestions which, of course, are worthwhile. 
Would you like to say anything more on that 
theme? 


Mr. Forbes: I don’t think so. I think that 
you summarized our point very well. 


Senator Smith: 
speech. 


I almost made a major 


Mr. Forbes: There are members of the farm 
press here who I am sure support your 
summary. 


Senator Smith: I was particularly taken 
with your suggestion which you mentioned 
here this morning again that the editorial 
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strength on the daily newspapers should be 
beefed up and the main reason back of that iy 
to inform the urban areas to what is go 

on in the country to establish better relations 


Is that your point of view? 


Mr. Forbes: I am afraid that unless urbar| 
people gain a better understanding of whai, 
rural life is all about that rural Canada i: 
going to become a social desert. This concerns 
me immensely. One of the items that is men- 
tioned in the brief is the fact that out oil 
nineteen thousand graduates from the Univer. 
sity of Manitoba who have remained in the 
province, fourteen thousand five hundred o1 
so are in greater Winnipeg, where half of the 
population is, leaving only four thousand tc 
service the other half of the population. I am 
sure that you would agree that you don’ 
have to be an educated person to offer the! 
kind of leadership which is needed in the 
rural areas or any other areas. However, i 
helps and it disturbs me and it disturbs wu 
that a disproportionately large number oj 
graduates from our university are going tc 
the urban centre and leaving the rural com-| 
munity without any kind of leadership which 
they need so badly. This is, of course, at the 
present time when they are going throug 
this upheaval. 


| 
Senator Smith: Do you think this lack oj) 
understanding on the part of urban dwellers 
also includes some older members and some 
of the younger generation who started out 4 
be farm dwellers but who have moved intc 
the city and have lost their interest on what 
goes on in the farming community? | 

Mr. Forbes: I don’t think this is quite so! 
The thing which concerns us the most is the 
fact that people who come in from the rura! 
areas, whether they be male or female, meet 
the people of the opposite sex, they get mar- 
ried and through a lack of understanding o! 
the virtues of life in the rural community, the 
urban partner does not wish to move out 
Therefore, there is a tendency to centre in the 
urban centres. Just last week I had occasion 
to discuss this matter with a couple of people 
who had moved out and they confirmed that 
they had no real understanding of what 
urban life was all about until they got out 
there. The portrayal of the urban community 
to them through the mass media was not 
honest. 


The Chairman: Well, I am _ sure, Mr. 
Forbes—surely this problem is much broader 
than relates to images portrayed by the 
media? 


Mass 


| Mr. Forbes: I agree but I wouldn’t think it 
was only the preponderance of economic 
portunity. I think that the image is also 
part of it. I am not going to detract from the 
mportance of the economic opportunity 
which accrues to the urban centres but a part 
of this is also true. 


Ph Chairman: What you said is interesting 
o me. My knowledge of rural Canada is con- 
ined almost exclusively—it is very limited 
ind it is confined almost exclusively to parts 
fe southern and western Ontario. I was under 
he impression that in that part of the coun- 
ry at least the farm population if anything is 
yecoming more sophisticated. 


Mr. Forbes: Yes, I agree with you, but I 
ink that is a pretty small geographic area. I 
think, and Mr. Henderson is in a better posi- 
jon to comment on this—certainly the condi- 
ions which prevail in western Canada are 
lifferent than this and I don’t know, Senator 
ymith, about Nova Scotia, but I would imag- 
ne the same thing would exist. 


Senator Smith: Yes, I don’t think that Nova 
scotia presents a typical cross-section of 
arming communities and you know the situa- 
jon just as well as I do. It has struck me that 
_boy or a girl brought up in a rural com- 
aunity must maintain an awful lot of the 
ove of the soil and an interest in farming 
roblems and I am rather surprised that there 
sn’t enough interest on the part of daily 
ewspapers in the city to cater to that kind of 
udience. It seems to me that I am bumping 
ato people all the time whose origin is in the 
ountry and they still love to pitch hay when 
aey go home on the week-ends and on their 
acations and this type of thing. 


The Chairman: Well, perhaps Mr. Hender- 
on would like to comment on that. 


_Mr. Henderson: Perhaps this is part of the 
toblem. The Agricultural Institute of Canada 
'2cognizes that the daily newspapers are 
oing a better job in the last few years in 
tying to portray life in rural Canada, but it 
wwikes us that too frequently the kind of 
sory that gets into the daily farm press is of 
le type of farm operations of someone who 
, really a corporate businessman, who is a 
‘eek-end farmer. Too often we think that the 
ind of articles that appear—that are news- 
orthy obviously are of the emotional ties 
‘ith the land; that urbanites have a farm and 
ve out on the farm and this is fine. But we 
ould like to see that daily newspapers 
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recognize that there are two different seg- 
ments of agriculture. There is a non-viable 
kind which is in trouble and there is another 
section of agriculture which is commercial, 
ongoing, good leadership business manage- 
ment and we would like to see stories about 
the agricultural business as a business in the 
business pages because this is where we think 
it belongs. Our organization has prepared the 
document with a yellow cover which has been 
distributed and which enunciates some of the 
policies that we think the government ought 
to follow in respect to this sort of thing. We 
would hope that through these kind of poli- 
cies—that there would become a difference 
between what is a commercial farm and what 
is sort of a week-end farm. We think that in 
the business pages of the major daily newspa- 
pers in Canada, the importance, the context, 
the managerial, capital management, man- 
power, technical, scientific should be reflected. 
There is no point for a youngster coming 
from rural Canada with emotional ties to the 
land thinking about being a farmer if he 
hasn’t got anywhere to get one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. That is what it costs these days 
to set up a farm. Then you have all the 
educational and scientific background to back 
him up in making an economic enterprise out 
of it. This is to enunciate—perhaps not enun- 
ciate, but clarify a little bit further on what 
you said. 


The Chairman: Mr. Bradley, would you like 
to comment? 


Mr. Keith Bradley, Agricultural Institute of 
Canada: I would like to respond to Senator 
Smith. It is true that a great number of urban 
people do have rural roots. It has been so in 
the past. Look at the changes in population 
and the degree of urbanization—For instance, 
since 1951, something like four hundred and 
ten thousand farms no longer are in exist- 
ence. The young people of our generation had 
parents who came from the farm, their 
grandfathers hoed farms—and this doesn’t 
exist now. It will become even less and less as 
time goes on so I think in the future there is 
a responsibility of the press to make aware 
the rural situation of these people. We can 
look at it quickly in terms of conservation 
and in terms of environmental control which 
has known very, very many vistas. I think 
our press does have a responsibility to look at 
this perhaps more seriously or in greater 
depth. 


The Chairman: Mr. Bradley, where are you 
from? 
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Mr. Bradley: I am from the eastern town- 
ship of Quebec. 


The Chairman: Are you farming presently? 
Mr. Bradley: No, I am not. 


The Chairman: Well, I am just not clear on 
what your role is? 


Mr. Bradley: Well, I am with the Depart- 
ment of Regional Economic Expansion at the 
moment but I have spent about fifteen years 
in field work and extension work resource 
development. 


The Chairman: I couldn’t help reflect on the 
fact that all you three fellows live in the city? 


Mr. Forbes: Well, I think, Senator Davey, 
you would agree that Brandon, although 
termed a city, is really rurally oriented and 
very close to the country. 


The Chairman: Well, I think Brandon is 
becoming more and more citified, would you 
agree? 


Mr. Forbes: Yes, but I hope we will pro- 
vide more and more opportunities for farm 
people to be... 


The Chairman: Well, I wasn’t being snide, 
but I think you fellows are part and parcel of 
this? 


Mr. Forbes: We all are. 
Mr. Henderson: May I respond to this? 
The Chairman: Certainly. 


Mr. Henderson: My great, great grandfa- 
ther chose an area in eighteen forty-six which 
had tremendous potential in terms of potash 
which was the only cash crop they had. 
Unfortunately in 1960 it didn’t turn out to be 
a viable economic enterprise so my choice 
was either to remain on the hill or do some- 
thing else which, of course, I decided to do. 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, isn’t the 
general economic trend away from the rural 
areas into the cities. That is a fact of econom- 
ic life all through Canada. What is the point 
of the news media trying to report it. They 
can’t change that. What is the point in them 
trying to change that trend? The people are 
going to the cities because they can get a 
better living there. 


Mr. Forbes: I hope that we can very briefly 
identify the difference between the rural 
community and the farm. We are talking 
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about the centres of service, if you like. We 
want better people more educated people and 
more people in the centres of service. The 
people who service agriculture, the people 
who make the rural community, they ne 
them. We are not suggesting that we have a 
back to the farm movement, but we are sug-_ 
gesting that we can’t afford in our opinion the 
social cost of larger and larger urban centres. 
and social deserts as far as the rural areas are 
concerned. We have to have more meaningful 
centres of service and in these centres of. 
service we have to have educational leader- 
ship in the form of chartered accountants, 
lawyers, doctors and so on and so forth. | 
These people we are having difficulty in| 
obtaining at the present time. If we don’t get 
more educated leadership in the rural areas. 
then the deluding of these areas in a social 
sense is going to be aggrevated. This is our) 
concern. It is not a back to the farm move-| 
ment, Senator Macdonald, but it is a reten-| 
tion of a viable rural community to which the | 
farm people can properly relate. | 


Senator Macdonald: Don’t you think you, 
have to retain your farm population to have | 
such a community? 


Mr. Forbes: Not if the people as they are) 
doing very quickly, particularly in Saskatche- | 
wan and Alberta—if the people relate to a 
different rural centre than they used to do. 
We can still have viable rural centres with a’ 
decrease in the farm population in order to. 
retain all of the centres of service at the 
present time. Yes, we have to maintain the | 
farm population, but by relating to different 
centres of service—different community cen-. 
tres then we can have this meaningful 
existence. 


The Chairman: I think, Mr. Forbes, Mr. 
Henderson would like to comment on this. | 


| 


Mr. Henderson: I would just like to say 
that we feel and have enunciated as an’ 
organization in this yellow leaflet our policy) 
with respect to passing judgment as to what | 
is a commercial farm and whajlt is not one as) 
a result of people. We have, in effect, said in| 
our brief that we don’t think that ‘the status 
quo should be maintained. Indeed, we believe: 
there is a reason to think that it perhaps 
could be accelerated but there must be mean- 
ingful programs so that this adjustment could 
take place with a minimum of hardship for 
the people concerned. Some of the policies 
and programs are enunciated in the literature 
provided as a supplement to our brief. This, 


| 
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/in our judgment, has not been adequately 
_ provided. 

' The Chairman: Senator Smith? 

| Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, still on the 
‘same general area—the exchange of informa- 
!tion and communication between the various 
‘groups in the country, I have a question 
which perhaps might be an important one to 
‘get the answer to. What do you people think 
‘might be the role of the newly set up Infor- 
‘mation Canada to play in providing a better 
'communication link between these groups we 
have been talking about? 


| Mr. Forbes: I am not as familiar with Infor- 
mation Canada as I would like to be. 

| Mr. Henderson: At this point I am not com- 
‘pletely familiar with ‘the details of how it is 
‘to be conducted but I think it would be most 
unfortunate if Information Canada was set up 
‘whereby it prevented or in any way stopped 
or curtailed the flow of—not political infor- 
mation but scientific technical and policy 
‘information to the farmers who are directly 
,concerned. 

Now, I do not know what safeguards have 
been built into Information Canada to main- 
‘tain the information divisions of departments, 
‘such as the Department of Agriculture at the 
federal level which has, as you know, a very 
‘strong research organization. I would express 
the hope that it does not interfere with the 
ongoing of that activity. However, I recognize 
that there are very many inter-departmental 
responsibilities that perhaps could come 
under Information Canada. Our organization 
would plead that the flow of scientific and 
technical information from the federal and 
provincial Department of Agriculture be 
increased and improved in quality. 


Senator Smith: Well, Mr. Chairman, I 
would judge that the purpose behind the 
‘proposal, which is just now being decided as 
there is not even a head of it now, is to 
improve the flow of scientific information. I 
am sure you must have read some of the 
‘background which led up to the formation of 
Information Canada. The task force was very 
critical of government information services in 
general. 


Mr. Forbes: 
agriculture. 


With the exception of 


Senator Smith: With the exception of 
agriculture and that might very well be. I 
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know I am aware of the serious criticism on 
the part of fishermen with regard to the liter- 
ature and information that comes out from 
the fisheries department. They have been 
trying for years to make themselves a more 
vital, a more valid source of information for 
fishermen. Although the task force wasn’t 
critical, I wouldn’t be surprised if there were 
lots of room for improvement in the flow of 
information dealing with agricultural matters. 
Don’t you believe that that is so? 


Mr. Forbes: It is quite possible but I 
wouldn’t wish to say at this point categorical- 
ly that it is bad. I think everything can be 
improved. I think we should wait and see and 
perhaps this is a responsibility of our organi- 
zation to examine the adequacy of the flow as 
a professional organization. 


Senator Smith: I would also hope in view 
of this new Information Canada that you have 
something to say to those people when they 
get underway and get organized as to how 
they should deal with the agricultural com- 
munity. We can’t get very far in this, but I 
was interested in your comments and they 
were really quite interesting. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Forbes, what is your 
opinion of the newsletter as currently dis- 
tributed—I believe weekly isn’t it by the fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture. Does it serve 
a real purpose? 


Mr. Forbes: There are two different farm 
news letters, if you wish, that come out. One 
is the Farm News Letter which is truly a 
letter kind of thing and the other is News. 
This is very difficult to comment on because 
for four weeks or so we will get something 
that is really relevant to the western communi- 
ties and conditions—I am sorry, I am provin- 
cial on this—and then you might go for six 
weeks and there is nothing really applicable. 
Some of this is directed at the farm press, 
and some of it is too technical, but I would 
hesitate to be overly critical of it because at 
the same time there are a lot of subjects and 
a lot of information which are appropriate, 
timely and definitely applicable as far as the 
farm situation is concerned. 


Senator McElman: How widely is it dis- 
tributed in the farm community? 


Mr. Forbes: I am sorry, sir, I really don’t 
know. 


Senator McElman: In view of your com- 
ment, would you suggest perhaps it should be 
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procured on a regional basis for the prairies 
or the Ontario, Quebec areas and for the 
Atlantic provinces? 


Mr. Forbes: I think this would be worth 
examination from the point of economics of 
sorting it out. Sometimes information which 
could be deemed advisable for the eastern 
region provides a stimulus for an idea which 
may be picked up for the western region; I 
would hesitate to be too exacting on the 
regional selection of the material. 


Mr. Henderson: Well, as perhaps most 
Senators know, the federal department is 
involved in a federal task force study of 
agriculture. We of the Institute hope that 
through this exercise that has been going on 
now for some two or three years, will come 
some fairly clear distinctions between what 
are federal and what are provincial respon- 
sibilities. Until we sort it out as to whether or 
not a federal extension service such as you 
have been talking about, Senator McElman, 
is, in fact, a federal responsibility or a pro- 
vincial responsibility—we run into this juris- 
dictionaly problem. It is one we, in the 
Agricultural Institute, hope will be dealt with 
in this federal task force report which I 
understand is to be published relatively soon. 
Through this exercise perhaps we will be able 
to sort out the kind of problems that you 
foresee. There are federal policies which cut 
across provincial boundaries with perhaps 
regional adaptations, but there are separate 
and different policies for each provincial 
Department of Agriculture. Now, fortunately 
for the agricultural industry we have an 
organization called the Canadian Agricultural 
Services Co-ordinating Committee, which is a 
federal body that attempts to co-operate and 
tends to co-ordinate all the services, research 
service extensions and all the services that 
are required. Over the last few years the 
provinces have also been setting up these co- 
ordinating agencies. This organization has 
done a job to try and sort out some of these 
things, but it seems to me that something 
further than this has to be done in terms of 
what we hope will come out in the federal 
government’s task force report on agriculture. 


Senator McElman: If I could put another 
question as a supplementary on another 
subject. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, yes? 


Senator McElman: Mr. Henderson, you 
commented a few minutes ago that a yound 
man who was interested in farming would 
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need one hundred thousand dollars. What) 
type of farm were you thinking of? A so-. 
called commercial farm or the ongoing family 
farm? / 


Mr. Henderson: Well, first of all, let me | 
what I think a family farm is. Basically it is! 
owner-operated with perhaps some hired help| 
where the owner actually is the manager, | 
You need one hundred thousand dollars to set 
up a viable unit in the Prairies for a grain) 
farm. You need a comparable amount of 
money anywhere in Canada to set up a viable, 
hog farm. You need perhaps considerably, 
more amounts of money to set up a viable, 
poultry enterprise. You are from New 
Brunswick? 

Senator McEliman: Yes. 


Mr. Henderson: Well, you know the kind of 
money that would be required to set up a’ 
viable blueberry picking operation and Sena- 
tor Smith from Nova Scotia would know the 
kind of money that is involved in the| 
Annapolis Valley in setting up a apple pro-| 
ducing venture. 


Senator McElman: You are referring then | 
to any kind of specialized farming, is that | 
correct? : 


Mr. Henderson: Farms now have become. 
. . { 
more specialized. ) 
| 
} 


Senator McElman: Agreed. 


Mr. Henderson: When you talk about one 
hundred thousand dollars, this is a realistic. 
and conservative estimate of the amount of 
money that is required to set up an economi-_| 
cally viable one. It is not only money—it is 
technical, scientific and managerial know- 
how. One of the components other than com-| 
munication through the universities, through’ 
the schools of agriculture are the supplemen- | 
tary services and ongoing things like the farm 
press. 


Senator McElman: The reason I asked is 
that it struck me as rather high. I was just. 
wondering what type of farm you meant in| 
the one hundred thousand dollar bracket. 


Senaior Smith: I just want to turn for a. 
very short time to some kind of discussion on 
what the future of communications might be | 
in view of the rather important, even at this 
date, advances that have been made in tech- 
nology. I seem to have been convinced a long | 
time ago that television was the medium. It is | 
the medium of the future as well as the 
medium of the day. Advertisers rush to that | 


| 
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a medium when they want to get a message 
; implanted in children. As a means of infor- 
» mation it is also a good medium of today. 
_ Therefore, it is perhaps a tragic kind of thing 

that television hasn’t been able to keep up in 
’ playing its part in disseminating information 
f jas well as the farm news into far 
H ‘communities. 


The Chairman: Mr. Forbes? 


“| Mr. Forbes: Well, I wish I could comment 
t intelligently upon this question. We have 
done a considerable amount of crystal ball 
gazing with respect to the future of communi- 
cations as they apply to the farm. As men- 
‘tioned in the brief we can only see the media 
of television going downhill as a source of 
farm information because of the high cost 
that is involved in televising and the fact that 
it is commercially oriented and, therefore, 
must beam messages at the greatest popula- 
tion. We have not made any comments here 
about any kind of technological developments, 
but perhaps we might be able to computerize 
a great deal more of the farm information 
and develop computerized banks which could 
be called on to develop techniques which 
might be in the offing. Individual farmers who 
would thereby be able to come by specific 
information that would suit their individual 
needs. 

I have no idea, Senator, how far this is 
away—I am not even sure whether this is 
practical or not but it is something which 
could be given some thought. Perhaps this 
will be the direction we will have to go and, 
therefore, the urban segment of the popula- 
tion will not be saddled with having to carry 
the cost of something which is beamed upon 
the farm community. I am sorry, Senator, but 
my imagination isn’t any greater than that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Henderson? 


Mr. Henderson: I would like to comment to 
this effect. I think that there are farmers who 
are sufficiently interested in staying viable, 
dvecoming better off and having more profita- 
ole enterprises and others who are at a stage 
where they want to improve themselves that, 
{ should think, with the number of people we 
are talking about and the social disruption 
that is involved that surely we should be able 
to afford, in an affluent country like Canada, 
some means whereby at off-hours farmers 
could receive through television scientific, 
rechnological and managerial kinds of infor- 
nation. I am very sure for example my four 
owrothers who farm at Swan River, Manitoba, 
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need this’ active scientific, technical, 
managerial kind of information. If we could 
have this on at a particular time of the day 
when it isn’t interfering with the great 
masses of urban audiences, who would be 
normally listening in at that time, I think we 
could perhaps make television work as an 
instructional tool. 


The Chairman: Do you agree, Mr. Hender- 
son, that technology is going to make that 
entirely possible soon? 


Mr. Henderson: That technology will make 
this possible? 


The Chairman: 
possible. 


Mr. Henderson: Yes. The technology is 
known now and the scientific evidence of its 
success has been documented in the brief. But 
is the public prepared to pay for it? 


That kind of program 


The Chairman: Well, that is a very good 
question, but back to the question of televi- 
sion programming presently directed at urban 
audiences, my study of the television situation 
leads me to believe that the advances are just 
as high in urban Canada as they are in the 
rural districts. In other words, there are just 
as many people out on the farm that watch 
the hockey games on Saturday night as there 
are in the city and the television ratings bear 
that out. Would you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Forbes: Well, I would have to agree 
that because to of television more rural 
people are becoming more urban-oriented in 
their thinking which is a good thing. 


The Chairman: But surely you are not 
urban-oriented just because you like to watch 
a hockey game? 


Mr. Forbes: No, but what I mean to say is 
how life is in the city is reflected to the rural 
audiences through mass media but why 
should it not be possible, for example, for the 
C.B.C. national news to have as part of that 
news team an agricultural reporter? 


The Chairman: Well, I was going to ask you 
on that question—I am sorry, Senator Smith, 
it is your question. 


Smith: 


Senator Tite is all Mr. 


Chairman. 


right, 


The Chairman: Now, I just wanted to know 
how many major dailies have agricultural 
editors? You made a reference to the fact that 
more should, so do you know how many do? 
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Mr. Forbes: I can’t tell you off the top of 
my head but I am sure we could get that 
information. 


The Chairman: Well, we would appreciate 
it, if you would. 


Senator Smith: Mr. Chairman, I just have 
another question on these media which are 
apparently not being used to direct informa- 
tion and news to the farmers. We had an 
interesting brief from the Minister of Com- 
munications one day last week and I was 
interested in some of the ‘things he had to say. 
He was talking to some knowledgeable people 
in his own department—and the man has 
some imagination and capabilities in a great 
many fields, as criticized as he may be by a 
great many people. Among some of the things 
that he told us—for example, and I am quot- 
ing him: 

“The ‘television programs aimed at specif- 
ic groups rather than the general public 
represent the wave of the future.” 


And then, a little further on in his brief he 
goes on to explain how this may be done. 
Now, I will quote him again. 

“The list of what is happening and what 
will happen is almost endless. Coaxial 
cables which can provide twenty, forty, 
sixty, or even eighty separate channels 
will enable television for the first time to 
appeal to specific minority audiences 
rather than to mass demands.” 


He goes on to mention the computerization 
which I 'think was mentioned by Mr. Hender- 
son a little while ago. In our background 
material we got some information on some- 
thing even more amazing than this. This isn’t 
ready to come tomorrow but we were told by 
someone who made a special study for us that 
upwards of one thousand channels will soon 
be technologically possible through ‘the use of 
laser beams in cables. There is no end to the 
possibilities in this thing. When we arrive— 
and I am sure we are going to arrive at that 
stage some day, some of us may not live to 
see it completely developed—who should be 
running the show then? For instance, if farm- 
ers are interested in certain kinds of pro- 
gramming and whatever, ‘should they insist 
that the farm press co-operative movement 
supply that program with a combination of 
broadcasters public and private or do you 
have any ideas on that which you would like 
to get on the record early? 


Mr. Forbes: Well, I would sure like to give 
this matter some thought and let you have an 
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opinion on it. However, right off the top o; 
my head, I would suggest that it should be 
directed by somebody who is fully familia) 
with the farm community and perhaps in co. 
operation with farm organizations, eithey 
commercial or social; that we 'shouldn’t leave 
this to any particular segment of agricultura| 
industry. I would think the whole industry 
should be involved and perhaps Mr. Hender-. 
son because of his former association wit 
farm broadcast may want to make some com-| 
ment on ‘this. 


Mr. Henderson: Well, I would just like td 
say that it is possible, if farming can be suffi- 
ciently profitable, to see the day when scien-| 
tific and technological information is hooked 
up between a university in a province and 
individual farmers, so that we would get the 
printt out every day of the news of hog pro- 
ducers, for example. He would get the a 
out in his farm office from the university) 
about maybe new rations or maybe a crop 
breeding program, or maybe a new cost of 
feed or some method of scientific advance. 
But this won’t happen unless agriculture is 
viable and economic. Yes, I think it is techno- 
logically possible to have all these citer 
channels which could be beamed to a farm’ 
audience. 


Here again, you are tying that farmer down) 
to a particular time of day. Keep in mind that 
he is an owner, operator and doing a lot of 
the work himself. He has a wife and family 
but I must say there is that possibility. I 
would like ‘to suggest with my farm back- 
ground and my brothers who live and farm! 
extensively are very, very busy people. Not 
only do they have the farm to operate but they 
are community leaders and they are run off 
their feet. It is pretty nice when they do get 
the time, after church on Sunday afternoon) 
to sit down and, at their convenience, read 
the farm newspaper with specific information, 
about their operation. 


The Chairman: You are suggesting that 
television can’t do this? | 


Mr. Henderson: I am suggesting that televi- 
sion has a role, yes, but there still is an 
important role for ‘the farm press. 


The Chairman: Well, I don’t think we are 
suggesting that there isn’t but I think some of 
the Senators, and I must include myself, are 
very impressed with the impact of technolo- 
gy, which, for all intents and purposes, is 
here now. That perhaps prompts Senator 
Smith’s question. Senator Macdonald, did you 
have :a question? 
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Senator Macdonald: Well, to get back to 
this farm press thing. Your recommendation 
aumber eight, you say: 

» “In times of financial stress in the 
agricultural industry, we recommend that 
government departments and agencies 
embark on a ‘paid space’ program in 

_ selected agricultural publications for 

| ‘their releases.’ 


) 

_In other words, you are asking for an indi- 
ect subsidy for these publications? 

| 


| Mr. Forbes: That is an interpretation of it, 
res, Senator. You will note that we are sug- 
esting selected agricultural publications 
ecause it could be quite easily mis-inter- 
reted and some people who have a small 
arm circulation might want to get in on the 
eleases. We are suggesting that some criteria 
ave to be established whereby a certain por- 
on of the total circulation would have to be 
wm circulation in order to qualify. 


Senator Macdonald: And in number ten 
ou are asking for lower postal rates. When 
1e Minister was here he suggested that the 
ost Office Department should not be asked 
» subsidize any of these privileges, as it 
ere. He mentioned that each classification 
dould be able to bear its own weight and 
tat if the government wanted to make a 
ibsidy they should make a subsidy to the 
ost Office Department and his department 
ouldn’t have to be made to carry a subsidy 
YT carrying second and third class mail. What 
) you think about that? 


‘Mr. Forbes: Perhaps I shouldn’t comment 
4 this, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: You realize that anything 
Yu say is privileged? 


Mr. Forbes: I would say that if the govern- 
lent of Canada is making the most use of 
fe taxpayer’s dollar, it shouldn’t matter 
iether it comes out of the Post Office 
hpartment or the Department of Agricul- 
tre. We do it in the most efficient manner in 
Ger to get the best results. I would say that 
Irhaps in the case of the farm press we have 
élittle bit different case than we have in 
se of the other kinds of news information. 
‘e welfare of the farmer is directly hinged 
€ the kind of information and the amount of 
lormation and type of information which he 
Ctains. 

Therefore, the economics of the whole 
s‘icultural industry, you may say, is to some 
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extent dependent on a viable farm press. You 
are going to come by general revenues by 
virtue of a more reliable agriculture so it 
becomes a contribution to the economy rather 
than something that is going to detract from 
the economy. I repeat they should do this 
thing in the most efficient manner and wheth- 
er it is the Post Office Department or the 
Department of Agriculture, I don’t think it 
matters. 


The Chairman: Well, is the most efficient 
method a direct subsidy of the farm press? 


Mr. Forbes: Of the farm press? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Forbes: I would think that he who pays 
the piper calls the tune and I would be afraid 
of a direct subsidy. I would rather see it the 
other way where it would be identified that 
these specific releases were from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or some other public 
agency and, therefore, leave the press free to 
make editorial comment and put their inter- 
pretation on the other kind of news items. 


Senator McElman: Aren’t you, in fact, 
asking for a subsidy on page four, item 
number eight? 


The Chairman: That was Senator Mac- 
donald’s question, I think. 


Senator McElman: Aren’t you really doing 
that? 


The Chairman: Well, Senator Macdonald 
referred to it is an indirect subsidy. 


Senator McElman: Well, I don’t think it is 
very indirect. Are you not actually asking for 
a tremendous precedent to be set—well, per- 
haps almost indirect somewhere in between. 


The Chairman: Well, it isn’t a tremendous 
precedent because it was just put forward 
last week by the ethnic press. 


Senator McElman: This is my point. Where 
does it end? 


Mr. Henderson: I would just like to say 
that it seems to us that in the implementation 
of a suggestion of this type, we should try 
and define agriculture as Mr. Forbes has sug- 
gested. A weekly paper which is distributed 
seventy per cent to the people in the town and 
thirty per cent out in the country isn’t real- 
ly—even though it is in a rural community— 
a farm publication. Upon investigation cer- 
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tainly we could determine what is a farm 
publication in the truest sense. This is an 
administrative matter which could be taken 
care of. 

The other point is this. If agriculture is 
going to advance, it is going to advance on 
the basis of good managerial, scientific 
competency. If the Department of Agriculture 
and the _ universities and colleges across 
Canada want to get this message across to the 
rural community, at the moment they use 
press releases. The editors are deluged with 
great bundles of this material, a percentage of 
which they cannot use. If there were safe- 
guards built into the system so that it was 
made quite clear that the kind of material 
that was included in the advertisement was 
not political information, but designed to get 
across technical, scientific and programmed 
information, I feel certain that this would in 
its totality be much better than any direct 
subsidy to the farm press which would 
destroy the editorial freedom of the editor. 
This would be a despicable thing. 


Senator Macdonald: Don’t you do the same 
thing with the indirect subsidy? 


Mr. Forbes: I don’t think so. I don’t think 
you do this. With the kind of subsidy that we 
are suggesting—I even hate to call it a sub- 
sidy—I would think that with paid govern- 
ment scientific releases that this should have 
no more effect upon the policies of the press 
than an advertisement from another commer- 
cial organization. 


The Chairman: Well, let us just take a 
hypothetical case. Let us say that I am a Min- 
ister of a particular department and we give 
your paper a good deal of space and all of a 
sudden you write a particularly critical 
editorial about me. AllI have to do is ’phone 
my Deputy Minister and take that paper off 
the list. You are going to know that so, there- 
fore, are you going to write those kinds of 
editorials? 


Mr. Forbes: I would hope that that would 
be particularly, Senator, a hypothetical ques- 
tion. It is a practical one. 


The Chairman: In other words, the point 
we are trying to make, if I discern what the 
Senators are saying is that they agree with 
you on the question of the problem, but I 
think Senator Macdonald and Senator McEl- 
man are saying that a subsidy is a subsidy is 
a subsidy. You don’t agree with that 
apparently? 
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Mr. Forbes: I don’t agree with that, Sena. 
tor. I would hope we would be able to estab 
lish—perhaps it is beyond hope, but you coulc 
establish the kind of relationship that wouk 
allow the scientific releases to be made anc 
paid for without having any bearing on th 
editorial policy of a paper or any reaction ti 
the editorial suggestion of the paper. 


The Chairman: But you also say in iten 
eight here—you preface your suggestion b: 
saying: | 

“In times of financial stress in the agril 
cultural industry”. 
| 

Is that a proper use of advertising? 

Mr. Forbes: I am sorry. Could you expan 
on that. 


advertising to subsidize any medium in term 


The Chairman: Well, is it a function 0) 
of sustaining its existence, if you will? 


Mr. Henderson: If I may comment? 


q 
The Chairman: Please. / 
Mr. Henderson: I don’t think there is Ha 
real difference between a chemical compan) 
for example, advertising a product and th 
farm press accepting that advertisement thai 
it is accepting paid space from a provincial o| 
federal Department of Agriculture talkin 
about the assistance policies or the technice 
or scientific information that is availabl 
within their departments. 


; 


The Chairman: Well, the chemical compan 
would not have to place that advertisement i 
times of financial stress to subsidize the farr 
press. I agree that normally this would not b) 
the case, I agree. | 


Mr. Forbes: I wonder if I might attempt { 
put this in its proper perspective. 


The Chairman: Yes, please do. A 


Mr. Forbes: In times of financial stre: 
there is not going to be the same degree ( 
advertising by fertilizer companies or chem 
cal companies for all of these farm inpl 
industries. This is when some additioni 
sources of funds are necessary. You suggeste) 
I think, Senator, that perhaps it wasn’t righ 
for the chemical industry at any time to sul 
sidize the farm press. We have at the prese! 
time some farm press who live on the basis ¢ 
advertising and charge nothing for t 
subscriptions. 
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| The Chairman: No, the point I am making, 
‘Mr. Forbes—I don’t want to spin it out end- 
lessly. As far as the advertiser is concerned, 
this is advertising. They are not placing that 
advertising simply to keep the papers going. 
Mr. Forbes: Yes, I agree. 

_- Mr. Henderson: Well, let us say, for exam- 
ple, in western Canada right now where 
‘wheat fails, well, that is not even news any 
more. 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, it is, it is bad news! 


Mr. Henderson: There is a place for perhaps 
a new approach to Prairie agriculture. Now, 
what sort of policies are there? What sort of 
programs are there that either provincial or 
federal governments may offer to help the 
people in this time of financial stress of the 
industry to make adjustments so that they 
will get into Reg. Forbes’ office—an ag. rep.— 
to get the details and to get the time to sign 
on the dotted line to help him out. This is a 
means of reaching the farmer in a palatable 
form. 


Senator Macdonald: Wouldn’t it be a better 
policy to advocate where these are necessary, 
like this governmental information that they 
pay for them in any event in advertising. If 
the farm paper makes some money off them 
0.k., good for them. Just don’t put it in times 


_ of financial stress because they should pay for 


their advertising like any other advertiser. 


The Chairman: Would you care to comment 
on that? 


Senator Macdonald: And no one could say 
that you were trying to influence the adver- 
tising policy or editorial policy, or anything 
else. 


_ Mr. Forbes: Well, we are perhaps small “c” 
conservative in your view. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, I don’t even have 


any objections to you being large “C” 
Conservative. 
Mr. Forbes: We do think that if this 


‘became a blanket policy that it could become 


quite costly to the taxpayer. I think as profes- 
Sional people, and our group represents 
professional people, we are very conscious of 
our code of ethics—that we are not out to 


- gouge the public. We are conscious of our 


‘code of ethics in terms of how far you can go 
and this is why we said “in times of financial 
stress.” 
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I do not think it would be advisable to have 
this blanket policy at all. 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: Have you any idea of 
what amount of money you are talking 
about? We have federal grants now in times 
of stress but could you put a figure on it? 
While you are thinking about that, it seems to 
me that what you are talking about—times of 
stress—times of stress in the agricultural 
industry can come very quickly, creating a 
surplus situation or a drought situation, and 
so on. I have not known a federal Govern- 
ment or provincial Government for that 
matter to act that quickly where you could 
get the insertion of funds which may be 
necessary that quickly. Now, it is very easy 
for a farm publication to go broke rather 
rapidly in a short period of time. Have you 
any idea, really, of the amount of money that 
you are talking about? 


Mr. Forbes: I am sorry, I don’t. 


Mr. Henderson: I don’t have any idea at all. 
However, we are probably talking in the area 
of one-half million dollars. 


The Chairman: I hate to interrupt, but I 
would like to point out to the senators that 
we do have a second brief to receive this 
morning. It is now 11.25 and although I don’t 
want to terminate the discussion I might ask 
the senators if you might conclude your ques- 
tioning shortly. Senator Sparrow appears to 
be the only one who has a question. Would 
you like to take it now? 


Senator Sparrow: Yes, Mr. Chairman. The 
farms as such are 430,000. Commercial farms 
are approximately 230,000. To get that figure 
of 230,000 it means farms with incomes of 
over $2,500 per year. 

To have what you might call an economic 
farm production today, you have to have over 
$20,000 or make $20,000 per farm. That means 
that in considering any number of vulnerable 
farm units, we are probably in the neighbour- 
hood of 145,000 to 150,000 farms. That means 
in fact that the media as such is going to 
serve 150,000 units. Now, I can’t see the mass 
media as such looking after that limited 
number of people through the medium of 
television or radio. This means that there 
must be some protection for the printed word 
as such to cover this fact. It may mean that a 
direct subsidy may have to go direct to farm 
publication on a broad base, on the basis of 
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each subscriber. That a legitimate farmer— 
with a commercial farm unit would have to 
keep this viable and if it is not viable then 
the farm press or the vertical magazine with 
its broad scope is not going to be able to 
handle it. 

Now, I appreciate that you are not the 
people who should perhaps answer this ques- 
tion because this is really ranging in a broad 
field, but would you care to comment on that? 
Again, I just want to say that I appreciate 
what you were saying earlier about the Gov- 
ernment freeloading. They used the word 
“freeloading” on the press—giving press 
releases and agricultural news releases and 
expecting the farm press to print that news 
release without being paid. 


Mr. Bradley: I think that is right, Senator 
Sparrow. I might just respond to this as an 
extension worker and say that we have two 
distinct groups as far as the population is 
concerned. We have the commercial farmer 
with a gross income of at least $8,000—this is 
the dairyman who produces in the neighbour- 
hood of 200,000 pounds of milk or closer to a 
half million pounds of milk per year per man. 
He is going to have the kind of organization 
to give him the kind of life that in a sense he 
wants. We look at the dissemination of infor- 
mation and in terms of the full picture of 
extension, the farm press is one. We men- 
tioned TV as another and radio, and the 
whole of technological advances in video tape. 
‘The tools we have to reach the people are 
fantastic if we have enough money to employ 
these tools. The commercial farmer will 
require a specified kind of information. We 
also have the others who, shall we say, are on 
the brink. They may be part time farmers, 
they may have other incomes and certainly 
their units are not economical and it seems 
that there is a responsibility on the part of 
the press and of the Government to acquaint 
these people with the adjustment programs 
that are available to them now. 

If we are going to encourage the movement 
of people away from the farms, if we are 
going to be realistic in terms of what agricul- 
ture has to offer the people I think we have to 
be realistic in what we do to people who 
cannot survive on the farms as we know it 
and our grandfathers knew it. I think this is 
another whole world for the farm press. I 
think this is another role that the farm press 
has to play. I think we have to separate the 
viable agricultural operations from the differ- 
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ent agricultural operations that are almost 
welfare programs, the farmer who is subsi- 
dized. I think the farm press publications in 
general have a valuable role to play here. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: I would like to get baad 


to this analogy that was used about chemical 
firms and machinery production firms, and so 
on. I would like to relate that to government 
ads and their releases. Is there not a basic 
difference between the two. One is selling! 
something and the other is giving a service 
which is paid for by the public. Was it not a! 
bad analogy? 


Mr. Henderson: First of all, Senator, I think 
we have to differentiate between what we are 
doing here. An extension department of a 
government or a program of a federal) 
Department of Agriculture—how these things) 
relate to a program. A company has a product 
that has to be sold that follows up the selling) 
of an idea to the person who uses it in the 
first place. I think they would go hand in 
hand. There is no point in me, an ag. rep.| 
going out to a farm in Calgary and talking to 
him about the advantages of using a new 
chemical if this somehow or other isn’t tied | 
up with his product. Now, in our profession, 
we bring together the people who are in the 
agricultural business with the people who are 
in farm communications, and science, et 
cetera, and tie them together because we do. 
have a profitable team here. I believe we have, 
to differentiate between what we mean when) 
we Say a press release. The kind of press 
release that we have in mind, as an institute, 
is the kind of press release that talks about 
the availability of programs, the new scientif- 
ic and technological and managerial innova-. 
tions with which farmers may participate and 
this is the kind of thing we mean. 

For example, the Canadian Department of 
Agriculture—I don’t really want to make an | 
announcement here—but it is a known fact) 
that shortly they will be introducing a com- 
puterized farm management system. This has 
been in existence—co-ordinated from the) 
University of Guelph or somewhere else and 
it has been available in the province of 
Quebec as well co-ordinated from Macdonald 
College. However, there is reason to believe 
that this should be national in nature. 
Shouldn’t the federal Department of Agricul- 
ture—if indeed it has the jurisdictional 
responsibility for this paid space—tell farm- 
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ers in the designated farm publication as 
identified by a measuring stick that we would 
be prepared to have this program, it is availa- 
ble, and that they could participate in it. I 
believe it comes to a farmer in a package that 
he identifies with and has identified with for 
years. 

' The farmer, who like the rest of us urban- 
ites, gets piles of mail that is completely 
unrelated and you have to sift through the 
stuff and it is time-consuming; however, if 
this was in a package, I think there is greater 
assurance that he will pick it up other than 
just having scattered bits of unco-ordinated 
material or information that the farmer 
objects to at the present time. 

The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


' Senator McElman: The witnesses have sug- 
Zested that the farm publications are neces- 
sary and that the farmers depend very heavi- 
y on them for new information, et cetera. If 
7ou relate this to the fact that farm publica- 
ons are so essential in providing this kind of 
ervice which they aren’t doing, are you 
loing the right job wrongly or just doing the 
vrong job? 


| Mr. Forbes: I would say it is a question of 
sconomics for one thing. I suppose the farm 
yress which has gone under just recently had 
he greatest circulation and I believe the 
aed Herald which I understand was owned 
“y one of the other newspapers from Mont- 
eal—they determined this segment of their 
jusiness was just no longer possible because 
aere wasn’t sufficient advertising or the 
eporters were costing them too much money, 
r something in this nature. I simply say that 
Qese publications went out just because of 
te economics of it. Was it serving a purpose? 
‘es, I believe it was serving a purpose. How- 
ver, I would venture to guess that the 
lajority of income gained accrued through 
te advertising and not through subscriptions. 
‘Ss far as I know it was a straight kind of 
2onomic thing because as the general level 
{the agricultural economy goes down, there 
int enough revenue, there isn’t enough 
dvertising to support such a_ publication. 
‘hen we say “times of financial stress’”—it is 
_time when we have an ever-greater and 
vyer-increasing need for more applicable and 
sore practical information and this is the 
sry thing we need. 


‘Senator McElman: But surely, sir, if the 
mm press is providing that type of informa- 
on, the essential information that you speak 
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of, then surely the advertisers of these types 
of products—the chemical firm and the ma- 
chinery firm would be very much interested 
in reaching the market that you speak of? 


Mr. Forbes: Well, you are absolutely right 
except that this year—pardon me for using 
western Canada again as an example—we 
feel that this year there is going to be enough 
of a drop in fertilizer use and last year you 
may be aware that there was another drop—I 
believe it was 29 per cent although I could be 
off on that. As the fertilizer use dropped off, 
the advertising dropped off. 


Senator McElman: Shouldn’t it be going up 
to sell more? 


Mr. Forbes: Well, no because there is no 
incentive for producing more wheat right 
now and therefore they don’t use fertilizers. 
You know, Senator, it is the chicken and the 
egg situation—which does come first? 


Senator McElman: That leads me to com- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, that I was reading in 
the paper this morning that the Honourable 
Otto Lang suggested that a lot of the land in 
the west will not be put into production next 
year. I was wondering if that had to be car- 
ried as a paid ad to reach the people? 


Mr. Forbes: It would get there quite quick- 
ly, quite easily. 


Senator McElman: I would think so. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman, your 
facetious observation leads me to make 
another one. We have Senator Sparrow from 
Saskatchewan, Senator Smith from Nova 
Scotia, Senator Petten from Newfoundland 
and Senator McElman from New Brunswick 
and Senators Langlois and Beaubien are from 
Quebec, and I also note that we have Senator 
Macdonald listed as coming from Cape 
Breton. 


Well, gentlemen, we don’t have to tell you, 
I am sure, that the whole problem of com- 
munication is enormously complicated, a com- 
plex situation and one which intrigues us, 
particularly as the farm papers play a vital 
role in the overall structure of the mass 
media. I would only add that the documents 
that you prepared will be a useful addition to 
those we already have and which we will be 
studying at length. 

I would like to thank each one of you. 
Thank you Mr. Forbes and perhaps through 
you I could thank Mr. Bradley and Mr. 
Henderson. 
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Mr. Forbes: Well, Senator, I wish to thank 
the Committee for the opportunity which the 
Agricultural Institute had for making our 
thoughts known to you and I assure you, sir, 
that the Institute stands ready to participate 
in any further measures which you may deem 
necessary. 


Thank you very much. 
Short Recess 


BRIEF PRESENTED 
BY THE FREE PRESS WEEKLY 
TO THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON MASS MEDIA 


The Chairman: Honourable Senators, I 
wonder if I might call the meeting to order, 
please. The second brief which we are to 
receive this morning is the brief from the 
Free Press Weekly and sitting on my immedi- 
ate right is Mr. R. H. Shelford, the General 
Manager of both the Free Press and the Free 
Press Weekly. He, of course, is here today in 
his capacity as General Manager of the Free 
Press Weekly. Although all questions about 
the Free Press won’t necessarily be ruled out 
of order, you should be mindful of the rea- 
sons he is here. We have received a brief 
from the Winnipeg Free Press as I am sure 
you know. 

Mr. Shelford, the brief you prepared has 
been received. The Senators have had at least 
some opportunity of reading it, but I am 
afraid it wasn’t received early enough for all 
of us to give it the study which I think it 
undoubtedly deserves. I would suggest that 
perhaps you begin with an opening statement 
which you obviously are prepared to make 
and may I suggest that following your oral 
statement we would like to question you on 
the contents of your brief and on any com- 
ments you may wish to make and if you wish 
to take ten or fifteen minutes, that is fine. 


Mr. R. H. Shelford, Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Free Press Weekly: 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. The 
brief presented by the Free Press Weekly 
sketches the changes in the farm press in the 
past twenty years. It shows how a number of 
farm publications of a bi-monthly or a 
monthly variety were forced, through lack of 
revenue, to turn over to another publication 
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their paid in advance subscription lists. These! 
publications were unable to obtain sufficient) 
support from advertisers and were getting 
little or no revenue from these subscribers, | 
Most of them tried to be a publication of 
interest only to farmers, thereby restricting) 
the number of advertisers that would find 
their readership appealing. 

Two of the three remaining major English) 
farm publications are of a weekly news type 
for general appeal for both advertisers and 
readers. Because the Free Press Weekly is a 
rural publication, seeking and _ successfully 
obtaining readers in all ten provinces it is, 
entirely reliant upon the Canada Post Office 
both for delivery and for subscription renew-| 
als. Virtually the whole of its circulation is 
delivered by the post office to paid in advance 
subscribers. When selling in a rural market 
through door to door canvassers it was neces- 
sary to take subscriptions for periods of three) 
five or seven years so that a territory need 
not be canvassed again the next year. Farm 
papers, therefore, built up subscription list 
paid in advance for many years. These sub-, 
scription lists were not an asset but a definite! 
liability; a commitment by the publisher tc) 
provide a magazine for years to come. 

From experience gained by building and 
maintaining a subscription list of over five 
hundred thousand rural readers, it is demon- 
strated that obtaining subscriptions througt 
salesmen or through direct mail solicitation is 
very expensive and in some cases can pro: 
duce a negative return. That is the cost 0: 
getting the subscription is more than the sub: 
scription price secured from the reader. Thus 
farm papers in the past have not been able t¢ 
rely on subscription revenue and have beer 
mainly dependent on the advertisers. Canadi) 
an farm papers were and still are very sensi’ 
tive to any competition that would depmhl 
them of advertising revenue and to an 
increase in postal rates. Added competition 
for advertising in the form of televisio) 
throughout the rural areas of Canada a 
been created by the Canadian Broadcastin) 
Corporation at public expense. It is quite rea 
sonable that people living in rural and isolat 
ed communities should receive the sam 
television service as people of urban areas ye 
advertisers are being given the opportunity t! 
reach into these rural areas with the sam 
message provided for urban distribution at n 
additional cost. The rural area viewing is | 
bonus provided to the advertisers in direc 
competition to rural publications. A consider 


able amount of advertising revenue has 
moved from farm papers to television placing 
‘the farm papers in financial jeopardy yet not 
improving the financial position of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. It would 
appear that the cost of providing the service 
to advertisers in rural areas of Canada is not 
being met by the additional advertising 
_Tevenue. 

| Last year the Canada Post Office raised a 
number of charges and rates which affected 
the farm publications. The rates affecting 
_third-class mail, that is circulars and promo- 
tional material, were raised without parlia- 
/mentary approval. The rates and charges on 

-second-class mail received parliamentary 
approval and came into effect on April 1st, 

1969. Any discussion on the proposed rate 
increase for second-class mail failed to reveal 
the extent of these increases and its impact 
_ on rural papers. It was not clearly shown that 
_the rate increases could result in an immedi- 
_ate increase of three hundred to four hundred 
per cent in a publisher’s postal bill. 

The Free Press Weekly had anticipated a 
postal rate increase and based its projections 
on the expectations that the postal rates 
would be doubled. On this assumption, it had 
entered into long term commitments with 
hundreds of thousands of readers. There had 
been no indication from previous Postmaster 
Generals or from the senior officials of the 
Canada Post Office that the special category 
_ for agricultural publications would be elim- 
inated. That the long time practice of charg- 
_ ing by weight of publication would be replaced 
by a per piece charge. As stated, it was 
- anticipated that the charge of one and a half 
ents a pound could well be increased to 
three cents a pound. The actual increase was 
to eight cents a pound. Since preparation of 
the brief, the Postmaster General has 
appeared before this Committee and made 
some statements referring directly to the Free 
Press Weekly. In our view many of Mr. Kier- 
ans’ statements did not give an adequate pic- 
' ture of the situation. When the new rate 
structure was announced we expressed our 
opinions and comments in a letter to Mr. 
Kierans. Despite Mr. Kierans’ statements nei- 
ther the Free Press Weekly nor to our knowl- 
edge any of the other farm papers were given 
time to study or consult with Mr. Kierans or 
his department on his new rates before they 
were rushed into second reading before the 
House. The cost formula determined by the 
Canada Post Office with the assistance of an 
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outside consulting firm and so frequently re- 
ferred to by Mr. Kierans were of a general 
nature applying to general classifications of 
mailings. They were not intended to determine 
accurately the cost of any one publication. 

I should like to give an example of errors 
arising from the application of a general for- 
mula to a particular publication. The formula 
assessed a general cost of delivery of each 
article of mail at one and three-quarters cents 
a piece. No distinction was made between 
mail delivered by a letter carrier on foot in 
the city or by a mail carrier on a rural route 
or by placing a piece of mail in a customer’s 
mail box in a rural post office. Clearly the 
single operation required in a rural post office 
is much less costly than letter carrier delivery 
in a city, yet the formula arrived at a general 
cost of one and three-quarters cents a piece. 
Applying this general cost to a publication 
such as the Free Press Weekly that is deliv- 
ered through rural post offices and then 
multiplying the error twenty-six and a half 
million times, you come up with a fantastic 
annual cost. It is quite inaccurate and rather 
irresponsible. In October, 1968, Mr. Kierans 
quoted figures that produced an estimated 
cost of seven point one five cents per copy for 
handling the Free Press Weekly. Last week at 
this Committee he quoted figures that indi- 
cate an estimated cost of eight point five eight 
cents. These figures were used to substantiate 
a charge of a whopping deficit caused by the 
Free Press Weekly. The figures of seven 
cents or eight and a half cents can only be 
another indication of inaccurate information 
provided by the Canada Post Office or the 
revelation that there has been an increase of 
twenty per cent in the cost of handling mail 
in the last few months. Increased postal 
charges and rates make it very difficult and 
time alone will tell how difficult for a farm 
publication to carry on in Canada. The En- 
glish language publications are existing now 
only through subsidies from related opera- 
tions. The Free Press Weekly makes a strong 
plea to the government of Canada to review 
this entire subject of second-class mail rates. 
It is contended that the basis of cost analysis 
used by the Post Office is unrealistic and 
weighs heavily against second and third-class 
mail. 

It has been shown that the United States 
Post Office has abandoned this method of cost 
accounting and that their new costing for- 
mula will bear most heavily on first-class 
mail. The Free Press Weekly respectfully 
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submits that the factors most seriously affect- 
ing Canadian rural publications are the 
advertising rate structure of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the rate struc- 
ture of the Canada Post Office. Both come 
under the scrutiny of the government of 
Canada and both deserve much closer 
scrutiny. 

I thank you for the privilege and oppor- 
tunity granted to present the brief. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Shelford. We will turn to the questioning in a 
moment but I would just like to ask you one 
question just for clarification. I have Mr. 
Kierans’ presentation to the Committee and 
you mentioned eight and a half cents. Where 
is that in here? 


Mr. Shelford: You take his figure of five 
hundred and thirty thousand—that represents 
twenty-six and a half million copies. Divide 
that into his cost and it will work out to eight 
and a half cents. 


The Chairman: That is not a figure he 
used? 


Mr. Shelford: No. It can easily be worked 
out. 


The Chairman: I just thought you were 
quoting him, I am sorry. Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: You suggest a review of 
the rates for second-class mail. What is your 
recommendation? What should those rates be 
or how would you change them? 


Mr. Shelford: We feel that the rates should 
be sufficient to cover the additional expense 
incurred in handling second and third-class 
mail. This, of course, is after the facilities 
have been provided for handling first-class 
mail. If, a rural truck run or some other 
facility has been put on to provide first-class 
mail service that only the additional space or 
cost for carrying second and third-class mail 
should be charged to second or third-class 
mail. 


Senator Sparrow: Well, why not reverse it? 
Why not have the second-class mail pay the 
basic cost and let the first-class mail pay the 
rest? 


Mr. Shelford: First-class mail is guaranteed 
first-class delivery. Both second and _ third- 
class mail can under postal regulations be left 
aside for the next day or even the next day 
after that if space and staff do not permit the 
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handling of it. The facilities are clearly pro- 
vided for the first-class mail and second and 
third-class mail get second and third-class 
service. 


Senator Sparrow: You would agree that the | 
first-class mail is probably the most important | 
mail for the economics of the country? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. | 


Senator Sparrow: And they pay an addi- | 
tional rate and you can’t really have a mail 
service without the different classes. How- | 
ever, the point I am getting at is that when | 
Mr. Kierans was here he bulked all second- 
class into one basket and he didn’t review 
individual operations as such, individual 
newspaper operations or so on. Is this what 
you are suggesting? That a policy be brought | 
out then to look at each individual operation 
because I am sure your operation is much 
different than some daily newspapers for 
example who use the mail services more 
often. Are you asking for them to specifically 
look at your operation or similar operations | 
and have a special rate for this operation? | 


Mr. Shelford: No, I am not suggesting that. | 
That would be too costly from the standpoint | 
of contant review as the size and type of 
mailing changed in volume. What I am sug- | 
gesting is that the cost, for example, the Win- 
nipeg post office which the Free Press Weekly | 
does not use because their handling and sort- 
ing system by-passes that office, be not | 
included in a charge for the agricultural type | 
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of publication and most second-class publica- | 
tions do not go through their originating post | 
office. They only go through the destination 
post office and yet the sharing type of cost | 
accounting that the Canada post office uses | 
charges the cost of these large urban post 
offices to all types of mailings. The increment- | 
al method of accounting which the American 
post office now uses eliminates parts of the 
first-class service and thus charges on second 
and third-class mail. 


Senator Sparrow: Well, someone has sug- 
gested at our hearings that perhaps a refund / 
for the services given would work and would 
not be considered a subsidy as such. What do 
you think of that? 


Mr. Shelford: I think it would be simpler to 
set the charges so that it takes into account 
the fact that these services of sortation and so 
on and so forth are provided rather than | 
work through a refund. 


Mass 


Senator Sparrow: Could you do that with- 


out being specific with the individual 
| operation? 
i Mr. Shelford: If all of the second-class 


mailings were required to reach a certain 
degree of sortation then the charges could be 
_set and a refund would not be necessary to 
some publications and not to others. 


Senator Sparrow: Do you disagree with his 
calculations, the Minister’s calculations of 
-seven and a half cents in cost or the eight 
'and a half cents in cost if, in fact, though it is 
dropped in the mail rather than being deliv- 
_ered by truck as you may do and go on. Are 
you arguing with that cost structure? 


| Mr. Shelford: I am not able to determine 
‘the cost structure or even guess at the cost 
structure of any other publication other than 
the Free Press Weekly. I can come up with a 
pretty good idea of the cost for handling a 
‘copy of the Free Press Weekly. I disagree 
‘with the seven point one five cents. 


Senator Sparrow: Of handling that? 


Mr. Shelford: Of handling that publication, 
yes. 


Senator Sparrow: For the general second- 
class mailing though, are you arguing that 
that is the cost? 


Mr. Shelford: No, I am not arguing against 
‘the general second-class mail. 


Senator Sparrow: Have you asked the Post 
Office Department for a break-down of their 
- cost as such? Have you studied their costs? 


Mr. Shelford: I have studied the formula 
used to determine the allocation of costs. 


Senator Sparrow: Do you agree with that? 
Mr. Shelford: No, I do not. 


Senator Sparrow: I am not talking now of 
‘your own publication. I am talking of the 
rates as such. I know you don’t agree with it 
in your own publication. 


_ Mr. Shelford: Well, that is the only degree 
to which I have studied it from the standpoint 
of the Free Press Weekly. 


Senator Sparrow: He gives a very good 
‘story you know. Some of the editorials of the 
Free Press have eluded to the fact that he 
had perhaps misled parliament and so on 
but I wouldn’t suggest that he was misleading 
‘us or that you are doing that today. He did 
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his best to convince us that,.in fact, these 
were legitimate second-class rates, but he did 
admit that there may be some publishers who 
are giving more service than other publica- 
tions and maybe there should be some adjust- 
ment there of some nature. Is that, in fact, 
what you are asking? 


Mr. Shelford: I am suggesting that the for- 
mula used and the figures quoted by the Post- 
master General labelling the Free Press 
Weekly with a deficit of one million, seven 
hundred and forty-five thousand dollars annu- 
ally were inaccurate. 


The Chairman: What should that figure be? 


Mr. Shelford: It should be a fraction of 
that. 


The Chairman: Well, what should it be? 
Should it be fifty per cent or seventy-five per 
cent? If I may quote from a document of the 
Minister’s, it says: 


“Brigadier Malone also did not tell you 
that while his postal bill this year will be 
five hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars.” 


Now, do you agree with that figure? 


Mr. Shelford: That is approximately cor- 
rect, sir. 


The Chairman: It is the cost to the Post 
Office of carrying the Free Press Weekly will 
be two million, two hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Now, you disagree with that 
figure? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes, I object to that figure. 
The Chairman: What should that figure be? 


Mr. Shelford: As an appendix to the brief, 
we have shown that at the outside the cost of 
handling a piece of mail—a copy of the Free 
Press Weekly could not be more than three 
cents a copy. We are now paying two cents a 
copy. 


The Chairman: And he says it should be? 


Mr. Shelford: He says it is about eight 
point five cents and we say it should be 
around three. 


The Chairman: So presumably then this 
two million figure becomes one million 
dollars? 


Mr. Shelford: Well, less than that. The total 
figure should be around seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 
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The Chairman: That is the cost? 
Mr. Shelford: Yes, that is the cost. 


The Chairman: So you say the post office 
loses just two hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars only? 


Mr. Shelford: Approximately. 


The Chairman: That is a million and a half 
dollars about which you and he disagree. 
That is a lot of money and how can the gulf 
be that wide? Senator Sparrow said you 
didn’t accuse the Postmaster General of mis- 
leading the Committee and really I think you 
are in effect. You did say that he didn’t give 
us an accurate picture. You are suggesting 
that he was out a million and a half dollars in 
what he told the Committee. Now, is that 
correct? 


Mr. Shelford: I am suggesting that the gen- 
eral application of the costing of formula—a 
formula that is designed to cover all second- 
class publications when applied to the Free 
Press Weekly is bound to come up with some 
very large differences because we are talking 
about a mailing of twenty-six and a half mil- 
lion per year. The difference can be in the 
range of a million dollars or more. 


The Chairman: Well, getting down to spe- 
cifics. Getting down to a specific per copy 
basis, what do you and he disagree about in 
terms of costing? In other words, you say it 
should cost three cents a copy—am I correct? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


The Chairman: And he says costs by your 
calculation, I take it... 


Mr. Shelford: Eight point five eight. 


The Chairman: Eight point five eight. Okay, 
so that is a difference of five and five-eighths 
cents—that is the financial difference. What, 
in fact, does he say he does that you don’t 
think he does? Is that a fair question? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes, that is a fair question. 
The costing formula used by the Post Office 
covers three areas. Sortation which is the sor- 
tation of the piece mailed at the originating 
post office, transportation which is covering 
the movement of the mail from the originat- 
ing post office to the destination post office 
and delivery which is the delivery of the mail 
from the destination post office. The Free 
Press Weekly has under the general applica- 
tion of the formula been assessed figures in 
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the sortation area for handling the publica 
tion in the Winnipeg post office. However, the | 
publication does not go to the Winnipeg post 
office. The publication goes directly on to| 
freight cars in the railyards, delivered by our | 
trucks and off-loaded by our men. There is no 
sortation. The transportation costs being in) 
full freight car loads are less, I am sure, than | 
the formula which would apply to part onl 
loads of smaller publications. 


We load in Winnipeg two car loads for! 
Montreal, one and a half for Toronto, one for 
Edmonton and one for Vancouver and the 
transportation costs in a freight car of that) 
type must be less than the formula as | 
assessed. I have explained in my opening 
remarks why the cost of delivery in the desti- 
nation post office is assessed at a figure far 
higher than the true cost in a rural post) 
office. Many of the rural subscribers get their 
mail directly from their ‘locked box”’, as it is 
called, in the post office. It takes one opera-| 
tion to put a copy of the Free Press Weekly 
into that box and the subscribers come to the 
post office to get their paper; it is not deliv- 
ered to them. The cost, therefore, is much less' 
than that assessed by the costing formula. | 

| 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 

Senator Sparrow: Would you estimate the 
value of the services that you supply to the 
Post Office Department by this type of deliv-| 
ery? There is a difference in what Mr. Kier-| 
ans states as the loss they are taking. What! 
do you estimate your cost to do the service, 
that you are talking about? 


Mr. Shelford: Our estimated cost is rela-. 
tively small because our mailing list must be 
kept in the sortation system. We are not sort-| 
ing it every day. That is the way it is pro-| 
duced. The only way that we can find the) 
subseribers’ address plate is to keep it in a) 
proper sortation. The only way that we car 
ensure that it gets the most prompt service) 
from the post office is to place the mail right 
in a mail bag that would be delivered directly 
to the destination post office with the mini- 
mum number of handlings, so that it gets 
there as quickly as possible. There is not an 
additional cost to us of handling or providing) 
the mail pre-sorted this way, but there is @ 
considerable savings to the post office because 
it is delivered in this form. | 
| 
Senator Sparrow: If you dumped into the 


«| 


post office your papers one at a time or < 
hundred at a time, would they accept them? | 
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Mr. Shelford: I do not know. I do not think 
they can under the present regulations and I 
am sure it would take more than a week to 


get them out. 


Senator Sparrow: What is your time of 
delivery now for your newspapers by mail 


-jeaving your plant? How many days does it 
take to be delivered anywhere in Canada? 


Mr. Shelford: It is about a day per prov- 


ince. In Manitoba it would be delivered the 


next day, going out to another province, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, it would be delivered 
a day later and so on. Out in Vancouver, out 


jn British Columbia and in the Maritimes 
_ about five days. 


Senator Sparrow: How has the no delivery 


‘Saturday affected you? Do you get it out 


early enough in the week so that the Satur- 


day delivery doesn’t affect you? 


_Mr. Shelford: We changed our publishing 
date when this came into effect. We used ‘to 


_ publish it on Thursday and Friday with an 


endeavour to get it carried over the week-end 
and then be delivered in the middle of the 
following week. We now publish it Monday 
and Tuesday so that the bulk of the mail 


-eould reach the post offices before Saturday 


and can be picked up or delivered by rural 
route before Saturday. 


Senator Sparrow: I would just like to add 


' to that that there are probably a lot of ques- 


tions on mail costs because almost every brief 
has covered this but I would like to just get 
away from that for a minute. You operated 
your weekly at a loss this last year? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


' Senator Sparrow: Have you publicly stated 
the loss or are you prepared to? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. Although the revenues 


of the Free Press Weekly increased twenty- 


two per cent in 1969 over 1968, the increased 


_ postage costs and the increased postage was 


only for nine months in 1969 used up the 
whole of that twenty-two per cent increase 
and turned the publication into a loss position 


_ of approximately one hundred and fifty thou- 
_ sand dollars. 


- h 


Senator Sparrow: Did it lose in 1968? 


_Mr. Shelford: Made a very small profit in 
1968. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 
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Senator McElman: All of this attributable 
to postal rates? 


Mr. Shelford: All of this attributable to 
postal rates. 


Senator Sparrow: Did your circulation go 
up between sixty-eight and sixty-nine—where 


is this twenty-two per cent increase in 
revenue? 
Mr. Shelford: In 1968 we added several 


hundred thousand subscribers of the Family 
Herald and were able to increase the adver- 
tising rates on that basis. 


Senator Sparrow: Your circulation as such 
for your Free Press in other words did not 
go up or did it? 


Mr. Shelford: The circulation of the Free 
Press Weekly did move from about four hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand to over six 
hundred thousand by the addition of the lists 
of the Family Herald. 


Senator Sparrow: Didn’t you state that 
your circulation was five hundred and some 
odd thousand? 


Mr. Shelford: There has been considerable 
evaporation since then. 


Senator Sparrow: Due to? 


Mr. Shelford: Partly due to the increased 
resistance to price increases by the farmer. 
We have increased our subscription rate and 
partly due to the fact that not all the people 
who had been subscribing to the Family 
Herald and who were forced to become sub- 
scribers of the Free Press Weekly took kindly 
to it and hence did not renew their 
subscriptions. 


Senator Sparrow: In your opinion—and I 
appreciate you have a great deal of problems 
with the postal increases—was the problem 
greater because it was too much too soon and 
could you have adjusted to it had it been 
spread over five, seven, eight or ten years? I 
ask this question because again, the Minister 
was talking about additional increases. He is 
still talking about the Post Office being subsi- 
dized by seventy per cent, I believe his figure 
is. What about the extension of it. Would you 
be that critical could you adjust to it to see 
that the Post Office department is a break 
even proposition at least? 


Mr. Shelford: If the postal rate increases 
had been more in line with the normal 
increase that business would expect from its 
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suppliers of services, the subscription rates 
would have been changed more gradually and 
the subscribers would have taken it more 
casually. However, the farm market is such 
now that it is very resistant to any price 
increases and this was not the time to raise 
the subscription price as we did from a dollar 
fifty a year to three dollars a year. But it had 
to be done in order to obtain the necessary 
revenue to cover the postal increases. 


Senator Sparrow: Does the three dollars 
cover it? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. If each subscriber that 
we have in the future will pay three dollars a 
year, it will cover it. 


Senator Sparrow: Of your five hundred and 
fifty thousand, how many would still be on 
the old rate—now, I appreciate that some of 
those would still be in the papers that you 
took over, but what would the turnover have 
been now on the new rate? 


Mr. Shelford: There are at least three hun- 
dred thousand that are still on our list at the 
old rate and will remain on for another year 
or more. 


Senator Sparrow: When you take over a 
publication, you just take it over in fact and 
there is no compensation—it just increases 
your coverage for advertising revenue, is that 
correct? 


Mr. Shelford: That is correct. 


Senator Sparrow: Could you tell us how 
you obtain new subscribers and the cost of 
obtaining those new subscribers? 


Mr. Shelford: There are two methods avail- 
able. Cne is to send out salesmen, door to door 
canvassers and either pay their expenses or 
pay them a commission sufficient to make it 
worth their while to carry on. This commis- 
sion has by custom been in the neighbour- 
hood of ninety per cent though in more 
remote territories it is necessary to pay one 
hundred per cent commission to get a travel- 
ler working. The other alternative is to solicit 
by mail, sending out one or two hundred 
thousand pieces of mail at five cents a piece 
offering the prospective customer a subscrip- 
tion, normally at a reduced rate. You must 
offer a bargain or they won’t return the 
order. 

At certain times of the year it is possible to 
get four per cent return or slightly better and 
this is a break even point at the present time. 
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Senator Sparrow: For production mailing 
costs? 
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Mr. Shelford: Yes. To cover production and | 
mailing costs. A mailing, in the wrong time of | 
the year, say mid-summer, would certainly | 
lose money. You would not get the return | 


from the farmers. 


Senator Sparrow: You are talking about 
that type of mail return—four per cent | 
return. This is for new people. This is not | 
renewal subscriptions? 


Mr. Shelford: This is for former subscribers | 
or to names obtained through the post office. 
You can purchase lists of rural post office 
patrons from the post office and from that list 
obtain the names of the persons who are not 
taking your publication and mail out to them. 


Senator Sparrow: How faithful are your 
readers then for renewal of subscriptions? I 
assume, of course, that you send out one, two, 
three, four or more renewal notices? 


Mr. Shelford: We are experiencing a 
change in the situation because the price of | 
the publication has been increased. We used 
to under the former price structure obtain an 
eighty per cent renewal. It has now dropped | 
to the neighbourhood of sixty per cent. 


Senator Sparrow: Sixty? / 
Mr. Shelford: Yes. i 


Senator Sparrow: Do you have any insur- | 
ance plans and so on that you sell at the same 
time as your publication? 


Mr. Shelford: No, we do not carry any | 
other type of sales promotion. 


| 
Senator Sparrow: Are your salesmen that | 
you put out, do they only sell your publica-~ 
tion or do you contract with other firms? | 


them to handle other publications also 
because it helps cut their travelling costs. We | 
do not have any restrictions on the salesmen. 
as to the number or type of publications they 
handle. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Mr. Shelford: We let them or we encourage, | 
} 
| 


Senator McElman: Where do you purchase | 
those lists that you speak of? 


Mr. Shelford: They are available from the 
post office. 


Senator McElman: Fine. 
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Senator Sparrow: 
lists? 
Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


Straight householders’ 


} 
_ Senator Sparrow: How many regional edi- 
‘tions have you? 


} 


Mr. Shelford: We have two. One in the east 
and one in the west. 


! Senator Sparrow: What is the difference— 


‘how many pages are different in your 
editions? 


Mr. Shelford: It can vary as much as four 
pages, but in the heavy advertising seasons, 
‘they are probably the same. That is national 
‘advertising covering both editions, both east 
and west, will warrant the same size of edi- 
tion. The edition size is determined by the 
‘amount of advertising. 


Senator Sparrow: Well, news content and 
editorial content, is it about the same? 
; 


Mr. Shelford: Editorial comment is the 
same. The news is tailored to the part of the 
country the edition is designed for. 


Senator Sparrow: Are the advertising rates 
and subscription rates the same in the east 
and the west? 


Mr. Shelford: Subscription rates are the 
same. The advertising rates are based on the 
relative circulation of east and west editions 
and are very, very close to being the same 
with the exception of livestock advertising 
and classified advertising. 


The Chairman: I am going to turn to Sena- 
jor Everett who has indicated that he would 
ike to ask some questions, but I would like to 
eturn just for a moment to the postal rate 
natter which I find very troublesome. Well, 
you and I have established here that there is 
1 million and a half dollar discrepancy 
yetween you and Mr. Kierans. I think, Mr. 
Shelford, that I don’t even for a moment 
juestion your sincerity, but I must say in 
‘andor that I don’t question the Postmaster 
zeneral’s sincerity. He made a point when he 
vas here in the question period and some of 
he Senators who were here could correct me 
f I am wrong about suggesting that Mr. 
Malone or yourself or someone from your 
‘ompany could visit him at the Post Office 
nd inspect the figures on which he based this 
articular computation. Is that not correct? 


Senator Sparrow: That is correct. 
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The Chairman: Have you done this and 
would you accept his offer? 


Mr. Shelford: When he made that offer 
prior to the second reading on the postal bill, 
there was not sufficient time to make any 
inquiries... 


The Chairman: I think you misunderstood 
me. He made it the other night here. 


Mr. Shelford: Well, we had already gone 
over the formula provided by the accounting 
firm. We disagree with the formula because it 
was an audit—the results of an audit of the 
figures provided by the Canada Post Office 
and it was not a study in depth as it should 
have been. At no time were we, the largest 
user of second-class mail, approached by this 
outside consultant as to how we handled mail 
or how our various operations fitted in with 
that of the post office. I would call it a study 
or audit and not a real in-depth... 


The Chairman: Well, 
the study? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


you have seen 


The Chairman: Where did you see it, here 
or in Winnipeg? 


Mr. Shelford: In Winnipeg. 


The Chairman: And it was made available 
to you by the post office there? 


Mr. Shelford: No. 
The Chairman: Well, how did you get it? 


Mr. Shelford: We got 
source. 


it from another 


The Chairman: What source? 

Mr. Shelford: A private source. 
The Chairman: A private source? 
Mr. Shelford: Yes, a private source. 


The Chairman: Now, why haven’t you 
accepted the Postmaster General’s observa- 
tions and why don’t you and he get together 
and discuss this million dollar discrepancy? 


Mr. Shelford: We have had a number of 
letters—there has been a considerable amount 
of correspondence between the Postmaster 
General and Mr. Malone, our publisher, on 
this matter. 


The Chairman: I am sure. 
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Mr. Shelford: I think that the matter is still 
open. 


The Chairman: Well, I think perhaps it is 
still open, but I would have no way of know- 
ing, but I would suggest that surely there 
could be some more—some meetings of minds 
which isn’t apparent now. He also said and 
will you comment on this in his document. He 
said, “The Free Press Weekly would have to 
increase its annual subscription rate by 
eighty-three cents which works out to one 
and two-thirds cents more per copy. That is 
the full extent of the burden we have asked 
the Free Press Weekly to pay. It still amounts 
only to twenty-five per cent of our estimated 
cost.” Do you agree with that figure of eighty- 
three cents? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes, I agree with that. That is 
a correct figure, but if I may add to that? 


The Chairman: Yes, please. 


Mr. Shelford: It is not possible to add that 
eighty-three cents to each subscriber that you 
have now on the list because you are commit- 
ted to them. 


The Chairman: Yes, I appreciate that. 


Mr. Shelford: We hope in time that the 
subscribers will be paying this extra eighty- 
three cents. However, they are not at the 
present. 


The Chairman: Well, I have a couple more 
questions I would like to ask, but perhaps I 
should turn to Senator Sparrow. 


Senator Sparrow: But also you say they 
wouldn’t have to do this. You say that that is 
going to have to be paid but you say, in fact, 
that they shouldn’t have to pay it? 


Mr. Shelford: No. 


Senator Sparrow: Well, you are saying that 
the rates are wrong? 


Mr. Shelford: I am saying that the calcula- 
tions of the Postmaster General showing large 
deficits are wrong. It is the deficits that I am 
objecting to. 


Senator Sparrow: Not the rates? 
Mr. Shelford: Not the rates. 
Senator Sparrow: The rates are all right? 


Mr. Shelford: The rates are reasonable at 
present, yes. 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald? 
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Senator Macdonald: Do you agree that their 
calculations on all second-class mail are cor-| 
rect? | 


Mr. Shelford: No, I don’t agree that all’ 
caculations on second-class mail are correct. | 
Their assumption of sortation and distribution | 


is in my mind inaccurate. | 


The Chairman: Yes, as we have discussed 
already. You broke down the three compo- 
nents, transportation and so on. 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. | 
| 


Senator McElman: I would like to go back, 
to your question there a moment ago which I) 
don’t believe Mr. Shelford completely) 
answered. Would it not be a practical thing, 
Mr. Shelford, since you are here in Ottawa, 
now to actually instead of the long distance 
eall or writing—editorial writing deal—feel 
free to sit down with Mr. Kierans or with his| 
officials or both and discuss this? 


Mr. Shelford: Mr. Kierans stated in the) 
House that he disagreed completely with the 
attitude of the Free Press Weekly, that 
second-class mail should be classed as a mar-| 
ginal cost in first-class operations. If he does) 
not accept the marginal or incremental cost 
operation or application there is no ground on) 
which we can meet. 


Senator McElman: You don’t feel you 
would have any chance of changing his view 
or his official’s views by discussion? 


Mr. Shelford: Mr. Kierans stated before the 
Transportation Committee of the Senate in 
October of 1968 that the strongest representa- 
tion he had had was from the Free Press, 
Weekly and it didn’t seem to have any effect. — 


Senator McElman: You still really haven't 
answered my question. You don’t think it is 
very practical then? 


The Chairman: Well, 


I think he has 
answered your question. ¢ 


| 
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Senator McElman: Very good. 


The Chairman: We don’t want to put words 
in your mouth... 


Mr. Shelford: We have represented our 
theory of marginal costing as strongly as we 
can. . 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Well, let me go to anoth- 


er subject. Senator Sparrow asked you 
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whether you could put down your papers in 
the Winnipeg post office rather than on the 
freight cars and your reply, I believe, was 
that you didn’t know. It would seem to me 
that you would have an opportunity to 
become pretty darn snarky with Mr. Kierans 
because it wouldn’t reduce your costs to put 
them down there, but it would sure as heck 
increase his costs wouldn’t it? Have you 
thought of discussing that angle with him? 


Mr. Shelford: We would, and Mr. Kierans 
is fully aware of this, never consider putting 
down all our papers in bulk in the Winnipeg 
post office because as I mentioned before it 
would take more than a week to get them out 
of there. It is a weekly newspaper and we 
want to get them out of there as quickly as 
possible. We are anxious to get service and 
prompt delivery to our subscribers. We would 
just never consider that. 


Senator McElman: All right, let us take a 
third approach. Since you are saving the Post 
Office a reasonable sum of money by not 
‘doing that, would it be practical for you to 
discuss with him some division of that cost? 


' Mr. Shelford: I believe in this Committee 
last week Mr. Kierans suggested that. 


The Chairman: Suggested? 


Mr. Shelford: Suggested that there should 
be some consideration of the sortation being 
done by larger publications. 


Senator McElman: Then there is a move- 
ment or opening for discussion? 


Mr. Shelford: There is an opening for dis- 
‘cussion on that. 


' Senator McElman: Would you think it 
‘would be practical to discuss it with him? 


Mr. Shelford: We would be willing to dis- 
‘cuss it with the Postmaster General, 
certainly. 


Senator McElman: It would be more practi- 
‘eal than editorially? 
Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


Senator Sparrow: I am confused. May I 
interrupt? 


The Chairman: Senator Sparrow? 


Senator Sparrow: On this point you said 
you weren’t in favour of a rebate for services. 
‘You said that the rates should be lowered— 
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a policy of rates taking this into considera- 
tion, then a moment ago you said the rates 
are all right, that they are fair and I am not 
so sure that I understand what you mean. 


Mr. Shelford: There are two rates being 
considered. The rate we are being charged 
which is two cents a copy and the cost per 
copy which is being bandied about s ome- 
where around seven, eight, or ten cents a 
copy. It is the costs that are being bandied 
about that we disagree with. Not the rate that 
is being now charged. 


Senator Sparrow: It is him saying that the 
costs are higher than what you say they are? 


Mr. Shelford: Right. 


Senator Sparrow: But you just answered 
Senator McElman by saying you would be 
prepared or wished to discuss with him the 
idea of a special consideration. Isn’t this what 
you are saying? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


Senator McElman: 
understanding. 


Yes, that was my 


The Chairman: Yes, that was the answer. 


Mr. Shelford: We can discuss that with 
him. It would probably have some bearing on 
the future rate increases that Mr. Kierans has 
indicated are in the offing. 


The Chairman: I think what you are really 
saying is that you think the extent to which 
the Post Office is subsidizing your company is 
much smaller than Mr. Kierans thinks they 
are. Is that a fair statement? 


Mr. Shelford: We categorically deny that it 
is a subsidy to our company and we also feel 
that the figure, if it is a subsidy to anyone, is 
overstated. 


The Chairman: Well, I would like to come 
and talk about that in a moment but Senator 
Macdonald has a question. 


Senator Macdonald: I was just thinking 
this. If you are correct then, the cost account- 
ing system of the Post Office is wholly wrong 
as far as second-class matters are concerned. 
There might then be a presumption, but if it 
is wrong with regard to second-class mail, it 
could possibly be wrong for all types of mail. 


Mr. Shelford: It is, as stated in our brief, 
that assumption that the United States Post 
Office has come to. 
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The Chairman: Back to this question on 
subsidies and so on and I don’t use the word 
to annoy you but presumably it costs the Post 
Office more to carry the publication than the 
Post Office gets back in revenue from the 
company? 


Mr. Shelford: Right. 


The Chairman: So whether you call it a 
subsidy or no matter how you describe it, the 
Post Office carries the publication at a cost to 
the public. 


Mr. Shelford: Well, I gather from your 
question, you say there is a subsidy and is the 
question who gets it? 


The Chairman: No, that is not my question 
at all. My question is, do you agree that the 
Post Office loses money carrying the Free 
Press Weekly? 


Mr. Shelford: I am not so sure that if, 
under the marginal cost operation, that is 
assuming and binding and determining the 
actual cost of handling the Free Press 
Weekly, I am not too sure that it would be 
losing money. 


The Chairman: Do you think that the Post 
Office loses money carrying anything at all? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


The Chairman: Obviously there is an enor- 
mous deficit in the Post Office so how does 
this occur? 


Mr. Shelford: Well, the Post Office is pro- 
viding a service. I think it is provided for the 
benefit of the first-class mail. The second, 
third and fourth are added and get marginal 
use of those facilities. Which class of mail 
should be charged for the basic cost of the 
Post Office in which it should be charged for 
the additional expense of carrying any par- 
ticular type of mail is our... 


The Chairman: Well, Mr. Shelford, we have 
had publication after publication come before 
this Committee and we have received brief 
after brief after brief complaining about 
postal rates. We have had the Postmaster 
General come before the Committee and say 
to us that the Post Office loses money carrying 
these publications. Now, the point I am put- 
ting to you is—you agree with both sides, 
don’t you? I mean you agree that the Post 
Office rates are hurting the vast cross-section 
of the publications, but would you agree with 
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Mr. Kierans that the Post Office does lose 
money on the things it carries? | 


| 


Mr. Shelford: Our main point of disagree-| 
ment is the amount of money that it claims it 


loses. 


The Chairman: Well, that is all right, that, 
was what I was driving at. You think that) 
there should be a rationale for the Post Office 
losing some money on some of the publica- | 
tions it carries? | 

| 
} 


Mr. Shelford: I do not—and I am getting 
back to the Free Press Weekly... 


The Chairman: Fine. 


Mr. Shelford: I do not think that the Post 
Office should continually provide at less than | 
expense a service to the Free Press Weekly | 
but it is going to be very, very difficult to 
convince anyone as to the degree of service 
we think we are getting and the cost of that 
small degree of service. 


The Chairman: Well, even by your own| 
figures the Post Office is running at a deficit 
of something like two hundred and twenty 


thousand dollars. . 
| 
Mr. Shelford: And that is the maximum. 


You will notice that in Appendix B of our 
brief it says that the maximum that it should 
cost is three cents a copy. 


The Chairman: So even if it is losing two) 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars as the 
maximum figure, you think that that is a 
regrettable situation, do you? Please believe) 
me, I am not trying to put words in your 
mouth, but did I understand you to say that 
the Free Press Weekly should pay its way 
with the Post Office? 


| 


j 


Mr. Shelford: I believe it should because we 
do not expect any government subsidy in the 
operation of the Free Press Weekly. : 

The Chairman: All right then, I would ma 
to turn to something else, if I could. In 
Appendix C of your brief you give the total 
advertising lineage. You have the figures for, 
38, 48, and 58 and 68. Could you give them to, 
me for 1963, Mr. Shelford? 


Mr. Shelford: I am not so sure that I have’ 
sixty-three here— Ihave sixty-four. 


The Chairman: Well, that will do. 


Mr. Shelford: Classified was five hundred’ 
and seventy-seven thousand approximately 


| 
| 
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laa display was four hundred and fifty-four 
thousand, eight hundred. 


' The Chairman: Well, taking display for the 
‘moment, because your grievance with the 
C.B.C. relates to display advertisers, not clas- 
sified advertisers. Your 1958 display lineage 
was five hundred and eighty-eight thousand, 
.your 1964 lineage is four hundred and fifty- 
four thousand and your 1968 lineage was 
three hundred and ninety-two thousand so 
would I be fair in concluding that the prob- 
‘lems you have don’t relate entirely to postal 
yates but rather to a waning interest in farm 
publications? 


_ Mr. Shelford: Well, as I mentioned at the 
‘outset, there has been a loss of advertising 
revenue to television. 


The Chairman: Would you explain that to 
me? I would like you to sort of restate your 
position on that. 


_ Mr. Shelford: The Canadian broadcasting 
stations have been creating around their core 
stations, satellite stations or satellite relays 
‘that have been covering the rural areas and 
the advertiser in the core station gets his 
advertising projected in the core area. Some- 
one mentioned during the presentation of the 
previous group, the farmers watching the 
hockey broadcasts through the satellite sta- 
tions, and the advertiser in that case is given 
that coverage and it is a considerable cover- 
age. Around Winnipeg, the station reaches as 
far as Thompson and Churchill and Dryden 
and Antikokan into Ontario. The advertisers, 
therefore, are able to, in one package, reach 
out into the rural area at the same time as 
covering the urban audience. He is doing this 
in the Winnipeg area at an advertising rate 
lower than the competitive station which only 
covers the Winnipeg area. 


The Chairman: 
station? 


What is the competitive 


_ Mr. Shelford: A C.T.V. station. 
The Chairman: In Winnipeg? 
Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


' The Chairman: And the C.B.C. station you 
can buy at a lower rate including the satellite 
than the C.T.V. station? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. This is according to the 
rate card that I have from the Canadian Rates 
and Data. 
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The Chairman: What is the relative cost 
per thousand of spot announcements on 
C.B.C. television and the Free Press Weekly? 


Mr. Shelford: I am sorry, I could not give 
you that. I do not know. 


The Chairman: You list in Appendix A, a 
group of national advertisers, Gillette, Bris- 
tol-Myers and so on saying that in the fifties 
they spent a minimum of fifty thousand dol- 
lars a year in the farm papers and now that 
money has gone into television. Aren’t you 
being a little unrealistic in sort of laying the 
blame for this situation at the feet of the 
@B.C:? 


Mr. Shelford: Well, it is the C.B.C. that has 
created these satellite stations in the rural 
areas, not the other. 


The Chairman: If the C.B.C. were to take 
the costs of the broadcasts on the satellites 
and on the originating stations and decided 
that they would sell these announcements at 
a cost which would totally defray the costs of 
the broadcast, isn’t it likely that the national 
advertisers couldn’t afford the C.B.C.? 


Mr. Shelford: I do not know the economics 
of broadcasting, but... 


The Chairman: But if it were—if that were 
the case, if the costs then became prohibitive 
and were passed on to the national advertis- 
ers, would you still argue as you do on page 
four of your brief? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes, I think so. We have been 
or it has been suggested by the Postmaster 
General that we increase our advertising 
rates to cover costs of increased postage and 
it is only reasonable that another operation 
subsidized out of public funds should increase 
their advertising rates to cover into the rural 
areas. 


The Chairman: Isn’t there a difference? 
Isn’t the Free Press Weekly a private compa- 
ny and isn’t the C.B.C. financed out of the 
public purse to the extent that advertisers 
pay part of the costs of operating the C.B.C., 
doesn’t it save the taxpayers of Canada some 
money whereas the tax to the people of 
Canada are not saved any money at all 
through money which the Post Office uses to 
defray costs for various companies? 


Mr. Shelford: Our suggestion is that if the 
advertisers are going to be given a projection 
into the rural areas, that they should be 
charged for it, but if they don’t want it, 
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shouldn’t be given it and then they would be 
required to advertise in rural papers. 


The Chairman: So the C.B.C. makes no 
additional charge for the satellite coverage at 
all? 

Mr. Shelford: Apparently not. If it is possi- 


ble to buy the core coverage at a higher 
rate... 


The Chairman: What percentage of viewers 
are satellite viewers of the C.B.C.? 


Mr. Shelford: In western Canada the rural 
area is pretty well covered by satellite sta- 
tions and, therefore, you can consider that the 
ratio of farm population to urban population 
would be the ratio of viewers satellite to 
urban stations. 


Senator McElman: Have you, in fact, 
increased your advertising rates since the 
Post Office rates were increased? 


Mr. Shelford: No, we have not. 
Senator McElman: Why not? 


Mr. Shelford: Advertising rates are based 
on circulation in relation to what Senator 
Davey said, cost per thousand, and it is not 
reasonable to increase advertising rates when 
the circulation is dropping. That is what has 
been happening on farm paper circulation. 


Senator McElman: Surely the advertisers 
would also have some responsibility here to 
carry part of the cost in reaching his custom- 
ers? Other costs go up, Mr. Shelford. 


Mr. Shelford: If we are providing fewer 
readers, he is actually getting or being faced 
with an increase in cost per thousand in what 
he is buying. His actual rate has gone up but 
the charge rate has remained the same. 


Senator McElman: In relative terms—I 
believe you said you increased your subscrip- 
tion rates from one fifty per year to three 
dollars? 


Mr. Shelford: That is correct. 


Senator McElman: I recall that it was two 
dollars, but it was one fifty? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Well, in relative terms a 
one hundred per cent increase passed off to 
the subscriber and no increase to the adver- 
tiser. You are providing a service to both, 


aren’t you? 
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Mr. Shelford: That is correct. We have 
increased the subscription rate in order tc 
compensate for the increase in postal raed 
and other increased costs, wages, newsprint 
etc. and as I just mentioned, advertisers are 
in effect, getting an increase because his cos’ 
per thousand is increasing as the circulatior 
is being reduced. 


Senator Sparrow: You said your increase ir 
revenue was twenty-two per cent. Where dic 
that come from? 


Mr. Shelford: We had an increased adver: 
tising rate when we took over the subscrip| 
tion lists of the Family Herald. 


Senator Sparrow: And that is the twenty: 
two per cent? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


Senator McElman: You said that list wa 
one hundred thousand? 


Mr. Shelford: It was about four hundre( 
thousand. 


Senator McElman: Oh, but it shook dow 
to about one hundred thousand, is tha 
correct? | 


Mr. Shelford: It was four hundred thousan 
and the amount of duplication was over tw 
hundred thousand so that the net was on 
hundred and eighty thousand and that ha 
evaporated to the extent that the net additio: 
is now seventy to eighty thousand. 


Senator McElman: What is the break-dow. 
between your eastern edition and your west 
ern edition in round figures? 


Mr. Shelford: I have the lastest figure 
here, they are practically the same. The eas’ 
ern edition is two hundred and thirteen thot 
sand, the western edition is two hundred an 
forty-three thousand. 


Senator McElman: And what are yov 


{ 
advertising rates for each of those? 


Mr. Shelford: The advertising rate is th 
same for each. Two dollars and twenty-fiv 
cents a line—that is east or west and th 
national edition is three dollars and eights 
five cents a line covering both editions. Ther 
is no difference between the rate for easter 
and western Canada. 


Senator McElman: Well, I understood ther 
was a rate differential? 


Mr. Shelford: No. | 
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Senator McElman: Is there aé_e rate 


‘differential. PS 


» Mr. Shelford: Well, there is a rate differen- 
‘tial in the type of livestock advertising which 
‘comes mainly from the east. We receive none 
‘from the west so there is really a special rate 
‘of I think it is a dollar twenty-five a line for 
livestock advertising in the eastern edition 
only. 


' Senator McElman: The eastern only? 


_ Mr. Shelford: The eastern only. 

Senator McElman: On another subject, you 
‘suggested that for those canvassers or agents 
that go after subscriptions for you in many 
‘cases you pay ninety to one hundred per cent 
commission? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


Senator McElman: Does this apply for a 
new subscription rate? 


Mr. Shelford: We have eliminated the can- 
-vassers completely from western Canada and 
the Maritimes. We have a few operating at 
eighty-five per cent around the heavy farm 
areas of Ontario. I am not too sure how long 
we can continue to keep these men employed. 
} Senator McElman: In other words the 
increased rate comes down to a subsidy to 
those people, doesn’t it? 


Mr. Shelford: I can’t quite follow that. 


Senator McElman: Well, your rate was one 
fifty and it is now three dollars so if your 
‘agents in Ontario were getting eighty per cent 
or ninety per cent before, he was getting a 
dollar forty we will say and he is now getting 
eighty-five per cent of three dollars so he is 
getting two forty-five. He is in better than a 
dollar? 


Mr. Shelford: The canvasser does not take 
“one year’s subscription as a rule. The can- 
‘vassers try to get a five dollar bill from the 
customer. Previously, we were operating five 
dollars for five years and we are now offering 
for five dollars a two year subscription. The 
canvasser is still only getting five dollars, but 
‘the increase means a shorter subscription 
time or term. It may be that he can go around 
‘more often, but we do not know as yet. His 
commissions, his net at the end of the week is 
the same as it was before. 


Senator McElman: On matters of circulation 
Which we have discussed with various wit- 
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nesses, we have asked how do you meet com- 
petition and so and at least one and I think 
more have answered that, “We produce the 
kind of paper that the people in our circula- 
tion area cannot afford to miss.’”’ Do you pro- 
duce that kind of a paper for the farm 
community? 


Mr. Shelford: I would like to be able to 
answer yes, but we stretch out far more than 
into the farm communities. We are a rural 
paper stretching into non-farm areas such as 
Newfoundland, British Columbia and the 
areas over northern Lake Superior. I believe 
we can continue to be wanted by these 
people, particularly as they do not get daily 
newspaper service. Our aim is to be a publi- 
cation that reaches people who do not get a 
daily newspaper. As the daily newspapers are 
not stretching out into the rural areas to any 
great extent and, in fact, some of them are 
closing in a little, it is quite likely that our 
publication will continue to be wanted right 
across the country. The number of people 
living in those areas is declining at an in- 
creasing rate and, therefore, the number of 
possible customers is being severely reduced 
each year. 


Senator McElman: I notice that with your 
subscribers in the west seventy per cent say 
they don’t receive a daily newspaper. Does 
this indicate to you that you are providing a 
service for the western farmer that is vital 
and that the eastern edition paper is not pro- 
viding such a vital service since it is just the 
converse to the east seventy per cent say they 
do get a daily newspaper? 


Mr. Shelford: I do not believe—and it was 
expressed with the previous panel—that the 
family newspapers are giving agricultural 
information to the rural people either east or 
west and, therefore, even though seventy per 
cent of our readers in the east get a daily 
newspaper, I do not believe they are getting 
agricultural information from those papers. 
They will still continue to want an agricultur- 
ally oriented paper. 


Senator McElman: Well, obviously the west 
you are providing a newspaper which is 
holding the readership very, very strongly— 
amazingly so. Is the content for agriculture 
generally not sufficient to hold up the same 
across the country? Is it largely western 
oriented? 


Mr. Shelford: No. We do have an eastern 
edition with eastern related news we believe 
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that the people in any part of the country 
want to know what is being done in the field 
of agriculture in other parts and the eastern 
edition carries western news. The western 
edition carries eastern news to relate the 
various sections of the country to what is 
being done in other parts. 


Senator McElman: Well, with a dwindling 
subscriber list that you referred to, what 
changes or efforts are you making to compen- 
sate for this in your paper I appreciate there 
is a fall-off because of your move to the 
urban centres but that is not all of it? 


Mr. Shelford: We have within the last three 
years eliminated some of the entertainment 
features such as the colour comics that went 
with the paper and reduced the frequency of 
serial stories and tried to become more of a 
news farm journal rather than a household 
publication. We felt that entertainment was 
now being provided through other sources, 
daily newspapers and television and radio. 


Senator McElman: Has this simply reduced 
your costs as related in the twenty-two per 
cent increase in profits or profitability or has 
this been turned to make a better paper by 
providing more agricultural information? 


Mr. Shelford: That twenty-two per cent 
increase was not profitability but revenue. 


Senator McElman: I am sorry, revenue. 


Mr. Shelford: We have turned it to paying 
for more correspondence of a regional nature 
to relate to their farming operations and to 
purchase articles by working farmers. There 
has been some series on the Canadian grain 
situation by a farmer outside of Prince Albert 
which was of great interest in western 
Canada. That is just one example. 


Senater McElman: What would be your 
sources of in-depth studies for articles or 
information in the Atlantic provinces? 


Mr. Shelford: The Department of Agricul- 
ture is our main source. 


Senator McElman: The federal department? 


Mr. Shelford: The federal Department of 
Agriculture is our main source. 


Senator McElman: What about the provin- 
cial department? 


Mr. Shelford: We do not have a contact 
with them to any great extent really. 
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| 
Senator McElman: Are they not closer t 
the local problem? | 
Mr. Shelford: They may be, but they BS 
not close to our publication. I think it is ¢ 
matter of distance. 


Senator McElman: You don’t believe i| 
would be better to have a closer contact with 
the provincial department then? 


Mr. Shelford: I believe it would be benefi) 
cial, but it would also be very expensive. | 


Senator McElman: Well, I was thinking 4 
calibre. | 


The Chairman: May I point out to the 
Senators that it is now one fifteen and.. 


Senator McElman: Well, I will pass. 


that you should pass. 


Senator McElman: Well, Mr. Chairman, : 


| 
/ 
| 
The Chairman: Well, I wasn’t suggesting 
| 
will pass. 


The Chairman: Well, may I say to the wit 


ness and.. 
) 

Senator Macdonald: Just one last quesaa 
Mr. Chairman. | 


The Chairman: Certainly. | 


Senator Macdonald: Going back to this ide: 
of costs, was it your idea that the principl 
the Post Office should follow is that thei’ 
primary duty is to carry first-class mail—the) 
must carry that anyway so all they would 
charge for second-class mail would be the 
additional costs? | 


Mr. Shelford: That is our basic concept. 


Senator Sparrow: I don’t know whether i 
was your brief talking about the martial 
“free-loading”’... 


The Chairman: That was the first brief thi: 
morning. 


Senator Sparrow: Well, can you tell m¢ 
what the federal government would spend ir 
a year on farm publications in advertising? | 


Mr. Shelford: I wouldn’t know that. | 

Senator Sparrow: Do you feel that you aré 
getting a fair amount of the advertising dolla: 
spent in the farm press by the federa 
government? | 


_— Ss — =  - 
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Mr. Shelford: I cannot say because there 
are two ways of disseminating information. 


_ You can print pamphlets and have them in 


the office of the ag. reps. to be picked up and 
they can lie there for a long time or you 
could quite possibly at the same cost provide 
that in an advertisement in a farm publica- 
tion and reach everyone immediately and, as 
the previous group indicated, in a more 


acceptable form. I do not believe that the cost 
' of advertising is the question. It is the cost of 


dissemination of information. I have no idea 
what the cost of printing these publications 
would amount to. 


Senator Sparrow: Well, you get your share 


then of advertising for, say the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan, for example? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


The Chairman: The Canada Post Office is 
another example. 


Mr. Shelford: I would assume that we get 


it, reluctantly. 


Senator Sparrow: I wonder if our witness 


would maybe just sum up for us—we really 
_haven’t got into this area and if he could ina 


few minutes sum up what he feels is the 
future of the farm press in Canada—if it 
really is, in fact, challenging and I say this— 


again, as I said earlier, I can’t really see T.V. 


covering the needs of the rural community or 
radio for that matter as it exists today and I 
feel so strongly that this rural press is 


required. 


Mr. Shelford: I can put it into one sentence. 
With the reduced number of farmers we now 
have and are being faced with, the future of 
specialist publications such as hog producers 
and dairy products and so forth is probably 
_very insecure and they will probably disap- 
pear. We do not have a large enough market 

to support these publications such as they 
have in the States, but there certainly must 
_be an area for general farm publications even 
if the number of farmers is reduced to two 
hundred thousand the publication will be 
‘viable in that area. 


_ Senator Sparrow: I have the impression 
that the vertical type of publication would 
succeed longer than the general publication 

and you are suggesting that that is not your 

_ thinking? 

Mr. Shelford: That is not my thinking 

_ because if you study the publications that 
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have gone out of business such as the Cana- 
dian Countryman, the Farmer’s Advocate, the 
Farmer’s Magazine and others, they were 
trying to be particular publications to a par- 
ticular region and they could not exist. 


Senator Sparrow: They weren’t particularly 
a publication for a certain segment of the 
industry as such. They were regionalized for 
a segment as such? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


The Chairman: I would just like to say to 
the Senators that we are going to meet again 
this afternoon at two-thirty no matter what 
happens. 


Senator Sparrow: These vertical prints, are 
they being competitive to you for the adver- 
tising dollar now? 


Mr. Shelford: Not particularly. 


Senator McElman: Seventy per cent of your 
readers don’t take a daily newspaper? In view 
of that they are presumably not getting the 
authoritative type of coverage that urban 
young people do on the changing society or 
the way they would like to change it. Obvi- 
ously you have a service to provide. Are you 
providing it? Do you have on your staff 
young people who are directing their atten- 
tions through your columns to the young 
people of the rural community other than 
their agricultural problems? In other words, 
their social problems? 


Mr. Shelford: Well, I would say so. 
Senator McElman: Religion, pot and so on? 


Mr. Shelford: It would be desirable, but 
there is a limited amount of space that we 
can economically provide in the publication 
and after we have covered general news, 
farm news and women’s interests, we have 
run out of space. 


Senator McElman: Don’t you think you 
have a responsibility where seventy per cent 
of your readers do not get daily newspapers 
in the Prairies? 


Mr. Shelford: We feel that by reaching in a 
general home publication we are, through the 
women of the home, influencing the young 
people, but that is about as far as we go. 


Senator McElman: Don’t you think you 
could go further? Don’t you think you have 
the responsibility? 
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Mr. Shelford: It would be possible to go 
further by increasing the size of our publica- 
tion at our expense. 


Senator McElman: In other words every- 
thing that is in there is so precious that it 
can’t give way to any social structure to the 
younger people 


Mr. Shelford: Everything that is in there is 
at the discretion of the editor and he has 
made the choice. 


Senator McElman: Do you have any young 
people on your staff? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes, we have. We have young 
people on the staff who are writing and who 
are looking at the 4-H club operations and so 
forth. We are not trying to direct a portion of 
our paper specifically to the youth. We do not 
have a youth section. 


Senator Sparrow: It seems to me that with 
five hundred and fifty-five thousand in circu- 
lation and four hundred and thirty thousand 
farmers that you are covering this field very 
well excepting, of course, the fact that I real- 
ize that you send about sixty thousand copies 
to B.C. to retired farmers. I think you said 
that in your brief? 


Mr. Shelford: Yes. 


The Chairman: May I on behalf of the 
Committee, Mr. Shelford, thank you very 
much. The very fact that we have run way 
beyond the one o’clock adjournment time is a 
mesure of the interest. Thank you for coming. 
May I also, Senators, just acknowledge the 
presence in the room of Mr. T. R. Melville- 
Ness, publisher of The Western Producer in 
Saskatoon. He has been here all morning. He 
said he would be available for questioning, 
but I think he realizes why I didn’t ask him to 
come up and answer questions as well. 

Also, we are meeting at two-thirty to hear 
the brief from Saturday Night and then at 
four-thirty in this room Senator O’Leary. 
Thank you very much. 


The Committee adjourned to 2:30 p.m. 


The Committee resumed at 2:30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, this 
afternoon we are going to receive a brief 
from Saturday Night. On my immediate right 
is the President of Saturday Night, Mr. Wil- 
liam Nobleman, on my immediate left is Mr. 
Robert Fulford, the Editor and Director of 
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Saturday Night, and on Mr. Fulford’s left is 
Mr. David Fry who is the Secretary of Satur- 
day Night. 

Mr. Nobleman, as requested, the brief you’ 
were kind enough to prepare was received 
some weeks in advance and it has been cir-) 
culated to the members of the committee and 
presumably studied by them. We are now) 
able to offer you 10,12 or 15 minutes to make 
an oral statement. You can explain your 
brief, amplify or add to it, subtract from it or/ 
anything else that you may wish and then we 
will turn to questioning from the senators. 
The questions may well deal with the content 
of your written brief, or your oral comment,| 
or indeed other things which you may have| 
on your mind. 


Mr. William Nobleman, President, Saturday 
Night: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am grate-, 
ful to you for the opportunity to speak briefly] 
and I am even more grateful for something| 
you have done in leading up to this moment 
which is to put the Minister of Communica- 
tions before the committee. This has given the 
an opportunity which in the light of the) 
events of the last year and a half, I would) 
have thought been denied me for all time and 
that is the opportunity to find myself in) 
rather large measure of agreement with the 
Minister of Communications on something— 
particulary his remark before your Commit-| 
tee mentioned in the newspaper report in the 
Globe and Mail of last Thursday that he felt) 
that the day of the mass media was going 
quickly. This is a sentiment which we agrec¢ 
with. 

It is a point of view which indeed led to the 
near resurrection of Satuday Night some six 
and a half years ago. It is no accident I think| 
that those who were responsible for taking 
Saturday Night over in the summer of 196%) 
had for the most part a background in educa.) 
tion, because the thing which has struck wu) 
was that the tremendous expansion in the 
numbers of persons being exposed to a post: 
secondary education would for the first time 
create in Canada the kind of market whicl 
has long since existed in the United States foi) 
specific journals of comment and opinion. 

The kind of thing I am referring to in the 
United States is such magazines as The 
Atlantic, Harpers and Saturday Review. : 
think it is a fair statement that these kind 0: 
magazines find their audience among the bes 
educated and the most politically, socially 
culturally contrast segment of the population 
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Saturday Night’s presence and its editorial 
direction and editorial performance since the 
summer of 1963 have, I think, been an exem- 
| plification of the Minister of Communications’ 
‘thesis that a well educated individual tends to 
be precisely that, an individual and his 
desires in media tend to be much more specif- 
ie than the mass media can serve, and Satur- 
day Night’s function is to serve a relatively 
' well defined small but steadily growing seg- 
‘ment of the Canadian population. 


. Now, we feel that the tremendous circula- 
_tion and growth of Saturday Night, particular- 
ly over the last couple of years, is an implicit 
-endorsation of the point of view which we 
_adopted six and a half years ago that there 

was a market for this kind of medium. I 
think that the stature which the magazine has 
gained, the influence which it has been able 
'to demonstrate and its public acceptance all 
»make that point. 

However, Mr. Chairman, you would forgive 
'me if I went on to say that having found an 
'area of agreement with the Minister of Com- 
‘munications that I think that is about as far 
-as I can possibly go. Having found an area, I 
' regard that as a milestone in itself. I must say 
that the operation of one of the major depart- 
ments entrusted to his care, being the Post 
Office, would tend to suggest that his under- 
standing of the kind of service needed in an 
-area, where communications will become 
increasingly specialized, appears to be limited 
at best. 

The article above the one to which I made 
‘early reference from the Globe and Mail talks 
about the post office playing God to the pub- 
lishing industry. It may be that the Minister 
of Communications and I have somewhat dif- 
_ ferent impressions as to what the role of the 
post office is. I thought the function of the 
post office in the area of reduced postal rates 
for publications was to serve the reader. If in 
so serving it should happen to serve the pub- 
lishing industry as we, I think this is a happy 
by-product, but my clear-cut impression is 
that the post office exists not as something 
which is designed to pay for itself but rather 
as a service in precisely the same way as the 
Government offers a host of other services. 

I think if we were to carry to its logical 
' extreme the view that user payment should 
be the criteria for most government services 
that we would find ourselves back in the era 
| of toll roads and a great many other anomal- 
ies of the age. I would be interested to know, 
incidentally, how he justifies the armed ser- 
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vices from that point of view. The situation 
seems also to be a little absurd in terms of 
the view as to whether or not there is a 
responsibility incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment of the country to ensure that the person 
who wants the written word delivered to 
them is well served when the Government is 
and does continue to be prepared to subsidize 
the transmission of broadcasts at a very, very 
high level. 


We find it a little ironic, to say the least, in 
an area where the Government spends $150 
million a year to insist that 60 per cent of the 
content produced with that $150 million a 
year should be Canadian in origin. We find it 
a little difficult to quite understand the point 
of view which suggests that it is O.K. to ask 
for 60 per cent Canadian content when you are 
putting $150 million into the pot, but that it is 
not a proper charge at least on the part of the 
general revenues of the country to provide a 
service to the readers which in most instances 
is 100 per cent Canadian. In this case in the 
form of Canadian magazines. It may be that 
the minister’s reported words that he feels 
that there should be a specific vote of the 
house to provide a level of support to second 
class mail rates is really a semantic quibble. I 
would have understood when he presented his 
extremely well documented case for the last 
increase in postal rates to the house and 
pointed out that these rates would not cover 
the cost as the post office calculates them of 
the second class service. We left the members 
of the house with the very distinct impression 
that they were doing precisely what the min- 
ister was asking—that is to say directing a 
specific level of public moneys into the provi- 
sion of this service. 

We feel that there is a need in this country, 
a far greater need in this country, to provide 
communications which are Canadian origin, 
Canadian in approach, and Canadian in out- 
look. We have laboured as the brief has 
pointed out under very frequently discourag- 
ing and often down right damaging circum- 
stances in the attempt to provide this. One is 
not reassured by a climate of government 
which suggests that this is not deemed to be 
particularly necessary. On the other hand we 
continue to feel and the continuing publica- 
tion of Saturday Night is our expression of 
our feeling that magazines like Saturday 
Night are essential to the existence and to the 
growht of a genuine Canadian identity and 
we shall, Mr. Chairman, continue to publish 
Saturday Night for that reason and in the 
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hope that we may eventually provide an eco- 
nomic justification as well. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Nobleman. This is a very forthright and very 
forceful statement. When we proceed to ques- 
tion you by all means feel free to direct ques- 
tions over to your colleagues if you wish. 


Mr. Nobleman: By all means, thank you. 


The Chairman: I wonder if I could perhaps 
ask the first question and ask Mr. Fulford is 
the Trudeau Government anti-culture? 


Mr. Robert Fulford, Editor and Director, 
Saturday Night: That is the heading on the 
copy. 


The Chairman: Yes, I realize that. The 
senators who received a copy of the current 
issue will notice that the heading is “Is the 
Trudeau Government Anti-culture?” 


Mr. Fulford: That is an article which asks 
that question.. 


The Chairman. And you think we should 
read it to find out? 


Mr. Fulford: Yes, I think so. 


The Chairman: You can’t give us a short 
answer? 


Mr. Fulford: A short answer is, perhaps. 


The Chairman: That is a very political 
answer? 


Mr. Fulford: Yes. 


The Chairman: I was interested in your 
biography to see that you were a sports 
writer. Where was that? 


Mr. Fulford: The Toronto Globe and Mail 
when I was about 19 to 21 years of age. 


The Chairman: The Toronto Globe and 


Mail? 
Mr. Fulford: Yes. 


The Chairman: Yes, I had forgotten that. 


Mr. Nobleman, you made some eloquent 
statements about things Canadian and 
expressed a number of views which I certain- 
ly for one would subscribe to. Do you regard 
the Canadian issue of Time as a Canadian 
magazine? 


Mr. Nobleman: Editorially no, but in a 
business sense, yes. 
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The Chairman: You are familiar, I am sure, 
with the recommendations contained in the’! 
O’Leary Report and you are also familiar 
with the recommendations contained in thd 
report and the subsequent legislations 
specifically exempting Time and the Read- 
er’s Digest. In retrospect do you think that} 
that exemption was in the interest of the 
magazine industry in Canada? 


Mr. Nobleman: Absolutely. 
The Chairman: Why? | 
] 


Mr. Nobleman: Why? Because without the 
Reader’s Digest and Time magazine there 
wouldn’t be a magazine industry in Canada, 


The Chairman: Would you explain that? | 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes, it is very simply this, 
We deal in the brief with two trends whieh) 
are apparent in the buying of the media. One 
of which the Government, I suspect, quite 
unwittingly fostered by its heavy subsidiza- 
tion of the C.B.C. That is a marked tendency) 
on the part of buyers of media to look at 
markets as mass markets, a view in which) 
television has been a major force in promot- 
ing. The net result of looking at most markets 
as mass markets is that there is a genuine 
reluctance on the part of the buyers of adver-. 
tising to buy specialized media, particularly 
when the numbers of persons involved in the) 
audiences of those specialized media is small, 
It is a most unlikely circumstance that many 
advertising agencies or many advertisers 
would be prepared to bear the cost of prepar-| 
ing advertising material for small circulation 
magazines. The more magazines there are in 
the field, the more incentive there is for the! 
advertisers to prepare advertising material 
for the group. Our ability to survive as part 
of that group would, I think, be much more) 
limited than it is. . 


j 


The Chairman: So if the exemption which, 
Time presently enjoys were removed, you, 
would expect your magazine to disappear? 


Mr. Nobleman: I would say that it would be 
a very, very real possibility. 


| 


The Chairman: You belong, I believe, to the| 
Magazine Advertising Bureau? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes we do. 


The Chairman: Has that been to your 


advantage? 


Mr. Nobleman: Oh, I would say undoubted- 
ly. 


O—— 


} 
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The Chairman: Could you explain how? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, it has for one thing 
very successfully conveyed the idea of a 
magazine network for a magazine approach. 


' As the brief also points out we have a very, 


‘very small sales staff. Our ability to compete 


as an individual medium is markedly dimin- 


_ dished by our own lack of resources and par- 
‘ticularly shows in the fact that we can main- 


tain a sales staff of very limited numbers. 
What in essence the M.A.B. has done for us is 
to provide us with a very real and a very 
meaningful extension of our own sales efforts. 
A great deal of a basic selling job for maga- 


' zines as a medium, a great deal in many 


instances of a specific selling is done for 
Saturday Night along with other members of 


_M.A.B. by the M.A.B. and it in most instances 


represents an added sales effort which we 


' simply couldn’t muster the resources to carry 


on. 


The Chairman: The Magazine Advertising 
Bureau as you may well know is coming 
before the committee tomorrow so I don’t 
want to ask a lot of questions about them, but 


, who would be some of the national advertis- 


ers that you have acquired through M.A.B.? 
Mr. Nobleman: Through M.A.B.? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I would say that in 


almost all of the basic advertising categories 


in which we are involved and these would 


_ include automotive, alcoholic beverage, travel, 


financial institutions that the M.A.B.’s efforts 
have been a very real factor in getting what- 
ever business we have got in these areas. 


The Chairman: Have they been more of a 


' factor than your own salesmen? 


financed by all of the magazines. 


Mr. Nobleman: Depending on the area, in 
some instances yes. I would say certainly this 
would be true in the automotive area. 


The M.A.B. jointly 


Is that 


The Chairman: is 
correct? 
Mr. Nobleman: We all kick into the pot, yes. 


The Chairman: 
Time pay? 


Mr. Nobleman: 
us. 


What percentage would 


They would pay more than 


_ The Chairman: 
you? 


They would pay more than 
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Mr. Nobleman: Yes, thank God. 


The Chairman: They would pay considera- 
bly more than you? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 


The Chairman: Would they pay more than 
half of what it costs? 


Mr. Nobleman: Of the M.A.B.? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Nobleman: Certainly not, but I would 
suggest that that question might be more 
appropriately directed to Mr. Crosbie who 
presumably would have those figures at his 
finger tips. 


The Chairman: I am sure we will be put- 
ting the same questions to him. Would it be 
fair to say this: that the M.A.B. for its exist- 
ence that Time membership is terribly impor- 
tant; just as it is important to the survival of 
the magazine industry in Canada, it is equally 
important for the survival of M.A.B.? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I would say that the 
M.A.B. would be a much weakened body if 
Time were not a member. 


The Chairman: Does it concern you as a 
Canadian that the magazine industry in 
Canada might be in serious jeopardy if it 
were not for Time? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes, but the time to have 
done something about that was long before I 
became involved in the magazine industry. 


The Chairman: For example when Senator 
O’Leary made his report? 


Mr. Nobleman: Much too late. 


The Chairman: Even then it was much too 
late? 


Mr. Nobleman: Oh, it was miles too late. 
The Chairman: Well, how much too late? 


Mr. Nobleman: How much too late? Fifteen 
years. 


The Chairman: When did Time Canada 
start? 


Mr. Nobleman: In the early forties would 
be my recollection. 


The Chairman: I don’t want to spin this 
particular line of questioning out endlessly 
but presumably you think that when Senator 
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O’Leary made his recommendation as far as 
Time and Reader’s Digest was concerned it 
was already too late and that in exempting 
Time and Reader’s Digest from the ultimate 
legislation, the Government did the right 
thing? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I am on the public 
record as having said that in 1963, at the time 
the exemption was made, so I would hardly 
want to change that position now, since I 
think the correctness of the Government’s 
action at that time has since been more than 
amply demonstrated. 


The Chairman: Were you in the magazine 
business at that time? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes I was. 


The Chairman: Where were you, Mr. 


Nobleman? 


Mr. Nobleman: I had just come to Saturday 
Night. 


The Chairman: Just arrived at Saturday 
Night? 

Mr. Nobleman: Yes. I had been with Chate- 
laine just prior to that. 


The Chairman: What did you do at Satur- 
day Night? Were you a salesman? 


Mr. Nobleman: I came to Saturday Night as 
Director of Advertising Sales. 


The Chairman: So you are very familiar 
with that side of the business? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 


The Chairman: Well, let us talk about 
advertising sales for a moment. I noted in 
your last issue that you had a full page ad 
from Time magazine? 


Mr. Nobleman: Right. 


The Chairman: Was that a paid proposi- 
tion? 


Mr. Nobleman: It sure is. 


The Chairman: How much would Time pay 
for that if you don’t mind my asking? 


Mr. Nobleman: In January, $1,075 less freq- 
uency discounts. 
The Chairman: That is a contract is it? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 
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The Chairman: They are on a monthly | 
contract? 


Mr. Nobleman: They are on a 12 time con- 
tract for this year. 


) 
The Chairman: I am sorry. You said the| 
price was? 


Mr. Nobleman: In January it was $1,075) 
less the appropriate discount. 


The Chairman: Well, would that be approx-! 
imately $1,000? | 
| 


Mr. Nobleman: Roughly. The rate went up 
somewhat in February. 


The Chairman: So that Time magazine 
spends $12,000 a year advertising in Saturday 
Night? 


Mr. 


Yes. 


The Chairman: How much would your big- 
gest advertiser spend? 


Mr. Nobleman: About thirty. | 
| 


Nobleman: 


The Chairman: How many would spend! 
more than $12,000? | 


Mr. Nobleman: One tries to anticipate’ 
every possible question that could be asked,} 
but that is one I didn’t anticipate. I would, 
have to make a pure guess and I would say, 
possibly 10 or 12. 


The Chairman: On the reverse page there| 
is an ad for an FM station in Toronto. Wwoll 
that be a contra account? 

Mr. Nobleman: That is a contra account. | 


The Chairman: The contra account...you) 
would receive air time? 


Mr. Nobleman: Exactly. We use it to pro-| 
mote our newstand sales in Toronto. 
| 
| 


The Chairman: You have had a number of 
interesting comments to make about the role) 
and function of the C.B.C. which I presume! 
you regard in a sense as a competitor? | 

’ 


Mr. Nobleman: I would regard television 
generally as the chief competitor. 


The Chairman: Television more than the) 
balance of the magazine industry? 


Mr. Nobleman: Oh yes. 


The Chairman: Well, for example, are 
Maclean’s and Time competitors of yours? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


' Mr. Nobleman: Well, let me just answer 
that question in this way. Time and Maclean’s 
_ are competitors for advertising dollars within 
the very limited number of advertising dol- 
‘Jars that the industry gets. The fundamental 
/ problem of the magazine industry in Canada 

is that it does not begin to get nearly enough 
, dollars and the fundamental reason it doesn’t 
' get nearly enough dollars is that I think the 
major or part of the dollars which might 
_ otherwise be directed towards magazines are 
in fact going into television. 


| 
! The Chairman: And yet you, throughout 
your brief without giving a specific instance, 
are appealing to a particular cross section of 
‘audience, a particular quality of audience. 
|The phrase is in there “there is no substi- 
_tute”—I think that is the actual wording that 
_TIrecall. Do you believe that a national adver- 
tiser—I realize it doesn’t matter what you 
_ believe, but it is what the agencies believe— 
do you believe that a national advertiser can 
reach the Saturday Night audience by buying 
television time? 


Mr. Nobleman: We have a host of informa- 
_ tion which indicates that he cannot. 


| The Chairman: They do not? 


Mr. Nobleman: That he cannot. But the 
| problem is, as you have already stated sir, it 
is what he believes. 


The Chairman: What the agency person 
| believes? 


Mr. Nobleman: And/or the client. 


The Chairman: And getting back to compe- 

, tition—well, I believe I have already asked 

this question that you think there is no sub- 

stitute for Saturday Night but you are not 

- saying that there is no competition for Satur- 
day Night? 


Mr. Nobleman: There is no competition I 
think in the direct sense for the minds of our 
_Teaders. I think that the job which we do for 
our readers is one that is unique to us and to 
them. 


The Chairman: You don’t regard the news- 
Papers in any sense as competition? 


Mr. Nobleman: Not certainly for reading 
time in the sense—well, I would like to direct 


that question to Mr. Fulford. 


The Chairman: Fine. I would be delighted 
if Mr. Fulford would answer but I could per- 
haps just preface it by saying that some pub- 
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lishers have indicated and some briefs have 
indicated that there is a trend in the daily 
newspaper publishing business to increasingly 
meet the television challenge by assuming 
more and more of a magazine format. 


Mr. Fulford: I think that is true and I think 
that as that happens, Saturday Night has to 
become more and more specialized. It has to 
be more of a magazine and more intense in 
its developments of its ideas and it has to be 
better than the newspapers than what the 
newspapers are increasingly trying to do. 
They are trying to become magazines to some 
extent because the people get their news, 
their direct news from television. 

I don’t think at this point that there is any 
national competitor to Saturday Night. In 
some areas of the country some people are 
fairly well served by newspapers in some of 
the areas that we cover, but as a national 
medium, Saturday Night does not have the 
competition so far as I know. 


The Chairman: I think some of the other 
senators have questions. I have a couple more, 
but I believe Mr. Fortier has a question. 


Mr. Fortier: I do not know whether Mr. 
Nobleman or Mr. Fulford wishes to apply his 
mind to this one, but in view of the malaise 
in the magazine industry in Canada and in 
the United States, I think the committee 
would be very interested in hearing from you 
gentlemen as to whether or not there is a 
future in North America for the general 
interest magazine? 


Mr. Nobleman: Oh, I should have to ask 
you for a definition of what you mean by a 
general interest magazine before I attempt to 
answer that question. 


Mr. Fortier: I think rather than attempt to 
define it I would merely oppose it as to spe- 
cial interest magazines such as Playboy, and I 
would probably have to say a magazine such 
as Chatelaine fall into a special category. The 
general interest being Life, Time magazine, 
and so on. 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I would exempt Time 
magazine from that group as well. The com- 
ment which I would make, and I also would 
suggest that Mr. Fulford’s viewpoint would be 
valuable—I think that the general interest 
magazines as such, stand to lose the most 
from the visible trend in newspapers towards 
the role which traditionally has been that of 
the general magazines. I think that they are 
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in more danger from it, but I would not for 
one be prepared to say that there is no 
future. I think it may possibly be somewhat 
of a more difficult future than there is for 
specialized magazines if we as specialized 
magazines can begin to change the market 
attitude. 


Mr. Fortier: You seem to indicate in your 
brief, at least I so understood as I read it, that 
you considered yourself to be more of a spe- 
cialized magazine? 


Mr. Nobleman: Oh, absolutely. 


Mr. Fortier: Than a general interest one. 
How do you fit yourselves into that category? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I think I will throw 
that one to Mr. Fulford. 


Mr. Fulford: I think it is not so much a 
special group of people, certainly not in any 
professional sense, but a group of people, a 
collection of people with an interest, a kind of 
psychological bond, if you will. They tend to 
be liberal people, they tend to lean towards 
professional people and fairly well educated 
people and they tend, I think, to have a 
higher than average interest in Canada and 
the past of Canada and the identity of 
Canada and... 


Myr. Fortier: I am sorry to interrupt you, 
but I am tempted to ask you potentially how 
many of those people are there in Canada? 
One hundred and one thousand? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, I think there are more. I 
think there are more and I think we will get 
to many more of those people in the future, 
but I think we have a good readership now 
and we get very good response from them 
now with letters and we have a feeling of a 
constituency for Saturday Night, a group of 
people who want the magazine. In that sense 
it is a specialized magazine, but it certainly is 
not for everyone. On the other hand, it is not 
for a tiny minority either, just for a very 
high brow elite. It is for—you might apply 
the word that is not often applied in a com- 
plimentary sense—but you might apply the 
word “middle-brow” to these people. 


Mr. Fortier: Given this reasoning you cer- 
tainly then would not consider television as 
your main competitor. Is there another print 
or electronic medium in Canada competing 
for that sort of reader or viewer? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, there are two ways to 
consider competitor. One way is for advertis- 
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ing and the other is for readership. In terms. 
of readership there is no direct competitor, | 
but there are competitors for parts of our) 
readership and parts of our function. That is: 
some newspapers in some areas of the coun- 

try, Montreal and Toronto for example, can 

do some of these things that we do. I would 

like to think that we do them better but they | 
are doing some of the same things. However, 

I do not think there is any national competi- | 
tor. I think our real competitors are mostly 
American magazines for the reading time of 
our readers. 


Mr. Fortier: Which ones? | 


Mr. Fulford: They tend to be Atlantic, 
Harpers, Saturday Review, The New Republic 
and The Nation. Magazines of that kind. 


Mr. Fortier: You make the point also in 
your brief on the newsstand that these maga- 
zines appear to get a more favouable display 
than Saturday Night. I know you have asked | 
us to look into it but since you don’t expand 
on it much I would like to have your opinion 
why that is? 


Mr. Fulford: I can’t really say for certain | 
but I think that there is attached to American 
products in Canada, in English-speaking . 
Canada, there is the glamour which is not} 
attached to a Canadian product. Now, that is | 
just my guess but why I should see Saturday | 
Night stacked two stacks behind an American 
magazine with the same price which we out- 
sell consistently year after year, I can’t really 
give you a complete answer to that. 


Mr. Fortier: From the news sellers’ point of 
view... 


Mr. Nobleman: I think there is an historical 
reason and that is the fact that we have not 
historically outsold those magazines. Our abil- 
ity to outsell them, and particularly outsell 
them on a scale which we quote in the 
brief—for example a single issue of Saturday 
Night outsold all six of the monthly issues of | 
those magazines—is a relatively recent devel- 
opment. I think the consciousness that we! 
represent that kind of return has yet to per- 
colate to a great many news outlets. 


| 


Mr. Fortier: And with your two or three 
advertising salesmen you are not in a, 
position... 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I think you are con-_ 
fusing two other areas. We are largely in the | 
hands of our newsstand distributors for that. | 
This is not a function of the advertising sales | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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organization and I have no reluctance in 
paying a public tribute to our newsstand dis- 
tributing organization because I think they 
have (a) worked miracles and (b) given us a 
fantastically disproportionate share of their 
time. 


Mr. Fortier: However, you are still caught 
in that circle? 


Mr. Nobleman: We are increasingly coming 
out of it. I am delighted to see that we have 
made the front row of the Chateau now. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask you a 
question at this point. That particular statistic 
of comparing your sales to their sales was 
that just an overall figure or the newsstand 


figures? 


_ Mr. Nobleman: 
newsstand figure. 


| The Chairman: 
non-newsstand? 

| Mr. Nobleman: Oh, I would think the 
margin would be even greater. I would think 
that our circulation would be in the order of 


three or four to one. 


The Chairman: Of theirs combined? 


That is specifically the 


How about in the 


_ Mr. Nobleman: Of theirs combined. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


i Mr. Fortier: You paint a very bleak picture 
in your brief for what you call small consum- 
or magazines. How big does a small consumer 
magazine have to become before it ceases 

being termed a small magazine? What circu- 

lation are you looking for? 


_ Mr. Nobleman: Well, that is a very subjec- 
tive question I should say and requires a very 
subjective answer. I think the point at which 
you cease to be small varies from medium to 
medium. There may be publications, and I 
ean think of some which are represented here 
in this room which are quite healthy, with 
circulations which leave us in considerable 
difficulty, but I would say for example that I 
think Saturday Night should at present be 
rapable of generating a 150,000 circulation. I 
would say that our problems would be very, 
very substantially lessened if we were able to 
Jeliver that circulation at the present time. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, given a loan from either 
{D.B. or a contribution or loan from an 
ganization or body similar to the Canadian 
film Development Corporation—which I 
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found most interesting, I must say—what 
would you do with the money? What would 
you do? Improve the circulation or improve 
your appeal to the advertisers? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, the first thing I would 
do is give more money to my editor so he can 
improve the magazine. We think it is a pretty 
good magazine, but I believe he would be the 
first to say that it isn’t as good as it could be. 


Mr. Fortier: Supposing you had half a mil- 
lion dollars, Mr. Fulford, what would you do 
to improve Saturday Night? 


Mr. Fulford: With half a million dollars—I 
can’t imagine a figure that high actually 
because that is beyond my imagination. If I 
had $4,000 a month to spend on contributors 
instead of $2,000 a month I would just begin 
paying contributors more to get better con- 
tributors and get better work out of them. 


Mr. Fortier: That would be your first pri- 
ority, would it? 


Mr. Fulford: Yes, that would be my first 
priority. Beyond that I would increase the 
staff so that I could have staff writers as well 
as contributors so that we could spend more 
time researching and developing stories for 
Saturday Night. Beyond that, the money 
should go into circulation promotion because I 
think this is where we are sadly lacking. We 
don’t spend enough money to increase the 
circulation. As I said before, I believe there 
are a good many more people in Canada who 
would be ready to read Saturday Night and 
subscribe to it if we could work a little 
harder to reach them. It costs a lot of money 
to sell subscriptions even though you get the 
money back. We make money on a circulation 
but you have to invest money to increase the 
circulation and I think there are a lot of 
people we would like to be reaching whom 
we are not. 


Mr. Fortier: How would you go about 
reaching them. Which is the best way? 


Mr. Nobleman: By direct mail. By direct 
mail without question. 


Mr. Fortier: This is now considered third 
class, for example? 


Mr. Nobleman: It has been. 


Mr. Fortier: And is now even more expen- 
sive as a third class medium? 
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Mr. Nobleman: Yes. I would say that the 
increase in third class has substantially inhib- 
ited our ability to do even the amount of 
circulation promotion which we had done 
before. The point is now that we are faced 
with a 662 per cent increase in the basic 
postage cost alone, and if we tag on to that a 
60 per cent increase in the cost of the return 
mail, almost punitive cost on undelivered 
mail—we maintain direct mail lists of our 
own and the abili y to main’ain a list with- 
out a single error is just non-existent. The 
whole darned thing comes up to the point 
where it represents substantially inhibition 
in our ability to do even a limited scale of 
direct mail solicitation which we were doing. 


Mr. Fortier: Because of what has been 
referred to as high pressure forms of sub- 
scription sales have you... 


Mr. Nobleman: We have discouraged them 
from the moment I came to this magazine. We 
have reached the point in our ABC statement 
where 72 per cent of the subscriptions sold to 
Saturday Night, according to our last state- 
ment, came from the mail and my objective is 
to get that figure up to around 90 per cent, 
the other 10 per cent representing quite 
legitimate areas of direct personal contact 
selling. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you purchase mailing lists? 
Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I noticed you also offer them 
for sale? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: This is one of the services you 
have? 


Mr. Nobleman: The lists which we offer for 
sale are actually lists which were compiled 
for Monday Morning, which is our teachers’ 
magazine. If you want to rent Saturday Night 
names, the best we will do is give you the 
names of those unwise souls who did not 
renew their subscriptions. 


Senator Macdonald: Are there many of 
those? 


Mr. Nobleman: It is a very much decreasing 
number. We are at the point where we are 
renewing a great many more subscrip‘ions 
than we are losing when expiry time comes. 
Probably the singly most heartening and 
probably the singly most economic sustaining 
aspect of the entire operation is the dramatic 
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improvement in the number of people who do) 
renew their subscriptions. 


| 
| 
Senator Macdonald: The list would be of! 
little value to anyone applying for it? | 


Mr. Nobleman: I am, sorry, sir, I couldn’t) 
hear you. 
Senator Macdonald: The list would be of} 
supposedly little value to anyone buying it? | 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, since some of them, 
come back and repurchase it there must be) 
some value. 


The Chairman: I would like to ask you a) 
question on section 5 of your brief. You say: 


“We attempt consciously to lead public 
opinion rather than follow it and the 
extent to which we can lead public opihd 
ion is probably a good indicator of our 
success.” 


The example that you talk about, I think 
you say that you were the earliest English! 
language magazine or publication to endorse 
Prime Minister Trudeau. 


Mr. Nobleman: Right. 


The Chairman: Can you give us another 
example of the magazine successfully leading 
public opinion? | 


Mr. Fulford: I have only been there a year 
and a half and haven’t had much time to lead 
public opinion as yet. However, I think possi-| 
bly—just to suggest the reverse side of the 
coin in regard to the Prime Minister, I think 
we were more critical earlier of the Prime) 
Minister than perhaps some other publica~ 
tions. | 


} 
The Chairman: Well, 
Minister aside. 


i 
] 
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| 

Mr. Nobleman: Well, I have a longer back-| 
ground and perhaps I can field that one. | 
| 
| 


The Chairman: All right. 


Mr. Nobleman: Some three and a half years 


ago when the Government proposed a new 
maximum security building program for peni- 
tentiaries, we ran a rather biting article 
analysing statistics on the number of people 
who required maximum security custody and) 
we analysed the trends in sentencing, and sc 
on, and offered, I would say, a literally biting 
indictment of the penal department’s proposal 
to build these maximum security institutions) 
It may be the purest coincidence, but the only 
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one of those maximum security institutions 
- that has been completed is the one which was 
under construction at the time of the article. 
The others have never been proceeded with. 
We would be hard pressed to say that we 
were the specific factor which led to the 
abandonment, or at least the postponement, of 
that program, but it is certainly one. 

I think we have played, as the brief points 
out, a major role of the interpretation of 
events in Quebec. We have consistently, I 
think, been ahead of the newspapers and con- 
sistently been ahead of other media in our 
ability to interpret the significance and the 
root causes of events in Quebec. 

We have been in the position—again, I can 
go back to 1966 in offering certain comments 


on the trends in educational development in 


| 


| Canada which subsequently and almost total- 
ly anticipated the reports of royal commis- 
_ sions. 


The Chairman: Would you describe your 
editorial stance as being small “1” liberal? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 


The Chairman: You say you are going to 
lead public opinion in a wide variety of areas 
and I would like to ask you about two which 
you list, medicare and marijuana. Where are 
' you leading public opinion in terms of medi- 
care? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, medicare, that was 
intended as post facto. We did publish a 
whole issue in May of 1965 on the subject of 

medicare and I think our position in favour of 

medicare was quite unmistakably enunciated. 
My editor having very recently written a 
piece on marijuana, I will let him speak for 
himself. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fulford? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, it was really a piece 
arguing for the liberalization of the laws on 
marijuana and the elimination of the idea of 

sending people to jail for possessing marijua- 
na. It was just. that. 


The Chairman: And you are in favour, I 
‘presume, of an independent Canadian 
culture? 


Mr. Nobleman: You might say. 
_ Mr. Fulford: Yes, I think so. 


The Chairman: Well, you think so; are you 
_ not sure? 
214434 
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Mr. Fulford: I think that probably Saturday 
Night by its mere existence suggests such a 
thing. It suggests that there is such a thing— 
that it is possible for discussion among 
Canadians and we suggest that it is impor- 
tant. We put our careers into this and we say 
that this is an important national matter and 
beyond that what we say in the magazine can 
be taken separately. We may be more nation- 
alistic one year than another. 


The Chairman: Well, the question I was 
coming to is this: In your opinion is an 
independent Canadian culture possible with- 
out a national public broadcasting system? 


Mr. Fulford: No. 


The Chairman: Do you agree with that Mr. 
Nobleman? 


Mr. Nobleman: Absolutely. 


The Chairman: Coming again to your com- 
ments, Mr. Nobleman, with regard to the 
C.B.C., are you in favour of the C.B.C.’s sub- 
sidy being removed or are you in favour of 
you getting a subsidy from the Government? 


Mr. Nobleman: I am in favour of neither of 
the two alternatives suggested. 


The Chairman: What are you in favour of? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, as far as the C.B.C. is 
concerned I think it has a justified claim on 
the general revenues of this country. What 
appears to me to be unreasonable is the 
suggestion that there is no room for support 
in the distribution of the printed word. 


The Chairman: Who made that suggestion? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, it seems to me that 
that certainly is both the net effect and the 
net opinion I have gathered of the views of 
the Minister of Communications. 


The Chairman: Well, perhaps I could quote 
a speech he made the other night and he 
concluded by saying—he quoted from the 
Glassco Commission and this is a quote from 
the Glassco Commission in which he recom- 
mends an annual grant from Parliament, and 
he goes on to talk about further assistance to 
your industry and he says: 

“Two elements are essential. One the 
Government should not give specific 
subsidies to specific publications as it 
would be quite inappropriate and, two, 
the publishing industry should make spe- 
cific suggestions on how within the 
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financial limits set by Parliament the 
assistance could be most equitably divid- 
ed among the different types of users.” 


So I take it that it may be—I am the Chair- 
man of the committee and I don’t want to put 
words in your mouth or in the mouth of the 
Minister of Communications, but it would 
seem to me that he was not opposed to some 
form of assistance to companies like yours. 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, let me put it to you 
this way, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me that there is a twofold gap 
in reasoning. I have a fundamental philosoph- 
ic difference with the Minister of Communi- 
cations. He regards postal service as one 
which should by its inherent nature apparent- 
ly pay its own way. It is my view that the post 
office is a public service and that it is inap- 
propriate, as I suggested in my opening 
remarks, to expect that the specific user of the 
postal service will pay the full cost of that 
service as it is to suggest that this should be 
true to a wide variety of other governmental 
services. 

The second area is that I can’t—and maybe 
we are involved in a semantic quibble—but I 
can’t see the difference between the Govern- 
ment setting a postal rate which the post 
office tells us is insufficient to cover the cost 
of second class mail and the Government 
saying on the other hand this is the short 
fall—we will vote this amount of money. 


The Chairman: Well, if you can’t see the 
difference and Mr. Kierans can, you can’t say 
he is opposed per se of some form of 
assistance? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I reiterate the point 
that I am not talking specifically of his assist- 
ance to a company like ours. The assistance 
he offers is an assistance to our readers to get 
our product. That, I think, is an indirect and 
influential kind of benefit. 


The Chairman: You are in a somewhat dif- 
ferent position, aren’t you, than for example 
the C.B.C. which is a public corporation. You 
are a private company? 


Mr. Nobleman: Exactly. About the only 
major point of similarity, I suppose, is that 
we are both non-profit. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: The suggestion has been 
made Mr. Nobleman that if publishers were 
to accept subsidies from the Government, and 
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you seem to recommend that this seriously be | 
considered either in the form of an IDB.’ 
loan or in the form of an agency such as | 
Canadian Film Development Corporation. Do | 
you feel that this would be an attack on the | 
freedom of the press in any way if you were | 
to accept money from those sources? | 


: 
Mr. Nobleman: Well, I think we are talking | 
of slightly different things. The bulk of the | 
recommendations which I have made in fact | 
deal with the availability of loan capital. The. 
suggestion in none of those cases is that there | 
be outright grants. 


: 

Mr. Fortier: An involvement of the publish- | 
ing industry with the Government. / 
| 

Mr. Nobleman: Well, to speak specifically to / 
the recommendations that are involved as it 
stands at the moment the publishing industry | 
is effectively barred from access to any of the | 
sources of loan capital which are available to, 
say, a manufacturer of widgets. We are) 
barred by statute as effectively as we could | 
conceivably be. In a period of tight credit | 
such as exists at the moment, the thought | 
that we are so barred becomes a real operat- | 
ing disadvantage. I think that in essence I) 
personally would much prefer that Parlia- | 
ment operate in terms of postal rates so far as | 
the publishing industry is concerned rather | 
than in terms of direct subsidy, or of any | 
specific earmarked assistance for any specific | 
publication. I don’t for a moment suggest or | 
believe that this would necessarily at some. 
point constitute or be capable of constituting | 
an infringement on the freedom of the press | 
to do as it believes. I just believe that it 
would be an unwise thing to do. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, what about the argu-| 
ment, though, that in so doing magazines and | 
newspapers which need to be helped are 
being subsidized just as much as those news- | 
papers or magazines which do not need these | 
subsidies? | 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I can only comment. 
that I think that the point is true. I can only | 
comment that I think that it is not beyond the | 
minds involved to devise methods which 
would make this less true. 


Mr. Fortier: There are mutations and) 
permutations... 


Mr. Nobleman: Oh, I think there are an- 
infinite number of them if the comparison is | 
not too extreme. I think that what you are) 


offering is parallel to the argument that the 
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‘family allowance has long ceased to serve its 
‘original purpose by being given to everyone. 
/There are obviously differing degrees of need 
for family allowances. Now, I am quite sure 
‘that the National Health and Welfare will 
find it possible to come up with a means 
whereby the family allowances can be more 
equitably distributed in terms of need and I 
‘am sure the same could be true in terms of 
— form of assistance is devised in this 
area. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you think you would quali- 
fy if a means test was applied to a publishing 
industry? 

_ Mr. Nobleman: I think I would prefer to 
reserve my answer until I knew the nature of 


the test. 


| Mr. Fortier: A good answer. 


| 


_ Mr. David Fry, Secretary, Saturday Night: 
Those that don’t require the funds, Mr. For- 
tier, would return half of them in the form of 
income tax. 


| Mr. Fortier: Mr. Fulford, you were making 
the point a little while earlier that at Satur- 
day Night you attempted to lead public opin- 
ion. Do you feel that in so doing you are 
exercising a prerogative which is any differ- 
ent than that which belongs to the publishers 
of daily newspapers? 


| Mr. Fulford: No, I don’t think so. I think 
‘that it is possible that a magazine of our type 
can, and I think Saturday Night’s history sug- 
gests this is true, can lead public opinion, 
perhaps in ways that newspapers can’t. How- 
ever, there is no prerogative that we have 
nd there is no reason why a daily newspaper 
shouldn’t say anything that we say, or do 
‘anything. It is just that we are small and 
‘independent. We don’t have that enormous 
bureaucracy and editors and executives that 
avery large daily newspaper has. We don’t 
have a chain that we belong to or anything of 
that kind. So for those reasons perhaps we 
are in a position to offer more free expres- 
sions of some views. 


' Mr. Fortier: Do you think belonging to a 
chain—you have opened the door and I feel I 
must go in—belonging to a chain for a news- 
paper impedes the progress of that newspaper 
or the impartiality of that newspaper? 


Mr. Fulford: I think that is probably makes 
it harder for that newspaper to develop 
individual views and individual editors. I 
think that when the chains have taken over 
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the daily newspapers in Canada they have 
tended as far as they could to maintain the 
original character of the newspaper. How- 
ever, that character was built when that 
newspaper was an individual newspaper and 
owned by one or two people, one family, let 
us say, and they developed under this one 
family, one ownership system, they developed 
those individual views and those individual 
editors. In a few cases very great and impor- 
tant journalists. Whether those people can be 
developed in a chain system seems to me very 
doubtful. I think even with the best will in 
the world on the part of the chains, I think 
they will find it very difficult to develop 
individually. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you care to apply that 
reasoning to the Globe and Mail before and 
after F. P. acquisition? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, in that case they have 
just left the same people in charge. What I 
am. suggesting is that in 15 years from now, 
or 20 years, or 25 years from new it will be 
much harder to work up an individual point 
of view in each city, within each unit of the 
chain. 


Mr. Fortier: That is a potential danger that 
you see? 


Mr. Fulford: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: What is your opinion on the 
level of journalism in Canadian newspapers 
in Canada, Mr. Fulford? 


Mr. Fulford: I think it is an awful lot better 
than I ever expected it to become when I 
started out. I think the newspapers that I read 
from Vancouver, Toronto and Montreal and 
Ottawa have improved in the last 20 years 
since I started as a journalist. I believe they 
have improved enormously and the quality of 
professionalism and professional pride of the 
journalist has increase enormously. 


Mr. Fortier: Would the competition from 
television have anything to do with that 
improvement? 


Mr. Fulford: It has a great deal to do with 
it. I think it has a great deal to do especially 
with developing individualists on the papers. 
People who speak in their own voices as 
individuals and people who are given free- 
dom more or less to be themselves. Freedom 
to be themselves rather than being company 
men or a Star man, or a Globe man, a 
Gazette man—rather than being what they 
are themselves, and I think there are far 
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more of those people now in Canadian news- 
papers than there were when television 
began, and I am sure television has had a 
great deal to do with it. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you find that the in-depth 
reporting in daily newspapers in Canada is 
adding a new dimension to daily journalism? 


Mr. Fulford: I think it is. As like the differ- 
ence between the newspaper I started with 20 
years ago and the newspaper today—like the 
difference between a choir and a vaudeville 
show—thinking of vandeville shows with 
affection rather than with disrespect. I think 
that in a choir around 1949 or 1950 when I 
started, everyone sang pretty well from the 
same score on any given newspaper, and 
today people come on and do their act, they 
come on and do their performance individu- 
ally throughout the newspaper, and it makes 
newspaper reading a great deal more interest- 
ing than it was. It had to become a great 
deal more interesting and this is the way it 
has done it. 


The Chairman: Do you relate that state- 
ment to the papers generally in Canada? 


Mr. Fulford: The papers that I read. 
The Chairman: Which are? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, I see the Vancouver 
papers, I occasionally see the Winnipeg 
papers, the Toronto papers and Montreal 
papers, and the Ottawa papers. I don’t see 
them every day, of course. 


Mr. Fortier: You won’t be seeing the Van- 
couver papers for a while, Mr. Fulford? 


Mr. Fulford: No, that is true. 


Mr. Fortier: What about the very indiscreet 
question given some of your friends in the 
room here—what is your opinion on the level 
of journalism in the magazine industry in 
Canada? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, setting aside Saturday 
INGE... 


Mr. Fortier: Of course. 


Mr. Fulford: I think that it has improved a 
great deal. I think that they are much better 
writers as a whole than they were 10 or 15 
years ago. I think that the writers in the 
magazines in Canada—the few magazines 
that we have—it. is hard to generalize—I 
think they tend to be again much more 
‘{ndividuals, much more people speaking in 
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their own voices rather than working to e 
format. When I first started thinking o; 
becoming a magazine writer in the middle 
fifties, there was considered to be about one 
way to write a magazine article and you were 
expected to learn that formula and follow it 
Today there can be a great many variations 
on it. ; 

I think that a very important contribution 
to this, just in the last few years, has beer) 
the development of a great many independent 
magazines which are amateur magazines) 
Amateur in the best sense, meaning from 
love. Magazines and newspapers which aré¢ 
put out by staffs who are either paid nothing! 
or paid very little. Magazines like Take One) 
whose publisher and editor are coming tomor- 
row, and Pop In magazine in Vancouver) 
which is an excellent magazine. It is one oj 
the best pop culture magazines in the worlc, 
which is put out in Vancouver. The Mysteri- 
ous East down in Fredericton, the Georgic 
Strait, which is a newspaper format but ver) 
like a magazine in Vancouver again, and ] 
think that these have made a very important 
contribution in that sometimes we get ver) 
sad about the periodical press on a national) 
scale but we can take some consolation from 
the fact that these keep cropping up here and) 
there across the country. I 
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Mr. Fortier: Do these magazines or daily 
newspapers arise because of shortcomings ir) 
the existing magazine and newspaper indus-) 
try in Canada and if so what are they? 


Mr. Fulford: I think that in each case the 
ones I have mentioned deal with a specializec! 
interest. A very special interest. In the case 0j| 
the Mysterious East I would say that in Fred. 
ericton they are dealing with a very monopo-:| 
listic press as they see it—monopolistic daily, 
press and broadcasting and they express @ 
small “1” liberal view in an area of the coun: 
try where that view is not expressed as wel 
as they would like to see it expressed ii 
indeed it is expressed at all. 

The same with the pop culture magazine— 
Pop In in Vancouver. They look around andé 
no one is saying the things that they want 
said and this is the basic reason for publish- 
ing. If you have something you want to say 
and someone to say it to—this is how a maga- 
zine comes into being. e | 


Mr. Fortier: How long do these magazines 
survive, in fact, in your opinion? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, when I _ went tc 
Maclean’s as a writer in 1962 I was told tha! 
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Maclean’s had about six months to live by 
yarious people outside Maclean’s. I look at the 
newsstands and it is still there so I am not 
yaking seriously anyone’s suggestion that this 
magazine or that magazine has only so long 
so live, or that such and such a kind of maga- 
wine is going to die. I think the Canadian 
Forum has been operating on a shoe-string 
oudget for I think something like 50 years 
and it has made a valuable contribution to 
Canadian culture in that time without ever 
paying an editor or contributor a nickel. 


' Mr. Fortier: Is there such a thing as a 
‘national daily newspaper in Canada in your 
bpinion? 


Mr. Fulford: No there isn’t. 
Mr. Fortier: Is it possible to have one? 


' Mr. Fulford: So far as I know technology is 
becoming available but I think what we lack 
at the moment is the density of markets. If 
the Globe and Mail were to print in four 
centres across the country, they could deliver 
the same paper every day feeding it from 
these four cities or perhaps five cities. How- 
ever, at the moment, there isn’t sufficient 
money and sufficient market-place across the 
country to justify that, but I think perhaps 
there would be in 15 or 20 years. 


Mr. Fortier: Do we have anything 
approaching a weekly national magazine or 
national newspaper? 


_ Mr. Fulford: The closest we have to that I 
am afraid to say is the first few pages of 
Time magazine. 


| Mr. Fortier: You would go so far as to say 
that, would you? 


_ Mr. Fulford: That is as close as we could 
get toa national magazine, a national weekly 
magazine. The Financial Post is a newspaper 
of course. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, that was the second part 
of my question. We have a weekly national 
newspaper. 

Mr. Fulford: Yes, the Financial Post serves 
part of that function for part of the communi- 
ty, yes. 


The Chairman: Why do you say “you are 
_ afraid”? 
_ Mr. Fulford: I am sorry to say that. 


| The Chairman: All right, you are sorry. 
_ Why are you sorry to say it? 
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Mr. Fulford: Well, I would much rather see 
a national magazine published weekly in 
Canada right across the country which is 
owned and edited entirely by Canadians. 


The Chairman: Do you share that opinion 
Mr. Nobleman? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do you share Mr. Noble- 
man’s opinion expressed earlier that it is too 
late to have that happen? 


Mr. Fulford: No, I don’t think it is too late. 
However, I don’t think he said that. 


Mr. Nobleman: No, what I said was the 
action to remove Time and Reader’s Digest 
from the Canadian scene was too late. 


The Chairman: I see. You think it is 
possible? 


Mr. Nobleman: I think it is possible given a 
whole pot of money, but I really question 
anyone’s willingness or desire to deliver it. 


The Chairman: Well, do you think this is 
possible to see this happen Mr. Fulford? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, I think it is possible but 
I can’t see the prospects for it on horizon at 
the moment. I think it is a very distant possi- 
bility. Given again a richer market perhaps, 
that it would be possible to find a place for 
more than one weekly magazine in Canada 
delivering a magazine of public affairs, and if 
there is a place for a second one I hope it is 
a Canadian one and I hope it can be done 
within 10 or 20 years. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 
Mr. Fortier: Are you through? 


The Chairman: Well, if you would like to 
get yourself organized I would like to ask a 
question of Mr. Fulford. 

Mr. Fulford, you predicted in September of 
1968 the feud which eventually blew up in 
December of 1968 between Prime Minister 
Trudeau and the press. Were you editor then? 


Mr. Fulford: Yes I was. 


The Chairman: I have just been handed by 
Mr. Nobleman a leaflet entitled “We Told You 
So”, and then you open it up and it says 
“Trudeau Puts the Press in its Place”, and 
you are suggesting that Saturday Night pre- 
dicted in September what happened in 
December? 
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Mr. Fulford: We predicted that there would 
be a lot of difficulty between the Prime Min- 
ister and the press. 


The Chairman: Well, my question was what 
are you now predicting for the Prime Minis- 
ter and the press? 


Mr. Fulford: I am predicting a long winter. 


The Chairman: Is that all? 


Mr. Fulford: A long winter between the 
Prime Minister and the press. 


The Chairman: Would you say it would be 
an interminable winter? 


Mr. Fulford: No I don’t think so. I think the 
winter will end when the press have to face 
the alternative. 


The Chairman: Well, there are Senators on 
the committee who may not let that pass by. 


Mr. Fortier: Given that prediction of a 
spring thaw, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could ask questions relating to the use of four 
letter words in Saturday Night which is quite 
prevalent. I was re-reading in your brief Mr. 
Sheppard’s definition of the aims of the 
magazine as written in December of 1887. I 
was wondering how the use of four letter 
words in Saturday Night could be related to 
any one of those aims and whether it was a 
reference to “the most piquant and entertain- 
ing of any Canadian paper” or whether it was 
the reference at the end of the page that the 
magazine should avoid “anything that is scur- 
vilous or improper.” 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, let me say first that I 
think the use of the term “prevalent” if you 
will forgive me, is a gross exaggeration. We 
have probably published in the last year a 
million words... 


Mr. Fortier: 
Time magazine. 


Maybe I compared it with 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, just let me say.. 
The Chairman: What four letter words? 


Mr. Fortier: “Love’”— l-o-v-e. 

The Chairman: Well, let me just say in 
fairness to the witness that as a regular 
reader of the magazine I agree that the word 
“prevalent”' is wrong. Perhaps Mr. Fortier 
would agree to’ substitute ‘occasional’. How 
would you answer the question then? 
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Mr. Nobleman: We feel—and it is really an| 
editorial question—I can simply say that from 
the standpoint of publishing policy we feel 
that we have an obligation to deal with the’ 
world as it is and as it is seen to be. And you | 
know those words do exist. 


| 

Mr. Fortier: Well, I am not disputing that. I 

am asking the question on behalf of your 
readers? 


Mr. Nobleman: They are not used just for 
shock value, and I would doubt that of those 


million words 100 would be four letter words 


other than love... 
Mr. Fulford: More like 10. 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes, more like 10. They 
might have been those that, in other years 
and in other times, might have been a source 
of shock or a source of offence. 


The Chairman: As you have said, those 
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words exist; but those words existed 50 years 
ago? 


Mr. Nobleman: Right but the standards of | 
taste change and the standards of propriety | 
change and the standards of pertinence 
change. | 

Mr. Fortier: How does that reach you? This | 
change in taste and this change in morals, 
and so on? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I am not sure that I 
understand your question. 


Mr. Fortier: How does it reach you eventu- 
ally to the point where you felt that you must 
use these four letter words? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, let me point out that 
we were probably using those four letter 
words years before you noticed them. 


Mr. Fortier: It could be. 


Mr. Nobleman: The first use of the classic _ 


four letter word which I can recall in this | 


magazine dates back a good five years and it . 
was just quietly inserted into an article where © 


it was totally pertinent and we received a 


grand total of one letter from one reader who _ 


noticed it. 


Mr. Fortier: That was going to be my next | 
question but I hope you understand that I am | 
not critical? 


Mr. Nobleman: No. | 


j 
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Mr. Fortier: 
simply because 


I am asking the question 

the comment has been made 
, and we would like to hear from you what 
» eventually led you to the use of these four 
letter words? 


Mr. Nobleman: I am going to let Mr. Ful- 
ford tell you because it really is his area. 


The Chairman: Well, as he is speaking per- 
_ haps he could answer another question which 
I think in a sense is a supplementary 
question. 

When, in your opinion, can we expect to 
see these self same four letter words in the 
daily press in Canada? 


Senator Macdonald: A supplementary to 
‘that. Can the four letter words be the same 
kind of language that is used by the high 
elass elite clientele you say reads your 
| magazine? 


Mr. Fulford: Yes. I am acquainted with 

quite a number of the high class clientele 

who read the magazine and to my knowledge 

pretty well all of them use those words at one 

time or another. Sometimes admittedly only 

under duress, but all of them use them a one 
time or another. 


Senator Macdonald: Well, excuse me for 
interrupting, but is your clientele as high class 
/ as you think it is? 


| Mr. Fulford: Well, that of course is a 
matter of opinion. As to why we use the 
| words, I think it is just the simple recognition 
of the standards of the period. I think our 
_ readers are the kind of people that go to the 
plays and to the films in which such words 
are used all the time, and it seems to me as 
a journalist that there is no reason why jour- 
_halism should be denied the use of these 
words where they might be effective if you 
can use them in the cinema and you can use 
them in a play. 

At the Royal Alexander in Toronto a few 
weeks ago I saw “Hair” in which a whole skit 
_is based on one four letter word. If they can 
have that freedom why shouldn’t journalism 
have that freedom? I think it should. I don’t 
_ think it harms anyone to read such words. A 
few people will object as Mr. Nobleman has 
said, but very, very few in the context of our 
- circulation. 


_. Mr. Fortier: Would daily newspapers be—I 
am using your word here—more effective if 
they used them? 
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Mr. Fulford: I don’t think so. I think in a 
few areas of the daily newspapers they would 
certainly be a lot more in touch with the 
material that they were dealing with. For 
instance a book reviewer reviewing certain 
novels cannot quote sometimes a very rele- 
vant significant passage simply because he 
can’t use the words that the novelist has used 
and which novels have now been using for 
the past 10 or 15 years. 


The Chairman: May I just interrupt to tell 
the Senators who don’t know, that Mr. Ful- 
ford was the book reviewer at the Toronto 
Star for a long time. How long Mr. Fulford? 


Mr. Fulford: It was six years. 


The Chairman: Six years. Fine. Carry on, 
please. 


Mr. Fulford: At times in reviewing books, 
or films, or plays for a daily paper you find 
yourself in a curious position of describing 
and even appraising material which you 
couldn’t begin to print, and sometimes you 
find yourself even in more of a peculiar posi- 
tion, where you are defending the right in a 
civil liberties court action for instance—an 
obscenity action, you are defending the right 
of people to print or say things that you 
yourself will not print or say in a daily paper. 
You find yourself in a peculiar position but 
on the other hand the publishers of daily 
newspapers believe that people of all ages 
read papers and that parents will be upset if 
they think their children will come across a 
four letter word in a daily paper. 


Mr. Fortier: I am sure you are well familiar 
with the definition of obscenity as we find it 
in the Criminal Code. If you were asked to 
suggest a definition of obscenity as applied to 
material published in magazines and newspa- 
pers what would you venture? 


Mr. Fulford: I wouldn’t venture a legal 
definition. 

Mr. Fortier: No, I don’t want a legal 
definition. 


Mr. Fulford: I would say that which is dis- 
gusting or repulsive to the reader who is 
reading it. 

Mr. Fortier: 
definition. 


Mr. Fulford: Well, I believe that is closer to 
the dictionary than the Criminal Code gets 
actually. 


That is a very subjective 
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Mr. Fortier: Well, how for example would 
the Georgia Straight which is a hippie news- 
paper which I am sure you have consulted 
and read on occasion—do you ever consider 
that any of their material is obscene from 
your point of view as you read it? 


Mr. Fulford: No I don’t. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you term yourself an 
average small “1” liberal leader in Canada? 


Mr. Fulford: Probably not, because I proba- 
bly read a lot more of those things than the 
average person does because it is part of my 
work to do so. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you feel that the average 
Canadian should be offended or would be 
offended if he picked up a copy of the 
Georgia Straight? 


Mr. Fulford: I am not sure who the average 
is, but I think a great many people would be 
offended. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you think that a line should 
be drawn by Parliament beyond which 
material does in fact become oscene from 
the legal point of view? 


Mr. Fulford: No, I believe each citizen 
should draw the line for himself. 


Mr, Fortier: Each citizen for himself? 
Mr. Fulford: Yes. 


Mr. Nobleman: I would like to add at this 
point that we are dealing in an area where 
the option of looking or not looking rests with 
the person looking. No one is forcing people 
to read the Georgia Straight and no one is 
making Logos compulsory reading. No one is 
compelling anyone to go and see “Hair”. So it 
seems to me to suggest that there is a stan- 
dard which is offensive to the community 
which is what a legal definition must be— 
when in fact it is not offensive to large num- 
bers even though they might be a small 
minority of that community is an unreasona- 
ble and unwarranted point of view. If you are 
in a position to compel people to expose 
themselves to this language which they might 
find objectionable there might be a reason to 
react to a community standard of taste, but so 
long as it is up to the individual whether he 
reads it or not what is the pertinence? 


Mr. Fortier: Well of course, I follow your 
reasoning. I don’t have to go to a theatre, I 
don’t have to read a newspaper, I don’t have 
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to read a magazine, but there is a limit to 
that because I wish to be entertained and 
informed on the events of the day. 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes, but you can certainly 
find by your own definition the daily newspa- 
per which will presumably inform you with- 
out offending you in terms of the use of spe- 
cific language. 


The Chairman: You would not be in favour 
of the use of four letter words in the daily 
newspaper? 


Mr. Nobleman: No, I didn’t say that. 
The Chairman: Well, would you be? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I think that as Mr. 
Fulford has already pointed out it would 
be a hell of a lot more realistic on a lot of 
occasions if they did. I just used a four letter 
word and I never even thought of it. 


Mr. Fortier: You have been reading Satur- 
day Night! 


Mr. Nobleman: For a long time. 


The Chairman: Well, I wonder if I could 
perhaps just change the subject. You mention 
on page 4, section 8, the following: 


“This, we feel, imposes upon us the 
obligation to ensure that a wide variety 
of opinions, and particularly a wide varie- 
ty of conflicting opinions, are made avail- 
able to our audience.” 

How do you meet that particular obligation, 
Mr. Nobleman? 


Mr. Nobleman: Simply by publishing a 
wide variety of conflicting opinions. Let me 
cite a specific example. In paragraph 11 we 
describe how we have treated the question of 
the student radicals—we have published arti- 
cles on student radicals which range the 
entire gambit from total endorsation to total 
condemnation. 


The Chairman: Well, let us talk about 
national politics. I haven’t read anything in 
the magazine which has been very good about 
Prime Minister Trudeau for some time. I have 
not read anything in the magazine which has 
been complimentary to Mr. Stanfield for some 
time, nor have I read anything in the maga- 
zine which has been complimentary about Mr. 
Douglas for some time. Where is the balance? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, is the balance solely a 
matter of time? The fact that at one stage 
you offer a ringing endorsation of a man and 
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ubsequently offer a ringing condemnation of 
ispects of his behaviour constitute balance 
yecause the two are not related. 


The Chairman: There are three national 
yolitical parties in this country and I don’t 
hink I have read anything good about any 
me of them for some time. 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I am going to duck 
hat because I don’t have an answer to that 
yut I think my editor’s answer would be more 
yertinent. 


| The Chairman: Fine. 
Mr. Fulford: Well, I think we had.. 


. The Chairman: Does my question not have 
\ little bit of validity? 


| Mr. Fulford: It does in terms of political 
ife, but I am not sure that it does in terms of 
magazine journalism. 


| The Chairman: All right, that is a good 
inswer. 


Mr. Fulford: I think it is first of all the 
luty of a magazine to discover and discuss 
ind to a large extent quite often oppose and 
ometimes make constructive suggestions, but 
when the magazine sees nothing particularly 
leasing, or exciting, or to be admired in any 
yolitical parties for a year I don’t think that 
ise Very exceptional. I wouldn’t agree with 
your facts exactly. For instance, we did an 
itticle last year on the labour minister which 
was really a very highly favourable article 
and in fact it was really written as almost a 
sind of discovery on Mr. Mackasey. 


The Chairman: It was on _ balance 
‘avourable? 
' Mr. Fulford: Yes, it was on _ balance 


‘avourable. 
The Chairman: But on balance? 


Mr. Fulford: Yes. Well, it wasn’t a song 
of praise but he did come out of it looking 
very good. As an another case, we have a 
lew personality in Premier Schreyer and we 
‘ertainly wrote about him in such a way— 
aere again I don’t think his public relations 
nan would have written the way we wrote it, 
mut I think one would discover from that 
article many admirable things about him and 
nany focal things about his government. Per- 
laps with some of the other people you men- 
joned they haven’t made that much news 
that could be commented upon. 
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The Chairman: Do you think the magazine 
is preoccupied with Pierre Elliot Trudeau? 


Mr. Fulford: I think the country is preoc- 
cupied with Pierre Elliot Trudeau and the 
magazine is part of the country. 


The Chairman: Could you discuss the com- 
ment you make at the top of page 5 about the 
journalism schools? It actually starts at the 
bottom of page 4 where it says: 

“It is interesting to note that in the last 
18 months no graduate of a journalism 
school has written for Saturday Night 
This is not part of a conscious plan by 
any means. Rather, our guess is that 
journalism schools do not produce the 
kind of writer who turns into a commen- 
tator on cultural or public affairs.” 


I have two questions and perhaps I should 
put them to you, Mr. Fulford. The first one is 
(a) Do you think that that is a regrettable 
state of affairs and (b) Why does it exist? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, first of all i should say 
that that was written in response to a specific 
question. 


The Chairman: Yes, I realize that. 


Mr. Fulford: From the guidelines of the 
Committee and I was just not drawing this 
out of the air. I was trying to respond to your 
inquiry about journalism schools. As I say, I 
guess our schools don’t produce the kind of 
writers that turn into commentators on cul- 
tural or public affairs and my guess is that 
this is because the journalism schools are 
basically craft-oriented and that the kind of 
person who will turn into a writer for Satur- 
day Night will probably come out of other 
university courses. He will probably be a uni- 
versity graduate and will quite frequently 
have a graduate degree, but it will be in some 
other discipline than journalism. 


The Chairman: Well, now, what about these 
schools themselves? Would you care to com- 
ment on them? 


Mr. Fulford: Well, so far as I know I have 
visited only a couple of them and basically 
the students, and so far as I know the staff, 
are simply interested in turning out a fairly 
standardized product, if you like. The person 
who writes for Saturday Night and indeed 
Maclean’s is the person who breaks out of the 
traditional craft of journalism and _ goes 
towards some form of personal expression. 
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The Chairman: Do you think that the jour- 
nalism schools—and here again I call upon 
your experience in the newspaper industry— 
do you think the journalism schools are doing 
an adequate job to service newspaper needs? 


Mr. Fulford: I think that within the limits 
of their goals and the goals of their students 
they are doing a competent job. I think that 
within the context of journalism as a whole 
they are probably not, but I think perhaps 
journalism schools aren’t the answer. I think 
perhaps they are not the best answer to the 
need for better trained and more professional 
journalists. I think perhaps in service training 
is a more important answer. 


The Chairman: We didn’t hear, or at least I 
can’t recall hearing any comments or ques- 
tions or observations about government 
advertising until last week. We had the ethnic 
press complaining about not receiving suffi- 
cient advertising and this morning we had the 
farm press complaining that they did not 
receive adequate advertising from, the govern- 
ment and now we have you at page 9 saying 
somewhat the same thing. You say: 

“Even here where Saturday Night 
would frequently appear to be an ideal 
medium for the message which the Gov- 
ernment is attempting to convey, we are 
obviously most often a last buy.” 


You will want to give some examples, but 
why do you feel that Saturday Night is the 
ideal medium for Government of Canada 
advertising? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, let me pick a very 
specific example. Independent research con- 
ducted on behalf of the magazine industry 
demonstrates that the readers of Saturday 
Night are more likely to purchase Canada 
Savings Bonds than the readers of any other 
publication in the country. The only publica- 
tion covered in that study which did not 
receive advertising for Canada Savings Bonds 
was Saturday Night. 


The Chairman: Why? 


Mr. Nobleman: I am afraid that is an 
answer I can’t give you. 


The Chairman: Should we put that to the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, considering that Mr. 
Crosbie is attempting to go to bat on behalf 
of a large number of publications and consid- 
ering that he was successful in all but one 
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case I could hardly think you could cite thal 
as a failure of the M.A.B. | 

The Chairman: Please believe me I am no 
suggesting that it is. There is somethiy 
strange somewhere. 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, there is. I don’t thin} 
it is a failure either of the advertising agen 
cies involved as a whole because the advertis 
ing agencies involved as a whole are users 0 
Saturday Night, but it is I think a reflectio. 
on what was pointed out earlier and that i 
where the product appears to have a potentia 
of being sold in the mass the first instinct o 
the people buying advertising is to attempt u 
buy advertising which appears to have a ae 
appeal. This tends to totally disregard th) 
fact that some people are measurably bette’ 
prospects for a given product or given servic’ 
than are others. If you simply look at it ij 
terms of the numbers that are involved, and | 
mean numbers—never mind whether thi 
people buy the thing or not—then you win 
up in a situation where the magazine wal 
produces the audience most likely to buy th: 
thing doesn’t get the advertisers. | 


The Chairman: That is true of governmen 
advertising generally in your case? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I think it is true in 
very great number of cases. I think the classi 
example—one of the other national advertis 
ing programs we got this year—we received j 
single page, literally every other publicatioi 
carried it and they all received at least tw 
and one got six pages. 


The Chairman: What was that? 


Mr. Nobleman: That was a campaign fo 
the Manpower and Immigration Department. | 


The Chairman: And when was that, M 
Nobleman? | 


Mr. Nobleman: Last fall. I must say that i 
does tend to create a fairly high level o 
frustration when you take what you conside 
to be really a very strong case in and you 
still wind up coming out on the short end 0 


the stick. 


The Chairman: Have you made representa 
tion to the Government on it? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 


The Chairman: To Ministers? 


Mr. Nobleman:. Yes. 


‘ The Chairman To no avail? 


Mr. Nobleman: No. 


' Senator Macdonald: To Mr. Trudeau? 
Mr. Nobleman: No. 


' The Chairman: Well, the Ethnic Press went 
ight to Mr. Trudeau so they were far more 
aggressive than you have been. 


Senator Macdonald: To get back to these 
postal rates—I just don’t quite understand. 
On page 11 in item 19 you say: 


“The effects of last year’s postal 
increase have been devastating. The 
i increase in postage for Saturday Night 
j for magazine mailing purposes is over 
$15,000 per year.” 

Then you go on to say at page 13 that you 
‘raised your subscription $1 a year. I take it 
‘your mail subscription is about 90,000 

| 
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Mr. Nobleman: Right. 


Senator Macdonald: That means in about 
another two years you will be getting $90,000 
extra? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes. However, it will take 
-us two years to put ourselves in the position 
‘where we could recover a postal increase 
‘which we had to pay from the day one. 


' Senator Macdonald: Well, it is going to be a 
[pretty nice thing to have $75,000 extra isn’t 
it? 

_ Mr. Nobleman: Sir, at this point in time, 
the effect of paying that $15,000 is such that 
‘it puts a pretty severe handicap in the way of 
our getting to the point where we get the 
benefits from the $90,000. 


Senator Smith: This reference is in relation 
to your lack of adequate working capital, is 
it? 
- Mr. Nobleman: That is right. 

Senator Smith: Is that the point? 


| ' Mr. Nobleman: Yes. It is $15,000 which we 
have had to find from within the very limited 
capital resources which we have had. The 
‘other aspect which I point out, and we have 
also mentioned, is that we went immediately 
to the full rate because the weight factor just 
doesn’t enter into our situation and the intro- 
duction of a minimum rate per unit was the 
rate on to which we went immediately and 
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the effects on us were much more marked in 
proportion, I suggest, than they were in the 
case of those publications which were happy 
enough to benefit from the weight provisions. 


Senator Macdonald: The witness this morn- 
ing took the stand that the post office should 
operate on the principle that it is there to 
carry first class mail and that the only charge 
for other types of mail should be any extra 
costs. Would you go along with that? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I am not sure, particu- 
larly with reference to third class mail, which 
is also a particular problem for us. If I were 
running the post office I would necessarily 
subscribe to that view, but I do feel and I 
know it has been a constant subject of con- 
troversy for this committee, I do think the 
calculation for what it actually costs the post 
office to carry a piece of second class mail 
which we must deliver to the post office, pre- 
sorted, bagged and ready for shipment, 
simply doesn’t involve some of the charges 
which are laid against it. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you paying your way? 


Mr. Nobleman: Sir, I will bet that we are 
closer to paying our way than anybody in this 
room simply because we are getting whacked 
at a rate which is higher in proportionate 
terms to anybody else. 


Mr. Fortier: Your select list of readers— 
would they not have agreed to pay $5 a year 
instead of $3.50? 


Mr. Nobleman: Mr. Fortier, you wind up in 
a relatively critical vicious circle again. If we 
could generate the kind of income that would 
allow me to give the editor a budget which is 
really proportionate to their needs, I have no 
doubt that our readers would pay $5; but the 
problem is that we produce a magazine which 
is in blunt terms a very skimpy product in 
terms of the total number of pages we deliv- 
er. It is, I think, and I will admit not only to 
being prejudiced but to being bigoted on the 
subject, I think it is a superbly well-produced 
magazine given the resources which we have. 

However, when one tests the market given 
the nature of the product we feel we are 
charging the market as much as it can bear 
and with no disrespect whatsoever, I would 
point out that our rates for subscriptions are 
75 per cent higher than Maclean’s magazine 
for a magazine which generally averages half 
the number of pages. Now, that is a pretty 
easy comparison for a person to make. 
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Mr. Fortier: For a magazine which is dis- 
tributed from Newfoundland to _ British 
Columbia and also, though specifically I have 
not seen the figures, widely distributed in the 
Province of Quebec. 


Mr. Nobleman: Not really. Over 85 per cent 
of our circulation in the Province of Quebec 
is confined to the City of Montreal. 


Mr. Fortier: To the City of Montreal? 
Mr. Nobleman: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you ever considered— 
and if so, why have you dismissed it—the 
possibility of opening up some four or six 
pages in your magazine to articles in he 
French language? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, we went further than 
that, Mr. Fortier. For four issues we pub- 
lished a French language version of Saturday 
Night. 


Mr. Fortier: When was that? 


Mr. Nobleman: That was commencing April 
1968 through January 1969. 


M. Fulford: Paralléle. 


Mr. Nobleman: Paralléle. Now, we found 
that we just again did not have the resources 
to sustain that effort. We simply couldn’t. We 
had to confine it to the news stand because 
we simply did not have the necessary capital 
to set up an organization to handle subscrip- 
tions which would have meant staffing a 
Toronto office or a Montreal office with 
French language personnel. 

We found we were hampered to a consider- 
able degree in getting this editorial material 
which was heavily, heavily planted in pre- 
cisely the area of which you are speaking—it 
was a principle of parallel issues of Saturday 
Night that half the material was to be written 
in French and half originally in English and 
the appropriate adaptation made for the other 
language. We simply did not have the 
resources to continue to call upon people to 
provide the material to us of a quality which 
we felt was commensurate with the magazine. 
We found that we could not afford the ser- 
vices of people who could adapt—and I use 
the term advisedly rather than “translate”— 
adapt the material so that it was precise, 
idiomatic, and so on. The net result was we 
simply had to give the effort up. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Peter Desbarats was an 
associate of Paralléle wasn’t he? 
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Mr. Nobleman: He was the editor of Paral- 
léle when it was an English language maga- 
zine. 


Mr. Fortier: Which I recall, and then you 
say it became a French language magazine? 


Mr. Nobleman: We bought the list of 
Paralléle when it ceased publication and we 
added the English subscribers to the subscrip- 
tion list of Saturday Night with their con- 
sent, I might add, and used the name in its 
French language version Paralléle to produce 
a French language publication. This was one 
of our intentions at the time we made the 
acquisition. Again, the situation was just 
beyond us economically. 


Mr. Fortier: Did you lose your shirt? 


Mr. Nobleman: No, we actually broke even 
on the four issues of Paralléle which we pub- 
lished, but the point was to actually make 
any money out of it we would have had to 
invest capital which we did not have and it 
was beginning to be a real drain on the 
resources of our editors. I mean, the physical 
resources of our editors. 


Mr. Fortier: I remember picking it up and I 
don’t recall ever seeing reference to the fact 
that Saturday Night had purchased the Eng- 
lish Paralléle and was now publishing it in 
French. 


Mr. Nobleman: Other than the mat head 
reference there was none. The only point of 
similarity would have been if someone who 
was familiar with the English language ver- 
sion would have recognized that the material 
was fundamentally the same except in the 
other language. 


Mr. Fortier: What lesson have you learned 
in this process? 


Mr. Nobleman: I am certainly not going to 
try to publish in the French language unless I 
have sufficient capital to be darned sure of 
my English base. 


The Chairman: Could you tell us about 
what Mr. Arnold Edinborough describes on 
page 7 of your January issue and I quote: 

“A terrible year of ownership by @ 
bunch of social credit promoters.” 


Could you tell us about that year? Were you 
there? 


Mr. Nobleman: No. 
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- The Chairman: If you weren’t there that is 
perhaps an unfair question to ask you unless 


you would care to comment on it? 


Mr. Nobleman: I would prefer to let it 
stand by the author’s terms. 


The Chairman: Fine. Mr. Edinborough is 


connected with the magazine but he is no 


longer one of the owners, is that right? 


Mr. Nobleman: That is right. He is connect- 


ed in'an honorary capacity. 


The Chairman: And I gather from this arti- 
cle that he is going to contribute on a month- 
ly basis? 


Mr. Fulford: Yes, contributing regularly. 
He is on his own now as a writer. 


The Chairman: And he is no longer part of 
the ownership structure? 


Mr. Nobleman: No, he is not. 


The Chairman: I have only one other ques- 


tion. Perhaps if the senators don’t have any, 


we could perhaps adjourn until 4.30, but I 
would like to ask about advertising sales 
‘which is your field, Mr. Nobleman. 


You talk about the fact that Time has nine 
people, Reader’s Digest has eight, Chatelaine 


' has ten and I believe you say you have two. 


Mr. Nobleman: Three. 


The Chairman: Three, I am sorry. Two in 


' Toronto and one in Montreal? 


Mr. Nobleman: Right. 


The Chairman: Are those three salesmen 
paid as much money individually as the nine 


‘salesmen from Time and the ten from 


Chatelaine? 
Mr. Nobleman: Do mean man for man? 
The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Nobleman: At the sales management 
level, probably yes, At the sales level, proba- 


_ bly no. 


The Chairman: Whose advertising salesmen 
are paid the most money in the magazine 
industry? 

Mr. Nobleman: I haven’t the faintest idea. 

The Chairman: You don’t know at all? 


' Mr. Nobleman: No, I don’t. 
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The Chairman: Well, perhaps we can talk 
to the Magazine Advertising Bureau about 
that. Do any of the other senators have any 
questions? 


Senator McElman: Mr. Nobleman, I noticed 
in your February issue your advertising is 
one-third of total content? 


Mr. Nobleman: Right. 


Senator McElman: Isn’t it pretty light for a 
magazine? 


Mr. Nobleman: It sure is. 


Senator McElman: I notice as well that the 
advertising seems to fall into several distinct 
categories such as travel, liquor, the availabil- 
ity of high class books, and one small ad for 
flowers. Is this what you go after? 


Mr. Nobleman: Yes it is a direct function of 
the limitations of our manpower. As an oper- 
ating principle we have our sales people, 
limited in numbers as they are, work by 
advertising categories. That is to say, we have 
aman covering the automobile manufacturers 
regardless of geography. We have a man cov- 
ering liquor accounts, we have a man cover- 
ing travel accounts. Now in our experience 
the kind of expertise which a salesman can 
develop, if he is concentrating in two or three 
areas only, is such that he goes some distance 
towards overcoming the competitive disad- 
vantage which is inherent in not having the 
same number of people. Now, our problem in 
advertising terms is very simple. We have 
consistently maintained our share of the total 
number of advertising pages run in those 
advertising categories where we can deploy 
an individual to work in that category. We 
get clobbered, and I use the term advisedly, 
in those areas where we cannot deploy a per- 
son to work in the category. If we take the 
eight categories where we specifically have 
salesmen operating, our share of total adver- 
tising space is quite consistent but our per- 
centage of all other advertising pages has 
been declining on a steady basis for four 
years. 


Senator McElman: It struck me that with 
the readership that you have—for instance, 
clothing would be an ideal type of thing to 
advertise? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, we agree but the 
problem is simply this. The sales problem in 
terms of time to secure a clothing advertiser 
is widely disproportionate to securing say 
liquor advertising or automobile advertising 
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or travel advertising. With the very limited 
number of people we have, we have made a 
cold judgment that we cannot afford to 
deploy someone to chase clothing advertisers. 
We just can’t afford the time. 


Senator McElman: I was going back in my 
mind to your earlier comment about the 
M.A.B. where some of the advertisers who 
have their art work produced for other maga- 
zines where their heavy costs have been writ- 
ten off in this fashion, and I was wondering 
why M.A.B. wouldn’t be able to get high class 
clothing advertisements for a publication such 
as yours? 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I think you mistake 
the function of M.A.B. in that particular con- 
text. The function of M.A.B. is to sell the 
industry as a whole. I think that it would be 
a very, very dangerous situation for M.A.B., 
which is after all a coming together of a wide 
variety of people—if they were to place any 
undue emphasis on any single medium or any 
single magazine within the medium. I think it 
is a little unrealistic to suggest that it is 
M.A.B.’s function to steer any specific adver- 
tising in our direction. I don’t expect this and 
I don’t believe any of the other publishers 
expect this. Where M.A.B. serves is in creat- 
ing the basic awareness of magazines as a 
medium. 

Now, it then becomes our function at the 
individual level to go out and sell the suita- 
bility of Saturday Night who carry the specif- 
ic adveriising program which M.A.B. may 
have brought into the magazine area. To be 
very realistic about it we have, I think, a 
much tougher sales problem than do some of 
the other magazines because the degree of 
identification of the nature of the audience of 
some of the other magazines is much more 
ascertainable than it is for Saturday Night. If 
you say to a buyer of the advertising 
medium, Time, what is its audience? He 
responds with a certain conception of the 
audience. Ditto Chatelaine, ditto Maclean’s 
and ditto most of the other publications. We 
are in the position where the audience in 
demographic terms, in terms of education or 
income or distribution is much more amor- 
phous and we have to interpret what is essen- 
tially a psychological link between the maga- 
zine and its readers. 

This is relatively more difficult to do and 
is compounded by the fact that the heavy 
emphasis on the buying of televison has 
made most media buyers mainly conscious of 
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buying numbers. The greater the numbers, 
the more effective they assume their advertis- 
ing to be. We are bucking two trends with 
relatively inadequate resources. We are buck- 
ing the fact that Saturday Night is roughly a 
tough proposition to sell and we are bucking | 
the trend still existing in the purchase of. 
media which says that big numbers are per se | 
better than small numbers for advertising 
purposes. Now, I think this is mistaken and 
we spend a great deal of our time attempting | 
to convince the buyers of advertising that this 
is a mistake, but here again the very limita- | 
tion on the numbers of people we deploy to 
do this job effectively reduces our ability to. 
convince these people that they are mistaken. © 


Senator McElman: On another topic it has: 
been suggested to the committee by more 
than one witness, I believe, that daily news- 
papers are trending towards more of a maga- 
zine type of reporting. Do you sense this as a 
threat to your future? 


Mr. Nobleman: No. I think the statement is. 
accurate but we do not regard it as a threat 
to our future. It simply means that the kind | 
of highly specialized coverage which we give 
to specific areas becomes that much more. 
pertinent. | 


Senator McElman: I am sure you are famil- 
iar with the developments in technology 
which suggest that perhaps within five years. 
we will have in workable form, using coaxial 
cables (forgetting about the laser beam and 
its tremendous potential) we will have the 
capability of having probably the maximum 
of 70 or 80 channels with great selectivity. As 
to the approach taken on a channel, and 
which direction it takes, and so on, do you see 
this as a real possibility, not as a threat to 
magazines but as new form for magazines. 


Mr. Nobleman: Well, I would certainly hope 
that it will so develop. I think that if we 
cannot take advantage of the technology 
which is developing in the area of television 
transmission, to do what in fact the Minister 
of Communications suggested and that is 
reach out to people on a much more individu- 
al basis than a television network is able to 
do, we will have missed the purpose of this 
particular technology. 

It is a development which we agree will 
happen, which we think should happen and 
which we heartily concur, but I would point 
out that the programming even on the selec- 
tive basis on those cable outlets will be at an 


extremely local level unless there is devel- 
yped a really concrete form of interchange of 
yrogram material. We would suggest the 
necessity for national media, which can pro- 
ide the unifying thread in terms of the kind 
yf material that Saturday Night provides, will 
yecome more essential rather than less as 
audiences are fragmented by cable television. 


Senator McElman: As one of the leading and 
nore respected periodicals in Canada are you 
ictually looking at this field now? Are you 
ooking at this field now with the prospect of 
being on us within a very short period of 
‘ime? 

Mr. Nobleman: Well, we are looking at it 
ynd I suppose the best adverb to use as to 
1ow we are looking at it would be wistfully. 
We feel that the kind of expertise we have 
leveloped, if you will, in programming a 
magazine of this kind will give us a national 
mtree into the programming of some of the 
select media. If we can find a suitable and 
jatisfactory means by which we can transfer 
hat expertise into the cable area we are will- 
ng to make every effort to do so. 


| 


Senator McElman: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Are there other questions 
the senators have? If not I would like to 
shank our guests from Saturday Night, Mr. 
Nobleman, Mr. Fulford and Mr. Fry. I person- 
illy have been a reader of Saturday Night for 
as long as I can remember and I hope I will 
sontinue to be a reader far into the future. It 
qas been a very useful session and of particu- 
ar interest to me, and I think we have all 
mnjoyed it and benefited from it. We have 
appreciated the time that you have taken to 
oe here and all in all we are very grateful. 
Thank you. 


Mr. Nobleman: Thank you. 


| The Chairman: Honourable senators, I will 
call this meeting adjourned and we will 
cesume at 4.30 p.m. with Senator Grattan 


O'Leary. 
—A short adjournment. 
—Upon resuming at 4.30 p.m. 


_ The Chairman: Honourable senators, if I 
may call this session to order. 


_ An introduction is hardly in order so per- 
aaps I will confine my observation to say that 
to me personally one of the highlights of this 
entire series of hearings is the presence of 
this particular witness. Having said that, 
Senator O’Leary, and having said it most sin- 
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cerely, if you would care to sir, make some 
opening or introductory statements and then 
following that we would like to ask you some 
questions. 


Senator Grattan O’Leary: Thank you very 
much, Senator Davey, for the kindly warmth 
of your introduction. I have prepared no brief 
as we understood this, but I have jotted down 
here a few rambling observations and if you 
will bear with me until I deliver them I will 
then submit myself to your mercy. 


The Chairman: Thank you. 


Senator O’Leary: Well, Senators and ladies 
and gentlemen, when you first brought this 
matter to the attention of the Senate I don’t 
need to tell you that I was not too enthusias- 
tic about it. However, I must say to you 
frankly, having followed the proceedings of 
the committee as well as I could from the 
press and from attending one or two sittings, 
I think this committee is doing and has done 
a splendid job. 

The reason I say that is you have made the 
press look at itself, you have made it look 
inward and to get away from its state of 
euphoria. My distinguished colleague, Mr. 
Norman Smith, has mentioned this already 
and to get away from its complacency, and I 
think there was complacency within the press 
organization. To get away especially from 
those venerable sanctified cliches about press 
freedom. 


I have often asked myself listening to news- 
papermen at their gatherings just what they 
had in mind about press freedom. Press free- 
dom, of course, is not an absolute. The free- 
dom itself is not an absolute. We know this 
from our libel laws for example. We hear a 
tremendous lot in recent times about the 
press being the trustees for the public, trus- 
tees for what they call the people’s right to 
know. Now, I accept and believe with some 
qualifications what is meant by the people’s 
right to know, but I ask myself, and I have 
asked this question often, how do you make 
that right meaningful? Do you accept govern- 
ment handouts? Human nature being what it 
is and politics and parties being what they 
are, you just can’t accept government hand- 
outs as the truth. Well, what do you do? Asa 
newspaper all you can do is to try to secure 
examination of those reports, a searching 
analysis, if you will, of those reports by the 
reporters which you employ at a newspaper. 
But what if these reporters are not compe- 
tent? What if they can’t give to those reports, 
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the searching analysis which they deserve or 
should have, if you are going to carry out the 
people’s right to know. What, I ask again, if 
they are not competent to examine, and what 
if they are lacking in integrity? 

Mr. Stanbury who has just been placed at 
the head of our information services said, I 
think yesterday, and this disturbed me, I must 
confess, that he was going to use television 
more than other channels for dispensing 
information about what the Government was 
doing. Well, I have wondered, and I wondered 
when I read it, just how Mr. Stanbury’s 
television would have handled Mr. Benson’s 
White Paper. Would the gentleman on televi- 
sion have told us, would he have admitted as 
Mr. Benson is now admitting that some of it 
may be unworkable? Would he have said 
what some of our critics, industrialists, finan- 
cial men and politicians are saying about this 
White Paper now? I am afraid he wouldn’t. I 
may say in passing that I didn’t consider the 
handling of his White Paper by the press 
very competent. For weeks on end they per- 
sonalized this document. We didn’t hear as 
much about the White Paper as we heard 
about Mr. Benson. Day after day, almost ad 
nauseam, we had pictures of Mr. Benson and 
his pipe but very, very little explanation of 
what was in the White Paper. Now, maybe 
this was inevitable, but I fear if you are going 
to give out government information and 
information on what the government is doing 
by television you are letting yourself in for a 
lot of trouble. 

I hope, sir, that when you come to make 
your report that you will deal with more than 
the press; that you will deal with communica- 
tions as a whole. What we are getting now in 
the way of communications is we are getting 
people who seem far more concerned with 
how they are communicating than with what 
they are communicating. There is an Alice in 
Wonderland quality in communications that 
we hear night after night. I have convinced 
myself that today through television we are 
getting superficiality, we are getting false 
dimensions of reality, and we are getting 
matters which confuse and mislead the 
public. Lord Macaulay once said that parlia- 
mentary government was nothing but govern- 
ment by talking, but I think if Macaulay were 
alive today he would say that democratic gov- 
ernment today is largely government by com- 
munications. It has a tremendous importance 
to. us. 
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I must say that it disturbs me and frighten 
me to see reporters—they call themselve 
newsmen now—reporters out in the hallway 
of Parliament sticking microphones into th 
faces of politicians and getting them to sa 
things “off the cuff” and off the “top of thei 
heads” which can only escape condemnatio: 
by avoiding comment. This goes on day afte 
day and you are coming now to the poin 
where television seems to be more importan 
than Parliament—not what they are com 
municating, but how they are doing it. Wha 
Mr. McLuhan is saying, and I think wit 
some truth, that the medium is more impor 
tant than the message—this is what is hap 
pening. 

People don’t sit down before the televisio 
set—not all of them—to listen. They si 
down to look and what they hear, or thin 
they hear, is gone with the wind. There is n 
record of it. There is no record by which yo' 
can check it. You can of course go to th 
C.B.C. or the other stations and get a brie 
the next day, but if you are sitting out on 
farm in a farmhouse in western Canada an 
you hear some alleged authority on televisio: 
telling you what is wrong with the world an 
giving you all the answers—how do yo 
check them? This is the difference betwee: 
television and print. You can check print bu 
you can’t check television. I who listen a le 
to television—I listen to Viewpoint, fo 
example, and if you want to be frightenec 
really, not so much by misrepresentation bu 
by superficiality and sheer ignorance the 
listen to Viewpoint. Listen to some underpai 
university professors going on TV and tellin 
you in eight minutes what is wrong with th 
whole universe and what we should do t 
correct its behaviour. 

This is one of the dangers of communica 
tion which I am frankly afraid of. The resul 
of all this of course is the tremendous amoun 
of confusion, and doubt, and fear in the pub 
lic’s mind. The press is not wholly blameles: 

Let us look and try to remember what har 
pened when peace came in Biafra. The U.) 
had observers there who reported back t 
their governments that things were not a 
bad as they seemed—that there was n 
widespread hunger, no widespread famine 
little rape—not any more than you woul 
expect at the end of a war when the occupa 
tion force enters the country—and so on. O: 
the other hand, you had 80 reporters whi 
went in there and reported exactly the oppos 
ite. They reported famine, death, pestilence 
rape and what have you. Now, who and wha 
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is the public to believe? Because of this sort 

of thing and because our communications are 

,in such disarray people are becoming afraid. 

'People everywhere are asking what is the 

waning of faith in our institutions and there 

jis a waning of faith even in our churches. 

,People everywhere are asking what is the 

\truth? Some are asking what is truth, and 

like Pilot they are not staying for an answer. 

This is a dangerous thing in a society. I 

| hope, sir, that when you come to make your 

‘report you will try to treat that danger. To 

\say that television is better than the press or 

'that the press is better than television, or the 

‘press has this fault or the other is not good 

enough. 

_ I was delighted to hear the editor and pub- 

‘lisher of the Toronto Star saying here the 

other day that you were not going deeply 
enough. I don’t know whether you are or 

not, but the very fact, that he, the publisher of 

'perhaps the largest and most influential paper 

in this country or indeed North America, 
would come here and confess to you that he 
didn’t think you were going deeply enough 

‘into this subject, is in itself, a wonderful 
thing to me. 

You have had some come here, I will admit, 

‘who have said “Everything is for the best, the 
best of all words’, but that isn’t true. The 
- ablest people you have had here have admit- 
ted that things are not all well in the press; 

that things are not all well with communica- 
tions and this in itself is a good thing. If you 
follow up with that and show where and how 
and in what measure things are not right 
with the press, with television and in com- 
- munications, I think you will have served a 
very useful purpose. 

I have been one of those who have 
preached nearly all my life that the press are 
- relying too much upon this cliche about press 
- freedom. They seem to think—a lot of the 

people think—that a journalist has some spe- 

cial privilege in society. This is nonsense. I, as 
- a journalist, have had no more privileges and 

“no more rights than the humblest citizen in 

‘the land. I heard one gentleman here the 
- other day say that he thought that press free- 
- dom should be enshrined in the Constitution 

as it is, he said, in the Constitution of the 
-. United States. The gentleman is wrong. It is 

not enshrined in the Constitution of the 
- United States at all. All the U.S. Constitution 
gays, I believe it is the second amendment, is 
that there shall be no interference with free 
Speech or the press. “Free speech or the 
} 214435 
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press’—the press came last and all they 
meant was that my right as a citizen to speak 
my mind openly, regardless of the state, 
regardless of the police—that that right 
should be extended to the printed word as 
well. The little printer in his garret or wher- 
ever he may be has just as much right, just 
as much privilege as the publisher of the 
largest newspaper. 

Freedom of the press was not one and was 
not laid down for the sake of large newspa- 
pers. It certainly didn’t guarantee them to 
make a profit and when these men come and 
say to you as I have heard them say “we are 
the trustees of the public right”, I think a fair 
answer is, “who appointed you? If your paper 
failed and went out of business, who takes 
your place? Who takes your place as trustees 
for the public right?” In any event, I have 
also preached this. Even if we admit, even if 
we believe that we have some special privi- 
leges it follows that no privilege includes the 
right to injure the society granting it. I think 
that is a fair criticism of some sections of the 
press. You can’t take a cliche about the free- 
dom of the press and then go and invade 
private rights. You can’t invade privacy. You 
can’t print things that injure the individual. 

Another thing which I reject completely is 
the claim that a reporter has a right to pro- 
tect his sources. He can go out and injure 
some man’s character and he is sued and 
brought to court for defamation and when he 
is asked by the prosecution “Where did you 
get those facts on which you based those 
statements you made”, he says “Oh, I must 
protect my sources.” My friends, this is non- 
sense. This is dangerous nonsense. He says “I 
have the same rights as the priest in the 


confessional or I have the same rights as a 


doctor with his patients’, and that is sheer 
nonsense. The priest doesn’t walk out of the 
confessional and indict the man who con- 
fessed to him, and a doctor doesn’t go out and 
tell the public how one of his patients con- 
tracted syphilis, and so when you put power 
like that into the hands of an individual—the 
power to go out and ruin a man’s character, 
to ruin his reputation, to ruin his place in the 
community then you are putting terribly dan- 
gerous power in the hands of those men. 
What if he has no sources? Lord Northcliffe 
asked that in England not long ago. What if 
the reporter has no sources? He can say 
“Well, I must protect them”—but he ruins the 
man’s character in the process. 
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These are things that I really have been 
opposed to all my life. God knows I believe in 
press freedom, God knows I believe in free- 
dom, but freedom limited by the needs of 
society. 

The constant task of every government has 
been a redefinition of rights. They have done 
it and they have done it by action and by 
laws and when they cry about censorship, 
every law on the statute books is the censor- 
ship of something or somebody. Why these 
words by which we frighten ourselves? Loss 
of freedom, lack of freedom, censorship. Cen- 
sorship has always been necessary in civilized 
society and it always will be necessary. 


Now, I am sure that some of you are going 
to ask me, what about your report on Canadi- 
an magazines? Well, very well. What we did 
about Canadian magazines—and I will he 
very brief in this—we simply started with the 
proposition that a society, a community, a 
nation deprived of searching criticism of its 
own, among its own and by its own, had 
within it, seeds of decay. 

I have always believed that there are three 
things in a nation that a nation must protect. 
It must protect control of its banks, it must 
protect control of its transportation and it 
must protect and keep control of its 
communications. 


In the last speech he ever made John F. 
Kennedy speaking to the Newspaper Society 
of the United States said that a nation’s pro- 
tection of its communications was as vital as 
its protection of its defence. This is true. That 
was all I meant when we made this report 
and I think, sir, you have read this report, 
‘and I submit to you, and I hope without 
immodesty that what we recommended 
there—what we said there—what we predict- 
ed there has not been dealt too hardly by 
events. 


I must add this though. If I were making 
that report today, I would have had one 
qualification—the qualification that our 
Canadian periodicals should be more Canadi- 
an than they are today. Maybe they have 
come to their present position because my 
recommendations were not accepted, but we 
said in our report that we had no desire 
whatsoever. to provide a storm shelter for 
inferior Canadian magazines; that we had no 
desire to provide sanctuary for mediocrity. 

I read some of our so-called Canadian 
magazines today and I think that in recent 
weeks, recent months, the new editor of 
Maclean’s has made some improvement in it, 
but I have read prints of it in’ the past only 
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recently and that magazine might just as well 
have been published in San Francisco or Tim- 
buktu. or New Orleans. They were not 
Canadian. When I made my report Maclean’s 
magazine had a correspondent in Ottawa—its 
Canadian editor and a very able one, the late 
Blair Fraser. It had a correspondent in Wash- 
ington and a correspondent in London, and it 
was within its ability and its financial capaci- 
ty trying hard to explain and to interpret 
Canadian life to Canadians. That is not true 
today. 

I pick up a recent copy of Maclean’s maga- 
zine and what do I read? That modesty has 
more sex appeal than nudity. It has given 
itself over to the sort of people you now hear 
talking—youngsters and sometimes oldsters 
who think that four letter words is all that 
sex means. This is what we are getting in this 
country. The loss of faith, a crisis of faith and 
a crisis of the meek, and I blame it largely on 
television and some of it on the press. 

Now, it is up to you, sir, to provide the 
remedies if you can. That is all I will say 
now—I could say more but I would keep you 
here all afternoon. Now, I throw myself on 
your tender mercy. Fire away. 


The Chairman: Senator O’Leary, speaking 
only for myself, I could sit here and listen all 
afternoon and dispense with the questioning 
period but I think that would be unfair to 
you. 


Senator O’Leary: Well, Senator, as I told 
you outside I hope you have the number of 
the Exclusive Ambulance, because I am tired. 


The Chairman: All right, we will turn to 
the question period. This morning we had a 
witness before us who somewhat apologetical- 
ly said that he was a small “c’”’ conservative 
and Senator Macdonald immediately spoke up 
and said that he would have no objection if 
he was also a big ‘‘c” Conservative. There- 
fore, we thought this afternoon we would 
have the questioning started by a big “c” 
Conservative. Senator Macdonald? 


Senator Macdonald: There is so much I 
would like to have your comment on in view 
of your experience in the newspaper business. 
It struck me while you were speaking about 
reporters, do you believe that the press gal- 
lery adequately report of the events in 
Parliament? 


Senator O'Leary: I am afraid I would have 
to answer, no. Now, mind you there are 
extenuating circumstances. It is not so easy to 
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-always get the right people, the most compe- 
tent people to represent you in the press gal- 
lery. What I feel about the press gallery—and 
I was in it 55 years ago and I am an honorary 
life member of it—it contains some very bril- 
liant young men. But if you read Hansard 
'and if you are a very small part of Parlia- 
ment as I am, you do get the impression that 
this is not an adequate picture of Parliament. 
I think there is too much of a tendency to 
‘treat Parliament as a clique, a scuffling clique 
‘where opponents are game-cocks fighting 
each other. You get this reported day after 
day and to my surprise I see in the press, 
‘time and again, criticism of the question 
‘period which they think is a waste of time. 
The question period is the very heart of Par- 
liament. This is the place where the Queen’s 
ministers have to stand up and answer ques- 
tions. I would extend the hour in Parliament 
myself. I know some of the questions are 
repetitious and I know some members, unfor- 
tunately, don’t quite know how to ask a ques- 
‘tion but you must put up with that. These are 
‘the sort of people we send to Parliament and 
‘they are there. They are there to check the 
-Queen’s Estimates and they are there to find 
out what the Government proposes to do. So 
for God’s sake, let them ask the questions and 
try to encourage the thing. Now, this is my 
‘criticism of the press gallery at the present 
time. 
_ Sometimes—and I took this up the other 
‘day with my friend and colleague, the editor 
of the Journal—I think there is sloppiness in 
_ journalism. I will give you two examples. One 
‘was a young gentleman, and this was a by- 
line. (Mind you we have an inflation of by- 
lines. It used to be that a man had to have a 
column of distinction to get a by-line and 
now you are liable to find that the office boy 
has a by-line). However here was a young 
‘man I presume of experience and he was 
reporting the Liberal Convention which he 
listed Mr. Bourassa as leader and he made 
this statement. He said, it is believed that Mr. 
Bourassa would give to Quebec if he becomes 
‘Prime Minister—would give the same efficient 
Government that Mr. Trudeau is giving 
Canada. Now, for all I know Mr. Trudeau is 
doing all right. I don’t know because I am 
working myself dumb in the Senate, but this 
is what this young man said. Now, that was 
_in a Canadian Press dispatch and given to 
perhaps a. hundred daily newspapers in 
_ Canada, and that is bad reporting. 
21443—53 
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Just last Saturday—I have forgotten what 
was being discussed, but this gentleman 
reverted for some reason to the Munsinger 
trial and he spoke of this lady as having had 
relations, he said, with several of Mr. Diefen- 
baker’s cabinet ministers. Now, for all I know 
she did. I don’t know. But the point is this. 
There were two ministers mentioned but, 
well, I know that and you know that but 
what impression would the man sitting out in. 
a farmhouse on the prairies get? The impres- 
sion that this lady had had relations, presum— 
ably sexual relations with several of Mr. Die- 
fenbaker’s ministers. That statement got 
away. Who in the Canadian Press failed to 
edit it? 

Now, I know that the Canadian Press has 
some estimable gentlemen and I know they 
try to be fair and I know they try to be 
objective—although I object to that word 
because nobody is objec.ive. I have never 
been objective in my life and I think it is 
nonsense to try to be objective. You are 
influenced by your background, your educa- 
tion, your environment, your prejudices, and I 
am full of them. I find it awfully hard to 
write something objective, but there was a 
statement of fact—that this lady had had 
relations with several of Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
cabinet ministers. Now, if there had been any 
kind of an edi'or on the desk he would have 
killed that, but he didn’t. These are two 
examples, and I see Mr. Metcalfe sitting down 
at the back of the room and that appeared, 
Mr. Metcalfe, in the Ottawa Journal. 


Does that answer your question? 


Senator Macdonald: Let us get away from 
the reporters on newspapers. 


Senator O’Leary: Good. 


Senator Macdonald: Would you care to 
comment on the reporters for TV and radio? 


Senator O’Leary: You mean the general 
reporting? 


Senator Macdonald: Yes. 


Senator O’Leary: What they put on Satur- 
day night, for example. They have this pro- 
gram on Saturday night called Weekend. I 
think it is deplorable. I have listened to it and 
watched it on Saturday night and if I may 
use this language in the presence of ladies it 
was all damned nonsense. It is utter tripe. 
And yet, you have this program which I 
understand is costing a great deal of money 
but why they are running it I don’t know. It 
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certainly was giving false dimensions of real- 
ity. This is not reporting, objective or unob- 
jective. It is just stupidity. It is just incompe- 
tence and that is all it is and it is nothing 
else. It often results in unfairness. 


Senator Macdonald: There was a witness 
yesterday who said that on account of TV 
giving sort of instant reporting that the so- 
called objective reporting for the newspapers 
has gone and that it must be interpretive 
reporting. 


Senator O’Leary: Well, I am afraid that as 
far as I am concerned I can see no other 
future for the press. Now they are talking 
aabout—and this is terrifying—they are going 
to have 24 hours of broadcasting—news on 
the hour every hour for 24 hours, and of 
course this is just silly. There isn’t that much 
news in the world to start with. A lot is 
happening but not every hour on the hour. 

Now, the newspaper’s functions, surely, is 
to try and give what we call the news behind 
the news. To try to explain, to interpret, and 
I see no other future for the newspapers. 
What is the sense of coming out at 2.30 in the 
afternoon with a flair line about something 
which has been on the radio since eight 
o’clock in the morning. Now, I will grant you 
that interpretive reporting is going to be a 
difficult thing. You need to get people who 
can interpret but they are not always 
available. 

Really what it means is not only more edu- 
cation for reporters but more education for 
the public. Once the public is educated to the 
point where he can detect flaws in the press 
then the press is bound to respond, but that is 
our role and I see no other role for the press. 
Editorials are not enough. They must be sup- 
plemented by interpretive reporting. This 
again gets back to human prejudices, human 
follies, and so on, but you will never get a 
perfect press. 


Senator Macdonald: You mentioned the fact 
about inflation of by-lines. Do you think that 
there should be a by-line so that perhaps a 
reader would know that a reporter is prejud- 
iced or has strong views on something and 
then the reader could judge? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, Senator, I doubt if 
that could be. I think that by-lines should 
only go to people who do something of a 
particular distinction and they should be 
rewarded with a by-line. You can’t scatter 
them around. 
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Supposing the Ottawa Journal this after- 
noon carried a news report or an interpretive 
report with John Jones’ name on top of it. 
Well, who the devil is John Jones? They 
wouldn’t know and how would you know he 
was prejudiced? 


Senator Macdonald: Well, perhaps he wrote 
a book. 


Senator O’Leary: Well, I hope he doesn’t. I 
started one and it is tough going. 


Senator Macdonald: You mentioned, Sena- 
tor, the Government information bureau. 
Apart from the fact that they are going to use 
T.V., what about just having one bureau on 
information. Do you have a comment on that? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, it could be all right. 
I must say, however, that I am a little afraid 
of it. I don’t know who would do this work 
because you see I have noticed over the last 
few years the executive assistants and public 
relations people. God, public relations people. 
Public relations at polls—you know, some- 
body goes around with a notebook and meets 
you on the street in a snow storm and wants 
to know if you are herding with the mob. 
This is utter nonsense. 

I am afraid of this and from what I know, 
Mr. Stanbury says we are going to do a lot of 
this on television. Who is going to do this on 
television? How can we depend on them 
being what we call objective? How can we 
depend on them not wanting to boost a minis- 
ter and most of these young boys—and they 
think it is all right—they do. What do we do 
with the image makers? Indeed, there is a 
tribe that should be destroyed. This is what 
you are up against with a government infor- 
matin bureau. 

Now, maybe the Government has taken on 
an honesty which it didn’t possess in my day 
or in my years, and I am speaking of all 
governments. I would say exactly the same 
thing if it was a tory government, or God 
forgive me for using that silly term, a conser- 
vative government with a small “c”. You 
cannot depend on governments to hand out 
information of that kind. You can’t. What 
would you do about it if it came out on 
television? You can check the print. How do 
you check it? You might do it in Parliament, 
but when I see what goes on in Parliament I 
am not sure that they would do it adequately 
there. No, I would prefer to wait and see. I 
am sure that Mr. Stanbury is a man of integ- 
rity and I like him very much personally, and 
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I am sure he will do the best he can, but I am 


afraid that this is beyond the reach of human 


nature. 


Senator Macdonald: This afternoon, Sena- 
tor, a witness from Saturday Night I thought 
defended the use of four letter words in that 
magazine. He didn’t say they used them too 
often, but what would you say about that? 


Senator O’Leary: I would say that is bad. 
Four letter words—I am not afraid of them. 
You meet them in the best of books. I met 
them the other day in Graham Greene’s latest 
book “Travel With My Aunt” and I have met 
them in very serious works. They don’t terri- 
fy me at all, but I doubt if you can throw 
them around in magazines and newspapers. 
There is such a thing as public taste, after all, 
and I don’t think public taste goes for that 
sort of thing. No. I didn’t hear what this 
gentleman said, but I think this is a bit dan- 


» gerous as well. 


I remember in the days of newspapers 
when we didn’t even report that someone was 
giving a cocktail party. The public just 
wouldn’t stand for it. We called it entertain- 


ing “late in the afternoon”. Not only that, you 
' take the word “pregnant.” Some people just 
- Jove that word. It is being used every day, but 


25 or 30 years ago you wouldn’t dare use that 
word in a newspaper. 

Now, this is what we call the permissive 
society and I suppose there are people who 
would say that this is a good thing. It is 
honest, they say. Well, maybe so. But I think 
we can find other words to describe what we 


mean better than using four letter words. 


Senator Macdonald: Going back—you men- 


| tioned your report, Senator. Somewhere in 


that report you said: 


“Therefore, so far as the printed word is 
concerned, it is largely left to our periodical 
press, to our magazines big and little to 
make a conscious appeal to the nation, to 
try to interpret Canada to all Canadians, to 
bring a sense of oneness to our scattered 
communities.” 

And also you continue: 
“Only a truly Canadian printing press, one 
with the “feel” of Canada and directly 
responsible to Canada, can give us the criti- 
cal analysis, the informed discourse and 
dialogue which are indispensable in a sover- 
eign society.” 

Since the time of that report would you say 


that Canadian magazines have done that? 
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Senator O’Leary: No they haven’t done it 
because my report was not accepted. It was 
accepted in part, but in legislation brought 
down by the Government two years ago they 
conferred honorary Canadian citizenship on 
Mr. Luce. He was allowed to go on and they 
entrenched his position. They said—and this 
is in effect what they did say: “Now look, it is 
true that you have been hurting our Canadian 
magazine and we know this, we accept this, 
and we are not going to allow this to happen 
in the future to those who are not here. How- 
ever, you are here and you have been doing 
what is wrong and we are going to allow you 
to continue.” They entrenched his position 
and that of the gentleman who prints 
Reader’s Digest. They entrenched their posi- 
tion and gave them a monopoly. They said no 
other Americans can come in here and do 
what you are doing, but since you have been 
here over the years we will allow you to 
continue. I think, I should add this in all 
have improved their position, circulation-wise 
fairness, Reader’s Digest and Time magazine 
have improved their position, circulation-wise 
over the years and I am not so sure that Time 
magazine today is not the best Canadian 
magazine we have. This of course is in terms 
of content. Of course, it has faults, but every 
publication has. 

You take the last ten issues of Time maga- 
zine and compare it with the last ten issues 
of Saturday Night or Maclean’s you will 
find more Canadian content in Time than you 
will in the Canadian publications. And so I 
say, as I said a while ago, were I making my 
report today, I would not have been so con- 
cerned for those magazines. When I made my 
report Maclean’s had two issues a month. 
Now they have gone down to one and 
changed their format; sometimes they bring 
out a magazine and you think it is a pale 
imitation of Playboy. This is what I am com- 
plaining about, but I blame this on the fail- 
ure—not only of one party, but of both, 
because the Conservative government was not 
going to accept my report either. Not in 
whole; they did accept some parts of it and 
they even gave some assistance to Mr. Tru- 
deau’s Cité Libre. I recommended it. I went all 
out for the little magazines because I thought 
they reflected a better and pure Canadian 
spirit than the bigger magazines did. 

Now, they gave postal concessions to the 
magazines and I am not dismayed by this. 
Somebody once said that if Moses had been a 
Royal Commission, the Israelites would still 
be in Egypt. This is true, of course. This is 
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what is happening to Royal Commission after 
Royal Commission so I am not too disturbed, 
but I am disturbed that they give it in not a 
too honest way. 


Senator Macdonald: It has been stated here 
more than once that without Time and Read- 
er’s Digest, there could be no magazine indus- 
try in Canada. What do you think of that? 


Senator O’Leary: That is nonsense too. The 
magazines including Maclean’s and Saturday 
Night—well, Saturday Night doesn’t count 
—but you know Mr. Chairman that the adver- 
tisers said “Look, if we destroy Time and 
Reader’s Digest, and so on, the advertiser will 
forget about magazines. He will be giving his 
advertising to some other channels.” Now, I 
don’t think this was a good argument but it 
was an understandable one so they said we 
must keep so many magazines in existence, 
Saturday Night, Maclean’s, Chatelaine, Time, 
and what have you. I think when I made my 
report—I call it my report but there were two 
other gentlemen on it and a very brilliant 
secretary—I think that Time and Reader’s 
Digest were taking between them some 40 per 
cent of all Canadian magazine advertising. 
We held that that was too much and we held 
that the Canadian advertisers as Canadian 
citizens had an obligation to Canadian media, 
and that is why we said, all right, if you want 
to put your advertising in Time or in Read- 
er’s Digest, O.K., we are not stopping you, but 
we would not allow the magazines to deduct 
that from their income tax. We didn’t inter- 
fere with press freedom as they call it. We 
didn’t change anything. We didn’t stop 
American magazines from coming in here. We 
only said if they come in here as they are 
published at home, very well, but if they 
change them, change their character and 
merely made them carriers of packaged 
advertising for the Canadian consumer, we 
would not let them in and we advocated a 
change in the tariffs for that reason. 


Senator Macdonald: To go back for a 
moment to reporting and this is my last ques- 
tion, Senator—both the radio and TV report- 
ing. There seems to be a tremendous amount 
of news from the United States and if you 
take the national news in my mind there 
often seems to be an anti-United States bias 
to it. Would you care to comment on that? 


Senator O’Leary: I deplore all this nonsense 
about the Americans taking over our univer- 
sities, and so on. Good God, we used to go 
into paeans of praise in the old days because 
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we had gone over and taken over their uni- 
versities. You will remember the President of 
Cornell and other people who went over 
there. And then there is this talk about some 
monolithic American culture going to engulf 
us—gentlemen and ladies, I am prepared to 
stand up to the culture of Harvard which, 
incidentally, has the largest library of Cana- 
diana in the world—larger than any Canadi- 
an university. And I must say that I am pre- 
pared to stand up to the culture of the 
Atlantic Monthly, of Harper’s, of the New 
Republic. These are publications we don’t 
possess, so what are we talking about? It used 
to be that nobody said anything about it. 


I remember when almost every Canadian 
university—almost every one had a British 
president. McGill had Peterson and Queen’s 
always had a British president. 


Incidentally, when I held that a Canadian 
publication must be owned in Canada, edited 
in Canada, I held that against the British 
Commonwealth as well as against the United 
States. We had no prejudice against the Com- 
monwealth as such but we wanted to control 
by ourselves and within ourselves—our own 
writing, our own management, and so on. I 
would not allow any member of the Common- 
wealth outside of Canada to completely own a 
Canadian newspaper. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Senator O’Leary, what would 
be the ingredients in 1970 of a good Canadian 
reporter? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, I suppose the quick 
answer would be that he has to have a uni- 
versity degree and so on, but that is not true 
either. The best newspapermen I knew in 
Canada in my day, the most famous and the 
greatest didn’t have university degrees. Sir 
John Williston never had a university degree, 
John W. Dafoe never had a university degree. 
This idea that you must go to university to 
become a competent member of the press is 
not quite true. 

I think all things being equal, this is an 
advantage, and I think the policy of the Jour- 
nal was and still is in employing reporters, 
that they do seek out people with university 
degrees, but that doesn’t say that the man 
with the university degree will always be the 
best reporter. I never opened an English 
grammar in my life—I haven’t yet although I 
read Fowler’s English through. I never went 
beyond the third grade in a primary school 
and I think I became a better reporter: than 
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-gome of the people who have worked with me 


who had all sorts—they had more degrees, 


my gosh than a thermometer. This is true. 


You have to deal with individuals, with 
people. And then I hear people talking about 
chain papers, and all this sort of nonsense. 
One individual owning a newspaper, the sole 
owner, could be an evil man and do more 
harm than a chain. Newspapers are people, 
whether you call it a chain... 


The Chairman: But senator, that man could 
do more harm if he owned a chain? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, that could be, but it 
is people that count. When my friend Norman 
Smith and myself sold the Journal we had 
offers from individuals. We had one man, I 


’ remember, and Norman will remember, who 
came in and put a cheque book on the table 


and said “Fill it out”. We wouldn’t sell it. We 
didn’t think he was a fit and proper person to 
run a paper like the Journal. 

We had another very distinguished owner 
of newspapers who came and wanted to buy 
the Journal and we refused to sell it to him. 
We sold to people of character who had been 
in the newspaper business all their lives, 


-- understood the press and what it should be 
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and what it stood for. I don’t care if you call 
it a chain or not, we sold it to people. There 
is nothing to a newspaper but people. It is 
just like the Senate; there is nothing in the 
Senate but people. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you see a trend, Senator 
O’Leary, to group ownership of newspapers? 


_ Senator O’Leary: This I think will depend a 
great deal on financial and economic condi- 


tions. There is not a trend on the part of 
people but there is a compulsion, a financial 
compulsion. I would have liked, and I am sure 
my friend Mr. Norman Smith would have 


liked, to go on running the Journal as we 
- were running it. We owned it, we were happy 


with it and we thought we knew what a 


_ newspaper should be. We thought that P. D. 
~ Ross and E. Norman Smith had a tradition in 


the Journal and they had. E. Norman Smith 
always said, we must go into a home with 
grace and courtesy and P. D. Ross used to tell 
me “O’Leary, say what you like about a 
man’s policies but don’t say anything about 
him personally that you wouldn’t be prepared 
to say to him at your own dinner table.” Now, 
that is the way to run a newspaper. That is 
why we refused to sell to certain people who 
wanted to buy the Journal, but that didn’t 
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apply to the Siftons. They were men of char- 
acter. They were men who knew what a 
newspaper should be. They had built up the 
great tradition of the Winnipeg Free Press. 

So when you speak of a trend I think what 
you mean is will economic conditions compel 
more and more of these chains? This is some- 
thing I forgot to mention earlier. A lot of the 
bad that happened to the press happened 
when the party press died out. I believe in 
party newspapers. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you expand on that, 
senator? 


Senator O’Leary: When you have in a city 
two newspapers, one Liberal and the other 
Conservative—they might not understand the 
philosophy of their party, but at least they 
understood the rivalry. So you have in Lon- 
don—let us take London, Ontario—you had 
the London Free Press and the London 
Advertiser. (The London Advertiser was 
owned by the proprietor of the Toronto Star, 
Mr. Atkins.) These papers day after day went 
at each other hammer and tong. Now, most of 
what they said might have been more vigor- 
ous than sensible, but the reader got both 
sides and you could come to some conclusions. 

When one paper dies because of economic 
conditions, then you have one paper. What 
would the owner of that one paper say—he 
says “Good God, whatever I do here I can’t 
afford to offend all the Advertiser’s or old 
Liberal subscribers” so he becomes a bit of a 
unit. If you go over the list of Canadian 
newspapers—and I have said this often to my 
colleagues—you go over the list of the 
Canadian daily newspapers and they put 
themselves down as what? Very few as Liber- 
al or Conservative. Most call themselves “In- 
dependent”. All they mean by that is neutral. 
If there is a damnable thing in the world as 
far as democracy is concerned, that is a neu- 
tral newspaper. You must stand up and be 
counted in your place when the chips are 
down. I believe in the party press. 

Gentlemen, let me tell you this. I wrote 
editorials with the Journal for over 50 years. 
It was an independent Conservative paper 
and there is a difference. By independent 
Conservative paper what you mean is this. 
You accept the party philosophy, but you 
don’t accept the party line. God help me, and 
I cross my heart and say it, I never did. I was 
a maverick. I am glad I was. But still I 
believe in a party press. A lot of the people 
who are going around deriding the party 
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press. don’t seem to understand that had it not 
been for politicians there never would have 
been the free press. It was because the old 
Whigs protested and damned the Tories, 
when the Tories were in office, for suppress- 
ing their pamphlets, and vice versa. When the 
Whigs got in having damned the Tories for 
suppressing their papers, they couldn’t set out 
to suppress the Tory paper, and so it came 
about, the freedom of the press, and that is 
the only way it came about. 

And yet you will hear this—I have heard 
this—Get away from party newspapers, get 
away from politics. What do they mean get 
away from politics? Our whole governmental 
society is based on party politics. Independ- 
ence, yes, within a party, good, but if you are 
going to say that I don’t believe in any party’s 
philosophy; I don’t believe in the history of 
the Liberal party in Canada; I don’t accept 
Sir John Williston’s “Laurier”; I don’t ac- 
cept Donald Creighton’s “Macdonald”; parties 
haven’t mattered in our country. My friends, 
parties made this country. Who brought about 
Confederation? Not neutral newspapers. At 
the time of Confederation there were 100 
newspapers published in this country. One 
hundred papers, daily and weekly, discussing 
political events, discussing Confederation. 


Mr. Fortier: There are 113 today. 


Senator O’Leary: Yes, but not of that cate- 
gory. Sometimes it is very interesting to go 
back and read the editorials that appeared in 
the press of Canada at the time of Confedera- 
tion. They were magnificent. 


Mr. Fortier: Do we have any strong party 
daily newspapers in Canada today, Senator? 


Senaior O’Leary: I can think of two or 
three papers that support a party philosophy. 
I think the Winnipeg Free Press does, I think 
the Ottawa Journal does. 


Mr. Fortier: Are they tugging with their 
competitors in their respective cities? 


Senator O’Leary: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: In view of what you have just 
said, does that make them better newspapers? 


Senator O’Leary: In my view it makes them 
a lot better and makes them more honest and 
more intelligent. What is a paper for? Is it 
just selling news? If it is just selling news, 
why on earth should it ask for any special 
privileges? You will hear this cry from the 
young members that come along and say you 
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mustn’t tax advertising. Good Lord, advertis- 
ing is taxed every day. Newspapers are taxed. 
Newspapers pay real estate taxes—they pay 
taxes on practically everything that goes into 
the newspaper including the newsprint, and if 
you took the Ottawa Journal today and the 
Ottawa Citizen—you look at them and com- 
pare what they have in the way of advertis- 
ing I think you would have to come to the 
conclusion that 60 per cent of their gross 
revenues is derived from advertising. Very 
well, the Government comes along and taxes 
that at 48 per cent. What is it taxing? Of 
course, it is taxing advertising. But to have 
these cliches and to go ahead with them— 
they don’t mean a damn thing. 


Senator Everett: Can you tell me whether 
in your view, Senator, the party newspaper is 
possible in a one newspaper town? 


Senator O’Leary: It would be difficult, I 
think. I don’t know whether it is possible—a 
lot of things are possible but yet not probable. 
I would like to see it, but whether the news- 
paper could survive, I don’t know. Because of 
television and whatnot, the party spirit has 
died out and I am aware of this. They say you 
must be impartial—impartial—be damned. Of 
course, you can be impartial—the Supreme 
Court of Canada is impartial, but in the end 
it must stand up and declare itself. Of course 
you can be impartial but at some time you 
must come to a conclusion. That is why I 
believe in the party newspaper. Because, 
what do you believe in, if you don’t believe 
in a party in a democratic state? You believe 
in a babble of voices? Do you believe in what 
I call a Pentecostal Donnybrook? 


Senator Everett: What do you suggest for 
cities like Edmonton that have one dominant 
newspaper? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, I suppose if I went 
to Edmonton with two or three million dollars 
and would like to get out a newspaper, the 
chances are that I would lose my two or three 
million dollars. This idea that you can start a 
newspaper on a shoestring is nonsense. I 
think Edmonton would have to put up with 
what its got. I don’t read the Edmonton Jour- 
nal; I don’t know how good it is or how bad, 
but personally I would like to see two news- 
papers in a town the size of Edmonton. 


Mr. Fortier: Two good party newspapers. 
Ideally? 


Senator O’Leary: Ideally. 


Senator Everett: Do you have any sugges- 
tions as to how this could be brought about in 
a place like Edmonton? 


' Senator O’Leary: Well, if you 
get that dear old gentleman—Mr. 
‘to put up three or four million dollars you 
‘might bring it about. However, how would 
Vou finance it? How would you do it? It is 
‘money and you cannot run a newspaper 
‘today without money. No matter what your 
ideals. People come to you and say “Why 
|don't you do this and do that, like the New 
‘York Times does?” We just don’t have the 
-eapital nor the means of getting the revenue, 
‘and they also come and say “Why don’t you 
have more philosophy, more book reports, 
‘more religion, and more what have you?” 
You say to them, now look there are papers 
in the world that devote themselves to that 
type of thing—there is the Economist in 
‘London, there is the New Statesman in 
‘London, the Spectator in London, and some in 
‘the United States. Are you subscribing to 
‘them? They don’t. In the old days it was 
‘possible to run a newspaper—not on a shoe- 
string, but without a great deal of money, but 
‘it is no longer possible. This is one of the 
‘major problems. This doesn’t mean of course 
that good people shouldn’t print good party 
‘newspapers. 

) 


can go and 
Roy Milner 


_ Senator Everett: You seem to suggest... 


Senator O’Leary: I seem to suggest? If that 
‘is all I am doing I am a hell of a failure. 


Senator Everett: You suggest that there is 
‘no form of medium that can vie with the 
newspaper for public representation. Do you 
think that there is any hope for television or 
radio or cablevision? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, I don’t profess to be 
an expert on television. I don’t know. Again, 
there are all sorts of circumstances that enter 
into the picture. I think television could be 
improved enormously. I think radio today to 
‘me is a far better thing than television. I used 
to listen to television for the 11 o’clock 
news...I don’t do it any more. I listen to the 
‘radio. I know it comes from the Canadian 
Press and these people don’t even dot an “i” 
or cross a “t” but in any event I don’t think 
they waste the space they have with a lot of 
damned nonsense. For example, TV is 
obsessed with fires. They put on fires that 
happen all over the place. The fire is a fire. A 
TV news report is a bad report and then of 
course to make it worse they come on with 
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this thing they show you (Viewpoint) ...he is 
telling you what is wrong with the world and 
he drives me mad. 


The Chairman: Senator, when you say you 
prefer radio for the news, do you listen to the 
private radio or CBC radio? 


Senator O’Leary: I listen to both but on the 
whole I listen to CBC radio. 


The Chairman: For news you listen to CBC 
radio? 


Senator O’Leary: Yes. 


The Chairman: If I may,...we would like 
to keep you here all evening... 


Senator O’Leary: Well, you are not going 
to. 


The Chairman: Well, if I may I would like 
to turn the discussion to magazines and in 
particular to your report. You used the 
phrase this afternoon, and it is a phrase I 
recall from the report itself “a sanctuary for 
mediocrity.’”’ Would you expand upon your 
statement that Canadian magazines have in 
effect become sanctuaries for mediocrity? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, I don’t know if the 
sanctuaries are there, but I must say I have 
no praise for existing Canadian magazines. 
Maybe that is my fault, I don’t know. 


The Chairman: Senator, when I made my 
original speech proposing this committee in 
the Senate (I know you were present in the 
chamber that night) and when I came to 
speak about magazines I said I felt that as to 
the dilemma of the Canadian magazine indus- 
try, which we should examine...that the 
solution of the problem might be as simple as 
implementing your report fully. I don’t know 
whether I think that any more or not, but the 
thing that has happened at these hearings is 
that the magazine industry...the Canadian 
magazine industry has come before 
us...Time and Reader’s Digest are still to 
come, but the Canadian magazine industry or 
those representatives who have come before 
us...some have said that you were wrong in 
your recommendations and others have said 
that you were right in your recommendations 
but those recommendations not having been 
implemented, it is now too late. 

In any event, it appears to me and I per- 
haps shouldn’t prejudge matters we are still 
discussing, but it seems to me that a sub- 
stantial cross-section of the Canadian maga- 
zine industry has for all time abandoned oppo- 
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sition of any kind to the exemption which 
Time and Reader’s Digest presently enjoy. 
Could you comment on the current situation? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, I don’t know enough 
about it, really. I know that they have 
changed and I know they went along with 
this idea that we must keep the magazines 
alive and get magazine advertising, but I 
don’t know enough of the inner circumstances 
which would lead editors to believe what they 
believe now. They haven’t told me this and in 
fact I have had no talk with them at all, and I 
had very little talk with them when I was 
preparing my report. It may be that the situa- 
tion now warrants that the so-called Canadi- 
an magazines remain in Canada, but I can’t 
get excited about it now. I can’t get excited 
about the publishers of Canadian magazines, 
as a matter of fact. 


The Chairman: Time magazine, we could 
use it as an example—the latest statistic car- 
ried in your report, was 1959 and certainly 
the trends indicated in your report have been 
confirmed in the extreme. Time’s circulation 
has doubled in Canada and its advertising 
revenue has more than doubled. If you were 
writing the report today, would you make the 
same kind of recommendation? 


Senator O’Leary: I would if I thought the 
Canadian magazines were what they were 
when I made my report. They have changed 
and they say that they are satisfied with the 
situation—and so why in the devil should I go 
out of my way to protect them? I won’t pro- 
tect Saturday Night. You know what is keep- 
ing Saturday Night alive as well as I do. It is 
being kept alive for that very reason. We 
want more magazines. It is not being kept 
alive by its own efforts. It is being kept alive 
because other Canadian magazines want to 
keep it alive and have taken the necessary 
financial precautions to keep it alive. If they 
want to go along with that, all right. I don’t 
know if Maclean’s is making money now, but 
I think Maclean’s magazine is one log in the 
raft. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Senator O’Leary, I am sure the 
committee would be very interested in hear- 
ing your views as to why many general inter- 
est magazines are either disappearing or 
having financial difficulties both in the United 
States and in Canada. Would you care to 
comment on that? 
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Senator O’Leary: Well, I think it is true 
that taste in magazines—public tastes change. 
I remember the old Liberty, for example, and | 
the original Life, and Saturday Evening Post 
which was a bible almost. Now, tastes change 
and the people to whom Saturday Evening 
Post appealed, disappeared. There was a new 
generation—what they call the generation | 
on gap, and poor old Saturday Evening Post | 
fought and fought and changed editors, and | 
so on, but it couldn’t keep up with Look, and 
Life, and the other magazines. 

Then, you have McCall’s and what hap-— 
pened there was—this magazine achieved the | 
greatest circulation of them all. It achieved | 
that circulation because it was bought by a 
rich oil man in Texas who said “Go ahead | 
and spend money and beat out the Ladies’ | 
Home Journal” and they did. If you want to — 
throw your money away, you can certainly 
build up a magazine and they built up this 
magazine. I venture to say that 50 years ago 
Playboy couldn’t have existed. 

Take another, take Esquire. When Esquire 
started—well, you were afraid to walk down | 
the street with Esquire in your pocket. You > 
were looked upon almost as a deviate. Now, 
Esquire has become a very splendid magazine 
and it has more advertising than any of the © 
others and it is making money. I don’t know, ~ 
you just can’t keep a magazine in one format 
all the time. Collier’s disappeared. I was the 
Canadian editor for Colliers for five years 
and I used to go down and sit there and say ; 
“why are you getting this magazine out’, and 
they would say “we don’t know.” And they — 
didn’t know. So that they had no aim, no 
purpose, no direction, and they died. | 

i 


I think this is what has happened to a 
number of magazines, and if you take the 
list—I gave a list in that report and I must | 
say that the list in the United States is just as 
long and the obituaries of American maga- 
zines has been just as wide and just as large | 
as our own. 

It is a matter of taste, but in our case I was — 
arguing that our magazines were going out of - 
business regardless of how they were run. I 
was hoping that my report might be accepted | 
and I was hoping that I was going to be able 
to save the Canadian magazines that were 
worth while—not the sort that are published 
today. I am sorry to have to make this criti- 
cism, but I didn’t come here to tell fibs. | 
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. The Chairman: There is an auxiliary issue 
‘which you deal with as well, Senator, in your 
report which I would like to have your com- 
ment on. Perhaps in putting this question to 
you I could quote the introductory statement 
from the report which I quoted in my Senate 
speech and which I will quote again because I 
‘agree with it totally. 
li “The view of the Commission is that in an 
_ area as vital and sensitive as the press, 
__ whatever is done should be positive rather 
than negative, with the goal the promotion 
of the Canadian periodical, not the suppres- 
sion of the foreign.” 


- Now, I agree with that totally, so it is in no 
narrow nationalistic sense that I put this 
question to you. The problems of overflow 
‘circulation are perhaps again more acute even 
than at the time of the report. Would you 
care to comment on that? 


t 
_ Senator O'Leary: Well, we looked at it as 
hard as we could, but we thought it terribly 
difficult to come up with it. What do you do? 
Do you stop them? Do you stop them at the 
border There is such a thing as reader pref- 
erence and if some readers—a hundred read- 
ers, a thousand readers or hundreds of thou- 
sands of readers in Canada want to read a 
certain American magazine I didn’t think it 
Was up to us or the Canadian Government to 
interfere with them. Now, it has grown; if 
you go down this evening to the Chateau 
‘Laurier and go into their news room and look 
at what you see on the shelves, it frightens 
you. Yet, someone is reading those books. 
They wouldn’t be there unless someone was 
reading those books. When we made our re- 
port do you know who was looking after the 
circulation of Maclean’s magazine? Curtis 
Publishing Company, the Saturday Evening 
Post. We had no prejudice against the Amer- 
icans and the overflow was the difficulty and 
it was hurting as well, but we didn’t want to 
‘censor it. 


The Chairman: When you talked, Senator, 
about the American culture and you men- 
tioned the Atlantic and Harper’s and the Har- 
yard library, I must say that the thought 
went through my mind about Playboy and 

about 25 million comic books that come in 
here annually, and as well the very worst of 
American television on the CBC. Doesn’t that 
aspect of American culture concern you? 


, Senator O’Leary: Well, the Americans 
aren’t forcing these magazines on us. We are 
_ buying them, Canadians. 
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The Chairman: Does that concern you? 


Senator O’Leary: If you are concerned 
about the whole aspect, the whole world, 
public morality, public taste, then it might. 
However, I am not sitting in judgment on 
anybody. I read Playboy myself—I find it a 
very interesting magazine, lots of fun. It is 
when you come to deal with these things— 
you may deplore it, you may exhort, and you 
may try to persuade, but there comes a time 
when you say all right, how do you keep 
them out? If Senator Keith Davey wants to 
buy Playboy—which I understand he buys 
every week—am I going to stop you? 


The Chairman: I hope not. 


Senator O’Leary: No, of course not. We 
tried to avoid coercion as far as we could and 
there wasn’t one line in our report of coer- 
cion. Not one line. This is something that we 
avoided from beginning to end. There must 
be no interference with press freedom, there 
must be no interference with readers’ choice, 
readers’ preference and no interference what- 
soever with these magazines coming in here 
unless they came in here with packages of 
advertising directed to Canadian consumers. 


The Chairman: Yet the inundation grows? 


Senator O’Leary: That is because we are 
not Americans. We are children of geography 
and we are subject to the same foibles and 
follies and prejudices as they are. Don’t let us 
try to set ourselves up as being apart. The 
Americans—I said in that report and I will 
say again—that we should sit down—kneel 
down night after night and thank God that 
our border is not the border of Czecho- 
slovakia, but the border of the United States. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Given your just uttered com- 
ments, Senator O’Leary, would you care to 
comment about the proposals which were put 
forward by Mr. Juneau, the Chairman of the 
CRTC last week for the increased Canadian 
content on television and radio. Should the 
CRTC, the Canadian Radio and Television 
commission, force a certain type of program, 
a certain content on the Canadian viewers? 


Senator O’Leary: I am not going to say 
whether they should or not, but I know they 
are not going to succeed. This is over-simplifi- 
eation if you ever heard it. We had this prob- 
lem as well and we dealt with it. Canadian 
content. What is Canadian content? People 
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ask to have more news, more of this and 
more of that and the other thing. Is Common- 
wealth news Canadian content? No. Mind 
you, I don’t know enough about cable televi- 
sion, as I don’t have one myself, but if a 
Canadian wants to have cable television—I 
would have liked to have seen the prize fight 
last night and if I had cable television, I 
would have been able to watch it, but I had 
to wait and read a bad report in the Montreal 
Gazette this morning. 


Mr. Fortier: Don’t get personal, Senator. 
The Chairman: It was on radio. 


Senator O’Leary: I didn’t know it was on 
the radio. 


The Chairman: It was on the CBC. 


Senator O'Leary: Well, I spent the whole 
evening reading Mary Queen of Scots. 


The Chairman: Well, Senator, it was a very 
short fight. 


Mr Fortier: Is it a form of coercion of 
which you disapprove? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, you always have a 
stigma when you come to the matter of blame. 
This is where people fall down all the time in 
dealing with freedom, in dealing with coer- 
cion. It is a question of degree and that is the 
heart of the thing. To what degree are you 
enforcing coercion? Frankly, I don’t want to 
comment on it, really, because I haven’t read 
the text of the proposals and I haven’t read 
the articles against it so frankly I don’t know. 


Mr. Fortier: You spoke, Senator O’Leary, in 
your opening remarks of the euphoria or 
complacency of newspaper journalists. I 
wonder if you again would give specific 
instances of this? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, my ex-colleague Mr. 
Norman Smith knows a great deal more on 
this than I do, but if you went to a meeting of 
the Canadian Press you will hear people get- 
ting up and saying—and these are good tech- 
nicians, they try to improve the service and 
so on, but it never occurred to them as far as 
their discussions were concerned that the 
press might be at fault in a great many ways. 
This never seemed to enter into the discus- 
sions. I have gone and heard orations and 
people quoting Milton—“Give me the right to 
know, to utter, to argue according to my con- 
science”, and all that sort of damned non- 
sense—there has never been a more lucid 
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sentence in the English language—they will 
quote these things and talk about press free- 
dom. They ran a series of ads a few years ago 
on what press freedom meant and whoever 
wrote the ads didn’t know what he was talk- 
ing about. I quote Socrates in my report— 
“that the unexamined life is unfit to he 
lived.” It goes for the newspaper world, it 
goes for all of us, and it goes for the 
community. 


Mr. Fortier: Again, Senator O’Leary, in 
your opening remarks you say that Canadian 
newspapers by and large did not attack or 
treat Mr. Benson’s White Paper the way they 
should have. Would you give us instances of 
events which in the last few years have been 
properly treated in the Canadian press? 


Senator O’Leary: No sir, I will not attempt 
that because I can’t remember. However, 
when I talked about Mr. Benson’s report, that 
was quite a good example. At a first look I 
accepted Mr. Benson’s report saying that 100,- 
000 people would be taken off the income tax 
rolls and the middle income people are to be 
taxed a little more and I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t be. There were, however, many 
other things, and I was not in a position to 
read the fine print and I didn’t know. My 
point is this—if you are in the Press Gallery 
and you are trying to supply your newspaper 
with facts, with interpretations of what the 
Government is doing, it seems to me that 
there are lots of people you could have gone 
to and said, “Now, look, will you tell me 
about this? Will you tell me what you think 
is wrong with it or what is right with it and 
give me some clear account of this?” This 
wasn’t done. Mr. Benson’s words were taken 
holus-bolus and as I said before I was sick of 
looking at his pipe. This was the image, the 
personality. They didn’t concentrate on the 
White Paper itself and it was not until busi- 
nessmen, financial men looked at this report 
closely that the press began to criticize it at 
all. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, could it be that the read- 
ers on the one hand, or the viewers on the 
other, or the listeners as it applies to radio, 
are somewhat to blame for the press that 
they get or for the lack-lustre television pro- 
gramming that they receive? 


Senator O’Leary: No, I don’t believe that at 
all. You see, once you descend to the level of 
entertainment, you are lost. When the press 
tries to vie with all sorts of publications that 
come out, the fun publications, it is in trou- 


e—and radio and TV with such programs 
like Red Skelton et cetera—what the hell. On 
aturday evening some time when you are 
t too busy with your law look at this pro- 
gram called Weekend. What are they trying 
to do? Just what is the purpose? What is the 
direction or philosophy of a program like 
that? I suppose it is a type of entertainment, 
but I didn’t find it too entertaining. Are they 
trying to inform people? Are they trying to 
puild up what they call Canadian indentity? 
Are they trying to promote Canadian unity? 
Just what are they trying to do with that 
program? This is what I am criticizing TV 
for. 


| Mr. Fortier: Is it at all possible to use the 
television medium with the same effectiveness 
as the print medium? Do you envisage that 
possibility? 


Senator O’Leary: No. 


Mr. Fortier: You do not? 


Senator O’Leary: No. I do not because as I 
‘said in my preliminary remarks, too many 
people just go to look, not to listen and in any 
‘event what do you have when it is all over? 
You have nothing. If you print something in a 
‘mewspaper a man can take it home. He can 
read it, he can underline it, he can have 
marginal notes, he can challenge it. He has a 
‘record there in front of him and you are on 
record. When you are going on record and 
you know that you will be challenged and 
criticized you will be a little more responsi- 
ble. You get some young man who goes on 
TV and he makes the most outlandish state- 


- ments—who is to check him? 


Electronic journalism. There is no such 


thing as electronic journalism. Did you ever 


hear of electronic poetry? For God’s sakes, 


why do we talk such nonsense? 


- The Chairman: Senators, I think in fairness 
we will sit here as long as you will... 


Senator O’Leary: Well, Iam tired. 


The Chairman: Well, I know you are, so I 
am going to terminate our discussion with 
your approval, senator, in five minutes at six 
o'clock. I apologize to those senators who 
wanted to ask questions and have been 
unable to. I know Senator McElman you had 
one so why don’t you go ahead. 


Senator McElman: Well, first of all a sup- 
plementary question. You have aroused my 
curiosity... 
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Senator O’Leary: Could you speak a little 
louder, please? 


Senator McElman: You whetted my curiosi- 
ty when it was learned that you are both avid 
readers of Playboy. Would you tell me please 
if you both keep the centre spread? 


Senator O’Leary: I didn’t get the question. 


The Chairman: He wants to know if you 
enjoy the centre spread of Playboy? 


Senator O'Leary: Well, of course I do. Why 
not? Josie, what do you think of that? 


Senator Quart: Come up and see me some 
time! 


Senator McElman: Senator, you have 
spoken very frankly on the matter of chain 
ownership. One of the problems that appears 
to be growing in strength and apparently in 
danger in the United States is the acquisition 
of media by great conglomerates such as the 
LT.T. What is your feeling with respect to 
conglomerates? 


Senator O’Leary: Well, I would prefer to 
have it the other way around. However, what 
you are up against again is the financial 
interests. You see, you couldn’t have an 
euphoria gazette or you couldn’t have William 
Allan White because he would go out of busi- 
ness. You had these small papers in the old 
days and you had these personal journalists, 
but they couldn’t exist today. 

You go to the United States and I will give 
you a list of papers—the Brooklyn Eagle was 
one of the great newspapers in the United 
States, the Springfield Republican was a 
great newspaper in the United States, as was 
even the Baltimore Sun. Now, these were 
great papers 25 years ago but they are not 
today. The Kansas City Star—President 
Roosevelt when he retired—the first Roose- 
velt—became the editor of that paper and 
this is what you had but you can’t have that 
sort of thing today. You can’t compete. 

You go and try to start a good paper in Los 
Angeles today and see if you can compete 
against the Los Angeles Times so inevitably 
this is going to happen. I don’t like it because 
I believe in personal journalism and I believe 
in the old newspapers and the old journalism, 
but I know what the situation is. I know that 
you can’t have it and the only cure for it will 
be a public revolt against it. You will have in 
the end to depend upon the direction or cen- 
sorship, if you call it that, of the public itself. 
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If the public comes to believe that this kind 
of ownership is a menace to democracy, a 
menace to freedom, a menace to government, 
then I hope and would expect that in time the 
public would deal with it. In the meantime, 
just to deplore it is not enough. 


Senator McElman: I refer in particular not 
so much to chains which are strictly in the 
newspaper field but those whose prime inter- 
ests are outside of publishing. I am relating it 
purposely, of course, to the I.T.T. situation in 
the States where their great massive interests 
are in many, many other areas. Are those 
acquisitions dangerous? 


Senator O’Leary: I don’t know to what 
degree of danger, but I think they are bad. 
Why would a man who had no interest in the 
financial end of a paper buy the paper in the 
first place? We have had cases in Canada 
within the last year where very powerful 
people bought newspapers. They appear to 
have dispensed with them now, and under 
what conditions I don’t know, but you see the 
only man who should own a newspaper is the 
man who wants to promote something good in 
the community. If he wants to promote his 
party, if he wants to promote something 
within the State if he thinks it is good for the 
state, let him buy the newspaper. 

Why should he buy a newspaper if he has a 
billion dollars and doesn’t expect to get any- 
thing for it? What is the idea? Surely he 
wants to use it for other purposes other than 
finance. He wants to use it to promote some- 
thing he is interested in. You know of cases 
as well as I do in this country and in the 
United States a well. This is a danger but 
how you deal with it? I don’t know. This is 
something for statesmanship and something 
for politicians to deal with. 


Senator McElman: It has been suggested to 
us quite strongly by several responsible pub- 
lishers that perhaps we need a strengthening 
of our combines legislation. 


Senator O’Leary: Well, that is outside my 
province and I frankly don’t understand 
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enough to say whether the Combines Act 
could do this or not. If it is debated in Parlig- 
ment and discussed as it should be, (for legis- 
lation of that kind must be examined very 
critically) and if it goes before Parliament or 
a parliamentary committee and Parliament in 
its wisdom or lack of it says “This should be 
done” through the Combines Investigation 
Act, O.K. I don’t like governments jumping at 
these things. 


Senator McElman: One last question. 
The Chairman: Yes? 


Senator McElman: Because of the lack of 
training facilities in Canada for people in the 
electronic media, that is, so-called electronic 
journalists, there has been particularly with 
the CBC a great influx of people from the 
United Kingdom. Have you noticed any influ- 
ence upon the programming as a result of 
this? 


Senator O’Leary: No sir. I know nothing 
about it. 


The Chairman: Senator O’Leary, my clos- 
ing comments will be almost as brief as those 
with which I began the session. You sir, if I 
may speak as a partisan, you sir are one of 
my favourite tories. Your presence here this 
afternoon has honoured this committee, and I 
mean that most sincerely and your comments 
have been of great service to us. 

Before adjourning, I would just point out to 
the senators that tomorrow we do have a long 
and rather heavy day but I think it is an 
interesting one. All meetings will be in this 
room. At 9.30 tomorrow morning we have Mr. 
Jerry Goodis, at 11 o’clock Maclean’s Maga- 
zine, at 2.30 p.m. Chatelaine magazine, 4.30 
p.m. the Magazine Advertising Bureau. 
Tomorrow night at 8 o’clock the International 
Typographical Union and tomorrow night at 9 
o’clock Mr. Kenneth Lefolii. 

Thank you very much. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
The Honourable Keith Davey, Chairman 
The Honourable L. P. Beaubien, Deputy Chairman 


Beaubien Langlois Prowse 
Bourque Macdonald (Cape Breton) Quart 
Davey McElman Smith 
Everett Petten Sparrow 
Hays Phillips (Prince) Welch 
Kinnear 


(16 members) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Wednesday, 
October 29th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Davey moved, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Lang: 


That a Special Committee of the Senate be appointed to consider and 
report upon the ownership and control of the major means of mass public 
communication in Canada, in particular, and without restricting the 
generality of the foregoing, to examine and report upon the extent and 
nature of their impact and influence on the Canadian public, to be known 
as the Special Committee of the Senate on Mass Media; 

That the Committee have power to engage the services of such 
counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records, to examine witnesses, to report from time to time and to print 
such papers and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
Committee; 

That the Committee have power to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation to this Special Com- 
mittee from 9th to 18th December, 1969, both inclusive, and the Com- 
mittee have power to sit during sittings of the Senate for that period; 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on the subject in 
the preceding session be referred to the Committee; and 

That the Committee be composed of the Honourable Senators Beau- 
bien, Davey, Everett, Giguére, Hays, Irvine, Langlois, Macdonald (Cape 
Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Sparrow, Urquhart, White and Willis. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
November 6th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Smith: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Giguére and Urquhart 
be removed from the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of 
the Senate on Mass Media; and 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bourque, Smith and 
Welch be added to the list of Senators serving on the said Special Com- 
mittee. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
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Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Friday, Decem- 
ber 19th, 1969. 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Langlois: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Phillips 
(Prince) be substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Welch and 
White on the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1970. 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois: 

That Rule 76 (4) be suspended in relation to the Special Com- 
mittee of the Senate on Mass Media from 10th to 19th February, 1970, 
both inclusive, and that the Committee have power to sit during sittings 
of the Senate for that period. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thursday, 
February 5, 1970. 


With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Haig: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Quart and Welch be 
substituted for those of the Honourable Senators Bélisle and Willis on 
the list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1970. 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator McDonald moved, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Connolly (Halifax North): 
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That the name of the Honourable Senator Kinnear be added to the 
list of Senators serving on the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Mass Media. 


The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


ROBERT FORTIER, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Wednesday, February 18, 1970. 
(21) 


Pursuant to adjournment and notice the Special Senate Committee on 
Mass Media met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Beaubien, Ev- 
erett, Hays, Kinnear, Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, 
and Smith. (10) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Mr. Jerry Goodis, Advertising Executive; 
Mr. F. Gerald Brander, Publisher, Maclean’s Magazine and Le Magazine 
Maclean; 
Mr. Ronald McEachern, Executive Vice-President, Maclean-Hunter, 
Limited; 
Mr. Peter Gzowski, Editor, Maclean’s Magazine; 
Mr. Jean Sisto, Editor, Le Magazine Maclean. 


At 12.55 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 2.30 p.m. 


At 2.30 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Everett, Hays, 
Kinnear, Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten, Prowse, Quart, Smith 
and Sparrow. (11) 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Mr. Lloyd Hodgkinson, Director, Maclean-Hunter, Limited; Publisher, 
The Chatelaine Group; 
Mrs. Doris McCubbin Anderson, Chatelaine Group; Editor-in-Chief, 
Miss Chatelaine; 
Mme Fernande Saint-Martin, Editor, Chatelaine; 
Mr. Ronald A. McEachern, Executive Vice-President, Consumer Maga- 
zines, Maclean-Hunter, Limited; 
Mr. John Crosbie, President, Magazine Advertising Bureau; 
Mr. F. Gerald Brander, Publisher, Maclean’s Magazine and Le Magazine 
Maclean. 


At 6.00 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 8.00 p.m. 


a2lea 


At 8.00 p.m. the Committee resumed. 


Present: The Honourable Senators: Davey, (Chairman); Beaubien, Ever- 
ett, Macdonald (Cape Breton), McElman, Petten and Prowse. (7). 


In attendance: Miss Marianne Barrie, Director and Administrator; Mr. 
Borden Spears, Executive Consultant; Miss Nicola Kendall, Research Director; 
Mr. Yves Fortier, Counsel. 


The following witnesses were heard: 
Mr. James P. Duffy, President, Ottawa Typographical Union; 
Mr. Allan Heritage, Former President, Toronto Mailers’ Union; 
Mr. Allan Histed, President, Hamilton Typographical Union; 
Mr. Robert Earles, President, Toronto Mailers’ Union; 
Mr. Ken Lefolii, Broadcaster and Commentator. 


At 11.10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to Thursday, February 19, 1970, 
at 10.00 a.m. 


ATTEST. 


Denis Bouffard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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| SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON MASS MEDIA 
| EVIDENCE 


Ottawa, Wednesday, February 18, 1970 


The Special Senate Committee on Mass 
Media met this day at 9.30 a.m. 


Senator Keith Davey (Chairman) 
- Chair. 


| The Chairman: Honourable senators, I 
| might call the session to order. 


This morning we are going to receive a 
brief from Mr. Jerry Goodis of Toronto, who 
is another in our series of nationally known 
_ communicators. i 
I should perhaps emphasize that he is not 

_ here in his capacity as President of Canada’s 
- seventh largest advertising agency. Indeed, 
| Mr. Goodis hardly conforms to the classic 
_ sterotype of an advertising agency executive. 
His much publicized feud, or perhaps a dif- 

ference of opinion would be a better way of 

describing it, with Marshall McLuhan is 
| paralleled by his almost continual confronta- 
tion with many inside his own industry. 

Now, I understand we did not receive a 

_ brief three weeks in advance. We did receive 
a brief only this week end which has only 

this morning been distributed to the senators, 
which you are now going to read from. 
I think, Jerry, you have fifteen minutes to 
_ discuss your brief, and amplify it, explain it 
and following that there will be a question 
period. The senators will question you on the 
contents of your brief, on the remarks you 
_ make now, and perhaps on other things which 
are not covered. 


Mr. 
Davey. 

Honourable Senators, I have a thin voice so 
I hope you can hear me reading this to you. 

As a Canadian involved in communications, 
I welcome this study of our mass media and I 
welcome, of course, the opportunity to make 
this submission. I think this committee has 
already made a very profound contribution to 
the improvement of the mass media by plac- 
ing before the Canadian people a true picture, 
for example, of who owns what, and where 
and how. 


I should like to try and dig a little deeper 
into the “how” part this morning, if I may 


in the 


Jerry Goodis: Thank you, Senator 


—how the media serves or fails to adequately 
serve all of our people. 


At the outset I should like to emphasize 
that I am not, as Senator Davey has suggest- 
ed, an official representative or spokesman for 
my industry. I am not going to act as an 
apologist for, or as a defender of advertising. 
I have been invited to appear here as an 
individual. I understand that the Institute of 
Canadian Advertising will be presenting a 
brief to you at a later date. 


I won’t, and I suggest you shouldn’t be sur- 
prised, if my submission differs or conflicts 
with the official ICA submission. I have a 
history of breaking ranks and contradicting 
the party line, much to the dismay of some 
of my fellow advertising practitioners. 


I have, in the past, been critical of some 
advertising agencies, and some advertisers. 
I attack, when I can, the rude intrusions 
into our lives made by “Josephine the - 
Plumber”, “Wanda the Witch”, “The Man 
from Glad’, and other forms of White 
Knightism. I think my criticism of such styles 
of advertising and the people who foist it on 
the helpless consumer, the hapless viewer, 
stems from some kind of built-in defense 
mechanism which I have to keep well oiled 
in order to preserve my self-esteem. 


As a result, I have been openly accused of 
biting the hand that feeds me and secretly 
asked how I get away with it. I have always 
been able to say the Goodis, Goldberg, Soren 
has enlightened clients who, while they may 
disagree sharply with what I say, would take 
issue with anyone who wanted to stop me 
from saying it. 

So, allow me to say it. 


We have a situation in this country where 
all of the income of the principal media is 
derived from the sale of space or time to 
advertisers. Income from the audience of the 
media, except in the case of newspapers, is 
non-existent or negligible. 


Because this situation developed gradually 
and because it is now so much a part of our 
lives, we regard it as normal, right and inevi- 
table. The benefit of course is immediately 
obvious. We have mass media because we pay 
for them in the form of advertising; access to 
radio and TV programming is free with the 
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purchase of a TV set or radio, a newspaper 
stil costs only a dime and a magazine sub- 
scription costs the subscriber only a few dol- 
lars a year—on the surface, a real bargain! 


However, as I watch TV, listen to radio and 
read our magazines and newspapers I some- 
times wonder if this wholesale dependence on 
advertising is an unmitigated blessing. I 
wonder if it doesn’t have some unfortunate 
consequencies as well. I wonder if it’s one 
of the reasons our mass media aren’t as good 
as they should be or as good as they could 
be. 


Allow me to be specific. 


One of the findings of the 1967 Institute of 
Canadian Advertising submission to the Sen- 
ate/House Committee on Consumer Credit 
(Prices) was that: Advertising expenditures 
contribute 75% to total revenues of news- 
papers and to between 86% and 96% of total 
revenues of broadcasting stations. You have 
heard these figures before. 


According to the O’Leary Report it has 
become so difficult for consumer magazines to 
gain new subscribers that the total cost of 
soliciting and acquiring subscriptions is great- 
er than the revenue from such new readers, 

So it is apparent that the mass media have 
two distinct sets of customers. The one set 
made up of the viewers, listeners, and read- 
ers; the other set made up of advertisers. A 
set of nonpaying customers; a set of paying 
customers. 


And there are two sets of people within the 
mass media. One set, the editors, reporters, 
directors and newscasters works for and sup- 
plies the non-paying customers. The other set, 
the business side, works for and supplies the 
paying customers. Often located on separate 
floors and often housed in different buildings 
they come together only at the top. In my 
experience it is the dog who normally wags 
the tail. In any conflict of interest the paying 
customer comes first and the free rider takes 
second place. 


Am I suggesting that advertisers, because 
they pay the shot, impose their will on the 
mass media? Not at all. They don’t have to. 
The competition among media for advertising 
dollars is so intense that, like any good sales- 
man, they have become skilled at anticipating 
the requirements of their advertiser custom- 
ers, 


The business side of the mass media is 
devoted to building and selling the right audi- 
ence; an audience of the right size and the 
right composition. Because the advertiser is 
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not interested in everybody. The advertiser 
wants to address those who buy and more 
importantly, those who can choose what they 
will buy, those whose choice is not dictated 
by necessity. In a word, the affluent. Pick up 
just about any media presentation or adver- 
tisement, aimed at advertisers and their agen- 
cies, and it reads sort of like a financial who’s 
who. 


Radio Station CFRB in Toronto runs an ad 
which says: 


“Canadians 25 and over are the biggest 
spenders. Each week over one million of 
these big spenders listen to us.” 


In an ad for the Hamilton Spectator we 
read as follows: 


“See the Hamiltonian. He lives and works 
in Hamilton. Hamilton is not like other 
metropolitan cities. It has the highest 
average weekly income. 


Spend, Hamiltonian, spend. If you had his 
money you would spend too. Wealth, 
wealth, wealth. He is part of a billion 
dollar market.” 


A groovy piece of copy! 


And of course, if you want to reach the 
market the ad says, you use the Spectator in 
Hamilton. 


What are the results of the necessity to 
build an audience of affluent consumers to 
serve up to the advertiser a more affluent or 
more efficient audience than the next man? 
Editorial content inevitably comes to serve 
this end. The measure of editorial acceptabil- 
ity becomes how does it fit, or will it interest 
the affluent. As a consequence the mass media 
increasingly refiect the attitudes and deal 
with the concerns of the affluent. We don’t 
have mass media, we have class media— 
media for the middle and upper classes. 


The poor, the old, the young, the Indian, 
the Eskimo, the blacks are virtually ignored. 
It is as if they didn’t exist. More importantly 
these minority groups are denied expression 
in the mass media because they cannot com- 
mand attention as the affluent can. 


The report of the Economic Council of 
Canada in September 1968 in a typically 
understated and austere fashion says: “The 
statement that one Canadian in every five— 
one Canadian in every five—suffers from pov- 
erty does not appear to be a wild exaggera- 
tion.” But twenty per cent of our population 
is invisible too, or why would Senator Croll 


‘be going around this country like Diogenes 


with his lamp, searching not for an honest 
man, but a poor man. Instead of stories and 
pictures about the poor, we more often get 
stories and pictures about the convenors of 
charity balls. And when the few reports on 
the problems of the poor do appear, they 
represent the point of view or the ‘answers’ of 
the government, the universities, of all kinds 
of “experts”. What we don’t see in the mass 
media is how the poor themselves feel about 
themselves or what they think could be done 
to improve their condition. 


How revealing it is that those people from 
whose shoulders the burden of taxation will 
be lifted, according to the Benson White 
Paper, the poor, have not had one bloody 
inch—column inch—of space in print media. 
But the screaming, wild-eyed, middle class 
—I call them the rabid bullocks—have domi- 
nated the main pages of our newspapers for 
_ weeks. Go for their wives, starve a few Bia- 
_frans, submit some Canadian Indians or 
Eskimos to a few more indignities—silence 
from the middle class. But ask them to share 
_ the burden of running the country just a little 
pit more equitably, and pow!! our media gives 
these guys coverage equal to a thousand 
D-Days. 


It’s revealing too, how the media treat Indi- 
ans and the Eskimos, when they talk about 


them at all. There are individual articles of 


course...about a brawl in a bar involving 
Indians, a report of a court case dealing with 
| hunting rights; fragmented, confusing reports 
about Indian reaction to the ‘White Paper’. 
But who reports the cause and extent of 
Indian poverty, the appalling state of Indian 
educational facilities, and the injustices 
inflicted on native Canadians, through gov- 
ernment actions and our general apathy or 
prejudice? 


In The Unjust Society, Harold Cardinal 
points out that “Television has brought to our 
homes the sad plight of the Vietnamese”. 
Canadians hear about and care about the 
U.S. racial strife and starving Biafrans. They 
don’t hear and feel the ‘shocking reality’ of 
life on the reserve. 


And what about our young people? I think 
it’s apparent that many of them do not see 
themselves or their point of view adequately 
represented in the mass media. 


True. Commercials remind the bubble gum 
set to drink the ‘in’ cola, cover your blem- 
ishes, use the right toothpaste and get the 
guy. And every now and then a program or 
article focuses on some strange or shocking 
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example of young behaviour—usually to do 
with sex or dope. Like ‘15 year old pusher 
supports his own habit’ or ‘Yorkville Village 
erash pads spreads hepatitis, VD’. That is 
what they read about themselves in our mass 
—or class—media. 


What is to a great extent ignored in the 
mass media are the things which I suppose 
are characteristic of youth. We were all like 
that when we were young, except we choose 
to forget when we were young. Like their 
continual questioning of the establishment 
“Why can’t things be changed?” “Why can’t 
we have peace?” they ask. The idealism. The 
bitterness and frustration with grown-up 
hypocrisy. 


Out of desperation some of them have 
created a medium of their own, where they 
can at least tell each other how they feel. I 
was very happy to learn recently, that a 
group of underground press people is going to 
appear before this committee. 


It is in the underground press that we can 
see the subjects the young are interested in, 
and read their often biting criticism of social | 
injustices, their hopes for a changed and 
better society. I have an issue here of “Har- 
binger”. Frankly, I am embarrassed to show 
it here, but I am going to submit it to the 
committee as an example of underground 
press journalism. 


The first article is about labour practices at 
EFaton’s. It mentions in passing that because of 
it’s large advertising account in major papers, 
Eaton’s has insurance against an unfavorable 
press. That is what the young kids think. 
Other articles discuss pollution, the status of 
native people, trial by media, draft dodging, 
and so on. 


Shouldn’t our sane, old society allow itself 
to be pricked into self doubt by the young, 
whatever strange (to us) packages they and 
their views may come in? I suspect that the 
disgust many people feel at the obscenity or 
rawness of the underground press (and you 
ought to read some of the four letter words in 
here) is part of the hypocrisy young people 
rail against. We’ll pay $10. a head and be 
happy to hear those four letter words in the 
safe entertainment setting of “Hair”, But we 
draw back when the message is as blunt as 
the language that expresses it. 


While print media are deficient in editorial 
coverage of minorities, leave a great deal to 
be desired in their explanations of how the 
problems of such groups come about and are 
laggard in mobilizing public opinion to better 
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such situations, the problem is acute—most 
acute—in broadcasting where advertising 
accounts for essentially all the income of the 
enterprise. Listening to radio and watching TV 
in this country prompts one to ask if, as 
advertising comes in the front door, does it 
bring entertainment with it and proceed to 
shove information out the window? Is the 
present state of affairs on radio and TV a 
potent of what will happen as the print media 


become more dependent on advertising 
revenue? 


In my short lifetime radio has degenerated 
into background noise, enlivened by commer- 
cials and periodically interrupted with bursts 
of hysterical information about the fire at the 
City Hardware on Elm Street followed by a 
report of the latest international crisis ripped 
off the Telex on the way into the studio. 
Listen today and you will see what I mean. 


Entertainment, if you call MUZACK 
entertainment, has proved the most economi- 
cal way to create and maintain an audience 
for advertising. And it is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious that the principal occupation of 
radio stations is to create audiences for adver- 
tising. Sounds strange, coming from an adver- 
tising man. 


And of course, on television what most 
Canadians see is the results of the wholesale 
importing of American programming. Because 
unfortunately, this is the cheapest way to 
build an audience for TV commercials and to 
fill in the spaces between them. 


It’s simple. Our television stations buy U.S. 
programs because it costs them less than pro- 
ducing their own. Murray Chercover, in this 
mornings Globe and Mail admits it. Read it 
—very interesting. They don’t even have the 
excuse of lack of native talent. Some of the 
best directors, writers and producers on the 
continent came from Canada—Norman 
Jewison—Harvey Hart. They are all writing 
and directing shows like “Andy Williams” 
and “Laugh-In”, and the now smothered to 
death “Smothers Brothers” show. Maybe if 
more shows, more work, had been done here 
instead of imported from there, these talented 
people wouldn’t have left our country in the 
first place. 


Television, the principal educator of our 
children and many of our adults, has been 
virtually abandoned to U.S. programming. 
And hear, hear, for Mr. Juneau. 


I think all of us are aware that this Ameri- 
can influence must—must—have a serious 
effect on the way our children think about 
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their own country, and their awareness of 
Canadian culture, Canadian history and 
Canadian problems. 


My concern that kids are losing their 
awareness of a Canadian identity prompted 
me to do a little research of my own. 


Quite unscientifically, people in my agency 
prompted me to go to two classrooms and ask 
questions. I did that; I asked questions of fifty 
nine Grade 5 students at a suburban school in 
Don Mills, known as a very sophisticated edu- 
cational system. These students at Overland 
Drive Public School were nine or ten years 
old. We had a question and answer period 
which we taped—I am going to table the 
tape for your committee. Then I had a ques- 
tionnaire which I asked the children to fill in, 
asking them who certain people were. 


The results were, to say the least, thought 
provoking. 


All of the kids knew who the Frito Bandido 
and Maxwell Smart are. I wonder if you do? 


Senator Beaubien: I don’t. 


Mr. Goodis: I will fill you in, Senator. 

Forty-eight of the fifty-nine knew that 
George Washington was the first President of 
the United States—predictably—okay. Only 
one child knew Louis Riel. Thirty-nine knew 
who Abraham Lincoln was. Three children— 
three children—had heard of Wilfrid Laurier. 


Mr. Fortier: Did they spell it that way? 


The Chairman: Carry on. The question 
period will be later, Mr. Fortier. 


Mr. Goodis: Twenty-eight could identify 
John A. Macdonald—not bad. Of the others, 
one girl was so brainwashed by American 
television advertising that she related the 
name John A. Macdonald to “a place that 
makes hamburgers”. 


The complete results of this survey are 
attached to my brief. I will not bore you by 
reading them here. Please study them later. 


But what you can’t get out of facts and 
figures is the way the kids responded. There 
was an overwhelming, happy, spontaneous 
response to TV questions—they roared the 
correct answer in unison, you will hear it on 
the tape, when I asked who Clark Kent was. 


Senator Beaubien, do you know who Clark 
Kent is? 


Senator Beaubien: No. 
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Mr. Goodis: He is Superman—while much 


' hard thinking and puzzlement followed ques- 


tions about Canada. There was a very long 
pause when I asked who our Governor Gener- 
al was, before I got the hesitant answer “I 
think it was or is Roland Michener”’. I think 
the kid is trying to tell us something. Only 
one child knew what the Governor General’s 
function was. Television seems to have much 
more power than schooling or anything else 
in implanting knowledge that stays in the 


_ forefront of the mind. That knowledge is not 


of Canada. 


Our mass media are Americanized. Canadi- 
an culture is degraded and polluted by Ameri- 


' ean overflow. Our media are safe, middle-of- 


the-road politically, socially, intelectually. 
They reinforce our already formed opinions 
and prejudices, and generally avoid unpopu- 


lar causes or ugly truths. 


I think it’s noteworthy that it’s in the single 
medium where there is no advertising at all, 


' where the audience pays the whole shot—it 


is in books that positive, serious social criti- 
cism must start. Michael Harrington brought 
to light the millions of buried, invisible poor 
in America. Ralph Nader, all by himself, (1 
have the book. I am leaving it with you). 


made us aware of the fact that our cars are 


unsafe, and poisoning us all into the bargain. 
Where were the mass media? Sitting at home, 
filling us up with a diet of carefully con- 


_ trolled news and warm reassurances from 


automotive industry PR men. Just think how 
many lives might have been saved if the mass 
media had done even a little of Nader’s work 
for him, before the young lawyer talked 
himself hoarse to make people listen. 


And take pollution. Sure, right now news- 
papers amd televsion are very big on the 
subject and that’s great. But where they ten 
years ago when Rachel Carson wrote “Silent 
Spring”? Why didn’t the newspapers, radio 
and television do the research, cause the reac- 
tion, and get the public and the government 
moving years ago? 


In Canada, there’s Walter Gordon. He had 
to make a thousand speeches, write a book 
and commit political suicide (or was he mur- 
dered?) in his effort to explain how we are 
selling this country piece by precious piece to 
our neighbour. Our mass media watched him 
do it, as a passer-by watches a lonely man 
balancing on a high windowsill. They 
watched him, reported what he said, but with 
the exception of The Toronto Daily Star and 
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a handful of others, made hardly any attempt 
to sympathetically interpret his case. 


Harold Cardinal was so totally frustrated 
by the lack of understanding of the govern- 
ment and the Canadian people in general, he 
wrote a book to tell the rest of us how it 
really is on the reserve. He is not content to 
let us rest on our prejudices, accepting what 
the media care to tell us. 


Writers like Cardinal and Nader expose 
problems and inform us of things we may not 
want to hear. They strip away the comfortable 
excuse of “I never heard-read-saw anything 
about that. How could I know?” And we can 
expect more books like theirs. Somewhere, an 
articulate Eskimo may be getting ready to tell 
us more about second class citizenship and 
the benevolent, misdirected welfare-statism to 
which his people are subject. A book has just 
been written about how far we have gone 
already in selling water to the U.S.A. It’s 
called Continental Water Boy, by Donald C. 
Waterfield. 


I doubt that such stories could start in the 
mass media. Because, in the mass media, 
there’s little room for a critic of business or 
government until an overwhelming case is 
made that can no longer be ignored. Likewise, 
in the mass media minorities’ problems tend 
to be pushed aside. 


Of course, this is a blanket condemnation. 
And there are exceptions. The Toronto Daily 
Star, The Montreal Star, Le Devoir, to name 
a precious few, have consistenly attempted to 
speak up for the minorities. Individual colum- 
nists and commentators—Peter C. Newman, 
Stanley Burke and Ron Haggart are names 
that come to mind—and there are others. 
They have tackled unpopular causes with 
conviction and supreme journalistic skill. 
Especially in the CBC, television producers 
have worked minor miracles to overcome 
apathy and bureaucracy to alert us to sub- 
jects we might fine unpleasant or unpalatable. 
The exceptions are too few. And their revela- 
tions carry too little weight. 


It’s time, it’s past time for change. And lm 
glad your committee is diagnosing the ills 
afflicting the Canadian mass media. Because 
I think we should realize by now, that we 
can’t hope to have participatory democracy, 
we cannot achieve the Just Society, (they are 
simply political slogans) without some funda- 
mental changes in our mass media. 


The mass media are controlled by a hand- 
ful of men—you have already exposed that. 
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The income of these media is almost wholly 
derived from about 100 big businesses in 
Canada. And about 70 per cent of Canadian 
big business is owned in the U.S. 


It’s not very surprising then, that the con- 
tent of the mass media is influenced by their 
commercial interests. That they cater to the 
affluent, and neglect the poor and the minori- 
ties. Or, that they choose the cheapest, easiest 
way to build an audience, with made-in- 
America ‘culture’. The problem in the mass 
media seems to be one of imbalance. There is 
too much emphasis on publishing and broad- 
casting as business, and too little emphasis on 
publishing and broadcasting as instruments of 
social progress. 


In too many cases, the media do not lead 
the way to informed opinion, but rather, sup- 
port the status quo. 


They are not as honest, as accurate or as 
free as they have to be to fulfil a truly useful 
role in a world that’s changing faster than 
most of us can understand. 


In closing, Pll read a few lines from a pro- 
phetic song by Bob Dylan, whose words are 
very much in tune with the feelings of to- 
morrow’s leaders of the country, if we have a 
country left: 


Come senators, congressmen, please heed 


the call 

Don’t stand in the doorway, don’t block 
up the hall 

For he who gets hurt is he who has 
stalled 


The battle outside is raging. 

It’ll soon shake the windows and rattle 
the walls. 

The times they are a’changing. 


Honourable Senators, it’s time that we too 
changed with the times. Before it’s too late. 
Thank you. 


The Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Goodis. 
Perhaps I could inform Senator Beaubien that 
Maxwell Smart is on an American television 
program, seen in Canada, called “Get Smart”. 
I guess you would call him a sort of comic- 
opera detective—is that it? 


Mr. Goodis: A bumbling detective. 


The Chairman: But I must say that even I 
don’t know who the Frito Bandito is, and 
neither does Senator Beaubien. Could you 
enlighten us? 4 
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Mr. Goodis: Frito Bandito is a character in’ 

a television commercial which sells potato | 
chips, or something, and all the kids know it. | 


The Chairman: Is he a Canadian? 


Mr. Goodis: No, the commercial is an! 
American commercial made in the United | 
States. | 

The Chairman: I must say, because I know | 
Mr. Goodis well, that he was uncharacteristi- | 
cally nervous before this presentation this | 
morning. Why? Do you find it difficult to. 
appear before a Senate Committee? j 


Mr. Goodis: Yes. People in my profession 
telephoned me—the word got out that I was. 
going to appear before this Committee—they | 
said, “Don’t say what you really think | 
because you are going to get into all kinds of 
hot water”. 


Senator Beaubien: Have you said what you 
think? 


Mr. Goodis: Absolutely. I had more to say, 
but Senator Davey said that I had fifteen 
minutes and I took twenty, I think. 


The Chairman: You took twenty-five. 


Mr. Goodis: It reminds me of the story of 
two Jewish partisans who were caught in 
Poland during the war by the Nazis. They 
were sentenced to death, of course, right on | 
the spot, tied to a tree, and just as the 
German lieutenant was saying “Ready, aim—” 
one of the partisans screamed “Stop! Halt! I 
demand, as a citizen of Poland, a blindfold”. 


Whereupon the other partisan, next to him | 
at the other tree, leaned over and said “Irv- | 
ing, don’t make trouble”. That is the thought | 
that ran through my head when my friends | 
said, “Don’t go to that Committee’. 


I said, “Look, I am subpoenaed, I have to 
go”. 

Mr. Fortier: Mr. Goodis, have you ever | 
thought of going into politics? 

Mr. Goodis: I have a deal with our Prime | 
Minister. 

Mr. Fortier: Tell us about it. 

Mr. Goodis: He has agreed to stay out of 
advertising if I agree to stay out of politics. 


No, I have not thought of going into 
politics. § 


Mr. Fortier: Supposing you had another 
deal with the Prime Minister, Mr. Goodis, and 


the appointed you Czar of the written and 
electronic media, how would you go about 
curing the ills that you have described in our 
brief? 


Mr. Goodis: Well, that’s a tough one. 


| Senator Prowse: That’s our problem. 


_ Mr. Goodis: Well, if I had all the answers, 
‘yes, you wouldn’t need this Committee, I 


guess. 


Mr. Fortier: All we need is the assistance of 
people like you. 


Mr. Goodis: I come to this Committee like a 
nervous intern before an operation. 


It would be the pinnacle of presumption for 
me to show you, Honorable Senators and Mr. 
‘Fortier where to make the incisions and what 
‘to remove and how to fill it up nice and 
neatly. I am just an intern. If I had all the 
answers, you wouldn’t need this Committee. 


__ As I say, I am not sure where I would start. 
Iam not sure I have any original suggestions 
‘of my own. I wholeheartedly support the 
efforts of Pierre Juneau of the CRTC. 


The new rule requiring 60 per cent Canadi- 
an content overall and the minimum of 60 per 
“cent, I think it is, in prime time is an abso- 
lutely necessary step but it is going to cost us 
a lot of loot, a lot of money, and the govern- 
‘ment and the taxpayers and my clients and 
/me, I guess, as taxpayers, are all going to 
have to pay for it, to recreate the Canadian 
_programming that we have let slip away. 


I think the results can only be good, if that 
' becomes law. With more Canadian content, 
there will be great opportunities for employ- 
“ment of Canadian talent, for example. 


It is our last big chance to develop talent 
that has been suffocated by the American 
overrun or as Mr. Juneau said something to 
the effect that the “CRTC is searching for 
ways to give the CBC a more imaginative 
‘role in developing a Canadian intellectual and 
cultural life’, and I subscribe to that thesis. 


Private broadcasters are screaming that it is 
going to cost money. I know of no TV station 
in North America that has ever gone broke. 
-Chercover in this morning’s Globe, to my dis- 
gust, says that it is going to cost a lot of 
’ money and we are going to have to do some- 
thing and he is crying. They are just fine, I 
would like to have stock in that company, as 
'a matter of fact. 
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Senator Beaubien: Which company, not the 
CBC? 


Mr. Goodis: Oh no, he is from CTV. I 
wouldn’t like to have stock in CBC. 


Senator Smith: Give everybody a share of 
CBC and make the people pay their part of 
the deficit every year. 


Mr. Goodis: May I finish my answer. You 
Senators should be warned that when you ask 
a short question, you get an awfully long 
answer. 


I have read that someone has recommended 
the establishment of a National Press Council. 
I think that could be a good idea in spite of 
the fact that it has some dangers—you know, 
the hands of incompetence. It could become a 
way of toning the news, suppressing the 
news, a way of perhaps even censoring the 
news. That could be bad, but it also could be 
good. It could raise the level of reporting and 
it would be beholden to no one because there 
would be no advertising in it. 


The Chairman: We are delighted to have 
the witness give long answers, but he is 
answering questions which have not been put. 


Mr. Goodis: Oh, really! 


Senator McElman: With the upgrading of 
the Canadian content, do you believe that 
Canadians will develop their own originality 
or will they come up with Canadian versions 
of “Hoss Cartwright” and “Maxwell Smart?” 


Mr. Goodis: Oh, God help us! 
Senator McElman: I agree. 


Mr. Goodis: At first, yes. English-Canadian 
talent will tend to ape and copy America, but 
you know, in French Canada where they 
don’t have the problem of American cultural 
pollution, they have developed the finest and 
most talented actors, writers, directors and 
producers, because they have been forced to, 
in my view, they have been forced to, and 
they have happily developed. They do their 
own thing, as the young people say. 


Mr. Fortier: That is why Senator Beaubien 
didn’t know about the American Personnel, 


Mr. Goodis: Oh, I see. 


That is developed over the years and ulti- 
mately I think we too will develop a true, 
original Canadian culture but we must stop 
imitating those guys below the border. 
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So, in the first few years, maybe we will 
have pale imitations of ‘Hoss Cartwright’. 
Why doesn’t somebody do a show about Louis 
Riel or Joseph Papineau or someone like 
that? 


The Chairman: I think Senator Everett has 
some supplementary questions and then Sena- 
tor Hays. 


Senator Evereti: The basis of your brief is 
that our media are advertiser oriented. Let us 
take the newspapers for example. You say 
they won’t deal with issues because of some 
influence of the advertiser, they are going to 
stay on safe ground. 


Quite frankly, that isn’t a new comment. 
We have been aware of it and I think all 
Canadians have been aware of it for quite 
some time. 


What really would be of interest to this 
Committee would be to know what you would 
do about it. 


Mr. Goodis: I said before, Senator, that I do 
not have stock answers. It is a terrible 
problem. 


Senator Evereit: I’m not asking for a stock 
answer. I am asking for an indication. You 
have obviously thought about the problem 
and you think it is the overwhelming problem 
of the media. Surely you have got some indi- 
eation of the way you think it is going to go 
or suggestions that we might take to over- 
come this defect that weights so heavily on 
your mind. 


Mr. Goodis: Well, I do not have concrete 
suggestions, really, outside the suggestion I 
made for a National Press Council. It is not 
my suggestion, I am echoing another submis- 
sion. I think it is an excellent idea. I think rich 
publishers should hire some writers from the 
poor, put them on the staff to express how 
the poor feel about their lot in life, how they 
got there and how they can get out of there. I 
don’t know whether that is a concrete 
suggestion. 


A lot of rich publishers have poor writers— 
Lubor Zink and Mackenzie Porter. They are 
poor writers. Maybe the underground press 
should be bought out by a large newspaper 
and printed holus-holus as a part of their 
newspaper. 


Senator Everett: Do you think it would 
improve if... 


Mr. Goodis: Well, young people would start 
reading the paper. 
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Senator Everett: ...if the wealthy publish- 
ers owned the underground press? 


Mr. Goodis: No, if they merged them 
into their own papers and let the kids say 
how they feel in their language. 


Now, I am not suggesting that we encour- 
age them to use four-letter words because 
that is what we get out of it, really, and we 
miss the main point. They want to say how 
they feel about things in general from their 
own point of view, not how some college 
professor thinks they feel about some social 
or political issue. Is that a concrete sugges- 
tion? I don’t know. I really am hard put to 
come up with a definitive path for this Com- 
mittee to take. I think you have already made 
a grand head start by placing it on the public 
agenda. You will figure something out, ’m 
sure you will. I wish I could help you. 


Senator Hays: I was wondering, Mr. Goodis, 
are there any countries that you are familiar 
with that do comparable jobs? 


The Chairman: To Canada? 
Senator Hays: Yes. 


The Chairman: That have a comparable 
problem as he has described? 


Senator Hays: Yes. 


The Chairman: Are you familiar with coun- 
tries that have a comparable situation? 


Mr. Goodis: The United States, I suppose, 
has. 


Senator Hays: Do you think it’s better than 
the Canadian? 


Mr. Goodis: Far worse, I would guess. I 
don’t operate in the United States, so I don’t 
know. I only observe their media from a 
distance. 


Senator Hays: Do you think they have 
greater problems than we have? 


Mr. Goodis: Oh yes, I think so. 


Senator Hays: Do you know of any coun- 
tries that you feel are doing a better job than 
we are as far as this situation is concerned? 


Mr. Goodis: No, I am not aware of any 
countries who are doing better than we are. 
We have much to be embarrassed about and 
much to be proud of too. It is a mixed bag. 
The very fact that we can have this Commit- 
tee is a great thing, because somebody, some- 
where is worried. 
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I guess Senator Davey in the first place was 
} worried and then you Senators were worried 
and therefore we have a committee but I am 
not an expert in international communica- 
tions. I hardiy know anything about the 
fepeedien media. 
: 
j 


The Chairman: Speaking of you being an 
expert in interna ional comm-nications, I 
‘think the Senators might be interested, and I 
‘would myself, with wkat is the difference of 
opinion you have with Marshall McLuhan? 
What is his position and what is yours? 


' Mr. Goodis: I thought that issue was dead 
and buried. 


| The Chairman: Well, I mentioned this in 
“my introductory comment. 


Senator Prowse: It’s resurrected. 


Mr. Goodis: I think he is a charming man. I 
have no issue with him as a man. I take issue 
‘with some of his ideas which I think are 
dangerous. 


“Tt doesn’t matter,” says Marshall McLu- 
han, “what you put on TV as long as you put 
-it on’. “The medium is the message”. 


In all the reading that I have done of Mar- 
shall McLuhan, upon checking what he has 
written, he has twisted history in order to fit 
_his theories. 


- The other thing that I wonder about Mar- 
shall McLuhan sometimes, is, I am either a 


very stupid man—and people have suggested 


that—or that man can’t speak English. 


He and I were to appear on TV once, and 
we both chickened out. I was afraid of him, 
because I was afraid I couldn’. understand him 


and he refused to bring an interpreter with 


him so that was the end of that. 


I think the man is dangerous. As a man, he 
is charming. I think his ideas are quite 
dangerous. 


Immovable type, he says, is passé and the 
printed word. The man became famous with 
the printed word. He bites the hand that 
feeds him, just like I do, I guess. 


I am sorry I have not prepared myself for a 
long dissertation on Marshall McLuhan—per- 


' haps tomorrow. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you suggest, Mr. Goodis, 


' that newspapers constitute a very powerful 
medium? 


Mr. Goodis: Absolutely. 
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Mr. Fortier: They do? 
Mr. Goodis: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: How would you compare their 
effectiveness as a conveyor of messages to 
television? 


Mr. Goodis: I’m not sure I understand that 
question. 


Mr. Fortier: How do they perform their 


role as purveyors of information as opposed to 
television? 


Mr. Goodis: I think terribly effectively, 
newspapers do. Television does too. The thing 
about a newspaper is that you can keep it, 
put it away, take it out and study it. Televi- 
sion is here and gone with the wind, so to 
speak. 


My. Fortier: Is there a substitute for a good 
newspaper? 


Mr. Goodis: No. 


Mr. Fortier: 
newspaper? 


Mr. Goodis: In Canada? 


Do you know of a good 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, in Canada. 
Mr. Goodis: Oh, yes, a dozen. 
Mr. Fortier: You do? 


Mr. Goodis: Sure. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you know of a good televi- 
sion station? 


Mr. Goodis: The CBC National Broadcast- 
ing—the programs that emanate from the 
CBC nationally. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you listen to radio? 


Mr. Goodis: Of course. 


Mr. Fortier: The CBC radio, is that a... 


Mr. Goodis: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you have any clients? 


Mr. Goodis: After today, I wonder. 

Mr. Fortier: Let me ask you a serious ques- 
tion. For example, I am looking at paragraph 
24 of your brief where you say “drink the ‘in’ 
cola, cover your blemishes, use the right 
toothpaste and get the guy.” 


Do you have any toothpaste clients? 
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Mr. Goodis: No, or how could I make that 
statement? 
Mr. Fortier: Do you have any cola clients? 
Mr. Goodis: Of course not. 
Mr. Fortier: Any cosmetics? 
Mr. Goodis: Yes, yes we do. 


Mr. Fortier: Tell me, you are a very out- 
spoken man, have you ever lost any clien: asa 
result of your well-publicized views, such as 
those you have expressed today. 


Mr. Goodis: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: 
instances? 


Would you care to give us 


Mr. Gocdis: I would not care to, because it 
would compromise the people who still work 
at the company. 

I lost a large American corporation because 
I spoke out against American domination of 
our country and forty-eight hours later, we 
were fired, but I can not give you, unless I am 
forced to, the name of that company. 


The Chairman: You are not forced to, but 
why won’t you? 


Mr. Goodis: Because people who work at 
that company in Canada are still friends of 
mine, and I would rather not, Senator Davey. 


The Chairman: Do we need to know the 
name of the company? 


Mr. Fortier: It is up to you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Chairman: I don’t think we do, then. 


Mr. Fortier: Everybody knows what the 
name is. 


The Chairman: I know, and I think you 
people know, but... 


_ Mr. Goodis: Write it down on a piece of 
paper and if you are right I will give you a 
year’s supply of the product. I can’t stop 
being an advertising man. 


Mr. Fortier: Which one of the products? 
Mr. Goodis: That will give it away. 


Senator Evereti: In this sheet that accom- 
panied your brief on who you are and what 
you have done, you state that “Some of the 
advertising campaigns for which his agency 
has derived industry fame are those created 
for Greb Hush Puppies, Speedy Muffler King, 


ag 
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Hiram Walker, Dupont, Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Formosa Brewery, Tamblyn 
Drugs, Wonder-Bra, Texaco, Robin Hood, 
Fiat, Salada Foods, Robin Hood Fiour and 
others.” Can you tell me what fame your 
agency derived from, say, the Wonder-Bra 
campaign? 


Mr. Goodis: Yes, we sold a lot of brassieres 
for the company—very tasteful, good, sophis- 
ticated fashion advertising on TV. 


Senator Everett: Can we be the judge of 
that? 


Mr. Gocdis: It was a series of television 
commercials. Would you like me to describe 
it. 

Senator Everett: Please do. 


Mr. Goodis: A photographer taking photo- 
graphs of a model dressed in very fashionable 
clothes—dressed in very fashionable clothes— 
with the sugges ion that underneath she is 
wearing very well-designed and well-fitting 
garments and the commercial has some very 
effective music behind it. 


It was also a radio commercial, in supreme 
good tasie, in our view and affected the sales 
of the company for whom we worked. 


Senator Everett: Up or down? 


Mr. Goodis: Up. 


Senator Prowse: What is a bra supposed to | 


do? 


Mr. Goodis: If the sales went down, we 
would call it a reverse upward trend. We 
never admit that sales go down. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett, you don’t 
wish to pursue that line? 


Senator Hays: Apparently, they didn’t sell | 
in Winnipeg. 


Mr. Gcodis; You  haven’t seen the 


commercial. 


The Chairman: I’m not sure why they 
didn’t sell in Winnipeg. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Goodis: can the contempo- 
rary journalist, and I’m referring here mainly 
to the newspaper aspect of your presentation, 
do you think he can adjust to the changing 
society which you describe. ' 


Mr. Goodis: I doubt it. 


| 
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+ When the power to effect social and politi- 
eal change is in the hands of the establish- 
ment, which is what it is in the hands of in 
our country, the slow ponderous pace of 
change is called evolution and when that 
power falls into the hand of people, it’s called 
revolution, I guess. 


-. In an evolutionary society where manipula- 

tive mass communication is so vital to the 
preservation of the status quo, journalists 
grow on trees. There are all kinds of them. 
‘We need them. We use them, 


In a revolutionary society, those same jour- 
malists don’t grow on trees. I am afraid they 
thang from them. 


I don’t think many of our journalists today 
will be able to change, and it is changing. We 
can sit here in this fancy room, protected 

from the outside, but it is changing. Other- 
wise, why do we have papers like that and 
rioting in the streets in—in other countries 
even just below the border. 

_. Mr. Fortier: Montreal—we don’t have to 
_ go over the border. 


| ' Mr. Goodis: It’s not quite as bad, but it’s 
- coming. 


I am not talking about rioting but I am 
talking about the change that is taking place 
so fast that even you and I can’t see it. 


_ The Chairman: In this revolutinary society 
you are talking about, will there be a place 
for advertising agencies? 


Mr. Goodis: That’s a very interesting ques- 
tion, Senator. 


__I hope so, otherwise I will have to open a 
chain of Ladies Ready-to-Wear stores. 


There will be a Ministry of Propaganda I 
suppose. I don’t know. It depends on what 
kind of a society we are going to evolve into. 


_ Yes, I think there will. We will always have 
to sell goods to people and that’s okay. I make 
my living selling goods to people who have 
Money and there’s nothing inherently wrong 
in that. That is fine, and if anyone in this 
room suggests that I think it is wrong, they 
have missed the main point of my submission. 


It is okay to sell goods to people and the 
media do an excellent job of delivering those 
audiences. My point is, there are four million 
‘people in this country they don’t give a damn 
about. That is what upsets me, because they 
don’t have the loot to buy the brassiere. 
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Senator Hays: There are people prepared to 
pay four dollars or five dollars a month for 
cable TV which adds up to sixty dollars a 
year. Do you think the government should go 
back and reinstitute licenses for TV to cover 
some of the cost of the CBC? 


Mr, Goodis: Yes, Senator Hays, absolutely. 

As a citizen, I am prepared to pay the 
government two hundred dollars per year if it 
will stop Maxwell Smart from tromping 
through my living room every night. 


I am prepared, and I think we all should be 
prepared, to help pay the shot. We cannot 
speak with forked tongues. 


The Chairman: Can’t you stop Maxwell 
Smart from tromping through your living 
room by changing the channel? 


Mr. Goodis: No, my kids like to watch it, 
Senator Davey. 


I can legislate him out of the house until I 
have to go to the movies and then he is on 
again. 

If it isn’t Maxwell Smart, 
Bandito. 
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Senator Hays: What you want is to be able 
tom.buy 42 


Mr. Goodis: I think—I’m sorry, Senator 
Hays—that is a good idea and if that is what 
it takes, I’m all for it. Just don’t take any 
money from those four million people who 
can’t afford it. Take it from the affluents like 
you and I. 


Senator Hays: Do you feel then that this 
charge should be passed on to the consumer, 
rather than taken out of the Federal 
Treasury? 


Mr. Goodis: Perhaps we should all contrib- 
ute. We all own the country. 


Senator Hays: Well, we do anyway, but... 
Mr. Goodis: Perhaps we should all pay. 


Senator Hays: This is the easiest way prob- 
ably to get at what you are suggesting. 


Mr. Goodis: I would think that is an excel- 
lent suggestion. Watch me get a letter from 
Mr. Bullock. 


Senator Prowse: You feel then that the 
necessity of advertising revenue has resulted 
in the deterioration of the press performing a 
function that we generally think of when we 
talk about free press. Is this true? 
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Mr. Goodis: Unquestionably. If we have 
twenty million people in this country and we 
are only serving the interests of sixteen mil- 
lion people, then your definition stands. 


Yes, I agree it has deteriorated. 


Senator Prowse: Do you think that it is 
probably true that as long as we have news- 
papers and TV and radio that are of necessity 
business institutions, that they must have 
revenue to stay alive. 


Mr. Goodis: Yes, they must. 


Senator Prowse: And that revenue must 
come from this same source. 


Have you got any suggestion at all as to 
how we could reconcile their ideal public 
duty with the business necessity of staying 
alive. This is the problem. 


Mr. Goodis: There are a number of news- 
papers in Canada doing it now. 


I read about a forum that the Daily Star 
had with Mr. Benson last week. It was quite a 
forum. It was quite a forum that the Star had 
on the poor and on pollution. 


The Star is the largest newspaper in Toron- 
to (I guess it is the largest newspaper in the 
country). They are doing just fine. There is a 
company I would like to own stock in. It can 
be done. 


They are also delivering to my clients an 
affluent audience and the Montreal Star does 
much the same thing. 


I see Gzowski sitting here. He writes, and 
his people write excellent stories about those 
people in our country who are not represent- 
ed and I would imagine they are doing just 
fine. He has made a qualitative change in that 
magazine for the good. 


It can be done, but advertisers think they 
have to deliver that affluent audience to the 
exclusion of the other people who are crying 
to be represented. That won’t drive their 
advertising sales down. It might even drive 
them up. 


Senator Prowse: This may be the area we 
can find an answer in, if we follow it. 


The big strong institution like the Toronto 
Star, has enough confidence in itself that it 
knows the advertiser needs it the way it is. It 
doesn’t have to tailor itself to the advertisers. 


Mr. Goodis;: Yes. 
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Senator Prowse: Now, does the damage 
come from institutions who because of their 
insecurity or lack of self-confidence then | 
tailor themselves for their advertiser and not | 
for their social responsibility. 


Mr. Goodis: Absolutely. 


Senator Everett: So, the wealthier the sta- 
tion, the wealthier the newspaper, the more | 


chance wis . 


Mr. Goodis: Well, I would not make that 
leap. It has nothing to do with wealth. It has | 
to do with journalistic skill and journalistic | 
prowess. That is, yes, how the Montreal | 
Star got to where it is and Le Devoir and the 
Toronto Star—by being very good newspapers 


to begin with. 


Senator Everett: Then would you say that | 
if the people who are in charge of the media 
understand their capabilities and skillfully 
exploit them in the sense that they keep the 
public duty in mind, they can serve both) 
customers to the benefit of both. 


Mr. Goodis: Absolutely. It is being done. 


Senator Macdonald: On that same thing, I 
take it from page three of your brief that vow) 
are saying that advertisers don’t have to try 
to exert pressure because the editorial side 
try to anticipate what the advertiser wants 
and follows that line. ) 


Mr. Goodis: You are reading it, or I proba- | 
bly read it a little too literally. 


I didn’t mean that the editorial people write 
what the advertiser wants them to write. Not 
at all, they don’t exert that kind of pressure 
nor do the editorial people feel compelled to 
write to satisfy the needs of Eaton’s or, 
Simpson’s. 


They are writing to a class of people, by. 
definition, the people who they think are! 
reading their paper, who also have money to 
open a charge account at Eaton’s. That is 
what I mean in general terms. 


I know of no case where an advertiser has 
said to a newspaper or a TV station, “take 
that program off or dcen’t write that article or 
we will remove our advertising”. I have heard 
rumours like that, but I could cite no case) 
that I could back up with evidence. 


Senator Macdonald: That is not quite what 
I meant. Publishers have come here and said, 
Now there’s absolutely no influence by adver- | 
tisers on their editorial policies but it was) 
suggested that newspapers hire people on 


their editorial side who they know are in 
sympathy with the newspapers point of view. 


Mr. Goodis: You are talking, Senator, about 
political things then, are you? 


| 
| Senator Macdonald: No, in relation between 
advertising and the editorial policy. 


| Mr. Goodis: I’m not sure how to answer. 
' 


The Chairman: I think if I could perhaps 
clarify the question. 


Mr. Goodis: I don’t understand it. 


_ The Chairman: Well, all right. You made 
‘the poijt which Senator Macdonald takes that 
‘direct specific influence by advertisers... 


Mr. Goodis: ...is not necessary. 


The Chairman: Not only is it not necessary, 
it is just not done, presumably. 


Mr. Goodis: Right. 


| The Chairman: I think what Senaor Mac- 
donald is asking you, how then is it done. 
What is this influence you are on page ihree, 
“Am I suggesting that advertisers, because 
they pay the shot, impose their will on the 
mass media? Not at all. They don’t have to.” 


_ Well, I think what Senator Macdonald 
question is, why don’t they have to. 


Mr. Goodis: If we take as read that the mass 
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Murray Chercover, they belong to you and 
me and the people... 


The Chairman: I am not sure the Senators 
know who Murray Chercover is. 


Mr. Goodis: Oh, Murray Chercover is the 
President of CTV and he is on my mind now 
because he made the foolish statement in the 
press today. Have I answered your question, 
Senator? 


Senator Macdonald: Yes, 
fine. 


you are doing 


Mr. Goodis: I’ll probably be out of business 
when I get back. 


Senator Macdonald: Go a step further and 
take the newspapers. They don’t talk about 
the plight of the Indians and poor because 
that is not a market for the goods that their 
advertisers are selling. 


Mr. Goodis: I didn’t say that. I said they 
talk about the plight of the poor from our 
point of view. They talk about the plight of 
the Indians from our point of view. How 
many newspapers in this country reprinted 
Harold Cardinal’s book? I know of one, and 
there are probably a couple of magazines that 
did it, perhaps Maclean’s. 


I see Mr. Gzowski is signalling me back 
there. Maybe I am wrong. 


Harold Cardinal is an Indian and he said it 


media depend on delivering an audience to 
advertisers, in order for them to make a liv- 
- ing—if can we agree on that—THAT—then it 


the way it is and he makes some sweeping 
condemnations of guys like me and you and 


i follows that in order to keep that audience, 
_you write to that audience, you satisfy that 
- audience. 

_ That is their market, the people who read 
that newspaper or watch that television sta- 
_tion are their market because if the market 
changes and the market stops reading the 
_ newspaper, or stops watching the television 
station, suddenly we don’t have as many 
affluent people to whom that television station 
‘ean deliver to an advertiser, and then they 
are in big trouble, as you, Senator Prowse, 
| suggested. 

So, you satisfy your market. You satisfy 
that segment of the community from which 
you draw your living and that’s fine. 


Iam saying that there is an imblance and 
that they should both sa isfy the affluent 
people and reflect what’s going on in the rest 
of the country—four million Canadians. It can 
be done and they can continue io make lots of 
money and the airways don’t belong to 


our government and nobody wanted to print 
it except a couple of  social-conscious 
newspapers. 


They are not in business just to make 
money. They are in business to carry accurate 
news and information about every segment of 
our population and some of them are doing it, 
but most of them are not. 


You had K. C. Irving here and someone 
asked why don’t you carry stories about pol- 
lution in the Fredericton Gleaner. I don’t 
know what he answered, I wish I had been 
here to hear the answer. 


Senator Everett: You have given us exam- 
ples such as the Montreal Star and Toronto 
Star of papers who do not suffer from this 
subtle influence. Can you give us a couple of 
notable examples of newspapers who do? 


Mr. Goodis: Subtle influence? 


Senator Everett: Well, I think you say that 
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there is a subtle influence because they derive 
their revenue from the advertiser, they will 
not print certain articles from the viewpoint 
of the people involved. 


Mr. Goodis: I have heard, and I cannot 
back this up with facts, Senator Everett, that 
a newspaper in Alberta would not print 
excerp.s from Mr. Cardinal’s book. It is that 
kind of thing that is a rumour and that you 
hear in the industry. I don’t want to get 
anyone inio trouble, but all newspapers are 
guilty of one part of my charge, some of 
them, as I keep saying over and over again, 
do it well by talking about unpopular causes 
and taking up unpopular issues but they are 
precious few. 


So, they all write to the affluent audience. 
They must, in order to stay in business. It is 
not a crime. I guess you and I would do the 
same thing. 


I am only saying that there is a terrible 
imbalance. 


Senator Everett: Isn’t it a good thing to 
write to the affluent audience? 


Mr. Goodis: Sure. 


Senator Everett: Presumably, if you want 
to rectify social injustice, those are the people 
that are going to do it, aren’t they? 


Mr. Goodis: The middle-class—rectify? 


Senator Everett: I say, those are the people 
you have got to get to in order to do it. 


Mr. Goodis: In order to effect change? 


senator Evereit: Doesn’t that come down to 
your concept of evolution as opposed to 
revolution? 


Mr. Goodis: Well, there have been middle- 
class revolutions and there have been work- 
ing-class revolutions too, in our recent 
history. 


Who effects change in our society? I guess 
the large middle-class—the silent majority 
until you go for their bankbook. 

That is not really the point of my submis- 
sion, Senator. 


Senator Evereti: Then I have missed the 
point, and I would like to be enlightened as to 
what the point is. 


Mr. Goodis: Should I start on page one? 


The Chairman: I think you should start 
with your conclusion. 
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Mr. Goodis: May I? 

The Chairman: Yes. 

Mr. Gocdis: Is he a hostile witness or am I? 
The Chairman: You're the hostile witness. 


Mr. Goodis: Forgive me for being facetious 
but I thought we had covered it. 


Senator Beaubien: Before we go to the con- 
clusion, can I ask a question? 


The Chairman: You can, but let’s deal with 
Senator Everett’s question, Senator Beaubien. 


Mr. Goodis: “The mass media are con- 
trolled by a handful of men.’ You have estab- 
lished that. I didn’t establish that—your Com- 
mittee did. “The income of these media is 
almost wholly derived from about one hun- 
dred big businesses in Canada.” I have a list 
which I wiil leave with you. “About 70 per- 
cent of Canadian big business is owned in the 
United States. 


It is not very surprising then, that the con- 
tent of the mass media is influenced by their 
commercial interests.” They do it in order to 
stay in business. That is not a crime, and I do 
not suggest that it is. “That they cater to the 
affluent, and neglect the poor and the minori- 
ties. Or, that they choose the cheapest, easiest 
way to build an audience, with made-in- 
America “culture’”.” (We are talking about 
broadcasting media here.) 


“The problem in the mass media seems to 
be one of imbalance. There is too much 
emphasis on publishing and broadcasting as 
business,” (delivering the affluent audience,) 
“and too little emphasis on publishing and 
broadcasting as instruments of _ social 
progress.” 


That is the point of my submission. 


Senator Everett: You say that certain news- 
papers and I think, notably, the CBC... 


Mr. Goodis: Yes. 


Senaior Everett: ...do not suffer from the 
defect of not dealing with the problem, but 
you say that they all suffer from the defect of 
dealing with the problem through the eyes of 
the affluent. Is that correct? 


Mr. Goodis: No. I said some of them also 
look at problems through the eyes of the dis- 
enfranchised. Some of them, notably the 
Montreal Star, Le Devoir, the Toronto Star 
and a handful of others. 
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» Have I answered your question? Do you 
‘understand what I’m trying to say? I may be 
‘wrong. You may disagree. I just want to be 
‘sure that you understand my position—my 
point of view. 


" Senator Everett: Well, if I do understand 
‘your point of view, your point of view is that 
the social issues that affect the disenfran- 
‘chised should be written to appeal to the 
‘disenfranchised, not to appeal to the affluent. 


_ Mr. Goodis: It is not a question of appeal- 
ing to. It’s written from their point of view so 
that you and I can gain some understanding 
with their lot in life and perhaps help them. 
|That is where the deficiency is; 


' We have a Senator running around the 


country with a butterfly net looking for poor 
people. That is because nobody ever writes 
about them in a meaningful way. And that is 
missing from our media, the media belongs to 
the people of this country, even though they 
_ have to be a business, even though they have 
to have advertising dollars. 

'— I give them ten million advertising dollars a 
‘year and I am glad to because they deliver 
the audience I must have for Wonder-Bra. 


The Chairman: I think if I couid interpret 
Senator Everett’s point, I think that you have 
- not taken the point that he is making. I think 
) the point that he was making is that it would 
be in the interests of the disenfranchised, it 
would be in their long-run interests if the 
media were to do these things that you are 
_ recommending. 

It would be in their long-run interest be- 
cause the people to whom the media are 
presently appealing are the people who could 
be helpful. 

I think that was the point he is making. 


_ Mr. Goodis: I agree. I am sorry that I 
missed it. 


} 
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_ Senator Everett: It seems to me that, for 
' instance, the underground newspaper will not 
appeal apparently, to the sort of people who 
are probably most going to influence the 
decisions regarding the disenfranchised and 
it seems to me that it begs the question to 
say that the newspapers should just include 
the underground press as part of! theirs. 


: Mr. Goodis: Senator Everett, I was being 
facetious... 


~ Senator Everett: My sense of humour is not 
well-developed this morning. 
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Mr. Goodis: Mine isn’t so hot, either. How 
would you like to run this sketch from Har- 
binger in the Fredericton Gleaner. 


The Chairman: We heard from Gratton 
O’Leary on that yesterday. 


Mr. Goodis: I did not mean that. 


Senator Everett: Well, 


question. 


I answered the 


Mr. Goodis: That would drive the circula- 
tion—it would drive it down because so many 
people would have heart attacks when they 
see that thing, they would lose readers. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you really believe that? 
Mr. Goodis: No, I’m making a joke. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, then my sense of humour 
may be a little—I had a longer night’s sleep 
than Senator Everett. 

Do you feel that there is such a thing as 
obscenity is a newspaper? 


Mr. Goodis: 
Mr. Fortier: 


Mr. Goodis: 


Of course. 
Is there? 
Of course. 


Mr. Foriier: 
definition—not 
your concept 
obscene? 


Mr. Goodis: 


All right then, what is your 
a legal definition—what is 
of obscenity? Is that sketch 


Oh> sure: 
That is obscene? 


Mr. Goodis: Oh, sure. 


Mr. Fortier: 


Senator Smith: It depends on how old you 
are. 


Mr. Goodis: That is my concept of obsceni- 
ty. That should happen in a bedroom not in 
the Fredericton Gleaner. 


Mr. Fortier: Should it happen in the hippie 
press? 


Mr. Goodis: My God, man, they are operat- 
ing out of frustration. That’s a lashing-out at 
us squares. They are doing it to debase us. 


Mr. Fortier: Is the Playboy center-fold 
obscene, in your opinion? 


Mr. Goodis: I get it every month. No, it’s 
not. 


Mr. Fortier: Fine, is there obviously a 
need—that the emergence of the hippie 
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press—if I can have the attention of the Sena- 
tors away from the center spread—that the 
emergence of the hippie press has responded 
to in society today. 


Mr. Goodis: Yes. 
Mr. Fortier: What is that need? 
Mr. Goodis: It is called a voice. 


Mr. Fortier: Should we let the hippie press 
fill that need or should the conscientious pub- 
lishers of newspapers and magazines in 
Canada attempt to fill it? 


Mr. Goodis: They should attempt to fill it. 
Mr. Fortier: How? 


Mr. Goodis: And then there would be no 
need for that kind of thing. 


Mr. Fortier: Are there other ways... 


Mr. Goodis: I am not a publisher—I am 
only an intern. I don’t know. 


Mr. Fortier: As an advertising man, would 
any one of your accounts accept to run some 
advertising in the hippie press? 


Mr. Goodis: I probably would not recom- 
mend that they do. 


Mr. Fortier: Why wouldn’t you. There is a 
market there, why wouldn’t you? 


Mr. Goodis: Because I think that when you 
run an ad in something, a television show or 
a newspaper, what is around the ad reflects 
upon the advertiser. 


Mr. Fortier: But there is such a thing as a 
market. There is such a thing as an area of 
consumers. 


Mr. Goodis: I choose to go after young 
people in a different way for my clients. 
When my clients decide that my way is 
wrong, they will fire me. I would not recom- 
mend that any of my clients buy space in that 
publication. 


Mr. Fortier: Then I suggest that you are 
speaking out against the flourishing of the 
hippie press, which you feel is in answer to 
a need which is being felt. 


Why would you not try and convince your 
clients that by advertising in the hippie press 
they will help keep it alive. Why wouldn’t 
you? 


Mr. Goodis: I’m not so sure I want to help 
keep it alive. 
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Mr. Fortier: We are running around in 
circles. 


Mr. Goodis: Why—where do I contradict 
myself? 


Mr. Fortier: Well, I think that you have 
answered earlier or you have made the point 
that the hippie press is filling a need of some 
readers in the Canadian community and you 
say, “but I am not going to encourage my 
advertisers to advertise in the hippie press 
because that is not the medium that they 
should use.” 


But who is going to keep the hippie press 
alive? 


Mr. Goodis: Well, somebody is. It is there. I 
haven’t looked at the ads. Somebody is keep- 
ing it alive. 


Mr. Fortier: As an advertising man, you 
don’t feel it is your responsibility? 


Mr. Goodis: No, of course not. 


If you were my client, you made a product, 
and I came to you and said, “We are going to 
run a full page ad in the Harbinger, next to 
that sketch, would you let me?” 


Mr. Fortier: Well, let’s define product. If 
Teg 


Mr. Goodis: Coca-Cola. 
Mr. Fortier: Coca-Cola? Yes, I would. 


Mr. Goodis: You would? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, but I am not an advertis- 
ing man as you obviously can tell. 


Mr. Goodis: And I am not a publisher. 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, 
not—headache pills? 


Coca-Cola, sure, why 


Mr. Goodis: You know what, I think he is 
winning me over. Maybe it is not a bad idea. 
We could be a first. I think I will go to the 
Coca-Cola Company with that thing and sug- 
gest they run a full page ad and then proba- 
bly get hung outside their main office for the 
idea. It’s not a bad idea. 


I think that’s a side issue in my view. It 
really is. It is interesting that there is a paper 
currently being published and flourishing 
with no national advertisers. Is there a lesson 
in there for us? 


And they say it like they feel it, want it 
with the four-letter words and the obscene, if — 


you like, pictures and there it is, it is being 
published. Is there an idea for us there? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, you fear the conclusions, 
don’t you? 


Mr. Goodis: I sure do. 


The Chairman: May I say to the Senators 
and the others that the underground press are 
coming before this Committee, I think on the 
tenth of March. 


Mr. Goodis: Don’t tell them what I said. 


The Chairman: Perhaps we can pursue 
national advertising standards and suggest to 
them that they call on Mr. Goodis and other 
national advertisers. 

We are going to hear Macleans magazine 
at eleven o’clock. I would like to adjourn for 
five minutes before we do, which means I 
would like to complete this particular session 
in about ten minutes. 


I have a supplementary question from 
Senator Everett. I know Senator Prowse 
wanted to say something. 


Senator Prowse: Let it go. 


The Chairman: All right, then I have a 
supplementary question from Senator Everett, 
a question from Senator Hays and a question 
from Senator Beaubien. 


Senator Beaubien: You can withdraw mine. 


Senator Everett: Did you just say that you 
were concerned about the editorial material 
that surrounds an advertisement? 


Mr. Goodis: Very much so. 


Senator Everett: If you are concerned about 
it, and you are supposed to be the maverick 
of the advertising world, how can we ever 
change the situation that you refer to right in 
your brief here? 


Mr. Goodis: Why don’t you figure it out? I 
- am not a member of this Committee. I have 
no idea. I am just a witness. You figure it out. 


Senator Everett: You have no idea at all? 
Mr. Goodis: No. 
Senator Everett: Thanks. 


Senator Hays: Mr. Goodis, do you think 
that there is such a thing as too much TV, too 
much radio, too much exposure, too much 
news, and so on? Do you think it affects our 
| productivity? 
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I am thinking about my ranch. I can’t get 
my bunkhouse cleaned if “Edge of Night” is 
on. If a baseball game is on, I can’t get my 
foreman out...I can’t get the people out. 


Right across the fence from me, there are 
Hutterites beating me to death because they 
have no newspapers, they have no TV, they 
have radios. They farm better. They don’t 
take the old age pension. They don’t take the 
baby bonus. They don’t ask for anything and 
they get along very well without any news. 


Do you think that we can get too much of 
this sort of thing? 


Mr. Goodis: No, I think that we have 
to...we are our own men, you know. We 
have to judge for ourselves when we, or our 
children, or our family have had quite 
enough. 


When we have had enough, the guy next 
door hasn’t had... 


Senator Hays: Let me put it another way, 
does it affect education? 


Mr. Goowis: Oh, yes. 


Senator Hays: Does it prevent children 
from completing their university education? 


Mr. Goodis: No. 


Senatof Hays: From completing their 
schooling or getting their homework done? 


Mr. Goodis: I know of no cases like that. 


The way it affects education is the way I 
have described it in my presentation. 


I am curious that I have been questioned, 
incidentally, if I may, about a lot of things 
except the one thing that alarms me the most 
and that is the pollution of our culture by the 
influx of American TV. 


I don’t think we ought to dictate how many 
hours a television and radio station ought to 
broadcast, except as they are now dictated by 
the laws we have. Some radio stations run 
twenty-four hours a day, and that is all right 
with me. Who is to say how much is too 
much. 


The Chairman: I just have one last ques- 
tion. Do any of the Senators have questions? 


You mentioned in your brief a classmate of 
mine, Norman Jewison. 


Do you honestly think that any of the 
Canadian media could pay enough money for 
people like Jewison and some of the others 
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you mentioned to return to Canada. 


In other words, are you realistic in your 
suggestion that we can compete with the 
Americans when it comes to cash on the 
barrelhead? 


Mr. Goodis: I think we have no choice. I 
think we must find ways and I heard a good 
idea from Senator Hays on the question of 
licensing. 


We must find ways of employing these 
people. Why should we roll over and play 
dead and lose these people to another coun- 
try. It is criminal. 


Realistic? Yes, it is realistic. The govern- 
ment will have to help. Citizens will have to 
help. Advertisers will have to help but there 
must be a way of building a Canadian broad- 
casting community with the best talent that is 
available anywhere and that is us. 


If we don’t start, it is going to be too late. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Are there any 
other questions? 


If not, Mr. Goodis, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee I would certainly like to thank you for 
a viewpoint which was refreshing,which was 
forthright and which was, perhaps not exact- 
ly the kind of a presentation we might have 
expected from an agency president. 


However, as has been apparent prior to 
your presentation and in your presentation 
this morning, you say what is on your own 
mind. 


I think the document you have prepared 
will be a valuable addition to our collection. 


Mr. Goodis: Thank you. 


The Chairman: Senators, we will adjourn 
until eleven o’clock. 


The Chairman: If I may call this session to 
order—we have received a brief from 
Maclean’s and Le Magazine Maclean. 


Seated on my immediate right is the pub- 
lisher of both magazines, Mr. Gerry Brander 
and seated on Mr. Brander’s immediate right 
is Mr. Ronald McEachern, who was here last 
week and who as you know, is the Executive 
Vice-President of Maclean-Hunter Ltd. 


On my immediate left is Mr. Peter Gzow- 
ski, who is the editor of Maclean’s Magazine 
and seated next to Mr. Gzowski is Mr. Jean 
Sisto, who is editor of Le Magazine Maclean. 

Mr. Brander, the brief was received some 
three weeks in advance in compliance with 
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our request. It has been circulated to the 
Senators. It has presumably been examined 
by them. 


We would like to have from you an opening 
oral statement which could take as much as 
fifteen minutes. It need not take that amount 
of time. You can explain, amplify or comment 
on your brief. By all means, you can talk on 
other matters which aren’t contained in your 
brief, and then we can turn to the questioning 
pericd. 

The questioning, as you know from having 
been here before, will be on the contents of 
your brief and on other matters. 


I understand you wish to use at least part 
of your fifteen minute opening oral state- 
ment to allow Mr. McEachern to say just a 
word of two in opening as well. 


Mr. Brander; Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Senators, ladies 
and gentlemen. As you know, I am F. G. 
Brander, publisher of Maclean’s Magazine 
and Le Magazine Maclean and with me today 
are Mr. Peter Gzowski, editor of Maclean’s 
and Mr. Jean Sisto, editor of Le Magazine 
Maclean. 


In addition, Mr. Ronald A. McEachern, 
executive Vice-President of Maclean-Hunter 
Ltd. is present as he has executive responsi- 
bility for Maclean-Hunter magazines. 


As you pointed out, Senator, I was privi- 
leged to be present as a spectator during the 
Maclean-Hunter appearance last week and 
am thus well aware that any basic questions 
concerning Maclean’s were discussed at that 
time and at some length. 


With respect to my own magazines, this 
hearing might be regarded as a continuation 
of that earlier appearance. 


We are here as a magazine group and hope 
to be helpful. 

I do not intend to take your time with a 
lengthy introduction or report detail which 
has already been delivered in our written 
presentation. 


However, I would emphasize that Maclean’s 
is a general magazine of large circulation. It 
is published in two editions, English and 
French. It’s editorial purpose is, very simply 
“For and about Canada”. It’s specialty is 
Canada. 


Both Maclean’s and Le Magazine Maclean 
have their own editorial staff. The editor of 


each magazine operates within his own 
editorial budget and decides suitable content 
for his particular magazine. 


Through the process of pratical and accept- 
able collaboration between editors, the 
editorial resources of the English edition are 
available to the French editor. Similarly, fea- 
‘tures developed by the French edition are 
available to the English editor. 


Each editor has a highly professional and 
appropriate staff. In addition to staff, the edi- 
tors use the service of free-lance writers, 
illustrators and photographers. 


You have heard some reference to the dif- 
ficulties encountered in the publishing of a 
profitable magazine in this country. While it 
has not been easy, I am proud to say that 
‘operating within the ground rules of the last 
decade, Maclean’s and Le Magazine Maclean 
have made considerable progress. 


Maclean’s has taken bold steps to meet the 
challenge of rising costs and _ increased 
competition. 


There have been major changes such as 
frequency, format and printing methods. We 
are constantly seeking more effective and 
‘economical processes and doing everything 
possible to publish viable magazines. 


Both readers and advertisers have applaud- 
ed our innovations. These magazines have 
taken initiative in developing profitable sub- 
sidiary activities through the sale of compati- 
ble books, records, maps, educational courses. 
These are sold through the magazine and 
through mail order lists. There is a wide 
response to books dealing with the Canadian 
Heritage. 


In particular, I would remind the Senators 
that Maclean-Hunter has continued to publish 
Maclean’s over the years because of the firm 
belief that at this time, perhaps more so than 
at any other time in our history, Canada 
needs a positive, unifying force which will 
help to hold this country together as one 
' strong nation. 


Maclean’s and Le Magazine Maclean are 
vital in this role. 


Mr. McEachern: Very briefly, may I bring 
back into perspective some facts and realities 
which may have become distorted and unreal 
in a recent hearing before this Committee. 


As the representative of Maclean-Hunter, I 
am very glad to hear of the high regard in 
which our big magazines are held and of the 
great things expected from them. 


Mass Media 
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May I bring back into your mind some of 
the things that have occurred in the past ten 
years. 


It was during the last decade that television 
got into its full stride as a colossal consumer 
of the viewer’s time and of the advertising 
dollar. During that period, a few of the better 
daily newspapers moved into the traditional 
role of the magazines as the interpreters and 
backgrounders on major public and social 
issues. 


During that period, tabloid magazine-style 
stuffers were introduced into weekend edi- 
tions of major daily newspapers across this 
country. 


These became very major consumers of 
available magazine advertising dollars. 


Now, all of those developments meant that 
our magazines lived in a completely new cli- 
mate. Our survival depended on our adapta- 
bility to change, on our readiness to change, 
and our success in making the right kind of 
change. 


The very large Canadian audiences were - 
rapidly moving towards new styles of life, 
new values, new tastes. Certainly, if we had 
continued to produce mass magazines of the 
kind we did ten years ago, they would have 
been irrelevant to all but a small and elderly 
group of people who like the realities of a 
Canada as it used to be. 


One test of how magazines cope with 
change and their success in doing so is circu- 
lation. For both Maclean’s and Chatelaine, 
circulations today are at least 50 per cent 
higher than they were five years ago. News- 
stand sales for both of them are about double 
what they were about five years ago. Both 
Maclean’s and Chatelaine now have French 
language counterparts, and those French lan- 
guage editions are by far the biggest Canadi- 
an circulation magazines in the Province of 
Quebec. 

It used to be difficult and expensive for our 
magazines to get and hold subscribers. For 
many long miserable years, our circulation 
expenses were greater than our circulation 
revenue. That is no longer the case. Now, we 
have a most agreeable circulation surplus and 
there are some big name publishers of mass 
circulation publications who very greatly 
envy us in this regard. 

So, by the hard test of the market place, 
the mass audiences for our magazines are 
giving us a very big vote of confidence—a 
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bigger vote of confidence than they have in a 
quarter century. 


A second point, the Canadian population 
has been getting younger. The proportion who 
can read has grown greatly in the younger 
ages and has declined in the older ages. 


Now, most certainly, our magazines are 
being created with younger people very much 
in mind. Of course, we want to interest the 
broad spectrum of Canadian life, the old, the 
middle-aged and the young, but a good deal 
of the reading content is designed specifically 
to serve the interests of the young. 


Ten years ago, it may have been that our 
magazines appealed too much to the older 
segment of our population and too much to 
those with leisure and a nineteenth century 
cast of mind, but we have very valid profes- 
sional and business reasons for taking the 
position that we must in carrying out our 
public responsibilities, have vitality and value 
for the young people of this country. 


They are our main audience for tomorrow 
and I think it is more important to have some 
good effects on the minds and hearts of young 
Canadians than it is to worry too much about 
the other Canadians. 


In doing so, I regret that some of our older 
readers may not be enraptured with some of 
our content but the fact is that the mass 
audiences for our big magazines approve and 
like the kind of magazine now being pro- 
duced better than they ever did before. 
Remember that our circulation figures for a 
country of Canada’s size are very large. 


Our editorial content has to be of interest 
and value to a very wide variety of people, 
not just a specialized few. 


My third and final point is this. Let no man 
impugn the strength and sincerity of our 
company’s concern for the welfare of the 
future of our country. 


I regret that the president of our company, 
and its chief shareholder, has been extremely 
ill and is not well enough to be here and speak 
to you himself about the matter that has 
come up. I may point out that he has not sold 
out. He is sticking around to cope with his 
problems. 


Our company has paid an extremely high 
price indeed, and I mean high price and a 
very large amount of dollars for i.s convic- 
tion that it has been performing a useful 
piece of public service in publishing a com- 
pletely Canadian mass magazine. 
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As I said when I appeared here a week ago, 
our big magazines went through an extremely 
painful period of readjustment created by 
television and other developments of the past 
ten years. Those new facts of life deeply 
affected every publisher in the western world. 


However, we are putting our money where 
our mouth is. The present financial position of 
our big magazines is much better than it was 
some years ago. Our economic health is 
improving, but so far, despite very inadequate 
earnings, it has been the deliberate decision 
of our President and Directors that we would 
continue these operations. The important 
reason for that decision is that we believe we 
have and do and will serve a useful public 
service in Canada. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
McEachern and Mr. Brander. 


I think Mr. Fortier, you have the first 
question. 


Mr. Fortier: I would like to direct it, Mr. 
Chairman, to Mr. Gzowski. 


Mr. Gzowski, why did you ask for the job? 


Mr. Gzowski: Because I think any journal- 
ist of any worth, in this country, aspires to 
the editorship of Maclean’s, which is Canada’s 
pre-eminent magazine, and I thought I could 
do it. 


Mr. Fortier: Tell us, Mr. Gzowski, back in 
October, 1964 you had some pretty harsh 
words to direct at Maclean’s magazine and its 
executive Vice-Président, Mr. Ronald A. 
McEachern, in the Canadian Forum. 


Mr. Gzowski: I thought they were mildly 
funny. 


Mr. Fortier: I enjoyed the article. 


You said, “The appointment of R. A. 
McEachern, as executive vice-president in 
charge of magazines was the beginning of the 
end”. Then you went on to say (I don’t think 
that’s funny)—you went on to say, ‘‘anyone 
who would have expected him to keep his 
hands off the editorial direction of Maclean’s 
would have been out of his mind. When the 
interference grew steadily more evident, Ken 
Lefolii felt there was implicit mistrust of his 
judgment. He resigned” followed by different 
people, including you. 

Then you concluded: “Probably our six 
resignations will help to make it a little 
better for a while than it might have been. 
But it can’t be as good as when they let the 
editors do the editing.” 


| 
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The Committee would like your comments 
on these particular extracts which are not 
entirely fair since I have taken them out of 
context, but we would like to hear from 
you. Are you doing the editing right now at 
Maclean’s, or is Mr. McEachern? 


Mr. Gzowski: I am doing it, Mr. Fortier and 
Senators. I am doing it within the bounds that 
are normally prescribed around the editorship 


of any publication. Perhaps they are broader 


at Maclean’s than they are anywhere else but 
in answer to your specific question, I am 
doing the editing. 


Mr. Fortier: What guarantees of editorial 
independence do you have that Mr. Temple- 
ton did not have or Mr. Lefolii did not have? 


Mr. Gzowski: Well, I have no contract and I 
have no great formal undertaking, to dismiss 
that possibility. 

Mr. McEachern, Mr. Brander, Mr. Hunter 
and other executives of Maclean’s and I sat 
down at some length and discussed both sides 
of what was a very complex and I might say, 
overpublicized difficulty between the editors 
of Macleans in the past and management in 
the past. 


This is a thing that I am always somewhat 
bemused by, the delight newspapers leap onto 
it with. 

We have discussed both sides of this, and I 
think we have reached a mutual understand- 
ing that the editor does the editing and the 
executive Vice-President does the executive 
Vice-Presidenting and the Publisher does the 
publishing. 

I think the strongest answer I can give, or 
the most meaningful answer I can give to 
what is implicit in your question is that in 
the time that I have been there as editor, 
since October, 1969, I have had no quarrels 
with Maclean-Hunter management and to my 
knowledge they have no quarrels with me. 
That is all that is important to me. 


_ The Chairman: Just a supplementary ques- 
tion, Mr. Fortier. 


When you say, Mr. Gzowski, that these 
things are over-publicized, have you not con- 
tributed substantially to that very pub icity 
with the article which appeared in the Forum 
and in particular, as I mentioned last week to 
Mr. McEachern when he was here, and your 
Friday night radio program on CBC, the night 
that Charles Templeton resigned? 
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I think you devoted the entire—almost an 
hours: 4 


Mr. Gzowski: Not quite. 
The Chairman: Certainly, fifty minutes. 


Mr. Gzowski: No, I think around fifteen or 
twenty, but it may have seemed like an hour 
to many people who were listening. 


Senator, if your idea of contributing to 
wide coverage is writing an article for the 
Canadian Forum, six months after the fact, it 
differs somewhat from mine. 


I wrote the piece in the Forum, actually in 
some sort of reaction to the vast amount of 
publicity that had been given in the daily 
press and in Time Magazine, where I felt the 
issues were not understood and at some point 
I wanted it, for my sake and for the other 
people who were involved, to be written as 
we saw it (as the editors saw it) and the 
Forum seemed a good place to put it on 
record. I didn’t get any money for this or 
anything. 


The Chairman: 
program? 


How about the CBC 


Mr. Gzowski: The CBC program, Temple- 
ton’s resignation was an issue of the day and 
the CBC program on which I was then work- 
ing, and still work, attempts to deal with 
issues of the day. 


We examined it and I interviewed Mr. 
McEachern publicly, and Mr. Templeton pub- 
licly, but that program runs for six hours, 
Senator, and we devoted certainly less than 
half an hour to it, so I don’t think we are 
playing it up as much as some others. 


I’m delighted that you listened to that. 


The Chairman: I listen to it every week. I 
think it’s a very good program, very timely 
and very topical, but I thought you leapt on 
that particular incident rather quickly. I was 
delighted that you did. It was a very enjoy- 
able piece of radio broadcasting. 


Mr. Fortier: Did Mr. Templeton, in your 
opinion, over-emphasize his reasons for his 
resignation last September? 


Mr. Gzowski: One man’s over-emphasis is 
another man’s rational act, but not to dodge 
your question, I would consider that sending 
carbon copies of one’s letter of resignation for 
release at a specific date might be—is some 
kind of over-emphasis, yes. It is a curious 
way to behave. 
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Mr. Fortier: You re a professional journal- 
ist, and a very good one in Canada. You knew 
of Mr. Templeton’s differences. You lived 
through some difficult times at Maclean’s 
prior to leaving with Ken Le Folii and others 
in 1964. 


Did you ask for any assurances from man- 
agement when you sought the position of edi- 
tor-in-chief of Maclean’s Magazine, and if so, 
did you receive them? 


Did you ask for any assurance of editorial 
independence, call it what you want to, you 
know what I mean? 


Mr. Gzowski: Yes, I think the best answer 
is that we discussed it at some length and I 
think they knew my position which had not 
been a secret one, because of radio programs 
and the Canadian Forum. I certainly knew 
theirs. We weren’t dealing with strangers. 


We had long discussions, but they were 
more informal than would be implied by 
asking for assurances and things. 


I think the air had been cleared substantial- 
ly by events of that unfortunate time. I think 
that perhaps things were redefined slightly. 


Mr. Fortier: I think these questions are 
very important from the point of view of 
your readers. Your readers are aware of as 
we say, Mr. Templeton’s well-publicized rea- 
sons for resigning and also the Lefolii inci- 
dent of some six years ago, so this is why I 
ask them. 


Hence this one. Were you told, Mr. Gzow- 
ski, “Whatever may have happened in the 
past, it won’t happen again because we are 
changing this or I am changing that or I am 
not overseeing this anymore’? 


Mr. Gzowski: I think any answer I give you 
will sound woolly because there is no formal 
assurance of that kind, but implicitly I think 
there is a sense of redefinition of function. 


I am obviously answering these questions 
with some awkwardness... 


The Chairman: I think you are answering 
them very well. 


Mr. Gzowski: Well, I feel I am answering 
them with some awkwardness because we are 
talking about a specific situation which in my 
opinion has been resolved eminently satisfac- 
torily, so to try to draw some general conclu- 
sicns out of them provides some kind of awk- 
wardness, I think. 


To me, there is one central issue. Am I the 
editor of Maclean’s or am I not? 
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Fortier: Are you? 
Gzowski: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you free to pursue in 
depth any topic which in your editorial 
wisdom you feel may be of interest to your 
readers, and I do stress the “any”. 


Mr. Gzowski: I would think so. 


Let me back up or return to “Am I the 
editor”. Mr. McEachern was asked that—you 
are very good at reading from other maga- 
zines to people—and he was asked about the 
“editor-in-chief” in Time and my understand- 
ing of his answer, with wich I don’t agree at 
all, is that to some extent he is the “editor-in- 
chief”. We don’t have anyone called that on 
the masthead. He is the executive vice-presi- 
dent. 


Decisions that I make are obviously 
answerable through him to management of 
Maclean-Hunter. 


I am not free to put my wife’s banners— 
you know, to do things that are reprehensible 
by common standards of journalism, but I 
think that Mr. McEachern and I understand 
standards of journalism and pretty well gen- 
erally the same terms. 


Maclean-Hunter and I do, the same way. 


So, am I totally free? I am certainly as free 
as any other editor I know and substantially 
more than most. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you as free as Robert Ful- 
ford is, to use four-letter words if you see fit? 


Mr. Gzowski: I don’t know, because I don’t 
think they would be fitting in Maclean’s, 
although I’m one of the people that has used 
them in Saturday Night, as a matter of fact. 
They are kind of fun to write. 


Mr. Fortier: And to say? 
Mr. Gzowski; And to say. 


Mr. Fortier: Given the appeal that Mr. 
McEachern has underlined earlier in his oral 
remarks to the youth of today and given the 
emergence of what you have referred to as 
underground newspapers, hippie press and so 
on, do you feel that Maclean’s Magazine has a 
role to play in Canada for readers of the 
Georgia Strait and Logos? 


Mr. Gzowski: Yes, I certainly feel it has. I 
hope it has. If I felt free to occupy an hour of 
your time to describe the magazine’s job, that 
would be one of them. 


Mass Media 


The Chairman: Take five minutes. 


_ Mr. Gzowski: Well, I think it is very impor- 

tant and Macleans is one of the central 
‘places to do it—to provide a kind of bridge 
between, if you like, the establishment, (a 
word that has been tossed around here this 
morning and probably will be throughout 
your hearing, as it has been before, but I am 
not prepared to define it and I wonder if 
other users of it are) on the one hand, for the 
sake of a better word, the establishment, and 
on the other hand, for the sake of a better 
word, the hippies. The disenfranchised is a 
more satisfactory one. 


I would hope that Macleans Magazine 
would provide a kind of meeting place for the 
ideas that they hold in common This is one of 
the things that we have instituted in the 
magazine very recently. We have a guy writ- 
ing under one section whom we call “our 
token radical” and I am happy with that 
choice of words because we are not saying 
that we endorse Bob Bossin’s point of view, 
-which we feel is worth listening to and we 
feel that the other end of the spectrum is 

equally worth listening to. We hope that in 
Macleans, which is a magazine which takes 

its contents seriously, and I hope publishes 

them responsiktily, that we can provide a 
meeting place for both sides of the over- 
| Cliche-ed “generation gap” or whatever it is. 


| §o, I think Macleans has an enormous role, 
among other things, to get through to young 
people and say that older people have some- 
‘thing worth while to say to them, as I feel 
that it has a role in getting through to older 
People and saying tht the disenfranchised, the 
young, the angry, the hippies, or whatever, 
the love children are not totally the 
unwashed, stupid, illiterate people that they 


are often regarded as being. 


Mr. Fortier: Have these people been 
neglected in the daily press of Canada? 


| Mr. Gzowski: Well, in one sense, I think 
‘they have been neglected in that nobody 
‘takes them very seriously but in another 
sense they have been highly underneglected. 


_ Certainly, every mal-adventure they get 
into is over-reported by everyone and people 
have an unfortunate image of them, but I 
think people get—Mr. Goodis in his earlier 
comments certainly got onto one track here— 
that all too often their views are filtered 
‘through the minds of reporters, who, not 
| through any establishmentarian fault of their 
| a but just because they are human and 
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fallible as anyone else, don’t really explain 
the young people’s point of view; so I think 
they are neglected in that sense if you want 
to make a generalization. 


Mr. Fortier: In recent issues of Maclean’s 
you seem to have discontinued editorials, and 
I am reminded of a section in your brief. 


The brief speaks of the ‘““magazine’s special 
function to interpret Canada to Canadians.” 


Given this discontinuation of editorials in 
the last few issues, has there not been materi- 
al for editorial comment? Is there nothing to 
say? Can you explain it to the Committee? 


Mr. Gzowski: Yes, there has been a great 
deal to say, but I have not chosen to say it as 
editor. 


I think the editorial in a monthly magazine 
is a fairly curious, and I would say, disap- 
pearing fact of journalistic life. It is the 
engraved tablet being issued from on high, 
once a month. 


As editor, I do not feel blessed with special 
wisdom on the fourteenth day of every 
month, when I can issue a dictum of interest 
to four million readers. 


What I have attempted to replace that offi- 
cial editorial with, is a kind of forum, which 
we have labeled “In our view and yous”, and 
I am suggesting by that, that we endorse 
some of the views, many of them written by 
our own staff. 


If I do meet a burning bush on my way 
down to University and Dundas some morn- 
ing, I would be delighted to contribute to that 
forum myself and sign it, but the unsigned 
editorial as the great, revealed truth is slight- 
ly passe in the kind of journalism that I am 
interested in. I am just not that interested in 
my own editorial ideas. 

The second point, if I may just dwell on it 
a moment, I think that many parts of the 
magazine that we are attempting to put out 
are fulfilling in a different way the original 
function of the editorial. 


We did a whole takeout in “Canada 
Report”—we called it “The heartening surge 
of a new Canadian nationalism”. At the top of 
that in display type, we said (I can’t quote it) 
but we said to the effect that we happened to 
endorse this as a magazine. We endorse it 
very strongly. 

Now, this was six pages which I think is a 
certain kind of editorial. We said, we want to 
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fan the flames of this nationalism. We believe 
in it, but it happens that I wasn’t a contribu- 
tor. Other peopie had better things to say 
about that than I did. 


Mr. Fortier: I would like to direct some 
questions to Mr. Sisto. 


The Chairman: Yes, I should perhaps alert 
the Senators that this prokably will be in 
French and we have simultaneous interpreta- 
tion, if you wish. 


Mr. Fortier: That 
announcement. 


is why I made the 


The Chairman: Thank you, yes. 


[Translation] 

Mr. Fortier: Mr. Sisto, you have been with 
Le Magazine Maclean since the end of 1969, 
have you not? You heard the comments 
exchanged earlier between your colleague, 
Mr. Gzowski, and myself. To what extent are 
you in Montreal dependent on the head office 
in Toronto? 


Mr. Jean Sisto, Editor, Le Magazine 
Maclean: I think I am dependent in the same 
way as he. Tnat is, I am editor-in-chief of the 
magazine; as far as its editorial content is 
concerned, I have the last word. So far, at 
least, I have never had a problem in that 
area. 


Mr. Fortier: You haven’t had one? 
Mr. Sisto: No. 


Mr. Fortier: I remember that in late 1960 
and early 1961, when Le Magazine Maclean 
was launched, it was the company’s intention 
that it should be an original magazine with 
its own articles and editorials, etc. You doubt- 
less recall the subsequent incident in the fall 
of 1969, when the other Mr. Cardinal, as I call 
him, left Le Magazine Maclean for reasons 
that were very well publicized at the time. 
That is, they had been asked to make Le 
Magazine Maclean a simple translation, for 
all practical purposes, of Maclean’s Magazine. 
When you agreed to become editor-in-chief, 
Mr. Sis.o, did you ask yourself for any assur- 
ance regarding your editorial independence? 
Did you request that Le Magazine Maclean 
should not be a mere translation of Macleans 
Magazine? 

Mr. Sisto: That is what I requested. That 
was the first point to be discussed. The result 


was an editorial signed by Mr. Brander in the 
January issue which, of course for that issue, 
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there was no one else left to do it. So it is 
obviously a translation. He says that the 
magazine will not be a translation, and there 
is no question of it. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you...perhaps this is a 
question I should ask Mr. Brander. But do 
you know why this policy of September, 1969, 
was radically revised a few months later? Do 
you wish to answer or...? 


Mr. Sisto: No, I would prefer him to 
answer. I was not there at the time... 


[Text] 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Brander, my question to 
Mr. Sisto, which he readily says should be 
directed to you was, how do you explain this 
change in policy from September, 1969 until 
the time that Mr. Sisto joined Le Magazine 
Maclean? 


Briefly, it was announced in September, 
1969 that Le Magazine Maclean would be, to 
all intents and purposes, a French translation 
of Maclean’s and Mr. Sisto says that he 
agreed to become editor-in-chief of Le Maga- 
zine Maclean on condition that it be anything 
but that. How do you explain this change 
over a period of a very few months? What 
led to the one decision, and then what led to 
the second? 


Mr. Brander: There never was an 
announcement that Le Magazine would 
become a translation in French of the Eng- 
lish. This was an incorrect assumption that 
was widely distributed and misquoted. It was 
certainly attributed to Monsieur Cardinal in 
the general press, and in the Province of 
Quebec. On the point of Mr. Cardinal’s state- 
ment or feeling, I can only say this, that ina 
general review of our operations, which took 
place last year in a quite customary fashion, 
we reviewed some of our original objectives 
for the magazines, both French and English. 


We reminded ourselves that very rarely, if 
ever, in the past year had there been adapta- 
tions, not translations, from the English into 
French for Le Magazine Maclean and at that 
time the group of editors, both French and 
English, sat down together and agreed that 
there were some topics where basic research 
and data could be shared usefully and there 
were some articles which were quite appro- 
priate for both audiences and the question 
was put, in assessing our role for the forth- 
coming year and forthcoming month and in 
looking at some of our expenditures and our 
general operations, could we not move more 
closely together. 
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This was the suggestion put to Mr. Cardi- 


| nal. It was never finalized. It was never dis- 
cussed past this point and in an unfortunate 


set of circumstances, Mr. Cardinal rather 
quickly stated, I think in an impromptu fash- 


ion, that Le Magazine Maclean in future was 


to be a translation in major part, but not in 


whole, of Maclean’s. That is a statement that 


I think he later regretted and I think in one 
form or another has later retracted. 


Mr. Fortier: This sort of prise de conscience 
or realization which was expressed to Mr. 
Cardinal and which led to his departure 
together with that of very well-known mem- 
bers of his team, has it changed at all? 


Mr. Brander: Has the operation of the 
magazine changed at all from the operation, 


‘as it existed during Mr. Cardinal’s editorship 


and, let us say, previous editors? 
Mr. Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Brender: The editorial performance of 
Le Magazine Maclean today is exactly as it 


was established in the beginning, some ten 


years ago, where, subject to the editor’s deci- 
sion, material is adapted from the English 
magazine into the French and vice versa, so 
that you will have an issue of Le Magazine 
Maclean, such as the current issue, when 
there will be perhaps one or two articles 


which began, if you like, in the English copy 


which had been adapted into French. 


Generally speaking, the content of this 
issue and subsequent earlier issues is original. 


This is a two-way street, and as I said in 
my opening remarks, this is the choice of the 
editor. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Gzowski, when was the 
last time—I realize you have only been there 


for a short time—but has there been an 


instance in recent months since you have 
been editor of Maclean’s, where you have 
used an article which appeared first in Le 
Magazine. 


_ Mr. Gzowski: Nothing that has been pub- 
lished yet—there is one scheduled. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Sisto, to what extent do 
you co-operate with Mr. Gzowski, for 


- example? 


Mr. Sisto: First of all, we... 


Mr. Fortier: Or vice versa? 


_- Mr. Sisto: First of all, we have monthly 


meetings to determine what line we shall 
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take, what we might work on together, what 
he might use of what I am able to produce, 
and vice versa. This kind of co-operation is 
difficult, of course, because it has never been 
done before. 


Mr. Fortier: This was not done in the past? 


Mr. Sisto: Not to my knowledge. We are 
really looking for ways of co-operating more 
and more closely on subjects that are of 
interest both to English Canada and to 
French Canada; there is an example in our 
May issue, which contains a rather sensation- 
al article on the danger inherent in Canada’s 
selling her water to the United States. I felt it 
as a very important article, as much for 
Quebec as for Ontario and Alberta. So we ran 
it. 

Mr. Fortier: When you decide to run an 
article like that, do you have to ask some- 
one’s permission? 


Mr. Sisto: Absolutely not. When we arrive 
at these monthly meetings with Mr. Brander 
and Mr. McEachern, we tell them what we 
are going to have in our next two or three 
issues. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you satisfied, do you 
endorse—when I say “you”, I include you and 
your staff in the term—do you endorse the 
aims set out in your brief, the brief from 
Maclean’s Magazine. 

“Vaclean’s is for and about Canada”. 
Then its specialty is Canada and it should 
be a unifying force to keep the country 
together.” 


Mr. Gzowski: Its specialty is Canada. 


Mr. Fortier: Do all the members of your 


staff endorse that learned statement of 
principle? 
Mr. Sisto: I would be very surprised. 
Mr. Fortier: Do you feel called upon to 


acquaint yourself with the political opinions 
of your editorial assistants, contributors, etc.? 


Mr. Sisto: No. 
Mr. Fortier: No? 


Mr. Sisto: What I try to assess is the work 
they do for me; I don’t concern myself with 
their political ideas. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you received any direc- 
tives from Toronto on this subject? 


Mr. Sisto: None. 
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Mr. Fortier: None. Do you think—with 
regard to that passage in the company’s 
brief—do you think that it is one of the 
responsibilities of Le Magazine Maclean to 
encourage the survival of Canada in her 
present form? 


Mr. Sisto: I believe that our duty, as the 
staff of the magazine, is to reflect Quebec 
society. Whether the reflection leads us 
towards a united Canada or not will be decid- 
ed by the people. I personally have no special 
mission to defend Canada. I try to publish a 
range of opinions so that people may make up 
their own minds, but I have no _ special 
mission, nor have I undertaken one. 


Mr. Fortier: For example, in your Febru- 
ary, 1970, issue, there is a Gilles Lesage inter- 
view with Jéréme Proulx. If Mr. Flamand, 
say, finally decided to become a Créditiste as 
well, would you send one of your correspond- 
ents to meet him and get an interview like 
that? 


Mr. Sisto: Probably, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: And if Mr. Wagner decided to 
join the Union Nationale, in order to cover 
the story—to what extent, you say that you 
are trying to present your readers with a 
reflection of Quebec society—a statement I 
can but endorse. To what extent do you think 
Le Magazine Maclean provides its readers 
with a reflection of Canadian society? I do not 
want you to turn to your right before 
answering. 


Mr. Gzowski: That is not his right, Sir. 


Mr. Sisto: To be accurate, I do not know. 
From what I am able to deduce, English 
Canada is also in search of an identity, and it 
certainly helps it to find one. From English 
Canadians I know, from my own experience 
and from what I read, I believe it is certainly 
a problem in English Canada, to find a reason 
for Canada’s existence. 


Mr. Fortier: Does Mr. Gzowski—I am going 
to ask him the question in a moment. Does 
Mr. Gzowski depend on you for articles on 
Quebec, or does he have his own staff? Per- 
haps I should ask him? 


Mr. Sisto: “Depend” is not the word. I think 
it is precisely in this area that collaboration 
would take place. 


Mr. Fortier: Does this collaboration exist, 
Mr. Gzowski? 
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Mr. Gzowski: Collaboration in the sense 
that we discuss them—but they are not 
assigned from Toronto. 


Mr. Fortier: If you are pursuing a certain 
topic, a certain subject, and if you would like 
a French point of view...a Quebec point of 
view...do you go to your colleague, or would 
you send a member of your Toronto team to 
Quebec? 


Does collabraotion go to that extent that 
you would ask, for example, Mr. Sisto, would 
you please get me an article on this or would 
you please... 


Mr. Gzowski: Well, no, I would not call that 
collaboration. I would call that direction, and 
he is running a magazine and we are running 
a magazine, but there are many plces where 
they would fit together nd the collaboration 
is the important word. 


We might very well have an = article 
on...the one on water that Jean mentioned 
was done previouly to his incumbency, but,in 
a case like that, if we wanted a Quebec 
file, because we knew he was going to use it, 
we might very well ask him if he could possi- 
bly supply us with something there rather 
than using an independent stringer of our 
own. 


The one sense that it would be wrong is 
that we don’t issue any orders or ask for 
things in that sense. It is all by agreement. It 
is consensus. 


Mr. Fortier: In Quebec, Mr. Sisto, whom do 
you regard, which medium do you regard as 
the competitor of Le Magazine Maclean? 


Mr. Sisto: Probably, Réalité. 


Mr. Fortier: Réalité. Is Sept Jours a major 
competitor for you? 


Mr. Sisto: No. 
Mr. Fortier; Are there any others? 
Mr. Sisto: Monthly magazines, no. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you regard television as a 
competitor? 


Mr. Sisto: Of course, there are the CBC 
public affairs programme, after all, as well as 
the supplements produced each week by Le 
Devoir and La Presse and, to some extent, the 
Montreal Star, which also has some French 
Canadians among its readers. 


Mr. Fortier: A supplementary question for 
Mr. Sisto, Mr. Chairman. We have heard 


Senator Everett and Mr. Gzowski discussing 
the difficulties faced by a daily paper in 
becoming established in a community where 
there are other papers already in operation. 
You were with La Presse for nine years, and 
during those nine years, the Nouveau Journal 
experiment took place; as you know, it had 
not $450,000, but millions of dollars, and it 
only lasted four, five or six months. Then 
there was Pierre Péladeau’s Le Journal de 
Montréal, which became established in a 
short time...a circulation of 40 or 50,000 
copies, I think it is...and which is still being 
published. How do you explain the fact that 
in Montreal, the Nouveau Journal, with all 
‘the money at its disposal, did not succeed,and 
Pierre Péladeau did succeed with Le Journal 
de Montréal? 

Mr. Sisto: I think it was really because of 
their respective production costs. When the 
Nouveau Journal ceased publication, its circu- 
lation was about 40 or 50,000 copies. Obvious- 
ly, if their costs had been the same as those of 
Le Journal de Montréal, they would have 
kept going too. Le Journal de Montréal is 
produced using fairly slender resources, while 
the staff of the Nouveau Journal was ‘almost 
as large as that of La Presse. 


Mr. Fortier: You think they aimed too high 
to begin with? 


Mr. Sisto: Aimed too high to begin with, 
yes. Or again, they would have needed 
enough money to keep going for some years 
before the paper became self-supporting. 


Mr. Fortier: How do you explain the Le 
Journal de Montréal phenomenon? It is one of 
the few instances in Canada, not just in 
Montreal, in which someone has managed to 
bring out a newspaper in competition with 
other well-established papers, and done so 
with such success. 


Mr. Sisto: Well for one thing, Le Journal de 
Montréal was helped somewhat by the fact 
that La Presse did not appear for a period of 
seven months. 


Mr. Fortier: 
momentum. 


That gave them some 


Mz. Sisto: Secondly, a newspaper published 
by a conglomerate, as it were...they already 
have the printing facilities, and a good 
number of journalists working for the 36 
Papers in the chain. So their production costs, 
for one thing were certainly nothing like those 
of the Nouveau Journal or La Presse, or 
even Montréal-Matin. 
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Mr. Fortier: There are no other definitive 
explanations you could offer us? 


Mr. Sisto: A probable explanation is that 
there was a market for a newspaper of that 
kind, with news highlights, court news... 


Mr. Fortier: Sport? 
Mr. Sisto: Sports. 


Mr. Fortier: However, with regard to news 
highlights, court news and sports, it seems to 
me that Montréal-Matin, which is in direct 
competition with Le Journal de Montréal, 
covers them fairly well, after all? 


Mr. Sisto: I agree with you completely. I 
don’t fully understand it myself. I really 
wonder why it is that Le Journal de Montréal 
is still coming out. 


Mr. Fortier: An interesting phenomenon. 


Who is your main competitor, Mr. Gzowski, 
in Canada? 


Mr. Gzowski: 


Mr. Fortier: Let’s look at it from the reader 
point of view. 


Mr. Gzowski: 


Competitor in what sense? 


Oh, my God—the world. 


Mr. Fortier: Your main competitor—given 
the products that you are offering for sale to 
Canadians. 


Mr. Gzowski: The reader’s attention? 
Mr. 


Mr. Gzowski: I don’t know. You almost 
have to boil it down to an article because we 
are a spectrum... 


Fortier: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: As a package. 


Mr. Gzowski: As a package for the reader’s 
time, I just don’t think I can answer that. An 
easy answer might be Time, but they are a 
weekly news magazine—an American weekly 
news magazine. 


Mr. Fortier: You don’t consider Time 
Magazine published in Canada as a Canadian 
magazine? 


Mr. Gzowski: It has a few Canadian pages. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you term it a Canadian 
magazine? 


Mr. Gzowski: I would term it a Canadian 
edition of an American magazine. 
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Mr. Fortier: Senator O’Leary, yesterday, 
when he appeared before this Committee, had 
this to say, and I am reading from the Globe 
and Mail report which I think is quite 
accurate. 


Mr. Gzowski: About Time being the best 
magazine in Canada? 


Mr. Fortier: That’s right. I want to get— 
“T am not sure that Time magazine is not the 
best Canadian magazine we have’. Would you 
care to comment on that? 


Mr. Gzowski: Just before I do, I wonder if 
you would care to read where Senator O’Lea- 
ry said that Macleans has gotten very much 
better in the last couple of months, if you are 
going to read from Senator O’Leary. 


Mr. Fortier: We will come to that in a 
moment. 


Mr. Gzowski: I think that Senator O’Leary 
was right on the one I just quoted and I 
suggest he is wrong on the other one, much as 
I respect Senator O’Leary. 


Mr. Fortier: Are you in a competitive posi- 
tion—is Macleans Magazine in a competi- 
tive position vis-a-vis Time Magazine? 


Mr. Gzowski: That is why I asked you in 
what sense—if you are talking about the 
reader’s time, I would say, sure. We are in 
competition with numbers and numbers of 
other things from television to the supple- 
ments to the daily newspapers, to American 
magazines. Sports Illustrated competes with 
us when we have a good hockey piece, so I 
don’t think... 


Mr. Fortier: All special interest magazines 
as opposed general interest magazines? 


Mr. Gzowski: Well, I think we are a special 
interest magazine. 


Mr. Fortier: Your special interest being 
Canada? 


Mr. Gzowski: Yes, it is a very important 
concept. 


Mr. 
notion. 


Fortier: Canada is a very general 


Mr. Gzowski: Sports are a pretty general- 
ized idea too, but people put out specialized 
magazines about that. Television is pretty 
general, too, and so on. I think Canada is a lot 
more definable than some of those. 
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Mr. Fortier: Do you think that Time has an 
edge over Macleans in seeking out readers 
and advertisers. Let’s lump them together, 
and if so, why? 


Mr. Gzowski: First of all, let us not lump 
them together. I think it has an edge in seek- 
ing out readers for a news magazine because 
it is faster and it has the resources of an 
enormous world-wide network behind it, and 
whatever one thinks of Time Magazine, it is 
extremely good at what it does. 


One of the things I don’t think it does very 
well is be a Canadian magazine but it is a 
very good weekly news magazine and getting 
better. It is getting almost as good as News- 
week. We are not a news magazine, sO we are 
not competing with them. 


As for advertising dollars, we are into 
another argument... 


Mr. Fortier: Should Newsweek be given the 
same privileges which Time and Reader’s 
Digest were given by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, as it is such a good magazine? 


Mr. Gzowski: Please, no, Mr. Fortier, Sena- 
tors, and Senator Davey. 


The Chairman: I was going to ask Mr. 
Gzowski a supplementary question. 

Would you comment as an editor on the 
Canadian section of Time? 


Mr. Gzowski: May I comment on it as a 
reader? 


The Chairman: Of course, yes. 


Mr. Gzowski: Because, editorially I think 
they do very well. 


The Chairman: As a reader, then. 


Mr. Gzowksi: I don’t read Time for the 
Canadian content, and I doubt if very many 
people do. I read Time for many other things 
but I can get by without their coverage of the 
Canadian news. 


Editorially, I respect it, but there are sever- 
al magazines in the world I respect but don’t 
find it necessary to read. 


The Chairman: You don’t think that the 
Canadian news section of Time sometimes 
puts certain Canadian events into the kind of 
perspective which is lacking in the daily 
newspapers. 


Mr. Gzowski: Oh, I think it occasionally 
does. It puts them into perspective but I live 
in Toronto, which is extremely well served by 
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a daily press and which does put things into 
perspective and I very seldom learn anything, 
or get a special perspective, to use your 
words, Senator, from Time Magazine. 


_ I think they do a fine job, but in four pages, 
I wouldn’t attempt to cover Canada every 
week, or five, or six pages. 


' Mr. Fortier: Why is there not a magazine 
that attempts to cover Canada every week. 
Why is there not a_ national Cnadian 
magazine. 


Mr. Gzowski: There is a Canadian national 
' magazine. 


_ Mr. Fortier: But not published every week. 


Mr. Gzowski: No, I think the economics are 
simply against it. 


As someone who have spent some time 


looking at budgets of possible magazines as 
‘well as some extant ones, I would not attempt 
under current conditions to start a Canadian 
“news magazine, nor would I invest in one. 


Mr. Fortier: With your feel, and your deep 


‘sense of journalism, is thre a need for a 
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weekly Canadian magazine, if the economic 
problems could be settled? 


Mr. Gzowski: It would not hurt. I don’t feel 
my keen—and what was the other flattering 
adjective—I do not feel a great, crying need 


for it, but it would be a very useful supple- 


ment to what is going on now. If one existed, 
I would be very happy to see one exist. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Brander, at the end of 
your brief, you say 


“In our view, Canada needs more nation- 
al periodicals as well as the encourage- 
ment of those presently published.” 


Would you please explain what you mean 
by this, “encouragement of those presently 
published”. 


Mr. Brander: I don’t mean anything specific 
in the sense of making precise recommenda- 


tions or asking for anything that we don’t 


have. I suggest that the best way that maga- 
iznes that operate in Canada today can be 


encouraged is to understand them, be inter- 


ested in them, and then leave them alone to 


_ pursue their own destiny—nothing more than 


} 


that. 


Mr. Fortier: The sentence certainly lends 
itself to more than what you have just said, 
but you are repeating what you said last 
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week, Mclean-Hunter is not asking for 
anything. 


Mr. Brander: No, I deplore a general indif- 
ference sometimes to what good magazines 
are accomplishing and as a generality some- 
times, to me, there is appalling igorance, if 
you will, of some of the content of our issues. 


In my own case, even today at these hear- 
ings, there have been some general sweeping 
statements that the press does this, or doesn’t 
do that—usually, it doesn’t do that.... 


So often, these things are being done, so i 
just suggest that there should be a genuine 
interest, to whatever degree possible and rea- 
sonable in the work that we are doing and 
seeking to do, and in that sense, there is a 
kind of vitality and background and environ- 
ment of encouragement. 


Mr. Fortier: I think you would admit, as a 
publisher, that Maclean’s Magazine is in com- 
petition with Time Magazine. 


Mr. Brander: Very definitely. 


Mr. Fortier: Do you feel that you are bat- 
tling against uneven odds? 


Mr. Brander: To some degree. 
Mr. Fortier: What are they? 


Mr. Brander: Well, I think it is only fair to 
state that Time Magazine has resources and 
money which are not possible for Maclean’s 
Magazine, operating within these markets and 
in the practical sense, Time (Canada), if they 
wish to do so can outspend us and to some 
degree, outmaneuver us in the practical fields 
of advertising sales or promotion. 


I think this is a realistic and a practical 
disadvantage which would be untruthful not 
to recognize. 


Senator Everett: Do they outspend you on 
promotion? 2 


Mr. Brander: My impression is they do, but 
I don’t have the figures. 


Senator Everett: Is it your impression that 
it is by a large amount? 


Mr. Brander: I would think there is a rea- 
sonable difference. 


Senator Smith: Does Time Magazine adver- 
tise in your magazine? 


Mr. Brander: Very rarely—they have occa- 
sionally a center-page, perhaps on some sep- 
cial book or service, yes. 
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Senator Smith: We saw an ad just the other 
day that appeared in Saturday Night. I was 
just wondering if that was common practice 
to patronize all the competitors of Time. 


Mr. Brander: I would be quick to say that I 
don’t think Time Magazine is patronizing any 
magazine. 


Senator Smith: They are getting value for 
the money they spend. 


The Chairman: Why would they have a 
monthly full page in Saturday Night and not 
in Maclean’s? I am sure as an advertising 
medium, Maclean’s can stand up to Saturday 
Night. 


Mr. Brander: I don’t know. I think you 
should ask Time Magazine and Saturday 
Night. 


The Chairman: Well, we have asked Satur- 
day Night and we will certainly be asking 
Time Magazine. Have you gone after that 
particular campaign—or your salesmen? 


Mr. Brander: Not to my knowledge. 


Senator Everett: While we are on that sub- 
ject, do you feel that under the O’Leary 
Report it would have been better if Time and 
Reader’s Digest had been treated as American 
magazines? 


' Mr. Brander: My view on that question is, I 
think, similar to views you have heard 
expressed and I have heard them expressed. 


At the time of the O’Leary Commission, I 
was one of the concerned individuals of the 
future of magazinzes in Canada but I came 
eventually to the, I think, pragmatic conclu- 
sion that any effective operation of a maga- 
zine industry in this country required a 
number of magazines, and that we would 
have been in a more difficult position without 
both Time and -Reader’s Digest. 


Senator Everett: Do you still feel that way? 
Mr. Brander: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages that you were talking about? 


Mr. Brander: Yes. 


Senator Everett: Do I take it that your 
complaint about Time is the amount of pro- 
motional budget that they are able to spend 
and not the whole cost of the editorial 
content? 
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Mr. Brander: I don’t think, Senator, I am 
complaining. I am just stating a fact of life. It 
is the environment. The question is, do we 
have any difficulties. There are competitive 
differences we have to recognize. So I take 
this as one other competitive problem. We 
have other competitive problems with other 
media. 


The root source of the additional funds and 
the availability, certainly stems back to a dif- 
ferent kind of an operation and here again, in 
any operation of a parent magazine there are 
savings which are just not there for anyone 
producing an entirely original magazine, so 
the two are related, yes. 


Senator Evereti: But you don’t think any- 
thing should be done to change that situation? 


Mr. Brander: I just don’t feel there is any- 
thing that can be done or will be done. 


Senator Everett: We are interested in, not 
your frustrations, but your feelings. Do you 
think anything should be done? 


Mr. Brander: I don’t think so. 


The Chairman: Can I just ask a_ sup- 
plementary question? 


Since 1960 Time’s advertising revenue has 
doubled. Yours has in fact, decreased. Is there 
any reason to think that that trend will 
change, or in ten more years are they going 
to double again and yours will be down still 
further? 


Mr. Brander: Well, we are not doing that 
badly. Actually, last year our revenues were 
up over the previous year, and if you look at 
the cycle over a number of years, we did go 
down for a while. We also introduced our 
French magazine. If one takes the figures 
today, I think you will find we are back 
where we were a few years ago and we are 
moving ahead. I think that over the long 
term, with the normal ups-and-downs of the 
business, that Maclean’s and Le Magazine 
Maclean can both continue to make progress. 


Whether or not we can make the rate of 
progress that I think it is likely that Time 
Magazine will continue to make is an open 
question. 


I just don’t know. 


I do think this, that the size of the market 
in Canada is only so large but I do think 
some of the growth and some of their present 
advertising content is generated in part by 


) 
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-the fact that they are an international ad- 
vertising. medium. 


The Chairman: This is Time you are talk- 
ing about? 


_ Mr. Brander: Yes, and the Digest, too. 


| The Chairman: We don’t want to talk end- 
lessly about this same question that Senator 
Everett has brought up but I thought I detect- 
ed in one of your answers, a few minutes ago, 
almost a note of despair. You seem to say, 
nothing will be done so what is the point of 
' discussing it. Is that your position? Do you 
' think if anything could be done, should it be? 


Mr. Brander: I just think that the elimina- 
tion, if you will, of the Canadian edition of 
Time and Reader’s Digest at the present time, 
is an impractical and unwise step that will 
_ harm the magazine industry as it exists in 
Canada, and as part of that harmful effect, 


| 
| 
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) that Maclean’s and Le Magazine Maclean will 
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| be worse off. 


_ The Chairman: But what about Mr. For- 
_ tier’s question put earlier to Mr. Gzowski. Mr. 
_ Gzowski said he prefers Newsweek to Time. 
“Why don’t we allow Newsweek to come in 
here with a Canadian edition and give Time 
» some additional competition. Would you be in 
' favour of that? 


_ Mr. Brander: I certainly would not. 
| The Chairman: Why? 


Mr. Brander: The competition would be 
‘increased, and one of the problems of the 
' magazine industry and the advertising busi- 
'-ness in Canada, as a whole, is that we are 
' carving up a very small pie—so I would not 
welcome the introduction of another major 
| U.S. competitor. 


| The Chairman: How small a pie are you 
_ carving up, Mr. Brander. Do you know off- 
hand the percentage of the national advertis- 
ing revenue expenditures in Canada... 


Mr. Brander: Two to three per cent. 


The Chairman: Two point four per cent is 
the figure that I have in mind. That is going 
down. Is there any reason to think that trend 
_ will be arrested. 


Mr. Brander: I don’t think it will change 
significantly, no. 


The Chairman: Do you think it will level 
off? 
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Mr. Brander: There are changes that go on, 
and the magazine industry in Canada. all of 
us, are regaining to some extent what we call 
lost television dollars. These modifications 
will take place. 


Senator Everett: I want to ask Mr. Gzow- 
ski, how he feels about the business of the 
continuing form of journalism, when he views 
the demise of the Saturday Evening Post and 
the fact, as I understand it, that Life and 
Look are perhaps losing money or certainly 
not in the dominant position financially that 
they were. 


Do you think there is going to continue to 
be a form of journalism. 


Mr. Gzowski: Oh, yes, Senator, very strong- 
ly. I think it is going through a period of 
reappraisal and redefinition of itself, and the 
Saturday Evening Post’s misfortune, to 
understate what happned there, was part of 
their failure to do that kind of reappraisal, or 
at least to do it efficiently. Coltier’s died the 
same death several years ago. This is nothing 
new in the business. It is just accelerated. 


I can see the future of magazines, though, 
as an enormously healthy one and I can see 
some turn, as Mr. Brander says, there’s some 
leveling off in Canada now, but it is a matter 
of magazines doing what they are now doing, 
adapting themselves to a change in interpre- 
tation of the function of the magazine. 


It is a new world, and magazines have to 
adapt to it, but they can, and will and those 
who are, are flourishing. 


Senator Everett: What sort of adaptation do 
you see? 


Mr. Gzowski: Well, a very careful definition 
of one’s market and a change from the (a 
technical term that I’m sure all you Senators 
have heard) from the horizontal market to the 
vertical one, and one of the directions I think 
Maclean’s must take, and is taking, and will 
take, is to an even greater emphasis on its 
own Canadian-ness which is the definition of 
its constituency. 


The magazines with a clear understanding 
of their constituency throughout North 
America and throughout the world are flour- 
ishing. Magazines which have no definable 
constituency, (the Saturday Evening Post 
being the most dramatic case in point) are 
floundering, but in North America generally, 
and in Canada specifically, there is great 
future for magazines who understand this. 
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Senator Everett: Do you think then, that 
Canada is a vertical constituency in the terms 
that you have defined? 


Mr. Gzowski: Yes, sir, I do. 


Senator Everett: Not a horizontal constit- 
uency? 


Mr, Gzowski: Yes, I think Canada is a ver- 
tical constituency. 


Senator Everett: And therefore, you think a 
magazine could survive on that constituency? 


Mr. Gzowski: Yes. 


The Chairman: Could magazines which are 
further specialized—could a Canadian maga- 
zine dealing strictly with sports survive? 


Mr. Gzowski: On that particular one I 
would doubt it, because they are dealing with 
the verticalized Sports Illustrated which is an 
incredibly good magazine and carries news of 
special interest to sports fans, such as you, 
Senator, and such as me. 


I can’t imagine that a Canadian sports 
magazine could give a better insight into the 
kind of sports that I am interested in than 
Sports Illustrated does. 


Maclean’s, when there is a_ specifically 
Canadian story, fulfills that function and 
carves it out where Sports Illustrated would 
not normally, and that, I think, verticalizes 
Maclean’s. 


The Chairman: I think you carry far more 
hockey news than Sports Illustrated does—not 
news, but articles, features. 


Mr. Just better, 
more. 


Gzowski: Senator, not 


Senator Everett: That means in your judge- 
ment we won’t have the large circulation 
magazines? 


Mr. Gzowski: Well, Maclean’s is a pretty 
large circulation magazine in some sense. We 
are certainly going to have Maclean’s. 


Some of these other magazines that have 
come up, have been mentioned, as defined 
vertical markets are pretty large. Vertical 
markets are not necessarily small. 


Senator Everett: On this subject, but it is 
slightly personal, we have been told by many, 
many witnesses that it is virtually impossible 
to start a daily newspaper in a large 
community. 
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In your judgement, is the vertical approach 
best, do you think that is possible as a means 
of daily newspapers. 


Mr. Gzowski: I think it’s possible in start- 
ing a new kind of press, but I don’t think it 
would be a daily newspaper. 


The unfortunate magazine that got waved 
around a lot, earlier this morning, is fulfilling 
a very real—and one hesitates to get into the 
vertical or horizontal adjectives there—but it 
nevertheless is serving a certain constituency, 
and there is evidence throughout the country 
of publications serving genral or specific con- 
stituencies within geographical boundaries. 


There is the Mysterious East in the Mari- 
times, and the Fourth Estate, and so on, and 
across the country, these are happy little 
pockets, but I can’t see, not in my lifetime 
anyway, this turning into a whole new kind 
of daily newspaper. 


Senator Evereit: 
periodicals? 


Do you see them as 


Mr. Gzowski: Yes, I think so. I would be 
delighted if there would be a daily, but even 
in New York, where there is a flourishing 
kind of this newspaper, the Village Voice sur- 
vived and now is getting rich. 


It is curious to think of the Village Voice as 
being a highly successful business enterprise 
but it certainly is. It is serving that constit- 
uency, but it continues to be a weekly. It did 
very well during the newspaper strike. But it 
never went daily, nor can I see this 
happening. 


I would agree with all the other witnesses 
that ne cannot start a daily newspaper now. 


The Chairman: Can I ask you what purpose 
is served by the weekend papers—the Canadi- 
an and Weekend, which Mr. McEachern I 
think, if I quote him correctly, referred to in 
his opening comments as “stuffers”. I think 
that was the noun he used. What is your 
comment, Mr. Gzowski, on those. Do they 
serve a particular constituency? 


Mr. Gzowski: Yes, they do, I am unable to 
infer it from reading the weekend publica- 
tions. They put a little colour in the daily 
newspapers, that would be what I think they 
do. 


The Chairman: I think the Committee 
would benefit greatly if you would spend a 
moment or two, and tell us about your own 
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efforts, which I am aware of, but perhaps 
some of the Senators are not. 


You spent some considerable time and 

effort trying to start a magazine in Canada. 
| As a matter of fact, I think that was probably 
almost a ull time occupation prior to your 
| move to Maclean’s. Could you discuss some of 

the difficulties? Did you despair of starting 
such a magazine yourself? 


t 

} | 

_ Mr. Gzowski: Curiously enough, no, I did 
not despair, and knowing what I know now, 
_ after having spent eight or nine months in 
| failing to produce it, I’m still convinced it 
could be done. 


_ I think maybe I did a few things wrong, 
f but I think it could be done. I think it will 
, be done by other people. 


The Chairman: What was the biggest prob- 
lem? Money? 


Mr. Gzowski: That was the only problem, 
Senator. 


The Chairman: That was it, in total? 
_ Mr. Gzowski: Well, we didn’t have it. 


The Chairman: How much would you have 
needed to start? 


Mr. Gzowski: Our projection was $450,000 
which some people with more experience in 
this area, have told us was too low. A few 
people of comparable experience aid it was 
about right, but it was $450,000 that we set 
' out to raise. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


' Mr. Fortier: That was a supplementary 
_ question, I have other questions on other 
_ subjects. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett? 


Senator Everett: I have just one question 
that sort of follows on. On this difference in 
the size of the promotional budget between 
» Maclean’s and Time, has the Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau made any difference to this? Is 
this important? Has this reduced the 
_ difference? 


Mr. Brander: The Magazine Advertising 
Bureau have been very helpful to each one of 
the members and Maclean’s and Le Magazine 
Maclean are both members. And in fairness 
to my earlier staiement, where I made the 
suggestion that large promotion monies could 

be available and I think also said, and delib- 
' erately, that could be spent if they so desired. 
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I would also like to give the other half of 
the coin, and pay tribute to Time and to Read- 
er’s Digest for the every substantial amounts 
of money, which are available from them, to 
help promote the magazine industry in 
Canada. That money is available through the 
quite legimate, and equally proportioned to 
revenue, contributions which they make. 


Senator Everett: What does the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau do? 


Mr. Brander: Its specific purpose is to pro- 
mote the sale and acceptance of advertising in 
Magazines in Canada. 


The Chairman: Does it promote the sale of 
Magazines too, to the public? 


Mr. Brander: Not circulation, no—strictly 
advertising. 


Senator Everett: My question still stands. 
Does this reduce the difference then in the 
amount of monies expended by Time and 
Maclean’s on promotion? 


Mr. Brander: I have no idea. 


Senator Everett: Do you think it has? 


Mr. Brander: I think the two are quite 
separate items, but certainly there are some 
things where we work together, such as, 
audience studies, research, and so on, 
whereby working together we can pursue 
projects which, if we paid for them inde- 
pendently, would be terrifically expensive. 
In this way, all the magazines participating 
do benefit. 


The Chairman: Mr. Brander, page eight of 
your brief, you say in the second paragraph, 
“In particular, the CBC government subsidy 
produces inequitable competition.” Which is it 
that you are suggesting, that the subsidy be 
removed from the CBC, or that your company 
gets a subsidy? 


Mr. Brander: I am not suggesting that our 
company get a subsidy. We have not asked 
for one and don’t want one. 


The Chairman: Are you suggesting that the 
CBC subsidy be removed? 


Mr. Brander: I don’t know. That is beyond 
my province and wisdom, but I cannot help 
but recognize, as part of the communications 
industry, that it is sometimes an odd situation 
in that we find ourselves competing against 
television, which is government subsidized. 
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The Chairman: You say it is beyond your 
province. It may be beyond your province, 
but it is in your brief. You say, “The CBC 
government subsidy produces inequitable 
competition.” 


Let me ask you more directly, what do you 
think should be done about it? 


Mr. Brander: I do not know. I feel this, that 
I think this Committee’s members should be 
well aware of the existing subsidy, and I am 
sure they are, and I think that this is some- 
thing that they need to ponder very seriously 
and the effect it has on all the communica- 
tions media in Canada. 


The Chairman: However, you would not be 
in favour of a subsidy for your industry, or 
for your company? 


Mr. Brander: No. 


The Chairman: Presumably then, the only 
eonclusion I can draw is that you think that 
we should examine, unsympathetically, the 
subsidy which the CBC receives. 


Don’t let me put words in your mouth, but 
I’m trying to... 


Mr. Brander: No, I merely state the fact 
that it makes it very difficult for other media 
to the country, a subsidized television opera- 
tion. Yet I would be the first to say that a 
good deal of the work of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation is significant and 
important to the country. 


The Chairman: We can leave it at that. 


Senator Prowse: Let us get a little more 
specific. To what extent do you get hurt by 
the activities of CBC television and radio? 
How much advertising did you lose to them, 
and let us get it all together and compare it 
with what you lose to the independent TV 
and radio. 


Mr. Brander: Television is certainly one of 
the chief competitors of the magazine indus- 
try and in that sense, we are competing 
against two chains. 


I don’t have the facts here, therefore I don’t 
want to make assumptions, but in some cases 
it is true that advertisers can purchase CBC 
programs at very low rates, resulting simply 
from the fact that the CBC is subsidized and 
this sets up inequities in advertising struc- 
tures and costs, which are difficult to... 


Senator Prowse: Have you any reason to 
believe if the CBC wasn’t there, the market 
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pesumably would be reached by independent 
TV and radio stations, would it not? Can we 
assume that... 


Mr. Brander: The market would be reached 
but whether or not by independent television 
over the same broad range of the country, I 
don’t know. 


Senator Prowse: So what you are saying 
really is, you get hurt by people that want to 
put advertising in TV or radio rather than 
putting it into a magazine. 


Mr. Brander: That’s true. It depends on the 
amount of money available. Sometimes there 
are advertisers who for a good reason wish to 
advertise in television, but the facts of life 
are that we only have so many dollars. They 
may still wish to use magazines sometimes, 
but there’s just no money left. This is one of 
the difficulties of the magazine industry—that 
the total cost of advertising in television is so 
enormous and we get back to the size of 
market in Canada and the number of dollars 
which are available... 


Senator Prowse: Wouldn’t you say that any- 
thing that you get hurt by the CBC, by 
the fact that there is this government subsidy, 
to provide an extension of services to a par- 
ticular area that nobody else might want to 
go in to, if it hurts you at all, hurts you very 
little. That is not your real problem, is it? 


Mr. Brander: Would you like to comment 
on that, Mr. McEachern, on the precise point 
perhaps? 


Mr. McEachern: I would say certainly in 
the diversion of dollars into that area, yes. 


The point I just wanted to make prior to 
your question, you understand that the CBC 
undertakes to program for its network, so 
many hours per day. They get confronted 
with a programming situation. They are going 
to put them on the network. Some revenue is 
better than no revenue, so they come to you 
and say, will you give us fifty thousand? 
Their cost might be four hundred thousand 
but fifty thousand is better than zero dollars, 
so this kind of situation, call it what you will, 
creates a botching effect on the whole rate 
structure in the advertising world, and all 
sorts of advertising decesions are made in a 
very curious way. As a result you may be 
able to go to CBC and get a very expensive 
show for a relatively small amount of money. 


Senator Everett: Do you have any evidence 
that they go off their rate chart? 
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- Mr. McEachern: Not with me. 


' The Chairman: It might be useful, Mr. 
McEachern, if you could supply it to us, 
Yecause the CBC are coming before this Com- 
mittee and we feel it would be useful to us to 
have this information. 


Mr. McEachern: I don’t think I am telling 
you any news. 


Senator Everett: I could understand if you 
are talking about a situation in which the 
revenue doesn’t cover the cost of the show, 
but I thought you suggested that they will go 
off the rate chart. 


Mr. Gzowski: I think there may be a 
little confusion here, Mr. Chairman, although 
the CBC is a better source than I am, but I 
don’t think the point is going off the rate 
chart. I think the point is being able to sell, 
on the rate chart, a program which costs a 
great deal more to produce than the sponsor 
can pay for it, so it’s not really, I don’t think, 
off the rate chart. 


Senator Prowse: Well, to come back to my 
point, what I’m getting at is this. Is this a 
Substantial compiaint? Are you saying you 
are being hurt by the CBC, or is this just 
repeating a general feeling you have. Then I 
have one more question. 


Mr. Brander: I think it is repeating and 
emphasizing one of the difficulties in maga- 
zine competition against television. 


Senator Prowse: Now, let’s take the next to 
final question, which is this. You stated that, 
although you have a complaint of much the 
same character, for a different reason, against 
Time and Reader’s Digest, you still feel that 
is in the interest of the magazine industry 
that Time and Reader’s Digest should stay in 
business because they create that kind of 
community? 


Would you say that the price that we pay 
for the CBC, under these circumstances, may 
produce a better service to the Canadian 
public than they would get without it, and in 
the same way, do they get better magazines 
because those two are there? 


Mr. Brander: It may well be, at the present 
time, and the size of the market, and the 
development. 


. Senator Prowse: In any event, you can’t 
suggest to us any immediate and simple 
answer? 


Mr. Brander: No. 
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The Chairman: What about the competi- 
tion. You single out the CBC. Surely The 
CTV network must take advertising revenue 
that might otherwise go to magazines. 


Mr. Brander: Yes, it does. 


The Chairman: That causes you some 
unhappiness, but you can’t... 


Mr. Brander: It is a peculiar fact of, per- 
haps, of attitude, that one wants to compete 
on equal ground somehow. 


The Chairman: Have you ever known CTV 
to indulge in this particular practice of selling 
a program for less than it cost to produce? 


Mr. Brander: Not to my knowledge. 
The Chairman: You can’t—are you sure? 


Mr. Brander: No, but I’m not completely 
knowledgeable. 


The Chairman: 
McEachern? 


Mr. McEachern: No, but this is not the sort . 
of thing we are likely to have specific infor- 
mation on. 


Can you tell me Mr. 


One fact of life, which I snow about, are 
that CTV program costs are of a very differ- 
ent order to those of the CBC. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. McEachern, in your brief, 
as well as your opening remarks this morn- 
ing, you make very much of the fact that 
Maclean’s is “for and about Canada”. You 
speak of Maclean’s having as a constituency, 
Canada. 


You speak of Maclean’s unique roll, by re- 
ferring to the roster of writers and illustrators 
which Maclean’s has introduced and deve- 
loped for Canadian readers, and you give a 
series of names, L. M. Montgomery, Robert 
W. Service, T. B. Costain, C. W. Jefferys, 
Stephen Leacock, Beverley Baxter, and many 
others. 


You seem to stop in or around 1960 with 
your list. of names and this is why I am led to 
quote to you, a statement made by Senator 
O’Leary yesterday before this committee, and 
again this is reproduced in this morning’s 
Globe and Mail, on the first page, in fact. 


He said before us, that when he was chair- 
man of this commission, in 1960, he was “‘hop- 
ing to save those Canadian magazines that 
were worth while—not the sort that are pub- 
lished today.” 
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He went on, being particularly outspoken 
about Maclean’s and its lack of Canadian 
interest and Canadian content, and he said 
“Tn recent months the new editor has made 
improvements”. But before then, that maga- 
zine might have been published in San Fran- 
cisco or Timbuctoo or New Orleans... 
sometimes they get out Maclean’s and you 
think it is a pale imitation of Playboy.” 


Would you please comment, Mr. McEachern? 


Mr. McEachern: I don’t think I should be 
asked to comment on the quality of Maclean’s 
performance in recent years, or on the per- 
formance of specific editors. 


The Chairman: You are being asked to 
comment on Senator O’Leary’s statement. 


Mr. McEachern: I did, and what I said ear- 
lier, points out that we are now producing a 
very different kind of magazine than we were 
ten years ago. 


Mr. Fortier: Is that now, as opposed to ten 
years ago? 


Mr. McEachern: I did say that if we were 
now producing the same kind of thing as we 
were ten years ago, we would probably be 
quite out-of-date. 


Mr. Fortier: But Senator O’Leary suggested 
that ten years ago, Maclean’s Magazine was a 
magazine which was worth preserving. 


Mr. Brander: And he says it is not now, I 
gather. 


Mr. Fortier: Right. 


Mr. McEachern: 
opinion. 


That’s a difference of 


Mr. Fortier: You don’t agree with it? 
Mr. McEachern: No, Sir. 


Mr. Fortier: And you don’t agree that any 
time in the last ten years it has prostituted 
itself in any way to a point where a chairman 
of the Royal Commission would say, “Had I 
known that Maclean’s was going to become 
the kind of magazine it has become, I would 
not have suggested to the government of the 
day, that it be protected.” 


Mr. McEachern: This I disagree with. I 
would certainly disagree with the word 
‘prostitution’. 


Mr. Fortier: That was mine. 
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The Chairman: In fairness to Senator 
O’Leary and in fairness to the witness, that 
was not a word that was used. 


Senator Everett: Could I just hear Senator 
O’Leary’s statement again? 


The Chairman: Do you want to read it 
again, so Senator Everett can hear it? This is 
as reported in the Globe and Mail, you will 
appreciate. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Fortier said he 
thought it was fairly accurate. 


The Chairman: I think it is, but we haven’t 
got the transcript. We are reading from the 
Globe and Mail. 


Mr. Fortier: We must rely on newspapers 
on occasion. 


“He was especially outspoken about 
Maclean’s and its lack of Canadian interest 
and content.” He said, “In recent months, the 
new editor has made improvements, but 
before then, that magazine might have been 
published in San Francisco, or Timbuctoo, or 
New Orleans. ..sometimes they get out 
Maclean’s and you think it is a pale imitation 
of Playboy.” 


Mr. McEachern: First of all, you are aware 
of some things that have created some con- 
troversy in an attempt to seek a new kind of 
Maclean’s. 


Secondly, and I made the point this morn- 
ing, or earlier, we used to be charged with 
being highbrow and with being limited to too 
small an audience. 


A magazine of Maclean’s circulation is not 
going to be of very intense interest to Senator 
O’Leary personally. This is just one of the 
facts of life. He would probably be more con- 
tent with the kind of editorial content which © 
would be appropriate to a magazine with a 
circulation of ten to fifty thousand. 


Ten years ago, I think the charge probably 
was fairly legitimate. The editorial content 
was pitched at the older, educated person— 
high educated person. This really doesn’t 
make sense... 


Mr. Fortier: You say ten years ago. That is 
the period which he investigated and he said, 
“That’s what I wanted to preserve’’, is it not? 


Mr. McEachern: Well, we, in the meantime, 
had the big problem of preserving ourselves. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you care to comment, 
Mr. Brander? 
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. Mr. Brander: No, I think Mr. McEachern 
has covered it. I just think there’s a lot of 
generalization coming into the statements of 
yesterday, and I know that there is a refer- 
ence that sometimes Maclean’s is a pale imita- 


tion of Playboy. 
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On the other hand, there was evidence yes- 
terday that Playboy was a very popular and 


well read magazine, by Senator O’Leary and 


by the Chairman of this Commission, so, you 
know, this is confusing. 


The Chairman: I also read Maclean’s. 


Mr. Brander: And I would expect you to do 
so, sir. But the circulation performance is the 
thing I think you have to come back to, and 
ten years ago, the circulation performance, 
generally speaking, was a very sound result. 


All through these years of, these years of 
experimentation, these years of deliberate 
change, and the process of flexibilities that 
we go through, aggressively, sometimes in the 
magazine business, all through it there has 
been this growth of leadership and acceptance 
and acceptance of the magazines, and I think 
it is rightly changing with the times. 


I would say this, that all of the people, 
generally speaking, associated with the maga- 
zine, throughout this decade, have made some 
notable contributions to it. 


Mr. Fortier: I think, maybe, Senator O’Lea- 
ry’s use as a comparison of Playboy, was nota 
happy one, because, as I understood it, his 
comments had to do with Canadianism, and 
this is why I relate them to your brief. 


So, is Maclean’s Magazine less of a Canadi- 


an magazine than it was ten years ago, given 
‘all the remarks which we have heard? 


Mr. McEachern: Absolutely not, because 
the only thing that is in Maclean’s—it is all 
Canadian. 

I believe that Senator O’Leary deplored the 
fact that we no longer had news bureaus in 
Washington and London, or something. 


The Chairman: He mentioned that. 


Mr. McEachern: All right, one reason we 
don’t is the deluge of television news from 
Washington and Lnodon, so by the time 
people get to Maclean’s, they have already 
had that dose, so we are becoming more 
Canadian. We have to be. 


The Chairman: Why must you become 
more Canadian? 
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Mr. MacEachern: Because these people, the 
mass audience, has already had its dose of 
stuff from Washington and London, and the 
foreign stuff, so this is one of the pressures 
that we have had to submit to. We have to 
face the facts of life. 


The Chairman: Mr. MacEachern, I know it 
is not your problem, but would you think that 
Time will have to become more Canadian? 


Mr. McEachern: I think that Time is in a 
very comfortable position. 


In relation to your earlier questions, the 
facts of life with Time are, that Time Corpo- 
ration revenues are colossal by all publishing 
standards, and what is a substantial sum of 
money for us, is cigarette money for Time, so 
Time literally, can do what they want to do. 


For various, I would say, special reasons, 
because of the uproar at the time of the 
O’Leary Commission, and probably as a result 
of these hearings, Time is extremely interest- 
ed in maintaining and strengthening its posi- 
tion in Canada. 


I don’t say this with any antipathy to the 
Time people. This is one of the natural reac- 
tions that this great corporation has. 


Remember, that to a degree, Time Canada 
is a test situation for Time International. Ten 
eyars ago, they were threatened in this coun- 
try. Time has editions in thirty countries. If 
all thirty countries developed ideas such as 
Canada had ten years go, Time would be 
very unhappy, so this is one very pracitcal 
reason why Time wants to do well in Canada 
and by Canada. 


The Chairman: I know they want to do well 
in Canada. It is the question of wanting to do 
well by Canada that interests me at the 
moment. 


You said that your magazine is going to 
have to become more Canadian. Now, that is 
an exact quote. 


Mr. MacEachern: Is it an exact quote? I 
hope I said, “to do the Canadian job better’. 


The Chairman: Fine. Do you not think then 
that Time by the same token, should become 
more Canadian, to do the Canadian job 
better. That is not your problem, I appreciate 
that. 


Mr. MacEachern: The Time people are very 
smart. They know how to run publications. If 
they think that the Canadian population 
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wants twelve pages of Canadian news, instead 
of four to eight, well, they can easily do this. 


With this prodigious power of financial 
resources, these things don’t matter. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. I 
wonder if we might put your question, Mr. 
Fortier. 


That is, you were asking really for com- 
ments on Senator O’Leary’s remarks yester- 
day. 


I think it might be useful to the Committee, 
to ask Mr. Gzowski to comment on that 
because that was approximately the period of 
time when he was away from Maclean’s. 


Also, Senator O’Leary was very generous to 
him in the course of his comments. 


What validity would you place in his com- 
ments about Maclean’s in the years that you 
were away? I appreciate that’s a very tough 
question. 


Mr. Gzowski: Not as tough as the answer. 


I think Senator O’Leary—I was thinking as 
T read the report of his comments this morn- 
ing, how badly we need writers with that 
ability to turn a phrase and I think Senator 
O’Leary has a colorful headline and news- 
making ability with words, which I admire 
and envy. 


I would suggest to him that he overstated a 
few points of his case, and I would also sug- 
gest to him that the writers who were pro- 
ducing the Maclean’s of the nineteen fifties 
and early nineteen sixties—I, incidentally, 
was one—are still around, are generally 
coming back in Maclean’s insofar as they 
have ever left it. 


I very much believe that there is a new 
generation of Canadian writers, doing per- 
haps, a different kind of thing than Thomas 
Costain, who went to edit the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, which shows what he knew, but I 
think that there are literally scores of writers 
in this country. 


I wish we had space and opportunity in 
Maclean’s to use them all, but we are using as 
many as we can. I think there is a new gener- 
ation doing things in a new way, which may 
not be Senator Grattan O’Leary’s way, but I 
would also suggest that the circulation figures 
and the general health of Maclean’s reflects 
that this is a successful way to do this. 


As for the more Canadian part of it, I think 
it is fundamental. I hope we can leave this 
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Committee with the impression that there is gq 
genuine community of able, talented writers 
in this country and that it is very necessary 
that they survive as a part of the survival of 
Canada as a country, and that the people of 
this generation now coming into the seats of 
fame are equal to those of any previous gen- 
eration and perhaps even better. 


I think that Maclean’s is going into a peri- 
od—particularly at this juncture in history— 
that it has never been more important that 
Maclean’s survive, so I would disagree dia- 
metrically with Senator O’Leary on that 
point. 


The Chairman: Mr. Brander, this is the 
March issue of Maclean’s—when do you first 
see that issue? 


Mr. Brander: I get what is called a rough 
checking copy of the magazine. 


The Chairman: That is the first you see of 
it? 


Mr. Brander: Of the magazine as a whole, 
yes. 


The Chairman: When would you first see it, 
Mr. McEachern? 


Mr. McEachern: I would see rough proofs 
six weeks or two months ago. 


The Chairman: Would either one of you be 
free to make changes at that point? 


Mr. Brander: Not at the point I see it. 
Mr. McEachern: Make suggestions, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Brander, Senator O’Leary, 
in his report, page thirty-nine, said that 
Canadian magazine publishers spend ten per 
cent to twenty per cent of their total revenue 
on editorial content. 


We would be interested in knowing today 
what percentage of your total revenue you 
spend on editorial content. 


Mr. McEachern: You have the figures. This 
is something we would not wish to announce 
publicly. 


Mr. Fortier: I know we have those figures, 
but I think you can probably see why I am 
very interested in having that figure. 


Mr. McEachern: I would be interested in 
having it on the record for the purpose of 
questioning, which will be directed to wit- 
nesses who will be called before the Commit- 


, 


tee. I think I can hear a laugh from Mr. 


_ LaRue in the back there. 


The Chairman: Before you say anything, 
I’m prepared to accept your answer. 


Mr. McEachern: Let me say this. I resist 
answering this specific question for quite a 


few reasons. 


differently. 
Secondly, my friends at Time can bookkeep 


several different ways so no matter what I 
say figures can turn out in a very interesting 


fashion. 
What I can tell you is, that among the 


publishing houses we know in North America, 


the big ones, the percentage of total revenue 
which we spend on editorials is very much 
higher by this same definition than is 


common in the United States. 


Mr. Fortier: I still do not understand why 


_ you would not tell this Committee, and have 


it put on the record, what the percentage of 
your revenue is spent on editoral content. 


Senator Everett: Mr. Chairman, I think the 


witness has given his reasons. 


The Chairman: I was just going to let Mr. 


Fortier finish his sentence and then I was 
going to say that, not withstanding the fact 
that he is disappointed, I think the disap- 
-pointment will have to stand because we do 


have the information, and if Mr. McEachern 


chooses not to put it on the record, then I 
think, for the reasons he has explained... 


Mr. McEachern: Well, it is on your record. 


The Chairman: Yes, in our files. Thank you 


_ very much. 


I again say to you, Mr. McEachern, and to 


the others who joined you, Mr. Sisto and Mr. 
' Gzowski, and Mr. Brander, you have been 


most patient, we are most grateful, and you 
ave been most helpful. If I may say to the 


_ Senators, reminding them of the balance of 
_ the day—working backwards—nine o’clock 
tonight, Mr. Ken Lefolii is the witness; eight 


o’clock tonight, the International Typograph- 
ical Union; at four-thirty today we will hear 
from the much-discussed Magazine Advertis- 


ing Bureau, and at two-thirty this afternoon, 


we will hear from Chatelaine Magazine. 
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The Committee adjourned at 12:55 p.m. 
... Upon resuming at 2:30 p.m. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, may I 
call this session to order. 


This afternoon we are going to receive a 
brief from the Chatelaine group of Maclean- 
Hunter Limited. 


Seated at the front—and perhaps you will 
allow ladies first—on my immediate right is 
Mrs. Doris McCubbin Anderson, who is Editor 
of Chatelaine. Sitting on Mrs. Anderson’s 
right, is Madame Saint-Martin, Editor of 
Chatelaine. On my immediate left, is Mr. 
Lloyd M. Hodgkinson, Chatelaine group pub- 
lisher and who is also a Director of Maclean- 
Hunter. And of course, becoming a familiar 
face, Mr. McEachern. Is this your final 
appearance? He just congratulated me 
because it is his final appearance. We con- 
gratulate you. We are delighted you are here. 


Now, Mr. Hodgkinson, the brief as request- 
ed was forwarded to us some three weeks in 
advance. The Senators have had an oppor- 
tunity to read the brief, and I think have 
become familiar with its contents. 


You now have fifteen minutes to make a 
statement amplifying, explaining or adding to 
it, or saying anything else you wish. 


I know you have been here before, and are 
familiar with what I say. Once you are 
through with your statement, we will turn to 
the questioning. As we question you, I am 
sure you will realize that questions may be 
directed to other people in your group, and 
if you wish to direct questions to them please 
do so. 


Mr. Lloyd M. Hodgkinson, Group Publisher 
and Director of Maclean-Hunter: Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman, and honorable Senators. 


You have received our written brief on 
behalf of Chatelaine, Chdtelaine and Miss 
Chatelaine which today comprises’ the 
Women’s group of magazines published by 
Maclean-Hunter. 


With me today are Mr. McEachern, The 
Executive Vice-President of Maclean-Hunter, 
who appeared last Thursday for Maclean- 
Hunter, Doris McCubbin Anderson—Editor of 
Chatelaine and Executive Editor, Miss Chate- 
laine, and Fernande Saint-Martin—Kditor of 
Chatelaine. I am the Publisher of these 
magazines. 


The format of our oral presentation is as 
follows—a few remarks from me; Mrs. 
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Anderson plans to review some of the editori- 
al objectives and the manner in which these 
are executed for the English edition; M™ 
Saint-Martin plans a similar review for the 
French edition. We will be pleased to try and 
answer any questions. 


May I point out, that the English and 
French editions of Chatelaine are not the 
same in editorial content. 


Each editor has the editorial responsibility 
for her magazine within a framework of 
policy as to the type of magazine to be 
published. The editors co-operate with each 
other on material they feel is suitable for 
their particular audience so that some 
common subjects are featured in both edi- 
tions. This co-operation is a natural month to 
month understanding to develop broader 
editorial subject material and avoid unneces- 
sary duplication of costs. 


The role played by the Chatelaine Group of 
magazines in Canada is difficult to describe 
with precision or specific documentation. 
There is no way, to my knowledge, of mea- 
suring the impact or isolating the contribution 
of magazines from the cultures in which they 
are a force, of separating the effects of these 
magazines from those of other forms of 
communication. 


There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Chatelaine Group of magazines, which are 
read month after month by more than half of 
all the women in Canada, have a profound 
effect on the individual and the society of 
which she is a part. These magazines 
introduce a continuing stream of new ideas, 
putting them up for critical examination, and 
if they have a merit, feeding them into the 
main stream of thought in Canada’s society. 


It is important that these ideas are con- 
ceived and distributed by toughtful Canadian 
people who believe it is important for this 
country to nourish and develop a genuine 
Canadian identity. 


I believe these magazines’ have been 
responsible, in some measure, for the social 
and political reforms made _ throughout 
Canada during the past 40 years. They have 
put forth a national point of view that has 
fostered a sense of national community. They 
have provided low cost instruction in daily 
living to millions of Canadian families. They 
have entertained and provided pleasure. They 
have been an educator in the cultural herit- 
age of the people of this country. 


Mrs. Anderson and M™°* Saint-Martin will 
speak more specifically to some of the current 
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articles and features to illustrate these points 
in a few moments. 


Because, I feel these magazines are a con- 
structive force in Canada, I also feel it is 
important they have a healthy climate in 
which to thrive, not just as magazines, 
but to thrive as a business. 


Their revenues are received from two 
sources...the reader and the advertiser. 


The historical pattern of obtaining revenues 
from the reader is by subscription and single 
copy sales. Because of the large sale of 
foreign magazines in Canada for a great 
many years, Canadian magazines must com- 
pete in the Canadian market-place by the 
rules of the game as established by U.S. pub- 
lishers. And as a result, while our circulation 
provides a net surplus, our main revenues 
come from advertisers. 


In the pursuit of advertising revenues, 
magazines have tremendous competition. 
During the 40 years of Chatelaine’s publish- 
ing life, to date, we have seen radio and 
television reach into virtually every home. 
Much of the broadcast “editorial” product is 
created in other countries and used by domes- 
tic stations at relatively modest cost to them. 
This has given broadcast a cost advantage 
over magazines. 


Similarly, we have seen newspapers, 
through wire services and syndicated colum- 
nists, obtain a fair share of their editorial 
product from outside of Canada. And also, we 
have seen newspapers introduce a network 
distribution of supplements, such as Weekend 
and The Canadian, through the newspapers as 
the carrier. All of these competing media 
have economies of either creative resource 
material or distribution not available to 
magazines. Let me assure you, I am not com- 
planing about the good for'unes of other 
media, I am simply documenting the facts of 
magazines’ competitive life. Add to this the 
tremendous overflow into Canada of foreign 
magazines and one readily realizes that the 
environment for publishing of Canadian 
magazines is not one for the faint hearted. 


But these magazines have continued and 
the Chatelaine Group are stronger than they 
have ever been—and more than 50 per cent 
of all the women in this country over 15 
years of age, read them. Today, with 980,000 
paid circulation, Chatelaine English edition is 
the largest single Canadian magazine. Simi- 
larly, Chatelaine French with 270,000 circula- 
tion is the largest in French Canada. And 


A 
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their content is virtually 


| Canadian. 

Now some questions are being raised about 
the effectiveness of broadcast, and the adver- 
tisers are getting a little tired of dating the 
same girl. She’s no longer new in town and 
they’re beginning to look again at one of their 
old sweethearts—special interest women’s 
magazines are looking better than ever. 


i. 


100 per cent 


With this background, perhaps it is easier 
to understand our sensitivity to drastic 
_¢hanges in postal rates or any other major 
cost area of our business. Particularly, do we 
find it difficult to recover from major cost 
increases in short periods of time. 


_ The Maclean-Hunter position was made 
quite clear at a previous meeting. We do not 
ask for anything. We wish to be able to do 
our best and we are confident we can com- 
pete and grow because we know our business. 


_ And now may I introduce Mrs. Anderson. 
Mrs. Doris McCubbin Anderson, Editor of 


Chatelaine: Mr. Chairman, honourable sena- 
tors, and distinguished guests. 


| 
b 
) 
\ 


_ The reason I am speaking today is that I 
am quite sure most of the people in this room 
_ are fairly unfamiliar with Chatelaine and the 
_ kind of material that we run. Naturally we 
are traditionally a woman’s magazine, and we 
- concern ourselves with women’s affairs. We 
are kind of a “cope-kit” for women. 


~ Month by month we tell them how to cook 
_ better, how to look better, how to raise their 

children better, and if possible how to make 
their husbands happier. 


[ 
_ In addition to that, I think we have done a 
_ very solid job through the years, in a much 
broader spectrum and I think very often we 
don’t get credit for this. 


I think today if Canadian women are 
changing; that they are more urban, better 
educated, they are trendier; they are swingi- 
er; and interested in a very broad spectrum 
of ideas; I think that part of the reason for 
_ that is because such a large proportion over 
the years have read Chatelaine. 


J think that Chatelaine takes a very hard 
focus on Canada. We are a Canadian maga- 
zine, it is really all we have to sell. We 
cannot claim certainly, and we don’t claim, 
that we have been directly responsible for 
‘some big dramatic changes in Canadian life, 
but we certainly have prepared women for 
the way. 
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Edgar Allan Poe once said, “Magazines are 
the light artillery of the intellect.” We think 
we have been the light artillery that has 
made it possible to effect some changes on the 
Canadian scene that, without a woman’s 
magazine, might not have been possible. 


I could go through, I think, about ten arti- 
cles over the years on each of several areas 
that I am going to bring up very briefly now. 
I am really going to mention just one, and 
that is probably the first one that was pub- 
lished on this particular subject, to show you 
how long we have been taiking about some of 
these things. 


For example, pollution, which is now a 
very current and very big popular topic. We 
ran an article back in 1963 by Sheila Cairn 
called “Pesticides—They are destroying our 
World.” We ran another article in 1966, “How 
We are Poisoning Canada.” by Constance 
Mungle, and we have run several articles 
since then. 


On the status of women, which is a very big 
and current topic now, and one of particular 
concern to the Chatelaine readers, we ran an 
article back in 1962 called “Are Women 
Second-Class Voters?”’ by Christina Newman. 


We ran a very big questionnaire, there 
were 76 questions on it. If you are very 
nimble you could probably answer them in 
three hours, and it was directly on all sorts of 
things of interest to women in connection 
with the Status of Women survey. We got 
13,000 replies from our readers. We compiled 
those replies and turned them over to the 
Status of Women Commission, and also pre- 
pared a brief for the Commission. 


On nursing homes, another very current 
topic, we ran an article back in 1961 by Molly 
Gillen called “Are we Burying our Old Folks 
Alive?” Another very outstanding article on 
the same topic, which I will mention among 
others we have run on the same subject, a 
report on nursing homes by G. Tory Salter in 
1965. In that case she was a nurse, and we 
put her into several nursing homes and she 
gave a first-hand report of the way people 
were being treated. As a result of that, an 
investigation was held, and three nursing 
homes were closed. 

On divorce, in 1961 we ran an article “The 
Hypocrisy of Our Divorce Laws” by Christina 
Newman and we have been running I think at 
least one article on divorce ever since. We 
have given it a rest since the divorce laws 
have been changed. 
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On Indians we ran almost a whole chate- 
laine issue in November of 1968, on the 
Indian crisis. 


On abortion—our abortion laws were just 
changed. We ran an abortion article back in 
1960. It was called “Our Outdated Abortion 
Laws” by Dorothy Sangster. I had all kinds of 
phone calls and letters saying, “You are going 
to be forced out of business for running that 
particular article.” Well, we didn’t go out of 
business and last November we ran another 
article “Our New Abortion Law Already Out- 
dated” by Molly Gillen, which ran in Novem- 
ber, 1969. We are still banging away on that 
topic because we don’t think the abortion law 
is good enough. 


On battered babies—I don’t remember any 
magazine on the North American continent, 
coming out with an article on this before we 
did. The first one we published was in 1960. It 
was called “Can’t we Put a Stop to Cruelty to 
Children” by Dorothy Sangster. I had welfare 
agencies phoning me up and saying, “This is 
not really a problem. These instances are 
very isolated. It is not general.” All I said 
was, “I read every week in the paper about 
some baby being battered to death and I 
think it is a problem.” 


So we ran the article and later it became a 
big issue and laws were passed about it. 

On poverty we ran four articles last spring. 
One of them was called, “It is Hell to Live on 
Welfare” by Mrs. Alice Payne, a mother of 
six, living in Calgary. As a result of that 
article she was appointed to the Welfare 
Council set up by The Hon. John Munro. 
Another result of that series of articles, was 
that one of the authors, Ian Adams, went on 
to write a book which has just come out, 
published my McClelland and Stewart. 


Housing—among the many other articles 
we have run on housing we sent a reporter, 
Constance Mungle, right across the country to 
do a two-part series on housing; one pointing 
out the problems, and the second one pointing 
out some of the possible solutions. That arti- 
cle ran in 1968. 


The crisis in Quebec. I think the first time 
we ran an article on this, was in 1963, and the 
title was, “Is Canada Worth Saving?” and the 
author was Bruce Hutchison. Later on in 1964 
we sent a reporter down to live in a Quebec 
home and we took a French-Canadian report- 
er and put her in a Toronto home, and we 
had them both report to both magazines on 
their results and how these two different 
parts of Canada felt about one another. 
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We held another survey on the Quebec 
question for our whole readership in 1968, 
called “How Far Will You Go for One Cana- 
da?” and published the results in the 
magazine. 


These are just a few of a number of topics 
that I think are of very great and vital con- 
cern to both men and women in this country. 
Some of the other ones are on day nurseries, 
education, and a lot of other topics as well. 


I think a lot has been said in front of these 
sessions about Canadian magazines being for 
Canadians, and we certainly think that is one 
of our functions. One of my first assignments 
on the magazine was to go all across Canada 
and report on women, outstanding women in 
various cities. Just before the Centennial year 
we sent a reporter again all across Canada 
and brought out what we called our Women 
of Canada series; a report not on outstanding 
women particularly, but just on ordinary 
women to tell Canadians in various parts of 
the country what we were like. 


Right now we have a City Series going on 
called “How Would You Like to Live in Van- 
couver?” This is centered around the fastest- 
growing cities in Canada, and what it would 
be like for Canadian families to live there. 

We are a Canadian magazine, 
Canadian from cover to cover. 


we are 


People have objected this morning about 
some of the names mentioned that seemed to 
be sort of old. Well, we get old names and 
new names. I can give you a long list of 
either one. We have published Stephen Lea- 
cock, we have published Mazo De La Roche, 
we have published Gabrielle Roy, Hugh 
MacLennan, Dr. Blatz, Charlotte Whitton. If 
you want some new names—Margaret Lau- 
rence, I think you all recognize her as one of 
our outstanding fiction writers; and Ethel 
Wilson, another fiction writer. 


We have developed a number of highly 
competent writers, some of whom I think you 
will be familiar with; June Caldwell, Christina 
Newman, Barbara Frum and many others. 


We also have published works over the 
years of outstanding artists, and not just as 
examples of what they do in fine arts. We 
started a number of people giving them work, 
illustrations, long before they were well 
known. I think you might recognize some of 
these; Harold Town, James Hill, William 
‘Winter, Grant McDonald, just to mention a 
few. 
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On Chatelaine we only have one general 
| staff writer, so 80 percent of our general arti- 
. eles are written by free-lance people. Over 
) the past year I counted it up and we had 48 
| different by-lines by Canadians in Chatelaine. 
| We develop writers, and we develop writers 
' because we have to. We have sent four-page 
single spaced letters back to people, explain- 
ing how an article has to be re-written to 
come up to a magazine’s standard. I think we 
are carrying on a kind of short article-writing 
} course and we have been doing this for many, 
) many years. In the United States I understand 
/ most large magazines don’t even read their 
slush-pile, just send the material back. 


We don’t want to do that, we certainly 
can’t afford to do that. 


- As for artists, over the last three years we 
have used 59 different illustrators in Chate- 
. Jaine, and in the last year 12 appeared for the 
first time. 


I forgot to mention that for the last year, 
eight of the writers that appeared in Chate- 
laine appeared for the first time in a national 
_ publication. 


Over the past three years we have used 80 
photographers and in the last year 18 of them 
appeared for the first time in a national pub- 
lication. We are practically the only outlet 
left in Canada for short story fiction writing, 
aside from C.B.C. radio and literary maga- 
_ zines such as The Tamarac Review. 


- We have been accused of buying all our 

- fiction in New York. I would like to buy none 

of it, but with the fiction market so sparse 

and so hard in Canada we do have to buy 

some in New York, but 50 per-cent of our 

fiction is Canadian fiction produced by 
Canadians. 


We have heard a lot about carrying on a 

dialogue, and we do it—not only through the 
_ pages of our magazine, but in letters, in per- 
- son—we go out to speak to them—we reply 
to their letters, we get phone calls, we get 
' requests for information and requests about 
where to find information. 


I kept track, since I knew I was going to be 
appearing before this Commission, of the 
various ways we make contact with our read- 
ers over a month, and it is something around 
7,000 times. We have requests for booklets 
and information, phone calls to the various 
- editors, letters that come to the editors, letters 
that come to the six service editors, speeches 
we make. We have contests we judge. I think 
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we are doing a very solid job of keeping in 
touch with our readers. 


I think that Chatelaine has also proved its 
usefulness in authenticity of our material, 
because we are frequently asked for permis- 
sion to reprint articles in specialized bulletins, 
welfare agency material, material for study 
groups, and we are often asked for permission 
to re-print material for university study 
groups, as well. 


I think that is about all I have to say. 


The Chairman: I thank you very much, 
Mrs. Anderson. Madame Saint-Martin? 


[Translation] 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: The French edition of 
Chatelaine is just as concerned with the prob- 
lems facing the woman of to-day. But, natu- 
rally, as a magazine published in Quebec, it is 
a magazine which appeals to a very different 
audience than the English one. As you 
learned from our brief, the French edition has 
been in existence since 1960. This is a date, as 
you know, which marked the beginning of the 
Quiet Revolution in Quebec. I do not know 
whether it was a “revolution” or “evolution”, 
but Quebec, and certainly the female popula- 
tion of Quebec, experienced during those 
years, a fantastic evolution which astonished 
all observers. It developed in a positive man- 
ner—that is to say, Quebec at that time 
experienced an impetus and underwent such 
considerable change that a magazine pub- 
lished in Quebec cannot help but be both the 
support to it as well as its voice presenting 
comments as well as criticisms. Last year, in 
Quebec, nearly 400 books were published. 
This is a large number of books for a prov- 
ince with a population of five and a half 
million French-speaking people. As a 
result, the French edition of Chatelaine is a 
literary chronicle of the past six years. There 
is such an abundance of French books in 
Quebec and because we review Canadian 
books written by Quebeckers (les Québécois), 
this does not mean that we suffer from 
xenophobia. 


We continually have articles on all activi- 
ties in Quebec in the fields of: movies (where 
some fifteen films are produced each year); 
folk-singers; novelists; art and theatre in par- 
ticular, which is so popular. On the other 
hand, Quebec, and mainly the French-Canadi- 
an women has undergone a substantial evolu- 
tion which we have influenced. During those 
years, let us say that we did not eonduct 
campaigns. Nevertheless we systematically 
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tried to inform the female readers in Quebec 
of the fundamental problems on which deci- 
sions should be made. 


Thus, before and since Bill 16 was passed, 
giving equal legal status to the married 
woman, we have carried a very large number 
of articles which dealt with these problems— 
giving opinions of the women involved in all 
the aspects of this problem. 


Likewise, we were extremely interested in 
the revision of the Civil Code in Quebec, 
which as you know was the Napoleonic Code, 
which is different from the Code used in Eng- 
lish Canada. The revision of the Civil Code is 
underway, and certain areas have already 
been redefined which are completely changing 
the life of the Quebec woman. Obviously we 
wanted to inform our readers of the changes. 
We also asked them to speak out—to tell the 
governments what Quebec women really 
wanted in the way of change. 


Likewise, the development of the Quebec 
woman is quite interesting. She is becoming 
increasingly a North American type of woman. 
But this is taking place at a different speed 
and in a different way. Problems like divorce, 
for example, arise in an entirely different way 
in Quebec. It was only last July that divorce 
courts were set up in Quebec. Within a few 
months, the number of divorces increased, I 
think, by 700 per cent. This represents a 
very sharp change about which women 
should be informed, in order that they may 
know exactly what is happening and where 
things are going. 


Likewise, I think that the major boost to 
the Quiet Revolution was the great change in 
education in Quebec. With the establishment 
of a secondary school system open to all 
classes of society and to girls, a free system of 
education promoted changes in the traditional 
structure of education. Generally, we are 
interested in the same problems as our col- 
leagues in Toronto, but viewed in the context 
of the province of Quebec, where the major 
fields, like welfare, family, health and edu- 
cation, are under provincial jurisdiction. 
Therefore, we must tackle the problem in the 
framework in which it arises in Quebec, and 
inform the readers of these changes which 
are taking place. 


Without wanting to be boastful, I think that 
our role during these years has truly been 
unique, in the sense that we have reached a 
very large number of women—many men 
also (because for each issue we claim to have 
one male reader who reads the entire maga- 
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zine). And we believe that this is essential 
since social change, emancipation and the lib- 
eration of women cannot take place without 
dialogue with men—the husband. Therefore 
our orientation is clear. 


We also had an opportunity to play a major 
role in the development of Quebec literature. 
We were able to publish fully the works of 
French Canadian authors. Most of the great 
French-Canadian writers have appeared in 
our Magazine, and can continue to do so. On 
the other hand, we have also published young 
writers for the first time, people like Anne 
Hébert or Yves Thériault, Marie-Claire Blais, 
Jacques Ferron, Francois Loranger, Marcel 
Dubé. Finally, all Canadian authors have 
been read in our magazine. Often they are 
authors who are not necessarily easy to read 
but who are abe to express to our readers a 
sensitivity or point of view which is—if such 
a thing exists—Quebec’s own. They have 
reached a public which is concerned, as we 
are in the development of Quebec literature. I 
could certainly discuss this area more fully 
but I do not want to take up too much of 
your time. 


A magazine’s importance is measured in 
many ways. For example, three years ago, we 
co-operated with Mr. Lévesque (who was then 
the Minister of Social Welfare and Family 
Services in Quebec) in the setting up of a 
poll. I think that he considered himself first as 
a Minister of Welfare, but fate had it that the 
Department of Family Services be joined to 
that department. At that time, he confessed 
that he was quite unaware of the problems 
which women are facing in society and in the 
family. We worked with him and conducted a 
poll among our readers in which they were 
asked what they wanted from the Department 
of Family Services with the view that the 
department would seriously consider the 
ideas. As you know, the government was 
defeated, but the influence of poll and the 
interests of the French women in Quebec can 
be seen in the changes, for example in the 
family allowance system. 


Obviously, all these problems are very com- 
plex, as you know. There is the question of 
the involvement of the Federal Government. 
Should family allowances be repatriated? 
These are the things which we have to tackle 
because they are problems which have an 
immense effect on the lives of all women who 
read our magazine. We are one hundred per 
cent Canadian, but let us say that we see our 
magazine essentially as a magazine which is 


going to provide adequate information. We 
are convinced that in a democracy, it is 
extremely important that enlightened public 
opinion be shaped so as to permit the govern- 
ment to promote progressive policies. Thus, 
information is extremely important. At this 
moment, we are also trying to instruct our 
readers (since they are a part of a French- 
Canadian culture in Quebec) and we are 
using the information coming from the Eng- 
lish edition of the magazine to do this. 


I shall give examples. In the list given on 
page 3 of our brief, problems such as mater- 
nity care in Canadian hospitals, ie., how 
medicine is practised in cases of women who 
are giving birth, pre-natal care and post-natal 
care were covered. In fact, Canada has a fair- 
ly high and dangerous infant mortality rate. 
This is to some extent how we co-operate 
with the English magazine. Many of those 
articles and much of the research are used by 
us as basic documentation on problems which 
arise throughout Canada. Here, apart from 
the questionnaires which had been sent to all 
Canadian hospitals, we found out what was 
happening in English-Canadian hospitals. In 
turn, from that, we sent questionnaires to 
some twenty hospitals in Quebec in order to 
find out what was happening in Quebec. 


We feel that it is very important for women 
in Quebec to know what is happening else- 
where in Canada and to be aware of any 

problem areas in their environment. If such is 
the case, they should know what should be 
- done, what should be demanded. On the other 
hand, if they are merely satisfied with what 
there is in Quebec, so much the better. 


The same holds true for the problem of 

poverty which we call a facet of the feminine 
condition. Obviously, the problem is not just 
a national one here in Canada, but an inter- 
national one. However, it is a very real prob- 
lem in Canada. The working women are most 
certainly in an inferior position. This is espe- 
_ cially so in Quebec as female wages in 
- Quebec are the eighth in the country. Accord- 
ingly, we find it essential to use the best 
Canadian journalists from this “pool” of writ- 
ers which the English Chatelaine uses. We are 
therefore anxious to use all material to give 
the women of Quebec a better understanding 
of their own situation and what should be 
done to change it. 


And quite simply, as I wanted to add ear- 
lier, it happens fairly regularly that we order 
work from correspondents in France. For 
example, many articles, such as those dealing 
with the psychology of the development of 
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the child from 1 to 5 years of age, have been 
based on the psychology of Piaget. He is a 
pioneer in the field of child psychology and 
he is, only just now, becoming well-known in 
America. So we have described his views. 


Similarly, in November 1969, we published 
an article on the best contemporary French 
novelists. We share, both a bond of language 
with France as well as similar types of prob- 
lems, and as a result we have developed a 
relationship. For example with regard to the 
problem of nurseries, we called upon a Mont- 
real associate to conduct a survey in France 
regarding the organization of so-called 
“créches” commonly known as day care cen- 
tres in France. Therefore when we have spe- 
cial problems in our area, we do not only 
seek information from our English-speaking 
compatriots. Whenever it is beneficial to 
enable French Canadians to evolve in accord- 
ance with their own traditions, their own 
values and way of thought, we add to this 
information some observations from France. 


I have said that I would not take up your 
time. But I think that I could go on indefinite- 
ly. However, I shall attempt to answer your 
questions, if you wish. 

[Text] 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. I 
think Senator McElman is going to begin the 
questioning, Mr. Hodgkinson. If you wish to 
direct a question to either of your editors, or 
Mr. McEachern, please do so by all means. 


Senator McElman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to direct the first question to both Mrs. 
Anderson and Madame Saint-Martin. 


Your magazines deal to a large extent with 
the problems of women in our nation, and 
there has recently been a good bit of foofarah 
about the problem of ladies in your profession 
not being able to obtain membership in the 
National Press Gallery. 


Would you regard this as a down-grading 
by the male of the lady journalists? 


The Chairman: A one-word answer will do. 


Mrs. Anderson: I think they are being very 
foolish. I think they will have to let women 
in. I think from a financial point of view it 
would be something. No press club I have 
ever known ever has enough money. I don’t 
think women are such a threat to them. 


[Translation] 


Mrs. Saint-Mariin: For my part, I feel that 
it is absolutely unacceptable. It is an outmod- 
ed masculine idea which has absolutely no 
justification, whether professional or other. 
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£Text] 


Senator McElman: Would you think this is 
something that Mr. Diefenbaker—and no one 
can accuse him at this point of seeking politi- 
cal advantage—did he receive some editorial 
support in the rather significant statement he 
has made recently, and the action he has 
taken? 


Mrs. Anderson: I don’t think it is important 
2nough topic to really bother. 


Senator McElman: It doesn’t get to you, as 
a lady journalist? 


Mrs. Anderson: Not really. If I want to talk 
to male journalists, usually I can. If there was 
a press club I could belong to, I might, or 
might not belong to it, whether it was male 
or co-educational. It is not important. I am 
really not going to concern myself very much 
with it at all. 


Senator McEiman: Do you feel ladies in 
journalism today are being accorded salary 
and other ameniiies by talent alone equal to 
that of the male? 


Mrs. Anderson: I would have to have access 
to salary schedules, and I haven’t, so it makes 
it very difficult to answer that question. 


[Translation] 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: However, personally, 
after conversations with colleagues in Quebec, 
I feel that generally speaking we are a union 
organization which has imposed wage parity. 
Generally, the salaries of female journalists 
are less than those of men and I might add 
that discrimination very definitely does exist 
with regard to promotion in the field of jour- 
nalism. Nevertheless, the situation is changing 
although it is very clear that women, who are 
now doing general reporting but, who are 
specialized in technical areas, often are not 
given the same _ promotion opportunities 
within press organizations as men. 


[Text] 


Senator McElman: You feel there has been 
quite extensive improvement in recent years 
in this regard, do you? 

[Translation] 

Mrs. Saint-Martin: In Quebec, I would not 
say “extensive’’. 
[Text] 


There has been some change. When I start- 
ed my own career at La Presse women were 
simply not accepted in other fields than the 
‘women’s pages: There are women editorialists 
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at La Presse, and they are efficient. The pres- 
ent lot of women reporters. have proven 
quite able to work in the field, but this is not 
an extensive progress yet, just the barriers 
are broken. / 


Mrs, Anderson: On the Status of Women 
Commission, the Women’s Press Club made a 
very extensive report on this, and I think in 
that they proved that women were not being 
paid equal salaries with men, but I don’t 
know what the figures are. 


I was also told, after this report was pre- 
sented to the Status of Women Commission, 
several women in Toronto had their salaries 
raised. Again, that is just hearsay. 


Senator McElman: It would be the normal 
thing. Mr. Hodgkinson, I don’t recall ever 
having seen liquor advertising, at least not in 
recent times, in Chatelaine. 


Is this a conscious policy? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: No. We changed our 
policy about five or six years ago. We previ- 
ously did not carry alcoholic beverage adver- 
tising of any kind. We thought it was a little 
hypocritical as we feature wines in our food 
spreads and so on, and in our recipes, and we 
believe wine has a very gracious place in 
family living. We opened the classification 
first to the wine classification. 


We have carried a few advertisements on 
this, and we have had no complaints from our 
readers. About three years ago, we extended 
that, and opened the classification to “hard 
liquors”, whiskies and so on. We have carried 
a few advertisements on the subject. We are 
very careful in that we want their copy to be 
a certain type of copy. We don’t want to sell 
booze for booze sake. We want them to be 
showing alcoholic beverages as discriminating 
and tasteful beverage in normal life. We have 
had no complaints from our readers on 
accepting that, either. 


We don’t aggressively go and sell this type 
of advertising. We do accept it, if it is sug- 
gested to us, and if the copy conforms with 
the standard we lay down for them. We have 
turned several programs down we didn’t feel 
suited to our particular market. 


Senator McElman: You would feel that you 
would need an entirely different approach to 
the advertising of liquor than, for instance, 
Maclean’s? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Not entirely. As a matter 
of fact I think as a result of many of our 
discussions with the alcoholic beverage people 


‘they have changed the copy approaches to 
some degree. 


For instance, you will see the Hiram 
Walker advertising showing a food setting 
completely, and subordinating the product 
into a gracious living atmosphere. So this 
type of program will run in general maga- 
zines, and that type is suitable for our maga- 
zine too. 


- Senator McElman: Perhaps you are having 
a good influence on them. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I think we are. We have 
tried to approach it in an intelligent way, 
without being hypocritical. To exclude it is 
against our policy because I don’t think this is 
our own personal position. 


Senator McElman: Our research data sug- 
gests that Chatelaine is read by more fifteen 
to twenty year olds, than is Miss Chatelaine. I 
believe the order of percentages is something 
around thirty-five percent of that age group 
for Chatelaine and twenty-three to twenty- 
four percent for Miss Chatelaine. 


“Is this a duplication, and if so why do you 
publish the two? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I think there is some 
duplication. In the first place I think it is 
quite natural that Chatelaine would have 
more readers of that age than Miss Chate- 
laine, because Chatelaine publishes in the 
English language edition a million copies an 
issue, whereas Miss Chatelaine publishes one 
hundred and fifty thousand copies per issue, 
and it is going into that many more homes. 


There would be some duplication because 
when we introduced Miss Chatelaine we 
introduced it in a very unusual way. We 
introduced it first as a section inside of Chate- 
laine, and then took the section out of Chate- 
laine and introduced it on the front cover of 
Chatelaine on the news stand copies only, ina 
piggy-back technique. 


When it became identified on its own merit 
we spun it off the front cover, and sold it on 
its own. Now it is entirely on its own. So 
there would be some duplication. I think the 
important factor in the manner in which Miss 
Chatelaine communicates with the young 
person and the manner in which Chatelaine 
communicates with the young person which is 
entirely different. 


The whole atmosphere of Miss Chatelaine is 


for the teenage girl, and others are trespass- 
ing. This is her product. In the other case, in 
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the case of Chatelaine it is a general age 
magazine for women, so no one is trespassing 
as long as they are women. If you are reading 
it you are trespassing, but not as long as 
women are reading it. 


Young people respond very, very aggres- 
sively to something which is theirs. You send 
a piece of mail to a young person and how 
many pieces do they get? When I open my 
mail at my own home—lI have two boys and 
if there is a letter to one of my sons once in 
two months, that is it. I get about fifty thou- 
sand pieces every week. He is exhilarated to 
get this. This is his. Somebody finally recog- 
nized me as a person. It is not my mother’s 
magazine, or my father’s, but my maga- 
zine. I think that is the big difference. It is the 
method of communication. 


Senator McElman: Do you ever reduce the 
combined rate for advertising in the two? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: No. 
Senator McElman: They are siraight rates. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Yes. Costed on their own, 
sold on their own. 


The Chairman: Senator Kinnear. 


Senator Kinnear: Did you get the idea for 
Miss Chatelaine from Seventeen? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Yes. I would like to 
expand on that a little. There have been a lot 
of comments at the hearings here, regarding 
Senator O’Leary’s report, and I think it is a 
fair statement to say that if Senator O’Leary’s 
report had not been made, and there had not 
been subsequent action by the government 
there would be no Miss Chatelaine. 


The fact that a magazine like Seventeen 
was not allowed to come to this country and 
sell advertising into its Canadian copies, per- 
mitted us an opportunity to develop a maga- 
zine, and a damn good magazine, for girls. 
Every bit as good as Seventeen; in fact far 
better than Seventeen for this market. 


The Chairman: Was Seventeen getting 
ready to come into the market with a Canadi- 
an issue? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Yes, they certainly were. 
The Chairman: You know that for a fact? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Yes. The section we start- 
ed in our magazine was encouraged to me by 
the garment manufacturers, who are going to 
run sections in Seventeen. 
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Mr. Fortier: Supplementary? 
The Chairman: Yes, Mr. Fortier. 
[Translation] 


Mr. Fortier: Mrs. Saint-Martin, has there 
been any need felt on the Quebec market to 
publish Miss Chatelaine in French? 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: This is something we 
have considered as the development of 
secondary education has made the milieu of 
Quebec youth much more similar to the 
milieu of English Canadian youth—a situation 
which surely did not exist five or six years 
ago. From the publishing standpoint, I believe 
that this would meet a need on the part of 
young girls in Quebec. But there are other 
aspects to the problem here. 


Mr. Fortier: Have you made any recom- 
mendations to this effect to your parent com- 
pany in Toronto? 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: It is a plan which has 
very often been suggested and is being 
discussed. 


[Text] 


Senator McElman: It was indicated your 
publication La Revue Moderne is not very 
profitable; as a matter of fact might be some- 
thing other than profitable. Why do you pub- 
lish it? Is it their wish to be national? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I think there are several 
reasons to this. I think the very broad spec- 
trum of it—remember this magazine was 
started in 1960 and at that time The Ladies 
Home Journal and McCalls Magazine in the 
English language had circulations in excess of 
300,000 copies per issue in Canada. There was 
no guarantee that The Ladies Home Journal 
and McCalls would not come into Canada 
with Canadian editions, if we had not re- 
organized the Chatelaine English language 
edition where it absorbed the unexpired sub- 
scriptions of The Canadian Home Journal in 
order to put Chatelaine in a stronger position, 
vis-a-vis any United States magazine contem- 
plating this sort of idea. 


To expand that further, we said that if we 
went into French Canada—and this is the 
business side of things—if we went into 
French Canada and established a comparable 
magazine in French Canada, we would make 
it damned difficult for McCalls or Ladies 
Home Journal to come into this country, 
because they would not only have to publish 
a very large circulation English language 
magazine, but also publish a French language 
magazine. 
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That was the selfish motive. There was a 
second motive, which I think was really more 
important. French Canada historically had 
not had strong magazines. It has been a news- 
paper and broadcast province. We felt that we 
had the capability of providing for the French 
language people and opportunity to establish 
a magazine of a North American standard for 
them to communicate with themselves. Really 
this was the key to it. We felt, if they are 
going to develop at the rate—and incidentally 
1960 was the beginning of the Quiet Revolu- 
tion down there, and I was perhaps a little 
more closely aligned with it than some others, 


I had lived there and I was married to a 
French-speaking Canadian girl, and I was 
pretty well tuned into this thing. 


I felt in making the recommendation to our 
company to get into this, that we would be 
serving the country very well, and serving 
the people of the Province of Quebec very 
well, and that has proven to be so. We have 
had a fine magazine. 


Madame Saint-Martin was the original 
editor of this magazine, and we have helped 
the journalists of that province get a forum for 
their material, and I think we have played a 
very, very significant role in bringing women 
into a great many more areas of interest than 
would have been the case otherwise. 


Incidentally, this is an ad lib—I was told 
not to ad lib, but I will—because I think the 
tying together of this country is a very im- 
portant thing, and I think women are the 
ones who are going to make that most positive 
role. I don’t hear many women saying they 
don’t care if the country is Canadian or not. 
They are not involved in business, they are 
not working for U.S. organizations, or British, 
or anybody else. They are in a family envi- 
ronment, in their home, and they happen 
to be Canadian. 


I think a very important factor in any of 
these proceedings is to consider that the heart 
and sould of the nationalism of this country | 
really rests in the minds of women. 


Senator McElman: Much more than eco- 
nomics. Do you feel your Group would be 
prepared to continue in even a minor loss 
position for those two purposes, for these two 
reasons? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: My job at Maclean-Hunt- 
er is to try and publish the women’s maga- 
zines as effectively as I possibly can. It is also 
to keep our company sold on the need to 
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produce magazines. I cannot speak for the 


long-term aspects of this. I would certainly, 
with all my heart and vigor, try to persuade 
our company to continue them despite any 
adverse economics. 


Senator McElman: I note that in 1968 La 
Revue Moderne had approximately forty 
editorial pages on the average, with ten 
editorial staff, and Chatelaine had on the aver- 
age forty-nine to fifty editorial pages, and 
twenty-one editorial staff. 


What does this indicate? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: The major difference in 
this, is that in the one area in which we have 
a great deal of common editorial—and it has 
been economic more than any other reason— 
has been in the service areas of our maga- 
zines. In Toronto we have the Chatelaine 
Institute, which prepares all our food articles. 
Now it is just a matter of straight economics 
that a picture of a food setting looks the same 
in English, or in French. The recipes can be 
altered. In the service department we have 
built up a much larger staff in Toronto than 
we have had in Montreal for the French 


| magazine. 


Another thing is, we run some services 


which we don’t handle at all in the French 
language magazines—areas of patterns and 


crafts, which is two people—one and a half, 
as one is only on part-time now. We don’t run 
that type of service feature in the French lan- 
guage magazines. It is just because of eco- 
nomics, really. We hope some day to be able 


to have the same departments. 


First and foremost, we thought the key was 


getting a forum for expression of their ideas 


and hopes and aspirations, and the service 


_ department in that sense are subordinated to 
- the others. Then we have had to make econo- 


mies, you have got the figures. We have done 
what we could to the capability of our 
resources. Again I think we turn out a won- 
derful magazine. To some degree it presents 


hardships to Madame Saint-Martin, but we 


understand, and I say, “we” collectively, we 
understand the difficulties in putting a strong 
magazine in French Canada and so we put up 
with the hardships and hope to continue to 
improve them. 


Senator McElman: Is there any large meas- 
ure of conversion of the stories from the Eng- 
lish language edition to the French language? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: There is a very real 
effort made to utilize the research material 
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and the base subject material from quite a 
number of stories in the French language. 
They will expand the research to their par- 
ticular milieu, and they will develop it per- 
haps a little differently, a little further. There 
is a very real effort, yes; and quite a few 
articles that appear in the English language 
magazine where a similar type article appears 
in the French language edition. 


In the service areas there is a more sub- 
stantial common editorial for the reasons I 
have mentioned, and also articles in the Eng- 
lish language magazine that originate from 
the French language magazine. Not as many 
as we would like to see, but there is a differ- 
ent level of development in the market, or 
audiences, and there is not much point talk- 
ing to people in English Canada about an 
educational article that appears in the French 
language magazine because they are at a dif- 
ferent stage in their development educational- 
ly from the standpoint of the systems and the 
problems. It is difficult in those types of arti- 
cles but we do have, I think, a very real 
co-operation between the editors in the devel- 
opment of material. 


They discuss this long in advance of the 
article being completed. It is a programme 
sort of thing on a continuing basis. 


The Chairman: Senator Quart, you have a 
supplementary question? 


Senator Quart: Yes. Regarding handicrafts, 
I think particularly in the Province of Quebec 
that French Canadian women are probably 
more interested in some of these handicrafts 
than in the other provinces. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: There is no question. 


Senator Quart: I am sure Madame Saint- 
Martin would be very happy, you know, if 
you did add that service. Try it out. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I would be very happy. It 
is the cost factor. 


Senator Quart: Yes, I realize that. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: We are up to here right 
now in our costs. When we can afford it we 
will do it. I think the handicrafts in French 
speaking Canada are the best in the world. 


Senator Quart: I do too. I think they are 
marvelous. I am not French, but I understand 
and appreciate my French Canadian citizens, 
and fully appreciate what you have said in 
your ad lib. My ad lib at the moment is out 
of line with the questioning. 
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: Maybe you would find you would increase 
your membership in your magazine, if you 
did have that. I think that type of article 
would appeal especially to the type of readers 
you have. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Do you think it would 
appeal to the young? 


Senator Quart: Yes, I do. I am just going 
back to the family, my own family. I have 
twenty-three grandchildren, and quite a 
number of them are girls. I think there is a 
resurgence, let’s say, of interest in handicrafts 
and dressmaking and all this type of thing in 
Quebec just now, more than before. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I think if I could just 
speak very briefly on that subject. It is not 
that we don’t treat handicrafts in our editorial. 
We don’t develop our own handicrafts. In the 
English language magazine we have a crafts 
editor, who actually develops original handi- 
crafts herself, and then we produce this in 
the magazine, and sell to our reader a kit so 
she can make this handicraft herself. 


That is where it takes people. To produce 
information regarding handicrafts, we do this 
upon occasion, but your point is very well 
taken. 


Senator Quari: I am perfectly sure that 
Cercle des Fermiéres would go along with it 
too. 


Madame Saint-Martin: This is quite true. 
Certainly a lot of projects of this sort we 
would like to realize eventually. Naturally we 
have been hearing about the facts of life here, 
and it is a fact of life that our circulation is a 
little less than one-third of the English, and 
we cannot have the same editorial budget. 
That is not to be pessimistic; on the contrary, 
I think the situation is developing, and I am 
very confident that pretty soon we will be 
able to realize all these projects we feel also 
are important. 


Senator Quart: It is just a thought I had. 
The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Mrs. Anderson, correct 
me if I’m wrong, I gained the impression that 
Chatelaine does not deal very extensively 
with outdoor activity of the family or the 
mother. Is this correct? 


Mrs. 
sports? 


Anderson: What do you mean... 


Senator McElman: Sports, winter activity. 
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Mrs. Anderson: No, that is not true, I don’t 
think. We ran a series of articles:on What 
Every Woman Should Know About Baseball; 
What Every Woman Should Know About 
Football; What Every Woman Should Know 
About Hockey; What Every Woman Should 
Know About Golf; so that she would be able 
to talk intelligently to her husband on the 
subjects. We ran articles on where you can get 
the best deals on ski facilities for families, 
and I think we pretty well cover all subjects 
of interest, that would be of interest to fami- 
lies, and that is one of them, of course. 


We range far more broadly than that. We 
ran articles on off-beat activities that families 
can take part in, like rock collecting; many, 
many articles on camping, the best camping 
sites. 


The Chairman: Do you have a supplemen- 
tary question, Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. I have seen figures some- 
where to the effect that one sport which is 
most patronized by women is wrestling—from 
a spectators point of view. 


Mrs. Anderson: We haven’t covered that. I 
think we will let them figure that one out for 
themselves! 


Senator McElman: What I had in mind, 
other than wrestling, is there seems to be a 
tremendous trend in the last few years in 
Canada, certainly in my part of Canada, the 
Maritimes, that cottages are no longer cot- 
tages; they are no longer summer cottages, let 
us put it that way. They have become year- 
round as a centre of family activity. 


I personally regard it as a tremendous devel- 
opment. Families, instead of hibernating into 
the house in the winter in front of the “idiot 
box” are getting out as families—through the 
ski-doo largely. I haven’t seen anything trend- 
ing this way in your magazine. Am I wrong 
again? 


Mrs. Anderson: Well, I don’t know how 
many articles we have run on camping. There 
are certainly families that can afford to have 
a winterized home, but that is fairly expen- 
sive. I think that our audience, which is a 
very broad one, is more likely to have a tent, 
or to buy a camper. Anyway, I think this is 
even a better activity for them. They get 
around the country and they see the rest of 
Canada. 


My own family, my husband and three 
sons, go down to Prince Edward Island every 


summer toa cottage, but I don’t really know 
ee this is such a general thing. 


‘What you are saying is we should say 
everyone should have a winterized cottage? I 
think that would be great, but, I am not 
too sure they could afford it. 


- Senator McElman: For a large part they 
are not winterized at all. However, this is 
getting aside from the main point. 


_ Mr. Hodgkinson: In the April issue we have 
a story on women in unusual sporting activi- 
ties. One is a parachutist, another a speed 
driver, and so on. We feature people like 
Nancy Greene and so on, and certainly the 
accomplishments of Betsy Clifford are tre- 
mendous. I think we get at it through the 
people who have done things along this line, 


_ rather than specific articles on the fact when 


it is available. 


Senator Smith: Many I suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that March is a bad month to do things 
outdoors. The table of contents I have read 
suggests a lot more interesting things indoors. 


Mr. Fortier: There are. 


Senator McElman: If you are young, they 
are just as interesting outdoors. Mr. Hodgkin- 
son, do you, as a continuing practice, adver- 
tise your magazine in the other media? I have 
noted numerous comments about competition 
from the other media. Let’s look at the elec- 
tronic; do you in radio do promotional adver- 
tising of Chatelaine? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: We have tried in radio, 


_ but it doesn’t work very effectively for us. In 
_ French Canada I believe we are still using 


some radio, and it is working effectively 
there. Most of our promotion in the broadcast 
area is on a contra-account basis with the 


jaee.B.C, 


We have a very extensive program in the 


major cities across the country. We don’t do it 
» in every city, but use seven major cities. It is 
[ya very substantial programme. 


The Chairman: With the C.B.C.? 
_ Mr. Hodgkinson: Yes. 


“the Chairman: What do you give the 


C.B.C. in return? 


F Mr. Hodgkinson: They run an equivalent 
amount in our magazine to promote their 
programs. 
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Senator Hays: I live in a house where I am 
the only male, and we have quite a few 
females. We are fortunate to have three bath- 
rooms, and there is a Chatelaine in each one, 
like to old Eaton’s Catalogue, so occasionally I 
get the opportunity to go through some of the 
Chatelaines. 


The Prime Minister at Harrison Hot 
Springs made what I thought was a very 
significant statement as to the future of 
Canada, and some of the things we should be 
thinking about, which was quietly either 
ignored or criticized and so on. 


You spoke quite a bit about the amount of 
space you do give in the paper to pollution, 
abortion, studies on women. You had a great 
deal about birth control in it, because I have 
read it. Why haven’t you done some stories 
about selective breeding in people? It is a 
very important thing. 


Mrs. Anderson: We have. 


Senator Hays: It seems to me this is one of 
the great problems we have. 


Mrs. Anderson: We ran an article about 
five years ago by Dr. Muller, the great geneti- 
cist, at the University of Wisconsin. The 
theme of the article was we were breeding 
ourselves out of existence. It was not a very 
popular article, I can tell you. 


Senator Hays: None of these things are 
popular in the beginning. It seems to me men 
are not going to do this in their sort of maga- 
zines, because the males are pretty egotistic, 
but I think that a woman has the right to 
choose the sire of her child who may be 
entirely different from her lover. 


Mrs. Anderson: I think women in general 
do choose the sire of their child. 


Senator Hays: On what basis? 


Mrs. Anderson: I think it is a wild myth 
that men decide who they are going to marry. 
I think women really decide who they are 
going to marry. 


Senator Hays: Do you think they look upon 
them and say, “I am going to have an athlete 
or singer”, or any of this sort of thing, “or an 
editor of a newspaper or a publisher?” 


Mrs. Anderson: Well, if you can narrow it 
down that closely, you know,—I think it may 
be an interesting thing to think about, but I 
don’t think science has accomplished this yet. 
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Senator Hays: Indeed we have. In the live- 
stock world we would be all starving if we 
hadn’t done it. I have a thousand head of 
cattle on my farm, and I haven’t had a crazy 
calf in ten years, and I am pretty pleased 
about that. 


Mr. Fortier: Tell us about the girls in your 
house now! 


Senator Hays: You talk about everything 
else, and I think this is the place, I think it is 
coming. 


Mrs. Anderson: Would you like to write an 
article for us? I would be very happy to print 
it... We Should Have Selective Breeding in 
Human Beings, by Senator Hays. 


Senator Hays: Well I have a hard time 
speaking English. 


Mrs. Anderson: I will provide you with a 
writer. 


Senator Hays: I think it is important, I 
really do. Today you can have a pedigree to 
say that out of seven children you may have 
a hare-lipped child. It says in the first chapter 
of the Bible, that like begets like; what you 
see you get in return. 


I think when the Prime Minister mentioned 
this he was talking over the heads of the 
people. I think it is much closer than 50 years. 


Mrs. Anderson: I think it is 
interesting. 


very 


The Chairman: Senator... 
Senator Hays: You don’t give me much time. 


The Chairman: Sometimes it seems to me 
you stray from the focal point of the Com- 
mittee. 


Senator Hays: No, I am through. I wonder 
why we don’t do this. I am quite concerned 
about this. We do it in everything else wheth- 
er it is a rose or a tulip or a grain of wheat. 


The Chairman: Or a Senator, Mme Saint- 
Martin says. 


I would suggest that Mrs. Anderson may 
have been serious when she suggested you 
write something. Were you? 


Mrs. 
serious. 


Anderson: Certainly. Absolutely 


‘Yhe Chairman: I would like to put a ques- 
tion to you. Mr. McEachern told us, he made 
an opening remark comparing the circulation 
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of Canadian magazines to American and 
pointed out that by American standards 
Canadian magazines sell phenomenally well, 
We also know that by Canadian media stand- 
ards that Chatelaine sells quite well indeed. I 
think the point was made that more than 50 
percent of the women of Canada read Chate- 
laine. I think by-the standards of any publica- 
tions of any kind which has come before this 
Committee, I cannot recall any other publica- 
tions thus far at least—and I stand to be 
corrected—that has been able to make a 
claim even approaching this. 


Now the question I put to you, and I don’t 
want you to give away trade secrets, what is 
the formula for this incredible success? 


Mrs. Anderson: I don’t think there are any 
trade secrets. 


Mr. McEachern: 
That_is it. 


Two very good editors: 


The Chairman: Two magazines in the United 
States that I would compare are The Ladies 
Home Journal and McCalls, and yet by any 
standard Chatelaine is more successful than 
either of them. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: It has been very interest- 
ing that up until about two months ago The 
Ladies Home Journal and McCalls were both 
edited by men. They have to be pretty smart 
men. They just cannot orient with the subject 
material in a ladies’ magazine in the same 
way as a woman will in a woman’s magazine. 
I think as Mr. McEachern pointed out we 
have had two very capable editors. 


The Chairman: I agree. When I was putting 
the question to Mrs. Anderson I included cer- 
tainly the French magazine in the same kind 
of approach, the same kind of domination. So 
let us concede Mr. McEachern’s and Mr. 
Hodgkinson’s point—two smart editors. 


Is there a formula? Is there a secret? For 
example, could you do the same thing for a 
general interest magazine, Madame Saint- 
Martin? ; 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: I think so. 


Mr. Fortier: In view of this comment of Mr. 
McEachern’s praise, Mrs. Anderson, back in 
1969, not so long ago, September, 1969, Mr. 
McEachern asked you to examine Macleans 
and spell out what was needed. Did you 
report? Did you carry out that study? 


Mrs. Anderson: Yes, I did. gj 
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_.Mr. Fortier: Did you report? 
' Mrs. Anderson: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: What did you tell them was 
needed at Macleans? 


_ ‘Mrs. Anderson: Well, I think that would 
take a couple of hours to go into. 


Mr. Fortier: Could you give us a resume. 


Mrs. Anderson: I don’t think it has got 
anything to do with this Committee, and I am 


not saying the answers were even possibly 


near to being correct, but at least they were 
| my point of view. 


_ Mr. Fortier: Was one of your suggestions 
the introduction of a woman editor? 


Mrs. Anderson: No. 


. The Chairman: If the witness does not want 
to discuss what was presumably in a confi- 
dential memorandum, or a private memoran- 
dum, I don’t think she should be asked; nor 


_ was that incidentally where my question was 


leading. 


* You said you could do the same thing for a 
general interest magazine. Could you go to 
New York and do the same thing for McCalls 
or The Ladies Home Journal? 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: I don’t think I could. I 
think it is my knowledge of my own milieu, 
of its evolution of the women there, of the 
sensibility of the people there. I feel I can talk 
to them of things that really interest them, 
and from this point of view I would have to 
be born in another milieu to be able to do so. 


Mrs. Anderson: I think it would be harder. 
I think the fact that I was born in Canada 
and married a Maritimer, and know the coun- 
try very well makes it very much easier for 
me to operate here. I think although there is 
a much closer relationship between the U.S. 
Women’s magazines and the Canadian 


_ women’s magazines in English, I don’t think 


that it would be easy. 


The Chairman: I assume you differ with 
something Mr. Gzowski said here. He said he 
thinks the day of the personalized monthly 
magazine editorial has disappeared. Now you 
write each month in Chatelaine a very forth- 
right article which I read every month, and 
you take some fairly strong positions. 


Do you disagree with his suggestion this 
morning? 
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Mrs. Anderson: I think every editor has to 
edit a magazine the way he sees it. I find the 
editorial, the personalized editorial form, a 
very useful device for covering sharp con- 
troversial issues very quickly, and I would 
hate to give it up. I cannot see that I am 
going to give it up. I can’t see that I am going 
to run out of topics, or that the country is 
going to have all its problems beautifully 
solved that I am going to have nothing to say. 


The Chairman: In your oral statement you 
talked about big dramatic changes—your 
words which I have written down—which are 
beginning to take place in Canada, and as far 
as acceptance by women, Chatelaine has at 
least partially paved the way. 


I wrote down to ask you for some exam- 
ples, but you gave a number of examples. 
You talked about divorce laws and abortion 
and so on. 


What are the things which concern you 
now in this area of big dramatic changes? 
What will you be editorializing upon in the 
foreseeable future? 


Mrs. Anderson: I wish I had a crystal ball, 
but I can see a few of them. I think in the 
1970s there are going to be many more women 
very much more actively and equally taking a 
place in society. We have had a sort of token- 
ism of women, token women on the Board, 
we have one woman sitting in our House of 
Commons. I think women, especially young 
women, are getting very determined that they 
are going to take a much more active and 
effective and less sort of token position in 
society in the future. 


The Chairman: What is the Women’s Liber- 
ation Movement? 


Mrs. Anderson: You don’t know? 


The Chairman: I have an idea, but I want 
you to tell me. 


Mrs. Anderson: Well, it is not just—that is 
one title for one particular group. In the 
United States I think there is something like 
ten and in Canada there are three. One of the 
problems women have is they cannot agree 
too closely on things, and tend to splinter up 
into all kinds of little groups. Basically all 
three groups are concerned about getting more 
representation of women in Parliament, in 
public bodies, and that women’s voices are 
going to be heard and that women’s opinions 
are going to be listened to, and women are 
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going to have a much more equal chance at 
jobs, in business, in politics. 


The Chairman: This is the thing you have 
been talking about and that is the direction in 
which you hope to lead your readership? 


Mrs. Anderson: I don’t know whether my 
readership all want to go in that direction. A 
substantial number do ,so I think my position 
is to represent that, as well as the woman 
who is quite content to be a_ traditional 
homemaker. 


The Chairman: Madame 
would you care to comment? 


Saint-Martin, 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: On the question of the 
editorial itself in each issue, I also disagree 
with what Mr. Gzowski was saying. I feel in a 
general way the magazine—every free-lance 
person working for us tries to present the 
questions objectively, and most of the time 
they go to see different people, different opin- 
ions. Usually we give to the reader some kind 
of background information on problems so 
they can form their own opinion, but I think 
the individual editor on its own basis in the 
magazine can propose some kind of synthesis 
on all this divergent opinion given on those 
things. 


We don’t have enough people talking. I 
don’t mean it is very important what I say, 
but I think there should be more people 
taking positions and expressing their views as 
rationally as possible, making a point, instead 
of keeping from taking any stands. The 
magazine itself cannot take stands. That is 
not the formula on which we work. For this 
reason, I think the editorial still has an 
important purpose, and the readers disagree, 
or agree, and discuss it. It is an individual 
who is writing. This person says such a thing 
for such and such a reason. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, do you have a 
question? 


[Translation] 


Mr. Fortier: An additional question. You 
state that it is an individual who is speaking 
through an editorial. I note that you sign your 
editorials... 


In the French Canadian newspaper, the 
writer of the editorial signs it. Can you tell 
us, Mrs. Saint-Martin, whether you see any 
advantages to the editorial’s being signed? 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: Tremendous advantages. 
Under the cloak of anonymity, it is too 
simple. It is too easy to deal in generalities 
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and even contradict oneself at six-month in- 
tervals. An editorialist is part of a group of 
four or five who give their opinions on a prob- 
lem, but the situation evolves; there is some- 
thing else to be added, or the position may be 
changed and the editorialist may encourage 
a lively dialogue with his readers. I find it 
extremely important that everyone knows 
who is speaking, what his past is, what posi- 
tion he took before. It is the only way to 
establish a lively dialogue between the publi- 
cation and the public. ; 


Mr. Fortier: How do you explain the fact 
that in English Canada, England and even the 
United States, editorials are not signed? 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: I confess that I cannot 
explain it. I do not understand it because, in 
my opinion, I feel it has an additional advan- 
tage. When articles are signed, the publication 
concerned can even publish articles contrary 
to the position of the editor in chief or editor, 
thus providing varying viewpoints. I can see 
only advantages to a signature. 


[Text] 


Mr. Fortier: Mrs. Anderson also signed her 
own editorials. I am sure you know in English 
newspapers there are no editorials that I 
know of in Canada which are signed; whereas 
in the French... 


Mrs. Anderson, 
comment? 


would you care to 


Mrs. Anderson: Why editorials are not 
signed in the English press? First of all, there 
are often half a dozen people writing them. I 
think if you sign something it is certainly an 
opinionated thing, it is very definitely your 
own opinion. I think in daily newspapers 
today the trend is much more to subjective 
journalism, and signed articles, and a definite 
point of view. 


Mr. Fortier: In-depth articles? 


Mrs. Anderson: Yes, throughout the whole 
paper. I think the editorial page of any news- 
paper in my opinion, tends to reflect the 
editorial position of the paper and the pub- 
lisher, and this is the reason it is not signed. 


I think in a magazine it is a different situa- 
tion, there is one editor. 


Mr. Fortier: You do make a distinction? 


Mrs. Anderson: Yes. I have had people 
phone me up and say, “Are you Doris Ander- 
son?” and when I say I am, they say, “I am 
cancelling my subscription because of what 
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you said in your last editorial” and I don’t 
mind at all. 


The Chairman: Do you mind, Mr. Hodgkin- 
son 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Not a bit. 


_ Mr. Fortier: We know that Senator Davey 
and Senator Hays read Chatelaine. Have you 
ever conducted a study to ascertain what per- 
centage of your readers were males? 


Mrs. Anderson: I regret to say, no. I would 
like very much to know. One time we used to 
run a contest for the best family favourite 
recipes, and one year a Man won, so there is 
no discrimination against males in Chatelaine, 
you can’t say that if a man won the recipe 
contest. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: We haven’t conducted stu- 
dies ourselves. The Magazine Advertising 
Bureau conducts an industry study, which 
shows the male and female readership of 
publications, so we have an idea of how many 
men read the publication through that par- 
ticular study, and it is a surprisingly large 
number. Somewhere around eight or nine 
hundred thousand men read Chatelaine. 


I think the same thing is true as the com- 
ment I made regarding Miss Chatelaine. They 
don’t read it in the same way that women 
_ will; they don’t read it for the same purposes. 
_ One of the areas they may read in Chatelaine 
is the major home features. We perhaps have 
done more... 


The Chairman: Excuse me. Do you mean 
eight hundred or nine hundred thousand men 
read Chatelaine? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Yes. 
The Chairman: And the total circulation is? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: We have point seven male 
readers per copy. We have between the two 
magazines one million two hundred and fifty 
_ thousand copies, so if you multiply that out, I 
think it comes somewhere in that area. We 
don’t talk about it, because it is not a selling 
factor as far as we are concerned. 


I think, for instance, on our model home 
promotion, which normally is running in the 
September issue, and where we physically 
have a home designed for us, and physically 
have homes constructed in various areas 
throughout the country, now in this type of 
feature I think men are very significantly 
interested. We have homes open to the public, 
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and get anywhere from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty thousand people going through 
them. We have had them in virtually every 
city in the country. Bob Campeau and Minto 
has built them here. I think that type of 
feature—men will pick up the magazine while 
they are in the washroom because their wife 
has left it there, and glance through it and 
become interested in that type of feature. 


Mr. Fortier: My question, Mrs. Anderson 
and Madame Saint-Martin: do you take this 
very high percentage of male readers into 
consideration when you put together a maga- 
zine, an issue, or do you dismiss that silent 
minority? 


Mrs. Anderson: I think the answer to that 
is very simple, that I don’t think there is any 
great divide between male and female readers 
today. I think in the days of Edward Bok and 
Ladies’ Goadey’s books, there was a female 
type of magazine and a definitely male type 
of magazine. I think today that women are 
interested in a very broad spectrum of sub- 
jects, and many of the subjects we run in 
Chatelaine could, I think, just as easily run in 
Macleans, or any other general interest maga- 
zine. They are not specially slanted to women. 


I am delighted to know we have so many 
male readers. I had no idea we did. I will 
certainly hold it clearly in my mind. 


Senator Hays: How else are they going to 


learn about women, if they don’t read 
Chatelaine? 
The Chairman: Madame _ Saint-Martin, 


would you like to comment on that? 


Madame Saint-Martin: If each copy was 
read by one man it is a lot of men in Quebec. 
I don’t think this influences us at all on the 
programming of the magazine. Every time we 
talk to women, or expose something to 
women, we know we are talking to her, but 
there is another voice in the house and soci- 
ety which is men, and how men see things, 
and how men react to situations. 


Every time we discuss family problems or 
psychology or the evolution of women, we 
have to think about men and what is the 
position of men in our society towards every- 
thing we are talking about. That may be the 
way we are answering to some objections. We 
discuss them in articles. That may be why 
men are interested. From what I hear, the 
woman reads the magazine and she takes the 
magazine to him and says, “You have to read 
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this article on psychology of women. I must 
talk about it.”” She wants him to know about 
its 

The Chairman: Senator Quart agrees with 
you. 


Senator Quart: One hundred percent. While 
I have the floor, you will probably be very 
happy to know that when the austerity pro- 
gram struck the Senate Reading Room—I 
don’t know who was responsible... 


Senator Smith: I was. Committee expansion 
was the factor involved. 


Senator Quart: Anyway, when so many of 
the publications were cancelled, subscriptions 
were cancelled, we were very happy to learn 
that Chatelaine had been left. 


Senator Smith: Certainly. We left the 
choice magazines, also Macleans. 


The Chairman: Senator Kinnear? 


Senetor Kinnear: Mr. Chairman, I noticed 
when Mrs. Anderson was going over some 
things they had been writing about, she cov- 
ered so many of the subjects we have had 
great interest in, in the past ten years, and 
you mentioned pollution at the top, which you 
started quite a long time ago. I would like 
you very much to keep at it until the Great 
Lakes Basin is cleared up. And that is a very 
serious statement I am making. 


I was going to talk on environmental qual- 
ity, but so many things have been said today 
on articles that you have been writing it 
made me think of something you might do, 
and I hope you won’t suggest I am trying to 
make some rules for your magazine. 


I thought that laws pertaining to women 
and children would be a most interesting sub- 
ject to write on occasionally pick a different 
topic each time. I know a great many women 
are asked to speak on these subjects and you 
have covered some of them; estate taxes, for 
instance, wills, nursing homes. Nursing homes 
have come under public scrutiny a great deal 
recently. 


The Chairman: I think that Mrs. Anderson 
did speak about nursing homes in her opening 
comment. 


Senator Kinnear: Yes, she did and I want 
to commend her for doing that, because it is 
very topical, all these things at the moment. I 
thought I might drop the idea if laws from 
time to time were discussed under a heading 
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pertaining to women and children it would be 
read very widely, I know in Ontario. I am 
across the country too, and I know that is 
very much the subject that is asked about. 


The Chairman: Would you care to comment 
on that? 


Mrs. Anderson: We have touched on this in 
various ways. We did run a whole section 
“The Law and You” written by Robert Ful- 
ford some years ago, he is now the editor of 
Saturday Night. We touch on it all the time 
when it is a topic, for example, that concerns 
women; the Family Court for example, 
divorce laws, and all other topics. 


We have not tied it all together in quite the 
way you are suggesting. I will keep that in 
mind. 


Senator Kinnear: I would take them sepa- 
rately because women are anxious to know. I 
have another point that you could educate us 
in, is our household duties and public rela- 
tions. For instance, a great many peple don’t 
know how to write cheques and they are 
puzzled when they are suddenly confronted 
with the fact they must run a household; not 
only older people who suddenly realize they 
no longer have a husband, either through 
death or being left without one, and they 
don’t know how to carry on. It is quite a 
serious matter. They don’t know how to pay 
the public utilities. They are always behind, 
and they say, “This is lovely. My husband 
will do this. I don’t have to think about it.” 
Suddenly they have no husband and there is 
a blank wall, and they don’t know how to do 
anything. I think it would be great sometime 
if you could write these articles under sepa- 
rate headings, from time to time. 


It surely is a fine magazine for women. 
Mrs. Anderson: Thank you very much. 


Senator Quart: Talking about that, and fol- 
lowing along what Senator Kinnear said, 
there is a woman in Canada, Mrs. Chapman, 
who writes guidelines and sends you ques- 
tionnaires. She is coming to Ontario, and she 
has been writing to me. May I suggest prob- 
ably some type of articles that you could 
follow along, and I mean this seriously, al- 
though it may sound funny. 


For instance, since so many men read your 
magazine in various places—I would like to 
tell you something a little later that maybe 
Senator Hays got the idea from a letter we 
got jointly—may I suggest it would not be a 
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bad idea to write something to alleviate some, 
at least, of the worry that men are having 
now, and seeing they read the magazine, 
“about matriarchal rule. You could bring it up 
in such a way that it seems more obvious 
\now, but between ourselves there always has 
been matriarchal rule in some sense or other. 


' Senator Prowse: You will never make it 
popular. 


Senator Quart: You will be surprised. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I thought you were a 
‘friend of mine. You are trying to put me out 
‘of business. The day this magazine starts to 
direct its editorial to men will be the day 
there will no longer be a Chatelaine in 
Canada. 


Senator Quart: You are quite right. I apolo- 
gize for that thought. 


The Chairman: We have another brief that 
we are going to receive in a few minutes, but 
may I put two questions to you? There are 
two comments in your brief I want to ask you 


about. 


At the bottom of page 6, you say “This has 
virtually eliminated competition for advertis- 
ing revenue among the magazines them- 
selves.” 


__ Mr. Hodgkinson: That is a little strong. 
The Chairman: Would you comment? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I read this myself and felt 
it was stronger than I intended it to be. There 
is not a great deal of time spent competitively 
selling one magazine against the other today. 
That is relatively new. The dollars that are 
available to magazines have been spelled out 
here on two or three different occasions—2.4 
or 2.5 percent of the total national advertising 
dollars in all media in Canada. I perhaps 
don’t see as much as some others. There are 
no women’s magazines in Canada with which 
I am competing actually. I certainly will com- 
pete with Time, Reader’s Digest, Macleans or 
' anybody else for the advertising dollar out 
there, because if they get it, I may not. There 
is competition in that way. The big competi- 
tion is really in this whole area. I am thinking 
of my field, which is dealing with package 
goods, toiletry products, household furnish- 
ings. You can look at the television any day 
in the week and you will see fifty, sixty, 
seventy advertising messages a day on these 
subjects. This is where my revenue goes and I 
have got to keep my eye on that ball, so when 
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I am talking magazines I am probably talking 
more on Chatelaine than I am the others. 


The Chairman: We had a somewhat similar 
discussion last week with the business press. I 
don’t know whether you were here as that 
time, or not, but over a dinner recess some of 
our research people got, I think, the last two 
or three issues of Time and pulled out of 
there at least eight, maybe more, advertise- 
ments. I went over them with Mr. Gilmour 
and said, ““Would that be one of your business 
press advertisers?” Now the answer in each 
case was, “Yes”. 


Would it not be equally true to say that the 
current issue of Time, if you went over to the 
Chateau and bought one, would contain 
twenty-five, to strike a figure—advertisers 
who could perhaps use Chatelaine? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I don’t think there would 
be one an issue. The only ones you consider 
that would be subject in product classification 
areas such as travel, yes, women travel. Liq- 
uors, alcohol or beverages—but I don’t think 
we are necessarily the first medium for those 
products. The day that I see in Time 
magazine a great deal of advertising on foun- 
dation garments, or a great deal of advertis- 
ing on food products that are mass produced 
food products, then I will think they are com- 
peting with me and I will go and whip them 
right up the back. I think I have a better 
market than they have, and then I am not 
doing my job. 


The Chairman: I am sure each one of us 
will look at Time and Chatelaine and remem- 
ber the conversation. I may be high, and I 
think you may be low. 


Perhaps I will preface this by asking you a 
question which may seen unrelated, but as far 
as newspapers are concerned would you make 
any comment on the trend toward concentrat- 
ed ownership in the daily newspapers in this 
country. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I haven’t had any strong 
views on this. I feel much the same as Sena- 
tor O’Leary said about them—that the people 
who own and operate publishing business are 
people and first of all have to be judged on 
that basis. 


If running a series of newspapers and a 
chain of newspapers is anything like running 
a magazine the publisher could not be in- 
timately involved with every editorial fea- 
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ture, or every editorial point of view put 
forth in these. He has too many other things 
to worry about. I cannot see if a person is 
a serious citizen of this country whether he 
has one or ten newspapers—I don’t really 
think it is that important. 


The Chairman: You are not concerned 
about it, in other words. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: No. 


The Chairman: You are being consistent. I 
was going to ask you about your statement on 
page 9: “I believe the circumstances dictate a 
greater concentration of magazines in larger 
corporate hands.” 


You believe, as you say here, that it would 
be in the interests of the people of Canada to 
have even greater concentration of magazines 
in larger corporate hands. Do you think that 
is in the public interest? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Of mass media, yes. 
The Chairman: You say magazines. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I am writing in the con- 
text here that we are appearing before a 
Committee on Mass Media. I think it is highly 
improbable anybody would start a mass cir- 
culation magazine. 


The Chairman: I am not asking about 
probability. I am asking about desirability. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: All right. I think a person 
who has the facility and has the resources 
and has the expertise can do a better job in 
the mass vehicle than can somebody who is 
operating from a shoe string. The greatest 
frustration in this business is if you are com- 
peting out there in the marketplace, compet- 
ing with a lot of excellent products. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gzowski said this 
morning he estimated you would need $450,- 
000 to start a magazine. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: It depends what circula- 
tion level he is aiming the magazine. 


The Chairman: Do you think it would be 
desirable if someone with $450,000 in this 
country started a new magazine? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Yes. 
The Chairman: You do? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Yes, sir. I believe that cir- 
cumstances dictate a greater concentration, 
mainly economic circumstances and expertise. 
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Everybody in this country thinks they can 
publish a magazine. Everybody has an opinion 
on publishing of magazines. 


The Chairman: Just a moment. If everyone 
has an opinion, why are not more magazines 
started all the time? I don’t see that many 
new Magazines. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Because only about ten 
people really know how to publish them. Any 
time anyone gets into it they end up going 
bankrupt because they don’t know how to 
publish magazines. I believe there is an exp- 
ertise that is very important here in addition 
to money. Since I have been with Maclean- 
Hunter in the women’s magazines we have 
started Chatelaine and La Revue Moderne, 
started Miss Chatelaine and tried Hostess. We 
were bombed out on Hostess, not because we 
didn’t have the expertise, but we just didn’t 
have enough money to do what circumstances 
said we would have to have. I think a maga- 
zine is a very personal thing to a lot of 
people, and they read it and they say, “I don’t 
think that article should be there.’ And they 
automatically start becoming editors or 
publishers. 


They think some day they would like to 
have a magazine. This is the way most are 
started. I hope that continues. 


The Chairman: Would you prefer circum- 
stances to be different? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I certainly would, but they 
are not. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: You do not circulate 
outside the country any appreciable part of 
your circulation? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: No. We have a few thou- 
sand copies that go to people in the United 
States, usually people who have lived here 
and who have gone to live in the United 
States or England. Sometimes there is a gift 
subscription to someone in another country to 
let them know what is going on in this 
country. 


Senator McElman: Have you tried to enter? 
Mr. Hodgkinson: No. 
Senator McElman: Why not? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Too expensive, too expen- 
sive to get circulation to begin with, and 
there is no value to us from a business stand- 
point. An advertiser is not interested in us 


having 50,000 copies circulation of Chatelaine 
in England. His product is not interested in 
selling in England. The reverse is true in 
thinking of the United States and Canada. 
Maxwell House Coffee is sold in the United 
States and Maxwell House Coffee is sold in 
Canada. It is of interest to General Foods to 
see copies from the United States of their 
magazine flowing over here. Why not? It 
helps them. 


The same is not true if you have the 

Canadian subsidiary paying for the advertis- 
ing in Chatelaine and Chatelaine is flowing 
into the United States. They are just not 
interested in paying anything going that way. 
I would love to feel we could. I would like to 
see Canada promoted in those areas, but I am 
afraid that it is a job for someone with a lot 
more resources than Maclean-Hunter. 


Senator McElman: To what extent do you 
farm out your subscription programme, that 
is to get new subscriptions? 


Mr. Hodgkinson: Mr. Rumgate spoke to 
this. He is the circulation director of Chate- 
laine as well as the whole Maclean-Hunter 
group, and the figures he gave you stand. 


The Chairman: That was last week at the 
Maclean-Hunter presentation. 


Senator McElman: I was present. Teas 
' quite all right, I will get it from the record. 


The Chairman: It is in the transcript, I am 
sure. 


Any other questions, Senator McElman? 
Senator McElman: No. 


The Chairman: Do any other Senators have 
- questions? Mr. Fortier? 


| Mr. Fortier: Mrs. Anderson and Madame 
- Saint-Martin, given the evolution of taste and 
the mores in Canada, as we have heard 
_ expounded before this Committee, what are 
_ your views on the possible use of four-letter 
words in Chatelaine? 


Mr. McEachern: Like “love”! 


Mrs. Anderson: I can’t recall that we have 
used them. We have run nudes in Chatelaine 
and the magazine is still in business. I think 
- we would get a substantial amount of mail. I 
- don’t think the mail would be enough to trou- 
ble us. It is not something we purposely go 
out of our way to do. 
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Mr. Fortier: You don’t think in the forseea- 
ble future there will be a need for the use of 
four-letter words in articles in your 
magazine? 


Mrs. Anderson: I think if it is a natural 
part, say, of a fiction story that this particular 
character might use a four-letter word. I 
think we would look pretty foolish if we put 
four dots in place. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you produce excerpts 
from Portnoy’s Complaint in your magazine? 


Mrs. Anderson: It is not the kind of book I 
think would be—that we would particularly 
go out of our way to get, and we would never 
be able to compete with the American book 
for a piece of it. 


[Translation] 


Mr. Fortier: Mrs. Saint-Martin, is the use 
OI... 


[Text] 


Mrs. Saint-Martin; We don’t have in 
French exactly the same problem of vocabu- 
lary. We have others. We have on this level 
the problem of joual, the French Canadian 
way of using bilingualism at any level, 
French and English. 

This is certainly an important problem, an 
acute problem in Quebec for many years. 
Naturally for all articles and features and 
everything our criteria are International 
French. When we come to short stories and 
fiction pieces and naturally when we have 
some author like Marcel Dubé or Frangoise 
Loranger, who are very well known and who 
have produced programmes on T.V. for years, 
and have plays in the theatre and are very 
popular and everything, we feel then these 
people have a right to their own style, their 
own ways of saying things. 

Naturally we don’t want them to be vulgar 
to an extreme degree, and they certainly are 
not. 

In regard to the problem of French, which 
is very, very acute in the Province of Quebec, 
we have sometimes to recognize the fact that 
T.V., the authors, the novelists, the drama 
writers do use a lot of joual, and we cannot 
in our area isolate ourselves completely with 
the main influences on literature and writing 
in Quebec. Certainly we would allow it in this 
section or sometimes in interviews with some 
writers like Robert Charlebois. He has one 
way of talking that you just cannot translate 
in French. It is what he is, why he is popular, 
how he expresses himself even in Paris. We 
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try to tone down some expressions which are 
not essential, but on the whole there is a 
flavour to it which is definitely joual. 


Mr. Fortier: I was interested in noting in 
the M.A.B. 1970 Fact Book on Canadian con- 
sumer magazines that one hundred percent of 
your circulation was in the Province of 
Quebec, according to this little booklet here. 
Is this correct? 


Mrs. 
correct. 


Saint-Martin: I don’t think this is 


Mr. Hodgkinson: It is not entirely correct, 
but the percentage outside is really very 
minimum. 

Mr. Fortier: That was going to be my ques- 
tion: whether or not you sought to reach 
French Canadian readers in other provinces 
of Canada. 


Mrs. Saint-Martin: Yes especially when 
the magazine was launched we tried to find 
methods to circulate the magazine outside 
Quebec. It seems the methods of distribution 
across Canada do not lend themselves very 
much to this possibility. I think Mr. Hodgkin- 
son has more knowledge. I would like to see 
the magazine go all over the country to 
French speaking Canadians. 


Mr. Fortier: Chatelaine goes to all ten 
provinces. 

Mr. Hodgkinson: It is a matter of 
economics. 


Mr. Fortier: Bilingualism is expensive. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: It is not just that. There 
are no newsstand facilities to reach them— 
very few. In Toronto there are reportedly 
some seventy to one hundred thousand 
French speaking people in the city of Toron- 
to, and we tried to find a newsstand—we 
don’t know the names to begin with, and we 
got the copies back. You do that for a while, 
and you say, “Obviously we can’t reach them 
that way.” and finally you find yourself 
contracting. 


We have done this in vitually every area 
across the country. 


Mr. Fortier: What about New Brunswick, 
for example, where almost fifty percent of the 
population is French. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: We do have a bit of circu- 
lation down there; I think around four or five 
thousand. We haven’t made the same effort. 
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We felt first of all our content was essentially 
dealing with the evolution of the province 
intself, and our message was more direct to 
those people. We certainly will along the line. 
No reason why not. We are only ten years old 
and we have made pretty good strides in ten 
years. 


The Chairman: Any questions, Senators? 


We have another brief, Senators, which we 
are going to receive. If no one has any other 
questions I would like to ask Mr. Hodgkinson 
one final question. 


When you made reference earlier to a com- 
ment which appealed to Senator Quart on 
national unity, you prefaced it by saying you 
had been told not to ad lib. I would like to 
make it clear it was not the Committee or its 
chairman who suggested that you should not 
ad. lib. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: I was told by my wife. 
She knows when I get going I never stop. 


The Chairman: May I then thank you very 
much, Mr. Hodgkinson. I am sure I don’t have 
to tell you that Chatelaine Group plays a 
most significant role in the overall structure 
of mass media in Canada, a role which will 
doubtless continue and hopefully expand. I 
think you should also be congratulated 
because through you we were able to give 
Mr. McEachern a relaxed afternoon. 


I think it should be on the record that we 
are grateful to you for bringing two of the 
more charming witnesses we had, and I cer- 
tainly don’t refer to you and Mr. McEachern. 


Mr. Hodgkinson: 
statement? 


May I make one final 


One of the attributes to the quality of 
Chatelaine is demonstrated in this particular 
book I am going to give you. This book, 
Chatelaine Adventures in Cooking, was a 
manuscript developed by the staff of Chate- 
laine. The market in Canada was not suffi- 
ciently large that we could publish this book 
in this form, so we went to the United States 
and talked to the publishers in those very 
large circulation women’s magazines in the 
United States. When they read the manus- 
cript they found it so attractive they decided 
to publish over their name in the United 
States, upon which we get a royalty on every 
copy so we are taking the trend the other 
Way around. 


I think you and your family will find that 
very helpful. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. We 
will be about six minutes late starting with 
The Magazine Advertising Bureau. I will 
adjourn until a quarter to five, but I would 
like to start right at a quarter to five. 


Again, thank you all. 
Mr. Hodgkinson: Thank you very much. 


BRIEF OF THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
BUREAU OF CANADA, INC. 


|) The Chairman: Honourable Senators, seated 
' with me is the next witness, Mr. John Cros- 
pie, President of The Magazine Advertising 
Bureau. 


Mr. Crosbie, the brief which you prepared 
was received some three weeks in advance as 
requested. I know you have been here for 
- several of the hearings, so I don’t think I need 
to repeat all the things I usually say. 


Will you proceed with your statement and 
following that statement we would like to 
_ question you on the statement and perhaps 
some other matters as well. 


Mr. John Crosbie, President of The Maga- 
' vine Advertising Bureau: Thank you very 
much, Mr. Chairman. 


Honourable Senators, ladies an gentlemen, 
at the outset Mr. Chairman, I would ask you 
' to recognize the following people who have 
been kind enough to come to this hearing 
today, as observers, and are now in your 
audience: 


Mr. A. J. Conduit and Mr. Ken Davey, 
Vice-President of Reader’s Digest Association 
(Canada) Limited. Regrettably our 1970 chair- 
man, Mr. Zimmerman of Reader’s Digest is 
(as you know) prevented by illness from 
being in Ottawa at this time. 


We also have with us, Mr. William Noble- 
man, President of Saturday Night, and our 
1970 Vice-Chairman. 


Mr. Lloyd M. Hodgkinson, Publisher of 
Chatelaine, Chdtelaine, and Miss Chatelaine 
(our 1969 chairman) from who you have just 
heard. 


Mr. S. S. LaRue, Managing Director of 
Time International of Canada Limited (our 
1968 chairman). 


Mr. S. G. Brander, Publisher of Macleans 
and le Magazine Maclean (our 1966-67 
chairman). 
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Mr. Gregoire Ewing, Director of Public 
Relations of le Magazine Actualité. 


You have alerady received our concise 
summary of the purpose and activities of our 
organization. We made it short, not only out 
of compassion for you, who are confronted by 
a wealth of material, but also because the 
purpose of our organization is a specific one 
and, we think, easily explicable. We exist only 
to help Canada’s consumer magazines sell 
more advertising space. 


We do this by researching the relative 
values of Canadian advertising media—with 
particular emphasis, of course, on our own— 
and then presenting the results of that 
research to advertisers and advertising 
agencies. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly, we do not 
get involved in other areas of interest 
common to our members. Therefore, there is 
not probably a great deal that we can add to 
the knowledge you already have or are 
gaining. 

As an example of how we operate, you may . 
be interested in the fact that we have just 
returned on Saturday from showing to busi- 
ness audiences in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Vancouver, a film 
which we have just prepared on Canada and 
Canadian magazines. This two-week tour is 
the third such annual event we have put on. I 
am pleased to report that the interest shown 
in the United States on the West Coast is 
growing markedly. Our attendance this year 
was up over twenty-five percent from last 
year. And while our members do not expect 
to get business specifically from these presen- 
tations, as versus the work, of their own 
salesmen, yet this, I am told, actually does 
happen. At each of the meetings either the 
publishers themselves or their senior 
representatives attend. And, as in all things, 
they work together well as a team. 


The theme of the film expresses well our 
philosophy, for it talks not just about our 
magazines and how significant they are, but 
also about Canada, and how important it is. 
In this sense, we believe that the investment 
we have made in this film and its tour, which 
is sizeable for us, typifies the collective atti- 
tude of all our members toward Canada, and 
the responsibility we have as publishers of an 
informative and opinion-moulding medium. 


I am now at your mercy. 


The Chairman: Thank you. Your brief was 
brief, your opening statement was brief, so 
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perhaps we can turn to some questions. Per- 
haps I could ask a couple to begin with. 


You mentioned seven illustrious members 
of the magazine community who are in the 
audience. These in effect, John, would be 
your bosses? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. I am in the unusual posi- 
tion of being confronted by a great many 
bosses today. 


The Chairman: How many do you have? 


Mr. Crosbie: Twelve. That is to say, twelve 
magazines, and each one represents a man. 
The majority are here. I don’t see anyone 
from T.V. Hebdo, or The Observer, regretta- 
bly. I guess that is the force of circumstances. 


The Chairman: I hope you will not feel 
inhibited. May I remind you that everything 
you say here is privileged, so you should feel 
free to relax. 


Mr. Crosbie: I welcome your assurance. 


Senator Prowse: If they fire him, can we 
make them take him back? 


The Chairman: I am sure that is a terribly 
academic observation, Senator Prowse. 


May I ask you first of all, would you care 
to comment, or could I underline one point 
that you made: The Magazine Advertising 
Bureau is not concerned in any way with the 
promotion of magazine circulation in Canada. 


Mr. Crosbie: Absolutely not. 
The Chairman: Not at all? 


Mr. Crosbie: I am handed a package which 
is a magazine which has a certain stature in 
the community, and this becomes part of my 
kit. 


The Chairman: And similarly, am I correct 
in thinking, the Magazine Advertising Bureau 
has no role to play in magazine standards, 
editorial content, improvement of magazines 
and so on. 


Mr. Crosbie: None whatever. 


The Chairman: Is there any organization 
which does concern itself with these things, 
to your knowledge? 


Mr. Crosbie: I think in the last analysis 
here, as in the United States, the responsi- 
bility rests with the individual publisher. I 
can’t think of anyone that takes a continuing 
position on this. 
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The Chairman: I think that there are struc- 
tures in some of the other media that are 
concerned with standards. 


Mr. Crosbie: I would think, I would hope 
that the Periodical Press Association, which 
is a strong and continuing force in Canada, 
would express an opinion if something of 
overtly bad nature was seen. I also believe 
that one must look at the values of the Cana- 
dian Advertising Advisory Board when it 
comes to such things as truth in advertising, 
and therefore the emphasis is on the adver- 
tiser and not the publishers. 


The Chairman: I was interested for the 
mement in standing aside from advertising 
and looking at the other aspects of magazine 
publishing, editorial content in particular, 
and you have made the point you have no- 
thing to do with it. 


Did The Magazine Advertising Bureau make 
any representation to the Postmaster General 
about postal rates? 


Mr. Crosbie: None whatever. 


The Chairman: You would not do that sort 
of thing. 


Mr. Crosbie: I would not be in a position 
to do it. I am not aware of the financial 
structures of my members. 


The Chairman: I said there were illustrious 
gentlemen here, and you have an illustrious 
career in the media in this country, one way 
or the other. You have been a very senior 
executive in the advertising agency business, 
and have a background in broadcasting, and 
now you know a great deal about the maga- 
zine business. Do you think that there is a 
role for a Committee like this to play? 


Mr. Crosbie: Very definitely. I welcome the 
creation of the Committee, and I am im- 
pressed by the work I have seen you do dur- 
ing the time I have been in Ottawa. I think 
this particular industry is fortunate that the 
Senate of Canada can take time to examine 
it I am sure that the outcome will be help- 
ful to all of us involved. 


The Chairman: Thank you, I hope so too. 


Could you tell us how The Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau came to be? 


Mr. Crosbie: I can tell you the short-term 
history very easily. I was involved with that 
personally, almost from the outset. Historical- 
ly over a number of years, there has been an 
on-going program of the assembly of data 
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on advertising volume, lineage and pages. 
This has been going on for well over a decade 
and the results are published in quarterly re- 
ports put out by my office. 


However, I am told that in 1966 the people 
who are now representing the majority of 
- our membership realized that the opportunity 
| existed to improve the lot of the Canadian 
_ consumer magazines, if they could work to- 
_ gether. I personally returned to Canada early 
| in 1967, and at that time was invited to join 
_ them as a paid employee. 

On March lst, 1967, we opened offices, 
and set up our shop, and have been working 
on this project trying to improve that lot ever 
} since. 


| The Chairman: Were you the first Director 
of The Magazine Advertising Bureau? 


Mr. Crosbie: I would not want to answer 
_ that question. I have a feeling there were 
some people, ten to fifteen years ago, that 
_ passed through a phase of trying to do this, 
and we have with us today people like Mr. 
_ Brander who can perhaps answer the ques- 
tion better than I. 


The Chairman: Were you the first President 
of the re-structured Magazine Bureau. 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


The Chairman: Do you know, Mr. Crosbie, 
who determined the re-structuring of The 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, or was this 
before you arrived on the scene. 


Mr. Crosbie: I was greeted by a group of 
publishers with a fait accompli. 


The Chairman: So you really couldn’t say? 


Mr. Crosbie: I couldn’t speak for the period 
of time I was not present. 


The Chairman: Is there anybody here who 
can, or who would like to volunteer about the 
re-structuring? 


Mr. Brander, if you would not mind... 


Mr. Brander, Publisher of Macleans Maga- 
zine: I could give you a little background, 
Senator. 


The Chairman: I am sorry to call on you in 
this way, but I think it would be useful. 


Mr. Brander: After the results of the 
O’Leary Commission were announced and 
some reasonable period of time had gone on, 
it became pretty clear to, 1 think, all of us 
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operating in the magazine industry in 
Canada, that there was a great need to re- 
build faith in magazines as an advertising 
medium in Canada. 


During the period of the O’Leary inquiry, 
which from beginning to end went on for 
some considerable time, there was a great 
deal of confusion and lessening of belief in 
the solidarity and soundness of magazines as 
a long-term advertising medium. 


This was our central problem. A practical 
solution appeared to be that the magazines 
which operated in Canada, which included 
Chatelaine, Macleans, Saturday Night, Read- 
er’s Digest, and Time—those were the maga- 
zines considered to be the magazine industry 
at that time—that that group get together and 
undertake a promotional and sales pro- 
gramme which would (a) reinforce faith in 
magazines as an effective advertising 
medium; and secondly, would actively sell 
advertising as an effective marketing tool. 


The pattern for this kind of effort, was 
certainly known to us because it had taken 
place for instance in the United States, where | 
magazines sold advertising together. It is done 
world-wide and there is nothing new in it. 


Every medium within the country and cer- 
tainly North America works together: the 
newspapers, the business papers, television, 
radio, and so on. 


So we met together and we worked out a 
satisfactory working base on which we could 
effectively pool our resources and operate, as 
I say, to sell advertising in magazines. 


It happened at the time that I suppose I 
should say I was the organizing chairman of 
the effort in the technical sense that some- 
body had to occupy the chair, but it was a 
mutual decision. 


The Chairman: This was the calendar year 
1966? 


Mr. Brander: Yes. 


The Chairman: May I put one other ques- 
tion to you? I appreciate you are not the 
witness and I am grateful to you for speaking 
in this way. 


You said, and there have been other refer- 
ences made in the last several years that the 
O’Leary study did have a detrimental effect 
on the magazine industry. 


Mr. Brander: In this way a kind of cloud 
hung over the magazines in Canada, particu- 
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larly those Canadian owned. Month after 
month as it were statements and items 
appeared regularly that suggested the maga- 
zine industry had very serious difficulties and 
there was some doubt as to the long-term 
health and operation of the magazines. 


So one by one, I suppose quite properly 
considering the climate of that time, advertis- 
ers were something less than enthusiastic to 
buy magazine programmes and as this kind of 
attitude developed it was noticeable that all 
magazines in Canada were affected. Time was 
affected equally along with the Canadian 
owned publications. 


The Chairman: You were going to say 
something, Mr. Crosbie? 


Mr. Crosbie: I could add to that a historical 
reflection of what Mr. Brander has just said. 


I would like to read for you a series of 
figures which are millions of dollars and in 
doing so identify the year 1960 as being the 
year in the fall of which the Commission sat 
and 1961 as the year when in the late spring 
the report was issued. 


Looking at 1959 the number of magazines 
had a total... 


The Chairman: These are existing members’ 
magazines? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes; with the exception of 
T.V. Hebdo and Actualité because I don’t 
have the figures. 


These are total dollar advertising income 


figures: 
1959 20.8 million 
1960 22.3, a very sizeable 
increase 

1961 21.6 

1962 19.2 

1963 18.3 

1964 18.2 


So there were four years before recovery 
began to take place from whatever caused 
that drop. 


1965 20.6 
1966 23 

1967 24.2 
1968 24.1 


Almost identical figures, really. 
Then in 1969, 26 million. 
So when I look at the records that I inherit- 


ed in this new occupation I see evidence of 
something having been going on at the time 
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that immediately followed that Commission 
and this would seem to support what Mr. 
Brander was saying. 


The Chairman: Were there any other things 
going on at the same time? 


Mr. Crosbie: There may well have been. 


The Chairman: Notably the advent of com- 
mercial television? 


Mr. Crosbie: The advent, I believe, had 
preceded that; had it not? 


The Chairman: You think that the impact of 
commercial television had been felt by then? 


Mr. Crosbie: Not fully; I am not too sure. I 
would not make that conjecture. I had to look 
at a situation within a given medium and see 
a decline and then an increase. Did I not see 
the increase following the decline then I 
would perhaps support your point. 


The Chairman: Your brief contains a list of 
the membership of the Advertising Bureau. 
How much does it cost each one of the publi- 
cations to belong to the Bureau? 


Mr. Crosbie: The cost is their share of the 
budget which is set for each fiscal calendar 
year based on the individual magazine’s per- 
centage of the total income of all the member 
magazines. 


Thus if a magazine has 20 per cent it would 
be expected to pay 20 per cent. 


The Chairman: The total 


advertising? 


income from 


Mr. Crosbie: I am speaking of advertising. 
The Chairman: From national advertising. 
Mr. Crosbie: Yes, national advertising. 
The Chairman: From all sources? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


The Chairman: Probably doesn’t cost the 
United Church Observer very much money to 
belong to the Magazine Advertising Bureau? 


Mr. Crosbie: I would regard that as a rea- 
sonable conjecture. 


The Chairman: You say in that somewhere, 
I think, that 90 per cent of the consumer 
magazines belong... 


Mr. Crosbie: May I suggest another phras- 
ing of that? The number of magazines repre- 


sent slightly over 90 per cent of the ABC 
audited circulation in Canada. 


The Chairman: What magazines are repre- 
sented in the 10 per cent? 


Mr. Crosbie: If you will look at the appen- 
dix to the brief they are listed as being in the 
first column of figures on the appendix, which 
is the final page of the brief. 


Thus we see Au Grand Air, B.C. Outdoors, 
Canadian Boating, and so on, as _ being 
non-members. 


- 


The Chairman: Do these publications want 
to become members? 


Mr. Crosbie: We have had conversations. 


The Chairman: I will put it another way: 
_do you go after them? 


_ Mr. Crosbie: We have had conversations 
with some of these publications. We had a 
_ conversation when I first became involved 
with Actualité. Subsequently they approached 

us and we were very pleased when they 
- applied for membership. 


| We have had a conversation just recently 

with the magazine listed here called Electron. 
_ They wanted to know about the criteria for 

membership and we told them and they have 
decided that they do not want to join quite 
yet but they will apparently. That is if they 
get their budget approved they apparently 
are very interested in joining. 


We have had a conversation with The 
Legion and they say all things being equal 
they will apply for membership this year. We 
certainly will welcome them in. We welcome 
anyone who (A) wants to join; and (B) can 
meet our rather simple requirement for mem- 
bership. 


The Chairman: Of the magazines listed who 
do not belong the only one with a sizeable 
circulation is The Legion. Surely you would 
not be enthusiastic about the Free Mason 
_ becoming a member; would you? 


Mr. Crosbie: Are you asking me as an 
individual? 


The Chairman: I am asking as the M.A.B. 


Mr. Crosbie: Why do you conjecture that, 
may I ask you, Mr. Chairman? 


_ The Chairman: I usually do not answer 
questions but I will answer it. 


* Mr. Crosbie: You hypothesized, sir. 
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The Chairman: I think it would make the 
presentation, which is very impressive, enor- 
mously complicated. I think a magazine with 
such a small circulation might present dif- 
ficulties for you in your sales approach. Is 
that not reasonable? 


Mr. Crosbie: That is a very reasonable 
hypothesis. However, we are committed to 
supporting the consumer magazine industry 
in Canada. 


The Chairman: That was the next question 
I was coming to. In fairness to these publica- 
tions if they want to become members you 
must accept them, according to your own by- 
laws, but you do not seek them? 


Mr. Crosbie: No. By the same token I feel 
we are already doing a great deal for them 
and if we are doing good at all it must be 
because of the percentage of circulation we 
already represent and it must be a good 
which extends out to those magazines. 


This is frankly one of the reasons why we 
would not think of pressing a magazine of the 
size of Electron, which only has some 14,000 ~ 
circulation, pressing or trying to coerce them 
into joining with us. 


We need the help of every magazine we 
can get in order to ameliorate the cost of 
existing members, but by the same token we 
do not want to exert a hardship. 


The Chairman: Presumably the amount of 
money which the Free Mason would contrib- 
ute to the overall budget would be infinitisi- 
mally small? 


Mr. Crosbie: One could assume that. 


The Chairman: I shall assume that. I want 
to turn to some of the Senators. I have some 
other questions myself. 


Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Crosbie, you say that the 
basic requirement of membership is that the 
magazine have its circulation audited and 
verified by the ABC. What are your other 
requirements? 


Mr. Crosbie: One of the other principal 
requirements is that it be a magazine in the 
sense that people pay for it. A publication 
which is distributed without charge is not by 
our definition a magazine because it has not 
proven its need; not proven that people are 
willing to lay money on the line for it. To us 
this is a very vital difference. 
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Mr. Fortier: You say the qualified circula- 
tion magazine is not a magazine? 


Mr. Crosbie: Not by our context. Anyone 
can hire a printer to put pages together and 
create something but until the consumers 
have proven that the editorial contents have 
sufficient merit and they are willing to spend 
money for it we don’t regard it as being a 
true magazine. 


Mr. Fortier: But it is well established that 
the advertisers do not agree with that state- 
ment. There are, as you well know, some 
qualified circulation magazines that are very 
well patronized by advertisers who know that 
the magazine will reach a particular market 
and consequently they can aim their advertis- 
ing at that particular community. 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, Mr. Fortier. It is our 
belief, however, it is one of our selling 
strengths that we can say to such an advertis- 
er the key difference between our magazines 
and that kind of publication is that we can 
prove the people really want it; they are not 
just receiving it at the door or throwing it out 
or whatever you do with the various 
magazines. 


Mr. Fortier: We had a number of discus- 
sions on that subject with representatives of 
the business press whose publications, as you 
know, are for the large majority unsolicited, 
and I am very interested in hearing your 
comments. You feel that most unsolicited 
publications find their way to the waste paper 
basket? 


Mr. Crosbie: I would not say ‘Yes’ to that 
question because the context embraces the 
business press and I feel in the case of spe- 
cialized magazines in the more _ esoteric 
aspects of industry they undoubtedly get very 
well read. 


A magazine on inverse widgets is going to 
be of great interest to a man who cannot get 
his information anywhere else and whose 
profession is making inverse widgets. 


We are talking within the framework of the 
broad public. Here one suspects that it is a 
valid statement to put forward that a maga- 
zine that you have not paid for is likely to be 
less well read by you than one for which you 
have laid out your after-tax money. 


Mr. Fortier: In view of the distinction you 
have made, you seem to set aside the business 
presses from the other unsolicited magazines, 
would the Bureau consider receiving within 
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its ranks magazines which belong to the so- 
called business press. 


Mr. Crosbie: We have not contemplated 
doing so since our institution. 


Senator Everett: Would you tell me what 
percentage of your circulation must be paid? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. There is no stipulation by 
percentage. We say a major portion be paid. 
There is a stipulation in the ABC, not in our 
by-laws. 


Senator Everett: 
ABC regulation? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


You would accept the 


The Chairman: On this qualified circulation 
business, there are magazines which perhaps 
would not qualify as business press. I think of 
Home makers Digest as one and Toronto Cal- 
endar as another. What would be your opin- 
ion of those publications as far as their value 
for national advertisers? 


Mr. Crosbie: My professional opinion, sir, is 
the money should be spent elsewhere. 


The Chairman: You should have a discus- 
sion with Mr. Nobleman. I saw a full page 
Saturday Night advertisement in the current 
issue of Toronto Calendar. 


Mr. William Nobleman, President of Satur- 
day Night (from back of room): They solicited 
ate 

The Chairman: But you bought it. It is a 
contract deal? I am sorry. 


Mr. Fortier: In paragraph 4 of the brief you 
refer to the informal relationship with the 
namesake organization in the United States 
that has proven beneficial to Canada. Would 
you care to expand on that? 


Mr. Crosbie: Well there is the coincidence 
of name. There is in the United States an 
organization known as the Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau. 


Mr. Fortier: Coincidence? 


Mr. Crosbie: It is, I believe, coincidence. I 
certainly know of no other source of this 
identity. It is the child of the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association in the States. 


Now it happens that with fair frequency 
the people at the M.A.B. in the States will be 
doing research and preparing material for the 
promotion of advertising in magazines which 
is of interest to Canadian advertisers and 


— 


because of this informal relationship, which 
falls in the area that could be best identified 
as friendship, it has been possible for us to 
borrow material from them and reproduce it 
in Canada and thereby, frankly, economise, 
and at the same time provide the advertisers 
of Canada with a service. 


I have a phrase which I use rather whimsi- 
cally, but which I sincerely believe has some 
merit, that in dealing with the United States 
in our discussions on Canada we are dealing 
with a sample which is larger than the whole. 
We frequently get information from them 
that certainly seems to have a great deal of 
validity in our economy particularly in rela- 
tion to purchase of products and so on. 


I hold out for you as an example a booklet 
—ealled “Who Moved the Sand Pile?” We 
recently produced this in Canada and you 
will find it in the back of the brief. This was 
based on an American booklet which we 
- thought they had done very well and we were 
able to borrow some of the art work and 
some of the other material and then convert 
this to our Canadian needs by inserting 
Canadian facts. 


| Mr. Fortier: Time and Reader’s Digest 
_ represent approximately 30 per cent of your 
total circulation. Do you honestly believe you 
would have this sort of co-operation from the 
American Magazine Advertising Bureau if 
Time and Reader’s Digest were not members 
of your Association? 


Mr. Crosbie: To answer the question I must 
pay tribute to Mr. Gerald Brander, publisher 
of Maclean’s magazine and M agazine Mac- 
lean, who long before my returning to my 
native land had set up the relationship I have 
sought to perpetuate with this organization. 


The Chairman: Perhaps your question 
should be put to Mr. Brander. 


Mr. Fortier: Perhaps it should. 


The Chairman: Would you care to comment, 
Mr. Brander? 


Mr. Brander: Yes. The fact is before the 
formation of the existing Magazine Advertis- 
ing Bureau there was for many years a maga- 
zine organization in Canada with much the 
same aims and they had a relationship with 
the comparable, though larger, American 
organization. 


We had a friendly relationship with many 
of the publishers in the United States where 
we received some assistance, who we would 
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look to for guidelines in magazine publishing. 
This was mutual and again this is not unusu- 
al in industries. 


Over the period of time that any occasion 
arose when material which they developed, 
which was very basic to the concept of the 
advantages and values of magazines, copies 
were available and they were gracious 
enough to allow us to use them in this 
country. 


The Chairman: What year did you establish 
that liaison? 


Mr. Brander: As far as I am concerned 
back somewhere around 1959 when I came 
into the magazine industry from another 
phase of publishing. 


The Chairman: That was before the O’Lea- 
ry Commission report? 


Mr. Brander: Just before. 
The Chairman: Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: This morning Mr. Brander 
spoke of a levelling-off level, if I may use that 
expression, of some 2.4 to 2.6 per cent of the 
Canadian advertising dollar in Canadian 
magazines. 


I was interested in noting in paragraph 5 of 
your brief this compares with the figure of ies 
per cent in the United States of dollars spent 
in the media each year. 


Do you agree with Mr. Brander’s view? 


Mr. Crosbie: There has been a levelling 
off? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes. I may have misunderstood 
Mr. Brander. I thought he prognosticated that 
this would remain fairly static. 


Mr. Crosbie: If I may take that in two 
steps. Has there been a levelling off? I am 
quoting here from figures which have been 
supplied to me by a research organization 
that says that going back to, let us say, 1964 
and reading forward the percentage figures 
shown are: 2.6, 2.6, 2.7, 2.6, 2.5, 2.6, 2.6. 


This looks like a levelling off. 


The Chairman: Do you have them from 
1959? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 
The Chairman: Would you give them to us? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes, I would be very happy to. 
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1958 —3.7 
1959 —3.5 
1960 —3.8 
1961 —3.5 
1962 —3.0 
1963 —2.8 
1964 —2.6 


And from then on very little variation. 


Senator Prowse: You couldn’t tell us 
whether those big drops are associated with 
any particular magazine ceasing to publish in 
those years? 


Mr. Crosbie: I would not relate the figures 
for those years to that. I would have to call 
on my associates to recall when Liberty 
ceased publication. 


Mr. Brander: 1964. 


Senator Prowse: So that the losses in the 
end of the 1950’s and the beginning of the 
1960’s was before there was a dropping of the 
magazines? 


The Chairman: Mr. Hutchinson? 


Mr. Hutchinson, Publisher of Chatelaine 
Magazine: The Canadian Home Journal 
ceased publishing in June of 1958 and was 
merged into Chatelaine. In all fairness on that 
particular subject, all of the advertising that 
had been committed for the Canadian Home 
Journal was converted into Chatelaine and 
although the magazine disappeared, the 
advertising did not. 


Mr. Crosbie: I would make an observation 
in passing. On those figures I quoted fortu- 
nately for us in the magazine industry we are 
talking about a total all-media investment by 
advertisers that has been growing. 


So in 1969 when we say it is the largest 
year in our history we are not talking of 
percentage but dollar volume. 


Now as to whether or not we will be able 
to increase that percentage—this is first of all 
our aim; secondly my personal hope; and 
thirdly, if there is a difference, our ambition. 
I think we can do it. 


I think with all deference to any comments 
which have been made here earlier, I believe 
we can increase that and with the indications 
of this past year, the reception we have had 
from advertisers as we went around talking 
only about the concept of magazines, which is 
all I do, I don’t sell individual magazines, I 
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believe that we are beginning to have some 
effect. Otherwise I would not continue to do 
what I am doing. 


Mr. Fortier: Is the figure of 7.3 Utopian as 
far as Canada is concerned? 


Mr. Crosbie: It is my first target. 


Mr. Fortier: It is a well known fact, we 
have seen it in the research material which 
has been prepared for this Committee, that 
the greatest gainer since formation of M.A.B. 
has been Time magazine. Is this likely to 
continue? 


Mr. Crosbie: I can’t answer that because I 
think that is a matter that lies in the hands of 
the very excellent sales force that each maga- 
zine provides. 


All I can do to influence the situation is to 
try to improve the lot of Canadian consumers 
magazines. After that it becomes the job of 
the individual magazine to get out and sell. 


Mr. Fortier: The total amount of dollars, as 
you have just recently pointed out, being 
spent on advertising in media is increasing in 
Canada. Do you see this as adding to Time’s 
relative position at the expense of other exist- 
ing magazines? 


Mr. Crosbie: I cannot honestly see any con- 
crete evidence of that; no. 


Mr. Fortier: I don’t think it is fair to push 
any further with my questions in this area. L 
will pass for now. 


The Chairman: Do any of the Senators 
have any questions? Perhaps I could ask you 
one. 


At page 2, paragraph 5, the 7.3% figure. 
That is almost three times as large as Canada. 
Why would that be, particularly given the 
fact that Mr. McEachern told us the other day 
that his magazines have a_ proportionately 
larger hold of the Canadian market than 
magazines like Life and Look and McCall’s 
and so on on the American market. 


Mr. Crosbie: I believe that Mr. McEachern 
was right in mentioning specific magazines as 
examples. In this counterpart organization, 
with which we have the friendly relationship, 
there are, I believe, 365 magazines contribut- 
ing to that figure. 


The second point that might be put forward 
here is that there is a great deal of interna- 
tional advertising in North America where 
the advertising agency, or the advertiser 
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working for an American company, looks 
upon the overflow circulation of American 
magazines as being an adequate gesture 
toward the print media and invests money in 
Canada in the electronic filed. That is one of 
the reasons why emphasis is placed on the 
electronic opponent for us. 


The third point, which is conjecture on my 
part, if I may introduce personal experience, 
having worked in the advertising community 
in the United States and then returning to 
Canada, I believe that television in the United 
States is accepted in the advertising media 
evaluation in a slightly different way than it 
| is in Canada. 

; 
f 


There still seems to be in Canada on the 
part of some people concerned with the crea- 
tion of advertising to regard it as a new and 
exciting medium. This is not to say it is not 

exciting but rather in the United States not 
quite as new, it has found its niche more so 
than in Canada. 


The Chairman: Could you tell us on that 
subject, John—this is perhaps an unfair ques- 
tion as you may not have the statistics—the 
percentage of the overall national advertising 
budget in Canada which is spent on television 
advertising, how does that compare with the 
comparable figure in the United States? 


Mr. Crosbie: I couldn’t answer. I am not in 
a position to answer that. 


- The Chairman: That would validate your 
- observation. 


Mr. Fortier: A supplementary, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may. 


You paraphrased the reaction of some of 
your potential advertisers: why should we 
advertise in Canadian magazines? Our United 
States magazines overflow into Canada. We 
_ thus reach a reasonable market. 


How do you answer that when they reply 
_ to you in this way? 


Mr. Crosbie: Our answer goes in this fash- 
ion: we believe that the Canadian public, 
while it does read American magazines, reads 
_ them with awareness of the fact they are in 
fact American magazines. By observation, if 
one looks at the newsstands of our major 
Cities today, you can see a growing presence 
of publications from other countries—Germa- 
- ny, Sweden, France, England. Canada’s inter- 

ests are broadening, becoming much more 

global. 
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In this perspective we believe that Canadi- 
ans do not necessarily assume when they see 
advertising in an American magazine that the 
product is available in Canada. 


The Chairman: How do you relate that 
comment to Time? 


Mr. Crosbie: Time in this context is, of 
course, a Canadian magazine because it is 
here. It is apparent from the content of the 
magazine, the excellent editorial preface on 
Canada, and from the sheer content of the 
ads where Canadian references are frequent 
that we are indeed talking about a magazine 
present in Canada and making an investment 
in the economy. 


The Chairman: I am a subscriber to Time 
and are there any national advertisements 
appearing in the issue of Time that I receive 
at my home, advertising products which I 
cannot buy in Canada? 


Mr. Crosbie: I would not expect to find any. 
I would think it would be a very foolish 
investment on the part of the Canadian 
advertiser to do that. 


The Chairman: So there are none? 


Mr. Crosbie: I have never seen any. I 
cannot conceive of it being done. 


The Chairman: You expressed concern 
about the question of overflow American cov- 
erage. Has M.A.B. (Canada) discussed the 
matter with M.A.B. in the United States? 


Mr. Crosbie: No. This would strain friend- 
ship, I am afraid. 


The Chairman: It might be a friendship 
well worth straining. 


Mr. Crosbie: The influence of the M.A.B. in 
the States, the American M.A.B. on their 
members in respect to—let us presume the 
point here is controlling overflow of circula- 
tion into Canada—I would not expect to be 
that great. 

I do not believe that there is a great deal of 
profitability for the American magazine pub- 
lishers in distributing copies in Canada. They 
cannot take a great deal of credit when it 
comes to charging for advertising space. They 
do not attempt to do so. They cannot claim a 
Canadian edition and therefore one notes a 
tendency for the major American magazines 
to decline in circulation. 


One notes, for instance, in the past year 
that Life magazine has gone down 9.8 per 
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cent; Look 1.9 per cent. These are figures that 
have recurred from year to year. 


The Chairman: Will you give us that again? 
Mr. Crosbie: Life magazine 9.8 per cent. 
The Chairman: That is Life’s... 


Mr. Crosbie: Decrease in circulation 1969 
over 1968. 


The Chairman: In Canada? 
Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


The Chairman: Would you have the figure 
for the decrease in circulation in the same 
period in the United States? 


Mr. Crosbie: No, I don’t have that. 
Mr. Brander: A sharp increase. 


The Chairman: Would you have that for 
me? The question I am asking is their figure, 
the percentage increase or decrease for Life 
comparable to the figure—which are the 
years you are giving us? 


Mr. Crosbie: 1969 compared to 1968. 
The Chairman: 1969 compared to 1968. 


Mr. Brander: I think about 500,000. I think 
they went from 8 million to 8.5 million. 


The Chairman: They went up from 8 mil- 
lion to 8.5 million. What was the other figure 
you were quoting. 


Mr. Crosbie: I have a list here. 
The Chairman: We would be interested. 


Mr. Crosbie: Would you like me to read 
them all? 


The Chairman: You don’t need to read 
them but would you file them with us? We 
would find it very interesting. 


Mr. Crosbie: Perhaps I could file this, too. 


The Chairman: Back to this question of 
overfiow. Do you think the overflow problem 
is becoming less serious in the consumer 
magazines? Obviously it is going down almost 
10 percent a year. 


Mr. Crosbie: In the case of that particular 
publication. There are others that are going 
up. I must say that the virility of Canada is 
endorsed by the increase of Playboy in 
Canada from year to year. Generally speaking 
the major books are going down. The books 
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that are increasing, as I look at the list—this 
is a list that sends into Canada more than 
40,000 copies per month—the books going 
up are by observation those that are spe- 
cialized books. : 


This harks back to something said to you 
earlier. 


The Chairman: And which you would agree 
are competitive with some of the Canadian 
magazines. 


Mr. Crosbie: Well, to a degree, yes. 


The Chairman: Mr. Gzowsky made the 
point this morning—we asked him who his 
competition was and he said “everybody.” 


Mr. Crosbie: In this sense it has to be true. 


The Chairman: The Maclean-Hunter people 
said they came here seeking nothing and I am 
sure you seek nothing, but let me put a ques- 
tion to you: what do you think this Commit- 
tee should recommend or should do about 
overflow circulation? What should we do in 
the interests of the magazine industry in 
Canada about this overflow circulation? Per- 
haps the answer is “Nothing”, and if it is, say 
so. 


Mr. Crosbie: As an ad lib suggestion to you 
I would certainly recommend you support 
Canadian Tariff Item 9921-1, which is the 
tariff item under which the use of American 
based magazines exempts the advertiser from 
protection on tax deduction. 


I have found it to be my experience that 
the question most frequently asked in my 
office by advertising agencies in the United 
States is related to this question of whether 
or not the copy in a magazine coming into 
Canada would indeed penalize the advertiser. 


So I regard it as a very vital bulwark of 
our Canadian magazine economy. 


The Chairman: You listed three reasons 
and you related the overflow question to the 
term of electronic component. What do you 
think the Committee should recommend 
about the CBC? 


Mr. Crosbie: I have no suggestion to make 
to you in that regard as a magazine man. 


The Chairman: A lot of the magazine pub- 
lishers who have been here have spoken—I 
hesitate as I was going to say all the publish- 
ers but that would be unfair—I don’t say all 
but quite a number have spoken about the 
CBG 
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Mr. Crosbie: If I may say as an individual 
citizen, I have this opinion: I invite you to 
look at the case of this particular citizen who 
derives his income from the welfare of the 
Canadian consumer magazines and is paid by 
them and out of that pay subscribes dollars 
through taxation to the maintenance of staff 


people to go out and sell against his source of 


income. 
- This seems to be an achronistic situation. 


As an example, three weeks ago I had a 
telephone call from a young man who was 
employed by the CBC and who was building 
a presentation to persuade someone to buy 
time on the CBC and he wanted us at the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau to give him all 
the data he needed on magazines in order to 
make a case for television. 


The Chairman: What did you tell him? 


Mr. Crosbie: I drew an analogy that had to 
do with the First World War and running out 
of bullets. 


The Chairman: Do you think that the CBC 
should get out of the commercial business 
completely. 


Mr. Crosbie: It is my personal opinion that 
the CBC has no place in the living room of 
the nation in the commercial sense. 


The Chairman: I think that is important to 
add—in the commercial sense. What about in 
the non-commercial sense? 


Mr. Crosbie: I am a strong supporter of the 
CBC. My record shows that in my lifetime I 
was an employee and I found it to be a very 
satisfactory source of income and I believe it 
fills a very important function in our country 
at this time. 


The Chairman: But you believe that it 
should be out of the commercial business 
altogether? 


Mr. Crosbie: Absolutely. 


The Chairman: Let me tell you the question 
I am not going to ask you: how would you 
finance the CBC? I think that would be per- 
haps straying a little off the subject at hand. 


Mr. Crosbie: Well, since we are already 
financing the CBC with taxpayers, to so large 
a degree, surely it would not be inequitable to 
go along another step. 


Senator Prowse: If you can’t think of a 
supplemental, I can. 
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The Chairman: Well, this is not a CBC 
hearing, but if you wish to ask a supplemen- 
tary, you may. 


Senator Prowse: If the amount of money 
that is spent on electronic advertising on the 
CBC were not available to the CBC, is there 
not a good possibility that there would be 
independents dragged in to take up that; in 
other words, who would get the electronic 
money? 


Mr. Crosbie: All I can say, Senator, is we 
would do our best. 


Senator Prowse: You really don’t expect to 
get much of it. If you took the CBC out you 
would have other TV people in there. 


Mr. Crosbie: Absolutely. 


Senator Prowse: And they would be going 
to people who must be already sold on the 
electronic media; otherwise they would not be 
putting money into it. 


Mr. Crosbie: We would like to have the 
opportunity. 


Senator Prowse: You can still try. 
Mr. Crosbie: We do. 


The Chairman: That is all I have on the 
CBG. 


In your appendix at the back you list 
magazines. We have a magazine appearing 
tomorrow evening and I note that they are 
not listed, that is Toronto Life. Why are they 
not listed? 


Mr. Crosbie: They are not listed simply 
because they have not yet been audited. 


Mr. Fortier: The same question with Sept 
Jours. 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 
The Chairman: The same reason? 
Mr. Crosbie: Yes. 


The Chairman: Are there many magazines 
in Canada in that category? 


Mr. Crosbie: Yes. If you will refer to the 
footnote number 3 in the Appendix in this 
publication from which we take the data, 
Canadian Advertising Rates and Data, there 
are some 210 magazines listed. Of these only 
those shown in the column above the footnote 
are audited by ABC. 
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The Chairman: I have only one other ques- 
tion. It relates to page 3, point number 6. 


You talk about the magazine industry “asa 
medium of intra-personal exchange and rela- 
tionship effecting the very fibre and composi- 
tion of our nationality.” 


Would you comment on that “very fibre 
and composition of our nationality?” That is a 
very resounding phrase. How do magazines 
contribute to the “very fibre and composition” 
of our nationality? 


Mr. Crosbie: First, by reason of their 
editorial position all of them, every one of 
our members contributes in this sense of 
exploring in greater depth than other media 
can provide, the issues that are of concern to 
the Canadian people. 


I also believe very sincerely that there is a 
second level of contribution and that is the 
sometimes maligned area of advertising 
because through advertising we Canadians 
are made aware of the products that are 
available to us, the choices we have as people 
of free choice; economically the advertising 
stimulates the flow of dollars from hand to 
hand in our country. 


In these two ways I believe the magazines 
are a very vital thing and do affect the fibre 
of our society. 


The Chairman: Could you be more specific 
about the editorial? Your comment on adver- 
tising is an interesting one and it is one we 
will doubtless hear more about from the ICA 
representatives coming before the Committee. 


You have made the point that the Magazine 
Advertising Bureau has no concern or rele- 
vancy in terms of editorial content. That does 
not preclude you making that kind of judg- 
ment but could you be more specific? Are all 
of the member magasines dedicated to an 
increased sense of Canadianism? 


Mr. Crosbie: I would not say “Yes” to the 
latter question. However, I would like to 
answer this way, that the degree of dedica- 
tion to Canadianism varies by magazine. 


One has a magazine which looks at national 
issues solely; one has a magazine which looks 
at areas of interest having to do with the arts 
and music and politics and so on; one has on 
the other end of the spectrum a magazine 
which to a very great degree reaches out to 
all parts of the world and brings back to the 
Canadian reality, an awareness of what the 
world offers and enables the Canadian reader 
to position himself within that world. 
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The Chairman: I think that perhaps those 
are the only questions we need to ask you. I 
am sorry, Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Why is the Atlantic 
Advocate not listed in your appendix? 


Mr. Crosbie: For the very reason, Senator, I 
have had conversations with the good pub- 
lisher and seen his plant. He is not at the 
present time, to the best of my knowledge, as 
of my last conversation, contemplating apply- 
ing for audit of his circulation. 


The Chairman; All I was going to say, Mr. 
Crosbie, was that this terminates the ques- 
tions I think we have for you. If I could 
remove my Senatorial headgear for one 
second and revert to a role I played as adver- 
tising space salesman, I would say your statis- 
tics are most impressive. They are terribly 
well organized and I think you have a tough 
story to tell, but I think you tell it extremely 
well. Thank you for coming. 

I would say to the Senators that the next 
session is with the ITU at 8 o’clock tonight. 
At 9 o’clock tonight Mr. Ken Lefolii will he 
with us. 


The Committee adjourned at 6.00 p.m. 


—Upon resuming at 8:00 p.m. 


The Chairman: Fellow Senators, this eve- 
ning we are receiving a brief from the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 


I perhaps should begin by introducing the 
four witnesses who are here. 


On my immediate right, is Allan Heritage, 
a former president of the Toronto Mailers 
Union and Canadian Representative, I.T.U.; 
on Mr. Heritage’s right is Mr. James P. Duffy, 
President of the Ottawa Typographical Union. 
On my left is Mr. Allan Histed, the President 
of the Hamilton Typographical Union, and 
sitting on Mr. Histed’s left is Mr. Robert 
Earles, who is the President of the Toronto 
Mailers Union. 


It is my understanding, Mr. Heritage, that 
you are going to be the spokesman for the 
group. The procedure which we follow here, 
is very simple. The brief which you were 
kind enough to send along some weeks in 
advance has been received, and studied by 
the Senators, and I think they are prepared to 
ask you some questions on the contents of the 
brief as well as on the oral comments which I 
am going to ask you to make now, and, 
indeed, there may be other matters which the 
Senators wish to discuss, with you. 
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_ 1 would now like to put at your disposal, 
about fifteen minutes. You can amplify the 
contents of your brief, you can explain it, and 
anything else that may, or may not be on 
your mind. We will question you on what you 
say, and what you don’t say, and on what’s in 
the brief. 


’ Thank you, and welcome, Mr. Heritage. 


_ Mr. Heritage: Thank you Mr. Chairman, 
and Honourable Senators. 


We appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you this evening to give our views on 
the newspaper industry. 


: Originally we had no intention to appear 
because we have a good relationship in the 
news media industry that we cover. 


However, because of remarks that have 
_ been made by previous presentations by pub- 
‘lishers, we felt that those remarks had to be 
answered. 


However, before I go into detail, or any 
comments on our brief, I feel there should be 
\ 2 slight correction in a typographical error. 


The Chairman: Good heavens, yes. 


Mr. Heritage: In the haste of preparing this 
brief, because, as I said, we were not actually 
planning to attend, page 2, paragraph 6, 
should read “61 newspapers”, rather than “44 
- newspapers” that we have contracts with. 


The Chairman: That is the top line of para- 
' graph 6 on page 2. “At present, we have 
signed contracts with...”. It should be 61 
_ instead of 44. 


Mr. Heritage: That is correct. 


Senator Prowse: Does that include the two 
that were certified, or are those still pending 
as well? 


Mr. Heritage: Those two are still pending. 


_ Senator Prowse: That would make a total 
of 63. 


Mr. Heritage: Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, Honourable Senators, it was 
disturbing to us but I understand that this is 
the procedure, that our brief has already been 
put out to the public, and it seems that we 
have been tried already. There has been 
interest given to our brief before we even 
appear before this Committee. I think it’s a 
good example in just looking at the news 
coverage of why we felt we had to appear. 
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We have no criticism of the reporting staff, 
but we happen to know better than most 
people what happens sometimes to a story. 
This usually happens to us when the news 
media is covering any type of labour dispute, 
or grievance concerning the I.T.U. and the 
newspaper industry. 


For instance, in the clipping I have, the 
Ottawa Citizen, if you read the story, they 
give us very good coverage to start with on 
our brief until we get down to the last 
paragraph. 


The Chairman: I think the Senators should 
be clear that you are quoting from today’s 
issue of the Ottawa Citizen. 


May I also say, for the benefit of the Sena- 
tors, that we released the briefs of witnesses y 
think at 6:30 in the morning. That is a stand- 
ard procedure which the witnesses are aware 
of. I know you are not suggesting that you 
weren’t, but just so the Senators will be clear, 
the briefs are released the day the witnesses 
are coming, in time for the afternoon papers, 
and very often the afternoon papers run early 
stories simply on the contents of the brief 
prior to the actual hearing taking place. 


Now, this is the story that you are quoting 
from, is it not? 


Mr. Heritage: Yes, the point I am trying to 
make, and I imagine everyone in this room 
has gone through it, when you give a news 
release to the press, or you make a statement 
to a body of people and pick up a newspaper 
and read it, you sometimes can’t recognize 
your own statements. Here we have presented 
a brief this evening that was released earlier. 
When it comes out in the press, it is almost 
the full text, but they leave out some of the 
most important parts that can mislead the 
public or any person reading the coverage. 


In our brief on page 12, we started out 
talking about the effect of multiple-ownership 
and our concern of it. We have nothing 
against multiple-ownership any more than the 
public. We are concerned about it, in many 
ways, but as the public should be concerned. 
But there is one chief concern of ours, and we 
mention it in our brief. 


However, when the newspaper reported it, 
they left out some important points—if you 
read their new coverage, it says: 

“It is said that the management of the 


Ottawa Citizen, where the I.T.U. has been 
negotiating for a first contract since last 
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July, shipped advertising to another 
Southam paper, The Winnipeg Tribune, 
for photo-engraving.” 


We do not say in the brief, “that it was 
shipped to Winnipeg for photo-engraving”. If 
you look at our brief closely, we said on page 
13, section 40, 


“At this point, because it was impossible 
to produce all the advertising in one day 
without overtime, the management 
shipped all surplus advertising to another 
component, The Winnipeg Tribune, where 
enforced overtime is not illegal. The fin- 
ished product was shipped back to 
Ottawa in the form of photo-engravings 
to be run in The Ottawa Citizen.” 


Now, the question comes up, why do they 
word it differently than in the brief? The way 
they worded it in their news coverage: 


“It is said that the management of The 
Ottawa Citizen, where the I.T.U. has been 
negotiating for a first contract since last 
July, shipped advertising to another 
Southam paper, The Winnipeg Tribune, 
for photo-engraving.” 


They said they shipped it to Winnipeg for 
photo-engraving. That isn’t what the brief 
says. We said they shipped the advertising, 
and we are not interested in the photo- 
engraving application. We are interested in 
the typesetting. 


They sent it to Winnipeg for typesetting. 
But if you look further on management’s 
statement, like I said, we have already been 
tried before we got before the Commission. 


There is another paragraph here, where it 
says: 
“In a statement today E. S. Leigh” 
but I won’t read the whole statement. 


The Chairman: Well, why don’t you read 
the whole statement? Don’t you want to read 
it into the record? 

Mr. Heritage: 


“In a statement today, E. S. Leigh, 

business manager of The Citizen, said: 
Without warning or discussion, the em- 
ployees in the composing room of The 
Ottawa Citizen stopped working. over- 
time during the busiest period of the 
year. 
“The Ottawa Citizen, working completely 
within its agreement with its employees, 
sought other methods of typesetting 
advertising which could not be handled 
by its own employees. 
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“This can hardly be construed as ‘frus- 
trating normal and legal efforts of a 
union to sign a first contract’. 


“The Ottawa Citizen does not possess 
photo-engraving facilities.” 


This leaves the impression that because 
they don’t possess photo-engraving facilities, 
they had to ship it to Winnipeg for photo- 
engraving. But they also left out the impor- 
tant parts of the brief on the overtime. The 
employees did not refuse to work overtime, it 
was a case of the Ontario Law being invoked. 


The provisions of the Act were invoked on 
the fact that The Ottawa Citizen was violating 
the Employment Standards Act of Ontario, 
but they did not put that in the paper. 


The point I am trying to make is that it 
seems that when the newspaper unions are 
involved in some type of labour dispute, the 
way the coverage comes out in the newspaper 
is entirely different. It doesn’t give us fair 
coverage. 


If it had been some other industry, the 
newspapers would have condemned them for 
such actions. 


I just thought I would mention that point at 
the outset because of the fact that we were a 
little perturbed that we were tried in public 
before we had a chance to answer the ques- 
tions before the Committee. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. 


Tsask 1, 


Chairman, may 


The Chairman: Well, you may ask—The 
witness is still making his oral statement— 
Well, if he doesn’t mind having the question 
now.. 


Senator Prowse: You state that they 
shipped advertising which would run into 
overtime. This is, as I read your brief, to 
The Winnipeg Tribune, for setting. 


Mr. Heritage: Right. 


Senator Prowse: And you say they shipped 
it back in the form of photo-engravings. 


Mr. Heritage: That’s correct. 


Senator Prowse: But you people are not 
interested in photo-engraving except insofar 
as it must have been set to make a 
photo-engraving. 


Mr. Heritage: That is correct. You would 
have to have the type set someplace. 


- Senator Prowse: Has Southam a contract at 
The Tribune with the I.T.U.? 


_ Mr. Heritage: No. 


Senator Prowse: They shipped it to a non- 
union shop... 


_ Mr. Heritage: Right. 


Senator Prowse: ...had it set there and 
had it sent back, but they are leaving the 
impression, or, your argument is that they are 
leaving the impression that you have accused 
them of saying that they have shipped it out 
‘so it would not have to be set here. 


Mr. Heritage: Yes, that is right. If you read 
the news story carefully, they have left the 
impression that the reason they had it done 
was because of the fact they did not have a 
photo-engraving department. 


Senator Prowse: Which they don’t. 
; Mr. Heritage: Which they don’t, but this 


isn’t the case. They shipped it there because 
of the fact of the invokement of the Industrial 
Employment Standards Act of Ontario, 


because of a grievance. 


Senator Prowse: Ordinarily, it would have 
peen set in type here? 


Mr. Heritage: That’s right. 
- Senator Prowse: They ship it to Winnipeg. 
Mr. Heritage: As copy. 


~ Senator Prowse: As copy. It is set in type in 
Winnipeg, photo-engraved, and they send it 
back so all they have to do is to make a mat 
of it here; is this correct? 


Mr. Heritage: They would lock it up in a 
form, along with other type of news stories, 
etc., and then roll a mat. 


i’ Senator Prowse: Yes, the thing would come 


_ back. 


Mr. Heritage: The point I am trying to 
make, though, is this is a real concern in 
multiple-ownership. I think other matters of 
‘news coverage and so on, the whole public is 
concerned about, and we are too. We have 
good relationship with group organizations, 
but we are concerned where you have multi- 
' ple-ownership, and there is a good example, 
as we pointed out in our brief, that this could 
happen. 

For instance, if we had a labour dispute, 
they would just ship the work out to one of 
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their other plants, and have it set, and then 
ship it back air express or by arrangement 
with the airlines; and this does concern us as 
a method of economic pressure. 


Senator Prowse: Anything that wasn’t under 
a time pressure, like an immediate news 
story, could be handled in this way. 


Mr. Heritage: Right. 


The Chairman: May I say, Mr. Heritage, 
that we really haven’t begun the question 
period. Have you other things you want to 
say in your oral statement? Then we can 
return to the question period. Senator Prowse. 
if you don’t mind, I think we should return to 
the oral statement. 


Senator Prowse: Sorry, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Heritage: The only point that I was 
trying to establish by my presentation was 
the fact that the news coverage is misleading 
in the case of unions who are involved with 
the newspaper industry. 


The Chairman: You have some other things 
there you want to say. 


Mr. Heritage: One of the reasons that we 
are appearing, Mr. Chairman, before your 
Committee is (as I said earlier, we had not 
intended to appear) is because of remarks of 
publishers. For instance, a publisher did make 
a statement here (I don’t know whether it 
was in his presentation or not, but he was so 
quoted in the press) of his concern over the 
dues money of employees of his plant being 
sent to the United States. 


I believe there have been other comments 
in the press since that statement was made, 
from other people. 


I want to point out to the Committee here, 
that in case of the I.T.U., our money is all 
deposited in Canada. In fact in the fiscal year 
1969, the sum of $817,275 in excess of dues 
that were paid by Canadian members, was 
actually brought in to pay fraternal benefits 
to our Canadian members. If I went back over 
a longer period of time, it was much higher, 
but I am just taking the last year, 1969. We 
wanted to clear the record. 


Another reason why we feel we have to try 
to clear the air, and there is no reflection on 
the reporters, but it seems that when it comes 
out in the story, they seem to get mixed up 
with the International Typographical Union, 
and the local Typographical Union. 
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Our locals have complete autonomy. I want 
to stress that the International does not 
become involved in any type of negotiation or 
dispute until they are requested to do so by 
the membership—not by the officers, but by 
the membership. That is in our constitution. 
This is one of the democratic points in our 
union. Some of our people say it is too demo- 
cratic, but this is the way we operate. 


Unfortunately, when a local union gets into 
a labour dispute, the press plays it up as the 
International Typographical Union. We have, 
of course, some locals that get out of hand the 
same as we have some employers who get out 
of hand. You don’t tar everybody with the 
same brush. 


I want to stress that there is complete local 
autonomy, and we do not interfere, until such 
time as we are requested to step into the 
picture. 


Also, on the point of stressing what we feel 
is poor coverage in the case of unions involved 
in the newspaper industry—for instance, in 
the Toronto situation a very unfortunate dis- 
pute was widely misunderstood. The newspa- 
pers did not stress the fact that, although an 
agreement was reached twenty days after the 
dispute occurred on the matter of the com- 
puter, it seemed to be the item that was 
played up throughout that dispute. 


The employers themselves introduced 
twenty-three new items into the negotiations 
after that. Where was the news coverage on 
the fact that they brought up twenty-three 
new items? 


It became a one-sided story about the Inter- 
national interfering in local autonomy here in 
Canada. This concerns us in the newspaper 
industry—that the newspapers can editorial- 
ize and condemn other industries for the way 
they treat their employees, but when it comes 
to the news media (I am not saying all the 
papers, we have some papers that give us 
coverage) but I am saying that unfortunately 
it is a general rule that they don’t cover labour 
dispute with their own employees as accu- 
rately as they would cover labour disputes 
with another industry, and this bothers us. 


For instance, in the Toronto newspaper dis- 
pute, they did not mention the fact that pen- 
sions were a very important item to the 
people. They had been covered under the con- 
tract, for many years for a non-contributory 
pension. One union, the Mailers Union, under 
the terms of the contract had the right to 
respect the picket line. Their contract was 
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still in effect when the Ontario law came int) 
effect saying pensions should be funded. The 
Mailers still have not received their pensions 
They have lost their pensions and all the 
employees there, because they were involvec¢ 
in the dispute, lost their pensions. 


Yet, if another industry had done this tc 
their employees, they would be condemned by) 
the newspapers for taking such action. 


Again this points up what we feel is our 
concern with lack of coverage of labour dis: 


putes with their own employees. 


There is another area we wish to stress— 
that we have good relationship with most of 
our employers across Canada. I say that in all 
seriousness that we had not intended to 
appear, but it seems that several of the pub- 
lishers that have appeared have also stressed 
the fact of the union’s failure to cooperate in 
automation, etc. 


Well, I believe our brief has covered this) 
area. I would like to point out to you, Honour- 
able Senators and Mr. Chairman, that the 
I.T.U. has spent millions of dollars on re- 
training. We have a five-million dollar train- 
ing centre in Colorado Springs; we have sent 
up instructors to help employers to get start- 
ed where they wished to have our 
cooperation. 


We presently are working with the Provin-| 
cial Government of Ontario through Brown’s) 
College for re-training over 200 people 
involved in the labour dispute in Toronto and 
we have carried the program across the coun-| 
try because we know that the industry is| 
changing fast, and we have got to have our 
people prepared to meet it. 


{ 
| 
We get a little perturbed when the newspa-| 

pers continually condemn unions on disputes 
and sensationalism, where there is a strike, | 
but when it comes to the good things they do, | 

when they are meeting the challenge of auto- 
mation, re-training, you never see many | 
ries on this. 
| 


I think the public should be made aware of 
the fact that unions do a lot of good, BA 
especially in the newspaper industry. We are | 
not fighting automation. 


Sure, we still have our battles on a 
items and principles, and we fight hard on | 
them, but I think we should get a better | 
shake and a fairer shake from the news| 
pers when labour disputes with their own | 
and their employees are | 


unions, own 


involved. 


- 


I think that is about all I have to say. I 
‘believe I have covered all the points, and I 
appreciate this chance to appear before you, 
and certainly my colleagues and myself 
‘would be prepared to answer any questions 
you may have. 


_. The Chairman: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Heritage. 


| I would remind the Senators that we have 
Mr. Duffy on my extreme right, and on my 
‘left, Mr. Histed and Mr. Earles. 


I think the questions, Mr. Heritage, we will 
‘put to you, and if you wish to perhaps enlist 
‘the help, or turn the question over to one of 
your colleagues, then you can by all means do 
so. 


; I think Senator Everett has the first 
question. 


- Senator Everett: Mr. Heritage, in your brief 
as you have just stated, you point out that the 
LT.U. has spent a considerable amount of 
money on providing a training centre where 
“members of the union can learn a new tech- 


nology. Can you tell me who pays for that 
training. 


[} 


eS ees ees 
ee — 


- Mr. Heritage: The dues for that training. 
Only the dues from the members—no 
member is charged for going to the I.T.U. 
i training centre. 


| Everett: Is any newspaper 


_ Senator 
| charged? 

_ Mr. Heritage: No newspaper is charged one 
penny for that training. 


Senator Everett: If a newspaper makes a 
request to the I.T.U., or local for training, is 
that request generally granted? 

_ Mr. Heritage: It is always granted. 


h 


| Senator Everett: Does the newspaper pay 

the cost of transportation and compensation 
of the employee? 

i 

_ Mr. Heritage: This has been done in various 

_ ways. 

In fact, we have programs where sometimes 
the local union has picked up the complete 
cost of transportation, even the lost wages; 
sometimes it has been a combination—where 
the union and the individual and the compa- 
ny have shared the cost of transportation and 
wages; or we have also had cases where the 
company has picked up the cost of transpor- 
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tation and wages, on the 


circumstances. 


depending 


We also have had a case where the Depart- 
ment of Manpower contributed—in the case 
of La Presse. It was a situation where the 
Provincial Government of Quebec, the Federal 
Department of Manpower, and La Presse sent 
down a team of investigators to our training 
centre, and found out it was the only place in 
North America they could get this specific 
training; so Manpower shared part of the 
cost, but they did not share any of the cost 
of the actual materials or the training itself, 
or instructors wages. This is all borne by the 
International Typographical Union. 


Senator Everett: That is not charged to the 
local. 


Mr. Heritage: It is not charged to the local. 


Senator Everett: Just to move on—on page 
6 of your brief, quoting from its story by Mr. 
R. W. Brown, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction of the Montreal Star, in the second 
paragraph of it, he says: “Better working con- 
ditions, a shorter work week, reasonable ceil- 
ings on wages and increased productivity will 
result from management-labour co-operation 
in instituting plant automation ..” 


It is that phrase “reasonable ceiling on 
wages”; I would expect to see in a publisher’s 
brief, but not necessarily in an I.T.U. brief. 


Mr. Heritage: We are quoting from the 
Vice-President in charge of production on a 
statement he made to an Automation Semi- 
nar. We are certainly not going to be like the 
news media and edit his statement. 


We just put them in as they are—factually. 


Senator Everett: Touché. But you are not 
endorsing the statement. 


Mr. Heritage: No, putting it in the brief 
doesn’t mean we are endorsing his statement. 
We are just quoting verbatim. 


Senator Everett: On page 12 of your brief, 
item 33, you make the point: 
“It would appear that there might be a 
greater hope for expansion in the number 
of newspapers in Canada if it were not 
for restrictive nature of the wire service 
franchise.” 
I believe you were earlier quoting from the 
Ottawa Citizen. I suppose you read the point 
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just after the item you were reading, headed 
CP membership. The article says: 


“No applicant for membership in The 
Canadian Press has been turned down in 
the last, 35 years, John Dauphinee, gen- 
eral manager of the national news co- 
operative, said today. 

Dauphinee said: 

“The CP bylaws state that membership in 
the co-operative shall be open to the 
widest extent compatible with the expec- 
tation that’ the newspaper to be repre- 
sented can be established and maintained 
as a self-sustaining business enterprise.” 


Would you care to comment on that? 


Mr. Heritage: Since my colleague, Mr. 
Duffy, has done the research on that, I will 
pass this question on to him. 


Mr. Duffy: I think that our reason for plac- 
ing this in the brief is in line with our think- 
ing that we would rather see more newspa- 
pers than less, and hopefully that it might 
encourage people who have the wherewithall 
perhaps to get started in the newspaper 
industry, that is, the money to finance the 
equipment and the staff, and perhaps a place 
to produce the paper, that they should not be 
restricted by the terms of the franchise from 
the Canadian Press. 


Canadian Press is a co-operative to the 
extent it belongs to the publishers of newspa- 
pers, and it is quite apparent that in any city 
where there is an existing publishing opera- 
tion going on, that it’s not always an open 
door to come and start a newspaper. 


You have a closed shop to that extent, and 
perhaps they like to keep it that way. The 
suggestion in our brief is that it would take a 
long time. You just don’t ask for a franchise 
from the Canadian Press. 


In many cities, the existing franchises are 
owned by newspapers who do not operate the 
papers that they are entitled to operate, for 
instance a morning and evening newspaper in 
many cities. They own the morning paper 
franchise, but they don’t use it. It is not the 
simplest thing in the world, as I understand 
it, for a publisher to secure a franchise in 
that city. 


Senator Everett: So there is a difference of 
opinion there, between you and Mr. 
Dauphinee. 


Mr. Duffy: I am not suggesting that anyone 
ever was refused, but if you take into consid- 
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eration the cost, and the time required to 
earn this particular franchise, it might take a 
year to get this franchise, in our opinion 
anyway. 


Senator Everett: Have you any evidence to 
support that contention? 


Mr. Duffy: It is long ago and far away, but 
we did make an attempt to start a newspaper 
in Hamilton, and at that time... 


The Chairman: When was that, Mr. Duffy? 
Mr. Duffy: In 1946. 


Senator Beaubien: Who tried to start the 
newspaper in Hamilton? 


Mr. Duffy: The local union in Hamilton. 
Senator Evereti: The A.N.G. 


Mr. Duffy: No, the Typographical Union 
local. 


The Chairman: It was the I.T.U. that tried 
to get the franchise from CP? 


Mr. Duffy: As I say, it is long ago and far 
away. 


The Chairman: Mr. Histed, do you want to 
talk about it? 


Mr. Histed: I happened to be president of 
the Hamilton News at one time, an honorary 
title with work with no pay, but we did start 
the Hamilton News as a three-time week 
paper. Eventually we sold it to Andy Peller, 
who had run Peller’s Brewery and sold it, 
and then had some money. He bought the 
Hamilton News and started a daily. 


It was true he was not denied Canadian 
Press, but what it would cost him to get it 
and pay for it three years in advance, as we 
understood, as he reported to us, would run 
about $200,000. This would make it prohibi- 
tive and he was unable to do so, and this was 
our understanding of how we could get 
Canadian Press. 


We believe this is a deterrent against other 
people getting into the newspaper field who 
might desire to do so. 


Senator Prowse: What about the Times in 
Vancouver. Wasn’t there an attempt to carry 
on one of the papers there by the union in 
Vancouver. 


Mr. Histed: No, I don’t think so—not prior 
to that period. Roy Thomson, Lord Thom- 


son of Fleet, owned the morning paper, and 
that was sold, but the Times was... 


_ Senator Prowse: There was a new one. 


__ Mr. Histed: That was the new off-set plant, 
yes, that ran for some months and then ran 
out of money because of lack of advertising. 


if Senator Prowse: But they did get C.P.? 


Mr. Histed: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fortier: Our information is that they 
did. 
' Mr. Histed: All right. 


_ Senator Everett: Was the Winnipeg Citi- 
zen—was the I.T.U. involved in that? 


Mr. Histed: No, that was a sale of stock. I 
bought stock, and many union members 
throughout Canada bought stock, as well as 
business people. 


_ Senator Everett: Were they able to get a 
1"CP franchise. 


_ Mr. Histed: Not at that time, I do not 
believe. I think they got U.P.I. one of those 
small wire services. They could not afford the 
| bigger ones. 


; Senator Everett: Mr. Heritage, you made 
the statement I think just recently, that your 
locals have complete autonomy. 


im lam referring to the Book of Laws of the 
_ International Typographical Union. 


One of the sections on page 34: 


“Subordinate unions are required to 
submit to the International President for 
review and approval, as complying with 
requirements of International Union laws, 
all proposals for a new contract, altera- 
tion, amendment or extension of an exist- 
ing contract in duplicate before presenta- 
tion to the employer.” 

“Section 4. No local union shall sign a 
contract guaranteeing its members to 
work for any proprietor, firm or cor- 
poration, unless such contract is in ac- 
cordance with International law and 
; policy and approved by the International 
President. 


es 


ie 


I won’t bore you with any more clauses, but 
there are a series of clauses that appear to 
me, with my lack of knowledge of these mat- 
ters, to derogate from the concept of local 
autonomy. 


_ Mr. Heritage: These contract proposals of 
course, we have a very important function in 
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that, and we feel that we have always in the 
118 years tried to stabilize the industry and 
equalize conditions in the industry. So the 
convention, and the members voted on it, set 
conditions that all locals must follow, and 
therefore all contracts must be submitted, not 
on economics. 


We don’t touch economics, because this is 
strictly local economy according to the geo- 
graphic location, and what they want to work 
for. But on matters of a general nature that 
affect the industry as a whole, the contract 
department advises the local on what is hap- 
pening, what arbitration cases have happened 
on certain clauses, and advises them to change 
ite 

It is the same when a contract is negotiated, 
it is submitted to the contract department to 
see that these rules and regulations have been 
met. 


Senator Everett: But surely that is a form 
of interfering with local autonomy. 


Mr. Heritage: We don’t consider it an inter- 
ference with local autonomy. You have rules 
in all associations that you go by, even the 
publishers follow A.N.P.A. suggestions, or 
CONPA suggestions. 


If the local doesn’t want to accept those, of 
course, they won’t get an approved contract. 
It is as simple as that. Just not an approved 
contract. 


Senator Everett: And what does that mean. 
What is the effect of not having an approved 
contract. 


Mr. Heritage: The effect of not having an 
approved contract is that then they have 
made this decision on their own, and they 
have to live with the effects of that contract. 
This has happened occasionally where they 
agreed to a contract that couldn’t be ap- 
proved, and of course anything that would 
happen during the term of that contract, 
they would be responsible for. 


Senator Everett: They would get no help 
then, from the International Union. 


Mr. Heritage: It could get to the stage that 
they would not get any help under the law 
because they broke the very rules that they 
voted on, and accepted. 


Senator Everett: We are not arguing about 
the acceptance of the rules by the union ini- 
tially. We are talking about local autonomy. 
The sanction seems to be that if they break 
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one of these rules the International Union 
does not then support them. 


Mr. Heritage: This could happen, but this 
never has happened. 


Senator Everett: I assume it has never hap- 
pened because they have always submitted 
the contracts. 


Mr. Heritage: Well, no, it has happened, 
and no one has been penalized, but you have 
to have some rules for an organization. You 
have to have some guidelines and if of course, 
they went completely out of line, you have to 
apply sanctions. 


Otherwise, why have them affiliated? 


Mr. Fortier: Doesn’t in fact Colorado 
Springs have a right of veto over any con- 
tract that is submitted to them from any of 
the Canadian locals. 


Mr. Heritage: Depends on what you mean 
when you say “veto”. 


Mr. Fortier: Don’t they have, following the 
articles which Senator Everett read, is it not 
a fact that if, after submission of a proposed 
contract they see fit for any reason, and I 
would question whether economics would be 
excluded, if for any reason whatsoever they 
said “No, you should not accept those terms,” 
can they not effectively veto the local’s 
acceptance of the contract. 


Mr. Heritage: How can they veto it except 
by lifting the charter. 


Mr. Fortier: Well, they can refuse to 
approve the contract. That is tantamount to a 
veto, is it not? 


Mr. Heritage: We have had local agree- 
ments in Canada before. We have local agree- 
ments with the Toronto Star for several 
years. We still have agreements where the 
union is treading on dangerous grounds if 
they get in trouble. They are living under 
conditions that are not equal in the industry, 
and the I.T.U. can veto it, but they haven’t. 

If you say “veto” it means that they tell 
them that they can’t sign it. They have not 
said “you can’t sign it’, they say, “If you sign 
it you do not have our approval, and then you 
are taking a chance, you are on your own.” 


It’s as simple as that. 


The Chairman: Mr. Histed, were you going 
to add something, or were you not. 


Mr. Histed: I didn’t want to interrupt. 
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The Chairman: If you wish to add some- 
thing, you may do so. 


Mr. Histed: I think Mr. Heritage has 
answered the question. It is just simply a 
matter that it is a part of our laws, made by 
our members, that they must submit the 
proposal to the International for approval. It 
is done by the Bureau of Contracts under the 
name of the International President, and it is — 
checked to see whether it is within our rules 
and regulations. 


If it is not, then they are told that this 
should be changed to comply with it. But 
economically, no. 


If they want to work for .80c. an hour, and 
it doesn’t violate law, there is nothing the 
International can do to stop them. 


Mr. Fortier: If the members of the local, 
say, in Ottawa are prepared to work, as you 
put it, for .80c. an hour as compared with the 
going rate of, say, $1.50 an hour... 


Senator Beaubien: $1.50—$3.50. 


Mr. Fortier: What would happen in Colora- 
do Springs. Would they really approve it? 


Mr. Histed: The International officers have 
no right to refuse to approve a contract nego- 
tiated proposal that is in compliance with our 
laws, and we have no laws as to the econom- 
ics, that is, how much an hour. 


Mr. Fortier: Not exactly, except that the 
booklet from which Senator Everett was 
reading does say that it has to be approved 
by the International, so that the International 
theoretically could choose any item and 
decide to refuse its consent. 


Senator Prowse: Mr. Chairman, could we 
be specific about this so that we can get it 
into an area where we are not talking about 
hypothetical things, where nobody knows 
what we are talking about. 


Could you give us a specific kind of an 
instance, something that might be included in 
a contract by local people where, in your 
opinion the headquarters would say “no”. 
What kind of thing would they say “no” to. 


Mr. Heritage: It would be an item in the 
case of where it would give one paper unfair 
competition over another newspaper. 


Senator Prowse: There aren’t any certain 
things, when you say “law”? Each case would 
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be decided on its own merits in view of the 
competitive situation? 


Mr. Heritage: No, we have a set standard 


form of checks. 


For instance, check items which must be 


met which are set by the membership in con- 


; 


vention every two or three years, or by refer- 
endum vote depending on the item, and the 


contract department under the executive 


council enforces this convention action. Our 


aim is to stabilize the industry and have 
equal conditions across the country, so that 
all employers are competing on the same re- 
strictions as other employers, and our mem- 
bers are all enjoying the same basic working 
conditions in the area of five-day week, and 
things of this nature. 


When it comes to economics, such as vaca- 
tions, wages, this is left to the local union 
based on their geographical location and what 
those members are prepared to fight for. We 
can’t tell them that they must fight for $5. an 
hour, or anything else. 


Senator Prowse: Specifically, let’s say you 
have a situation where yo have a city with 


' two newspapers. You had an agreement with 
one that provided three weeks holiday with 
_ pay, after an appropriate period, and then the 


second contract came in and they were going 


| to provide two-weeks holidays, with pay. 


Would that be the type of thing that they 
would disapprove. 


Mr. Heritage: No, this is happening right 
now. 


Senator Prowse: Well what I want to know, 
and I think I have to know, to understand 
what you are talking about, is what specific 
kind of item in a contract would give head- 
quarters under your laws the right to say “no, 
we won’t approve.” 


Mr. Heritage: For instance, “a full shift 
clause”, where we say an employee can not 


be employed for less than a full shift. This is 


standard throughout our industry. 


Senator Prowse: If you call them in, you 
have to pay them for eight hours. 


Mr. Heritage: We say work—he must 
work—be employed for eight hours. 

Things of this nature to equalize conditions 
across the industry, or a restriction of, for 
instance, only allowing employers to use 
C.P—Canadian Press—tape, rather than 
encourage another wire service to come into 
Canada such as the U.P.I. or AP. 
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Why would we give it to one employer, if 
we were not going to give it to all employers, 
and things of this nature, that would restrict 
the conditions so all employers are treated 
the same. 


Senator Prowse: This for the protection of 
the employers, or through the employers, for 
equality in the industry. 


Mr. Heritage: And our people too, of 
course, not only with respect to employers. 


It is equalizing conditions in the industry. 
Don’t forget in the I.T.U., we have what we 
call the travel card system, where we supply 
the help, and when an apprentice finishes his 
time he usually goes on to another city. But it 
also equalizes the conditions so that he knows 
that he is going to move into the same basic 
conditions—not wages or economics, vaca- 
tions, etc., but the basic working conditions of 
the span of hours between a certain time and 
the full shift clause and limited outside wire 
services—things like those. 


Senator Everett: I have here a document 
that is called “Sample Contract—Canadian”. 


Are you aware of that document? 
Mr. Heritage: Yes. 


Senator Everett: I would like to read some 
clauses from it: 


“Section 3, Unless otherwise specified in 
this agreement, all type setter tapes shall 
be perforated by journeymen, or appren- 
tices covered by this agreement.” 


If I understand it correctly, this can be 
done, especially if there is a computer to jus- 
tify, by an ordinary typist. Is that correct. 


Mr. Heritage: No, we don’t believe it can 
be, because we take the position that they 
have to be trained, and know type setting and 
have a background of printing to be able to 
do it properly. 


You have to know the end result, with any 
computer, before you put the information in. 


Senator Everett: Why? 


Mr. Heritage: Because in the newspaper 
industry it is a case of depending on the copy 
you are handling. If you are coding, you have 
to know the coding. The computer can’t just 
take the tape unless you are going to code the 
tape. 


It has to be coded to tell the computer what 
to do, and the printer knows this. 
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Senator Everett: Doesn’t the coding take 
place by the very act of typing. 


Mr. Heritage: Yes. 


Senator Everett: It is an ordinary typewrit- 
ing keyboard, isn’t it. 


Mr. Heritage: It is an ordinary typewriting 
keyboard. 


Senator Everett: If you punch those keys in 
the way you operate an ordinary typewriter, 
the tape comes out and then it goes into a 
justifying computer, and is justified. 


Mr. Heritage: Yes, provided the codes are 
on, and, like I say, a printer knows better in 
our experience, than an ordinary typist. 


Senator Everett: Isn’t this part of the prob- 
lem in the Ottawa Citizen, dispute. 


As I understand it, the perforated tape 
operators there are part of the American 
Newspaper Guild. 


Mr. Heritage: That is correct. 


Senator Everett: Would they be journey- 
men compositors. 


Mr. Heritage: No. 


Senator Everett: What would they be, Mr. 
Heritage, just ordinary typists. 


Mr. Heritage: Well, they got some of their 
people from Canadian Press. They have some 
ex-telegrapher operators. I don’t know what 
all their people are. 


Senator Evereti: But they would not be 
compositors? 


Mr. Heritage: No, I think you are missing 
the point, too. It goes beyond just perforating 
for news. News matter is different than when 
you get into ads. 


When you get into ads, it is more com- 
plicated because you have different codes and 
you have to know ads to do it, and this is the 
area that we are basically concerned with in 
the Ottawa Citizen. 


Senator Prowse: In other words, an 
untrained person could do the news column 
while he couldn’t to the ads. 


Mr. Heritage: Not entirely untrained. You 
still have to train these people. You just can’t 
bring a typist out and sit her at the typewrit- 
er and even although they have sixty or sev- 
enty words a minute expect them to be able 
to perforate tape. 
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Senator Prowse: The machine isn’t that 
good yet. . 


Mr. Heritage: It isn’t that good. 


Senator Everett: What about classified 


advertising. 


Mr. Heritage: Classified advertising comes 
in the same line as the news matter. 


Senator Everett: And you say you are not 
concerned with those employees who are 
involved in that. 


Mr. Heritage: Oh, yes, we are very con- 
cerned. Of course, we have a problem, the 
fact that the Newspaper Guild some years 
ago, while we had our dispute on at the Citi- 
zen, organized the perforator operators and 
the proof readers. Of course when you apply 
to the Labour Relations Board, even though 
we had a history of these people being a part 
of our unit, they would not allow us to carve 
out this unit out of an already existing indus- 
trial unit, so this is a problem. 


I think, however, it is going to be a prob- 
lem for the newspaper when they go into ads 
too, if it still exists. 


Senator Everett: The Labour Relations 
Board has made the decision on this case. 


Mr. Heritage: Only on the basis of the pres- 
ent employees and the work they are pres- 
ently doing, which is news matter and classi- 
fied ads. They have not gone into ad setting 
yet. 


Senator Everett: Presumably those 


employees don’t do ad setting. 
Mr. Heritage: Not at the present time. 


Senator Everett: What is the position of the 
I.T.U. in relation to the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board’s decision. You are not accepting 
its 

Mr. Heritage: We have not taken a position 
actually on it. We are trying to find a solution 


to it in negotiation. This is what we are 
trying to do at the bargaining table. 


Senator Everett: If you succeeded in having 
these people being part of the ideal bargain- 
ing unit, would you replace them with 
compositors. 


Mr. Heritage: This is something I can’t say. 


We certainly would not intend to replace 
anybody if they became part of the bargain- 


ing unit, they would probably be up-dated on 
training so they can perforate ads. 


Senator Everett: To bring them up to... 


Mr. Heritage: To bring them up to the 
standard required for the setting of ads, but 
we can’t comment on that because of the fact 
that the Labour Relations Board has made a 
decision and the only way we can probably 
work it out is at the bargaining table. 


Senator Evereti: Well, you are free to com- 
ment in here. There is nothing to prevent 
you. 


Mr. Heritage: When you are bargaining, 
you don’t comment on what you are going to 
do at the bargaining table. 


Senator Everett: Would 


apprentices, then. 


they become 


Mr. Heritage: Again, I say, this is something 
that if I tell you what they will become, even 
though this is confidential in here, there is 
enough people who will take it back to the 
company and tell them what our position is 
going to be, or our solutions to the problem. 


The Chairman: Well, you should be clear, it 
is not confidential in here. It is privileged. 


Mr. Heritage: I mean, it is not confidential, 
it is privileged. 


Senator Everett: The clause goes on to say: 


“No tape perforated by the employer 
under this contract shall be transmitted 
by wire, or sent elsewhere.” 


Why do you insist on that? 


Mr. Heritage: Well, the whole point is that 
if we allowed them to transmit it elsewhere, 
then you would be reducing the number of 
jobs in the industry, because you would have 
one employer sending stories to the rest of his 
chain of newspapers. 


We allow them the Canadian Press tape, 
and we feel that that is sufficient to allow 
them to set up more tape operations where 
they could, possibly the group newspapers 
would have an advantage over the independ- 
ent newspapers because they would perforate 
their stories here in Ottawa, and send them 
over a private wire on the group basis. 
We don’t want to encourage more tape 
operation. Otherwise, it is going to eliminate 
our job opportunities. 


- Senator Prowse: In other words, you could 
have one fellow sit and type... 
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Mr. Heritage: That’s right, and how about 
the independent newspapers. They would not 
have this advantage. That is a big problem 
too. 


Senator Everett: What about the wire ser- 
vice coming into the newspapers, then. Do 
you permit the tapes there to go on the com- 
posing machine. 


Mr. Heritage: Canadian Press, we do. We 
recognize all the employers who use Canadian 
press. 


Senator Beaubien: No other tapes they can 
use? 


Mr. Heritage: They don’t use any other 
tapes. 


Senator Beaubien: You don’t allow them to 
use any other tapes. 


Mr. Heritage: Not under our contract. 


Senator Everett: What about, say, Washing- 
ton Post Service? 


Mr. Heritage: 
Canadian Press. 


This usually comes over 


Senator Everett: Can you think of any situa- 
tion where there is a tape produced by the 
Service that you don’t allow the employer to 
use directly. 


Mr. Heritage: There might be a sports wire, 
or a stock market wire on the stock exchange 
that has been used. 


Senator Everett: The U.P.I.? 


Mr. Heritage: No, I believe most of that 
comes over Canadian Press too. I believe the 
Toronto papers have a direct wire from the 
stock exchange. 


Senator Everett: The Herald Tribune 


Service? 


Mr. Heritage: No, not in tape form, they get 
it in hard copy—telex. 


Senator Everett: But if there were, you 
would only allow the Canadian Press service 
to be used. 


Mr. Histed: I don’t want to interfere with 
Mr. Heritage’s description here, but there are 
some cases where, the Montreal Star has the 
contract right to use U.P.I. wire tapes on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


We negotiate that in. 
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Of course, the big thing in this matter is— 
this question of teletypesetter tape is—after 
all, we are representing our members and 
their jobs, and we naturally are not anxious 
to try and give away our members’ jobs and 
put them out of work. But there are, to be 
specific on that point, cases where if the local 
union will agree, the International has permit- 
ted the local union to agree in the case of the 
Montreal Star to use this U.P.I. stock market 
from New York, and in other cases for the 
Canadian Stock Exchange over the Canadian 
Press. 


Senator Everett: But if they don’t agree, 
then they would have to re-set it. 


Mr. Histed: If the local union won’t agree, 
if they are concerned that it will cost them a 
lot of jobs, they have a perfect right to refuse 
to agree to it. 


Mr. Heritage: On that point, on the stock 
exchange, we have a lot of it, because in 
Montreal there was the particular problem, 
they couldn’t get the stock markets over the 
Canadian Press. 


Senator Everett: What is the concern of the 
I.T.U. in a situation like this. You say it is to 
protect the jobs of your members. 


Mr. Heritage: And also to equalize the 
industry. I think I gave an example that if we 
allowed unlimited use of tape, imagine what 
the group organizations could do to the 
independent papers. 


They would have this advantage, and the 
independent papers would not have this 
advantage, would they? 


Senator Beaubien: The independents could 
buy it—they could buy a tape just as well as 
anybody else. 


Mr. Heritage: Buy it from the group organ- 
ization, could they, if the group organization 
didn’t want to sell it to them. 


Senator Everett: I think we are more con- 
cerned about your protection of your mem- 
bers than the protection of the publishers, so 
if we can deal with that, because I am inter- 
ested in this, you use the word “job protec- 
tion” and I notice in resolution 19: 


“Local unions give special consideration 
to the following contract proposals as an 
essential part of the program for protect- 
ing these jobs and security of our 
members”’. 
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And in item (B) of the resolution “Job 
protection clauses to protect jobs of mem- 
bers employed at time of introduction of 
computers, other labour saving processes, 
and the use of outside tape”; 


Tell me, are you concerned about the pro- 
tection of the job, or the protection of the 
employees’ job. 

In other words, is it the continuation of the | 
function that you are worried about, or the 
individual employee, so long as he lives or 
works for that particular journal. 


Mr. Heritage: I think both, actually, 
because we certainly don’t agree attrition is 
the answer to automation, if this is what you 
are getting at. 


We believe in both the protection of the 
job, and stabilization of the industry, and we 
feel that this does stabilize it. 


We have gradually modified our posi- 
tion as we feel in the industry it requires 
modification. We have changed many of our 
traditions on the matters that were sort of 
called “sacred cows” of I.T.U., or this is what 
they were called in the press. 


We have changed these as changes in 
the industry and evolutions in the industry 
have come about, and we have realized we 
have had to change it. 


We are not against it, provided it is going 
to affect the industry as a whole, but we are 
not going to give consensus to one employer 
that we aren’t prepared to give to the other. 


Senator Everett: So if an efficiency came 
into the industry that all journals could take 
advantage of, you would be only concerned 
with protecting the employees who were 
there at the time, not concerned at that point — 
with protecting the job. 


Mr. Heritage: We would have to take a 
very hard look at it, the same as we have 
with any other type of evolution that came 
into our industry. 


Senator Everett: 
that? 


How would you decide 


The Chairman: Mr. Earles, do you want to 
say something? 


Mr. Earles: If I may, my answer to the 
specific question would be, if the work is 
being done, regardless of the way it was 
being done, was traditionally the jurisdiction 
of the International Typographical Union, or 
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the local union, if that work was continued to 
be done, we would be concerned about that 
work. 


If the work disappeared—we have not 
fought this anywhere in automation, but 
whether it is on tape, or whether it is on 
copy, or whether it is on type, it is being set 
by somebody, and if it comes in on a televi- 
sion camera, or whatever, it is still setting 
‘type for printing, which is traditionally work 
we have had jurisdiction over. 


But if that work disappears completely, 
then I would say—no, we are not concerned. 
We have not fought it anywhere down the 
line. 


Senator Everett: I am referring now to Sec- 
tion 22 of the contract which says: 


“The interchanging, exchanging, bor- 
rowing, lending or buying of matter, 
either in the form of type of matrices, 
between newspapers, between job offices, 
or between newspaper and job offices, or 
vice versa, not owned by the same 
individual, firm or corporation, and pub- 
lished in the same establishment shall not 
be allowed unless such type or matrices 
are reset as nearly like the original as 
possible, made up, read and corrected 
and a proof submitted to the chairman of 
the office. 

“Matrices, plates, cuts or type of local 
advertisements, or other local matter fur- 
nished to newspaper offices, may be used 
by such offices, provided such matter 
shall be reproduced as nearly like the 
original as possible within the time limit 
specified herein. 

“The time limit within which borrowed 
or purchased matter, or matrices, are to 
be reset shall be — days from date of 
use.” 


Could you comment on that? 


_ Mr. Heritage: I expected that question to be 
asked. 


Senator Everett: Incidentally, I have taken 


it out of context. 


_ Mr. Heritage: This has been a subject that 
has been bandied around in the press, and the 
terminology, I believe, was used was “feather- 
bedding” in our industry. 


This reproduction was started back in 1871, 
and it was a mutual agreement between the 
LT.U. and the employers, to allow them to 
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borrow type of an ad that was set by anoth- 
er employer for a case of expediency, so they 
would not have to set it themselves and they 
charged the advertiser the full price for the 
ad, even though they didn’t have any labour 
costs involved. 


In fact, we have a brochure on this that 
was put before the Supreme Court in the 
United States where it was challenged, and it 
was upheld that it was legal for it to 
continue. 


Now, I would like to say, in this area this 
was a source of job protection. After all, we 
contract to do all of their composing room 
work, all their typesetting. The employers 
wanted the right to borrow tape for expedien- 
cy sake, to use that ad immediately, and they 
agreed in return for this so we would not lose 
our job opportunities, and after all, they were 
not charging any labour costs for it, but they 
were still charging the full cost of the ad, in 
return for this they said that it would be 
re-set by our members at a later date, so in 
that way there were still job opportunities. 


Rather than laying people off, our people 
would re-set these reproductions. 


Now, this has not been carried on since the 
war years because of a shortage of help in 
our industry. This has got to the point where 
in 1960, (and I was part of the committee that 
investigated this) the convention recommend- 
ed changing it, but after all it was an emo- 
tional issue; this was a deterrent to employers 
laying people off. After all they were getting 
ads in the form of mats rather than type, 
with no labour costs involved and they would 
use them. 


Two newspapers would exchange it 
between each other, taking turns. There was 
no labour cost involved and they were getting 
the advantage of a mat put in the other 
paper. 

In this investigation, we found out that less 
affected by it, and of that ten per cent, very 
than ten per cent of our newspapers were 
few of them—in the United States and Cana- 
da—very few of them were hardly that much 
affected. It was mostly used as a deterrent. 


At our recent convention just last year, in 
fact, we have given the option, and because it 
is an emotional issue with our members 
because it is a deterrent to job losses and 
lay-offs, and advertising time, however, the 
convention approved that the local union has 
an option now to negotiate on reproduction. 
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If they can get something in return that is 
equal in security, either in the way of a com- 
bination of pensions for the older people so 
that it will induce them to retire earlier, 
because of automation coming in, or in the 
way of jurisdiction over new processes that 
will provide job opportunities, and this has 
been relegated to the local union to negotiate. 

This is what I said earlier. When it becomes 
necessary to meet a change in conditions and 
items that have been called “sacred cows” by 
the press and by newspaper publishers, we 
try to meet it, but the membership have to 
approve this. 

In fact, reproduction went to a referendum 
vote of our members, and if you understand 
our laws, since you have read them, you will 
understand when we say a referendum vote, it 
doesn’t mean that they go out to a meeting 
to vote. The ballots are taken into the shop, 
so we almost get a 95 per cent vote on our 
elections on any items of this sort. 

It was rejected after the 1960 convention, 
but at the last convention it was passed that 
this is now subject to local negotiations as 
long as they can get something in return that 
is equal in security, or deterrent to lay-off, or 
pensions, or a combination formula. 


So, does that answer your question? 
It does indeed. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett, I don’t 
want to terminate the questions, and I know 
Senator Beaubien has a question, but we have 
another witness waiting. 


Senator Everett: 


Senator Beaubien: You say you re-set the 
type at a later date? 


Mr. Heritage: This was the practice. 


Senator Beaubien: What would you do with 
it then—throw it away? 


Mr. Heritage: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: This was to measure the 
amount of compensation. 


Mr. Heritage: Don’t forget, and this is what 
people seem to forget, that this was an agree- 
ment between the employers years ago, and a 
practice accepted in the industry to allow the 
employers to do something that wasn’t 
allowed under the terms of the agreement. In 
other words, to use type from another 
employer. 

In other words, they are charging the 
advertisers the full price, so the point is they 
should pay the full price in labour costs. 
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Senator Prowse: Otherwise, they could 
have the whole paper printed over there. 


Mr. Heritage: With the modern techniques, 
this could happen. 


Senator Everett: I will be as quick as possi- 
ble, Mr. Chairman. 


Section 5: 
“The operation, authority, and control of 
each composing room shall be vested 
exclusively in the office through its 
representative, the foreman, who shall be 
a journeyman member of the Union, ete. 
ete.” 


Doesn’t that run counter to most labour 
relations Acts. Isn’t the foreman excluded 
from the bargaining unit? 


Mr. Heritage: In industrial unions, yes, but 
not in many craft unions, and the history, if 
you read the history of the I.T.U., foremen 
have always been a member of the union 
because they are protected. 


If they lose their job as foremen they still 
retain their priority in the composing room, 
and they just go back on the floor. 


In fact, we still have publishers who retain 
their I.T.U. membership, production managers 
who retain their I.T.U. membership. 

It also helps too, many times a foreman 
who has been an I.T.U. member (and many 
foremen have been past-presidents of local 
unions) understands the contract better, and 
understands the I.T.U. regulations better. 


Of course, for some people it is hard to 
accept, because they are used to the industrial 
contract. 


Senator Everett: Do you think that contrib- 
utes to efficiency, or inefficiency? 


Mr. Heritage: It contributes to efficiency for 
the simple reason that we also put in the laws 
that no foreman can be disciplined by the 
union for any action taken under the instruc- 
tions of the publisher. 


In other words, if the foreman does some- 
thing against a fellow member, and they take 
charges against him, any appeal that has gone 
into our International has been upheld on the 
part of the foreman because after all the 
grievance is with his employer, not with the 
foreman. Therefore we have found it has 
worked out. 


Senator Everett: Is that in every I.T.U. con- 
tract, that clause. re 
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Mr. Heritage: Yes, it is. 


- Senator Everett: I am reading from the 
Financial Post of March the 8th, 1969. I will 
just read a very short part of it: 


“Productivity per employee in Canada’s 
\% printing and publishing industry was 27 
to 30 per cent lower than that in the 
United States industry in 1961 to 1965. 
“Newspaper publishing and printing have 
a much greater weight in the Canadian 
industry than in the U.S. 
“More than three-quarters of industry 
output in Canada consists of newspapers 
| against roughly fifty per cent in the U.S.” 


—" 


_ So it would seem, if the statement is true, 
the lack of productivity is in the newspaper 
area. 

_ Would you care to comment on that? 


_ Mr. Heritage: Yes, Senator Everett. 


- Don’t forget, in the United States they have 
gone into new processes much more quickly 
than the Canadian newspaper industry, and I 
think the Canadian newspaper industry, 
| rightly so, has taken a “wait and see” attitude 
because our industry is changing so fast, and 
| the equipment today, say, this year, is out- 
'moded tomorrow. 


- But I think you will see the picture change 
because of the changes in the Canadian news- 
paper industry in the last year. We have been 
told of some of the plans that are on the 
| drawing board. You are going to see a com- 
i plete evolution in the Canadian newspaper 
industry in the way of computerized type set- 
ting and photo-composition—so this could be 
the explanation for it. 


Senator Everett: The publishers suggest it 
isthe I:T.U. 


Mr. Heritage: I don’t know what publisher 
is suggesting that. I would like to see some 
proof of that. 


Senator Everett: Do you dispute that 


statement? 


a Mr. Heritage: I definitely dispute it, and 
there are other publishers that will, and I 
_ think you could check with some of them. 


Senator Everett: You have some in your 


_ brief here. 


Mr. Heritage: Le Soleil is a good example 
_ where they found that through re- -training 
d co-operation with the union that they 
have got a very efficient operation, and many 
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of the employers across the country and from 
the United States have gone down and 
viewed it. 


Senator Everett: The last question, which I 
am sure you expected, is to ask you for com- 
ments on the Pacific Press dispute. 


Mr. Heritage: As I said earlier, we have 
local autonomy, and I want to make it clear 
that the International has not been involved 
in the Vancouver situation except to the 
extent of trying to find a way to get the thing 
back on the rails. 


There are five unions involved in Vancouv- 
er, and it has been a local situation. We have 
advised our people there that we do not con- 
done any alleged actions that have taken 
place, or any actions that they are charged 
with, and we could not be a party to it, and 
we have made it very clear to the men. 


The employers know this too, and the 
employers have not, in the Vancouver situa- 
tion, held the International responsible for it. 


Senator Evereit: If the alleged actions—do 
you propose to investigate—I assume you are 
talking about the slow down. 


Mr. Heritage: Well, I understand that they 
have said that there have been slow downs, 
etc. 


Senator Everett: But I assumed that is what 
you were referring to. 


Mr. Heritage: That is right. This is a very 
delicate situation for the simple reason when 
the International steps into the picture we are 
damned by the press that we are interfering 
in Canadian affairs. Even if we are requested 
in by the employer, we are damned by the 
labour movement, so the most important 
thing to us is not to comment too greatly on 
1 

The most important thing is, how can we 
find. a solution. How can we bring them back 
to the bargaining table, and try and get the 
matter settled. 


There might have to be drastic action taken 
by the International—but you hesitate. We 
have not been asked by the company to inter- 
vene. We hesitate for this very reason. 


You are going to be damned right off the 
bat with the fact that you are an International 
union, and you are dictating to a Canadian 
local. 
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Senator Everett: Would you intervene if 
the companies asked you to? 


Mr. Heritage: We certainly would; no ques- 
tion about it. 


Senator Everett: Thank you. 


Mr. Fortier: Mr. Heritage, you say in your 
brief, item 26, “that tremendous changes are 
yet to come’. That is the official position of 
I.T.U. and that is with respect to technological 
changes. 


You. go on and say: 
“That our members should be prepared 
to accept these changes and trained to 
perform in a new era that will see the 
printed word continuing to be the chief 
means of disseminating news in the mass 
media.” 


Bearing in mind this statement, and also 
the explanation which was given by Mr. 
Earles, that as long as it is setting it doesn’t 
matter if it’s type, tape or copy, you claim 
jurisdiction over the person performing that 
job. 


Mr. Heritage: Yes. 


Mr. Fortier: Is the International Union in 
Colorado Springs taking any means of meet- 
ing head on the advent in the foreseeable 
future of a facsimile press? 


Mr. Heritage: Yes, we are already involved, 
I believe the Wall Street Journal has this 
operation, and we are involved in this field. 


For instance, we are very much aware of 
the speed of setting type; for instance, in the 
commercial industry, the video computer set 
the complete Manhattan telephone book in 
one hour from a by-product from telephone 
records. 


We are aware of all these new sophisticated 
pieces of equipment. Fasimile transmission— 
of course, we are very much aware that this 
is coming in a very short period of time. 
Mind you, the cost is prohibitive in many 
areas. 


Mr. Fortier: Your position is that the set- 
ting element will not disappear. 


Mr. Heritage: No, we don’t believe it will. It 
will be done through the electronic methods 
but it still has to be done. 


You still have to have 
transmit. 


something to 
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You have got to have a page to have the 
electronic process pick up the characters on 
the page and transmit it. 


Senator Macdonald: Back to your original 
statement, Mr. Heritage, I believe it was 
when you were reading from the report of 
the Ottawa Citizen, you mentioned you did not 
blame the reporters for not giving a wholly 
accurate account of what went on. 


Now, if you didn’t blame the reporters, do 
you mean to say that it was after they put in 
their story that the copy was changed by 
someone? 


Mr. Heritage: Just going from my under- 
standing of the newspaper industry, which I 
have been in approximately 18 years, any 
story probably has to meet the approval of 
the editor before it goes in, and I am not 
blaming the reporters entirely. 


I am just saying that this is a fact that the 
story came out this way. Maybe it was the 
reporter’s interpretation of it, but it was a 
written brief and surely the reporter could 
not go wrong in a written brief. 


Someone must have edited it, and where 
would it be edited? 


I just made the statement, we are not blam- 
ing the reporters, but possibly it was the 
policy of the paper that they felt this was the 
way it should come out. 


Senator Prowse: Maybe someone 
“what will we do with this?” 


said, 


Mr. Heritage: I don’t know the answer, but 
I don’t want to blame the reporters because I 
feel they are trying to do a job, and they 
write as they see the news. 


But, in a written brief, the news was there, 
so someone must have instructed someone to 
edit it. 


Senator Macdonald: Perhaps the reporter 
did it on his own. 


Mr. Heritage: I don’t think the reporters do 
that. They might interpret the news different, 
or the facts different from other reporters, 
but I am sure when the story is in print and 
it goes back, someone else instructs the edit- 
ing of it. 


Senator Macdonald: So you think there 
was someone along the way. 


Mr. Heritage: There must have _ been, 
because it did not come out the way it is in 
the printed brief. 
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The Chairman: Mr. Heritage, on behalf of 
the committee, I would like to thank you for 
asking to come. 


We had considered earlier, in drawing up 
our schedule, asking you here. 
living in real 


Our problem, of course, 


_world, is to hear as many viewpoints as we 


- a complete 
_ Responsibility for a Free and Competitive 


possibly can, and in a reasonably limited 
amount of time, but in a study of this kind 
we really do a disservice to ourselves unless 
we have a balanced presentation. We want to 


hear of course from publishers, and owners, 


and other people in the media. We want to 
here, as we are, from communicators with 
national reputation, and certainly from the 
public. But as well, I think it is important 
that we hear from producers, if I may use 
that term, like yourself—the people who are 
really on the action line, as it were, and we 
are grateful to you for preparing the brief 
and for coming. 


As I said to so many other groups, not just 
union groups, but publishers and others, 
having been here and having seen the com- 
mittee, now that you are leaving, if in the 
course of the balance of our deliberations, or 
if indeed in deliberations you are going to 
subsequently have, if there is additional 
information you would like to send us which 
you think might be useful, we would like to 


hear from you. It may be that we will have 


further questions for you which we may want 
to put to you—perhaps privately, in a letter. 


Mr. Heritage: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 


and Honourable Senators. 


It is certainly a pleasure for us to appear. 


As it was said earlier, we had not intended to 
appear except that we felt that when we had 
‘been mentioned in presentations we perhaps 


should appear to clear the record, and answer 


+ any questions the senators might have. 


We do not have many booklets which we 


' have brought. In fact, in the United States 


free and competitive press situation, we wrote 
submission entitled “Federal 


Press.” It was presented before the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on the 


- Judiciary Investigation of Monopoly Practices 


in the Newspaper Industry. 


Unfortunately we haven’t one on Canada, 
but possibly because of your special Senate 
Committee here we may have to go into the 
Canadian aspect too. 
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The Chairman: Could you leave those with 
us. 


Mr. Heritage: Yes, and also we have, in 
answer to comments of the newspaper indus- 
try, graphic arts unions against automation, 
our former president, Elmer Brown wrote the 
booklet “Graphic Arts Unions and Automa- 
tion—a pamphlet that faces up to the 
changes and evolutions of the industry and 
we would be prepared to leave a copy of it 
as well. 


The Chairman: Thank you very much. May 
I again thank you all. 


Honourable Senators, if I may call this 
session to order. The next witness is another 
one in a series—a phrase I have used, in any 
event, Ken, is “nationally known com- 
municators”, which includes such illustrious 
people who have been here as Doug Fisher, 
Charles Templeton, and people who are yet 
to come like Dalton Camp and Pierre Berton 
and others I could name. 


I would say to the Senators it is perhaps 
not necessary for me to read the biography of 
Mr. Lefolii, which has been supplied, and 
which I think most Senators have probably 
studied. 


Perhaps I need only say that he is one of 
those remarkable Canadians who have in- 
depth experience in various branches of the 
mass media. 


He has been, as the Senators know, an 
editor of Maclean’s. He has been a television 
producer and a commentator on both the pri- 
vate network and on the CBC. He has done a 
great many things which will interest us 
greatly, including most recently, of course, a 
month, from which he has just returned, 
spent in Vietnam. 


He is also writing a book, with which I 
think the Senators are familiar, not just on 
the communications industry but more 
specifically on the press. 


In short he is the kind of person that I 
think has a great deal to offer a Committee 
like this and this is why I am so delighted, 
Ken, you could find the time and we appreci- 
ate you coming down. 


You have no formal brief and may I sug- 
gest this procedure. I suspect you do have 
some notes and perhaps you can make an oral 
statement of whatever is on your mind and 
then we would like to question you on your 
statement and other things. 
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Mr. Ken Lefolii; Senators, if it feels as late 
in the evening to you as it does to me you 
may be glad to know that my notes occupy 
one page in this small book. 


I come here wearing two hats: as a working 
journalist I come to respond to questions you 
might have. I come here also as a critic of the 
press. 


I put myself forward in this capacity only 
because there are next to none of them in this 
country and there are few in the English- 
speaking world. 


It has always struck me that journalists 
take themselves far too seriously and their 
trade far too lightly. 


My daughter speaks of people who go on 
“eso trips” and it seems to me that most of 
what we hear about freedom of the press is 
said by people who speak for their own egos, 
their prerogatives and positions and public 
stature in their capacity as something 
called a publisher or producer or journalist. 
They are not speaking with concern for what- 
ever the function in a democracy of a free 
press mignt be. 


Now I have written a book about my 
notions, my understanding of the difference 
between the press we have today and what in 
classic democratic theory has been regarded 
as free press. I think these are two completely 
different things. If you would like an expan- 
sion of that thesis I refer you to the book. 


The press is indistinguishable now, it seems 
to me, from the media; and the media are not 
the collection of pop names and trivia that 
most discussions of the media, as I have heard 
them, suggests to us they are. 


One of the few theorists of the media, for 
whom I have a great deal of respect, is a man 
named Ivan Illitch, who is an educator. He 
works in Mexico City trying to understand 
the processes of education for this purpose. 


He is convinced, as indeed I think anyone 
who studies economics must be, that Latin 
America will not in our time generate a large 
enough economic surplus to install a school 
system as we in North America know. There 
are more people living in Latin America 
than in North America and he is looking 
for ways, devices, institutions, methods, 
means to educate the generation or genera- 


tions of Latin Americans who in the ordinary 
economic fact will never get a chance to go to. 


school. 
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He asks the hard question: If you have not 
got schools, how do you teach? If there are no 
schools to go to, how do kids learn? 


It is his understanding—and this is one of 
the important thinkers in the world today—it 
is his understanding that what we call the 
media offer a solution if ways can be found to 
use these media. 


Central to his position is this understanding 
in cultural terms of what the media are. They 
have replaced, as the main stream of trans- 
mitting cultural and social values, the church, 
which did this for us in the Middle Ages and 
before; and the schools which have done it in 
what we call the modern era, 19th and 20th 
centuries. 


Now that is an intellectual’s theoretical 
understanding. 


In the last year I have been getting letters 
from ordinary audiences from very ordinary, 
believe me, television programmes. They say 
the same things to me from where they sit. 


If the Committee has any use for them I 
will be glad to give you copies. The people 
who write me say “I never got to university 
and I learned from watching public affairs on 
the television. I learn from reading the 
newspapers.” 


This same thing is apparent to some edi- 
tors, some publishers, some _ broadcasters, 
some newspapers, daily newspapers. They are 
turning themselves from recorders of fires 
and how many people died in crashes on the 
highways, to a platform, for carrying the writ- 
ten understanding of the way our society 
works. 


Not all of them are doing this and none are 
doing it very successfully but this is what the 
good publishers are doing. 


That is why I think you here are dealing 
with a question a good deal more important 
than perhaps you would say. 


I think when the Prime Minister speaks of 
inflation and even pollution as being the 
essential problems for Canada, that there is a 
much more essential one and this is the issue 
of the institutions which carry the cultural 
tradition from generation to generation. 


The ones you are examining I believe do 
this. 


All right. My criticisms I will pass because 
you have heard a lot of criticism. I come here 
as a critic to speak of alternatives. The media 
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as a function right now has been condemned 
py the liveliest people in an entire generation. 


I don’t know a kid, including my own 
daughters, who believes a word he or she 
reads in the conventional daily newspapers or 
hears on network television. To tell you the 
damn truth, I don’t blame them. 


| Any defence, or set of rationalizations in 
defence of their performance that the media 
put forward in the face of that condemnation 
strikes me as rationalization. Who cares? And 
_maybe they are right. The fact is the people 
_ who will lead the moulds of thought in the 
next generation don’t believe them. 


Therefore since their trade is language it 
-doesn’s matter if they are right or wrong; 
their language has not communicated their 
rightness if they are right. 


So what are the alternatives? Well, access 
is a central problem. The kids have concluded 
that the media are wrong because they have 
no access to them. They have concluded that 


this is a one-party press. I use “press” to 


stand for “media” here because the word, 
although it applied to a set of cogs and 
wheels and printed on paper, seems to be the 
best and shortest and most Anglo-Saxon word 
we have got for the business of putting ideas 
into circulation. So when I say “press” I mean 
television as well as the printing of 
_ newspapers. 


This is a one-party press and inside the 
dynamics of the contemporary corporation it 
is going to stay a one-party press whether or 


- not the publishers say it is open to everybody 


and indeed whether they practice this. Here 
is the important thing. 


Five years ago I thought the Toronto Tele- 


_ gram was a lousy newspaper. I now tend to 
think it is a pretty good one; not because I 
_ have changed my mind but because the Tele- 
_ gram has changed its practices. It, like many 


‘of the good large city newspapers in the 


_ world, has been making itself into a platform. 


It is almost like what the military men call 
a platform for weapons launching. They don’t 
speak of aeroplanes or boats any more, they 


say “How stable is that platform for launch- 


ing weapons?” 


A good big city newspaper is a platform for 
carrying various kinds of contention, various 


kinds of understanding of the community that 


the newspaper seeks to serve. The Toronto 
Telegram has done a really extraordinary 
thing. It has transformed itself from what 


a* 
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seemed to me a simple-minded spokesman for 
simple-minded understanding—a “Board of 
Trade” understanding of the society it pur- 
ported to serve, into a pretty good platform. 
Nevertheless, the Telegram is a large corpora- 
tion, a large aggregation of capital and 
subject, as a corporation, to all the dynamics 
of corporate capital. 


It is a member of a community which is 
very narrow and has very special interests 
and has one dynamic—growth. The contem- 
porary corporation, as I understand it, and I 
have done a good deal of reading and a good 
deal of thinking on the subject and talked to 
a lot of people, particularly in the United 
States—the contemporary corporation is not 
in business primarily for making a large 
profit this year. It is not in business primarily 
to do any of the things the corporate states- 
man speaks of, like serving their community. 
It is in business to grow and economically 
that is a good thing for all of us. 


But it makes any large corpcration, whose 
product is one of the off-throws of the so- 
called media, it makes that corporation a 
member of a very special community; not 
ours, but the community of large aggregations 
of corporate capital. 


The kids know this. They don’t necessarily 
know it in the terms I am using but they 
know it. They know it is a one-party press. 


The point is that it is not the Liberal Party, 
the Conservative Party or the NDP Party but 
the party of capital aggregate. 


So the first proposition I have for you is to 
say (instead of trying to fight this organism 
which has grown up for good reasons) how 
can you adopt it or adjust it to its shortcom- 
ings as a producer of ideas, of communicated 
ideas? 


It seems to me in precisely the same way 
that ownership is separated from control in 
the financial make-up of most large corpora- 
tions that ownership could be separated from 
editorial control in the make-up of the media 
corporations. 


In the conspicuous or spectacular fights that 
have been waged in Canada over such par- 
ticular manifestations of the media as the 
television programme “This Hour Has Seven 
Days”, as at the end of the period when I was 
editor of a magazine called Maclean’s the 
issue has been management’s right to manage 
(in the phrase of management) which they 
interpreted as meaning management’s right to 
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control the news or control ideas that were 
that management’s product. 


I put it to you that this Committee might 
well consider all of the precedents for sepa- 
rating ownership from effective control in 
corporations which are the model for these 
press corporations, whether that separation 
might not be installed as an institutional 
change in these media corporations. Not 
because the publisher or the owner is an evil 
man but because he belongs by nature to that 
one party and his exigencies are the exigen- 
cies of that party. If he says they are not, he 
is a liar. If indeed he rejects them, he is a 
loser and his corporation is going to go up the 
flue. 


One man cannot direct himself to the dif- 
ficulties of balancing the books and showing a 
profit, showing corporate growth, while he 
simultaneously directs himself to all those 
interests that the broader community has a 
right to expect from the media, if they are as 
centrally important as I say, if they are the 
central institutions for transmitting cultural 
values in our society. 


That is one alternative I put to you. 


Another one: I see no particular reason 
why we should accept the proposition that 
broadcasting programming initiatives can be 
placed very largely and safely in the hands of 
one corporation which is a public corporation 
responsible to Parliament, the CBC; but that 
for reasons which come closer to taboo or 
superstition, in my understanding, reasons 
that exclude the printed word. 


If we can entrust the broadcast word to a 
public corporation then I see no reason in 
in principle why a Crown corporation could 
the printed word to a nationalized institution. 


Canada has not had a national press. The 
CBC showed signs of becoming a national 
press in the 1930’s and the early 1940’s on 
radio. The pressures and the seductions of the 
show business aspects of television seem to 
destroy that potential. 


A country like Canada, under the shadow 
of the United States, needs a national press, it 
would seem to me, a good deal more than the 
United Kingdom which has had a national 
press. 


I would urge you to ask yourselves on this 
Committee whether there is any reason at all 
in principle why a Crown corporation could 
not publish a national newspaper or national 
revue; or indeed ignore the distinction, 
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because I think it is apparent to all of you 
that the daily newspapers are less and less 
something distinct from revues. 


The daily newspaper, where it is a good 
one, becomes a daily magazine more and 
more every day. 


The third alternative to the present state of 
the media, that I urge you to direct attention 
to, is the set of questions raised by changing 
technology. I am struck and almost stunned 
by our lack of foresight, our almost total 
obscurity of vision in being able to foresee 
the changes that technology is going to bring 
about in the media. 


In 1946, the FCC in Washington made a 
decision that drastically changed the cultural 
history of this continent during the oncoming 
years, when it let General Sarnoff persuade it 
that commercial broadcast television should 
be carried in the high-frequency band. 


That restricted the possible number of 
national networks to three or at the most 
four. It restricted the possible number of local 
television broadcasting outlets to six or at the 
most seven. 


If General Sarnoff had not been quite so 
persuasive and the decision had gone the other 
way then the numbers would have been much 
higher, the range of selection much higher, 
the ability of the media to be responsive 
much higher, and a completely different set of 
cultural ini iatives and responses would have 
been initiated. 


The same thing, it seems to me, the same 
kind of decision on the same matters of qual- 
ity is being made right now in the set of 
instructions under which cable television will 
be regulated by government and the CRTC. 
They could, it seems to me, profit by guidance 
from Parliament well beyond the really vague 
provisions of the Broadcasting Act which 
tends to be an act endorsing motherhood and 
all the Christian virtues but offering very 
little guidance to the commissioners in doing 
a critically important and very difficult job. 


Cable television does, if it follows one line 
of direction, offer a radical opportunity to 
return or to install broadcasting at almost the 
same point that high speed presses installed 
publishing at the end of the 19th century with 
the capacity—not immediately, not tomorrow, 
but within a very short time—to amplify for 
27 channels, 44 channels, 86 channels. The 
capacity of the amplifiers really depends on 
the ability of the market to pay the engineers 
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to produce the equipment. It does not depend 
on the inherent limitation of the equipment 
itself. 


If you look at a cable television system that 
can carry 87 channels you look at a system 
that can do for you or me sitting at home 
most of the things a library can do; not most 
of the things a broadcasting station can do 
which has one signal to put in one screen. 


The alternatives raised by technology are 
much more important than most of the insti- 
tutional alternatives we could devise if this 
Committee sat for ten years. 


Finally I would urge the Committee to give 
consideration, pretty well irrespective of the 
accepted practices or conventions of regulato- 
ry bodies or legislative bodies in dealing with 
the media, to give consideration to some 
simple measures: banning chains of newspa- 
pers or television or radio stations. 


There are anti-monopoly laws in most 
Western countries. Any newspaper that buys 
a newspaper in another town is extending a 
partial monopoly; and if it buys a newspaper 
that is the only newspaper in the second town 
or if in going in a town it puts the other 
newspapers out of business, that is extending 
a total monopoly. 


The cross-media monopolies are equally 
important. Last week a deal was completed in 
Toronto by which one of Canada’s largest 
newspapers bought one of Canada’s largest 
cable television systems. This is an instance 
of an organization that is unsatisfied with the 
range of economic opportunity in its own field 
buying the technology to extend its profit to 
another field. 


I am not necessarily sure that this oppor- 
tunity needs to be available to it inside this 
set of institutions called the media. 


Finally, as a general proposition, I would 
put it to you that we seem to have been 
seduced ever since the O’Leary Commission, 
which I remember testifying before some 
eight or nine years ago, seriously seduced in 
Canada by concern for dying publications, 
many of which richly deserved to die and 
many of which had paved the road to their 
own grave; rather than being concerned with 
whether or not conditions in this country 
exist for new enterprises to spring up. 

I really don’t think that an existing enter- 
prise that is dying has much claim on the 
public purse or public concern for its liveli- 
hood, but I do think we all as a society need 
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to have a concern that the voices in the com- 
munity that want to be raised beyond the 
range of the larynx to the ear have as much 
access to capital and market as they can be 
given. 


I would be glad to answer questions to 
which I know the answers. 


The Chairman: That, Senators, was from 
one page of notes. I am impressed. I am sure 
the Senators are impressed. 


Senator Prowse has a question. 


Senator Prowse: Do you feel, Mr. Lefolii, 
that the press we depend on for all of our 
information today is entirely a corporate 
press and subject to all the vices of a soul- 
less corporation. Is that correct? 


Mr. Lefolii: Not exactly. I admire corpora- 
tions and some of their manifestations I think 
economically they are one of the most bril- 
liant devices of the human mind. I believe 
they belong naturally by nature to one party. 
Their exigencies are the same for virtually all 
large corporations and therefore when a gen- 
eration or an individual or an interest group 
says “Look, they have disenfranchised me” 
we have to listen to them. 


You know the price of a press. Since the 
time Lilburne began publishing pamphlets, 
the pamphlets that started the Levellers’ 
Movement, the price of a press has become 80 
or 100 million dollars. The individual doesn’t 
have access. 


William Lyon McKenzie packed his press 
on his back, when he was no longer welcome 
in Toronto, and went down across the Niaga- 
ra frontier. 


I am not against the corporation. I simply 
put it to you that the corporation is restricted, 
regulated, controlled, adapted and adjusted 
every day in the public interest by legislation, 
by the decision of regulatory bodies, and that 
the corporations that own the media should 
be the first subjects not the last to the kind of 
scrutiny in the public interest that corpora- 
tions are subject to. 


Senator Prowse: All of our corporations 
today, and this would apply with exceptions 
of the small ones, the ones on which you and 
I depend and which all Canada depends for 
pretty nearly everything we buy, are big cor- 
porations which are run by a new breed of 
eat who is the professional trained manager. 
Is that not true? 
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Mr. Lefolii: Yes. That is precisely what I 
mean when I say ownership is separate from 
control. The trained managers control; the 
owners go to lunch. 


Senator Prowse: They can yell and if they 
get really upset they can exchange one group 
of professional managers, who have really a 
very small personal stake in that business, for 
another set of professional managers. 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. The court of last resort, 
and it is almost the court of first resort, is to 
fire them. 


I have always been amazed at the reluc- 
tance of publishers to fire editors; in other 
words to fire producers. They seem to prefer 
to get into enormous hassels with them. It 
seems to me that a very clean situation is to 
fire a man if you don’t like him. 


Senator Prowse: Well, the fellow who is 
firing is increasingly himself hired help, 
except he is the person who set the rules by 
which you got hired. Is that correct? 


Mr. Lefolii: I agree. 


Senator Prowse: Does the solution to this 
lie with the people who are involved in the 
editorial end, and I include the wide sense of 
it, themselves developing the same kind of 
professional competence and _ recognition 
which the managerial group have managed to 
do and hi-jacked all these companies away 
from everybody? 


Mr. Lefolli: Well, perhaps. I wonder... 
Max Aiken, who became Lord Beaverbrook, 
was a brilliant manipulator of corporations. 
He was also, what many people tend to 
forget, a brilliant journalist. 


I think the best war correspondence ever 
written by a Canadian, or by anyone in the 
English Language for that matter was written 
by Lord Beaverbrook in World War I. I don’t 
know why some publisher does not reissue his 
World War I correspondence. It was brilliant. 


But the exceptional individual you cannot 
legislate for and you don’t need to convene a 
Parliamentary inquiry to look to the excep- 
tional individual. If you get one you are 
lucky. For the rest it seems two separate sets 
of distinctions, two separate sets of profes- 
sional responses and bodies of professional 
knowledge are involved in managing 
corporations. 


A guy says “I am a manager” and that 
seems to stand for somebody who can manage 
well. 
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A guy says “I am an editor” and everyone 
in the country thinks he can edit as well if. 
not better than that fellow. 


If I understand your question I don’t think 
my answer is to agree with the tendency. I 
would rather see an institutional separation 
by which a manager would be directed to 
manage and not to second-guesss the editor, 
while the editor is left free to respond to his 
constituency. | 


I don’t really think you can worry abollll 
pleasing advertisers and being responsive to. 
interests and needs of your readers at the! 
same time. | 


Senator Prowse: That brings us to a point I 
wanted to get to. The business we are in is 
different than General Motors because all 
General Motors have to please is the people} 
who buy automobiles in the final result. 


Mr. Lefolii: They don’t necessarily have a 
do that. 
/ 

Senator Prowse: They can leave them in! 
the position that is all you buy. | 


Mr. Lefoliiz: That is right. That is how’! 
much choice most television and newspaper | 
readers have. That is centrally important to) 
this discussion—the concentration of the press 
is where I believe this Committee started and 
that is a centrally important point. 


Senator Prowse: You have concentration of 
the press but you have something else. You 
have a built-in schizophrenia arising, as you | 
pointed out, from the fact that they have two | 
people they have to please. | 


One, to get their growth they have to| 
please the advertiser, which is where the cor- 
poration stuff comes into it and all their 
interests. 


Then to stay in business they have to find 
an audience so they have to please the read- 
ers. So there is this schizophrenic approach} 
which may cause all this hysteria we get of) 
firing editors and things that seem to arise’ 
with such distressing frequency. ) 


Mr. Lefoliiz: No, it doesn’t cause it all. 
Sometimes it is caused by a lousy editor. I am 
the first to agree “That guy should be fired.” | 


Senator Prowse: How do we assure the 
independence, the freedom and the excellence 
of editing, which the readers and the public 
need? How do we assure that and still leave 
the present corporation with its money in 
there, the right to protect its investment and 
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to get the growth which everybody seems 
crazy for today? 


Mr. Lefolii: Here I think you touch on a 
superstition. The managers would maintain, 
- would hold that only a manager understands 
the requirements of the product. An editor 
might understand the requirements of the 
readership but the management understands 
‘the requirement of the product. 


I disagree completely. Most of the decisions, 
as I see them carried out, have involved deg- 
radation of the products in any terms other 
than a bookkeeper whose job is to sell 
advertising. 


Advertisers have not flocked to those publi- 
- eations or those broadcasters who have gone 
out to pander to them. It is that simple. They 
have not done it. 


Quite possibly the most critically indepen- 
- dent commentator on commercial values in the 
- United States today is The Wall Street Jour- 
nal. Advertisers have not deserted The Wall 
Street Journal for that reason although Gen- 
eral Motors on at least one occasion can- 
celled all its advertising in The Wall Street 
Journal and it came back three weeks later. 


The assumption at various times in my 
experience made by organizations like 
Maclean-Hunter, a private corporation, and 
the CBC, a public corporation, both subject to 
the same sets of bureaucratic dynamics is 
that displeasing an advertiser is counter to 
the proper management of a press corpora- 
tion. This is just a false assumption. You 
know the pay-off is in the paper and we have 
a tendency to believe that you measure edi- 
_ tors, writers, broadcasters by what people say 
about them—the personality gimmick. 


The truth is that is nonsense. You measure 

them by what they put out on paper or what 
_ they put out on the air and by and large the 
successful editorial enterprises—broadcast, 
printed, or whatever—have been enterprises 
_ that spoke to the needs, interests, require- 
ments, the relative concerns of their audi- 
ences, not to the short-run self-interest of 
their advertisers. 


Senator Prowse: Why is it I have never 
read anything in any publication or newspa- 
per—it may be different now but was not a 
short time ago—that whether I buy a Chev, 
Pontiac or Oldsmobile I have been right up 
until the present buying the same car in 
Canada, while on the other side of the line I 
was buying an entirely different automobile? 
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I have never seen that in any publication, 
newspaper or magazine. 


For instance you see in Canadian ads “wide- 
track Pontiac” with exactly the same chassis 
as everyone of the General Motors Products 
within that general price range. 


Mr. Lefolii: I think General Motors would 
let you come to the plant in Oshawa and see 
the same unpainted numbers come down on a 
hook on a long line and get a certain amount 
of things with a different nameplate on the 
front. That is not particularly a secret. 


Tougher stuff than that has been carried by 
the media in Canada. By coincidence I was 
the first television producer to invite Ralph 
Nader to speak to any wider audience than 
the people who bought his book in 1965. 


Nader’s history, if you are interested in 
consumer journalism, is interesting because 
Time magazine had a review of his book 
written in 1965, it was put in type and it sat 
for six months and they=killed it. They never 
reviewed that book. 


In 1970 or the last half of 1969 they carried 
an adulatory story with a portrait om.the 
cover. 


Five years of evolution have changed in 
some respects the media we are talking about 
and many of them are getting better but they 
are still getting better within the framework 
of the one-party press. That is my central 
point. 


Senator Prowse: Let’s go back. We won’t go 
quite as far as Wilburn. The argument in 
favour of the chain is that the chain—except 
where obviously they admit they don’t try to 
do that—the two serious chains in Canada, or 
three, have come and told us that their people 
are now able to provide, particularly in the 
smaller one-newspaper communities, a much 
better paper than they ever got with the poor 
struggling owner-publisher whose one idea 
was to print the news and raise hell. 


Now is it that we are expecting too much 
from these newspapers today and that we 
should be letting them perform that simple, 
honest function and then getting our in-depth 
and explanations and interpretations from 
perhaps national magazines that could just 
move in? 


To illustrate what I have in mind: every 
paper today is trying to interpret everything I 
read for me. Damn it all, I would like them to 
give me a few facts, I am old-fashioned 
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enough, I will interpret it myself. I want to be 
sure that what I am getting is the fact and 
not what somebody thinks I ought to have. 


On the other hand, I am impressed by the 
fact we have both the CBC and CTV who 
have public affairs programmes and I think 
you would agree with me they are hard put 
to come up with a really good documentary 
once a month. They do some half good ones 
the rest of the time but a really good one 
once a month is a pretty good average. 


Mr. Lefolii: I am not sure your estimate is 
not high. 


Senator Prowse: It may be high. Now, if we 
have the honest little local newspaper just 
printing what he saw and raising hell locally 
and then leaving this other field to the maga- 
zines, might not we in total be served better 
than we are now? 


Mr. Lefolii: Deal with the question in two 
halves. Whether or not magazines could clean 
up Oshawa I don’t know but I do know that 
the Thomson people will come here and tell 
you precisely what you have just repeated to 
me that because of the corporate strength 
they can serve the local audience much 
better. 


I would urge the Commission to send some- 
body to Oshawa to ask the people of Oshawa 
how well they are served by the local paper. 


I see no sign that anyone but the publisher 
or the shareholders in the corporation is well 
served by chain newspapers in Oshawa or in 
Toronto. 


The Globe and Mail, whatever its excellen- 
cies or deficiencies—and sometimes it is 
really a lousy newspaper, in other respects it 
is a pretty good one. The Globe and Mail is 
no better or no worse in chain ownership 
than it was as an independent. No one has 
ever pleaded as an independent it was losing 
money. All it is is a component in a profit- 
making system where doubtless the net 
return is a little higher because it is a compo- 
nent because it can write off some costs 
against the system instead of against 
individual unit. 


Senator Prowse: It might even be an insur- 
ance policy in the profit making system? 


Mr. Lefolii: It could very easily be. In fact I 
suspect it is. 


If I may take a second here, let me elabo- 
rate on an alternative to the chains as the 
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underwritings of the expense and of some 
journalistic initiative that local publishers, 
local broadcasters find it very hard to carry. 


This year CT V—not nearly as rich a net- 
work as CBC or CBS—have given me a free 
hand to go where I want, when I want, to 
cover what I want. That has been fairly rare 
in Canadian journalism. 


And I would say a good thing and particu- 
larly because it is good for me. I like it. I 
think a good thing in general too. 


I see no reason, however, why if I can doa 
good job under these circumstances that I 
eannot create or the material that I produce 
cannot create its own network for that pur- 
pose only. So on cable television and newspa- 
pers, I think we have chosen the least effec- 
tive of two possible routes to get the kind of 
extensive coverage that the chains come in 
and talk about. 


There is no reason why a good reporter 
cannot create his own chain for the purpose of 
carrying his own reports, not for generating 
profits for a corporation that wants to grow 
or wants to agrandize other enterprises; but 
the people who are carrying those reports. 


There is no reason why cable television has 
to throw up a network in which all of the 
participants, all the subscribing stations or 
systems are committed to carrying every 
minute of time that that network produces. 


There is another way of creating networks 
and that is in response to the quality of the 
material. 


Now, Foster Hewitt creates a radio network 
to carry his play-by-play commentary of the 
hockey game. The reason he can create this is 
that he does it very well and has for a long 
long time. The same thing can happen. Net- 
works can be called into existence in response 
to the quality of what it is proposed for them 
to carry so if I, a journalist, have done a 
lousy piece, I cannot get anybody to carry it. 
However, if I have done a good job then I can 
get perhaps even more papers than Roy 
Thomson owns to carry it. 


We tend to think that because a system is 
in place, it is the only system and I am sug- 
gesting to you that you give thought to alter- 
native systems. 


The Chairman: Are there any other ques- 
tions? Mr. Fortier? 


Mr. Fortier: I asked this question yesterday 
of Senator O’Leary, Mr. Lefolii. I did not get 


a complete answer but in view of your verbal 
remarks before you submitted yourself to 
questioning, I think the door is open. I would 
like to try this one on you. 


What are the ingredients of a good journal- 
ist today in Canada, in 1970? 


Mr. Lefolii: You invite a speech. You know, 

was dismayed to realize yet again on read- 
ing the newspaper this morning that the most 
vivacious practitioner of my profession in 
Canada is 81 years old, is it, or 87 years old? 


The Chairman: 81. 
Mr. Lefolii: 81 years old. 


The Chairman: 81 today, I think. It is Sena- 
tor O’Leary’s birthday. 


_ Mr. Lefolii: The classic qualification of a 
_ good journalist is a curiosity and energy and 
a kind of stubborn, almost stupid, insistance 
- of reducing events, particular events having a 
large framework of theory, rational and jus- 
tification around them; on reducing them to 
the components that matter to his constituen- 
cy and this question of constituency is vital to 
any consideration of the press. 


| The mass media and the publications that 
/ will matter in the next 10 years may very 
- well be two separate things. A good reporter 
for The Financial Post does not have a set of 
instincts to reduce rationalized matter to the 
_ components that are important to his constit- 
- uency but a good reporter for The Toronto 
Star does. It is a kind of stubborn stupidity to 
my mind. 


Not necessarily do I agree with Senator 
_ O’Leary—not necessarily a string of universi- 

ty degrees. I suspect a trade school is a bad 
_ idea for a journalist and when kids ask me 
- “Should I go to a journalistic school like the 
University of Western Ontario”? I usually say 
leet you want to”. 


If you go and enroll in law or political 
science or history or some discipline that 
teaches you how the world works, you will 
come out a lot farther ahead then you will 10% 
you go into a school and enroll in a course 
_ that teaches you how a newspaper works 
because you can find that out very fast and 
very easily and at some slight profit by not 
going to university. 


Mr. Fortier: This is essentially a curious 
animal that you have described. Is there room 
for him in the corporate press which you 
have described here today in Canada? 
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Mr. Lefolii: Yes. He indeed often does work 
for this corporate press. The corporate press, 
as I say, is not all bad. The one-party press is 
not all bad. 


Some newspapers are turning themselves 
into platforms. The Toronto Star and The 
Toronto Telegram are good newspapers. 
They are, however, restricted by being still 
one-party newspapers because the corporate 
response, the organic corporate response is 
still to the corporate dynamic, which is for 
growth of profit. 


I think Ron Haggart is one of the best 
journalists operating in the English language. 
For some years Pierre Berton wrote a column 
for The Toronto Star which was a model for 
a later development of a variety of plans of 
daily journalism in the English language, just 
in Canada. 


In the periodical press Robert Fulford 
would be an important journalist in any 
country in the English language. 


There is certainly room for that now. 
Mr. Fortier: Is this not what CTV has 


attempted to do with the “By Ken Lefolii 
Column”? 


Mr. Lefolii: And I am 


grateful. 


In a sense, yes. 


Mr. Fortier: I do not know that this was 
ever done before in North america, was it, as 
applied to the electronic medium? 


Mr. Lefolii: No. Do you want me to tell you 
why I did it? 


Mr. Fortier: Yes, I wish you would. 


Mr. Lefolii: I did it because the Broadcast 
Committee of the House of Commons had 
gone into session across the country over the 
issue of a television program called “Air of 
Death” to try once again to define the permis- 
sive limits of comment, of subjectivity if you 
like, in broadcasting. 


It seemed to me that this attempt to define 
a word has been going on in backrooms for 
generations with no perceptible result, no 
result that anybody can find useful. 


I wrote a memorandum to CBC saying 
“Took, why don’t we give them a little help, 
not by submitting our definition, but by doing 
an on the air subjective thing that everybody 
understands”. In other words, something 
which anybody in the country can read who 
does not know what a column is. So let us put 
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a. column on the television and we do not 
have to explain because they already know 
what that is, so you will have a guy on the 
television who is speaking for himself. You 
have a working model for permissive sub- 
jectivity. 

If I take that licence too far they will fire 
me and so they should. 


Mr. Fortier: What is the limit to which you 
can carry your mandate? 


Mr. Lefoliiz: My own good common sense. 
Theoretically ... 


Mr. Fortier: Or the viewers taste? 


Mr. Lefoliiz: Yes. My own good sense is 
really the limit until I have overstepped the 
limit at which point I get fired. That happens, 
if I assault the taste and sensibility of a 
majority of the viewers. But it also happens 
if I make myself and the network vulnerable 
under the libel laws. It also happens if I am 
grossly in error about important things and 
insist everybody else is wrong and I am right. 


I say my own good sense because the net- 
work has honoured its verbal contract with 
me in a way that has not happened very 
often, in my experience, with publishers. 


Having said “Okay, we will accept your 
qualifications as a journalist and we will put 
you on the air, under the exigencies of a 
deadline which are pretty extreme in televi- 
sion,—a columnist has sometimes gone on the 
air without being pre-screened and that, I 
think, really honours an editorial contract of 
the kind the public should insist a journalist 
have with their publishers. Good editors, good 
columnists, try to get here and in the United 
States and the United Kingdom an under- 
standing by which they are subject to subse- 
quent disagreement but not prior censorship. 


The Chairman: Who are your employers in 
this case? 


Mr. Lefolii: CTV, the network. 


The Chairman: Are you attributing to the 
CTV a special sense of enlightenment that 
makes this possible? 


Mr. Lefolii: No, but I think that to the 
extent I can, I would say that an intention to 
provide within their limitations, which are 
extreme and many, as you know, a useful 
network service in this field of news and 
public affairs, should be recognized. 
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The Chairman: You talked about assaulting 
the sense and taste of the viewers. What if 
you were to assault the sense and taste of the 
directors of CTV? 


Mr. Lefolii: Well, I would imagine they 
would throw me out too, but they have that 
right. 


You see, the important thing is that they 
are not frightened by their responsibilities 
and I believe the corporate masters of the 
CBC often have been. 


The corporate executive is interested as 
well as in the growth of the corporation, in 
his own survival and that plus a sense of his 
acute responsibility to the community. I think 
the two things are co-equal, at least, if they 
are not, I am not competent to distinguish 
which is the greater in the mind of say an 
executive of the CBC, but the two things tend 
to constipate the expression of the network. 


The CBC is far-far too delicate; far, far too 
concerned about some breach of its responsi- 
bility. Its responsibility is to open a channel 
of communication, not to protect the country 
against Some guy who might say the wrong 
word at the wrong time. If he says the wrong 
word at the wrong time, throw him out but 
the country is not going to go down the drain 
because some guy got on the air and said 
something injudicious. Hell, we are all tough 
enough to be able to live after we hear some- 
body say something injudicious, I would hope. 


Yet the CBC has often acted as if we were 
not, as though we needed to be protected by 
very wise men and very judicious men and 
very careful men as though we needed to be 
protected against any injudicious statement, 
whether it was on the grounds of taste or 
whatever. 


Mr. Fortier: Would you take issue with 
Senator O’Leary’s statement that there was 
no such thing as electronic journalism? 


Mr. Lefolii: Oh yes. He put this before this 
Committee was formed or at least at the time 
the Committee was being formed. 


The Chairman: He said it in the Senate in 
the light of my original speech. 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. He said television is not 
journalism. 


Mr. Fortier: He said it yesterday also. 


The Chairman: I am sure he did and I am 
sure he believes it. 


_ Mr. Lefolii: It is nonsense. Journalism does 
not reside in the mind again of a guy on a 
Committee defining a word. It is out there in 
the country where people are responding or 
being informed by or being educated by or 
having the cultural tradition defined by some- 
thing and what is doing it now is really more 
television than the printed word; by which I 
mean to introduce no contract to Marshall 
McLuhan, because I do not understand it 
either. 


The Chairman: Before you put your ques- 
tion, Mr. Fortier, may I say the hour is 
moving on. May I say I am prepared to stay 
here quite a long time. I am not sure all of 
the Senators are and I am not at all sure the 
witness is. I am not saying this by way of 
concluding the session, but pointing out that 
the Senators should perhaps be organizing 
their questions. 


I have Senator McElman to ask questions. ii 
have Senator Everett to ask questions. 


Mr. Fortier: All right. This will be my last 
question. 


The Chairman: No, it need not be. 


Mr. Fortier: You referred earlier, Mr. Lefo- 
lii, to lousy editors of newspapers in Canada. 
I am certainly not going to ask you to be 
more explicit, but who should decide whether 
or not an editor is lousy; a sort of super 
editor? 


Mr. Lefolii: The readers. 


Mr. Fortier: How would you relate the 
reader’s decision to the firing or continued 
employment of the editor? 


Mr. Lefolii: Generally by the health of the 
circulation. I always try to measure my per- 
formance by my clients; for example, by the 
health of the circulation and when we reduce 
the average age of the readership and 
increase the profit from the circulation opera- 
tions I feel I am doing my job, and that if 
they had a guy who could go out and peddle 
ads he would be doing his job. And that we 
had two separate jobs. 


There are exceptions to it but I do believe 
it is generally speaking truth. The case of the 
Toronto Telegram fascinates me because it 
really was in my mind—and I speak now as a 
critic, not as anybody with absolute knowl- 
edge—but just in my view as a crific of the 
press; the Telegram was really a dumb, sim- 
ple-minded newspaper and it has become an 
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effective one and its general health, its circu- 
lation and its revenues have increased as it 
became a better newspaper. 


Mr. Fortier: Reader interest would be a 
pretty difficult yardstick to use in a one news- 
paper city, would it not? 


Mr. Lefolii: In a monopoly city you are in 
trouble, yes, but even in a monopoly city, 
they go on reaping high profits still knowing 
damn well that the readers do not regard the 
newspaper as a vi‘al part of community life. 


It is very easy to slop off any responsibility 
in a monopoly town. 


Lord Beaverbrook when he testified before 
the Royal Commission on Newspapers in the 
United Kingdom, of which there were two in 
the 1940’s and 1930’s, said on both occasions 
that in his view what the Commission should 
be concerned about was not so much change, 
although he was not much in favour of 
change—but what they should really be con- 
cerned about was what he called the solace 
position by which he meant the monopoly 
newspaper. 


You really can be unbearably arrogant if 
you are the only game in town. 


Mr. Fortier: My last question: now, writing 
in Saturday Night in June of 1969, Mr. Lefolii, 
you said and I quote: 

“I no longer believe in the power of a 
parliamentary committee or parliament 
itself for that matter to bring about any 
significant change in the control or qual- 
ity of newspapers.” 


Are you not banging your head against a 
stone wall here today? 


Mr. Lefolii: I am a hopeless atomic age 
optimist. 


Mr. Fortier: All right. I will pass. 


The Chairman: Mr. Fortier, I will come 
back to you for further questions. I did not 
mean to inhibit you as I obviously have done. 


Mr. Fortier: I will ask them of Mr. Lefolii 
later on this evening. 


The Chairman: Senator McElman? 


Senator McElman: Mr. Lefolii, there has 
been considerable discussion before this Com- 
mitee on credibility. You have touched on it 
to a degree. Senator O’Leary touched on it to 
a degree. One of the references he made to 
bring it home was the very recent example of 
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was the end of hostilities in the war in 
Biafra. He said there were the official people 
in there, the observers for government and I 
believe he said there were 72 journalists and 
the reports came out completely different. One 
said there was no genocide. One said there 
was nothing more than the normal degree of 
rape that associates with such circumstances. 


Great hunger, yes, but not great starvation 
and so on and the media were saying just the 
opposite. 


Can you comment on this? You are one 
who travels in the world. 


Mr. Lefolii: I will try to say something 
illuminating. The first observation I would 
make is that it is very hard to be a good 
reporter. Mr. Fortier asked me about the 
qualifications of a good reporter. I said a kind 
of almost stubborn or almost stupid insistance 
on reducing rationalizations to those compo- 
nents that matter to individual people. 


You get in a situation like this: enormous 
difficulty in the way of getting ordinary infor- 
mation. You get off a plane in Lagos. In these 
circumstances you cannot move unless you 
get government permission. Somebody will 
kill you if you do and even if you are very 
brave, you are not going to be a very good 
reporter if you are dead. 


You get shown what they want to show 
you. You get usually to talk to people through 
an interpreter and you need an enormous 
amount of initiative really. I am not, I do not 
think, overstressing the difficulties of my 
trade because I am too aware of them and too 
aware of the shortfalls that they build into 
the work I do to do that but I am saying it is 
hard, very hard and sometimes impossible to 
report more than impressions; and one of the 
troubles with the press is that various forms 
of competition have forced reporters to speak 
about tentative conclusions as though they 
were facts, to get their story out in the front 
page where it can be sold in a few sentences 
that tell the reader something he did not 
know but which in fact the reporter does not 
know either. 


I would doubt very much whether at this 
stage anybody knows the answer to these 
questions about Biafra. I doubt very much 
whether anybody knows the answer to the 
question of whether or not genocide is now 
being carried out by the Indians on the Upper 
Amazon of Brazil. Nobody really knows what 
is going on in Angola, Mozambique. 
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Reporters will over-write in order to sell a 
story. I do not know a salesman who does not 
oversell in order to peddle his product and 
reporters are subject to that human failing. 


Beyond that I can only say that you buy a 
reporter the same way that you buy a pair of 
socks or a brand car. If he has not taught you 
over a period of time he is a fairly careful 
observer and you have, in the light of what 
has happened later, some respect for what he 
has told you in the past, you have no reason 
at all to believe him in the present. 


Senator McElman: In the circumstances to 
which you have referred, these reporters for 
the most part at least would be travelling 
under the aegis of the Nigerian Government, 
would they not, the winners of the war. 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes, they are there by suffer- 
ance, yes. 


Mind you, I should qualify my responses to 
you by saying I did not go to Biafra. When 
the war ended I was on a plane to Vietnam. 
Under the terms of which I did this, I proba- 
bly should have gone to Biafra, but I was on 
my way to Vietnam. 


Senator McElman: 
show on Vietnam. 


Mr. Lefoliiz: Thank you. 


I saw your very good 


Senator McElman: In those circumstances 
where they would be guided by the Nigerians, 
would they not see the best of what was to be 
seen; yet how could they come out with what 
apparently was the worst in total opposition 
to the story given by the official representa- 
tives who were in there on behalf of the Red 
Cross and on behalf of International teams of 
observers on how in _ this _ protective 
Situation... 


Mr. Lefolii: I can only suggest one partial 
conditional answer and that is that despite the 
fact the auspices—because the auspices would 
be the same for both groups—despite the fact 
that the reporters are there under the aus- 
pices of the government, they have no par- 
ticular responsibility in their own minds to 
preserve whatever there might be of political 
stability or to do what they can to retain as 
much cool on the part of the government as 
the information will let them. 


A reporter will often be told “Well, all 
right, you know this or that inflammatory 
fact but your larger responsibility is to sup- 
press it because it will lead to unrest, insta- 
bility, economic recession or whatever”. 
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- I have been told this a dozen times. Nobody 

has ever offered to bribe me even with a 
cigar in my work as a reporter, but I have 
been told dozens of times to under-play 
understate or ignore some discreditable or 
inflammatory fact, because it would have a 
bad result of some sort. 


Now, in Nigeria and as a geneal principle I 
would say that is nonsense, but in Nigeria if 
you are a representative of the Red Cross you 
would have to give some thought to whether 
you wanted to stir up or heat up a cool 
situation. And I do not know how cool it was. 


But, that would be a factor weighing upon 
the minds of people representing church 
groups, international Red Cross, similar inter- 
national aid agencies. That would not neces- 
sarily weigh as seriously on reporters. 


? 

| The other half of only a partial and as I 
said conditional answer is that reporters and 

- indeed publishers are the victims more than 


most people of fashion cycles. 


You know, one of the real drug addicts of 
the press is that it gets hot about some sub- 
jects and it tends to adopt a pretty firm con- 

_ sensus of understanding. It got hot about 
- Pierre Trudeau in Canada a couple of years 
ago. It is hot now about pollution. You name 
it. The examples are endless. When the fash- 
ion cycle is up for a subject or the prevailing 
mode of thought about a subject, there are 
not many reporters who can break it. 


| 
| 


Biafra, in the minds of most proper, decent- 
ly brought up, God-fearing Canadian boys 
who grew up to be reporters, has been an 
international crime and the reporter who 
belongs to that school of thought, that fashion 
cycle, if you like, that mode of thinking, is 
more apt to report crime than a man whose 
training formation and professional instincts 
has been to try to extract and then build up 
and support the cool, the rational and the 
constructive solution. 


It does not do that much good, you know, to 
identify the criminal if you cannot punish 
him or indeed if his victim is going to go on 
suffering after you have punished him. 


So, the moral view the “Where is the crimi- 
nal” and “Let us indict him view” is not 
necessarily the most constructive one and 
people who work for organizations like the 
Red Cross tend to know that. 


Senator McElman: In this hot atmosphere, 
to use your term, let us swing this over to the 
young people today. We agree that for the 
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most part they do not believe the press. I am 
not subjecting the Committee to this but I 
think you suggested that. 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes, I did. 


Senator McElman: Over the period of the 
terrible months of this unfortunate war—per- 
haps that is not strong enough—the media, I 
believe, led the people to believe that there 
was a terrible thing going on. The young 
people did believe that, I suggest, very strong- 
ly and when the thing was over they were 
being told there is this thing going on and 
here we are supposedly the establishment on 
the other side saying “No, this thing is not 
going on.” So here again we have credibility. 
Who do we believe; what do we believe? 


I want to carry this over into another area, 
if I may. This four letter word and the under- 
ground press and so on, obviously all these 
people feel there is need for such a thing as 
an underground press, or it would not be 
there. 


Do you believe that the use of the four _ 
letter word so often or so continuously in 
many or most of the underground newspapers 
is simply a shock treatment which they have 
been taught? Is this the only way they can 
get the so-called establishment to listen; that 
if you put it in terms of what the establish- 
ment considers to be smut and dirt that they 
perhaps will read it behind the door; that it 
will get through as shock treatment and that 
they can finally get their messages through to 
the older generations? 


Do you believe this is part of the four letter 
word deal, to break through? 


Mr. Lefolii: No, Senator, I do not. I believe 
that the people who put out this so-called 
underground press, which covers really a 
wider variety of people and a wide variety of 
interests and levels on intellectual accom- 
plishment. I believe most of them are rather 
smarter than that. If that were their inten- 
tion, it would not work and I think most of 
them are smart enough to know that. 


The four letter word doesn’t mean much to 
anybody. Really it isa mild insult to some. 


Senator McElman: Except in print. 


Mr. Lefolii: I do not think it means much to 
most people in print either. I do believe it is a 
mild insult to many middle-aged ladies in 
print. It doesn’t really mean much to anybody 
one way or the other. 
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Print is full of these words but under a 
different convention, under a convention that 
if you have got a small package of print that 
is thicker than a newspaper or a magazine, 
then the print is full of it. 


I think the underground press uses the four 
letter words to crowd out other and more 
meaningful words because the underground 
press has a real problem and that is it is not 
very good, partly because it grew up as a 
response or a rejection of or an attack against 
this establishment of the one-party press. 


It itself is a one-party press. That is its 
tragedy and that is really one of the great 
weaknesses of the spectrum of the press on 
our continent, that the underground press is 
not very good. 


It is the kind of one-party press that does 
not listen to the opposing case, has no interest 
in anything that might contradict its conclu- 
sions and convictions, that speaks of shared 
assumptions among its readers as facts; that 
preaches exclusively to the converted, in other 
words and because it has all those defects and 
deficiencies, it uses four letter words as a 
kind of stamp of approval as between writer 
or editor, the publisher, the underground 
newsreel which is exactly the same kind of 
thing. 

The man putting it out and the man who is 
getting it both agree that the four letter 
words are part of their ordinary language— 
they are not part of the ordinary language of 
the conventional press—and therefore they 
identify themselves. They crowd out other 
useful words and study their output with this 
sort of stamp of approval. 


But I do not think they intend to shock or 
somehow frighten into awareness the conven- 
tional press or the conventional audience by 
using these words because it is too simple- 
minded. It would not work. 


Senator McElman: You do not believe that 
this is any attempt to reach the older genera- 
tions, the establishment at all? 


Mr. Lefolii: No. 


Senator McElman: It is really their own 
communication, is that all? 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes, I think their problem is 
that they preach only to the converted. There 
is no room for fact or argument that con- 
tradicts the conventional assumptions of the 
radical left, just as for a long, long time there 
was no room for assumptions that contradict- 
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ed or facts that negated the assumptions of 


the Chamber of Commerce and most of the 
conventional press. 


Now, that has changed in the conventional 
press but the underground press still has that 
weakness. It is a bad press for that reason. 


I wish it was better because I think it might 
offer one of the alternatives of which I spoke 
earlier. The underground press has this great 
virtue that you do not have a million 
dollars to participate in it but as long as you 
speak only to people who agree with you 


already, you are not a factor, are you? It is 


just like writing home. 


Senator McElman: Yes. I have become 
amused when I have heard quite a few wit- 


nesses suggest that’ people do not like our 


paper. People do not like our approach, par- 
ticularly in the monopoly areas. All they have 
to do is start another newspaper. 


I assume they are talking about an under- 
ground press. That is the only thing you 
could afford to start today. 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. 


Senator McEliman: Like you, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to spend another two hours but I 
will pass on. 


The Chairman: All right. We will have 
Senator Everett and perhaps we will come 
back. 


Senator Everett: Can you tell me what sort 
of corporate vehicle you might be suggesting 
that would guarantee this sort of separation 
betwen the owner-managers and the editori- 
alists? 


Mr. Lefolii: I am not an expert on corpo- 
rate design. I am not a lawyer. I think Mr. 
Fortier, who has an original turn of mind asa 
lawyer and I have a great respect for him, 


may be a better consultant than I am on this 


question but I have given it 


consideration. 


some — 


The by-laws of a corporation include not 
only what the directors have chosen to 


include but some matter that is included 
because of legal requirement. 


I see no reason why the by-laws of a press 
corporation should not include a requirement 
that editorial control of the enterprise be 
vested in the editorial director, whether you 
call him editor, editorial vice-president or 
whatever—it doesn’t matter—and that the 
operating control of the corporation as a com- 
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mercial entity be vested in another director. 
They can both be responsible to a president 
who can fire the editorial director but cannot 
tell him what to print. 


Again I return to his really very simple- 
minded issue. Press corporations for some 
reason—whether they are public like the CBC 
or private like The Telegram, do not seem to 
fire people very often and I do not know why, 
but as long as the corporation can fire an 
editor who is running the interest of his pub- 
lication into the ground by bad judgment or 
bad practice, I do not see that they are in 
much danger. 


The profits, as you know, in commercial 
broadcasting and in many forms of commer- 
cial publishing, have been enormous in our 
generation. The fact that some few publica- 
tions and some few broadcasters, for that 
matter, have gone broke, seem to me a very 
ordinary commercial fact. The rate of bank- 
ruptcy is very high and hell, if freedom of the 
press means that you are free from any 
responsibility to run your enterprise to make 
a profit, that somehow or other the public 


will guarantee you make a profit as long as 


you are in business, then it means something 
quite different. 


Senator Everett: If you have a by-law 
which guarantees this freedom or separation 
and yet you say you have the right to fire, 
does that not derrogate the whole effect of 
the by-law? 


Mr. Lefolii: It tempers it. I do not think it 
derrogates it because, you see, there is a 
subtle process at work here. 


The corporation, as long as its purpose is 
unitary, the growth of the corporation, will 
select from among its young people or from 
among the available pool of talent outside 
itself, those people who look like good serv- 
ants of the corporation for employment in the 
first place and advancement in the second 
place. 


Talent and various forms of performance 
which editorially are real factors—not every 
reporter is as good as every other reporter, 
but talent will tend to be subordinate in 
making those decisions to the considerations 
of whether or not this man will be a good 
corporate servant. 


If that man is required to address himself 
to editorial concern and the rest of the corpo- 
ration is required to stay out of his hair in 
those concerns, then I think the chances that 
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right from the top down the editor enterprise 
will direct itself to the proper concern of 
journalists is much higher. 


I do not think the ideal solution exists and I 
think that we have all abused ourselves and 
our own patience and our own time and our 
own prospects for getting anything done if we 
look for a perfect system. 


Insulation in our society against other 
pressing concerns is impossible for anybody. 
School teachers are not insulated from the 
often silly concerns and the often justified 
concerns of parents. You know, you cannot 
get total insulation but I think you would get 
the kind of channelling to important matters, 
all the journalists in the editorial enterprise 
or the media if that separation were installed 
formally and_ institutionally rather than 
conversationally. 


Senator Everett: So you would not concern 
yourself then with the concentration of own- 
ership within a particular form of media? 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. I think monopolies are 
bad. 2 


Senator Evereti: I am talking about the 
corporate vehicle itself. 


Mr. Lefolii: No, I do not think it matters. 


Senator Everett: It does not matter whether 
it is public or employee-owned? 


Mr. Lefolii: Not a bit. I would not think it 
would matter, if the corporation I have 
described could be set up and this device 
could be made to work, and I do not see why 
it could not. 


I think there are some models already in 
other kinds of corporations for that kind of 
division. If that institution were installed, 
then I do not think it would matter who 
owned it. I really do not. 


There have been times, you know, when 
editors have had _ precisely this licence 
because they were part-owners. The classic 
example is Harold Ross of the New Yorker 
who would not aliow advertising people on 
his floor. There have been various other 
times. 


There was a period in Maclean’s where 
Maclean’s was highly profitable and when, 
under the direction of a very good editor, 
Arthur Irwin, a set of operating rules was 
worked out under which I believe a great 
editor, Ralph Allen, made his own decisions 
about the editorial content of that magazine. 
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Now, that was a de facto situation. When 
the profit cycle turned down then corporate 
directors who, as Ralph once told me had 
only wanted to pat him on the back as he 
passed in the hall, started asking hard ques- 
tions and eventually made it physically 
impossible for him to continue in the job. So 
the job passed to other people. 


As long as the thing was profitable every- 
body was happy. I do not see why they should 
not be just as happy while it is unprofitable, 
because—I will tell you—the chances for sur- 
vival of the corporation might well be 
enhanced by that corporation, because busi- 
nessmen tend to make the wrong decisions 
under adverse business conditions in editorial 
enterprises. There is a kind of syndrome pres- 
ent, if you are interested in this subject, that 
shows up in all floundering editorial enter- 
prises, the sort of convulsion that The Satur- 
day Evening Post went through which is 
almost identical with the sort of convulsions 
that Collier’s went through and is almost 
identical with the sort of convulsions that 
everybody goes through and all the general 
magazines in England that died, all went 
through the same sort of convulsion. 


Canada is not unique in this respect. We 
have no unique problems in Canada. We do 
have an odd market in which dumping is 
much easier than it is in other countries but 
we have no unique problems. 


I do not think we need concern ourselves to 
the exclusion of everything else with keeping 
bad ones alive. 


To return to the question, it does not seem 
to me to offer any particular insoluble prob- 
lems for the corporation to achieve that 
separation. 


Senator Everett: Did I understand you to 
indicate you believed that there should not be 
any sort of chain ownership. 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. I think that monopolies 
are bad and that chain ownership is bad. 


Senator Everett: I am talking not of 
monopolies. I am talking about. chain 
ownership. 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. I see no reason why we 
should tolerate it. 


Senator Everett: And you feel the same 
way about cross-ownership? 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. 
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Now, those are absolute decisions. I guess I 
would argue, if I were a legislator, that any- 
thing I could do to reduce their incidence 
would be good but as a general proposition I 
feel they are all bad. 


You see, a publication or a broadcasting 
enterprise is a form of voice and a chain is 
simply not responsive to the community that 
it publishes in. It is a voice that comes from 
somewhere else. 


Roy Thomson says, and he is quite right, he 
does not care particularly and he certainly 
would not impose—he argues this as a vir- 
tue—upon say an editor of his paper, I think, 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. He has a big Flori- 
da paper and a very good one and the policy 
of that paper is or was the last time I spoke 
to him personally, is in support of racial seg- 
regation. And he claims as a virtue his 
editorial reticence or rectitude in not impos- 
ing on that editor a policy of integration. 
What all that really means is he is going to 
make more money with a separatist paper 
than with an integrationist paper. 


Senator Everett: Could that not be the sort 
of thing you are looking for? 


Mr. Lefolii: I do not follow that. 


Senator Everett: The complete separation? 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes, but you see a separation is 
not complete. That is why I warned against 
searching for a foolproof, completely effective 
device because I do not think it exists. 


That separation in an enterprise in which 
the owner is responsive to the community to 
the extent he lives there and his editor is 
responsive to the community to the extent he 
works there, will be more effective than one 
in which the owner lives in Toronto or as, in 
the case of The Globe and Mail, in Calgary, 
wherever it is that Max Bell lives now, Roy 
Thomson in London, Ken Thomson in the 
Mid-Atlantic—these people are not responsive 
in any human sense to their constituents. 


I do not think that there are any ideal or 
perfect solutions to any of these questions but 
I think there are better solutions than the 
ones we have at the moment. 


Senator Everett: You were talking about—I 
forget how many dozens of UHF channels and 
cable channels and so forth. I am not sure I 
understand the technology. 


Mr. Lefolii: I am not sure I do either. 


Senator Everett: If we achieve this, is there 
any guarantee that the quality of programs—I 


admit the competition would increase—but 


would the quality increase as a result of this? 


Mr. Lefolii: It depends what you mean by 
quality. The responsiveness of the media to 
its audience would increase. 


Senator Everett: One of the things we have 
been told is the fact that corporate publishers 
are not that responsive in that in one sense 
they cannot be pressured. They achieve a 
form of financial independence that allows 
them to allow their editors to comment as 
they see fit; so if you are talking about 
responsiveness, that is a scared responsive- 
ness. 


Mr. Lefolii: No. I am talking about the 
responsiveness to the interests of the audience 
rather than responsiveness to a computer or a 
gross-measuring system. 


You see, we are told by the automobile 
industry that we have a choice among cars. In 
fact, we have not. As Senator Prowse pointed 
out it is not just Chevrolets and Pontiacs that 
are produced. Chevrolets, Pontiacs, Fords, 
Chryslers and some others, whatever. 


Senator Prowse: That even look the same. 


Mr. Lefolii: By and large. These forms of 


competition by duplication... 


_ 


* 


Senator Everett: I think I can ascertain that 
point. 


Mr. Lefolii: Well, yes, I am sure you do. 


The Chairman: Senator Everett is in the 
car business. 


Mr. Lefolii: I am sure you could and I am 
sure that the fine print of your argument 
would be valid but I think that the large 
print of mine is equally valid. Competition by 
duplication is a form of competition. 


Network television puts it to you that 


-ABC’s cowboy show is better than NBC’s 


cowboy show, and it may be, or CBS’s 
cowboy show. Lorne Green may be a better 
cowboy than some other guy. But the audi- 
ence is not being offered a choice beyond the 
choice of a duplication, beyond the fine print 
choice of who is a better cowboy because they 
are getting cowboys on all three channels at 
that hour, and they are getting news at that 
hour and they are getting sports at that hour. 
It is a competition of duplication. 
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What I suggest with cable television and 
with all UHF broadcasting is that there can 
be a competition of kind—that the broadcast- 
er can become responsive to the actual 
expressed interest of his audience so you can 
have a stamp collecting show. Can you imag- 
ine a stamp collecting show on network 
television? 


It may be an excellent stamp collecting 
show but the ratings it would get on broad- 
casting television would be .000—you name it. 


This question of quality is very interesting. 


When the chairman of the CRTC held a 
press conference after its announcement last 
week about the increased requirement for 
Canadian content in broadcast programming 
in Canada, I asked him at the press confer- 
ence whether he believed or whether it was 
the belief or philosophy of the Commission 
that you could improve the quality by raising 
a quota for quantity and his answer was 
much what mine would have been if I had 
been asked. He did not know. 


It is perfectly true from my experience as a - 
broadcaster that some kind of quality can only 
be bought for money. It sounds like pure 
empty rhetoric to me for some guy to Say 
“Well, all you need to do is apply a little 
more imagination or a little more hard work, 
a little more creativity.” 


That is the kind of thing you can only say 
from outside. It is rhetoric. It bears no rela- 
tionship to reality. 


I can go to Vietnam for $5,000 or I can go 
to Mimico for $5 but there are measures of 
quality that do not necessarily apply to this 
criteria—not this criteria—that do not neces- 
sarily apply to these considerations. 


Senator Everett: It is your belief then that 
when the time comes that the CRTC should 
open the dam, licence as many channels as 
possible but not licence them to chains and 
not permit cross-ownership? 


Mr. Lefolii; The technology doesn’t actually 
work that way or at least the area within 
which the regulation works is not precisely 
that area. 


The Commission is not, and I do not think 
will be, concerned with how many channels 
the cable system opens up. 


Senator Everett: But you are, though? 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. Well, in the sense I am, so 
is the Commission. In other words, the more 
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the better. The Commission is not concerned 
to limit the number of channels the cable 
system can carry. 


If the cable system can devise a way to 
earry 70, I think nothing would please the 
Commission more. 


What the Commission may well regulate is 
how many American sources it will allow a 
cable system to put on the air or somehow 
pipe in for free or at a small cost and feed 
out to Canadians, and what it should be con- 
cerned with, I think—this is a personal opin- 
ion and again as a critic of the press—what it 
should be concerned with is how much cross- 
media monopoly it licences. 


Is it really in the public interest? This is a 
question I urge this Committee to direct its 
attention to. Is it in the public interest for 
newspapers which have an effective monopoly 
or semi-monopoly, either no competition or 
limited competition in the community, for 
that one kind of voice to be given a vocal 
monopoly, a complete monopoly over this 
other kind of voice? 


That is a good question and I am not sure I 
know the answer because I think it would be 
an intolerable penalty to impose on a newspa- 
per if indeed this technology is going to drive 
newspapers out of business. 


At the moment I do not believe that but a 
lot of people do. You know, they tell you 
about recall systems in which you feed a 
matter into the storage tube, and you let the 
guy at home call it back and he can call it 
back out in printed form. I could punch up a 
print out of my next edition of today’s news 
rather than leaving it to some editor down- 
town to decide what it should be. 


Well, that strikes me a little bit like science 
fiction. I think one of the pleasures of getting 
a newspaper is that pattern that is given to 
you to look at and the richness of texture on 
the page, which is often as rewarding as what 
the words say. I do not really think that cable 
television will just drive newspapers into the 
ground and bury them. 

If I did, then I would think that the Com- 
mission would have to be awfully careful 
about not allowing newspapers to evolve into 
this new technology. However history, and it 
is really history, not a rational decision, has 
laid out the local monopolies that these cable 
companies are being given. The Bell Tele- 
phone and the Transport Commission at a 
time. That is what I mean about the short- 
ness of our forethought. 
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At a time a couple of years ago when 
nobody could see any future in cable televi- 
sion, other than being a kind of super anten- 
na for everybody—you know, no creative 
content at all. 


Now, all of a sudden it is the monster that 
is going to gobble up everything else. 


The Chairman: I have only one question 
and I would like to somewhat change the line 
of questioning. I will be brief, however. 


You appeared before the O’Leary Commis- 
sion, I think you said. Is that correct? 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. 


The Chairman: What was your professional 
status at that time? 


Mr. Lefolii: 
Maclean’s. 


I was managing editor of 


The Chairman: What did you advocate? 
What were you advocating or do you recall? 


Mr. Lefolii: In a sentence I was advocat- 
ing—what was the word I used? I can’t 
remember. I said “Let us throw the so-called 
Canadian edition of Time and Reader’s Digest 
out of the country”. 


The Chairman: Well, I am sure you are as 
familiar as I am with all the intervening 
events. Are you familiar—perhaps you are— 
with the stance now taken by Maclean-Hunt- 
er and by Saturday Night and by other 
Canadian publications which is that we need 
Time and Reader’s Digest to survive. 


Can you comment on that stance they have 
now taken? 


Mr. Lefolii: Yes. I can even clear up per- 
haps a misunderstanding. That stance is not 
something that has developed between that 
time and this time. Maclean-Hunter changed 
its advice to the O’Leary Commission during 
the light of the Commission, as I recall. 


Certainly at the time the Commission was 
appointed Maclean-Hunter’s position was that 
Time and Reader’s Digest should be removed 
in that special gimmick role from Canadian 
publishing and before the Commission made 
its report Maclean-Hunter had changed its 
advice to the Commission and was urging the 
Commission to retain the very special licence 
to print money that Time and Reader’s Digest 
had. 

That was a result of an understanding of its 


own self-interest on the part of Maclean- 
Hunter executives which changed. I thought 
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at the time and I said so privately—I do not 
see why I should not say so publicly—that 
Maclean-Hunter through the men who made 
those decisions was making a blunder that 
Time particularly and to a lesser extent Read- 
er’s Digest, but mainly Time—had conned 
them and I still believe that to be the case. 


I have not looked at the figures. I have in 
my bag a piece that I wrote for the Toronto 
Star, which the publisher of the Toronto Star 
said he could not run out of a gentlemanly in- 
terest because the Star had a stake in the 
magazine business in Canada, but in which I 
did cite the figures for the share of the pe- 
riodical advertising market that Time had in 
1961 and the share it has now. That share has 
risen by at least 50 per cent. I cannot re- 
member exactly—and the share of Reader’s 
Digest has risen to a lesser extent. 


The fact s¢em to be self-evident to me and 
here is where I believe the public interest 
lies. Maclean-Hunter pleads a case for the 
survival of a magazine called Maclean’s. At 
the moment Chatelaine does not seem to be in 
danger. 


I do not think that the public interest need 
concern itself with insuring the survival of a 
magazine simply because the magazine exists, 
because there is a name “Maclean’s”’. 


It seems to me in the last five years 
Maclean’s has done very little to ensure its 
own survival. And I do not think public 
policy needs to ensure G2 


What I think public policy needs to be con- 
cerned with is whether or not anybody can 
start a new magazine in this country and 
while Time and Reader’s Digest have that 
share of the revenues nobody can, not with 
the kind of capital accumulation that a 
professional magazine needs. 


The Chairman: Would it be fair to say that 
much as the way television is competing with 
magazines for audience and for advertising 
dollars, it is also competing with magazine 
industry for journalists? I perhaps would sug- 
gest Exhibit A might be yourself. I think of 
you still for some reason as a magazine man 
and yet here you are. Are you alienated 
towards magazines? 


Mr. Lefolii: No. I still think of myself in the 
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However, I will not stumble out unless 
something happens to make it possible to 
start a magazine. 


You know, there is nothing more pathetic 
than maybe a guy with a Christmas tree lot 
who has still some for sale on December 
26—there is nothing more pathetic than an 
editor without a paper or more useless. 


The Chairman: Well, it is very late and you 
have been very patient. I think I should tell 
you that you have probably broken our 
record for staying here late at night. I think 
we could guarantee the record by staying 
even longer, but I will not ask you to stay 
later. I hope you will forgive us. 


I have only one last question and it is face- 
tious but it is also serious. 


I remember talking to you, about a year 
ago now, at which time we discussed your 
book called “The Bad Press”. 


Mr. Lefolii: “The Bad News”. 


The Chairman: “The Bad News”. Well, the 
fact that I called it “The Bad Press” really 
makes the point I am going to make. You 
promised to send me a copy, which you never 
did. I was fortunate enough to obtain a copy. 


Senator McElman: You got mine and you 
did not return it. 


The Chairman: I was fortunate enough to 
obtain a copy from, a Member of the House of 
Commons, I thought. Maybe it was yours. In 
any event... 


Senator McElman: I should have put my 
name in it. 


The Chairman: In any event, I loaned the 
copy to one of our colleagues—who shall 
remain nameless but is not on this Commit- 
tee—he either lost it or refuses to return it. 


Meanwhile, I have been trying all over to 
get a copy. Where on earth can we get a copy 
of this? I would like the Senators to read it. 


Mr. Lefolii: I will get you one. There are 
just a few... 


The Chairman: When is it going to be for 
sale? 


Mr. Lefolii: There are just a few some- 


where in the back corridors of McClelland 
and Stewart. It is not going to be for sale 
until I finish the hard cover edition which 
will be published in New York and London as 


same way. I am the kind of guy who stum- 
bled into a television station one day and will 
soon stumble out because it is not really my 
business. 


o 
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well as Toronto. It is hard to write a book 
about the press in the English language and 
about the Canadian Press and I must confess 
to you that the concluding chapter which 
bears on some of the points I have raised here 
tonight but not others, is the chapter that 
interests me. 


It is the one I wrote the book about and it 
is “What are the Alternatives to the Real 
Condition that we are in Today?” And this 
question of cable television had not even 
occurred to me. That is how shortsighted I 
was at the time I originally drafted that chap- 
ter. I keep rewriting that chapter. When I am 
satisfied I have covered the range of possible 
alternatives of possible solutions that are in 
sight, the book will be published. 


The Chairman: The project has not been 
abandoned? 


Mr. Lefoliiz: No, not by any means. 
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The Chairman: If you could send us 


a copy... 
Mr. Lefolii: I really will. 
The Chairman: You really will. 


Mr. Lefolii: This time I will keep the 
promise. 


The Chairman: Well, Senators, on your 
behalf and on my own I will thank the wit- 
ness. He did suggest he had received some 
letters which we might find interesting. If you 
would forward them to us, we would like to 
look at them and return them to you. 


I would like to thank you for an insight 
which has been invaluable and if I do not 
embarrass you, I would think inspiring. 


Senators, we meet tomorrow morning at 10 


o’clock in this room for Time Magazine. 
Thank you. 
The Committee adjourned at 11:10 p.m. 
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18:13 
Studies 18:13-14 
See also 


Canadian scene 
Ethnic Press 


“The Canadian” 


Publications, policy 10:27 


Canadian Advertising Advisory Board 


Aim 1:8 
Code of ethics 1:20-21, 39:92 


Canadian Association of Broadcasters 


Advertising 31:34 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, criticism 31:15, 
Silish9 
Canadian content 31:19, 31:23-24, 31:28 
CFTO (Toronto), withdrawal 40:20-22 
Comments concerning Association 
Brief to Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
41:34-35, 41:39, 42:25-26 
Davidson, G., inquiries 30:14-15 
Johnson, Commissioner N., witness, testimony 
35:9-10 
Crépault, Raymond, statement 31:9-12 
Members, fees 31:9, 31:26, 31:32 
Organization 31:31-32 
Ownership, group, “multiple” 31:35-37, 31:39 
Programming, public affairs 31:31 
Radio Sales Bureau, purpose 31:33 
Recommendations to Mass Media 
31:11-12 


Committee 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Advertising 
Chatelaine, Miss Chatelaine 21:59 


Commercials, comments of Association of Cana- 
dian Television and Radio Artists, response, 
George Davidson 42:44-47 

Farm press, competition 20:24-25, 20:35 

Suppression, recommendations 21:79, 24:35-36, 
26256; 92 74.7-18;% 129:92743033,6830240, 
31:20-21, 36:41, 36:59, 39252,.« 41:11-12, 
41:14-15, 43:24-25 

Atlantic Provinces, French language stations, person- 
nel 26:54, 30:24-26, 30:62-63 
Budgets, operation expense, 

30:20-24, 30:26-27 

Comparison 
BBC 15:55-56 
Networks, English and French 30:60-63 
Competition 

CTV Television Network 30:37, 30:40-41, 30:56, 
30:58-60, 31:16, 31:29-30, 40:60-61, 40:71-72 

Télé-Métropole Corporation 41:11-12, 41:14-16 

Critical comments 

Canadian Association of Broadcasters 31:15 

Letters 30:16-19, 30:42 

Thomson Papers 5:29-30 

Governor in Council, appeal right recommended 

30:15-16 

Montreal, consolidation 30:21-22 
National Unity contribution 20:48, 
30:64-65, 31:18, 31:21-22, 43:25 
Personnel 
Nominations, choice 30:13-14 
Political opinions 30:62-64, 30:72-73 
Popularity, national, local 30:50-51, 
31:19-21, 42:49-50 
Programming 

Approval ‘most Canadians” 30:26-27, 30:42-49, 
30:53-54, 30:59-60 

Canadian Radio-Television Commission, 
Regulations, Canadian content, influences 
30:57-58, 30:60-61 

France, Great Britain 30:61 

Programs 

Agriculture, Radio Farm Forum 7:10-11, 7:18-19, 
20:10-11 

American, purchased 30:36, 30:40-41, 30:68, 
31:16, 31:29-30 

Consumers 27:16 

Edmonton, municipal activities 25:85 

Information 30:68-71, 38:57-58 

Public affairs, American influence 25:58-59, 
25:76-77, 30:68-69 

Radio stations 
Quality, audience 30:51-52, 30:54, 42:53-54 
University assistance 15:48 
Role, responsibilities 21:106, 30:32-33, 30:45-49, 
36:55, 36:71, 39:51-52, 39:79, 40:38, 41:15 
Rural Canadians, portrayal of image 20:11-12 
Satellites 30:75 


capital expense 


2H19; 


30:56-57, 
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Services 
Minority groups 6:33-34, 30:66 
National 30:28-29, 30:31, 30:51 
Northwest Territories 30:19-20, 30:31-32, 
30:65-66 
Overseas 30:28 
Toronto 30:30-31 
Statement, Davidson, George, nature, structure 
30:9-12 
Stations, affiliated 30:35, 36:3941 
Unions, affiliation 30:59 


Canadian Business Press 
Advertising 
Position 18:51-52 
United States, competition 18:59 
British journalists 18:66 
Business Press Editors’ Association, conflicting 
points of view 19:10 
Competition 18:50-51, 18:59, 19:79-80 
Credibility 
Sources of information 18:48-49 
Surveys 18:71-72 
Function, role 18:44, 19:61-63 
Journalism, differences 18:73, 18:79 
Ownership, Canadian 18:44, 18:46 
Postal rates 
Foreign publications 18:55-57 
Increase, comments 18:54-55, 18:61 
Kierans, Hon. Eric, comments 18:107-108 
Publications 
Circulation 18:43, 19:78, 19:80 
Number, sale 18:43, 19:72 
Quebec 18:72 
Specialists, use 18:46-47 
Statements 
Joel, Aubrey 18:44-45 
Marchand, Gabriel 18:43-44 
Women, absence, reasons 18:78-79 
See also 
Business Press Editors’ Association 


Canadian Cable Television Association 

Boucher, C.R., Statement 41:42-43 

Canadian Radio-Television Commission regulations, 
television community antenna, comments 
41:42-48, 41:51, 41:57-58 

Profits 51:56-57 

Programming 
American 41:58-59 
Production, costs 41:50-51 

Role 41:42-43, 41:47, 41:49-50 


Canadian Central Registry 
Members 19:41 
Salesmen, licensing, jurisdiction 19:38-39 


Canadian Church Press 

Advertising, code of ethics, contents 25:10-11, 
25:18-21 

Biafra, reports 25:14-15, 25:22-25 

Media, criticism, quality 25:13, 25:20-21 

Membership, circulation 25:9, 25:11, 25:20 

Recommendations 
Press council proposed 25: 15-18" 
Publication, united 25:21 

Role 25:9, 25:15, 25:23-24, 25:29, 25:46 
See also 

Presbyterian Record 

United Church Observer 


Canadian Circulations Audit Bureau 
Questionnaire, 1967, paid versus controlled circula- 
tion 19:23, 19:25 


Canadian Consumer 
Circulation, distribution 27:11-12, 27:23 
Content, advertising refused 27°18-19 
Staff, pay 27:12-13 
See also 
Consumers’ Association of Canada 


Canadian Contemporary News Sysiem 
Ownership 35:31, 35:47 


Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association 
Advertising, rates, retail, national 1:19-20 
Advertising agencies 

Directory 1:18, 1:25, 1:26 
Franchise 1:12-13, 1:18-19 
Research and promotion 1:28 
Budget, expenditures 1968 1:29 
Classroom programme 1:27 
Committees 
Freedom of the press 1:20, 1:25 
Labour relations 1:10 
Public relations 1:29 
Meetings, annual 1:15 
Membership, fee structure 1:11-12, 1:21-23 
Newspapers, ownership restricted by Income Tax 
Act 1217,.1:25-26 
Organization, goals 1:8-9, 1:12-15, 2:94 
Research, audience measurement 1:23-24 
Thomson papers membership 1:12, 7:62-63 


Canadian Ethnic Press Federation 
See 
Canada Ethnic Press Federation 


Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher Feder- 


ation (Incorporated) 
Membership 9:32, 9:34, 9:37, 9:41 
Newspapers, influence on children 9:39 
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Television 
Involvement 9:33 
Recommendations 9:38 


Canadian Homes 
Content, circulation 24:41 


Canadian Labour Congress 
Brief, summary 11:90-91 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, position to- 
wards 11:117-118 
Electronic media, views 11:116-118 
New Democratic Party, affiliation and contribution 
sti best iil af Lit? 
Ownership 
Concentration, suggestions for diversification of 
control 11:104, 11:116 
Multiple media, government intervention proposed 
MenOO ni teas 
Press releases 
Carrying by papers 11:92-94 
Distribution 11:93 
Trade union papers 11:91-92 


The Canadian Magazine 

Content 
Canadian 24: 33-34 
Editorial, advertising 24:34-36, 24:40 

Letters to the editor 24:31-32 

Member papers, articles, refusal 24:37 

Weekend Magazine, comparison, conflict 24:40, 
24:42-44 


Canadian Managing Editors Conference 
Conference, annual 1:48, 1:50-51, 1:53, 1:55 
Financing 1:51, 1:60 
Membership 1:48, 1:55 
Organization 1:47-48, 1:60 
Staff, recruitment 1:50 


Canadian Postmaster 
Publication ceased 18:89 


Canadian Press 
Bilingual system proposed 10:52, 11:66, 14:30 
British Columbia news, flow to rest of Canada 13:66 
Broadcast News, contract 2:11 
Budget 2:9, 2:35-36 
Comments 
Bassett, J.W.H. 8:15 
Farrell, Mark 2:43-44 
McCabe, St. Clair 7:67 
Preston, P.M. 10:45 
Correspondents 2:34+35, 4:15, 5:7, 14:48, 14:54-55 
Corriere Canadese, membership, relationship 6:13, 
G17 


Cost of services, differences 7:97-98, 21:86, 
23:25-26 

Criticisms 2:33-34, 2:39, 2:43-44, 7:67, 20:73 
Directors, French Canadian, Quebec 2:23-24, 
2:26-27 


Editor, news exchanges, responsibility 2:28 
International agencies, relationship 2:16-17, 2:33-34 


International Typographical Union, affiliation 
21:86-87, 21:91 
Membership 


Application 2:13-15, 2:36 
Fee Structure 2:14, 2:36-37, 2:43, 23:25-26, 
23:58-59 
French Canadian newspapers, handicaps 2:25-26, 
2:72, 2:80-81, 10:52, 10:61 
National unity, contribution 2:40-41, 10:45 
News 
Interpretation 2:19-21, 2:33, 14:42 
Parliamentary coverage 11:64-65 
Selection, sources 2:11, 2:16-17, 2:19 
Verification 2:28, 2:38-39 
Quality of service provided 10:45, 13:55, 36:72, 
43:14 
Releases, holding 11:88 
Services 
National, international 2:16, 2:34-35, 13:34 
Utilization 2:28, 2:20-31, 2:38-39, 2:57, 7:66-67, 
10:36, 11:64-65 
Staff 2:9, 2:12, 2:40 
Strikes, Vancouver, Peterborough 
Examiner, use of services 7:89, 34:16, 34:23 
Style books 2:18, 7:68 
Technological developments 2:29 
Thomson Newspapers Limited services, cost 7:66-68 
Wire services 2:17-18 


Canadian Public Relations Society 
Admission, conditions, qualifications 
24:58 
Freedom of the press, ownership concentration, 
comments 24:60-63 
Membership, application, 
24:54-55, 24:60 
Press releases 24:58-59 
Public Relations 
Media, opinion 24:56-57 
Role, influence 24:49-50, 24:53, 24:56 
Statement, Wood, David 24:46-48 
Terminology, “image”, “reputation” 24:55-56 


24:50-53, 


recruitment 24:51-52, 


Canadian Radio-Television Commission 


Bilingualism 26:57 

Broadcasters 
Hearings 26:55 
Rapport 38:74-75 
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Broadcasting Act See also 
Infractions, penalties 31:28-29 Canadian Association of Broadcasters, Canadian 
Regulations content 


Canadian content 19:35-36 
Censorship 26:49-51 
National unity, contribution 2:40, 26:46-48, 
322-23 
Ownership concentration 26:36-38, 26:43 
Television, community antenna 
Advertising 26:60, 42:36-37, 42:39 
Role 42:29-30 
Canadian content, regulations 
American programs, dubbed in French 41:24 
Canadian artists, scarcity 42:21-22, 42:24 
Comments 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters 31:11, 
31:33-34 
Berton, Pierre 36:55, 36:60-61 
Bushnell Communications Limited 39:57-58 
Jarmain Cable Systems Limited 42:38-39 
McPhail, Professor Thomas L. 26:24-25 
Monarch Broadcasting Company 
39:73-79 
O’Leary, Senator M. Grattan 20:75-76 
Rogers Broadcasting Limited 42:19-24 
Selkirk Holdings Limited 35:29-30 
Standard Broadcasting Corporation 
38:48-50 
Télé-Métropole Corporation 41:10-13, 41:22 
Télévision Saint-Maurice, Inc. 41:34-36, 
41:39-40 
Western Broadcasting Limited 37:34-41 
Quality, influence 26:51-52, 36:21-22, 36:55 
Composition, nominations, functions 26:34-35 
Licences, issuance 38:20-21, 38:23-25, 38:46, 
40:31, 40:40-41 
Minority groups, services 26:46 
Ownership, limitation criteria 26:37-45 
Technology, position 26:57-59 
Telesat, future 26:60-61 
Television, closed circuit 
Regulations 41:46 
Television, community antenna, regulations 
Comments 
Bushnell Communications Limited 39:56 
CFPL Broadcasting Limited 36:23 
Canadian Cable Television 
41:42-48, 41:50, 41:57-58 
Maclean-Hunter Cable TV Limited 41:75 
Monarch Broadcasting Company Limited 
39:73 
Télé-Métropole Corporation 41:16-17 
Télévision Saint-Maurice, Inc. 41:32 
Selkirk’s policy, decision regarding extension 
13:14-16 
United States, Federal Communications 
mission, comparison 23:36 


Limited 


Limited 


Association 


Com 


“Canadian Scene” 
Alert Service, use 18:37-38 
Articles published 18:30-31 
Budget 18:32-33, 18:38-39 
Caccia, Charles, M.P., comments 18:39-40 
Ethnic press support 18:37 
French-Canadian writers, material 18:42 
Funds, source 18:32-35 
Government, industry, support, assistance 18:32-35 
Government information, pamphlets, rewriting 18:29 
Haidasz, Dr. Stanley, M.P., comments 18:40 
Labour unions, information 18:33-34 
Osler, Mrs B.B., statement 18:29-31 
Picture service 18:30 
Projects, special 18:31 
Purpose, functions, structure 18:29-30, 18:38-39, 
18:40 
Readership 18:12, 18:15 
Services, public awareness 18:31-32, 18:34-35 
Translation, translators 18:17, 18:32-33, 18:39 
Usage report 18:31, 18:39 


Canadian Society of Professional Journalists 

Central office desired 15:22-23, 15:25 

Finances 15:22, 15:28-29 

Mass Media Special Committee, criticism of ap- 
proach 15:9-12, 15:18-19, 15:33 

Membership 15:22-23, 15:26-28 

News suppressing and tampering with, comments 
15:9-11, 15:32-33 

Professionalism, possibility of improvement through 
other organizations 15:36 

Purpose 15:7-8 


Canadian University Press 
Co-operative advertising bureau 17:23-24, 17:30, 
7232 
Structure 17:8-9 
See also 
Student press 


Canadian Weekly Newspapers Association 

Advertising, national 29:13, 29:18, 
29:75-76 

Membership, conditions 29:12-13, 29:17-19 

Press council proposed 29:14, 29:16 

Provincial associations, Les Hebdos du Canada, 
relationship 29:19, 29:30 

Statements 
Craven, Gerald C, 29:12-13 
McIntosh, C. Irwin 29:14-15 
McLean, Andrew Y. 29:13-14 


29:23-24, 
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Cardinal, Harold, “The Unjust Society” 
Goodis, J., comments 21:11, 21:13, 21:21 


Carradine, William, Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger, The London Free Press 
Brief, statement 10:12-14 


CFPL Broadcasting Limited (London, Ont.) 
Advertising 36:18 
American stations, conflict 36:15, 36:18, 36:24 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, affiliation 
36:11-15 
CFPL radio 
Audience reach 10:27-28 
Competition from other stations 10:27-28 
CFPL-TV, advertising 10:33 
John Dickins case 10:77-84, 
14:52-53 
Programming 
French 36:24 
News, radio, television 36:17 
Shares 10:29-30 
Staff, selection to serve media industry in various 
capacities 10:10-11 
Television, community antenna, interests 10:86-87 


14:45-46, 14:49, 


CFRA—CFMO (Ottawa) 
CHUM Limited, programming changes 39:22-23 


CFRB (Toronto) 
Coverage, Templeton, Berton 7:37-38 
Popularity 36:71 


CFTO-TV (Toronto) 

Canadian Association of Broadcasters, withdrawal 
40:20-22 

Competition 40:11, 40:25-26 

Editorial position, lack of technique 8:22 

Programming 
CTV network, influence 40:22-24, 40:81 
Quality, popularity 40:12, 40:25-26 

The Telegram, interrelationship 40:10-11, 40:26-27, 
40:34-37 


Chatelaine, Miss Chatelaine 

Advertising 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 21:59 
Policy 21:54-55, 21:65 

Canadian Home Journal, merger 21:76 

Circulation 19:35, 21:27, 21:48, 21:66, 21:68 

Comparison 21:55 

Competition 21:48, 21:55-56 

Editorial content, English, French, difference 
21:48-53, 21:57-58, 21:62-64 

Readers, male 21:63-65 

Staff21751 


Mass Media 


Statements 
Anderson, Mrs. Doris McCubbin 21:49-51 
Hodgkinson, Lloyd M. 21:47-49 
Saint-Martin, Mrs. Fernande 21:51-53 


Chatelaine Adventures in Cooking 
Publishing 21:68 


Chenoweth, David, Managing Editor, McGill Daily 
Comments on media 17:59-60 
Student press, arrogance, potential 17:13-14, 17:59 


Chercover, Murray, President and Managing Director, 
CTV Television Network 
Network, statement 40:42-47 


CHFI (Toronto) 
Aim 42:25 


The Chronicle-Herald (Halifax) 
See 
Halifax Herald Limited 


CHUM Limited (Toronto) 
Expansion, Canadian Radio-Television Commission, 
disallowance, reasons 39: 24-26 
History, structure, functions 39:12-14 
Information, sources 39:28-30 
Listeners 39:17 
Open line shows 39:19-22 
Ownership, concentration 39:23-24 
Programming 
CFRA (Ottawa), changes 39:22-23 
Consultants 39:18 
Music 39:14-19 


CKCK (Regina) 
Broadcasting 3:51, 3:58-59 


CKCW-TV (Moncton) 
Irving, K.C., shares 5:38 


CKLW (Windsor, Ontario) 
Audience, sale 2:55 


Collister, Ron, Parliamentary Correspondent, Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation 
Parliamentary Press Gallery statement 3:11-12 


The Columbian (New Westminster) 
Circulation, distribution 34:23-24 


Combines Investigation Act 
Advertising rates, monopoly control, offence under 
Act 9:20-21 
American anti-combines 
9:26-27 
Canadian Breweries case 9:10, 9:22-23 
Criminal law jurisdiction, problems 9:9 


legislation, differences 
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Henry, D.H.W., Q.C., statement 9:7-13 
Investigations, procedure 9:27-28 
Legislation, areas 9:8-9 
Limitations 9:11 
Mass media inquiries in past decade 9:12 
Merger provision 9:9-11 
Mergers and monopolies, differences 9:24 
Newspapers 
Lakehead merger 9:12, 9:19, 9:22 
Monopoly, competition element 9:19, 9:24-25 
Monopoly situation, areas assessed in investigation 
9:15-19 
Vancouver case 9:20-21 
Object 9:7-8 
Programme of compliance 9:11-12 
Pure services, lack of control 9:9-10 
Western sugar case 9:10-11 


Conglomerates 
See 
Ownership Concentration 


Communications 
Electronic Industries Association, United States, 
study 42:41 
Satellites 18:87, 40:45-46 
Sloan, Tom, statement 3:67-71 


Consumers’ Association of Canada 

Advertising, false, misleading 27:10, 27:16-21, 
27:26 

Information, control, comments 27:12 

News coverage, consumer information 27:11, 27:13, 
ZIG: 

Objectives 27:9-10, 27:26 

Press council, comments 24:25 
See also 

Canadian Consumer 


Cooper, James L., President and Publisher, The Globe 
and Mail (Toronto) 

Chair of journalism proposed 11:89 

Press council proposed, comments 11:89 


Copyright Act 
Broadcasters, regulations, problems 42:57-59 


Correspondents 
Canadian, foreign 2:34-35, 4:11-13, 4:15-16, 4:20 


Corriere Canadese (Toronto) 
Advertising 6:8-10, 6:13-14, 6:19, 6:25-26 
Canadian Press, membership, relationship 6:13, 6:17 
Changes 6:12-13 
Circulation 6:10, 6:13-14, 6:18 
English content 6:12-13 


Format 6:11-12 
Immigrants, transition, function 6:12, 6:23 
News 

Emphasis 6:11 

Italian, Canadian, percentage 6:11-12 
Personnel, problems 6:8 
Research 6:9, 6:17-18, 6:20 
Sir George Williams incident, treatment 6:18-19 
Toronto newspapers, relationship 6:14 


Costello, Ralph, President and Publisher, The Tele- 
graph-Journal (Saint John, N.B.) 
McElman, Senator, criticism, withdrawal from com- 
mittee requested 5:47, 5:50-51 
Newspaper publishing, difficulties 5:47-50 
Press council proposed, objections 5:50, 5:52 
Recommendations 5:50-51 
Statement on the press of Canada—growth, develop- 
ment, professionalism, freedom 1:7-8, 1:13 


Countryside Holdings Limited 
Listeners 38:10-11 
Ownership, comments 38:17-19 
Programming, quality 38:21-24 
Radio stations, shareholders 38:13-16, 38:19 


Craig, J.L., Executive Vice-President, Business Publica- 
tions Division, Maclean-Hunter limited 
Business press, ownership concentration 19:62-63 
Trade shows, explanation 19:34 


Cran, W.C. Thornton, President, Standard Broad- 
casting Corporation Limited 
Corporation, statement 38:43-45 


Craven, Gerald C., President, Canadian Weekly News- 
papers Association, Publisher, The Ridgetown Do- 
minion (Ontario) 

Association, statement 29: 12-13 


Crépault, R. President, Canadian Association of Broad- 
casters; President, Radio-Mutuelle Limitée (Montreal) 
Association, statement 31:9-12 


CTV Television Network Limited 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, competition 
30:37, 30:40-41, 30:56, 30:58-60, 31:16, 
31:29-30, 40:60-61, 40:71-72 

Canadian content, Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission regulations, reaction 40:40, 40:56-57, 
40:74-78 

Chercover, Murray, CTV Network, statement40:42-49 

Evaluation 40:82 

Extension of service 26:45 

Freedom of expression 40:53 

Journalists, training 40:54-55 
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Lefolii, Ken, contract 21:105-106 
Mutually-owned 10:18 
Ownership, consortium 40:44, 40:57 
Press council proposed, comments 40:48 
Production, costs, advantages 40:57-59 
Programming 

CFTO (Toronto), influence 40:22-24, 40:81 

Cost, Prime Time 40:80-81 

Orientation, quality 40:42-43, 40:48-51, 40:72-73 


Cuthand, Rev. Adam, President, Canadian Metis So- 
ciety 
Summary of brief 6:27-28 


Daily Gleaner (Fredericton) 
Advertisements, censure 5:76-77 
Cameron, Donald 
Criticism by 15:40-41, 15:45, 15:51-52, 15:55 
Publication of letters 15:46 
Camp, Dalton, comments 25:56 
Competition, possible, Fredericton 5:76 
Editorial policy 5:73 
Irving, K.C., acquisition 5:37-38, 5:69 
LaPierre, Laurier, story 15:41-42 
Police, attitude towards 15:55 
Pornography, campaign against 5:74-75, 15:46 
University demonstration, coverage 15:45 
Welfare story 15:40, 15:51-52 


Daley, L.F., Vice-President and Solicitor, Halifax 
Herald Limited 
Past president, New Brunswick Broadcasting, testi- 
mony at hearings of CRTC September 1968 
12:31-32 


Daly, James A., Vice-Chairman of the Board, Southam 
Business Publications Limited 

Company structure, operations 19:7-9 

Postal rates, effect 19:9 


“Dangerous Estate”, Williams, Lord Francis 
Comments, Evans, Mrs. Una MacLean 25:82-83, 
25:86 


Dansereau, Pierre, President, La Presse (Montreal) 
Brief, mass media 23:45-46 


Dauphinee, John, General Manager, Canadian Press 
Statement, news, transmission 2:17-18 


Davidson, George, President, Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 
Corporation, structure, statement 30:9-12 


Denhoff, J. W., Publisher, Prince Albert Daily Herald 
Biographical Data 7:80 
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Minority groups coverage 7:81-82 
Peterborough Examiner strike, comments 7:88 


Dennis, G.W., President and Publisher, Chronicle 
Herald and Mail Star 

Brief, statement 12:7-8 

Ownership, comments 12:7-8, 12:35-38 


Deschénes, Jules, Solicitor, Gelco Enterprises Limited 
Gelco functions, statement 22: 33-36 


Le Devoir, (Montreal) 

Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association 
relations 2:94 

Canadian Press, services, problems 2:72, 2:80-81 

Character 2:71 

Circulation 2:86 

Competition 2:86 

Financing 2:85-86 

Improvements desired 2:87 

Legal structure 2:83-85 

Postal regulations changes, effect on costs 2:74-77 

Québecor Incorporated, agreement 2:77, 2:86, 

23:29-30 

Staff 2:87 


Dimanche-Matin (Montreal) 
Perspectives-Dimanche, publication 24:28-29 
Success, reasons 23:69-70 


Downey, John, Manager and Editor, “Home Goods 
Retailing”, Business Publications Division, Maclean- 
Hunter Limited 

Biographical data 19:59 

Business press, function 19:61-62 


Drea, Frank, President, Canadian Society of Profes- 
sional Journalists 
Statement on brief 15:7-9 


Le Droit (Hull-Ottawa) 
Advertisements 
Checking content 10:51, 10:64-65 
Translation 10:61 
Advertising 
Code of ethics 10:51, 10:66 
Ratio 10:51 
Canadian Press, problems with dispatches 10:52, 
10:61 
Circulation 10:60 
CKCH, decision to sell shares 10:58-59 
Commercial printing 10:57 
Competitors 10:60 
Editorial comment, purchase of property by Arch- 
bishop of Ottawa 10:65 
Editorials 10:51 
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French-language Ontario residents, concern with 
problems 10:50, 10:53-54 
French language service, promotion 10:52 
Government aid to newspapers, opposition 10:50 
Newspapers, duties 10:51 
Oblates 
Contribution 10:55-56 
Degree of control 10:55, 10:57-58 
Ownership 10:50, 10:54 
Postal regulations changes, effect on circulation 
10:61-64 
Press Council proposed, comments 10:52 
Publication of ownership in paper 10:56-57 
Shares 10:50, 10:53-55 
Staff recruitment 10:51-52 
Syndicat d’Oeuvres Sociales Limitée 
Change of name 10:56 
Control 10:54-55 


Drugs 
Reports 3:39-40, 3:43, 26:22, 30:48-49, 35:43-44, 
36:62 


L’Eclaireur-Progrés (St-Georges-de-Beauce) 
Administration 29:82-91 
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Newsprint costs 13:20-22 
Scarth, Allan, comments 17:48, 17:49 
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Media’s role 7:8-9 
Problems 7:8 
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Activities, news media coverage, awareness 18:27, 
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18:27-28 
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Advertising 18:14-15, 18:17 
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Canadian content 18:31, 18:37 
Circulation, readership 18:10, 18:14-15, 18:30 
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Problems 18:10-11 
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See also 
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Evans, Mrs. Una MacLean, Alderman, Edmonton 
“Dangerous Estate-—The Anatomy of Newspapers” 
Lord F. Williams, comments 25:82-83, 25:86 
Statement, municipal affairs, coverage 25:80-83 
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The Evening Telegram (St. John’s, Newfoundland) 

Advertising 2:58, 2:67 

Canadian Press, use of services 2:57 

Circulation 2:61-62, 2:64, 2:66 

Code of ethics, national 2:62 ’ 
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2:68-69 

Freedom of the press, explanation 2:56 

Headlines 2:61 
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Libel suits 2:64-65 

Newfoundland, problems of publishing 2:64, 2:66 

Ownership, comment 2:58 

Police court news, publishing 2:60 
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2:58-59, 2:62 
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Staff recruitment and training 2:62-63, 2:69 

Taxation White Paper, effect 2:63 

Television, effect on journalism 2:67 

Trade unions 2:60 
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Evening Times Globe (Saint John, New Brunswick) 
Advertising rates, differences with Telegraph-Journal 
5:54-56 


FCC 
See 
United States. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 
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Agriculture Department, publication 20:15 
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competition 20:24-25 
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Financing 20:19-22 
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Viability 11:8, 20:39 


comparison 29:42, 29:46, 


Fédération Professionnelle des Journalistes du Québec 
History 38:76 
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Recommendations 
Commission for freedom of the press 28:88-90 
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Press council, Quebec province 38:95 
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Structure 11:12-13 

Sun Publishing Company Limited 11:46 
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Postal regulations changes, effect 11:48-53 
Subscription rates 11:50-51 
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Income Tax Act 1:17 
Inquiry of Mass Media Senate Committee 5:70-72 
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Newspapers, public ownership 2:52, 2:76 
Ownership concentration 2:47, 2:74, 2:78, 2:89, 
3:25-27, 3:33, 24:60-62 
Trade unions 2:71-72 
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Canadian Association of Broadcasters 31:10 
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Costello, Ralph 1:8-9, 1:13, 1:16-17, 5:62 
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Farrell, Mark 2:41, 2:48 
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Hutchins Report 2:47, 31:10 

Iannuzzi, D. A, 6:23 
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See 
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See 
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Brief, statement 41:9-13 
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Gagnon, Yves, statement 29:26-30 
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Heine, William, Editor, London Free Press 
Mass media, needs, statement 10:67-68 
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Research, Combines Investigation Act 
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Mass media, concentration, competition 9:12-14, 
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“Ottawa Citizen”, coverage, International Typo- 
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Circulation 23:14 
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American Newspaper Publishers Association 
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ronto Star Limited 
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son, Nicholas 
Extracts 32:9, 32:22, 32:29, 32:34, 32:36, 32:44 
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Press Gallery, statement 3:7-8 
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Shareholders 19:58 


Hutchins Report 
Freedom of the press 2:47, 31:10 
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See 
International Typographical Union 


lannuzzi, D.A., Publisher, Corriere Canadese 
Ethnic press, problems 6:8-9 


International Postal Union 
Mail deficit, agreement 19:9, 19:20 


Infocor Limited 
The Montreal Star (1968) Limited, relations 14:13 
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Information Canada 
Objectivity 20:15, 20:68-69 
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Recommendation 3:35 
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Canadian Radio-Television Commission, advertising 
time reduced, consequences 19:36 
Co-production 19:36-37 
“Editorial Manual and Style Guide” 19:52-54 
Freedom of expression 
Experiences, comments 
Berton, Pierre 36:66 
Cardinal, Mario 24:9-12 
Sykes P. and Marshall O. 22:37 
Templeton, Charles D. 7:25, 7:33-34, 19:55-56 
Interests, shares 
Countryside Holdings Limited 38:15-16 
Subsidiaries, American 19:58 
Television, community antenna 19:57-58 
Journalists 
Mobility, turnover 19:69 
Recruitment, training 19:60-61, 19:66, 19:68-70 
Newspaper publishing interest 19:37 
Ownership, mixed media 19:37 
Postal rates, effect 19:50-52 
Printing division 19:53-54 
Revenue 19:35 
Shares 19:57 
Structure 19:33 
Television, competition 19:34-35 
“Time”, “Readers’ Digest”, competition, exemption 
19:47-S0, 19:76 
Trade shows 19:34 


relationship 


Maclean’s Magazine 
Comments 
Berton, Pierre, dismissal 36:66 
Gzowski, Peter, ‘Canadian Forum” 
1964), article 21:28-29 
O’Leary, Senator M. Grattan 21:35-36 
Competition 21:35-36 
Freedom of expression 21:28-31 
Role 21:27, 21:30-31, 21:39, 21:43 
Statements 
Brander, F.G. 21:26-27 
MacEachern, R.A. 21:27-28 


(October 


Mass Media 


“Time”, comparison 21:35-38 
See also 
Le Magazine Maclean 


McPhail, Thomas L., Professor, Department of So- 
ciology and Communication Arts, Loyola College 
Comments, mass media and social problems 
26:21-24 


Magazine Advertising Bureau 

American Magazine Advertising 
Bureau, relations 21:74-75 

History 21:71 

Members 
Cost, conditions 21:72-74, 21:79-80 
Maclean’s Magazine 21:41 
Saturday Night 20:42-43 
Time 20:43, 21:41 

Role 20:62, 21:41, 21:70 


Le Magazine Maclean 
Cardinal, M. letter to Mass Media Committee 
24:9-12 
Competition 21:34, 21:41-42 
Freedom of expression 21:32-33 
Translation of articles from English 19:70-71, 
21:32-33, 24:9-12 


Magazines 

Advertising 
Advantages 33:10-11, 33:19 
Canadian advertising dollar, percent 21:75-76 
Revenue 1959-69 21:72 

Business 
Advertising, annual cost 19:26 
Circulation 19:25-27 

Disappearance, reasons 20:74 
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Specialized 
Capital, cost 19:27 . 
Electronic devices, problems, copyright 19:10-11 
Public relations, superficial articles 19:10 
Viability 21:40 


Magna Media ( 
Shares 24:41 


Malone, R.S., General Manager and President, FP 
Publications Limited; Publisher and Editor-in-Chief, 
Winnipeg Free Press 
Postal rates, refutations, declarations, comments _ 
Kierans, Hon. E, 18:84, 18:99-102 
Statement on brief 11:7-11 


Mannion, E.J., President, and Publisher, Canadian 
Magazine; President, Southstar Publishers Limited 
Statement, “The Canadian” and “Star Weekly” 
Magazines 24:29-31 


Marchand, Gabriel, President, Canadian Business Press 
Business press, publications, comments 18:43-44 


Maritime Media 
See 
Atlantic Media 


; 
| 
Mass Media Special Senate Committee 
Newspapers ' 
Canadian Society of Professionnal Journalists, 
criticism 15:9-12, 15:18-19, 15:33 
Editorializing 10:21, 10:67 
Freedom of the press, attacked 1:8, 5:70-72 
Purpose, Dalton Camp 25:52, 25:65 
University, reasons for choosing 17:68-69 


Future 22:23, 22:52-53, 22:75, 22:77-78, 24:30-31, Media ( 


36:65, 39:96-98, 42:56 
Government subsidies, recommendations 20:49-5] 
National 20:53, 24:37, 39:96 
Permit to sell, jurisdiction, Canadian Central Regis- 
try 19:38-39 
Postal rates 18:57 
Quality 20:52, 24:18 
United States 
Canada 
Competition 19:13-16, 21:77-78, 24:32-33 
Editions 16:10, 16:32-33, 18:70 
Future 19:46, 35:68 
Number, statistics 18:55 
Sales 
Cowles 19:44-45 
Federal inquiries 19:45 
Publishers Clearing House 19:41-42 


Audience measurement, methods 1:23-24 
British infiltration 5:10 
Combines Investigation Act, inquiries 9:12 
Communication, comparison of ability 7:36 
Communications theory 17:39-42, 17:45-48, 17:51 
Competition 
Benefits 7:25, 7:27-29 
Duplication 21:113 
Co-production 19:36 
Coverage 
Global 16:29 
Labour 11:90, 11:92-101, 11:104-113 
Religion 25 :47-48 
Credibility gap 7:38, 21:99, 30:74, 36:25 
Criticism, Gillespie, Edgar D. 9:31-32 
Death duties, majority shareholders, suggestion 
41:19-20 
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Electronic 9:13, 11:116-118, 13:14, 
14:14-17, 18:87-88, 21:100, 41:73 
“Establishment”, control 17:9-10, 43:12 
Functions 7:11-12, 25:71-72 
Government 
Co-operation, attitude 3:11-12 
Inquiries 37:15, 37:20-21 
Groups 
Ethnic, lack of interest 18:27-28, 18:34 
Pressure 5:32 
Influence, needs 25:60, 25:70-71 
Information, accessibility 3:11-12 
“Mass media of communication”, 
definition 25:69-70 
Middle East, biased reports 25:33-40 


National unity, role 1:21-22, 2:40-41, 3:69, 3:70, 


6:63-64, 26:47-48 

O’Leary, Senator M., Grattan, 
statement, commented on by Ken Lefolii 
21:106-107 


13:49, Middle East 


Coverage, biased 25:33-40 


Minority Groups 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, services 6:33- 
34, 6:36 

Culture, promotion 6:24-25, 6:31-33, 6:42 

Media 
Advertising 6:37-38 
Community-owned stations 6:30, 6:33-35, 6:38 
Cuthand, Rev. A., recommendations 6:27-28 
Information, void 6:39-40 
Sensationalism, pre-occupation 6:29-30, 6:35-36, 

6:41-43, 21:11 

See also 

Ethnic Press 


The Mirror (Don Mills, Ontario) 


Role, content 29:40-41 


“Power potential” 10:15, 10:20, 10:67-68, 10: Miss Chatelaine 


72-73 
Quebec coverage of rest of Canada 12:28 
Regulatory bodies, threat 3:4647 
Sensationalism 6:29-30, 25:13, 43:16 
Social problems, concern generated 26:22 
Statements 
Berton, Pierre 36:48-55 
Goodis, Jerry 21:9-14 
Kierans, Hon, Eric 18:86-88 
Lefolii, Ken 21:98-101 
McCormack, Mrs. Thelma 25:69-74 
McPhail, T.L. 26:21-23 
Subsidization 3:74-76, 3:80 
Technological changes, reactions, research 3:43-44, 
212100; 35257 
Words, four letter 20:69, 21:109, 26:50 
See also 
Advertising 
Minority Groups 
Ownership 


Members of Parliament 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, lack of remuner- 


ation for services 5:18 
Columns, ability to write, reason for writing 5:17-18 
Press treatment, attitude 5:20 
Salary increase, press criticism 5:19 
See also 
Politicians 


Memorial University (St. John’s, Newfoundland) 
Conferences on journalism 2:63 


Metcalf, Frederick T., President, 
Cable TV Limited 
History 41:64 


Maclean-Hunter 


See 
Chatelaine, Miss Chatelaine 


Moffat Broadcasting Limited 


Canadian Contemporary News Service, ownership 
35:31, 35:47 

Competition 35:36, 35:41 

CTV, affiliation 35:48-49 

Holdings 35:31, 35:35 

Ownership concentrated, comments, Randall Moffat 
3523133 

Position 
Advertising 35:33-35 
Programming 35:37-39, 35:42-46 

Vancouver, news services 35:39-40 


Mokrzycki, Lech W., President, New Canadian Publi- 
cations; Advertising Consultant to Canada Ethnic 
Press Federation 


Advertising, statement 18:14-16 


Monarch Broadcasting Company Limited 


Advertising, local, national, competition 39:71-72, 
39:73 

Canadian content, Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission, regulations,comments 39:73-79 

History, activities, Kope, Orv 39:67-69 

National unity, contribution 39:80-81 

Personnel, recruitment, problems 39:70-71 


Le Monde (Paris, France) 


Information, quality, content 43:13, 43:19 


The Monitor (Montreal) 


Function, activities 29:54-56 
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Monopolies Projects, essay contest and Rubber Duck Awards 
See . 15:43-44 
Ownership concentration 


National Broadcasting Company 


Montreal Activities 2:22 
Newspapers 23:12-13, 23:49 


New Brunswick 


Montreal Journalists’ Union Newspapers 
Affiliation, activities 23:54-55 Dailies, number, quality 2:94, 25:57 
Editorial situation 10:21-22 
Montréal-Matin Ownership, concentration 16:16-17 
Information, sources 2:25-26 Television, French 26:54 
Montreal Standard Publishing Company Limited New Brunswick Broadcasting Limited 
Activities 24883 Audience, measurement 36:36-37, 36:40-41 
Advertising revenue 24: 13-14 Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, affiliation 
See also 0-3 ae 3 5p Ad Pets 
Weekend Magazine New Brunswick Publishing Limited, financial involve- 
ment 36:35, 36:43, 36:45 
Monitieni Stay Ownership concentration, advantages 36:42-43 
Attitudes, current, reflection 14:19-21 ot apes lahat ay 
Competition 14:25 Television, community antenna, competition 
Editor’s influence 14:10 36:38-39 


Ethnic community, service 14:31-32 

French Canadian news, coverage and interpretation 
14:25-27 

French-speaking readers, percentage, estimate 14:25 

Labour reporting 14:30-31 

“Life Styles” section 14:19-20 

News handling 14:21-22 

Purchase offers 14:22 

Reporters 14:28 

St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries, common ownership 
14:25 

Unions 14:18 


New Brunswick Publishing Company Limited 
See 


(K.C.) Irving Limited 


New Democratic Party 
Canadian Labour Congress, affiliation 11:111-112 
Support, coverage 5:15, 7:75, 8:18-19, 16:41-42, 
30:57 


New York Times 
Readers, type 25:77, 43:21 


Newfoundland 


The Montreal Star (1968) Limited Freedom of the press 2:64 


Infocor, relations 14:13 


Newman, Peter, Editor-in-Chief, Toronto Star 
Multiple Ownership Bias in books “Renegade in Power” and “Distemper 
See of our Times” 16:13-14 
Ownership Concentration Parliamentary Press Gallery improvements needed 


16:11 
Munro, Ross, Vice-President and Publisher, The 


Edmonton Journal; Director, Southam Press Limited Newspapers 


Criticism of American newspapers, comparison with Advertising 
Canadian 13:40-41 Ads, cost of setting 11:56 
Circulation, effect 11:28-29, 13:71, 22:53 
Murray, Mrs. Margaret, Publisher, Bridge River- Ratio to news content 5:58, 13:43-44 
Lillooet News (British Columbia) Business press, differences 18:73, 18:79 
Canadian newspapers, comments 29:64-69 Carrier-boy organizations 13:65 
Censorship 36:50, 36:62-63 
Mysterious East Circulation, controlled, paid, comparison 29:72-75 
Broadcasting 15:66-67 City size able to support competition 3:54-55, 7:55 
Goals 15:42-43, 15:45 Community role 10:13, 20:68, 20:72, 23:10, 23:13, 
Magazine treatment of subjects 15:56-57 23:16, 23:22, 25:55-56, 29:50, 39:56, 42:54 
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Competition 
Absence of, disadvantages 
13:17, 15:14-15 
Electronic media 9:13, 18:89, 20:62 
Concentration of small “1” liberals 7:25, 7:31, 8:19, 
10:71-72 
Content, foreign 4:10 
Coverage 
Edmonton, municipal affairs 25:80-84, 25:87 
International affairs 4:11-21 
Interpretation 1:57, 1:61, 2:19-21, 14:9-10, 
14:35, 16:30-31, 19:62, 20:68, 25:76, 35:61 
Quality 1:13, 1:35-36, 1:52-54, 3:10 
Religion 25 :12-13, 25:32-33 
Sports, statement, Dick Beddoes 24:64-66 
University affairs 17:60-61, 17:66-68 
Credibility 7:24, 8:33-34, 14:41, 43:15-16 
Criticism 36:51-52 
Editorials 
Editor, reflection, influence 36:69-70 
Independence 16:38-40 
Influences, control 1:25, 7:29-30, 43:10-12 
Quality 1:14 
Signed 2:79-80, 3:23, 11:85, 20:68-69, 21:62, 
233522319: 192535325262 
‘*Establishment”, control 24:65-66, 
29:63-64, 35:58 
Farm publications 11:8, 11:47, 11:53, 14:24 
Financial returns 8:20-21, 13:52 
French-English 
Differences 2:81-82, 3:77, 6:61-62, 14:27-28 
Verbal war 13:66-67 
Future 40:73-74, 43:13-14 
Headlines 4:19-20, 25:53, 36:52-53 
Labour questions, coverage 5:15-16, 
11:92-101, 11:104-108, 15:33-34 
Mass Media Senate Committee, lack of editorials on 
activities 10:21, 10:67 
Material, selection, independence 3:30-31, 15:19-20, 
15:37-38 
Mistakes 
Judgment 15:35 
Public encouragement to expose 11:70 
Murray, Mrs. Margaret, comments 29:59-63 
National newspaper proposed 3:85-87, 4:8-9, 4:21, 
14:45, 14:48, 16:34-35, 21:100 
National unity, contribution 2:40-41, 
6:63-64 
New Brunswick situation, lack of editorials 10:21-22 
New Democratic Party, coverage, support 5:15, 
lS. 36251, 
Ownership, publication on mastheads 10:38, 16:34 
Party press, comments 
Lefolii, Ken 21:99-100 
O’Leary, Senator, M. Grattan 20:71-72 
Policies 25:62-63, 25:74, 25:85, 29:47 


7:39-40, 8:33-34, 


24:69-70, 


11:90, 


3:69-70, 


Postal regulations, effect 2:74-77, 3:70, 3:74-76, 
18:80-109, 23:45 
Power, potential 13:65-66, 13:71-72 
Printers, pressure 15:59-60 
Printing, technology, quality 26:20 
Professionalism 1:7, 1:27, 5:27-28, 15:14-15, 15:37 
Quality 19:66, 25:65, 36:57, 43:13-14 
Recommendations 
Court of Appeal 36:53 
Public services, information 2:76-77 
Self-criticism 2:64, 13:75 
Shareholders, general public, responsibility 7:77, 
8:20 
“Soul media” 25:77-79 
Sports coverage 5:30, 23:14, 43:11-13 
Statements, printing of full texts 4:9, 4:13, 4:19-20 
Stern Publication, Germany 6:48, 6:67, 7:35-36 
Style books 2:18-19, 7:68 
Subsidization 
Competition, monopolistic areas 15:50-51, 15:54 
Federal government 1:13, 1:27, 10:20, 15:60-62, 
20:49-50, 23:10 
Provincial. governments 2:91-92, 18:99 
Suburban papers growth 6:71 
Technology, research and advancement 1:9-11, 
1:62, 2:29, 2:49, 18:87, 21:95 
Television 
Advertising competition 2:71, 20:42, 20:45 
Comparison 
Political impact 14:35-40 
Recording and interpreting events 
20:64-65, 22:53, 25:83-84, 43:12-13 
Differences 20:64-65, 21:17 
Influence 911:56;°1:63, 2:52, 16:18, 20:50-52, 
23:50, 25:64-65, 26:11, 36:54 
Trade unions 1:10, 2:71-72, 11:8-9, 11:22-24 
Weekend supplements, competition 13:50 
See also 
Atlantic Media 
Names of newspapers 
Ownership 
Press 
Quebec 
Student Press 
Underground Press 
Weeklies 


LOzi7, 


Newsprint 
Cost, 


difference, American, Canadian publishers 
8:9-14, 13:20-21, 13:28-30, 16:25-26 


Newsprint Information Committee (New York) 
‘“‘Newsprint Facts”, comments 1:11 


Newsweek (New York) 
Canada, circulation, competition 22:23-24, 22:34, 


22:78 
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Nichols, T.E., Vice-President and Publisher, The Ham- Orr, Bobby 


ilton Spectator Toronto Daily Star, syndicated column 13:57-58, 
Statement on brief 13:78-80 24:64-65, 24:67-68 


Nobleman, William, President, Saturday Night Publi- Osler, Mrs. B.B., President, “Canadian Scene” 


cations Limited “Canadian Scene”’, description 18:29-31 
Objectives, statement 20:40-42 


, Ottawa Citizen 
North Bay Nugget (Ontario) 2 
bwitennin 9756 Competition, Ottawa Journal 11:29, 11:67-68 


Coverage, International Typographical Union, brief 
North Hill News (Calgary, Alberta) bean? , 
Functions 29:56-57 Criticism of Lawrence Freiman 3:26 
Ownership 13:57 Labour coverage 11:92-93 
Labour dispute, Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
decision, reactions 21:90-91, 21:96-97 


North Renfrew Times (Ontario) Trade unions 1:46. 7356 


Functions 29:59-60 


Le Nouveau Journal (Montréal) Ottawa Journal 
Canadian Press, cost of service 23:25-26 Canadian Press, use of dispatches 11:64-65 
Failure, reasons 2:25, 23:13, 23:20, 43:20 Competition, Ottawa Citizen 11:29, 11:67-68 
FP Publications 
Le Nouveau Progrés (St-Jérome, Québec) Decision to sell 11:29, 11:61-62, 11:68-69, 20:71 
Functions, advertising 29:57-59 Editorial services available 11:69 
French-Canadian community, sympathy 11:66-67 
Nova Scotia Letters to the editor 11:70 
Halifax, printed media, comments, Ozard, Bill  Patliamentary reporting 11:63-65 
39:31-32 Reporters assignments 11:64-65, 11:67 
Newspapers 12:11-12, 12:16 Trade unions 1:46 
L’Observateur (Laval, Québec) Ownership 
Revenue 29:75-77 Albuquerque model, means of controlling chains 
11:39-40 
Octopus (Ottawa) Canadian, American 2:76-77, 21:22 
Objectives 28:12 Comments, Johnson, Nicholas 32:10, 32:22-23, 


32:29, 32:34, 32:36, 32:44 
Ogilvie, Glen, Vice-President for Canada, American _ Foreign, restrictions 1:17, 1:25, 5:12-13 


Newspaper Guild Newspapers, selling, reasons 7:41, 13:8-9, 14:22 
Statement on Guild 1:30-32 Recommendations 
Community participation 2:77-78, 2:90-91, 2:93, 
O’Leary, Senator M. Grattan, Chairman, Royal Com- 3:28, 5:39, 17:53-54, 38:19 
mission on Publications (1961) Fiscal policy, concessions, small papers 10:9-10, 
Comments 10:30-31 
Canadian periodicals, report 20:66, 20:69, Journalists, collective control 14:56-57, 15:39, 
20:73-75, 21:46 16:39-40, 23:32-33, 23:44, 25:20-21 
Freedom of the press 20:63-64, 20:65-67 Taxes, effect 1:17, 1:25-26, 2:49, 7:72-73, 
Information office, government 20:64, 20:67-69 11:54-55, 13:8-19 
Mass media 20:64-67 See also 
Party press 20:71-72 Combines Investigation Act 


Ownership Concentration 
O’Leary Report 


See Ownership Concentration 
Royal Commission on Publications Advantages 2:73-74, 3:28, 6:46, 7:31, 10:16, 
1H Mg Re ae | 
Omphalos (Winnipeg, Manitoba) Advertising, influence 39:94-96 


Functions 28:12 Annual reports, publishing 5;26-27 
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Chains 
Growth, dangers 16:8-9 
Independent newspapers, reasons 
10:60, 10:65-66, 11:72-73, 23:28 
Publishers freedom to determine policies 16:9 
Southam Newspapers 2:90 
Thomson Newspapers 2:90 
United States 14:47, 14:56 
Comments 
Bassett, J.W.H. 8:7, 8:18, 8:20 
Beattie, Professor Earle 14:47 
Berton, Pierre 36:67-68 
Blackburn, Walter J. 10:16 
Canadian Public Relations Society 24:60-62 
CHUM Limited 39:23-24 
Countryside Holdings Limited 38:12-14 
Dennis, G.W. 12:7-8, 12:35-38 
Goodman, Edwin A. 40:33, 40:39 
Hodgkinson, Lloyd M. 21:66 
Jarmain Cable Systems Limited 42:40 
Lefolii, Ken 21:101, 21:111-112 
Members of student press 17:49-53 
Moffat, Randall L. 35:31-33 
O’Leary, Senator M. Grattan 20:77-78 
Sifton, Michael 3:57 
Standard Broadcasting Corporation Limited 
38:64-65 
Conglomerates 
Comments, Malone R.S. 11:40 
Definition 3:46-47, 32:10-11 
Problems 7:35, 36:42-43 
Control 11:104, 17:46-47, 17:53-54 
Dangers, inconveniences 1:32, 1:42, 2:74, 2:87, 
3:25, 3:28-29, 6:46, 7:47-48,11:104 
Definition 6:69-70 
Freedom of the press, affected 2:47, 2:78, 16:10, 
23:32, 24:60-62 
French culture, guaranteed continuation 2:88 
Government intervention 10:19, 11:40-41, 11:89, 
11:102, 13:10, 13:13-14, 16:27, 17:46-47 
Growth 9:12-13 
Investigating criteria, suggestions 13:10, 26:39 
Local, regional 10:59-60, 15:53-54 
Multi-media 
Advantages 40:10-11, 40:26-27, 40:34-37 
Camp, Dalton, opposition 25:68 
Comments 
Ferguson, David 14:13-14 
Hirtle, J. 39:42 
Honderich, Beland 16:9, 16:21, 16:42-43 
Party press 21:99-100 
Power potential 5:9-10 
Public interest, acceptable limits 10:17-18, 13:10 


for joining 


Pacific Press Limited 
Advertising 11:56-57, 11:60, 13:27 
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Arrangement 
Public consternation 13:68 
Recommendation for other cities 13:64, 13:67-68 
Decision making 13:25 
International Typographical 
21:95-96 
Labour, practices, problems 13:76-78 
Operations 11:57-60, 13:26-27, 13:31 
Profits, distribution policy 13:25 
Publishers sharing of responsibility 13:75-76 


Union, intervention 


**Parallele” 
“Saturday Night’’, purchaser 20:60 


Parliament 
Press criticism 5:20-21 
See also 
Members of Parliament 
Politicians 


Parliamentary Press Gallery 
Admission, basis 3:13, 3:15-16 
Conflict-of-interest 3:14, 3:29-30 
Criticism 

Government, 
16:12 
O’Leary, Senator M. Grattan 20:67 
Freedom of the press, definition 3:21 
Information 
Control, exclusive 3:14-15, 3:35 
Sources 2:11-12, 3:15-16, 5:28-29 
Information Task Force, report 3:14-16, 3:35 
Members 
Information, exchanged 3:16 
Privileges 3:13, 3:16, 39:31 
Quality 3:11, 25:61 
Newman, Peter, improvements, comments 16:11-12 
Object, aim 3:7-8 
Objectivity 3:19-20, 3:32, 5:23, 20:67 
Parliamentary coverage, balanced stories 14:34 
President, functions 3:7-8 
Press coverage patterns — J. Diefenbaker, P. E. 
Trudeau, government of the day 3:18-19, 16:14 


consequences 3:17-19, 14:33-34, 


Statements 
Collister, Ron 3:11 
Hull, Robert 3:7-8 
Lynch, Charles 3:8-10 
Structure 3:7-8 
Trudeaumania, role 3:19 
Unethical practices, dealings 3:13-14 
Working conditions 3:9, 5:18-20 


Pembina, North Dakota, Radio Station 
Winnipeg broadcasting 35:36-37, 40:13 
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Periodicals 
See 
Magazines 


Peterborough Examiner (Ontario) 

Canadian Press levy, difference, 1967 and 1968 
7:97-98 

Editorial writer, salary 1:46 

Editorializing, responsibility 7:96-97 

Letters to the editor 7:90, 7:94 

News publication, policy 7:91, 7:98-102 

Strike of American Newspaper Guild 1:36-39, 1:41, 
1:46-47, 7:52-54, 7:82-89 

Thomson newspapers membership, effect on paper 
7:90-91 


The Picton Gazette (Ontario) 
Content, functions 29:53, 29:82 


Politicians 
Columns, reasons for writing 5:17-18 
Objectivity as columnists 5:17 
Privacy, invasion by press 5:23-24, 16:16 


Pollack, Richard, Writer, Harper’s, New York 
Comments on “Time after Luce” 22:10, 22:25-27, 
Dies 


Post Office Department 
Classification 
Mail 18:103-104 
Weeklies, semi-weeklies 18:105-106 
Criticism 
Canadian Business Press 18:61-62 
“Saturday Night’’, Nobleman W. 20:40-41 


Crown Corporation, creation suggested 18:98, 
18:103, 29:33 
Deficit 
Mail 
Canada, United States, solutions 18:109, 19:9, 
19:20 


Second-class 18:81-82, 18:83, 18:92, 18:94 
Projection 1968-70 18:95-98 
Subsidy 18:106-107 
Kierans, Hon. Eric 
Presentation, comments by Shelford, 
R.H., Free Press Weekly 20:26-34 
Statement 18:80-86 
Mail bags, pounds, classification quantity 18:82-83 
Postal rates 
Increase 
Attempts 1951, 1964, 1967 18:106-107 
Newspapers, reactions 18:80 
Publications discontinued 18:89-91, 18:96 
United States, comparison 23:60-61 
Winnipeg Free Press, comment, 
Maurice Western 18:81-82 
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Publications 
Foreign 18:55-57 
1969-70 18:83, 18:92-95 
United States 18:81, 23:60 
Third class 18:56-58 
Publications 
Second class, number 18:94-95 
Subsidies, government, problems 18:91-92, 18:95, 
18:98, 19:21-22 
Recommendations 
Royal Commission on Government Organization 
18:85, 19:9 
Statutory rates 18:67, 19:22 
Revenue, cost of delivery 19:11, 19:21 
Rural zones, delivery, six-day week 18:107-108 


Power Corporation 

Consortium 23:40-41 

Gelco Enterprises Limited, shares 23:34, 23:36, 
23:40 

Télémedia (Québec) Limitée 
Interests, participation 37:10-13, 37:28 
Sale, forthcoming 23:38, 23:39 ; 

La Tribune (Sherbrooke), purchased 2:88-89, 23:40 


Presbyterian Record 
Advertising, content, revenue 25:26, 25:28 
Freedom of expression, position 25:24, 25:26-27, 
25:29-31 
Postal rates, increase, effect 25:25 
Role 25:22-23, 25:28 


Press Council 
British 3:61, 7:93, 7:95, 8:26, 11:89, 13:53, 16:34, 
18:63 
United States 35:55, 35:67-68 


Press Council Proposed 
Comments 
Allard, Robert 22:68-69 
Armadale Company Limited 3:61-62 
Balfour, St. Clair 13:39-40 
Bassett, J.W.H. 8:26 
Blackburn, Walter J. 10:8-9 
Brantford Expositor 10:46-47 
Camp, Dalton C. 25:55 
Canadian Business Press 18:63 
Canadian Church Press 25:16 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association 
[bea ess 
Canadian Managing Editors Conference 1:59 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers Association 29:14, 
29:16 
Collister, Ron 3:22 
Consumers’ Association of Canada 27:24-25 
Cooper, James L. 11:89 
Costello, Ralph 5:50, 5:52, 5:61 
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CTV Television Network Limited 40:48 
Denhoff, J.W. 7:92-93 
Le Droit (Hull—Ottawa) 10:52 
The Evening Telegram (St. John’s, Nfld.) 2:70 
Fisher, Douglas 5:23 
Garner, William J. 7:94, 7:96 
Gelco Enterprises Limited 23:35-36 
Goodis, Jerry 21:15 
Grosart, Senator Allister 14:44 
Les Hebdos du Canada 29:30, 29:50-51, 29:61 
Honderich, Beland 16:9-10, 16:25, 16:34, 16:40 
Iannuzzi, D.A. 6:10 
Kirschbaum, Dr. J.M. 18:11-12 
La Presse (Montréal) 23:46, 23:72-73 
Lynch, Charles 3:22-23 
Malone, R.S. 11:10-11, 11:41-42 
O’Neil, Pierre 3:24 
Saxe, Stewart 17:10 
Smith, Norman 11:62 
Swanson, Frank 13:53-54 
Thomson Newspapers Limited 7:43-44 
The Windsor Star (Ontario) 2:41-42 
Purposes 10:8-9, 16:10 
Quebec, role 38:95, 41:24-25 
Representation 23:72-73 
Western Press Council proposed, Ross Munro 13:39 


La Presse (Montreal) 
Articles, signed 23:52, 23:57-58 
Canadian Press services 23:59 
Circulation, postal rates increase, effect 23:61 
Comic strips, translation 23:58 
Competition 23:49 
Correspondents, Ottawa, Quebec 23:48, 23:53 
Editorial policy, information 23:37-38, 23:46-47, 
23:51-54 23:55 
Gelco Enterprises Limited, sales, judicial procedures 
23:62-63 
Morality, public responsibility 23:57, 23:59-60 
Readers, type, interests 23:47-48 
Reorganization, administrative, financial 23:64-65 
“Spec”, publication 23:50 
Unions 
Statement, Gauthier, J.R. 23:54-55 
Technology, reactions 23:56-57 


Preston, Jack, President and General Manager, The 
Brantford Expositor 

Statement on brief 10:36 

Succession duties, comments 10:37, 10:39 


Price, Derek A., President, The Montreal Star 
Statement on brief 14:7-8 


Prince Albert Daily Herald 
Letters to the editor 7:94 
Minority groups coverage 7:81-82 
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Municipal dissent reporting 7:91-92 
National unity, contribution 7:100 
News publication, policy 7:98 
Readers 
Measurement 7:99 
Quebec, information available 7:101 
Sifton papers, Regina, Saskatoon, 
7:89-90 
Thomson Newspapers Limited 
Membership, improvements since takeover 7:102 
Use of services 7:99-100 


comparison 


Prince Edward Island 
Mass media, service 7:12-14, 7:76-77 


Printers 
Ownership concentration, problems 29:34 
Production difficulties 15:59-60 


Le Progrés l’évangéline (Moncton, New Brunswick) 
Financial difficulties, assistance 2:94-95, 3:82-83 


The Province (Vancouver, British Columbia) 
Advertising 
Department stores 13:69-70 
Vancouver Sun, combined rate 11:55-57, 11:60, 
11:74-75 


Georgia Straight, reporting 13:75 
News content 13:64 
Quebec news used from wire services 13:66 
Staffl3765, 13372 
See also 
Pacific Press Limited 


“Public Opinion’, Walter Lippmann 
Information, impact 43:11-13 


Publishers 
Disparities 7:31-32 
Material, selection 3:32-33 
Newspapers, control 10:68-69 
Profit motive 5:8-9 


Quart, Senator Josie D. 
Alert Service, Marjorie Lamb (Toronto) explanation 
18:37-38 


Quebec Province 
Artistic activities 21:51-52 
Broadcasting, public opinion, influence 41:25-27 
Magazines 
Foreign 22:44, 22:46, 22:48 
“Playboy”, “Life”, “Look”, circulation 22:46-47 
Postal rates, increase, effects 22:40 
Viability 22:51, 23:17-18, 23:51 
National network, viability 41:31-32 
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Newspapers 
Advertising 23:27 
Comparison with English dailies 23:67, 29:31-32, 
43:15 
Coverage 2:81-82, 2:95-96, 23:59 
Ownership concentration, dangers 2:73-74, 2:90 
Responsibility, Francophones, New Brunswick 
2:94-95, 3:82-84 
Services, fusion suggested 23:29 
Sports, coverage difficulties, reasons 23:14-15 
Student 17:19-20 
Weeklies, dailies 2:92 
Press council proposed 29:29, 38:91-92, 41:24-25 
Textbooks from France 26:15-16 


Québecor Incorporated 
Advertising 23:19-21, 23:23, 23:26 
Le Devoir, agreement 23:29-30 
Freedom of the press, interpretation 23:23-24 
Media, electronic, interest 23:30-31 
“Le Nouveau Samedi’, role 23:19 
“Photo Vedettes” 23:19 
Printing 23:28-29, 23:33 
Revenue 23:28-29 
Shareholders 23:33 
Statement, Péladeau, Pierre 23:9-13 
United Press International Services 23:26-27 
See also 
Le Journal de Montréal 


Racism 
Sir George Williams University, event, coverage 
25:75-76 


Radio Futura Limited 
CKVL (Vancouver) success, reasons 38:29-31 
Total news concept 38:27-29 


Reader’s Digest Association (Canada) Limited 

Activities 33:22 

Advertising 16:32, 16:34-35, 
SS NOs acl 9225, O3.25 

Assets “fixed” in Canada 33:27-28 

Books, Canadian articles 33:12, 33:22 

Canadian interest 33:10, 33:29-30, 33:39-40 

Circulation, methods 33:12-18, 33:20 

Editions, English, French 33:37-38 

Editorial policy 5:12-13, 33:11-12, 
33:34-37, 33:40-41 

Printing 33:28-29 

Readers 33:16-17 


_Revenue 33:23, 33:25 
Shareholders 33:26-27, 33:29-31 


Statement, Zimmerman, E. Paul 33:9-12 
See also 
Time—Reader’s Digest 


19:15-16, 19:49, 
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Reporters 
See 
Journalists 


Le Réveil (Jonquiére, Quebec) 
Role 29:38-39 


Rogers, Edward S., President, Rogers Cable TV 
Limited 

History 42:10-11 

Statement, Canadian programming 42:11-13 


Rogers Broadcasting Limited 

Advertising, policy 42:17 

Canadian Association of Broadcasters attitude to 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission, comments 
42:25-26 

CHFI, advertising campaign 42:25 

Information 
Ottawa service 42:14-16 
The Telegram (Toronto) agreement 42:13-14 

Operations 42:9-10 

Programming, Canadian, problems 42:12 

Television, community, antenna, function 42:15 


Royal Commission on Government Organization 
Postal rates, recommendations 19:9 


Royal Commission on Publications 
Canadian identity, promotion 20:66, 20:69 
Farm papers 18:84 
Magazines, study, detrimental effect 21:71-72 
Recommendations 
Periodicals 
Foreign, Canadian advertising 
18:53-54, 19:77, 20:74 
Government assistance 22:39 
Postal rates 18:60, 19:22 
Specialized publications, competition 19:79-80 
Time International of Canada Limited editorial 
advantages 22:12-13 


regulations 


Rural Canadians 


Aspirational levels, problems 7:8, 7:14, 7:22 
Farm press 7:12, 11:8, 11:47-53, 14:24 
Hutterites 7:15-16, 7:21 
Information Canada, role 20:14-15 
Media 
Recommendations, 
20:17-20 
Role, importance 7:8-9, 7:11, 7:15-18, 14:23-24, 
20:8, 20:12, 20:17 
Newspapers, false image 20:13 
Organization membership 7:14-15 
Rural communities, viability 20:10, 20:12, 20:14 


Forbes, R.E. 20:8-10, 
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See also 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Farm and Rural Press 


Rural Press 
See 
Farm and Rural Press 


Russell, George, Bureau Chief, Canadian University 
Press 
Criticism of media 17:38-41 


Ryan, Claude, Editor and Publisher of le Devoir 
Ownership, concentration 2:73-74 
Postal regulations, change 2:74-77 


Saint-Martin, Mrs. Fernande, Editor, Chatelaine 
Statement, activities, policy 21:51-53 


St. Paul Journal (Alberta) 
Role, advertising 29:42-44 


Saskatchewan 
Media into community, penetration 3:51, 3:61 


Saturday Evening Post 
Publication ceased 19:46 


Saturday Night 

Advertising 

Content 20:58, 20:61-62 

Time Magazine 20:44, 21:38 
Article “About a Cry of Outrage”, R. Fulford 2:33 
Competition 20:44-46 
Function, “‘public opinion” guide 20:49, 20:51 
Language, standards 20:54-56 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, services 20:42-43 
National unity, contribution 20:41-42 
“Paralléle”, edition 20:60 
Politics, national, position 20:56-57 
Postal rates, increase, effect 20:47-48, 20:59 
Specialized magazine 20:46 
Statement, Nobleman, W. 20:40-42 
Subscriptions, number 20:59 


Saxe, Stewart, President, Canadian University Press 
“Establishment” control of mass media 17:9-10 


Scarth, Allan, Editor “The Gateway”, University of 
Alberta 
“The Gateway”, comments 17:17-18 


Scott, David, Editor The Gazette, University of 
Western Ontario 
“The Gazette”, comments 17:14-16 


Selkirk Holdings Limited 
Investments 
Canastel, Castleton Investments, British Columbia 
Television 35:16, 37:46 
Southam Press Limited 13:24, 13:37-39, 13:49, 
35:13-16 
Personnel, quality, promotion 35 :25-27 
Shareholders, board of directors 35:12-17 
Television stations 
Affiliation, CTV, Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, preference 35:21 
Autonomy 35:22-23 
See also 
All-Canada Radio and Television 


Sept-Jours (Montréal) 
Circulation, weekly 22:54-55 
Deficit, icosti22:55922-75 742263 
Distribution 22:64-65 
English edition, discussion 22:56-57 
Objectives 22:56, 22:67 
Personnel, correspondents 22:58-59, 22:61-63 
Statement, Allard, Robert 22:54-55 


Shelford, R.H., General Manager, Free Press Weekly 
Statement, farm press, situation 20:24-26 


Sherbrooke Record (Quebec) 
Basset, J.W.H., investment 8:24-25 


Sifton, Michael, President, Armadale Company Limited 
Statement, Armadale Company Limited 3:35-37 


Simon, Norm, Director, Public Relations, Canadian 
Union of Public Employees 

Memos received from management while working 

for Toronto Telegram 11:106, 11:114-115, 13:8 


Sloan, Tom, Chairman of Communications and Jour- 
nalism, Faculty of Arts, Laval University 
Communications, Canada 3:67-71 


Smith, Michael, Editor, The Journal, St. Mary’s 
University, Halifax 
Student press, purpose 17:16-17 


Smith, Norman, Editor, Ottawa Journal 
Brief, statement 11:61-63 


Le Soleil (Quebec) 
Postal rates, increase, effect 23:61 
Saguenay Lake St. John area, editorial, organization 
2:92 
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Southam Business Publications Limited 
Advertising 
Competition “Time” 19:15-16, 19:19-20 
Revenue 19:27 
“Beam” program, liaison 19:11 
Circulation 
Annual 19:26 
Qualified, paid 19:12, 19:23-25 
Daly, James A., statement 19:7-9 
Data retrieval 19:10-12 
Journalists 
Recruitment sources 19:17-18 
Travel expenses, payment 19:17 
MacLean-Hunter, arrangement 19:29, 19:72 
“Master photographer” 19:18-19 
Opinions, conflicting, presentation 19:16, 19:32 
Postal rates 19:1, 19:11-12, 19:20-23 
Services, operations 19:8, 19:31-32 
Southam Press Limited, relationship 19:8 
Trade shows 19:27 
“Water and Pollution Control’, “Eutrophication” 
article 19:30-31 


Southam Press Limited 

Advertising 
Annual revenue 19:26 
Sales organization 13:71 

Advisory boards, feasibility 13:22-23 

Alberta, concentration of circulation 13:46 

Board of directors 13:45 

Editorial freedom of papers 13:9-10, 13:41-42, 
ey 

Electronic media, policy 13:14, 13:37, 13:49 

“Group”, “chain” preference 13:11 

“London Free Press” investment 10:29, 10:75-76 

Magna Media Limited 13:50-S1 

‘Montreal Gazette”, weekly paper 13:44 

Publishers, appointment 13:44-45 

Selkirk Holdings Limited, investment 
13:37-39, 13:49, 35:13-16 

Shares 13:19 

Southam News Services 
Administration 3:10-11 
Agreement, Canadian Press 3:10 
Member papers, selection of material 3:30-31 
Monopolies, advantages 3:29 
Statement, Charles Lynch 3:10-11 

Southstar Publishers Limited, 
13:49-50, 13:53 

Statement, Swanson, Frank G. 13:51-53 

Trade unions, relations with newspapers 13:36 

Wage negotiations 13:20 

Working agreements, Winnipeg, Ottawa, Calgary 
papers 13:30-32 


13:24, 


administration 


South Side Mirror (Calgary, Alberta) 
Advertising, local, circulation 13:57 
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Southstar Publishers Limited 

“Canadian Homes” content, circulation 24:41 

Southam Press Limited, administration 13:49-50, 
13353 . 

Star Weekly, circulation 24:30, 24:45-46 

Statement, Mannion J. 24:29-31 
See also 

The Canadian Magazine 


The Spectator (Hamilton, Ontario) 
Advertisement, CFRB (Toronto) 21:10 
Editorial content 13:81 
Local news content 13:79-81 
McMurrich court case 13:81-87 
Staff, specialists, wages 13:87-88 
Statement, Nichols. T.E. 13:78-80 


Speers, W. A., President, Broadcast News Limited 
Statement function 2:9-10 


Standard Broadcasting Corporation Limited 

Advertising, return 38:57-58 

Audience 39:70 

Canadian content, music 38:49-51 

Editorial policy 38:47-48 

History, activities, statement, Cran, W. C. Thornton 
38:43-45 

Investments 38:63 

Ownership concentration, comments 38:61-63 

Programming 
Comparison, French, English 38:53-55 
Syndicated 38:55-56 

Standard Broadcast News, services, Canada, United 
States 2:22, 38:68-70, 38:74-75 


Standard Radio News Network 
Western Broadcasting Limited, services 37:30, 37:42 


Star-Phoenix (Saskatoon) 
Articles, selection 3:48-50 
Indians, Metis, coverage 3:43 

See also 
Armadale Company Limited 


Star Weekly 
Circulation 24:29-30, 24:45 


Stern Publication (Germany) 
Charter 6:48, 6:67, 7:35-36 


Student Press 
Advertising 17:24-27, 17:30, 17:32, 17:69 
“Campus Magazine”, attitude towards 17:27-29 
Community penetration 17:63-64 
Criticism 17:13-14, 17:37-38 
Financing 17:24, 17:29, 17:59 
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“The Gateway” (University of Alberta) Task Force on Information 
Cartoon on Vietnam war, publication 17:18, See 
17:30-33 Information, Task Force 


Editorials 17:16, 17:33 
Statement on activities, Allan Scarth 17:17-18 The Telegram (Toronto) 


“Gazette” (University of Western Ontario) American Newspaper Guild, contracts 8:25 
Advertising 17:22-23 CFTO-TV, advantage co-ownership 40:10-11, 
Comments, Scott, D. 17:14-16 40:26-27, 40:34-37 
Content, presentation, orientation 17:15-16 Code of ethics 8:27-28 
Financing 17:15-16, 17:22-23 Columnists 8:26-27, 8:32 

“The Journal” (St. Mary’s University, Halifax) Content 22:21 
Advertising 17:25-26 Coverage 
‘Dalhousie Gazette”, co-operation 17:64 Boroughs 8:17 
Influence on campus revolutions 17:57-58 Elections provincial 1967, municipal 1969 8:17, 

“McGill Daily” (McGill University) 14:47, 14:51, 24:71-72 

Advertising 17:26-27 Foreign 8:14 
Content, justification 17:37-38 Middle East, partiality 25:38 

“McGill Reporter” (McGill University), function National news 8:14 
17:20-21 Quebec 8:30-31 

Mass Media Special Senate Committee, choice of Craft unions, relations 8:25 

university papers 17:68-69 T. Eaton Company, influence 8:24 

Newspapers, checks and balances 17:64-65 Editorials, responsibility 8:21-22, 8:27 

Political 17:71 Entertainment section 8:15 

Purpose, role, future 17:16-17, 17:70-71, 26:27-28 Freedom of expression 8:26-27 

Quebec situation 17:19-20, 17:34-35 Letters to the editor 8:27 

Statement, Stewart Saxe 17:11 Liberal support, 1963 election, consequences 8:19 

Student unions, decline, effect 17:34-37 New Democratic Party, support 8:19 

See also Newsprint, supplies, delivery methods 8:10-11 

Canadian University Press Quality, comments, Ken Lefolii 21:99, 21:105, 

21:107 
The Sun (Vancouver) Research facilities 8:29-30 
Advertising Shareholders 8:20 
Mill line rate 11:28 Simon, Norm, memos received from management 
Vancouver Province, combined rate 11:55-57, 11:106, 11:114-115, 13:8 
11:60, 11:74-75 Suburban weeklies, involvement 8:16, 8:18 
Strike, socio-economic consequences, report, Gray, | Sunday paper, attempt to publish 8:31-32 
W. A. 34:9-20, 34:22-23 Technological changes, research 8:22-23 
See also Toronto Daily Star 
Pacific Press Limited Comparison, J. W. H. Bassett 8:14-15 
Co-operation 8:28-29 
Sutherland, J.R.H., President, Canadian Press Competition in delivery 8:29 
Statement on role, activities 2:7-9 Wages 1:45 


Swanson, Frank, Publisher, Calgary Herald, Vice- The Telegraph-Journal (Saint John, New Brunswick) 


President, Southam Press Limited Advertising 
Statement on brief 13:51-53 News content, ratio 5:58 
Rates 5:54-56, 5:59 
Sweeney (Oakville, Ontario) Competition, Saint John and Moncton 5:59-60 
Content, role 28:11-12, 28:26-27, 28:60 Correspondent, Ottawa 5:60 


Delivery system 5:57 
Switzer, Israel, Chief Technical Officer, Maclean- | Dissent handling 5:53 


Hunter Cable TV Limited Pollution, lack of coverage 5:49-50, 5:61 
Statement, technical aspects 41:65-66 Postal rates, increase, effect 5:52-53, 5:57-58 
Public relations material, treatment 5:63 
Syndicat d’Oeuvres Sociales Limitée Quality, comments, Dalton Camp 25:56-57 
See Robichaud Government, editorial policy, attitude 


Le Droit towards 5:64-65 


— 
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Télémedia (Québec) 
Canadian content 37:17, 37:21, 37:23-24 
Competition 37:14, 37:17 
Editorial Policy 37:27 
Power Corporation, 
37:10-13, 37:28 
Quality of services 37:16-17, 37:25-26 


interests, representatives 


Télé-Métropole Corporation 

Advertising, cost 41:20-21 

Audience 41:21 

Canadian Association of Broadcaster, Membership 
41:23 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Competition 
41:11-12, 41:14-16 

Canadian content 41:10-13, 41:22 

Expansion 41:14, 41:17-18 

Freedom of expression 41:25 

Personnel 41:9-10 

Press Council, Quebec 41:24-25 

Programmes, American, dubbing 41:24 

Shareholders 41:19 

Statement, Giguere, Roland 41:9-13 

Stations, affiliated 41:13-14 


Telesat 
Future 26:60-61 


Television 

American influence 25:58-59 

Audience 40:69 

Biculturalism 3:69, 3:72-74 

Broadcasters, views and interpretation to public 
7:37, 40:70-71 

Broadcasting waves UHF and VHF, differences 
41:71 

Canadian Home and School and Parent-Teacher 
Federation (Incorporated), involvement 9:33 

Children 
Research regarding influence on 9:29-31, 9:33, 

26:54 

Restriction of programmes 9:39-40 
United States, comments, Spiro Agnew 18:86 

Committee, “Clean up, TV campaign” 1967 26:52 

Credibility 7:24, 30:74, 43:15-16 

Diversity of opinion 40:28-31 

Educational 9:29, 9:36-37, 26:11 36:70 

International affairs, coverage 4:8, 4:17-19 

Life style, effect on audience under poverty line 
39:100-103 

Newspapers 
Advertising, competition 2:71, 20:42, 23:45 
itech 4ou 1:56, 1:05, 2:52, 2:6), 

20:51-52, 23:50, 25:64-65, 26:11, 36:54 

Political impact, comparison 14:35-40 


16:18, 


Obscenity, government control 9:38-39 
O’Leary, Senator M. Grattan, comments 20:64 
Parliamentary coverage 14:44, 20:84 
Programming, foreign, Canadian 3:69, 20:75-76, 
21:12-13, 21:15, 42:43-45, 42:61-62 
Rural Canadians, effect 7:8-9, 7:15, 20:17 
Self-regulatory code 9:31, 9:36 
Video tapes, use 36:54 
Violence 9:30, 9:34-36, 36:70-71 
See also 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
Television, Community Antenna 


Television, Community Antenna 


Advertising 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission, regula- 
tions 20:60-61, 42:36-37, 42:39 
Local, national 38:19-20, 42:17 
Broadcasters 
Co-operation 42:29-30 
Local stations, disappearance 26:57-58 
Definitions “cable system”, “‘cable company” 42:31 
Future perspectives 21:100-101, 35:49, 35:56, 
35:62, 35:33-34, 39:63, 40:45, 41:18, 41:43, 
41:59-60, 41:74, 42:29-30 
Montreal, reception “simple antenna” 41:18, 41:52 
National identity, contribution 42:24, 42:26-27 
Network system 26:60-61 
Programming 
Public participation 36:53, 42:28 
Regional 41:50-53, 42:39 
Regulations 
American programs 13:17-19, 36:19-21, 41:44-45 
Importance 41:16-17, 41:45 
Revenue 41:47, 41:64, 41:68 
Role 41:42-43, 41:52-53, 41:68, 42:28-30 
Technical problems 41:72-73 
The Telegram, Toronto, investments 8:22 
Television, conventional, conflict 36:19-21, 
41:17-18, 41:50, 41:60-61, 41:70, 42:29-31 
Territory, exclusive 41:47-49 
See also 
Canadian Cable Television Association 
Canadian Cable Television Commission-Community 
Antenna 
Jarmain Cable Systems Limited 
Maclean Hunter Cable TV Limited 
Rogers Broadcasting Limited 


Télévision Saint Maurice, Inc. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, affiliation 
41:33, 41:37-38 
Canadian content 41:33-36, 41:38-41 


United States, competition 41:32-33, 41:39 


Recording and interpreting events, comparison Templeton, Charles, Journalist and Broadcaster 


16:17, 20:64-65, 22:50, 25:83-84, 43:12-13 
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CFRB, radio program with Pierre Berton 7:37-38 
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MacLean’s magazine editorial interference 7:33-34, Press Council proposed, comments 7:43-44 
215 29092:.39 “Prince Albert Daily Herald”, improvements 7:102 
Media, information, comments 7:24-25 Publishers, relations 7:43, 7:63, 7:66, 7:102 


Publishing rights, increase, 1967 statement 7:70 
Thomas, Harry, Editor, “McGill Reporter’, McGill Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph 7:56-57, 7:62 


University Quebec, news coverage 7:77, 7:100-101 
Comments on “McGill Reporter’, “McGill Daily” Salaries, United States, comparison 7:51 
17:20-21 Statement, Tory, John A. 7:39-42 
Success, ingredients 7:40 
Thomson, Corey, Vice-President, Radio Futura Lim- Television, community antenna, interests 7:46 
ited Technology, facsimile press 7:48-49 
Comments, media, inequality 33:41-42 
Thomson Newspapers Limited Time Incorporated (New York) 
Activities 7:39 American edition 
Advertising Canadian content 22:16-17, 22:19-20 
News ratio 7:71-72, 7:78 Printing, restriction 22:24 
Rates, local, national, reducing diversity 7:49-50, Commentaries, article by R. Pollack, “‘Time after 
(ii Luce s2 21 0e2 2325-2 eel 455 
American Newspaper Guild brief, refutation 7:53 Publications, world-wide 22:10 
Broadcasting Revenue, annual 19:27, 22:10-11 
Divestment of interests 7:45 Success, reasons 21:45, 22:11 


Government control 7:45-46 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, criticism Time International of Canada Limited 


5:29-30 Advertising 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association Competition 19:76, 22:22-24, 22:32-33 
membership 1:12, 7:62-63 French 22:20-21 
Canadian management group 7:57-58 Rates 19:19 
Canadian Press Sources, presentation 16:32, 19:76, 22:30, 
Criticism 7:67 2273-32 
Use of services, cost 7:66-68 “Canadian magazine?” 20:42, 22:14, 22:18-19, 
Code of ethics 7:44 MER DIRS SS DIRT 5 PSAES 
Editorial content, degree of interference 7:58-59 Circulation 22-40, 22:17, 22-21-9208) 2233 
Editorial support, political candidates 7:74-75 Editorials 
Equipment, depreciation 7:65, 7:70 Content, comparison, United States 5:13, 21:36, 
Fisher, Douglas, comments on quality 5:9-10, 7:73, 2214, 22718, 22-29-51 
VETS Costs, advantages 22:12-13, 22:14 
Journalism Government, American, representation 22:25-26 
Dishonest 7:79 Magazine Advertising Bureau, participation, im- 
Protection of sources 7:44-45 portance 20:43 
Schools, Ontario community colleges, relations New York bureau, relations 22:15 
7:78 O’Leary, report 22:12-13 
Labour contracts 7:52 Personnel, offices 22:30 
Newspapers See also 
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—Downey, John, manager and Editor, ““Home Goods 


Retailing”, Business Publications Division, 
Maclean-Hunter Limited 19:61-62, 19:71, 
TOS 19278 


—Doyle, Richard J., Editor, The Globe and Mail 
(Toronto) 11:77, 11:80, 11:83-88 

—Drea, Frank, President of the Canadian Society of 
Professional Journalists 15:7-39 

—Drouin, L. H., Publisher, St. Paul Journal (Alberta) 
29:42-44 

—Dubé, Yvon, President, La Tribune (Sherbrooke) 
23:70-75 

—Duffy, James P., President, Ottawa Typographical 
Union 21:86 

—Dunning, W. Fric, Publisher and Editor, Maple 
Ridge - Pitt Meadows Gazette (Haney), Coquit- 
lam Herald and Coquitlam - Moody Advance 
(British Columbia) 29:84-85 

—Eady, Francis, Assistant to the President, Canadian 
Union of Public Employees 11:97, 11:102-103, 
Petr she iG 

—Earles, Robert, President, Toronto Mailers’ Union 
21:92-93 

—Edwardh, Dr. Melvin O., Member, Graphic Arts 
Industries Association 26:11-17 


—Edwards, Charles B., General Manager, Broadcast 
News Limited 2:21-23, 2:29-32 


—Elie, Jean-Claude, Assistant to the President, 
Québecor Incorporated 23:11, 23:32 

—Espie, Dr. Tom, Executive Director, Canadian 
Council on Rural Development 7:7-12, 7:18-23 

—Evans, Mrs. Una Maclean, Alderman, City of 
Edmonton 25:80-88 
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—Ewing, Grégoire, Director of Public Relations, 
Magazine Actualité, Incorporated 22:37, 22:42 

—Fairbairn, Miss Joyce, F.P. Publications 3:16, 
SZ BETS 3792 

—Farran, Roy, President, North Hill News Limited; 
Publisher, North Hill News; Publisher, Market 
Examiner (Alberta) 29:56-57, 29:61-62, 
29:79-81, 29:97 

—Farrell, Mark, Publisher, Windsor Star (Ontario) 
2:41-55 

—Fellman, C. M., Managing Editor, North Bay 
Nugget, North Bay, (Ontario) 1:50, 1:57-61 

—Fenety, J., Vice-President, Radio Section, Cana- 
dian Association of Broadcasters; Vice-President 
and General Manager, Radio-Atlantic Limited, 
Station CFNB, Fredericton 31:19-20, 31:24-26, 
31:39-40 

—Fenn, Charles, Marketing Manager, The London 
Free Press 10:21, 10:33 


—Ferguson, David, President, Infocor Limited 
14:13-18 
—Fisher, Douglas, Broadcaster and Columnist, 


Toronto Telegram 5:7-30 

—Fisher, Gordon, Vice-President and Managing Di- 
rector, Southam Press Limited 13:11-20, 13:24, 
13:26, 13:31-33, 13:37-41, 13:44, 13:49-51 

—Fontaine, Lucien, Honorary Secretary, Les Hebdos 
du Canada; Publisher, L’Echo (Malartic); 
L’Abitibien (Val d’Or); Le Portage (L’Assomp- 
tion); L’Echo, (Amos, Quebec) 29:31, 29:36 

—Forbes, R. E., Principal, Agricultural Extension 
Centre, Brandon, Manitoba 20:7-24 

—Forrest, Alfred C., Editor, The United Church 
Observer 25:32-51 

—Francoeur, Jacques-G., President, les Journaux 
Trans-Canada Limitée 23:65-74 

—Fraser, Miss Joan, Reporter, Financial Times of 
Canada 6:52-56, 6:59-65, 6:68-73 

—Fraser, Ronald, Vice-President, Corporate Affairs, 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 30:17, 
30:42 

—Friesen, David K., Publisher, Altona Red River 
Valley Echo (Manitoba) 29:85-87, 29:92, 29:95 

—Fry, David, Secretary, “Saturday Night” 20:51 

—Fulford, Robert, Editor and Director, “Saturday 
Night” 20:42, 20:45-58 

—Gagné, Aimé, Director, National Council, Canadian 
Public Relations Society, Incorporated; Director, 
Public Relations, Aluminium Company of Ca- 
nada Limited 24:48-63 

—Gagnon, Mrs. Lysianne, Vice-President (Dailies), 
La Fédération Professionnelle des Journalistes 
du Québec, and Reporter, La Presse 38:77-78, 
38:84, 38:93-95 

—Gagnon, Yves, Président, Les Hebdos du Canada; 
Publisher, Le Canada Frangais (St. Jean); Profes- 


sor of Journalism, Laval University 29:26-36, 
29:51-52, 29:63-64 

—Gariépy, Gilles, Président, La Fédération Profes- 
sionnelle des Journalistes du Québec, Reporter, 
La Presse 38:76-95 

—Garner, William J., Publisher and General Manager, 
Peterborough Examiner 7:79-80, 7:82-91, 
7:94-102 

—Gauthier, Jean-Louis, President, CHLT Télé 7 
Limitée, Sherbrooke, Télémedia (Québec) Limi- 
tée 37:17 

—Gauthier, Jean-Robert, Director of Personnel, La 
Presse (Montréal) 23:54-55, 23:64-65 

—Gellner, John, Vice-President, “Canadian Scene” 
18:35-37, 18:40-41 

—Giguére, Roland, President and Director General, 
Télé-Métropole Corporation, CFTM-TV (Mont- 
réal) 41:9-27 

—Gilbert, Gabriel, Executive Member C.D.N.P.A., 
Member Executive Committee Canadian Press: 
Publisher “Le Soleil” 1:10, 1:20, 2:24-26 

—Gillespie, Dr. Edgar D., Chairman, Audio-Visual 
Committee, The Canadian Home and School and - 
Parent-Teacher Federation (Incorporated) 
9:29-42 

—Gilmour, George, Vice-President, Business Pub- 
lications Division, Maclean-Hunter Limited 
19:59-80 

—Gingras, Marcel, Chief Editor, Le Droit (Ottawa 
-Hull) 10:53-54, 10:58, 10:65 

-Glassford, W. B., President, Business Press Editors’ 
Association; Editor, “Modern Power and Engi- 
neering” 18:66-77 

-Goodis, Jerry, Advertising Executive 21:9-26 

—Goodman, Edwin A., Q.C., Counsel and Director, 
Baton Broadcasting Limited 40:9-41 

—Goodman, Martin, Vice-President, Canadian Soci- 
ety of Professional Journalists: Managing Editor, 
Toronto Daily Star 15:10, 15:18-20, 15:27-28, 
15:35-38, 16:20, 16:23, 16:28-29, 16:36-38 

—Goodson, William, President, Montreal Standard 
Publishing Company Limited 24:12-27, 24:45 

—Gordon, Ruth, Editor, ““Canadian Scene” 18:33-38 

—Graham, John W., Q.C., Chairman of the Board, 
Rogers Broadcasting Limited 42:9-10, 42:16-20, 
42225 

—Gratton, Auréle, Vice-President 
General, Le Droit 10:50-66 

—Gray, Jack, Director, Association of Canadian 
Television and Radio Artists 42:45-63 

—Gray, Walter, Vice-President, Hopkins, Hedlin 
Limited, Economics and Communications Con- 
sultants, Toronto 34:9-28 

—Griffiths, Frank, C.A., President, Western Broad- 
casting Company Limited 37:29, 37:45-46 


and Director 


—Heritage, Allan, Former President, Toronto Mail- 
ers’ Union 21:81-97 

—Hewittson, Allan, Director, Business Press Editors’ 
Association; Managing Editor, ““Canadian Con- 
sulting Engineer” 18:76 
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—Griffiths, Stuart W., President and Managing Di- 
rector, Bushnell Communications Limited 
39:48-66 
—Grosart, Senator Allister 14:32-44 
—Gzwoski, Peter, Editor, Maclean’s Magazine 
21:28-46 


—Hacker, Cliff, President, The Western Regional 
Newspapers Group; Publisher, Abbotsford Sumas 
and Matsqui News (Abbotsford and Matsqui, 
British Columbia) 29:73-75, 29:83-84 

—Haidasz, Dr. Stanley, MP, (Parkdale) 18:40 

—Hallman, Eugene, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager (English Network) Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 30:18, 30:39-41, 30:45, 30:48-49, 
30:51-60, 30:65, 30:69-72 

—Hamill, Trevor, Director, 
18:37-39 

—Hamilton, Don, Vice-President, Moffat Broad- 
casting Limited; Manager, CKLG and CKLG-FM 
(Vancouver) 35:40-42 

—Hamilton, Miss Margaret, Vice-President and Pub- 
lishing Executive, Thomson Newspapers Limited 
7:44, 7:49-53, 7:57-63, 7:68-69, 7:72-79 

—Hancox, Ralph, Editor, The Reader’s Digest 
33:29-30, 33:33-41 

—Hanlon, Michael, Editor, Canadian Magazine and 
the Star Weekly 24:32-33, 24:38-46 

—Harrington, Michael, Editor St. John’s Evening 
Telegram, Newfoundland 2:56-69 

—Hartford, Donald, President, CFRB Limited (To- 
ronto), Standard Broadcasting Corporation Lim- 
ited 38:50-52, 38:57-74 

—Harris, Charles A., Second Vice-President, Ca- 
nadian Public Relations Society, Incorporated; 
Director of Public Relations, Canadian National 
Railways 24:5 1-63 

—Harris, Stephen, Co-Editor, Octopus (Ottawa) 
28:12-13, 28:25-36, 28:43-61 

—Hazel, Fred, Managing Editor, The Tele 
graph-Journal (Saint John, New Brunswick) 5:63 

—Heal, Douglas W., National Secretary, The Ca- 
nadian Public Relations Society, Incorporated; 
Vice-President, Public Relations Division, James 
Lovick Limited 28:55-61 

—Heine, William, Editor, The London Free Press 
(Ontario) 10:25, 10:67-76, 10:82-88 

—Henderson, W. E., General Manager, Agricultural 
Institute of Canada 20:11-23 

—Henry, D. H. W., Q.C., Director of Investigation 
and Research, Combines Investigation Act 
9:7-28 

—Herder, Hubert C., President, St. John’s Evening 
Telegram, Newfoundland 2:56-70 

—Herder, Stephen P., Vice-President and General 
Manager, “St. John’s Evening Telegram”, New- 
foundland 2:57-69 


“Canadian Scene” 


—Hirtle, John, Vice-President, Acadia Broadcasting 
Company Limited; General Manager, CKBW 
(Bridgewater) 39:32-47 

—Histed, Allan, President, Hamilton Typographical 
Union 21:86-88, 21:91-92 

—Hodgkinson, Lloyd M., Director, Maclean-Hunter 
Limited; Publisher, Chatelaine Group 19:47-49, 
21:54-68 

—Holmes, John, Director General, Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs 4:7-21 

—Homewood, Ernest, Assistant Publisher and 
General Manager, The United Church Observer 
25:11, 25:17-21, 25:42, 25:46-49 

—Honderich, Beland, President and Publisher, 
Toronto Star 16:7-11, 16:15-44 

—Honey, Terrence W., Editorial Page Editor, 
London Free Press (Ontario) 10:33-34, 10:73 

—Hoodspith, C. S. Q., Publisher, Squamish Howe- 
Sound Times, West Vancouver Lions Gate 
Times, representative, B.C. Weekly Newspapers 
Association 29:44-46, 29:62, 29:78-79 

—Houle, Wilfrid, President, Postal Workers’ Union 
18:90, 18:100 

—Hughes, William, Executive Vice-President, West- 
ern Broadcasting Company Limited 37:29-30 

—Hull, Norman, Editor, Windsor Star 2:42-54 

—Hull, Robert, President, Parliamentary Press 
Gallery| 51969)4.3:7-89 3213+15;(43:24 003226, 
3:29-30, 3:33-35 

—Hutton, William M., News Director, CKWX Radio 
Limited (Vancouver) 35:27-29 


—Iannuzzi, D. A., Publisher, Corriere Canadese 
6:7-26 

—Irving, K. C., President, K.C. Irving Limited 
5:31-46 


—James, Melbourne V., President, Toronto Society, 
Canadian Public Relations Society, Incorpo- 
rated; Public Relations Manager, Toronto Area, 
Bell Canada 24:51-52, 24:58-61 

—Jarmain, Edwin R., Chairman of the Board, 
Jarmain Cable Systems Limited 42:32-42 

—Jarmain, W. Edwin, President, Jarmain Cable 
Systems Limited 42:28-42 

—Jennings, Mrs. Douglas, Vice-President, ‘“Canadian 
Scene” 18:35, 18:38, 18:42 

—Joel, Aubrey, Vice-President, Canadian Business 
Press; President, Southam Business Publications 
18:44-66, 19:11, 19:14, 19:21, 19:25-26, 
193295 19:32 

—Johnson, Chris, Editor, Cabal 6 (Sudbury) 28:11, 
28:14, 28:28-30, 28:47, 28:54, 28:58-60 
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—Johnson, Nicholas, Commissioner, Federal 
Communications Commission, (Washington, DC) 
32:9-50 

—Jones, Lawrence, Assistant Director of Informa- 
tion Services, University of Toronto 17:18-19 

—Jotcham, T. Denis, Secretary Treasurer, The Insti- 
tute of Canadian Advertising; Vice-President, 
Eastern Division, Manager (Montreal), Foster 
Advertising Limited 39:85-86, 39:91-107 

—Juneau, Pierre, Chairman, Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission 26:34-61 

—Kay, Barry, Chairman, Toronto Chapter, Business 
Press Editors’ Association; Editor, “Canadian 
Paint and Finishing” 18:78-79 

—Keefe, George, First Vice-President, Business Press 
Editors Association; Editor, “Canadian Indus- 
trial Equipment News” 18:70, 18:73-78 

—Kelly, Fraser, Political Editor, The Telegram, 
Toronto 8:19, 8:30-31 

—Kielty, Terry, General Manager, CFRA-CFMO 
(Ottawa) 39:22-23 

—Kierans, Hon. Eric, Minister of Communications 
and Postmaster General 18:80-110 

—Kirschbaum, Dr. J. M., President, Canada Ethnic 
Press Federation 18:9-28, 18:36, 18:40-41 

—Knight, C. N., Station Manager, CFPL-Radio 
36:11-12, 36:15, 36:24 

—Knight, Victor, National President, Association of 
Canadian Television and Radio Artists 42:43-64 

—Knox, James, Business Manager, Toronto Life 
22:74, 22:77-86 

—Kope, Orv, General Manager, CHAT Radio and 
CHAT-TV, (Mecicine Hat) 39:67-82 

—Lafrance, Pierre, News Director, La Presse (Mont- 
teal) 23:47-60 

—Laidlaw, W. R., News Director, CFLP-TV, CFLP 
Broadcasting Limited (London, Ontario) 36:25 

—Lanning, Beverly E., Vice-President, Finance, and 
Treasurer, The London Free Press 10:29-30 

—Larone, Ken, Metro-Mirror Publishing Limited, 
The Mirror (Don Mills, Ontario) 29:40-42 

—LaRue, Stephen R., Vice-President and Managing 
Director, Time International of Canada Limited 
22:9-34 

—Laurin, Jean, Advertising Broker, Les Hebdos A-1 
Incorporated 29:62 

—Laxton, John, Legal Counsel, Georgia Straight 
(Vancouver) 28:16-28, 28:36-48, 28:59-60 

—Lefolii, Ken, Broadcaster and Commentor 
21:98-116 

—Légaré, Jean, Permanent Secretary, Les Hebdos du 
Canada 29:33, 29:48-49 

—Lind, Philip B., Director of Public Affairs, Rogers 
Cable T.V. Limited 42:15-16, 42:26-27 

—Louthood, Lewis, Vice-President, Newspaper Rela- 
tions, Montreal Standard Publishing Co. Ltd. 
24:15, 24:20-27 


—Lowe, Frank, Editor, Weekend Magazine 24: 18-20, 
24:23 

—Lynch, Charles, Chief of Southam News Services 
3:8-12, 3:16-34 

—MacBeth, Mrs. C. L, Editor and Publisher, 
Milverton Sun (Ontario) 29:52-53 

—McCabe, St. Clair, Executive—President and Man- 
aging Director, Thomson Newspapers Limited 
7:42-79 

—McCaffrey, Gordon, Assistant Director of Legis- 
lation Department, Canadian Labour Congress 
11:106-107 

—McCormack, Thelma H., Professor of Sociology, 
York University 25:69-79 

—McCreath, Ross A., Vice-President and General 
manager, All-Canada Radio and Television Limit- 
ed 35:19-20 

—McCullum, Hugh, President, Canadian Church 
Press; Editor, Canadian Churchman 25:9-20 

—McCurdy, H. T., President, CJAD Limited (Mont- 
real), Standard Broadcasting Limited 38:47-48, 
38:59-69 

—McDonald, Clyde H., General Manager, Canadian. 
Daily Newspaper Publishers Association 1:12, 
1:20; 1223-24 

—McDonald, Dick, Reporter, Montreal Star 6:50, 
6:55-56, 6:59, 6:61, 6:64-68, 6:71, 6:73 

—MacDonald, Donald, President, Canadian Labour 
Congress 11:90-95, 11:102-119 

—Macdonald, M. D., Editor, The Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix 3:38, 3:41-43, 3:48-49, 3:65 

—McEachern, Ronald A., Executive Vice-President, 
Maclean-Hunter Limited 19:34-56, 21:27-28, 
21:42-43, 21:47, 21:60 

—MacGregor, A. Ross, General Manager, Maclean- 
Hunter Cable TV Limited 41:64-76 

—McGregor, W. D., Vice-President, Television Sec- 
tion, Canadian Association of Broadcasters 
31:14-21, 31:29-30, 31:37-40 

—MclIntosh, ‘a Irwin, Immediate Past President, 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers Association; 
Publisher, The News-Optimist (North Battleford, 
Saskatchewan) 29:14-23, 29:90-91, 29:97 


—McKenna, J. Louis, President and General Man- 
ager, Kings County Record (Sussex, New 
Brunswick) 29:69-71, 29:78-79, 29:93 


—Mackenzie, G. Norris, President, Countryside Hold- 
ings Limited 38:9-25 

—MacLean, Andrew Y., Chairman, Postal and Parlia- 
mentary Committee, Canadian Weekly News- 
papers Association; Publisher, The Huron 
Expositor (Seaforth, Ontario) 29:13-15, 29:94 


—MacLellan, Donald Miller, Senior Vice-President, 
Graphic Arts Industries Association 26:9-20 

—McLeod, Dan, Editor, Georgia Straight (Van- 
couver) 28:15-32, 28:43-51, 28:56-60 
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—Macleod, James A., Secretary-Treasurer, Acadia 
Broadcasting Company Limited; Station Man- 
ager CKBW (Bridgewater, Nova Scotia) 39:33-47 

—McPhail, Thomas L., Professor, Department of 
Sociology and Communication Arts, Loyola 
College 26:21-33 

—MacPherson, William, Managing Editor, Ottawa 
Citizen 1:54, 1:59 

—Malone, Richard S., General Manager and President 
of FP Publications Limited; Publisher and 
Editor-in-Chief of the Winnipeg Free Press 
11:7-61 

—Mannion, E. J., President and Publisher, Canadian 
Magazine; President, Southstar Publishers Limit- 
ed 24:29-46 

—Manol, John, General Manager, 
borough) 39:20 

—Mansfield, George, General Manager, Canadian 
Business Press 18:46-51, 18:55-66, 19:26, 
19°76, 19:78 

—Marchand, Gabriel, President, Canadian Business 
Press 18:43-65 

—Margles, Sidney, Head, Special Events, CJAD Limit- 
ed (Montreal), Standard Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration Limited 38:54, 38:61, 38:70-75 

—Mauko, Vladimir, Secretary, Canada Ethnic Press 
Federation 18:17-18, 18:23, 18:27, 18:34 

—Melville, Scotty, Editor, Regina Leader-Post 3:40, 
3:43, 3:50, 3:53-56, 3:62, 3:64 

—Ménard, Serge, Counsel, La Fédération Profession- 
nelle des Journalistes du Québec 38:78-90 

—Mercier, A. F., Editor, Perspectives 24:28-29 

—Metcalf, Frederick T., President, Maclean-Hunter 
Cable TV Limited 41:64-77 

—Metcalfe, William H., Treasurer, Canadian Man- 
aging Editors Conference; Managing Editor, 
“Ottawa Journal” 1:55, 11:67 

—Miller, Dr. Allister, Chairman of Editorial Board, 
Norht Renfrew Times (Deep River, Ontario) 
29:59-61 

—Miller. Lou, President-Publisher, The Monitor 
(Montreal); Provicial Director, Canadian Weekly 
Newspapers Association; Vice-President, Quebec 
Weekly Newspapers Association 29:54-56, 29:83 

—Mitchell, J. R., Executive Vice-President, Moffat 
Broadcasting Limited 35:37-40, 35:44-49 

—Moffat, Randall L., President, Moffat Broadcasting 
Limited 35:31-50 

—Mokrzycki, Lech, Advertising Consultant, Canada 
Ethnic Press Federation 18:14-23, 18:34-35 

—Morris, Joseph, Executive Vice-President, Canadian 
Labour Congress 11:99, 11:100, 11:112 

—Mounce, Frederic, General Manager, 
Herald Limited 12:14-16, 12:33 

—Munro, Ross, Vice-President and Publisher, The 
Edmonton Journal; Director, Southam Press 


CKPT (Peter- 


Halifax 


Limitedielsa6., L3ei7; 
13:33-36, 13:39-43, 13:46-48 

—Murray, Mrs. Margaret, Publisher, Bridge River- 
Lillooet News (British Columbia) 29:64-69, 
29:98 

—Nash, Frank, Vice-President, Finance, 
Holdings Limited 35:12, 35:16-17 

—Nash, Knowlton, Director, Information Pro- 
grammes, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
30:68-74 

—Neufeld, Ernie, Managing Editor, Weyburn Review 
(Saskatchewan) 29:91-92 

—Newman, Peter, Editor-in-Chief, Toronto Star 
16:11-18, 16:20, 16:36, 16:40, 16:42, 16:44 

—Nichols, L. M., Vice-President, Finance, Baton 
Broadcasting Limited 40: 14-23, 40:30-31, 40:37 

—Nichols, T. E., Vice-President and Publisher, The 
Hamilton Spectator 13:78-88 

—Nobleman, William, President, “Saturday Night” 
20:41-63 

—O’Brien, John L., Q.C., Director, The Reader’s 
Digest Association (Canada) Limited 33:24, 
33:26, 33:31 

—Ogilvie, Glen, Vice-President for Canada, American 
Newspaper Guild 1:30-33, 1:37-40, 1:45, 1:47 

—O’Hara, Terry, Editor, This Paper Belongs to the 
People (Kingston, Ontario) 28:25, 28:29, 28:35, 
28:43-61 

—O’Leary, Senator M. Grattan 20:63-78 

—O’Neil, Pierre, Secretary, Parliamentary Press 
Gallery 3:12, 3:16, 3:24, 3:28, 3:33-34 

—O’Regan, Brian, President, Ottawa Society, Ca- 
nadian Public Relations Society, Incorporated 
24:51-54, 24:57, 24:60 

—Osler, Mrs. B. B., President, “Canadian Scene” 
18:29-42 

—Owen, Robert D., Past President, Canadian Man- 
aging Editors’ Conference; Editor, The Whig- 
Standard, (Kingston) 1:53, 1:56-57, 1:60 

—Ozard, Bill, Station CJCH (Halifax) 39:31-32 

—Pageau, Fred, Director, Postal Rates and Classi- 
fication Branch, Post Office Department 
18:105-106 

—Parisien, Jean, Vice-President, Gelco Enterprises 
Limited 23:41 

—Péladeau, Pierre, President, Québecor Incorporated 
23:9-33 

—Pelletier, Hon. Gérard, Secretary of State 43:9-29 

—Penn, David F., Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, CHCT-TV, Calgary Television Limited 
B5222 

—Picard, Laurent, Executive Vice-President, Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corporation 30:23-27, 
30:35-38, 30:59, 30:63 

—Piché, Claude, Vice-President, (Radio and Televi- 
sion), La Fédération Professionnelle des Jour- 


13:20-24, 13:28, 
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nalistes du Québec; Reporter “Present” Radio- 
Canada 38:81, 38:86, 39:93 


—Pinckney, John, Publisher, Rosetown Eagle 
(Saskatchewan) 29:48 
—Plant, J.A., Production Manager, CFPL-TV 


(London, Ontario) 36:22-23 

—Pollard, F.W., Director, The Brantford Expositor 
10:42 

—Potts, J. Lyman, President, Standard Broadcast 
Productions Limited 38:49-50, 38:52-75 

—Preston, Jack, President and General Manager, The 
Brantford Expositor 10:35-49 


—Preston, Peter, Vice-President, Publisher and 
Executive Editor, Thé Brantford Expositor 
10:38-39, 10:43-48 

—Price, Derek A., President, The Montreal Star 
14:7-8, 14:11-31 

—Pryor, James M., Chairman of the Board, Moffat 
Broadcasting Limited 35:34-39 

—Purcell, Gillis, Retired General Manager, Canadian 
Press 2:29 

—Quick, Donald, Editor, “Engineering and Contract 
Records” 19:16, 19:31 


—Raley, Deane D. Jr., Printing Planning Manager, 
Corporate Products, Time Incorporated (New 
York) 22:36 

—Ranger, Pierre, Managing Editor, Selection de 
Reader’s Digest (Canada) Limitée 33:32-41 

—Renaud, Rev. André, University of Saskatchewan 
6:32, 6:33, 6:36-43 

—Roche, Douglas, Vice-President, Canadian Church 
Press, Managing Editor, The United Church 
Observer 25:12-13, 25:16, 25:20-21 


—Rodrigue, Vincent, First Vice-President, Les 
Hebdos du Canada; Publisher L’Eclaireur-Progrés 
(St-Georges, Québec) 29:89-90 

—Rogers, Allan, Secretary, Countryside Holdings 
Limited 38:11-24 

—Rogers, Bruce, News Commentator, 
Broadcasting Corporation 6:28-42 


—Rogers, Edward S., President, Rogers Cable TV 
Limited 42:10-27 
—Rumgay, Gordon J., 
culation Division, 
19:38-46 - 

—Rupert, Robert J., International Representative, 
American Newspaper Guild 1:33, 11:108 

—Russell, George, Bureau Chief, Canadian University 
Press 17:11 

—Ryan, Claude, Editor and Publisher of Le Devoir 
2:70-78 

—Saint-Martin, Mrs. Fernande, Editor, Chatelaine 
21:51-54, 21:61-63, 21:67-68 

—Sanburn, Richard, Editor-in-Chief, Calgary Herald 
13:54 


Canadian 


Magazine Cir- 
Limited 


Manager, 
Maclean-Hunter 


—Sanders, Mrs. Doreen, Director, Business Press 
Editors’ Association; Editor, Business Quarterly, 
School of Business Administration, University of 
Western Ontario 18:78-79 

—Saxe, Stewart, President, Canadian University Press 
17:8-11 

—Scarth, Allan, Editor, The Gateway, University of 
Alberta 17:17-18 

—Scott, David, Editor, The Gazette, University of 
Western Ontario 17:14-16 

—Scott, John M., Editor, Time (Canada) 22:14-35 

—Shea, Harold, Senior Member News Department, 
Halifax Herald Limited 12:9 


—Shelford, R. H., Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, ““Free Press Weekly”’ 20:24-40 

—Sherman, Patrick, Editor, Vancouver Province 
13:66 

—Sherratt, Fred, Vice-President, (Programming and 
Operations), and Director of CHUM Limited 
39:14-19 

—Shoults, A. M., Second Vice-Piesident, The Insti- 
tute of Canadian Advertising; President, James 
Lovick Limited 39:88-91, 39:96-108 

—Sifton, Michael, President, Armadale Company 
Limited 3:35-67 


—Simon, Norm, Director, Public Relations, Canadian 
Union of Public Employees 11:106 

—Sinclair, George G., Past President, The Institute of 
Canadian Advertising; President and Chairman of 
the Board, MacLaren Advertising Company 
Limited 39:88-91, 39:95, 39:100-106 


—Siren, Paul, General Secretary, Association of 
Canadian Television and Radio Artists 42:48, 
42:60-61 

—Sisto, Jean, Editor, Le Magazine Maclean 21:32-35 

—Sloan, Tom, Chairman of Communication and 
Journalism, Laval University 3:67-71 


—Smith, Michael, Editor, The Journal, St. Mary‘s 
University, Halifax 17:16-17 

—Smith, Norman, 2nd Vice-President, Canadian 
Press; Editor, Ottawa Journal 2:38, 11:61-63 


—Snelgrove, Ralph, President, CKRV-TV, (Barrie), 
and Director of CHUM Limited 39:27-28 

—Solway, Larry, Vice-President, (Creative Develop- 
ment), and Director of CHUM Limited 
39:18-22, 39:27-28 

—Somerville, Donald, Publisher, Oliver Chronicle 
(British Columbia) 29: 82-83 

—Speers, W. A., President, Broadcast News Limited 
29-10, 243,221, 2235 eo 

—Speers, W. A., Vice-President, Selkirk Holdings 
Limited 35:26-27 

—Stevens, Paul, Editor, Sweeney (Oakville, Ontario) 
28:11-18, 28:24-30, 28:46-60 
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—Stewart, W. A., Manager, CHSJ-TV, New Bruns- 
wick Broadcasting Company Limited 36:27-31, 
36:40-41, 36:46-47 

—Struthers, Jim, Manager, CKCK-TV, Regina 3:59, 
3:66 

—Sutherland, J. R., President, Canadian Press 2:7-41 

—Swanson, Frank, Publisher, Calgary Herald; Vice- 
President, Southam Press Limited 13:51-53 

—Switzer, Israel, Chief Technical Officer, Maclean- 
Hunter Cable TV Limited 41:65-75 

—Templeton, Charles, Journalist and Broadcaster 
7:23-38 

—Thibault, Marc, Director, News and Public Affairs 
(French Network), Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation 30:72 

—Thomas, Barry, Media Director, McKim/Benton & 
Bowles Limited 39:89-90 

—Thomas, Harry, Editor, McGill Reporter, McGill 
University 17:20-21 

—Thompson, Ronald, Canadian University Press 
17 335k 

—Thomson, Corey, Vice-President, Radio Futura 
Limited 38:26-42 

—Thomson, W., Executive Vice-President, Regina 
Leader-Post 3:45, 3:51-59, 3:65, 3:67 

—Tietolman, Jack, President, Radio Futura Limited 
38:28-41 

—Tory, John A., Q.C., General Counsel, Thomson 
Newspapers Limited 7:39-42 

—Turner, Frank, Manager, Editorial Services and 
Editorial Art Department, Business Publications 
Division, Maclean-Hunter Limited 19:59-61, 
19:65-69, 19:73 

—Turner, Murray, Vice-President, Director of Ad- 
vertising, Totonto Star 16:32 * 

—Vaillancourt, Dr. Henri, Publisher, 
(Jonquiére, Quebec) 29:38-40 

—Verronneau, Gilles, Immediate Past President, 
Business Press Editors’ Association; Editor, 
“Génie-Construction” 18:69-79 


Le Réveil, 


—Villeneuve, André, Information Attaché of Laval 
University, Editor of Au fil des Evénements 
17:19-20 

—Walker, Frank P., Editor-in-Chief, The Montreal 
Star 14:9 

—Wardell, Brigadier Michael, Publisher, 
Gleaner, Fredericton 5:65-69 

—Warren, Roger W., Director, Countryside Holdings 
Limited 38:17-18 

—Waters, Allan, President and Director, CHUM 
Limited 39:11-31 

—Waters, David, President, Association of English 
Media Journalists of Quebec 6:43-49 

—Westley, Dennis, Editor, Aquarius (St. Catharines) 
28:46-61 

—Wetzel, Han, Editor, Harbinger, (Toronto) 28:13, 
28:22-28, 28:34, 28:49, 28:57 

—Whitehead, G. A., News Director, CFPL-Radio, 
CFPL Broadcasting Limited 36:17 

—Wilkes, Warren H., President, The Institute of 
Canadian Advertising; President, Tandy Ad- 
vertising Limited 39:82-106 

—Williams, Ivor, President, Canadian Managing 
‘Editors; Managing Editor, The London Free 
Press 1:47-63, 10:26 

—Williams, Jack, Director of Public Relations, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress 11:92 

—Willis, I. D., Editor and President, Alliston Herald 
(Ontario) 29:87-89 

—Wingrove, W. C., Station Manager, CFPL-TV, 
CFPL Broadcasting Limited 36:13-25 

—Withers, Frank, Editor, Bugle Gazette-Times 
(Woodstock, New _ Brunswick) 29:46-47, 
29:62-63, 29:98 

—Wood, David, National President, The Canadian 
Public Relations Society, Incorporated; Director 
of Informations, Western Cooperative Fertilizers 
Limited 24:46-63 

—Zimmerman, E. Paul, President, The Reader’s 
Digest Association (Canada) Limited 33:9-41 
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